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wthe.   Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

**^'  LrrrERS  of  the  Secretary  op  the— 

Report  of  the  United  States  ship-canal  expedition  to  Tehnantepec. 

Cute*  of  the  ship  Hudson  and  the  schooner  Washington 

^port  of  the  board  of  officers  organized  to  examine  into  the  cases 
of  sach  officers  as  may  deem  themselves  unjustly  passed  over  by 
VmaMo/DBfAAs 
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Subject. 
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Navy.    Letters  of  the  Secretary  of  the — Continued. 

River  frontage  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  claimed  by  the  Govern- 
ment  

Proposals  for  establishing  iron-ship  building  yards  and  docks 

Expenses  of  vessels  on  the  coast  of  San  Domingo 

In  regard  to  assistance  rendered  by  the  Navy  Department  to  encour- 
age and  facilitate  telegraphic  communication  between  the  eastern 

and  western  continents 

Money  expended  for  telegraphing  by  ocean  cables 

Navy.    Report  of  the  board  of  officers  in  relation  to  officers  deeming 

themselves  unjustly  passed  over 

Neabsco.    (SeeAquia  Creek,  Virginia.) 

**Net  proceeds  claim."  Report  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  relative  to 
the  claim  of  Choctaw  Indians,  known  as  the.    Letter  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury 

Nevada.   Report  of  the  commission  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  Sntro 

Tunnel,  in.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

Nevada.   Engineer  exploration  of  the  public  domain,  and  Arizona.  Letter 

of  the  Secretary  of  War 

New  Jersey  and  Long  Island.  Estimates  of  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  Captain  Fauuce,  and  rendei*  opera- 
tive and  effective  the  life-saving  stations  on  the  coasts  of.    Letter  of 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

New  Jersey  and  Long  Island.    Condition  of  the  life-saving  stations  on  the 

coasts  of.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

New  Orleans,  branch  mint  at.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Touro  hospital  at.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

Additional  papers 

River  frontage  at.  claimed  by  the  Government 

New  Orleans.    River  frontage  claimed  by  the  Government.    Letter  of 

the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

New  Orleans,  Opeloasas  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  lands  in  Louisiana, 
granted  to  said  State  in  aid  of  the.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior 

New  York  city  post-office.  Letter  of  the  Postmaster  General  in  relation 
to  the  persons  liable  as  sureties  on  the  official  bond  of  Norton,  the 

late  defaulting  money-order  clerk  in  the 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  survey  of  the  harbor  of.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of 

War 

North  Pacific  Ocean,  resources  and  extent  of  the  fishing-grounds  of  the. 

Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

Norton,  the  late  defaulting  money-order  clerk  in  the  New  York  city  post- 
office.    Letter  of  the  Postmaster  General  in  relation  to  the  persons 

liable  as  sureties  on  the  official  bond  of , 

Nutrias.    (See  Hero.) 

O. 

Ocean  cables.  Amount  of  money  expended  by  the  Government  during 
the  last  three  years  for  telegraphing  by.  Message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States 

Officers,  report  of  the  board  of,  on  cases  of  officers  deeming  themselves 
upjustly  passed  over  by  promotions  in  the  Navy 

Ohio  River  to  the  city  of  Mobile.  Letter  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Inte- 
rior concerning  the  line  of  railway  from  the  mouth  of  tne 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  additional  appropriation  for.  Letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  War 

Oregon .  Im  pro vement  of  the  Columbia  Ri  ver,  in.  Letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  War 

Oregon  and  Washington  Territories.  Claims  incurred  in  suppressing  In- 
dian hostilities  in,  acted  and  reported  upon.    Letter  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury 

Not  acted  and  reported  upon.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury . 

Otter  Creek,  Vermont,  report  of  the  survey  of.  Letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  War 
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IX 


Subject.  I  Vol. 

I 

P.  i 

Pacific  Railroads.  Detention  of  mails  on  the  Union  and  Central.  Letter 
of  the  Postmaster  General 1 

Pan  Handle.    Sale  of  lands  by  the  Stat-e  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 

known  as  the.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 1 

Passaic  River,  New  Jersey.    (See  Aquia  Creek,  Virginia.) 

Paten t-QflSce,  reorganization  of  the.    Message  of  the  President  of  the 

United  States 2 

Penitentiary  congress.    (See  International  penitentiary  congress.) 

POSTMASTEB  GKNERAL,     LETTERS  OF  THE —  ' 

Persons  liable  as  sureties  on  the  official  bond  of  Norton,  the  late  de-  ! 
faulting  money-order  clerk  in  the  New  York  city  post-offlce 1 

Detention  of  mails  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads .  1 

Mail  service  rendered  in  Louisiana I        2 

Money  expended  for  telegraphing  by  ocean  cables '        2 

President  of  the  United  States.    Messages  from  the— 

In  relation  to  the  retirement  of  Constantin  Catacazy,  minister 
from  Russia  to  the  United  States 1 

Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  devise  rules  and  regulations 

for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  civil  service |        1 

Relatiug  to  the  subject  of  international  coinage I 

Cases  of  the  ship  Hudson  and  the  schooner  Wa8hiugtx)n 1 

Seizure  and  retention  of  the  American  steamers  Hero,  Dudley  Buck, 
Nutrias,  and  San  Fernando  the  property  of  the  Veuezuelan  Steam 
Transportation  Company,  an  American  corporation 1 

Quentions  with  Spain,  growing  out  of  affairs  iu  Cuba '        1 

Resources  aud  extent  of  the  fishing-grounds  of  the  North  Pacific 

Ocean,  opened  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Alaska i        1 

Report  of  the  commissioner  to  the  international  penitentiary  con- 
gress          2 

In  relation  to  a  reorganization  of  the  Patent-Office 2 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  dues  now  collected  in  Great  Britain 
from  merchant  sbippiug  for  the  support  of  light-houses  and 
beacons 

Returning  bill  (S.  805)  "granting  a  pension  to  Abigail  Ryan,  widow 

of  Thomas  A.  Ryan,"  with  his  objections 2 

Counter  case  of  the  United  States  presented  to  the  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration at  Geneva  under  the  treaty  of  Washington '        2 

Annual  report  of  the  board  of  public  works  of  the  District  of 
Columbia '        2 

Relative  to  the  recent  affray  at  the  court-house  in  Going  Snake,  In-  , 
dian  Territory,  and  recommending  the  erection  of  a  judicial  dis- 
trict in  the  Indian  Territory 2 

Additional  information , 2 

Recommending  legislation  in  relation  to  the  transportion  of  immi-  , 
gnuits  to  and  within  the  United  States 2 

Returning  bill  (8.  955)  "  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Ann  Mont-  I 
gomery,  widow  of  William  W.  Montgomery,  late  captain  in  Texas  ' 
Volunteers,"  with  his  objections T 

In  regard  to  the  persecution  and  oppression  of  the  Israelites  in  | 
Rouuiania ; 

Amount  of  money  expended  by  the  Government  during  the  last  three 
years  for  telegraphing  by  ocean  cables ' 

Ambiguity  of  an  act  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  t 
the  late  General  John  A.  Rawlins | 

Returning  the  bill  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Milton  Beht,"  | 

with  his  objections 

Returning  bill  (8.  569)  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thoma.H  B.  , 

Wallace,  of  Lexington,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,"  with  his  objections. 

Presidio  military  reservation,  near  San  Francisco,  information  concern-  I 

iug  the.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War ' 

Pubfic  works  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  annual  report  of  the  board  of.  | 
>  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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Quaatico.    (Sec  Aquia  Creek,  Virginia.) 
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No. 


R. 

Railway  from  the  month  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  city  of  Mobile.  Letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  laterior  concerning  the  line  of 

Railroad  companies,  information  in  regard  to  certain.  Letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Rawlins,  General  John  A.  Ambiguity  of  an  act  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  lat«.  Message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States , 

Raynolds,  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  F.  Report  of  survey  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 

Red  River,  above  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  nature  and  extent  of  the  raft  in 
the.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

Red  River.  Estimated  cost  oi  improving  the  navigation  of,  at  or  near 
Tone's  Bayou.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

Red  River,  from  its  mouth  to  a  point  above  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  ex- 
amination and  survey  of.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

River  frontage  at  New  Orleans  claimed  by  the  Government.   Letter  of  the 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

Rock  Island,  Illinois,  statement  of  the  commandant  of  the  armory  at, 
showing  the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  law.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
War 

Rondout  Harbor,  New  York,  (see  Aquia  Creek,  Virginia) 

Roumauia.  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
the  persecution  and  oppression  of  the  Israelites  in 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  civil  service. 
Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  th^  report 
of  the  commission  to  devise 

Russia.  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communicating 
correspondence  in  relation  to  the  retirement  of  Constantiu  Catacazy, 
minister  from 

Ryan,  Abigail,  widow  of  Thomas  A.  Ryan,  message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  returning  bill  (S.  ti05)  granting  a  pension  to,  with 
his  objections 


Saint  Mark's  River  and  Choctawhatchee  River,  Florida,  reports  upon 

the  survey  of  the  mouth  of  the.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

San  Diego,  California,  telegraph  from,  to  I*rescott  and  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

Additional  papers 

San  Domingo,  expenses  of  vessel  on  the  coast  of.    Letter  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Navy 

San  Fernando.    (See  Hero.) 

San  Francisco,  California,  military  reservations  in  and  near  the  city  of, 

list  of.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior 

Statement  in  regard  to  the.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury . 
Solicitor  Gknehal  and  Acting  Attorney  Genkral," report  of  the. 
Proceedings  which  have  been  taken  in  thejndicial  courts  to  restrain 
the  digging  of  a  canal  across    Minnesota  Point,  near  Du  Luth, 

Minnesota 

Spain,  questions  with,  growing  out  of  affairs  in  Cuba.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States 

Springfield,  Massachusetts,  statement  of  the  commandant  of  the  armory 
at,  showing  the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  law.  Letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War 

Springfield  armory,  expenditures  at  the,  and  of  munitions  of  war  manu- 
factured, altered,  and  repaired  thereat  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1871.    Letter  of  the  Secret^ary  of  War 

State.    Letters  of  the  Secretary  of— 

In  relation  to  the  retirement  of  Constantiu  Catacazy,  minister  from 
Russia  to  the  United  States 
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XI 


Snbject. 


No. 


Statb.    Lettkrs  of  the  Secretary  of— 

International  coinage 

Award  made  to  the  trustees  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  for  the  use 

of  bnilding,  &c 

Cases  of  the  ship  Hudson  and  the  schooner  Washington 

Seizure  and  retention  of  the  American  steamers  Hero,  Dudley  Buck, 

Nutrias,  and  San  Fernando,  by  Venezuela 

Case  of  the  United  States  to  be  laid  before  the  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion at  Geneva 

Questions  with  Spain  growing  out  of  affairs  in  Cuba 

Resources  and  extent  of  the  fishing-grounds  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean . 
Dues  collected  by  Great  Britain  from  merchant  shipping  for  the  sup- 
port of  light-houses  and  beacons 

Counter  ca»e  of  the  United  States  presented  to  the  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration at  Geneva 

Money  expended  for  telegraphing  by  ocean  cables 

States  lately  in  insurrection.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  relation  to  what  amount  is  due  any  of  the,  under  provisions  of  the  r2th 
section  of  the  act  approved  June  7,  1862,  for  the  collection  of  direct 
taxes,  &c.,  and  what  amount  has  been  paid  to  any  of  said  States  in 

acconlance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act 

Subsistence  Department,  contracts  made  by  the,  during  the  year  1871. 

Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  war 

Sopervising  surgeon  of  the  United  States  marine  hospital  service  for  the 
Bix  months  ending  December  31,  1871.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury 

Satro  Tunnel,  in  Nevada,  report  of  the  commission  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War ^ 

T. 

Tehuantepec,  Mexico,  reports  of  the  United  States  ship-canal  expedition 

to  the  Isthmus  of.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Telegraph  from  San  Diego,  California,  to  Prescott  and  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

Additional  papers 

Telegraph  between  importjint  military  posts  in  the  military  division  of 

the  South.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

Telegraphic  comi?iuuication  between  the  eastern  and  western  continents, 
in  retjani  to  assistance  rendere<l  by  the  Navy  Department  to  encourage 

and  facilit<ate.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Telegraphing  by  ocean  cables,  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  Govern- 
ment during'  the  last  three  years  for.    Message  of  the  President  of 

the  United  States 

Texas,  sale  of  lands  by  the  State  of,  known  as  the  Pan  Handle.    Letter  of 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Touro  hospital  at  New  Orleans.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  rela- 
tion t«  the • 

Additional  papers 

TRE.isuRY.    Letters  of  the  Secretary  of  the — 

Claims  incurred  in  suppressing  Indian  hostilities  in  Oregon  and 

Washington  Territories,  acted  and  reported  npon , 

Not  acted  and  reported  upon ,    Lett-er  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury . 

In  relation  to  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans 

Award  made  to  the  tmstees  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  for  use  of 

building,  &c 

Condition  of  the  life-saving  stations  on  the  coasts  of  New  Jersey 

and  Long  Island 

United  States  marine  hospital  service  for  the  six  months  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1871 

In  relation  to  what  amount  is  due  to  any  of  the  States  lately  in  in- 
surrection under  provisions  of  the  12th  section  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  7,  1862,  for  the  collection  of  direct  taxes,  &c., 
and  what  amount  has  been  paid  under  the  provisions  of  said  act.. 
Estimate  of  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  Cap- 
tain Fauoce,  and  render  operative  and  effective  the  life-saving  sta- 
tions on  the  coasts  of  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island 
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Subject. 


Treasury.    Letters  of  the  Secretary  of — 

Statement  in  reeard  to  certain  railroad  companies 

Money  expended  for  telegraphing  by  ocean  cables 

Amount  of  coin  on  deposit  in  or  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury  on  the 

first  day  of  each  of  the  preceding  four  months 

Report  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  the  claim  of  the 

Choctaw  Indians,  known  as  the  "  net  proceeds  claim" 

Treasury,  Solicitor  of  the,  report  of,  relative  to  the  claim  of  the  Choctaw 
Indians,  known  as  the  **  net  proceeds  claim."    Letter  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury 

Tribunal  of  arbitration  at  Geneva,  case  of  the  United  States  presented  to 

the.    Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

Tribunal  of  arbitration  at  Geneva,  counter  case  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sented to  the,  under  the  treaty  of  Washington.  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 


U. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  information  in  regard  to  the.    Letter  of 

the  Secretary  of  the  lut^nor 

In  regard  to  the.    Lettor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

United  State's  marine  hospital  service  for  the  six  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1871.    Letter  <»f  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Utah,  military  post  in  the  southern  part  of.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
War 

V. 

Venezuelan  Steam  Transportation  Company,  an  American  corporation, 
seizure  and  reteuHon  of  the  American  steamers  Hero,  Dudley  Buck, 
Nutrias,  and  San  Fernando,  the  property  of  the.  Messiige  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Stated 

Vermont,  report  of  the  survey  of  Otter  Creek.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of 

War 

Vessels  on  the  coast  of  San  Domingo,  expense  of.    Letter  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  Navy 

Veto.  Mes8jige  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  returuing  bill  CS. 
K)5)  entitled  "An  act  granting  a  pension  to  Abigail  Ryan,  widow  of 

Thomas  A.  Ryan,"  with  his  objections 1 

Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  returning  bill  (S.  — ) 
entitled"  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Milton  Best,"  with  his  objec- 
tions   

Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  returning  bill  (S.  569) 
entitled  "  An  att  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  B.  Walla<;e,  of  Lexington, 
in  the  State  of  Missouri,"  with  his  objections 

W. 

Walla- Walla.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  act  which 
locates  Fort  Walla-Walla  in  Oregon  instead  of  Washington  Territory  . 
Wallace,  Thomas  B.    Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
turning bill  (S.  569)  entitled  An  act  for  the  relief  of,  of  Lexington,  in 

the  Stat«  of  Missouri,  with  his  objections 

War.    Letteks  of  the  Secretary  of — 

Ensriueer  exploration  of  the  public  domain  in  Nevada  and  Arizona.. 

Calling  attention  of  Congress  to  a  discrepancy  in  the  act  which 

locates  Fort  Walla- Walla  military  reservation  in  Oregon  instead 

of  Washington  Territory 

Inventories  of  public  property  in  the  possession  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  its  bureaus 

In  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  post  in  the  southern 

part  of  Utah 

In  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  Columbia  River  near  and 

below  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  River,  Oregon - 

Government  line  of  telegraph  from  San  Diego,  California,  to  Prescott 
and  Tucson,  Arizona 
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No. 


War.    Letters  op  the  Secretary  of— 

Telegraph  commnnication  between  various  military  posts  in  Arizo- 
na^  additional  papers ' 
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LETTER 


FROM 


THE   SECRETARY  OF  THE   TREASURY, 


COMMUNICATING, 


In  compliance  with  reftolution  of  tfte  Senate  of  the  I9th  instant^  the  report 
of  the  supervising  surgeon  of  the  United  States  marine  hospital  service 
for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1871. 


February  21, 1872.— Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department, 

February  21,  1872. 
Sib  :  In  compliance  with  a  resolntion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  super- 
vising sargeon  of  the  United  States  marine  hospital  service,  showing 
the  operations  of  said  service  during  the  six  months  ending  December 
31, 1871,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1870. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL, 

Secretary. 

Hon.   SCHXTTLER  COLFAX, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States 

and  President  of  the  Senate, 


Division  of  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service, 

Treasury  Department^  January  31,  1872. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  oi>eration8  of  the  United  States  marine  hospital  service  for  the 
six  months  ending  December  31, 1871,  and  the  six  months  ending  De- 
c^nber  31,  1870,  showing  the  number  of  days  of  hospital  relief  and  the 
amount  of  expenditures  incurred  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  sick  and 
disabled  seamen ;  also  the  amount  of  hospital  tax  collected  during  the 
swrne  periods, 

The  reduction  of  the  expenditures  during  the  six  months  ending 
December  31, 1871,  over  the  six  months  ending  December  31, 1870, 
amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  over  $40,000,  which  saves  17  per  cent,  to 
the  fond. 

The  amount  of  hospital  tax  collected  during  the  last  six  months  of 
1871  is  10  per  cent,  greater  than  the  amount  collected  during  the  cor- 
respoDdtng  six  mouths  of  1870  under  the  operation  of  the  same  law. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  M.  WOOD  WORTH, 
Supervising  Surgeon  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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UNITED   STATES   MARINE    HOSPITAL   SERVICE.  9 

SUUemetU  of  ike  operaiUnu  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  for  the  six  months  ending  December 
31,  ld7Iy  as  compared  with  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  I'lJTO. 

SUMMAKY. 


1870.  1871. 

Namber of  patieDto  tivated  in  liospiUl 8,151  7,257 

Xoiiiberof  daynof  hospital  relief 224. 02i  199.e54 

Arera^  Donjbcr  of  patients  maintained  daily 1.  'J31  '  1, 09d 

VtTceiMtage  of  deaths !  3  J  per  cent!  3  per  cent. 

Expenditures  iocun-ed  for  care 'and  treatment  of  sick  and  dis-  ' 

abled  soamen #2.15,  l.'VD  05  $195. 109  04 

Co8t  per  diem  for  each  patient |  $1  05  ,       |0  97.  C 

Diminisbcd  expenditures  daring  the  six  months  endin/i^  Decem- 
ber 31. 1871 

Diminished  percentage  of  expenditures  daring  the  .six  months 
endinj;  December  31,  1871,  compared  with  the  six  months  , 

ending  December  31, 1870 

Amonnt  of  hospital  Ux  collected *|126,  427  77  "$138. 947  2:* 

Inrreose  of  hospital  tax'coUected  daring  the  six  months  ending 

December  31 .  1871 

Number  ol  ports  where  hospital  relief  was  famished 75  |  75 

Xamber  of  ports  where  hospital  tax  was  collected 118  119 


Difference. 


•40, 050  01 

17  per  cent. 

$12, 519  46 


*  These  flgurea  represent  the  minor  portion  of  the  tax  collected  each  year,  the  mi^oi*  unoant  boing 
collected  doi  inff  the  last  six  months  of  each  fiscal  year. 
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42d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  ( Ex.  Doc. 

2d  Session.      i  I    No.  37. 


LETTER 


FBOM 


THE    POSTMASTER   GENERAL, 


TRANSMITTING, 


III  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  January  30, 1872,  infor- 
mation relating  to  mail  service  rendered  in  Louisiana, 


Fkbbuary  26,  1872. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post-OflBces  and  Post-Roads  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


Post-Office  Department, 

Washington^  D.  C,  February^  1872. 
Sir  :  I  Lave  had  the  honor  to  receive  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Senate  on  the  30th  ultimo,  directing  '*  the  Postmaster  General  to 
transmit  to  the  Senate  any  information  on  file  in  his  Department  show- 
ing the  names  of  persons  claiming  compensation  for  mail  service  ren- 
dered in  the  State  of  Louisiana  prior  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  together  with  the  amount  claimed  by  each.*^ 

There  being  no  class  of  claims  answering  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
resolution  now  before  the  Department,  that  is,  claims  for  mail  service 
rendered  in  liouisiana  |?n'or  to  1861,  it  is  presumed  reference  is  made 
and  information  desired  in  regard  to  unsettled  balances  for  service  per- 
formed in  1861,  which  ser\ice  was  suspended  by  a  general  order  of 
Postmaster  General  Blair,  acting  under  the  requirements  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  February  28, 1861. 

The  order  named  was  dated  May  27, 1861,  and  directed  that  ^*all  postal 
service'^  in  ten  of  the  Southern  States,  including  Louisiana,  be  '^  sus- 
pended from  and  after  the  Slst  inst.''  * 

In  compliance  with  a  request  made  to  him,  the  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
wy  for  the  Post-Office  Department  has  furnished  A  list  of  the  contract- 
ors in  Louisiana,  whose  accounts  to  May  31,  1861,  are  unsettled,  show- 
ing the  amounts  due  each  to  March  31  of  that  year,  to  which  is  added 
tlie  amount  apparently  due  to  the  31st  May  following,  and  the  totals. 

The  letter  of  the  Auditor,  and  the  list  alluded  to,  are  herewith  sub- 
Biitted. 

Yerv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  A.  J.  CRESWELL, 
*  Postmaster  General, 

Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

President  of  tlie  Senate. 
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Z  MAIL   SERVICE    IN    LOUISIANA. 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

For  the  Post-office  Department, 

Washington,  February  21,  1872. 
Sir  :  lu  compliance  with  your  request,  you  are  herewith  furnished  a 
list  of  the  mail  contractors  in  Louisiana  whose  accounts  were  unsettled 
May  31, 1861,  in  accordance  with  resolution  of  the  Senate  adopted  Jan- 
uary 30,  1872,  together  with  the  amounts  actually  duo  to  March  31, 
1861,  and  apparently  due  to  May  31,  of  same  year. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

J.  J.  MARTIN, 

Attditor. 
Hon.  J.  A.  J.  Creswell, 

Postmaster  General, 


Lut  of  mail  oontractorn''  accounts  in  Louisiana  remaining  unsettled  May  31,  1861. 


Contractors. 


jDaotoMarch 
1      31,  1861. 


Apparently 

duo  May  31, 

1861. 


Total. 


Atkinson  &  Walker 

3iank8,A.C 

Boudro.  Don  Loais 

Baton  Rouge,  Gro8se-T6te  and  Opelonsoa  Railroad  Company 

Buttcrwortn,  Isham 

Brooks,  Thomas 

Campb«ll,  F.  L 

Carruth.RH 

Carter,  J.  M / 

Cornish,  J.  n 

Carr.W.C 

Benham,  J.  O 

Earle,H.T 

Eliser.S-P 

Fain,  J.  M 

Felder,0.  H 

Fox,R.L 

Gibson,  G.W ' 

Gillespie,  J.  H  . . . 

Gooch,  C.  P 

Geddings,  Alfred 
Graves,  J.  W  . . . . 

Grant,  John 

Holden,  B.  F 


Huey,  John,  jr., 
Huston,  £.  S . 


Holmes  6c  Leathers 

Jackson,  W.F 

Kirk,  Joseph  J.  B 

Knigrht,  Charles 

Kelly,  W.  A 

Lacy,  James  

Landry,  (Jcorge ., 

Landry,  V.T 

Lcnioine,  D 

McCord.J.W 

jtf  cGeo  &  Painter 

Matthews,  A.  M 

Murphy,  C.  H 

Monroe,  James 

New  Orleans,  Opclousas  and  Great  Western  Railroad  Company. 
New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company. 

Osbom.M.S 

Oliver,  L.D .' 

Peyton,  G.W 

Phelps,  R  A 

Price  Sc  Foster 

Pintado,  N.T :... 


Reilly.Pat. 

Richart,  John 

Rudlsill.J.H 

Rains  St,  Rains 

Robertson,  W.  A  . 
Reilly,  Mary 


ll.i.^G  60 
lOG  70 


237  50 
140  25 

39  72 
200  00 
200  00 
233  10 
3i»6  20 
484  80 
458  68 
352  81 

25  00 


397  90 
524  95 

08  25 
266  11 

C5  00 

62  50 
497  50 
555  92 
579  04 

64  06 


247  57 
48  55 

145  94 
98  07 


241  54 


126  59 
56  00 

250  00 
61  50 

448  89 
3, 9i;6  63 


805  32 


147  50 


27  50 
126  95 
73  79 


86  25 
106  25 
60  00 


1996  28 
167  58 
134  07 
159  20 
118  81 

65  02 
133  34 
133  34 
L86  00 
^SG6  68 
340  50 
308  28 
183  34 

16  76 

33  54 
277  01 
366  54 

65  84 
181  50 

43  34 

41  68 
231  68 
416  68 
541  68 

52  00 
250  00 
670  33 
112  50 
180  98 

33  50 

97  60 
70  84 
33  34 

166  68 

49  16 
332  16 

37  40 

83  34 

41  66 

332  16 

2,681  31 

6,971  43 

618  00 

220  82 

65  84 

98  34 
368  68 

18  43 
117  00 

50  00 
234  00 

57  .50 
70  84 
40  00 


$2,452  68 
474  28 
134  07 
396  70 
259  06 
104  74 
333  34 
333  34 
419  10 
662  88 
825  30 
766  96 
536  15 

41  76 

33  54 
674  91 
891  49 
164  09 
447  61 
108  34 
104  18 
729  18 
972  60 
1,120  72 
116  06 
250  00 
670  33 
112  50 
428  55 

81  05 
243  58 
168  91 

33  34 
408  22 

49  16 
458  75 

93  40 

333  34 

103  16 

781  05 

6,  587  94 

6,971  43 

1,423  32 

220  82 

65  84 
%I5  84 
368  68 

45  93 
243  95 
123  79 
934  00 
143  75 
177  09 
100  00 
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lAat  of  mail  contracton^  ncoounta  in  Louisiana,  ^c. — Continued. 


Coiitract4>r8. 


Dne  to  March 
31, 1661. 


Apparently 

due  May  31, 

1861. 


Total. 


Sea]e,J.C 

8hciua,J.I 

SaartL.  W 

Spreeo,  Henry 

sfen,B.M 

Steren«,J.H 

Swink.  P.  A 

SwoAvrd,  M.  Itf  . . . . . 
Swofford, T. r  ...... 

Tiylor,  W.  B 

Ward,J.H 

We«t,J.M 

Wingfield,  William . 

White,  W.  K 

Wood  4t  Davis 

Womack.  H.  H 

Wingfleld,G 


$118  44 

189  92 

250  00 

61  25 

142  21 


61  92 

1,762  85 

603  98 


234  91 
96  15 
89  08 

138  25 

351  13 
43  75 

156  25 


ri  52 
131  66 
166  68 

40  82 
116  68 
116  68 

48  00 

1,196  52 

415  16 

100  55 

166  16 

66  68 

62  50 
107  50 
241  50 

29  16 
104  16 


$189  9G 
321  58 
416  68 
102  07 
258  89 
116  68 
109  92 
2,959  37 
1, 019  14 
100  55 
401  07 
162  83 
151  58 
245  75 
592  63 
72  91 
260  41 


Total. 


20,007  5« 


22, 745  46     42, 752  98 
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42d  Congress,  i  SENATE.  ( Ex.  Doo. 

2d  Session.      f  \    No.  33. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE    SECRETARY    OF    WAR, 

TRANSMrmNO,   IN  OBEDIENCE  TO  LAW, 

Additional  information^  comprised  in  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Colonel   W. 
F.  Raynolds^  regarding  a  recent  survey  of  tlie  Mississippi  Elcer^  opposite 
j  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 


Fkbruary  26,  1872. — Referred  to  the  Committoe  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


'  War  Department,  February  23, 1872. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  further  response  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  a<ct  of  July  11, 1870,  providing  for  certain  public  works, 
aod  in  connection  with  an  engineer  report  upon  the  Cabaret  Slough  in 
the  Mississippi  Biver,  transmitted  to  Congress  on  the  1st  instant,  a  re- 
portof  Lieatenant  Colonel  W.  F.  Eaynolds,  Corps  of  Engineers,  of  a  recent 
snrvev  of  the  Mississippi  River  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

WIVI.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Office  Western  Efver  I3iprovements, 
1122  Fine  Street^  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  February  8, 1872. 
General  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  the  13th  ultimo, 
Ibavebad  an  examination  made  of  the  Mississippi  River  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  the 
report  of  Captain  C.  J.  Allen,  to  whom  the  immediate  charge  of  the  ex- 
amination was  intrusted.    The  abrasion  of  the  bank  at  this  point  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  new  devel- 
opments in  regard  to  it  at  this  time.    The  rate  of  progress  cannot  be 
foretold,  and  seems  to  follow  no  law  other  than  that  it  is  more  rapid 
when  the  Missouri  is  high  and  the  Mississippi  low,  for  the  reiison  that 
the  resultant  of  the  streams  is  then  thrown  with  greater  force  against  it. 
The  sketch  forwarded  herewith  shows  the  shore-line  as  it  was  in  1813, 
(laid  down  from  the  land  surveys,)  in  a  dotted  black  line.    The  dotted 
red  lioe  shows  where  it  was  found  by  Mnjor  Merrill  in  18G8.  The  full  red 
line  is  where  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  our  survey  in  1870,  and  the  full 
black  line  shows  it  as  it  was  on  the  25th  ultimo. 

The  bank  at  the  end  of  the  Madison  County  Railroad  was  i)artially 
revetted  some  years  since,  which  for  a  time  seems  to  have  checked  the 
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2  HECBNT   survey    of   the   MISSISSIPPI    RIVER, 

action  of  tbe  water.  The  revetment  was  intact  at  the  time  of  Major 
MeiTilPs  survey,  but  now  is  the  pile  of  stone  shown  on  the  sketch  at  A, 
near  the  western  bank,  the  entire  channel  being  to  the  east  of  it*  Since 
the  river  cut  a  channel  around  this  revetment,  the  erosion  has  be^n 
rapid.  The  whole  change,  measured  on  the  line  of  the  prolongation  of 
the  Madison  County  Railroad  since  1813,  is  about  2,000  feet;  since  18G8, 
Merrill's  survey,  950  feet;  since  October,  1871,  to  January,  1872,  400 
feet. 

The  large  sandbar  forming  the  eastern  portion  of  Mobile  Island 
seems  to  have  moved  eastward  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  stream. 

Last  season  the  Missouri  liiver  seemed  disposed  to  resume  its  old 
channel  through  Mobile  Chute,  and  it  was  plain  that  if  this  could  be 
efl'ected  the  erosion  of  the  opposite  Illinois  shore  would  be  materially 
lessened  if  not  checked  entirely.  A  small  amount  ($25,000)  was  asked 
for,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  river,  in  hoi>es  of  gaining  this  object. 

The  Missouri  is  at  present  very  low,  yet  still  a  small  quantity  of  water 
takes  the  desired  course  through  the  main  channel,  rebounds  from  the 
right  bank  just  above  the  head  of  the  chute,  and  then  crosses  the  river 
diagonally,  showing  no  disposition  to  take  the  course  we  desire  it  should. 
^  It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  will  be  the  condition  of  affairs  when  a 
'  rise  occurs,  but  the  present  indications  are  that  a  much  larger  sum  will 
be  required  to  eftect  the  object  than  was  thought  necessary  last  season. 
I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  deflection  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  through  this  channel  is  the  most  desirable 
method  of  making  the  proposed  improvement,  notonly  because  it  would 
afford  relief  immediately  opposite  where  the  channels  of  the  two  streams 
now  meet,  but  because  it  would  shorten  by  several  miles  the  route  into 
the  Missouri,  and  give  us  reason  to  hope  for  important  favorable  changes 
in  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  possibly  as  far  down  as  the  city  limits. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  could  not  probably 
be  deflected  into  Mobile  Chute  without  running  out  a  dike  from  the 
bead  of  Mobile  Island  for  a  distance  of  1,500  feet,  which  would  cost^  at 
$50  per  running  foot,  $75,000,  in  addition  to  the  $25,000  estimated  last 
season  for  removing  the  snags  and  other  obstructions  which  now  ob- 
struct the  channel,  or,  in  all,  $100,000. 

The  plan  of  protecting  the  Illinois  shore,  (which  seems  to  be  contem- 
plated in  your  letter  of  instruction,)  as  proposed  by  Captain  Allen,  would 
certainly  be  eftectual  in  preventing  further  erosion,  and  the  cost  of  the 
work  by  the  two  methods  of  jettees  and  continuous  revetments  has  been 
estimated  with  care,  and  is  as  nearly  correct  as  estimates  can  be  made  for 
such  works. 

Though  not  contemjdated  in  your  letter  of  instructions,  I  take  this 
03casion  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  river  immediately 
opposite  this  city,  as,  from  the  frequent  mention  which  has  been  made  in 
our  city  papers  of  this  point  during  the  past  two  months,  I  think  it 
possible  that  the  i)artie3  who  called  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  to  this 
matter  had  this  locality  in  view.  Sketch  "B,''  forwarded  herewith, 
shows  a  section  of  the  river  immediately  opposite  the  city,  and  above 
the  site  of  the  bridge  now  under  construction. 

During  the  recent  intensely  cold  weather  the  ice  lodged  on  the  shoal 
opposite  the  old  water- works  and  ferry  handing,  thus  forcing  the  water 
toward  the  Illinois  shore  and  around  the  head  of  Long  Dike  at  U,  and 
against  the  bank  near  the  Chicago,  Alton  and  Saint  Louis  Kailroad,  cann- 
ing it  to  wear  away  very  rapidly.  The  action  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
diminished,  but,  to  prevent  future  trouble,  I  understand  that  the  city 
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authorities  propose  the  extension  of  Long  Dike  some  GOO  feet,  so 
as  to  contine  the  cl^annel  to  a  width  of  about  1,000  feet,  or  about  that  of 
the  water-way  under  the  bridge. 

The  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  liiver  shonhl  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  general  scheme  for  tlie  improvement  of  tlie  harbor 
of  Saint  Louis,  and  any  plan  for  the  latter  purpose  should  take  into 
view  the  interests  of  the  whole  city,  at  least  as  far  down  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Des  Peres  River,  if  not  to  include  the  Government  reservation  at 
Jefferson  Barracks,  ami  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Meramec.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  general  plan  has  ever  been  submitted,  but  when  we  re- 
member the  large  estimates  which  have  been  submitted  for  different 
localities,  and  the  fact  that  no  estimates  have  been  made  for  the  lower 
balf  of  this  harbor,  where  improvements  are  even  now  called  for,  it  is 
bat  too  evident  that  a  large  amount  will  be  required  for  the  entire  im- 
provenieut.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  true  interests  of  the  Government, 
of  commerce,  and  of  this  city,  demand  that  an  appropriation  of  not  less 
than  $500,000  should  be  made  at  once,  and  the  appropriation  so  worded 
as  not  to  confine  the  expenditure  to  any  one  locality,  and  that  a  hoard 
of  officers,  having  the  largest  experience  in  this  kind  of  duty,  should  be 
convened  for  the  puri)ose  of  taking  the  w^hole  subject  into  consideration, 
who  should  decide  upon  the  best  method  of  expending  the  amount  ap- 
propriated, and  also  of  making  all  the  improvements  demanded,  and  that, 
when  the  work  is  once  decided  on,  it  should  be  pushed  to  its  completion 
with  the  utmost  vigor. 
Very  respect  full  v, 

W.  F.  EAYNOLDS, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1122  Pink  Strket,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri, 

February  7,  i872. 

Coloxel:  As  directed  by  3011, 1  have*  made  an  examination  of  the  Illinois  ehore, 
opposite  the  month  of  the  MiHSouri.  Measurements  taken  show  that  much  change  has 
taken  place  since  the  survey  made  in  the  fall  of  1870. 

The  cnrrent  of  the  Missouri  seems  to  be  hearing  more  toward  Missouri  Point  and  the 
foot  of  Maple  Island,  and  that  of  the  Missi^ippi,  after  it  leaves  the  foot  of  Ellis  Island 
opposite  Alton,  hears  strongly  toward  the  Missouri  shore,  wearing  away  a  deep  con- 
cavity in  the  latter;  thence,  rebounding  toward  the  Illinois  shore,  it  has  cut  away 
more  than  one-third  of  Maple  Island,  and,  finally,  uniting  with  the  current  of  the  Mis- 
souri, the  two  hear  with  full  force  upon  the  Illinois  shore  in  Missouri  Bend. 

The  hend  has  suffered  an  average  ahrasion  of  250  feet  in  depth  npou  a  length  of 
20,000  feet,  since  Octoher,  1870.  In  one  place,  at  the  end  of  the  Ma<lison  County  RaU- 
road  emhanknient,  the  bank  has  heen  out  away  to  the  de^th  of  950  feet  since  1868. 

Fears  have  heen  entertained  for  a  numher  of  years  that  the  river  would  hreak 
through  its  banks,  and,  finding  its  way  into  the  valleys  of  Long  Lake  and  Cahakia 
Creek,  pass  far  to  the  east  of  Saint  Louis,  completely  shutting  the  city  off  from  the  river. 

In  my  report  to  you  of  the  3d  of  February  last,  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Missoinri,  I 
Rtated  that  I   apprehended  no  immediate  dauger  to  the  city  from  this  cause,  and  the 
residts  of  iny  recent  examinations  have  only  confirmed  the  opinion  then  expressed.    As 
I  have  already  described  this  locality  in  the  report  referred  to,  it  would  only  be  a  rep 
etitioQ  of  words  to  describe  it  again. 

The  destruction  to  property  from  this  abrasion  is  great,  and  if  some  protection  is  not 
afforded  the  hanks,  numbers  of  farms  and  other  property  will  he  destroyed,  unless, 
from  causes  that  cannot  be  foreseen,  the  action  of  the  currents  should  be  stayed. 

A  gf^at  deal  has  been  written  upon  this  subject  and  a  variety  of  plans  suggested  to 
meet  the  difficulty,  the  majority  of  them  based  upon  the  idea  of  turning  the  course  of 
the  Misconri.  The  effects  of  such  measures  upon  rivers  like  the  Missouri  and  Lower 
Mississippi  are  always  uncertain,  and  it  would  seem  best,  in  my  opinion,  where  a  choico 
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is  l6ft  the  engineer,  to  protect  the  banks  wherever  necessarj  and  not  interfere  with  the 
flow  of  the  stream. 

An  exception,  however,  exists  in  the  case  in  which  an  inclination  is  observed  npon 
the  part  of  the  stream  to  take  the  course  we  wish  it  to  pursne.  It  is  well,  then,  to 
assist  it.  Upon  this  principle  it  was  suggested,  in  my  last  report  to  yon,  to  clear  the 
obstructions  from  Mobile  Chute.  But  the  conditions  of  last  year  upon  these  rivers  are 
not  the  conditions  of  this  year.  The  Missouri  current  seems  now  to  be  bearing  away 
from  the  head  of  Mobile  Cbute.    A  flood,  however,  may  bring  it  back. 

The  only  way  that  seems  clear  to  me  to  effectually  prevent  further  abrasion  in  Mis- 
souri Bend  is,  to  protect  the  banks  either  by  means  of  Jettees  or  with  a  continuous  re- 
vetment. The  former,  although  cheaper  at  first  than  the  latter,  are  open  to  many 
objections.  It  is  necessary  to  carry  them  up  high  enough  to  protect  the  banks  at  all 
stages  of  water — in  this  locality  as  high  as  the  banks  themselves;  and  they  should  be 
carried  out  far  enough,  at  this  level,  to  protect  the  reaches  of  shore  between  them  from 
the  action  of  the  eddies.  They  are,  moreover,  subject  to  heavy  scour  at  their  heads  and 
to  the  injurious  action  of  the  water  as  it  flows  over  them;  particularly  so  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  shore  and  jettee.  What  ratio  exists  between  the  length  of  jettoe  and  the 
length  of  bank  it  protects  is  not  easily  stated.  I  have  seen  it  placed  as  high  as  one 
linear  foot  of  jettee  to  fiye  linear  feet  of  bank.  In  the  case  of  a  jettee  built  in  the 
Missouri  River  at  St.  Charles,  it  is  claimed  that  the  length  of  shore  protected  was  about 
fonr  times  the  length  of  jettee.    It  depends,  mainly,  upon  the  location  of  the  jettee. 

A  continuous  revetment,  althongh  more  expensive,  presents  better  chances  of  per- 
manency, and  would  insure  more  tuorough  protection  to  the  banks. 

The  difficulty  of  founding  npon  such  soil  as  forms  the  beds  of  the  Missonri  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers  at  their  junction,  is  well-known  to  all  who  have  given  the  subject  any 
study. 

The  usual  practice  for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  banks  in  the  harbor  of 
Saint  Louis,  (where  the  bed  of  the  river  is  of  the  same  nature  as  at  the  month  of  the 
Missouri,)  and  which  has  given  the  best  results,  is  to  build  a  longitudinal  retaining-dike 
of  loose  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  scarp,  and  then  grade  and  riprap  the  bank.  This 
method  requires  a  great  quantity  of  stone,  particularly  where  the  dike  is  subject  to 
scour ;  the  stone  disappears  almost  as  rapidly  as  thrown  in.  The  only  way  is  to  con- 
tinue to  throw  on  stone  until  the  mass  sinks  to  a  firm  surface,  or  to  a  point  below 
the  effect  of  scour. 

The  expense  of  applying  this  method  to  the  bend  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri would  be  too  great  to  warrant  its  adoption. 

I  believe  that,  in  building  a  revetment  at  the  foot  of  the  scarp  in  Missonri  Bend,  an 
equally  good  and  much  more  economical  plan  would  be  to  sink  rafts  or  aprons  of 
brush,  weighted  down  with  stone;  the  rafts  to  be  built  upon  light  floating  frame-work 
of  hoop-poles,  or  small  saplings;  the  stone  in  pieces  of  thiriy  pound  weight  and  up- 
ward. A  large  quantity  of  brush  and  stone  would  be  requirea.  The  former  can  be 
obtained  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  and  the  quarries  of  Grafton,  Alton,  and  Saint 
Lonis  can  furnish  the  stone.  Brush  fascines  and  willow  panniers,  with  stone,  could 
also  be  used  to  advantage  in  connection  with  the  brush-aprons. 

The  revetment  or  retaining-dike  shonld  be  firmly  settled,  and  carried  up  to  the 
surface  of  low  water.  From  tuis  point  the  bank  should  be  graded  to  a  slope  of  1  npon 
1^,  and  covered  for  half  the  distance  up  with  a  layer  of  6-inch  stone,  placed  with  the 
rough  edge  down.  The  remaining  distance  to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  4-inch  stone, 
similarly  placed.  The  t<ip  of  the  bank  should  be  lightly  strewn  with  3-inch  stone  for 
a  width  or  5  or  6  feet.  .The  stone  being  simply  laid  upon  the  surface  will,  in  the  event 
of  any  slight  wash  beneath  it,  settle  and  keep  the  protection  good. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  brush  and  stone  revetment;  but,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  I  would  not  place  it  biwer  than  |I5  50  per  linear  foot  of  bank  to  be 
revetted.  This  is  independent  of  the  grading  and  riprapping,  or  covering.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  jettees  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  I  would  place 
their  cost  at  $50  per  linear  foot  of  jettee.  Assuming  that,  if  properly  located,  I  linear 
foot  will  protect  4  feet  of  shore,  we  have  for  this  method  |12  &0  per  linear  foot  of  bank 
Uf  be  protected. 

If  the  work  is  undertaken,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  carry  it  for  some  distance 
above  and  below  the  present  limits  of  erosion.  On  this  account,  and  the  probability  of 
further  wear,  I  have  estimated  for  the  protection  of  22,000  feet  of  bank. 

If  it  is  undertaken  to  revet  the  bank  continuously,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow 
the  current  to  cut  in  behind  the  line  of  dike  or  revetment,  as  this  would  simply  result 
in  shifting  the  line  of  scarp. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  commence  the  work  of  grading  and  riprapping  as  soon  as 
the  revetment  could  be  carried  high  enough  to  enable  it  to  be  done.  The  leverage 
height  of  bank  above  low  water  is  25  feet 
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Ediimate  for  protection  hy  meann  ofjeitee^. 

22,000  linear  feet  of  bank,  at  $12  50 $275,000 

Add  for  engineeriog  and  contingencies  15  per  cent 41, 250 

Total 316,250 

Estimate  /or  protection  of  bank  h\f  means  of  continuous  rvntmentj  grinding  j  j'c. 

22,000  linear  feet  of  brush  and  stone  revetment,  at  $15  50 $341, 000  00 

381,944  cubic  yards  of  earth  excavation  and  grading,  at  30  cents 114, 583  20 

9,187  cubic  yarda  of  6-inch  stone  covering,  at  $2 18,374  00 

6,067  cubic  yards  of  4-inch  stone  covering,  at  $2 12,134  00 

l,OOOoubicyardBof  3-inch  stone  for  top  of  bank,  at  $2 2,000  00 

488,091  20 
Add  for  engineering  and  contingencies  15  per  cent 73, 213  68 

Total : 561,304  88 


It  vill  be  seen  that  either  plan  will  be  very  expenHive. 
Very  rQSx>^<^^^^^y>  yo«'  obedient  servant, 

CHA8.  J.  ALLEN, 
Captain  of  Engineers, 
Lieutenant  Colouel  W.  F.  Raynolds, 

U,  8,  Corps  of  Engineers^  Saint  Louis,  Mo, 
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FORTY-SECOND  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION. 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 
In  the  House  of  Bepreaentativea,  May  17, 1872. 

The  following  resolntion,  originating  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  14, 1872, 
has  this  day  been  concurred  in  by  the  Senate : 

Besolvcdhy  the  House  of  R^rescntaiives,  (the  Senate  concurring,)  That  there  be  printed 
five  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress  of  London,  with  accompanying  docu- 
ments ;  one  thousand  copies  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  two  thousand  for  the  use  of 
the  HoQs<f,  and  two  thousand  for  the  State  Department. 

Attest: 

EWD.  Mcpherson,  cierk. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  COM- 
MUNICATING  THE  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 
TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PENITENTIARY  CONGRESS  OF  LONDON, 
IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  MARCH  7. 1871. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  a  preliminary 
report  of  Dr.  E,  C.  Wines,  ap^iointed,  under  a  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress of  the  7th  of  March,  1871,  as  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
to  the  international  congress  on  the  prevention  and  repression  of 
cnme,  including  penal  and  reformatory  treatment. 

U.  8.  GEANT. 

Washington,  February  23, 1872. 


PIIEUMINARY  REPORT  TO  THE  ^RESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PENITENTIARY 
CONGRESS  OF  LONDON. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  February  15, 1872. 
As  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  the  ^<  International  Con- 
giess  on  the  Prevention  and  Repression  of  Crime,  including  Penal  and 
Befonnatory  Treatment,^  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  President, 
and  to  ask  that  he  will  lay  before  Congress,  the  following  preliminary 
lepoTt: 
The  first  legislative  act  of  the  Forty-second  Congress  was  the  pas- 
sage, on  the  7th  day  of  March,  1871,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  of  a  joint 
f^lotion  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  rep- 
itsent  the  United  States  in  the  proposed  congress.    The  President  was 
P^f^aaed  to  name  the  undersigned  as  such  commissioner.    The  appoint- 
ment was  conferred  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  meeting 
of  the  congress — ^much  earlier,  therefore,  than  would  have  been  neces- 
^  if  the  intention  had  been  simply  to  provide  for  representation  in 
the  eoDgress  on  the  part  of  the  Government.    It  was  understood 
(althingh  the  joint  resolution  did  not  in  terms  embody  a  declaration  to 
that  eiect)  that  my  appointment  included  the  further  duty  of  arranging 
the  praBminaries  of  the  congress,  and  made  it  necessary  to  open  com- 
munications, either  personally  or  by  correspondence,  with  all  the  civil- 
ized natioas  of  the  earth.    In  this  view,  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
State  kindly  famished  me  with  a  letter  addressed  to  our  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  abroad,  requesting  them  to  afford  such  aid 
^8  tbej  properly  might  in  the  prosecution  of  my  mission. 

As  it  woald  be  obviously  impossible  for  me,  within  the  time  at  my 
^mnuMid,  to  commanicate  in  person  with  the  governments  of  all  civil-' 
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ized  nations,  I  sought  and  obtained  permission  from  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  call  upon  the  foreign  ministers  accredited  to  this  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  view  to  secure,  if  possible,  their  friendly  co-operation. 
This  was  not  found  to  be  a  difficult  task.  The  ministers — I  believe 
without  exception — entered  promptly  and  warmly  into  the  project,  and 
pledged  such  aid  as  they  might  be  able  to  render  toward  its  realization. 
Those  from  European  countries  gave  me  letters  of  personal  introduction 
to  the  proper  ministers  in  their  respective  cabinets,  and  all  addressed 
notes  to  their  governments  explaining  what  was  proposed,  and  com- 
mending it  to  a  favorable  consideration. 

I  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  8th  of  July,  and,  returning,  arrived  at 
the  same  port  on  the  20th  of  November,  spending  thus  a  little  more 
than  four  months  in  Europe,  organizing  the  elements^  of  the  proposed 
international  penitentiary  congress.  The  governments  with  which  1  was 
able  to  open  personal  communications  were  those  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  the  North  German  Empire,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

The  British  government,  without  pledging  itself  to  official  representa- 
tion, entertained  the  idea  of  the  proposed  congress  with  much  favor, 
and  promised  co-operation  in  a  variety  of  ways.  With  Englishmen, 
however,  as  with  us,  the  method  of  voluntary  action  is  much  employed, 
both  in  the  study  of  social  problems  and  in  the  pursuit  of  social  reforms. 
This  characteristic  was  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  present  case. 
Thus,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Leeds,  last  October,  the  British  Associ- 
ation for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  took  decided  action  in  favor  of 
the  congress  5  and  Sir  John  Pakington,  president  of  the  meeting,  in  his 
closing  address,  gave  emphatic  expression  to  the  general  satisfaction 
occasioned  (he  averred)  by  the  presence  of  the  American  commissioner 
among  them.  Thus,  again,  at  a  meeting  held  in  London,  on  the  3d  of 
November,  in  which  several  ex-cabinet  officers  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment participated,  a  large  and  most  respectable  national  committee  was 
named,  to  be  charged  with  whatever  pertained  to  preparation  for  the 
congress  in  England. 

From  England  I  passed  over  to  France.  Here,  by  procurement  of 
Colonel  Hoffman,  then  in  charge  of  the  American  legation,  audiences 
were  had  of  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  interior,  MM. 
de  K^musat  and  Lambrecht.  These  gentlemen  gave  favorable  enter- 
tainment to  the  idea,  of  the  congress;  and  by  them  I  was  brought  into 
communication  withM.  Jaillant,  supreme  director  of  prisons  for  France,  a 
gentleman  of  great  intelligence,  and  intensely  devoted  to  the  problems 
of  penitentiary  reform.  I  was  given  to  understand  that  a  prison  com- 
mission, created  by  Napoleon  in  1869,  would  be  revived  and  reorganized 
bj'  the  present  government,  and  that  it  would  be  named  by  the  govern- 
ment as  the  National  Committee  for  France,  and  charged  with  the  need- 
ful preparatory  work  in  that  country.  That  has  since  been  done.  M.  de 
E^musat  further  testified  his  interest  in  the  congress  and  his  desire  to 
contribute  to  its  success  by  procuring  for  me  from  the  French  Academy 
an  invitation  to  read  a  discourse  on  the  subject  before  that  illustrious 
body ;  and  the  president  of  the  Academy,  in  replying  to  my  remarks, 
pledged  its  members  to  the  use  of  their  best  efforts  in  aid  of  the  pro- 
posed conference. 

I  may  state  here,  in  passing,  that  in  my  negotiations  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  the  different  governments,  three  things  were  asked  of  each, 
viz :  1.  That  it  would  name  commissioners  to  the  congress  of  London. 
2.  That  it  would  name  a  national  committee  for  its  own  country.  3. 
That  it  would  supply  certain  information  relative  to  its  prisons  and 
prison  administration. 
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From  France  I  proceeded  to  Belgium,  and  thence  to  Holland.  In 
both  these  countries  the  governments  had  already  taken  the  first  steps 
toward  an  active  participation  in  the  congress,  moved  to  such  action  by 
communications  on  the  subject  received  from  their  ministers  at  Washing- 
ton. This  greatly  smoothed  my  path  and  facilitated  my  work.  There 
were  no  prejudices  to  be  overcome,  no  indifference  to  be  removed.  The 
official  judgment  had  been  gained  and  the  sympathy  of  the  authorities 
enlisted.  In  one,  a  national  committee  had  been  named ;  in  the  other, 
it  had  been  determined  upon.  Little  remained  to  be  done,  beyond  con- 
ference and  suggestion.  My  task  here  was,  therefore,  an  easy  one ;  and 
the  progress  made  since  my  visits  has  been  such  that  preparation  may 
be  said  to  be  well-nigh  (^mpleted  in  the  two  states.  Both  will  be  fully 
and  ably  represAted  in  Loudon  by  government  members  and  others. 
A  difficulty,  peculiar  in  character  and  of  considerable  magnitude,  has 
been  surmounted.  In  continental  countries  a  strict  line  of  demarkation 
is  drawn  between  governments  and  the  public  at  large,  to  this  effect: 
that  where  governments  associate  for  international  purposes,  private 
participation  is  excluded ;  and,  conversely,  where  assemblages  of  pri- 
vate citizens  are  convened,  governments  are  not  accustomed  to  send  rep- 
resentatives. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  usage  will  be  widely 
if  not  universally  disreganled  in  the  present  instance;  and  that  govern- 
ments, as  such,  will  name  delegates  of  their  own  to  the  congress,  while 
national  committees  will  designate  others.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Grevelink,  chief  superintendent  of  prisons  and  state  police  for  Nether- 
lands, and  a  member  of  the  national  committee  for  that  country,  informs 
me  that  the  minister  of  justice  has,  on  the  nomination  of  the  committee, 
named  two  of  its  members,  and  will  probably  name  a  third,  to  repre- 
sent the  government  in  the  congress  at  the  public  expense,  and  that,  at 
the  proper  time,  the  committee  itself  will  invite  such  others  as  it  may 
deem  expedieut,  to  attend  the  congress  as  delegates  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

On  my  arrival  at  Berlin,  Prince  Bismarck  was  not  at  the  capital. 
Minister  Bancroft  therefore  put  me  in  communication  with  the  honor- 
able secretary  of  state,  who  replaces  him  in  his  absence,  and  by  that 
gentleman  I  was  introduced  to  Count  Eulenburg,  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, who  is  charge<l  with  the  oversight  of  the  prisons  and  penal  admin- 
istration of  the  empire.    After  listening  to  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
and  objects  of  my  mission,  the  minister  was  pleased  to  express,  in  very 
emphatic  terms,  his  approval  of  those  objects,  and  to  promise  an  earnest 
wpport  of  the  congress,  and  the  use  of  his  best  endeavors  to  secure 
P»ticipar;ion  therein  by  all  the  different  states  composing  the  North 
G^nnan  Union.    This  pledge  has  since  been  amply  redeemed.    Count 
Balenbarg,  under  instruction  from   Prince  Bismarck,  took  effective 
BMasures  to  have  the  interest  not  only  of  Prussia,  but  of  all  the  other 
governments  of  the  empire,  directed  to  the  approaching  congress.    He 
<^J^  to  his  aid  for  this  work  a  distinguished  councilor  in  his  own 
Jwoiitry — Herr  Steinmann — who  is  specially  occupied  with  the  prison 
qocB&ra.    Besides  charging  this  officer  with  the  preparation  of  a  report 
in  aii8wer  to  the  questions  submitted  relative  to  the  condition  of  German 
prisons,  he  directed  him  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  persons 
in  the  several  states  of  the  empire,  for  the  forming  of  committees,  with 
whom  he  may  confer,  and  through  whom  representation  in  the  congress 
of  London  may  be  secured  from  all  the  different  members  of  the  Union. 
My  negotiations  with  the  AustroHungarian  government  were  prior 
to  the  late  change  in  the  ministry,  and  while  Count  Beust  was  still 
prime  minister  and  chancellor  of  the  empire.    Mr.  Jay,  American  min- 
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ister  at  Vienna,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  congress  has  been  con- 
spicuous, though  scarcely  exceptional,  (for  all  our  ministers  have  lent 
prompt  and  willing  assistance,)  honored  me  by  a  personal  introduction 
to  the  chancellor,  with  whom  our  interview  lasted  more  than  half  an 
hour.  Count  Beust  received  the  idea  of  the  proposed  international 
reunion  with  much  favor,  gave  his  adhesion  to  it  without  hesitation, 
and,  the  minister  of  justice  being  absent  at  the  tinje,  placed  me  in  com- . 
munication  with  Dr.  Eduard  Ritter  Von  Liszt,  attorney  general  (the 
highest  law  officer)  of  the  empire.  This  gentleman  from  the  first  mani- 
fested the  deepest  interest  in  the  movement,  regiarding  it  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  most  hopeful  that  had  been  or  could  be  proposed. 
The  crisis  through  which  the  government  has  passed  since  the  date  of 
my  visit,  resulting  in  a  change  of  the  ministry,  has  delayed  the  action 
confidently  anticipated  at  that  time;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  only  a  post- 
ponement, and  not  a  declension.  Mr.  Jay  has  not  forgotten  the  object, 
nor  been  idle;  and  Dr.  Von  Liszt  informs  me  that  the  present  minister 
of  justice  has  the  most  favorable  disposition,  and  he  feels  confident 
that,  through  his  interest  and  efforts,  my  wishes  regarding  the  partici- 
pation of  Austria  will  have  a  perfect  realization. 

Mr.  Lanza,  president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  and  minister  of  the 
interior,  having  in  this  latter  capacity  charge  of  the  penal  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  entered  with  all  his  heart  into  what  he  himself  has 
designated  "  this  great  scientifico-social  movement."  In  my  interview 
with  hinr,  he  unhesitatingly  assured  me  that  Italy  should  be  behind  no 
nation  of  the  world  in  the  support  it  would  give  to  the  congress  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  efforts  it  would  put  forth  to  insure  its  success.  And 
that  promise  he  has  nobly  fulfilled.  He  addressed  an  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  report  upon  the  subject  to  the  King,  submitting  to  him  at 
the  same  time  the  draught  of  a  royal  decree,  which  His  Majesty  imme- 
diately promulgated,  naming  twenty-one  eminent  citizens  as  a  royal 
commission,  charged  with  the  duty  of  studying  and  proposing  the  solu- 
tion of  the  more  important  questions  offered  by  modem  penitentiary 
science.  This  commission  has  a  specijjl  and  most  important  work  to  do 
for  Italy;  but  its  labors  are  intended  at  the  same  time  to  aid  the  con- 
gress of  London,  and  it  has  formed  a  sub-committee  of  its  own  members 
to  act  as  the  national  committee  of  Italy.  It  is  due  to  Minister  Lanza, 
as  showing  at  once  his  zeal  in  this  movement  and  his  friendship  for  our 
country,  ta  state  that  he  caused  the  commissioner,  during  his  sojourn  at 
Rome,  to  be  entertained  as  the  guest  of  the  Italian  government. 

Switzerland  was  the  last  of  the  European  governments  with  which 
personal  communication  was  had.  Though  smallest  in  extent  and  pop- 
ulation, the  Swiss  Confederation  has  not  been  behind  any  of  the  European 
states  in  the  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  it  has  accepted  the  idea 
of  the  congress,  and  labored  for  its  realization.  President  Schenk,  to 
whom  Minister  Eublee  personally  introduced  me,  at  once  pledged  the 
co-operation  of  his  government,  and  the  faith  thus  plighted  has  been 
kept  to  the  letter.  The  council  of  the  confederation  has  created  a 
national  committee;  has  named  a  commissioner  to  the  congress,  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  naming  others  if  it  see  occasion;  has  answered  the 
question  submitted ;  and,  in  short,  may  be  said  to  have  already  all  but 
completed  the  \york  of  preparation  for  Switzerland. 

From  most  of  the  continental  governments  visited  reports  in  answer 
to  the  questions  submitted  have  been  received  touching  their  prisons  and 
prison  administrations;  and  from  the  others  I  have  information  that 
similar  reports  are  on  the  way,  and  may  be  expected  within  a  few  days. 

The  undersigned  was  unable,  within  the  time  to  which  his  mission 
abroad  was  necessarily  restricted,  to  visit  and  open  negotiations  with  the 
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more  distant  of  the  European  governments,  viz:  those  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Denmark,  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  These 
governments  have  been  addressed  through  the  American  ministers  ac- 
credited to  them. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  singular,  and  will  be  interesting  to  the  President 
and  the  American  people  to  be  informed,  that  the  Ottoman  government, 
of  those  just  enumerated,  has,  thus  far,  shown  most  interest  in  the  con- 
gress, and  taken  action  in  regard  to  it  in  a<lvance  of  all  others.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Brown,  American  cfiarge  Waffaires  ad  interim  at  Constantinople,  has 
brought  the  proposition  for  the  congress  to  the  notice  of  the  Turkish 
government,  which  at  once  responded  favorably,  and  will  be  represented 
in  the  conference.  He  reports  the  minister  of  police  as  feeling  so  warm 
an  interest  in  the  matter  that  he  has  caused  the  proceedings  of  the  pub- 
Uc  meeting  in  London  relating  to  it  to  be  translated  into  Turkish  for 
circulation  through  the  empire.  The  journals  publish  leaders  on  the 
subject,  ^nd  urge  that  the  various  communities — Armenian,  Greek,  and 
Mussulman — as  well  as  the  government,  send  delegates  to  the  congress, 
claiming  that  the  country  has  of  late  made  much  progress  in  the  principles 
of  truth  and  justice,  as  well  as  in  intellectual  culture,  and  that  this  will 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  show  to  the  world  how  great  the  advance  has 
been.  Our  ministers  to  Russia,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way have,  at  the  instance  of  the  undersigned,  brought  this  subject  before 
the  governments  of  those  countries  5  but  as  yet  no  decision  has  been 
reported,  though  the  hope  is  expressed  in  reference  to  all,  that  the  decis- 
ion, when  reached,  will  be  favorable.  Minister  Cramer,  accredited  to 
Denmark,  writes  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of  certain  documents  to  reach 
him,  he  had  been  unable  to  formally  address  the  government  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  would  do  so  as  soon  as  fresh  copies  of  the  said  papers  should 
come  to  hand,  and  would  use  his  best  endeavors  to  secure  favorable 
action.  1  have  some  knowledge  of  the  interest  in  prison  reform  which 
exists  to-day  in  Denmark,  and  especially  of  the  favor  in  which  the  prop- 
osition for  the  international  congress  is  held  by  the  able  and  accom- 
plished gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  prison  administration  of  that 
o[)untry ;  and  judging  from  the  facts  thus  within  my  knowledge,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  Denmark  will  be  present  and  will  contribute  her  full 
share  toward  any  useful  results  that  may  be  reached.  Greece  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe  from  which  no  communication  whatever  has 
been  received.* 

In  some,  at  least,  of  the  numerous  British  colonies  scattered  over  the 
tace  of  the  earth,  interesting  experiments  in  prison  discipline  are  going 
on;  questions  of  penitentiary  reform  are  keenly  studied;  and  substantial 
progress  is  making  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
report  that  a  number  of  these  are  likely  to  be  represented  in  the  con- 
fess, and  some,  indeed,  have  already  appointed  their  delegates. 

Torning  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  we  find  the  prospect  for  a  suc- 
c^qI  conference  scarcely  less  promising.  The  ministers  of  the  Span- 
j^-^eaking  republics  of  North  and  South  America,  as  also  of  the  Em- 
pii«  of  Brazil,  have  taken  a  strong  interest  in  this  movement  from  the 
tot,  and  have  made  active  exertion  to  promote  its  success  in  their 
''cspective  countries.  Mexico,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  Chili, 
Colombia,  and  other  South  American  states  have  decided  to  take  part 
in  the  congress,  and  some  of  them  have  already  named  their  commis- 
sioflers.    Japan  and  flayti  will  be  likely  to  be  present  by  their  repre- 


*Sioc6tbe  date  of  this  report  iuforoiation  bos  been  received  from  the  Hon.  Mr  Fran- 
cis, United  States  minister,  tbat  tbe  government  of  Greece  has  taken  tbe  action  asked, 
and  has  named  a  commissioner  to  represent  it  in  tbe  congress. 
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sentatives.  Indeed,  the  strong  probability  is  that  there  will  be  few,  if 
any,  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  unrepresented  in  the  approach- 
ing international  congress  of  London,  called  for  the  study  of  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  repression  of  crime  and  the  reformation  of 
criminals. 

As  regards  the  United  States,  little  need  be  said.  The  General  Gov- 
ernment inaugurated  this  movement,  and  it  is  freely  accorded  by  other 
nations  the  honor  which  belongs  to  that  position.  As  the  nation  itself 
is  to  be  officially  represented  in  the  congress,  so,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  each 
of  the  States  as  well.  The  legislatures  of  several  have  already,  by  joint 
resolution,  authorized  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  commissioners. 
This  has  been  done  in  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  and,  I  think,  Michigan ;  perhaps  in  some  other  States 
also.  It  is  believed  that  most  of  the  States  will  take  similar  action,  and 
that  all,  or  nearly  all,  might  be  induced  to  do  so  by  the  necessary  effort 
to  that  end.  The  leading  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  their  governing  boards,  are  likely  to  send  delegates 
to  the  congress;  and  so  are  the  boards  of  State  charities.  It  is  believed, 
also,  that  the  police  organizations  of  our  larger  cities,  and  the  more  im- 
portant criminal  courts,  will  be  in  the  conference  by  their  representa- 
tives. It  seems  a  thing  mueh  to  be  desired  that  the  country  which 
Originated  the  congress  should  be  largely  represented  in  it;  and  the  re- 
verse of  this  would  be  proportionately  humiliating. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  offer  a  truthful,  though  brief,  sketch  of 
the  work  done,  and  the  progress  made  in  organizing  this  great  move- 
ment in  the  interest  of  civilization  and  humanity.  Every  day  now  wit- 
nesses an  advance  in  some  part  of  the  field ;  every  day  brings  fresh 
evidence  that  the  movement  is  gaining  strength,  and  taking  on  a  fixed 
form;  every  day  strengthens  the  hope  of  large  and  lasting  benefits  from 
a  consummation  which  seems  well  nigh  if  not  rather  quite  assured. 

From  the  exacting  nature  of  other  duties  I  was  unable  to  examine 
any  great  number  of  prisons  and  reformatories  while  abroad,  though  by 
great  effort  I  managed  to  see  between  forty  and  fifty  in  the  aggregate. 
What  I  have  to  say  on  these  will  be  more  fitly  said  in  connection  with 
the  official  reports  on  prisons,  received  from  the  governments  of  the 
countries  visited ;  and  I  therefore  forbear  all  reference  to  them  in  the 
present  paper. 

I  beg  to  submit  to  the  President,  as  a  part  of  this  report,  the  following 
documents,  all  of  them  bearing  upon  the  congress,  and  all  intended  to 
aid  the  preparations  for  it,  and  to  promote  its  success  and  usefulness, 
that  is  to  say  : 

I.  Sundry  official  reports  of  European  governments  on  the  prisons  and 
prison  administrations  of  their  respective  countries;  in  connection  with 
which  will  be  submitted  a  report  of  the  commissioner's  personal  obser- 
vations on  foreign  prisons  and  reformatories. 

II.  The  principles  of  prison  discipline  as  set  forth  in  the  works  of 
Alexander  Maconochie,  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  and  most  vigor- 
ous writers  on  penitentiary  questions. 

III.  Reports  by  standing  committees  of  the  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  Sta-tes  on  criminal  law  reform,  prison  discipline, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  disposal  of  discharged  prisoners. 

IV.  A  review  of  the  State  prisons,  jails,  and  juvenile  reformatories  of 
the  United  States  for  1871. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  WINES, 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  the  International 
Penitentiary  Congress  of  London. 
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A.-OFFICIAL  REPORTS  OF  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS  ON  THE 
PRISONS  AND  PRISON  ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  THEIR  RE- 
SPECTIVE COUNTRIES,  FURNISHED  IN  REPLY  TO  QUES- 
TIONS SUBMITTED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

[Want  of  time  for  sach  a  purpose  has  been  an  absolute  bar  to  the 
preparation  by  the  commissioner  of  any  report  on  the  penal  and  re- 
formatory institutions  visited  and  examined  by  him  during  his  Euro- 
pean tour  of  last  year.  He  hopes  to  supply  this  lack  in  his  final  report, 
to  be  made  after  the  International  Penitentiary  CongriBSS  shall  have 
completed  and  closed  its  labors.  The  following  is  the  series  of  questions 
sabmitted  to  the  different'  governments,  in  reply  to  which  the  reports 
printed  below  have  been  furnished.] 

QUESTIONS. 

I.  Are  all  the  prisons  in  your  country  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
central  authority  f  If  so,  does  this  authority  absorb  all  the  powers  of 
administration,  or  does  it  share  them  with  local  authorities,  and  in  what 
proportions  t 

II.  What  is  the  classification  of  your  prisons  t 

in.  In  what  proportions  are  the  cellular  and  associated  systems  of 
imprisonment  applied  in  your  countryl 

IV.  What  results  have  been  obtained,  severally,  from  these  two  sys- 
tems t  Which  of  them  do  you  prefer,  and  what  are  the  grounds  of  your 
preference! 

V.  From  whence  are  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  prisons  obtained! 
What  proportion  of  these  funds  are  yielded  by  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  ! 

VL  Who  appoints  the  directors  and  other  officers  of  the  prisons,  and 
what  is  their  tenure  of  office  ! 

VII.  What  special  abilities  and  qualifications  do  yon  consider  neces- 
sary in  prison  officers  !  Are  the  qualifications  judged  requisite  actually 
possessed  by  the  greater  part  of  these  officers  in  your  country  ! 

VEIL  Have  special  schools  been  established  in  your  country  for  the 
education  of  prison  officers!  If  such  institutions  do  not  exist,  would 
you  favor  their  establishment,  and  why  ! 

IX.  What  pension  is  accorded  to  prison  officers  who  have  become  inca- 
pacitated by  age  or  otherwise  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  their  office  ! 

X.  What  is  the  exact  difference  between  sentences  to  imprisonment, 
to  redusion,  and  to  hard  labor  ! 

XL  Does  there  exist  in  your  prisons  a  system  of  classification  of  the 
pnsoners !    If  so,  how  is  it  applied,  and  what  are  its  results  ! 

Xn.  Can  prisoners,  by  good  conduct   and  industry,  shorten  their 
terns  of  impnsonment,  and  how  is  this  reduction  effected  ! 
,  XIII.  Do  your  prisoners  share  in  the  earnings  of  their  labor  !    If  so, 
m  what  proportion  ! 

XTV.  What  other  rewards,  if  any,  are  employed  to  stimulate  the  zeal 
of  the  prisoners! 

XV.  What  prison  regulations  are  most  frequently  violated! 

XVI.  What  disciplinary  punishments  are  employed  in  your  prisons  ! 
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XVII.  Is  an  exact  record  kept  of  these  punishments  f 

XVIII.  Are  chaplains  provided  in  all  your  prisons,  and  for  prisoners 
of  all  the  different  religions  t 

XIX.  What,  in  general,  are  the  duties  of  the  chaplains  t 

XX.  What  importance  do  you  attach  to  religious  instruction  as  a 
means  of  reforming  prisoners  t 

XXL  Are  persons  of  both  sexes,  apart  from  the  administration  of  the 
prisons,  permitted  to  labor  for  the  moral  amelioration  of  the  prisoners! 

XXII.  Do  Sunday-schools  exist  in  your  prisons  t 

XXIII.  How  often  are  your  prisoners  permitted  to  write  and  to  receive 
letters  t 

XXIV.  Is  the  correspondence  of  the  prisoners  with  their  friends  found 
to  produce,  upon  the  former,  a  good  or  evil  influence! 

XXV.  Are  the  prisoners  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  their  friends! 

XXVI.  How  are  these  visits  regulated  !  Is  there  between  the  prisoner 
and  the  visitor  an  officer  charged  with  listening  to  their  conversations,  or 
is  such  officer  only  employed  to  observe  their  persons  without  interfering 
with  the  privacy  of  the  interview  ! 

XXVII.  Is  the  moral  influence  of  these  visits  good  or  bad  ! 

XXVIII.  What  is  the  proportion  of  prisoners  who  are  able  to  read  at 
their  commitment! 

XXIX.  Do  schools  for  secular  instruction  exist  in  your  prisons  ! 

XXX.  On  what  conditions  and  in  what  proportions  are  prisoners  per- 
mitted to  attend  these  schools  ! 

XXXI.  What  branches  of  learning  are  taught  in  the  prison  schools, 
and  what  progress  is  made  therein  ! 

XXXII.  Are  libraries  found  in  your  prisons!  What  is  the  general 
character  of  the  books  composing  them  ! 

XXXIII.  Do  prisoners  read  much!  What  books  do  they  prefer! 
What  influence  does  their  reading  exert  upon  them  ! 

XXXIV.  Are  your  prisons  provided  with  a  good  system  of  sewerage! 

XXXV.  How  is  the  water-supply  as  respects  both  quantity  and 
quality  ! 

XXXVI.  Are  your  prisons  well  ventilated! 

XXXVII.  What  means  are  provided  to  insure  the  cleanliness  of  the 
prisons  ! 

XXXVin.  How  is  the  cleanliness  of  the  prisoners  assured  ! 

XXXIX.  How  are  the  water-closets  arranged  ! 

XL.  What  system  is  adopted  for  lighting  the  dormitories  and  cells! 

XLL  How  are  your  prisons  heated! 

XLII.  Of  what  material  are  the  prisoners'  beds  made! 

XLIIL  What  bedding  is  provided  for  them! 

XLFV.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor,  of  recreation,  and  of  sleep! 

XLV.  Where  and  how  are  the  diseases  of  prisoners  treated  ! 

XLVT.  What  diseases  are  most  frequent! 

XL VII.  What  is  the  average  proportion  of  the  sick  ! 

XL VIII.  What  is  the  average  death-rate  ! 

XLIX  Is  there  a  distinction  made  in  your  prisons  between  penal  ana 
industrial  labor!  What  kinds  of  labor  are  adopted  in  the  different 
prisons  ! 

L.  Is  the  deterrent  effect  of  penal  labor  conspicuous,  as  shown  by  the 
diminished  number  of  relapses  ! 

LI.  What  is  found  to  be  the  moral  effect  of  penal  labor  upon  the 
prisoners  ! 

LII.  What  is  the  effect  of  penal  labor  upon  the  health  of  the  pns- 
oners! 
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LrH.  Is  iDdustrial  labor  in  your  prisons  oonducted  by  contractors  or 
directed  by  the  administration  itself! 

LIV.  Which  of  these  two  systems  do  you  prefer! 

LY.  If  there  are  different  systems  of  contracting  for  the  labor  of  the 
prisoners,  which  do  you  prefer  ! 

LVI.  What  proportion  of  your  prisoners  are  ignorant  of  a  trade  at 
the  time  of  their  committal! 

LVII.  Do  the  prisoners  learn  a  trade  while  in  prison! 

LYIIL  Is  it  regarded  as  important  that  the  prisoner,  during  his  in- 
carceration, be  taught  the  art  of  self-help,  and  how  is  this  result  sought 
to  be  attained! 

LIX.  Is  the  frequent  repetition  of  short  imprisonments  for  minor 
offenses  found  to  produce  a  good  efifect ! 

LX.  What  is  the  proportion  of  recidivists! 

LXL  Are  recidivists  sentenced  to  severer  punishments  than  first  of- 
fenders! 

LXII.  Does  imprisonment  for  debt  still  exist  in  your  country  I  If  so, 
do  imprisoned  debtors  receive  the  same  treatment  as  imprisoned  crimi- 
nals! 

LXni.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  principal  causes  of  crime  in 
your  country! 

LXIY.  In  what  proportion  are  the  two  sexes  represented  in  your 
prisons! 

LXV.  Is  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  made  the  primary  aim  in 
the  prisons  of  your  country! 

LXVL  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  your  prisoners  in  general  leave  the 
prison  better  or  worse  than  they  entered  it! 

LXVIL  Are  eflforts  made  to  aid  liberated  prisoners  in  finding  work, 
and  thus  saving  them  from  a  relapse!  How  is  this  done,  and  what  re- 
sults have  been  obtained! 

LXVIIL  Do  prisoners'  aid  societies  exist  in  your  country!  Are  they 
numerous  and  active!  What  results  have  been  accomplished  by  their 
labors! 

LXLX.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  penitentiary  system  of  your  coun- 
try! What  defects,  if  any,  do  you  find  in  it!  What  changes  or  modi- 
fications would  you  wish  to  see  introduced  ! 

ANSWERS. 

[K.  B.— The  Roman  numerals,  in  all  the  reports  which  follow,  refer  to  the  qnestions 
printed  aboye.  It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  the  qnestions  in  each  iudividaal 
report.  The  arranj^enient  actually  adopted  was  thought  sufficiently  conTeuient,  and  is 
ft  great  economy  ofspace.] 


L— FEANCE. 

[Translation.] 

L  The  prisons  of  France,  with  exceptions  to  be  indicated  hereafter, 
depend  upon  a  central  power,  which  is  represented  by  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  and,  under  his  authority,  by  the  director  of  the  administra- 
tion of  prisons- 

§1.  Control. 

The  central  power  exercises  its  control  by  means  of  general  inspec- 
tions, made  by  special  functionaries,  Tiz:  inspectors  general  of  prisons. 
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Besides  this  direct  and  most  important  control,  there  is  a  local  control 
of  the  prefects  for  all  the  prisons  and  penitentiary  establishments ;  of 
the  mayors  and  commissions  of  supervision  for  the  houses  of  arrest,  of 
.justice,  and  of  correction;  and,  finally,  of  the  council  of  supervision  for 
the  colonies  of  correctional  education  of  juvenile  delinquents.  It  is 
necessary  further  to  mention  the  intervention,  though  to  a  very  limited 
degree,  of  magistrates  of  the  judicial  order. 

Oeneral  inspectiona. 

The  inspectors  general  have  two  classes  of  functions,  the  one  accom- 
plished during  their  tours  of  inspection,  and  the  other,  as  will  be  here- 
after seen,  in  the  interval  of  these  tours.  They  are  charged  with  visit- 
ing all  the  prisons  and  penitentiary  establishments,  and  they  give 
account  to  the  minister  of  the  observations  made  on  these  visits,  in  a 
special  report  relating  to  each  establishment. 

The  prefects. 

The  prefect  represents  the  central  power  in  the  department  as  regards 
the  supervision  and  administration  of  prisons;  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
visit,  at  least  once  a  year,  the  prisons  of  his  department.  (Article  611 
du  Code  ^Instruction  eriminelle.) 

Mayors, 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  mayor  of  each  commune,  where  there  is  a  house 
of  arrest,  a  house  of  justice,  or  a  house  of  correction,  to  make,  at  least 
once  a  month,  a  visitation  of  these  houses.  {Article  612,  du  Code  d*ln- 
strucUon  eriminelle.)  By  virtue  of  article  613,  of  the  same  code,  there 
is,  besides  the  police  of  these  prisons.  As  a  prison  is  an  establishment 
of  general  and  not  merely  municipal  interest,  the  authority  which  the 
mayor  is  called  to  exercise  therein  partakes  essentially  of  the  central 
administration.  It  is  as  its  representative  that  he  acts  on  such  occa- 
sions. 

Commissions  of  supervision. 

The  commission  of  supervision,  which  is  established,  in  principle, 
near  each  departmental  prison,  exercises,  as  its  name  imports,  a  super- 
visory action  over  whatever  relates  to  health,  to  supplies,  to  religious 
instruction,  and  to  moral  reform. 

The  function  of  this  commission  is  limited  to  the  control  of  the  vari- 
ous services.  Its  members,  having  no  responsibility,  cannot  perform 
any  act  of  authority  in  the  prisons,  in  which  it  is  important,  moreover, 
to  maintain  unity  of  command. 

As  regards  the  penitentiary  colonies  of  juvenile  delinquents,  the  act 
establishes  {article  Sdelaloidu5  aout,  1850)  a  council  of  supervision, 
charged  with  the  same  mission  of  control  in  these  establishments  as  the 
commission  of  supervision  in  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of 
correction. 

Intervention  of  the  judicial  authority. 

The  penitentiary  and  correctional  colonies  are,  besides,  subjected  to 
the  special  supervision  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  jurisdiction,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit  them  every  year. 
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Bat  this  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  penitentiary  establishments  are 
Bubjected  to  the  control  of  the  jadicial  authority. 

By  tiie  terms  of  the  611th  article  of  the  code  of  criminal  procednre, 
the  committing  magistrate  (juge  dHnstruotion)  is  bound  to  visit,  once  a 
month  at  leasts  the  persons  confined  in  the  house  of  arrest  of  his  arron- 
dissement,  and  the  president  of  the  court  of  assizes,  at  least  once  in 
the  coarse  of  each  session,  must  visit  the  persons  confined  in  the  house 
of  JQstice. 

§  2.  Administration. 

Criminal  legislation  being  the  same  for  all  throughout  the  entire  ter- 
ritory of  France,  the  same  rules  ought  to  control  its  application,  without 
exception  either  of  places  or  of  persons.  As  regards  prisoners  under  sen- 
t^ce,  inequality  of  discipline  is  inequality  of  punishment.  As  regards 
prisoners  awaiting  trial,  this  inequality  constitutes  a  grave  abuse,  be- 
eaose  it  subjects  a  man,  innocent  perhaps,  to  rigors  and  privations 
which  could  not  be  elsewhere  imposed  by  the  administration  upon 
another  man  in  the  same  condition. 

To  establish  and  maintain  in  the  same  prisons  the  application  of  the 
same  principles  and  of  a  uniform  system,  two  elements  are  indispensable, 
unity  of  direction  and  centralization  of  the  financial  means  of  execution. 

Unity  of  direction. 

The  director  of  the  administration  of  prisons  is  charged  with  admin- 
istering, under  the  authority  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  the  prisons 
and  penitentiary  establishments  of  every  class  in  France.  Under  him, 
and  as  a  deliberative  consultative  board,  is  found  the  council  of  inspect- 
ors general  of  prisons,  which  is  called  upon,  in  the  interval  of  their 
teiffs  of  inspection,  to  give  advice  on  the  more  important  questions  of 
the  service.  The  instructions  and  regulations  emanating  from  the  cen- 
tnl  administration  are  addressed,  through  the  intervention  of  the  pre- 
fects, who  represent  the  executive  power  in  the  departments,  to  t^ 
directors  of  the  different  establishments. 

At  the  head  of  each  central  prison  is  found  a  director.  His  action 
extends  to  all  parts  of  the  service.  He  is  specially  charged  with  con- 
ducting the  correspondence  with  the  minister  of  the  intenor,  to  whom 
he  addresses  his  reports  on  the  financial,  industrial,  and  disciplinary 
condition  of  the  establishment,  through  the  agency  of  the  prefects,  ex- 
eqit  in  urgent  and  extraordinary  cases. 

Directors  of  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction  are 
charged  with  the  administration  of  those  establishments  in  one  or  more 
dqp«rtments.  In  the  prisons  situated  at  the  place  of  their  residence 
tih^  action  makes  itself  felt  directly,  like  that  of  the  director  of  a  cen- 
^  prison.  On  all  parts  of  the  service,  and  in  the  other  prisons  in- 
^Bectiy,  through  the  agency  of  the  principal  keepers,  who  receive  their 
ii'stnictions  and  are  required  to  address  to  them  frequent  reports. 

Ab  important  part  oi  their  functions  has  reference  to  the  economical 
^^iMiigtration  of  the  prisons,  to  purchases,  to  the  yerification  of  ex- 
P^iWtt,  to  the  control  of  the  accounts,  cash,  and  material ;  in  short,  to 
the  preparation  of  the  various  financial  documents  which  they  send  to 
^c  central  administration. 

The  principal  keepers  are  the  agents  charged  with  the  care  and 
supervision  of  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction. 
The  organization  which  has  just  been  described  is  the  same  in  all  the 
S.  Ex.  39 2 
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departments  of  France,  except  in  one  only,  that  of  the  Seine,  an  ex- 
ception which  deranges  the  harmony  of  the  system. 

The  directors  of  the  public  colonies  of  juvenile  delinquents  are  assim- 
ilated by  their  functions  to  the  directors  of  the  central  prisons.  It  is 
theifefore  the  central  power  which  conducts  the  administration  by  their 
hands. 

It  cannot  be  the  same  in  the  other  colonies,  which  are  private  estab- 
lishments. The  director  is  only  approved  by  the  administration,  and 
this  latter  exercises  such  control  as  it  has  only  through  the  intermediate 
agency  of  the  prefects  and  the  inspectors  general.  The  administration 
of  these  private  establishments  has  been  determined  by  a  general  regu- 
lation of  recent  date,  which  explains  why  they  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  attain  that  administrative  uniformity  which  is  remarked  in  the  pub- 
lic establishments  of  the  same  kind. 

The  colonies  are  appropriated  to  children  who  have  for  the  most  part 
been  acquitted,  but  have  been  sent  by  the  tribunals  into  a  house  of 
correction,  to  be  there  trained  under  a  severe  discipline.  There  are 
establishments  in  which  education  is  made  more  prominent  than  re- 
pression, and  the  duty  of  the  central  power  is  to  see  that  the  children 
are  properly  treated,  and  that  they  receive,  conformably  to  law,  a  moral, 
religious,  and  industrial  education. 

Centralization  of  the  financial  means  of  execution. 

A  law  of  the  5th  of  May,  1855,  which  transferred  to  the  budget  of 
the  state  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and 
of  correction,  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  departmental 
budgets,  has  accomplished,  for  all  the  degrees  of  imprisonment,  the 
centralization  of  the  financial  means  of  execution ;  a  centralization 
which  till  then  existed  only  with  regard  to  the  central  prisons.  Never- 
theless this  is  still  a  point  where  the  central  power  is  not  completely 
independent  of  the  local  authorities,  and  where  the  vote  of  the  general 
council  of  the  department  must  lend  its  concurrence.  The  department 
has  preserv^ed  since  1855  its  property  in  the  buildings  used  as  bouses  of 
arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction,  and  has  l>een  at  the  expense  of  all 
needed  repairs. 

Penal  establishments  not  depending  on  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

Certain  establishments  for  punishment  do  not  depend  on  the  di- 
rection of  prisons  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  to  wit : 

1.  The  establishments  in  which  men  are  undergoing  the  punishment 
of  hard  labor. 

2.  The  prisons  appropriated  to  prisoners  of  the  army  and  navy. 
The  administration  of  the  bagnios,  of  the  penal  colonies,  and"  of  the 

prisons  of  ports  and  arsenals,  is  centralized  in  the  ministry  of  the  navy  5 
that  of  the  military  penitentiaries  in  the  ministry  of  war. 

However  the  case  stands  with  the  central  prisons,  the  houses  of  arrest, 
of  justice,  and  of  correction,  and  the  establishments  of  correctional  ed- 
ucation for  juvenile  delinquents,  the  administration  of  prisons  in  the 
ministry  of  the  interior  has  an  importance  which  is  computed  by  a  bud- 
get of  about  15,000,000  francs,  by  a  personnel  of  4,700  employes,  and  by 
an  average  population  exceeding  50,000  prisoners. 

11.  The  establishments  which  receive  prisoners  are : 

Navy : 
1.  The  penal  colonies  of  Guiana  and  New  Caledonia,  and  the  bagnio 
of  Toulon,  for  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor. 
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Interior : 

2.  The  central  prisons  of  hard  labor  and  correction. 

3.  The  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction. 

4.  The  penitentiary  establishments  devoted  to  the  education  of  juve- 
nile delinquents. 

a.  The  chambers  and  depots  of  safekeeping. 

War  and  Navy : 
0.  The  i»risons  devoted  to  prisoners  of  the  army  and  navy. 

1.  Penal  colonies. 

Bagnio  at  Toulon, 

(Establish' nents  placed  unlcr  the  juris liction  of  the  iiiiniHtry  <il*  the  imvy  uiiil  of  the 

coloDios.) 

The  punishment  of  hard  labor  has  been  for  a  long  time  undergone  in 
France,  as  formerly  that  of  the  galleys,  in  certain  ports  and  arsenals. 

The  execution  of  this  punishment,  with  the  open-air  labor  of  the  con- 
victs, in  sight  of  the  free  population  and  in  contact  with  it,  was  charac- 
terized by  defects  of  every  species  and  by  innumerable  perils.  The  law 
of  the  31st  of  May,  1854,  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  punishment  of 
hard  labor,  brought  a  remedy  to  this  state  of  things  by  substituting  for 
the  fonner  the  punishment  transportation  with  hard  labor.  Estab- 
lishments devoted  to  transportation,  on  the  territory  of  one  or  more  of 
the  French  possessions,  other  than  Algiers,  can  be  created  only  in  .virtue 
of  a  legislative  act.  Nevertheless,  in  case  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  transfer  of  convicts,  and  until  such  obstacles  shall  have  ceased,  this 
punishment  is  undergone  provisionally  in  France. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1854,  the  bagnios  of 
Rochefort  and  Bresrt  were  suppressed.    There  remains,  therefore,  only 
that  of  Toulon  as  a  depot  for  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation.  The 
most  important  establishment  for  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor  is 
the  penal  colony  of  Guiana.    A  second  was  created  in  1864,  in  an  island 
of  Oceanica — New  Caledonia — which  offers,  by  the  salubrity  of  its  cli- 
mate and  the  fertility  of  it«  soil,  conditions  propitious  to  transportation. 
The  trauspoi'tation  of-  women  is  authorized  by  the  law,  in  view  of  mar- 
riages to  be  contracted  with  the  convicts  after  their  provisional  or 
Mnitive  liberation.     The  administration  selected,  from  among  the 
female  prisoners  of  every  class,  those  who  expressed  a  desire  to  profit 
by  these  arrangements.    These  women  are  placed,  to  undergo  their 
poQishment  until  their  provisional  or  definitive  liberation,  in  a  special 
establishment  at  Maroni,  under  the  supervision  of  the  religious  ladies 
«f  Cherry.    There  is  found,  already,  a  certain  number  of  women  at 
Cayenne ;  bat  the  majority  of  females  sentenced  to  hard  labor  still  un- 
wgo  their  punishment  in  the  central  prisons  of  the  continent,  agreeably 
to  ^sixteenth  article  of  the  penal  code. 

2.  Central  prisons. 

The  central  prisons  of  hard  labor  and  corrections  receive. — 1.  Certain 
persons  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  namely,  women  and  old  men  of  the 
age  of  sixty  and  upward ;  2.  Persons  sentenced  to  reclusion;  3.  Persons 
sentenced  as  eorrectionals  to  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year. 

The  central  prisons,  whose  origin  dates  back  to  the  law  of  the  con- 
stitoent  assembly  of  October  6, 1791,  were  constituted  a  general  system, 
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to  extend  over  the  whole  country,  by  an  imperial  decree  of  June  16, 
1808.  Their  existing  organization  dates  from  the  royal  ordinance  of  April 
2, 1817,  which  gave  them  the  name  they  still  bear,  of  houses  of  hard 
labor  and  correction,  a  designation  in  harmony  with  the  penal  code 
promulgated  in  1810. 

3.  Houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction. 

These  prisons  are  also  called  departmental  prisons,  not  only  because 
they  are  devoted  to  the  exclusive  service  of  the  department  in  which 
they  are  placed,  but,  above  all,  from  considerations  of  property  and  of 
the  budget.  On  one  side,  the  property  in  them,  though  they  belong  to 
the  State,  was  assigned  to  the  departments  by  a  decree  of  April  9, 1811, 
together  with  the  charges  thereupon,  whether  for  repairs,  enlargement, 
or  the  construction  of  new  buildings;  on  the  other  side,  the  current 
ex];)enses  of  these  prisons  were  for  a  long  time  a  charge  of  the  depart- 
mental budgets. 

These  prisons  receive — ^the  arresteil  5  the  accused ;  the  correctUmneHs 
sentenced  to  one  year  and  less  ]  persons  sentenced  to  severer  punish- 
ments, who  are  awaiting  their  transfer;  police  prisoners;  persons  im- 
prisoned for  debts  in  matters  criminal,  correctional,  of  simple  police,  and 
olfisc;  juvenile  prisoners,  whether  arrested,  accused,  or  in  the  way  of 
paternal  correction  ;  and  civil  and  military  prisoners  en  route. 

Houses  of  arrest  and  of  justice  are  indispensable  to  each  jurisdiction  ; 
consequently  they  are  found  in  each  chief  place  of  arrondissemenU  To 
answer  to  the  intention  of  the  law,  {article  604  Code  WlrtatructioA,  cripn- 
nellej)  they  ought  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  prisons  established  for 
punishment.  But  the  complications  which  would  ensue  upon  this  sepa- 
ration in  the  services,  the  increase  of  the  personnel,  which  it  would  render 
necessary  in  the  greater  number  of  localities,  in  which  a  single  chief 
keeper  is  sufficient  for  the  three  houses,  and.  Anally  •the  difficulty  <rf  ob- 
taining from  the  departments  special  places,  have  led  to  this  result: 
that  the  three  houses  are,  in  general,  but  three  distinct  wards  of  the 
same  prison. 

4.  Establishments  devoted  to  the  correctional  education  of 

JUVENILE  delinquents. 

These  establishments  receive  minors,  of  sixteen  years  and  under,  of 
both  sexes.  They  are  di\ided,  for  young  male  prisoners,  into  peniten- 
tiary colonies  and  correctional  colonies.  In  the  first  are  placed — 1. 
Young  children  acquitted  in  virtue  of  the  00th  article  of  the  penal  code 
as  having  acted  without  knowledge,  but  who  are  not  sent  back  to  their 
parents ;  2.  Young  prisoners  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  more  than 
six  months  and  not  exceeding  two  years.  These  establishments  are 
public  or  private.  Those  are  called  public  establishments  which  have 
been  founded  by  the  state,  and  of  ^hich  the  state  names  and  pays  the 
directors  and  employes;  and  those  are  called  private  establishments 
which  are  founded  and  directed  by  private  persons,  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  state. 

The  correctional  colonies  receive — 1.  Young  prisoners  sentenced  to 
an  imprisonment  of  more  than  two  years ;  2.  Young  prisoners  from  the 
penitentiary  colonies  who  have  been  declared  insubordinate.  The  cor- 
rectional colonies  are  all  public  establishments. 

A  similar  classification  has  been  established  for  young  female  prison- 
ers.   They  are  received  either  into  a  correctional  ward  directed  by  the 
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State,  or  into  penitentiary  bouses  connected  with  religious  establish- 
ments. 

These  various  establishments  were  called  into  being  by  the  law  of 
the  5th  of  August,  1850.  There  are  actually  counted  of  them  thirty-two, 
viz:  three  public  colonies,  four  correctional  wards,  and  twenty-five  pri- 
vate colonies.  Twenty  establishments  are  devoted  to  young  female  pris- 
oners.   One  of  them  is  directed  by  the  state. 

5.  Chambers  and  depots  for  safe-keeping. 

Tl»e  name  of  chambers  for  safe-keeping  is  given  to  places  in  which 
are  received  prisoners  who  are  being  conveyed  from  point  to  point  in 
localities  where  there  is  no  house  of  arrest,  of  justice,  or  of  correction. 
These  chambers  and  depots  have  the  same  destination  as  such  houses, 
and  are  but  places  for  the  temporary  confinement  of  prisoners  en  route. 
Tiie  chambers  are  under  the  care  of  the  gendarmes  of  the  locality ;  the 
depots  under  that  of  the  agents  of  the  administration  of  prisons.  No 
punishment,  however  trivial,  can  be  undergone  in  them.  The  number 
of  this  class  of  prisoners  is  about  2,400. 

6.  Prisons  devoted  to  prisoners  of  the  army  and  navy. 

iThese  eslablishinente  are  placed  under  the  care  of  the  ministries  of  war  and  of  the 

navy.) 

§  1.  Houses  of  arrest  and  prisons  of  ports  and  arsenals. — These  estab- 
lishments receive — 1.  The  sailors,  soldiers,  or  laborers  of  the  navy 
under  disciplinary  punishment ;  2.  Persons  arrested  for  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanors within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  tribunals  of  the  navy; 
•i.  Persons  sentenced  by  these  tribunals  to  correctional  imprisonment 
of  one  year  and  under. 

§  2.  Military  prisons, — Every  military  prison,  situated  in  a  place  which 
is  the  seat  of  a  council  of  war,  should  be  divided  into  three  sections :  1.  A 
military  house  of  arrest,  receiving  soldiers  of  every  grade  sentenced  to 
disciplinary  punishment ;  2.  A  house  of  justice,  receiving  soldiers  who 
are  being  conveyed  before  a  council  of  war,  and  convicts  awaiting  either 
the  execution  of  their  sentence  or  a  commutation  of  punishment ;  3.  A 
house  of  correction,  teceiN^ng  officers  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment,  and  soldiers  sentenced  to  less  than  a  year  of  imprison- 
ment 

h  3.  Military  penitentiaries. — These  contain  persons  sentenced  to  an 
ini|Hi8onment  of  at  least  one  year.  These  are  persons  undergoing  a 
ponighment  of  a  correctional  nature — the  only  punishment  that  does 
iiol  exclude  from  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Painful  and  afflicting  punish- 
Mit»,  such  as  irons^  hard  labor,  reclnsion,  involve  military  degrada- 
tom  and  the  remission  of  the  convict  to  the  civil  authority  for  the 
^*»«ition  of  those  punishments. 

ffl.  The  question  relating  to  the  measure  in  which  the  cellular 
^dagfiociated  systems  are  applied  in  France  will  be  answered  with 
'^^fewnce  to  the  several  classes  of  prisons. 

1.  Central  prisons. 

The  cellular  system  is  not  applied  in  any  central  prison.  The  disci- 
piiaeof  these  prisons  is  that  of  detention  in  common  with  the  obliga- 
tikm  of  silence.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  cellular  wards,  in  which 
amy  be  confined  certain  classes  of  prisoners. 
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2.  Houses  o/arrestj  ofjmti^y  and  of  correction. 

A  certain  number  of  tliese  establishments  is  constructed  on  tbe  cel- 
lular system.  Out  of  four  hundred  in  all,  there  are  about  fitty  of  this 
kind.  The  other  departmental  prisons  have  been  constructed  or  ar- 
ranged upon  plans,  the  latest  of  which  bears  date  the  7th  of  January, 
18(53,  and  which  have  had  for  their  aim  the  moral  advantages  of  cellulaf 
impinsonment,  with  economy  in  the  means  of  execution.  In  these 
mixed  i)risons,  then,  the  discipline  is  neither  that  of  the  cell  nor  that  of 
imprisonment  in  common.  It  includes  three  kinds  of  imprisonment, 
that  of  wards  designed  for  prisoners,  whose  isolation  is  required  bj'  no 
special  circumstance,  and  who  constitute  the  greatest  number  (with  com- 
mon yards,  dormitories,  and  heaters;)  that  of  common  apartments  which 
are  capable  of  receiving  certain  classes  of  prisoners  not  very  numerous; 
finally,  that  of  individual  apartments,  designed  to  secure,  in  certain 
cases,  private  instruction,  to  protect  against  injurious  or  dangerous 
contacts  young  prisoners  under  arrest,  who  are  shielded  by  a  presump- 
tion of  innocence,  and  also  to  separate  individuals  for  whom,  before  or 
after  their  condemnation,  exceptional  precautions  of  discipline  or  safe- 
keeping are  necessary. 

3.  Juvenile  delinquents. 

Among  the  establishments  designed  for  youthful  prisoners,  the  prison 
of  la  Eoquette,  situated  in  Paris,  is  the  only  one  in  which  cellular  im- 
prisonment is  applied  djiy  and  night,  but  this  prison  receives  only  mi-, 
nors  of  sixteen  years,  arrested  or  accused,  and  persons  sentenced  to  an 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months. 

IV.  As  regards  the  results  of  the  two  systems  of  separation  and  asso- 
ciation, there  can  be  no  question  in  France,  except  as  to  houses  of 
arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction ;  the  only  ones,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  which  have  been  constructed  partly  on  the  cellular  system  and 
partly  on  a  system  of  a  different  kind. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  establish,  even  for  these  prisons,  a 
comparison  of  the  results  yielded  by  the  two  systems.  On  one  side,  in 
effect,  the  statistics  do  not  make  a  distinction  between  prisoners  in  the 
cellular  prisons  and  those  confined  in  prisons  of  the  other  class ;  and, 
on  the  other,  in  a  great  number  of  the  former,  it  is  only  the  edifice 
which  is  cellular.  The  system  followed  is  that  of  association  by  day,  in 
workshops  for  labor,  and  in  yards  for  the  hours  of  rest.  Cellular  sep- 
aration has  place  only  at  night.  The  cellular  prison  at  Mazas,  and  a 
part  of  that  called  La  Sant^,  both  situated  in  Paris,  form  an  exception 
to  this  state  of  things. 

Preferences. — Thesuccessivetendenciesoftheadministration  as  regards 
the  system  to  be  followed  in  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  cor- 
rection, may  bo  epitomized  thus :  1.  Exclusive  adoption  of  the  cellular 
system  down  to  1853;  2.  Subsequently  to  1853,  abandonment  of  that 
system  from  motives  of  economy,  and  adoption  of  a  mixed  system ;  3. 
Kesumptiou  of  studies,  commenced  in  1840,  on  the  application  of  indi- 
vidual imprisonment. 

In  the  first  period,  the  administration  began  by  repelling  every  pro- 
ject of  reconstruction  and  of  repair  of  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice, 
and  of  correction,  not  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  cellular  system. 
The  exx>enses  involved  in  this  system,  and  the  iippossibility  of  any  great 
number  of  departments  providing  the  necessary  funds  from  their  own 
resources,  arrested  the  favorable  dispositions  of  the  councils  general ;  the 
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administration  then  renounced,  for  the  future,  the  cellular  system,  and 
entered  upon  a  new  path,  by  substituting:  the  separation  of  classes  for 
that  of  individuals.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  plans  were  prepared  from 
1853  and  1860  for  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  departmental 
prisons,  which  comprised,  as  we  have  already"  seen,  wards,  common 
apartments,  and  individual  cells.    These  plans  are  still  in  vigor,  only 

ftre  has  been  taken,  in  building  prisons  during  these  later  years,  to 
ultiply  the  number  of  individual  cells. 

But  this  system  is  not  the  last  word  of  the  administration  in  regard 
to  the  prisons  of  the  departments.  The  results  obtained  by  the  system 
are  far  from  being  satisfactory.  We  shall  see  in  effect,  in  the  matter  of 
relapses,  that  out  of  one  hundred  prisoners  in  the  central  prisons  fiftj - 
two  men  and  thirty  one  women  had  been  previously  confined  as  con- 
victs in  the  departmental  prisons. 

The  administration  has,  therefore,  just  resumed  the  studies  com- 
menced in  1840,  on  the  application  of  individual  imprisonment.  This 
system,  in  effect,  appears  to  be  the  only  one  capable  of  averting  the 
dangers  of  promiscuous  association,  so  formidable  in  prisons  which 
receive  prisoners  of  origins  the  most  diverse — arrested,  accused,  persons 
sentenced  for  at  least  a  year,  convicts  awaiting  transfer,  young  pris- 
oners, civil  and  military  prisoner  en  route^  &c.,  &c.  Separation  by 
classes  presents  no  difficulties,  but  there  is  a  selection  to  be  made  of 
persons  for  each  class,  which  requires  great  discrimination  and  a  special 
Mady  of  the  cases  and  character  of  every  prisoner  to  prevent  a  corrupt- 
ing contact  with  others.  The  chief  keepers  of  the  prisons  of  arrondisse- 
menty  who  have  to  maintain  the  order  and  police  of  the  prison  and  to 
watch  over  the  general  services  of  the  house,  cannot  be  required  to 
engage  in  this  minute  study  of  prisoners.  That  is  impossible,  and  it  is 
what  renders  promiscuous  association  so  dangerous. 

Individual  imprisonment,  moreover,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  give  to 
punishments  of  short  duration  a  character  of  intimidation,  which  they 
now  lack,  the  existing  system  too  often  producing  only  the  sad  effect  of 
familiarizing  the  prisoner  with  the  rigime  of  the  prison.  The  considera- 
tion of  economy,  which  heretofore  has  been  of  controlling  force,  and 
whose  reality  has  been  plaeed  in  doubt  by  recent  examples,  no  longer 
8eem8  sufficient  to  balance  the  opposite  considerations  of  public  moralit}', 
which  recommend  the  abandonment  of  the  rigime  in  common  as  far  as 
the  an*esteil,  the  accused,  and  persons  sentenced  to  short  imprisonments 
are  concerned. 

V.  Provision  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  prisoners  in  most 
peuitentiary  establishments  is  made — 1.  By  the  payment  by  govern- 
ment of  a  sum  for  each  day  of  imprisonment,  fixed  by  contract,  for  a 
period,  on  agreement  of  the  parties,  generally  of  three,  six,  or  nine 
years;  2.  By  the  right  conceded  to  the  contractor,  who  has  made  the 
Ugbest  bid,  to  the  product  of  the  prison  labor,  on  condition  that  he  pay  to 
^prisoners  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  the  amount  of  which  varies 
^^Jttiding  to  the  penal  class  to  which  each  prisoner  belongs.    The  price 
o^  the  labor  is  fixed  by  special  tariffs,  approved  for  each  industry  by 
^  Boperior  administration.    In  cpnsideration  of  these  conditions  the 
contractor  is  obliged  to  provide  for  the  board  and  maintenance  of  the 
pnaoners,  in  health  and  sickness,  as  well  as  meet  numerous  obligations 
specified  in  a  list  of  charges,  which  comprises  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  articles. 

Several  important  penitentiary  establishments  are  administered,  as 
regards  their  industries,  directly  by  the  State.  This  mode  of  adminis- 
tiation  admits  of  a  practical  comparison  of  the  two  systems,  and  affords 
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also  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  labor  of  the  convicts  under  certain 
conditions  which  are  quite  incompatible  with  the  management  of  the 
industries  by  way  of  contract ;  such,  for  example,  as  agricultural  labors. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  the  product  of  the  labor  in  the  cen- 
tral prisons,  agricultural  penitentiaries,*  and  kindred  establishments, 
brought  an  average  gain  of  74.33  centimes  (nearly  15  cents)  for  each 
day  of  labor,  which  was  reduced  to  63.90  centimes  (nearly  11  cents)  for 
each  day  of  detention,  or  of  presence  in  the  establishment.  ^ 

The  average  peculium,i  assigned  to  each  prisoner  on  the  above-men- 
tioned gain,  was  33.48  centimes  (nearly  7  cents)  for  each  day  of  labor, 
and  2468  centimes  (nearly  5  cents)  for  each  day  of  detention. 

The  contractor  received,  from  the  tenths  conceded  to  him,  25.73  cen- 
times (nearly  6  cents)  for  each  day  of  detention.  This  sum  represents 
the  part  which  the  prisoners  contribute  toward  their  support  by  their 
labor.  The  proportion  is  the  same  for  the  two  central  prisons  and  the 
three  agricultural  colonies,  whose  industries  are  managed  by  the  state. 

In  general,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  establishments  in  Corsica, 
the  cost  of  support  (not  including  the  expenses  of  supervision  and  oi 
administration)  may  be  set  down  at  50  centimes  per  capita  for  each  day 
of  imprisonment.  Consequently,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  convict 
meets  about  one-half  the  cost  of  his  maintenance. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  in  one  of  the  female  .central  prisons 
it  has  been  possible  entirely  to  withdraw  the  subsidy  granted  to  the 
contractor,  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  being  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  the  establishment.  In  another  prison  the  contractor,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving anything  from  the  state,  pays  to  it  a  centime  per  day  for  each 
convict.  It  is  permitted  to  hope  from  this  example  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  at  length  attain  the  end  which  it  has  always  sought  in  this 
regard,  that  of  exempting  the  treasury  from  the  personal  expenses  ot 
the  prisoners  who  are  confined  in  its  great  prisons  for  punishment. 

In  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction,  as  in  nearly  all 
the  central  prisons,  the  contract  system  of  labor  is  adopted.  The  sys- 
tem is  worked  upon  the  same  principles  in  the  departmental  as  in  the 
central  prisons. 

The  short  stay  of  the  prisoners  in  the  greater  part  of  these  prisons, 
the  difficulty  of  organizing  workshops  for  groups  of  individuals,  sub- 
divided almost  to  infinitude,  not  only  because  of  the  small  importance 
of  the  establishment,  but  also  as  a  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  class- 
ing them  in  distinct  categories;  and, in  short, the  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  tenthsf  assigned  to  the  contractor  make  the  departmental  prison 
proportionally  more  costly  to  the  state  than  the  central  prisons. 

Since  1855,  when  the  serAice  of  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  ana 
of  correction  became  centralized  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  the 
product  of  the  labor,  which,  outside  of  the  prisons  of  the  Seine,  did  not 
exceed  16,000  francs,  rose  in  1868  to  1,811,672  francs,  (the  earnings  ot 
about  14,000  laborers,  out  of  a  total  number  of  prisoners  amounting  to 
22,998.) 

The  average  product  of  the  labor,  then,  has  been,  in  the  departmental 
prisons,  a  little  more  than  six  centimes  for  each  day  of  imprisonment, 
(8,267,764  days.)  • 

In  1868  the  average  expenditure  for  maintenance  of  these  estaouSD- 

*  This  name  is  ^iven  to  the  three  central  prisons  established  in  the  isl^d  of  Gorsicft' 
t  The  part  of  his  earnings  belongingto  the  prisoner. 

t  Persons  under  arrest  and  awaiting  trial,  who  ask  for  work,  are  allowed  seve 
tenths  of  their  earnings. 
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ments  was  50.30  centimes^  (not  inclading  the  expense  of  supervision  and 
administration.) 

To  sum  up,  it  resolts,  from  the  preceding  explanations,  that  the  part 
eontributed  by  the  prisoner  toward  the  cost  of  maintenance  may  be 
placed  at  50  per  cent,  in  the  central  prisons,  and  at  about  17  per  cent, 
only  in  the  departmental  prisons. 
The  state,  in  the  public  colonies  for  juvenile  delinquents,  and  the  di- 
^Jrector,  in  the  private  colonies,  gets,  in  principle,  the  total  product  of  the 
labor  of  the  inmates.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  save  a  deduc- 
tion to  provide  for  certain  rewards,  under  the  title  of  encouragements  to 
labor  and  good  conduct,  and  in  what  relates  to  children  placed,  tempo- 
rarily, with  persons  outside. 

The  directors  of  the  private  colonies  receive  a  daily  compensation  for 
Uie  labor  of  the  oolanSy  varying  from  60  to  70  centimes,  by  means  of 
which  they  ought  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  administration,  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  the  expenses  occasioned  by  their  primary  and  religious 
iastniction,  as  well  as  the  redemption  of  the  original  cost  of  the  estab- 
ment 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  precision  the  product  of  the  daily  labor 
in  the  penal  colonies.  The  juvenile  prisoners  are  most  commonly  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  labors,  or  in  improving  the  estate — ^labors  whose 
value  can  be  counted  only  in  the  increased  value  given  to  the  domain 
which  has  been  thereby  improved. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  convicts  in  the  bagnio  of  Toulon — abate- 
jneut  being  made  of  some  diminutions  of  expense — was  estimated,  for 
the  year  1868,  at  65.68  centimes  per  day  for  each  prisoner. 

At  Guiana  the  cost  per  day  amounted  to  not  less  than  1  franc  and  71 
centimes,  including  the  proportional  expense  of  transportation  and  return. 
There  must,  however,  be  deducted  from  this  cost  the  value  of  the  work 
dooe  by  the  convicts,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  imjwssible  for  the  ministry 
of  the  interior  to  give  sufficient  indications. 

VI.  In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  officers  and  their  tenure  of  office: 
The  ralcK  which  govern  the  naming  of  the  various  agents  who  compose 
the  personnel  of  the  penitentiary  establishments  are  different  according 
as  the  question  relates  to — 1.  The  central  prisons,  the  agricultural  peni- 
t^tiaries,  and  the  public  colonies  of  juvenile  delinquents;  2.  The  houses 
of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction ;  3.  The  private  colonies  of  juve- 
nile deUnqnenta. 

lu  the  central  prisons  and  other  similar  establishments  the  function- 
aries, employes,  and  agents,  to  whichever  service  they  may  be  attached, 
tiat  is,  where  they  are  proposed  for  the  administration,  properly  so 
odled,  or  for  special  services,  or  for  supervision,  are  named  by  the  min- 
uter of  the  interior.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  keepers  called 
w^ntiary,  (stagiaires^)  who  are  admitted  by  the  prefects  on  presenta- 
tWB  by  the  directors.  (Decree  of  the  24th  December,  1869,  articles  8 
lid  9.) 

A«  regards  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction,  the 

AuMtioiiarieB  and  employes  proposed  for  the  administration  are  named 

i^tke  minister,  and  the  employes  of  the  other  services  are  named  by 

tiie  prefects,  as  also  the  agents  of  supervision,  other  than  the  chief 

ieqien.    Still,  these  appointments  do  not  become  definitive  till  they 

iAFe  received    the   ministerial  approval.    As  regards  the  principal 

keepeiBj  a  recent  decree  of  the  chief  of  the  executive  power,  under  date 

<>f  the  3l8t  of  May,  1871,  reserves  their  appointment  to  the  minister  of 

the  interior. 

By  the  terms  of  the  law  of  the  5th  August,  1850,  relative  to  the 
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education  of  juvenile  delinquents,  every  private  penitentiary  colony  is 
governed  by  a  responsible  director,  approved  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  The  employes  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  director  must 
be,  in  like  manner,  approved  by  the  prefect.  (Loi  du  5  aoiit  1850 ; 
Beglement  ginSral  du  10  avril  1869.) 

In  the  department  of  the  Seine,  where  the  prisons  are  managed,  in 
many  of  their  relations,  under  authority  of  special  provisions,  the 
directors  are  named  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  on  presentation  by 
the  prefect  of  police ;  the  other  employes  are  named  by  the  prefect.  In 
effect,  it  is  the  prefect  of  police  who,  in  Paris,  administers  the  peniten- 
tiary establishments. 

The  inspectors  general  of  prisons  and  penitentiary  establishments  are 
named  by  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  duration  of  the  functions  of  the  different  employes  composing 
ihe  personnel  of  the  "penitentiary  service  is  not  limited  by  any  determi- 
nate time.  The  agents  who  have  not  been  gravely  derelict  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions  continue  in  place  till  they  have  reached  the  age 
at  least  of  sixty  and  have  been  in  service  thirty  years. 

VII.  The  seventh  question  relates  to  the  necessary  talents  and  quali- 
fications of  prison  officers. 

The  management  of  penitentiary  establishments  requires  technical 
and  administrative  knowledge  of  great  breadth,  and  offers,  besides, 
special  difficulties,  arising  out  of  the  complicated  organization  of  the 
service.  It  demands,  in  truth,  a  profound  knowledge  of  business,  of 
minist^ial  regulations  and  details,  and  an  unremitting  application,  a 
quality  essentially  requisite  in  all  directors.  The  administrator  who 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  contractor  whose  interests  are  directly 
antagonistic  to  those  of  the  state,  ought  to  unite  an  unceasing  watch- 
fulness with  an  intelligent  control.  The  principal  duties  of  the  adminis- 
trator of  penitentiary  establishments — such  as  the  organization  of  the 
prison  labor,  the  examination  of  tariffs  of  labor,  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  in  the  midst  of  a  perverted  population,  the  choice  and  em- 
ploynient  of  means  to  awaken  in  the  prisoners  thoughts  of  repentance 
and  iileas  of  moral  renovation — all  these  duties,  and  others  analogous, 
demand  a  special  aptitude,  fortified  by  an  experience  more  or  less 
extended.  Penetrated  with  the  idea  that  the  direction  of  the  peniten- 
tiary establishments  cannot  be  confided,  without  the  gravest  risks,  to 
agents  who  do  not  offer  the  most  trustworthy  guarantees,  the  superior 
administration  has  established  rigid  rules  to  guard  against  the  bestow- 
ment  of  the  elevated  functions  of  the  service  upon  agents  whose  apti- 
tude and  experience  would  leave  the  least  room  for  doubt.  In  the  same 
order  of  ideas,  it  exacts,  in  the  case  of  all  its  agents,  of  whatever  degree, 
the  knowledge  demanded  by  the  positions  which  they  are  to  fill,  and 
makes  their  promotion  dependent  on  conditions  of  time  and  experience, 
varying  according  to  the  importance  of  the  trusts  to  which  they  aspire. 
/D^crct  du  24  dScemhre  1869,  titre  HI.)  In  short,  to  keep  out  of  the 
service  of  the  prisons  agents  unable  to  oft'er  the  guarantees  desired,  a 
ministerial  decree,  under  date  of  the  25th  of  March,  1867,  instituted, 
in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  a  commission  charged  with  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  employment  in  the  active  service  of  the  central 
prisons  and  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction.  The 
programme  of  the  required  examination  comprises  the  following  points: 
writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  the  principles  of  accounts,  history  and 
geogra])hy,  (principally  of  France,)  general  notions  of  the  penal  system 
and  of  criminal  procedure,  general  ideas  of  civil  law,  the  civil  and  judi- 
tcial  administration,  and  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  laws, 
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decrees,  and  ordinances  relating  to  tbe  penitentiary  rifjime.    The  exami- 
nation includes,  in  addition,  a  written  composition. 

Thanks  to  these  various  measures,  the  personnel  of  the  prison  service 
is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  agents,  enlightened,  capable,  and  up 
to  the  height  of  the  duties  with  which  they  are  charged.  Many  of  the 
higher  officers  unite  to  all  the  aptitudes  required  in  the  director  of  a 
penitentiary  establishment  a  rare  administrative  ability  and  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  criminality.  In  the  h^ver  ranks  of  the  personnel^  a 
majority  of  the  agents  are  upright,  zealous,  and  earnestly  devoted  to 
their  duties.  * 

VILT.  There  do  not  exist  in  France  schools  specially  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  directors  and  employes  of  prisons,  and  the  necessity  for 
establishing  them  has  not  been  made  apparent.  The  best  school,  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  appears  to  be  that  of  practice  and  experience,  and 
the  prescriptions  of  the  decree  of  the  26th  December,  1869,  constitute, 
certainly,  sufficient  guarantees  that  positions  in  the  prison  service  will 
not  be  confided  to  incapable  and  inexperienced  agents. 

IX.  As  has  been  said  in  the  answer  to  a  previous  question,  prison 
officers  whose  commissions  have  not  been  revoked,  continue  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  until  the  day  of  their  retirement  from  the  service. 
The  diiferent  agents  of  the  penitentiary  administration  are  subject,  as 
regards  their  retirement  and  the  pension  that  may  be  granted  them,  to 
the  rules  embodied  in  the  law  of  the  9th  of  June,  1853,  relating  to  civil 
pensions.    The  principle  laid  down  by  this  law  is,  that  every  public 
fiinctionary,  paid  directly  from  the  funds  of  the  state,  has  a  legal  claim 
to  a  retiring  pension,  when  he  fulfills  the  required  conditions  of  age  and 
of  continuance  in  the  service,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  has  attained  the 
age  of  sixty,  and  has  accomplished  a  service  of  twenty  years.    It  is  im- 
portant to  remark  that  account  is  made  of  military  services,  when  there 
are  superadded  to  them  twelve  years,  at  least,  of  civil  services.    More- 
over, a  pension  can  be  granted  at  fifty  years  of  age,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  service,  to  those  who  have  become  incapacitated  from  a  longer 
discharge  of  official  duty  by  grave  infirmities  resulting  from  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions.    In  short,  this  same  law  relieves  from  every 
condition  of  age  and  continued  service,  1.  Those  who  may  have  been 
disabled  from  continuing  their  service,  whether  as  the  result  of  an  act 
of  devotion  in  some  public  interest,  or  in  exposing  their  own  life  to  save 
the  life  of  one  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  as  the  result  of  a  struggle  or 
combat  encountered  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  2.  Those  to  whom 
*  grave  accident,  resulting,  notoriously,  from  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, shall  have  made  it  impossible  to  continue  them. 

X.  The  tenth  question  calls  for  an  explanation  of  the  difference  be- 
^^n  sentences  to  simple  imprisonment,  to  reclusion,  and  to  hard  labor. 
Simple  imprisonment  is  a  correctional  punishment;  its  duration  is 
f«  six  days  at  least,  and  for  five  years  at  farthest.  The  individual 
*8tenced  to  simple  imprisonment  may  be  deprived,  wholly  or  in  part, 
ojf  his  civil  and  his  family  rights.  In  case  of  relapse,  the  duration  of 
w  pimishment  may  be  doubled. 

TSc  panishment  of  simple  imprisonment  is  undergone  in  the  depart- 
ffleirtal  houses  of  correction,  in  case  it  is  not  for  more  than  a  year. 

Sentences  to  simple  imprisonment  for  more  than  a  year  are  undergone 
in  tbe  central  prisons  of  hard  labor  and  correction. 

He  convict  is  employed  at  some  one  of  the  labors  carried  on  in  the 
establishment.    {Articles  40,  41  du  CodepSnal.) 

Beclusion  is  a  punishment  afflictive  and  infamous.  Every  person 
^ntenced  to  reclusion  is  confined  in  a  central  prison,  and  employed  in 
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labors  which  are  carried  on  in  the  prison.  The  duration  of  this  punish- 
ment is  for  five  years  at  least,  and  for  ten  years  at  the  utmost. 

A  sentence  to  the  punishment  of  reclusion  implies,  moreover,  the 
loss  of  civic  rights. 

Hard  labor  is  an  afflictive  and  infamous  punishment. 

The  actual  mode  of  application  of  this  punishment  is  regulated  by  the 
law  of  the  30th  of  May  and  Ist  of  June,  of  which  mention  has  already 
boon  made. 

The  sentence  to  hard  labor  for  life  implies  civic  degradation  and  civil 
death.  A  sentence  to  hard  labor  for  a  limited  term  draws  after  it  civic 
degradation.  The  ];)erson  so  sent/enced  is,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
punishment,  in  a  state  of  civil  death.  A  guardian  and  subrogate  guard- 
ian are  appointed  for  him  to  manage  and  administer  his  goods. 

The  sent<mce  which  imposes  the  punishment  of  hard  labor  is  printed 
and  posted  in  the  central  city  of  the  department,  in  the  city  where 
the  sentence  was  pronounced,  in  the  commune  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, and  in  that  of  the  domicile  of  the  convict. 

Criminals  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  a  limited  term  are,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  sentence  and  during  their  whole  life,  legally  under  the 
supervision  of  the  police. 

XI.  In  the  departmental  prisons  the  prisoners  are,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, divided  into  classes. 

Adults  and  juveniles  under  arrest  and  civil  and  military  prisoners 
en  route  occupy  separate  places  in  a  ward  which  takes  the  name  of  house 
of  arrest. 

The  accused,  and  persons  sentenced  by  the  court  of  assizes,  awaiting 
their  transfer,  occupy  distinct  places  in  a  ward,  which  takes  the  name  of 
house  of  justice.  • 

Persons  sentenced  to  simple  police  punishments,  and  those  sentenced 
correctionally  to  punishments  whose  duration  does  not  exceed  a  year, 
are  confined  in  a  special  ward,  which  takes  the  name  of  house  of  cor- 
rection. 

In  the  female  wards,  the  arrested,  the  accused,  the  sentenced,  young 
girls,  and  prisoners  en  route,  form  distinct  classes,  and  occupy  separate 
apartments,  as  far  as  the  prison  buildings  permit. 

In  what  concerns  the  classes  of  sentenced  prisoners  forming  the  popu- 
lations of  the  c>entral  prisons,  the  second  article  of  the  royal  ordinance 
of  AprM  2, 1817,  directs  that  persons  sentenced  by  courts  of  assizes  and 
by  correctional  tribunals  shall  be  confined  in  distinct  and  separate  places. 

Hitherto  it  has  not  been  possible  to  apply  this  rule,  but  the  central 
administration  has  for  some  time  had  under  consideration  a  project 
which  will  enable  it  soon  to  give  effect  to  the  terms  of  the  above-men- 
tioned ordinance. 

Conformably  to  this  project,  certain  central  prisons  will  be  exclusively 
devoted,  some  to  reclusionaries,  others  to  correctionals. 

The  male  and  female  prisoners  undergo  their  punishments  in  distinct 
central  prisons.  Special  wards  in  the  central  prisons  of  Clairvaux  and 
of  Nimes  are  reserved  for  persons  sentenced  to  simple  imprisonment. 

Juveniles  from  sixteen  to  twenty  one  years  of  age,  who  from  their  age 
are  exposed  to  certain  dangers  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw 
them,  are  placed  in  the  agricultural  penitentiary  of  Castelluccio,  Corsica, 
or  in  special  wards. 

For  a  long  time  the  French  administration  has  felt  the  necessity  of 
creating  in  the  prisons  classes  based,  above  all,  upon  the  degree  of  per- 
versity of  the  convicts  confined  in  them. 

Thus,  on  the  one  side,  the  dangerous  prisoners,  those  who,  before 
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Uieir  coDYictioiiy  had  a  character  T^hich  would  be  likely  to  expose  them 
to  the  outrages  of  their  fellow-prisoners,  or  who  might  be  a  cause  of  dis- 
order and  insubordination,  are  placed  in  special  cellular  wards,  called 
wards  of  isolation. 

Wards  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  wards  of  preservatiott 
and  amendment,  have,  on  the  other  side,  been  established  in  various 
central  prisons  and  appropriated  to  persons  sentenced  for  a  first  ofifense 
committed  under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  imimlse,  or  of  some  violent 
and  momentary  passion. 

This  experiment  is  still  so  recent  that  it  wonld  be  rash  to  pronounce 
open  its  results;  but  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  thus  far 
conducted  are  of  a  nature  to  encourage  the  administration  to  persevere 
in  the  paUi  on  which  it  has  entered.  It  can  be  affirme<l  that  the  pris- 
oners placed  in  these  wards  have  shown  themselves  sensible  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  which  they  have  been  made  the  object,  and  have  exerted 
themselves  to  justify  it  by  their  good  conduct.  They  have  been  re- 
markable for  their  industrious  application  to  work,  and  the  local  admin- 
istration has  rarely  been  under  the  necessity  of  putting  them  back  into 
the  common  ward. 

XII.  It  is  aske^l  wheth^r  prisoners,  by  their  good  conduct  and  indus- 
ityj  may  shcnten  their  punishment,  and,  if  so,  in  what  way?  To  this  we 
leply: 

Prisoners  may  be  restored,  by  pardon,  to  free  life;  they  can  also 
obtain  commutations  or  reductions  of  punishment.  An  ordinance  of 
F^ruary  6,  1818,  fixes  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  applications  fbr  clem- 
ency, which  is  generally  exercised  in  concert  with  the  administrative 
and  judicial  authorities.. 

The  admission  of  prisoners  on  the  registers  of  preservation  is  not  ex- 
dnsively  the  result  of  their  good  conduct  in  prison.  Eegard  is  also  had 
to  their  antec^ents  and  the  causes  of  their  conviction.  Greater 
severity  and  circumspection  are  shown  in  regard  to  recidivists  and  ta 
convicts  whose  crimes  point  them  out  as  specially  dangerous,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  those  who,  from  their  criminal  connections,  would  seem 
almost  sure  to  fall  back  into  crime  after  their  liberation. 

As  a  general  thing,  prisoners  placed  on  the  lists  of  preservation  most 
have  previously  undergone  one-half  of  their  punishment ;  still,  this  con- 
dition is  not  indispensable. 

Finidly,  what  is  to  be  said  relating  to  military  prisoners  will  be  intro- 
duced under  a  special  head. 

Xm.  The  products  of  the  labor  of  persons  sentenced  correctionally, 
who  undergo  their  punishment  in  a  departmental  house  of  correction, 
m  shared  in  moieties  between  the  administration  and  the  prisoners, 
tbe  administration  surrendering  its  share  to  the  contractors,  who,  by 
the  terms  af  their  contract,  are  charged  with  the  entire  expense  of  the 
wmomic  services.    The  state  pays  to  the  contractors,  in  addition,  a  fixed 

nm  for  each  day  of  imprisonment 
labor  is  obligatory  only  for  those  who  have  been  sentenced.    The 

snested  and  the  accused  can  work  when  they  desire  it,  and  when  it  is 

pMaMeto  place  tools  in  their  hands  without  having  to  fear  suicides  or 
wcapes. 

The  labor  of  the  arrested  and  the  accused,  who  have  a  right  to  the 
wholeof  the  product,  is  the  object  of  special  agreements.  To  indemnify 
the  contractor,  who  has  to  furnish  material  and  tools,  there  is  made,  in 
his  favor,  from  the  sum  total  of  their  earnings,  a  deduction  of  three- 
tenths.  In  the  central  prisons  the  product  of  the  labor  is  divided  into 
tenths.    A  portion  of  these  tenths  is  assigned  to  the  convicts,  and  takes 
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the  name  of  peculium.  The  quota  of  tenths  granted  to  the  convicts  is 
determined  by  tlie  nature  of  the  punishments  and  the  number  of  con- 
victions incurred.  The  assignment  is  adjusted  between  the  three  classes 
thus:  correctionals,  five-tenths ;  reclusionaries,  four-tenths;  those  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor,  three-tenths. 

The  part  assigned  to  prisoners  sentenced  on  relai)se  is  reduced  from 
one  to  two-tenths  for  each  previous  conviction,  down  to  the  limit  of  the 
last  tenth,  which  is,  under  all  circumstances,  paid  to  the  convict. 

The  pecnUuni  is  divided  by  moieties  into  peculium  disposable  and 
pectdium  reserved.  The  first  is  at  the  disposition  of  the  convicts  during 
their  imprisonment  for  certain  authorized  uses,  and  especially  for  the 
purchase  of  supplementary  i>rovisions  and  supplies,  for  the  relief  of 
their  families,  and  for  voluntary  restitutions.  It  also  furnishes  reserves, 
to  the  profit  of  the  treasury,  for  fines,  punishments,  breaking  prison,  or 
damages  to  the  prejudice  of  the  state  or  the  contractor.  The  peculium 
reserved  was  established  in  view  of  securing  to  liberated  prisoners  some 
resources  for  their  first  necessities  on  their  discharge  from  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

The  number  of  tenths,  allowed  to  convicts  by  the  ordinance  of  1843, 
may  be  increased  on  account  of  their  good  conduct  and  their  diligence. 
There  may  be  granted  to  them,  in  consideration  of  these  qualities,  even 
six-tenths,  conformably  to  a  decree  of  1854.  The  disposable  peculium 
may  be  increased  by  gratuities  granted  by  the  treasury,  the  manufac- 
turers, or  the  contractors,  under  the  title  of  recompense  and  encourage- 
ment; and  it  may  also  be  augmented  by  the  transfer,  under  the  same 
title,  of  portions  of  the  peculium  reserved  to  the  peculium  disposable. 

Finally,  as  regards  juvenile  prisoners,  the  general  regulation  of  the 
10th  of  April,  1869,  directs  that  the  chiefs  of^colonies  shall  submit  to  the 
minister  the  dispositions  having  in  view  the  rewarding,  by  a  pecuniary 
payment  drawn  from  the  product  of  their  labor,  those  youths  who  shall 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  industry,  their  religious  senti- 
ments, or  their  obedience. 

The  same  regulation  authorizes  the  directors  of  the  colonies  to  hire 
or  confide,  temporarily,  the  juvenile  prisoners  to  private  persons  for 
agricultural  labors,  with  the  sanction  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
and  under  certain  conditions.  « 

Juveniles  thus  farmed  out  have  a  right  to  a  moiety  of  the  wages  paid 
for  their  labor.  These  sums  are  given  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  Ub- 
eration. 

XIV.  Other  rewards,  accorded  to  convicts,  are :  Designation  for  em- 
ployment as  foreman  of  a  workshop,  monitor  in  the  school,  overseer  of 
a  dormitory,  and  other  positions  of  trust,  such  as  hospital  attendants, 
store-keepers,  secretaries,  &c. 

In  the  colonies  of  juvenile  prisoners  the  rewards  are :  the  gift  of  play- 
things, public  commendation,  prizes  at  the  time  of  the  general  distribu- 
tion, positions  of  trust,  grades,  badges,  (ribbons  for  the  young  girls,) 
good  marks,  additional  food,  the  table  of  honor,  inscriptions  on  the  roll 
of  honor,  provisional  liberation,  or  placing  at  apprenticeship  outside  of 
the  colony,  military  enlistments,  airtl  the  gift  of  little  books,  with  credits 
in  the  savings-bank. 

XV.  The  moral  offenses  most  frequently  exhibited  are  theft,  assaults, 
indecencies.  As  regards  the  infractions  of  disciplinary  rules,  more  than 
half  the  cases  in  the  central  prisons  consist  of  violations  of  the  law  of 
silence. 

In  most  of  the  penitentiary  establishments,  next  to  that  just  named, 
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the  most  frequent  infractions  are :  refusal  to  work,  the  secret  use  of  to- 
bacco, gambling,  trafficking,  and  the  unlawful  possession  of  money. 

The  men  sentenced  to  simple  imprisonment  are  those  who  commit  the 
greatest  number  of  moral  oilVnses,  as  well  as  infractions  of  the  rules  of 
discipUne. 

In  the  female  prisons  a  comparison  of  the  whole  number  of  oftenses 
and  infractions  yields,  in  like  manner,  a  result  unfavorable  to  those  who 
jire  sentenceil  to  simple  im])risonment. 

XVI.  Order  and  discipline  are,  in  general,  well  maintained  in  all 
establishments  dependent  upon  the  penitentiary  administration,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  a  recourse  to  coercive  measures  of  an  excessive 
severity. 

Acts  of  rebellion  and  violence  take  place  to  only  a  limited  extent; 
thanks  to  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  rules  intended  to  insure  a 
strict  but  equitable  distribution  of  disciplinary  justice. 

The  punishments  authorized  by  the  regulation  of  the  10th  May,  1831), 
.so  far  as  the  central  prisons  are  concerned,  and  those  sanctioned  by  the 
regulation  of  the  30th  of  October,  1841,  applicable  to  the  houses  of  ar- 
rest, of  justice,  and  of  coiTcction,  are:  confinement  in  a  cell,  with  or 
without  irons,  the  hall  of  discipline,  dry  bread  for  three  days  or  more, 
deprivation  of  the  cantine^  or  of  other  food,  the  reduction  of  the  tenths, 
fines,  privation  of  con*espoudence  and  of  visits,  and  sometimes  the  loss 
of  an  honorable  position,  such  as  that  of  foreman,  overseer  of  a  dormi- 
tory, monitor  in  school,  &c. 

The  con\ict  who  has  incurred  disciplinary  punishments  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  roll  of  honor. 

Corporal  punishments.are  expressly  forbidden. 

The  pauishments  author^ed  in  the  colonies  of  juvenile  prisoners  are : 
privation  of  recreation,  of  correspondence,  and  of  visits,  the  picket,  kneel- 
ing, cleaning  prison,  the  wearing  of  a  disciplinary  dress,  the  loss  of 
grades,  badges,  and  positions  of  tnist,  bad  marks,  reproof  administered 
in  private  or  in  public,  isolation  at  meals,  erasure  from  the  roll  of  honor, 
and  confinement  in  the  punishment  cell. 

Escape  from  prison  involves  the  loss  of  the  peculium  of  the  juvenile 
prisoner,  and  prevents  his  being  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  provisional 
liberty. 

Confinement  in  a  punishment  cell  can  l>e  infiictcd  only  for  offenses  of 
t^e  gravest  character.  • 

XVII.  Every  day  (Sundays  and  feast-days  excepted)  the  director  of 
a  central  prison,  assisted  by  his  assessors,  holds  a  tribunal  of  discipli- 
nary justice,  at  which  are  required  to  appear  prisoners,  reported  on  the 
pievioas  eveiung  as  having  committed  some  infraction. 

The  chief  keeper  inscribes,  at  the  same  moment,  upon  his  register  the 
tleciBions  of  the  director. 
Xinutes  are  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  each  session. 
The  panishments  adjudged  are  inscribed  by  the  schoolmaster  on  the 
hoDetin  of  the  moral  statistics  of  the  convict. 

hi  the  hoases  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction,  the  punishments 
a*«ipflicted  by  the  director  or  the  chief  keeper,  and  are  inscribed  on  a 
special  register,  which  is  subject  te  the  inspection  of  the  prefect  and  the 
major. 

lo  the  colonies  of  j.uvenile  delinquents  the  director  alone  has  the  right 

of  iofiieting  panishments;  these  must  be  inscribed  on  a  special  register, 

and  on  the  bulletin  of  moral  statistics,  which  is  attached  to  the  papers 

[dossier)  of  each  inmate. 

XVni.  In  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction,  a  chap- 
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lain,  choseu  ordinarily  from  among  the  priests  attached  to  a  parish  of 
the  city,  is  charged  with  the  moral  and  religious  service.  In  each  of  the 
<;entral  prisons,  and  of  the  more  important  honses  of  arrest,  of  justice, 
and  of  correction,  a  special  chaplain  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  relig- 
ious service,  and  is  considered  a  regular  employ^  of  the  establishment 

Liberty  of  conscience  is  guaranteed  to  convicts  of  all  religions.  Every 
prisoner,' on  his  entrance  into  the  prison,  is  required  to  declare  to  what 
religion  he  adheres,  a  declaration  whose  truth  js  verified  by  an  adminis- 
trative information,  and  in  case  he  does  not  belong  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion he  is  transferred,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  an  establishment  de- 
signed to  receive  prisoners  of  the  same  religion  with  himself. 

In  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice, and  of  correction,  every  non-GaUiolic 
l)risoner  under  arrest  or  accusation,  whether  Protestant  or  Israelite*  is 
interrogated  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  prison,  to  ascertain  whether  he 
wished  to  be  visited  by  a  minister  of  his  religion,  and,  upon  his  affirma- 
tive response,  the  minister  least  distant  from  the  establishment  is  written 
to  and  informed  of  his  wish. 

As  regards  the  convicts,  the  regulations  are  formal ;  they  are  required 
to  be  present  at  all  the  exercises  of  their  religion  in  the  prison  where 
they  are  undergoing  their  punishment. 

XIX.  In  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction,  which  in 
general — save  in  the  chief  places  of  the  departments — ^have  but  a  mod- 
erate population,  the  duties  of  the  chaplain  are  limited  to  celebrating 
divine  service  on  Sundays  and  feast-days,  to  giving  to  the  prisoners,  at 
least  once  a  week,  a  religious  discourse,  to  visiting  the  dungeons,  cells, 
and  infirmaries,  to  being  present  with  those  condemned  to  death  at  their 
last  moments,  to  visiting  the  sick  when  they  desire  it,  and  to  teaching 
the  catechism  to  the  young  prisoners  who  have  not  made  their  first  com- 
munion.   His  visits  in  the  prison  must  be  made  at  least  twice  a  week. 

These  obligations  are  common  to  the  ministers  of  dissenting  religions 
in  everything  which  is  applicable  to  them. 

In  the  large  penitentiary  establishmeutn,  the  chaplains  consult  with 
the  directors  in  determining  upon  the  various  religious  offices  and  ser- 
vices. They  visit  the  infirmaries,  the  sick,  the  places  of  punishment, 
and  the  solitary  cells.  In  the  sessions  of  the  tribunals  at  thepretoriwm 
of  disciplinary  justice,  they  are  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  assessors 
of  the  director.  To  prisoners  who  are  prevented,  by  their  age  or  infirmi- 
ties, from  taking  part  in  the  labors  of  the  evening,  they  give  moral, 
religious,  or  instructive  readings.  They  are  called  upon  to  give  their 
.advice  on  propositions  for  the  exercise  of  executive  clemency. 

XX.  Eeligious  instruction  cannot  have  a  great  importance  in  the 
iiouses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction,  as  their  population  is 
renewed  almost  daily,  more  particularly  in  the  houses  of  arrest  of  arron- 
dissement 

The  chaplains  of  these  establishments,  being  at  the  same  time  parish 
priests,  have  not  generally  the  time  necessary  to  discharge  their  ministry 
with  success. 

In  establishments  situated  in  the  chief  place  of  the  department,  where 
the  sojourn  of  the  prisoners  is  more  prolonged,  the  chaplain  is  often 
exclusively  attached  to  the  prison.  He  can  then  devote  more  time  to 
the  reformation  of  the  prisoners. 

In  the  central  prisons  for  women,  where,  over  and  above  the  aid  of  tlie 
chaplain,  there  is  that  of  religious  communities,  to  whose  care  is  confided 
the  service  of  supervision,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  prisoners  coine 
to  themselves,  and  to  renounce  a  past  which  they  strive  to  forget 
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?nsoii  reform  bas  found  an  active  co-operatiou  in  tbe  devotion  and  piety 
of  the  sisters.* 

Religious  instruction  does  not  yield,  in  the  central  prisons  for  rnen, 
as  good  results  as  in  those  for  women,  whatever  may  be  the  efforts  of 
tbe  chaplains. 

Recent  statistical  studies  have  informed  us  that,  generally,  convicts 
coming  from  the  country  are  more  accessible  to  religious  sentiments, 
and  the  precepts  of  morality,  than  those  from  great  cities,  that  is  to  say, 
from  important  manufacturing  cities,  where  corruption  is  more  advanced 
and  where  the  principles  of  religion  are  often  ignored  or  denied. 

XXI.  No  |>ersou  is  admitted  into  prisons  to  labor  for  the  reformation 
of  the  prisoners,  without  a  special  authorization  from  the  minister  of 
the  interior. 

In  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction,  commissions  of 
supervision,  composed  of  moii  lield  in  the  highest  esteem  in  each  de- 
partment, have  been  formed,  whose  mission  is  to  watch  over  all  the 
services  of  the  prison,  and,  in  particular,  over  everything  that  relates  to 
Ibe  moral  reformation  of  the  prisoners. 

These  eonmiissions  are  called,  above  all,  io  give  thiMr  services  in  the 
prisons  of  arrondisHementy  where  the  action  of  the  director,  whose  resi- 
dence is  at  tbe  chief  phu*e  of  the  department,  is  not  immediately  felt. 

Commissions  of  supervision  have  not,  as  yet,  [)ertormed  any  services 
in  the  central  prisons. 

XXII.  There  is  not  in  our  prisons  any  Sunday-schools,  properly  so- 
callecl.  The  administration  aims  U)  have  the  repose  of  the  Sabbath 
Htrictly  observed,  and  the  day  consecrated  to  religious  offices  and  to  the 
reading  of  moral  and  instructive  works.  Yet  a  number  of  the  chiefs  of 
l)enitentiary  establishments,  with  a  view  to  avert  the  dangers  of  a  pro- 
tracted idleness,  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  organize  an  hour  of 
school  on  Sunday.  The  superior  administration  has  generalized  this 
innovation. 

In  the  i)enitentiary  colonies,  where,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year, 
the  exigencies  of  agricultural  labor  ]mtsanend  to  the  work  of  the  class- 
room, the  juvenile  prisoners  find  compensation  in  the  instruction  given 
them,  for  two  hours,  on  the  Sabbath. 

XXIII.  A  special  regulation  of  the  administration  determines,  in 
each  house  of  arrest,  of  justice,  or  of  correction,  the  days  and  hours  on 
»Mch  attention  must  be  given  to  correspondence. 

In  the  central  prisons,  ordinarily  the  prisoner  can,  once  a  month,  on 
aSniiday  or  a  feast-day,  write  to  his  family.  He  can  correspond  only 
^th  his  nearer  relatives,  and  with  tlie  guardian  ai)pointetl  for  him,  in 
t'secntion  of  tlie  nineteenth  article  of  the  penal  code,  save  in  excep- 
tional cases,  of  which  it  belongs  to  the  director  to  judge. 

All  relation  witli  convicts,  couliiicd  in  other  prisons,  and  even  with 
Jx^woiL^  arrested  or  accused,  is  forbidden  hini,  unices,  at  least,  there 
*=^istties  of  consanguinity  between  them  and  the  i)risoner.  The  same 
prohibition  exists  in  regard  to  libcrate<l  prisoners — no  communication 
being  |»eraiittecl  with  them.  In  a  word,  the  administration  permits  to  the 
con\ict  ciirrespoiidenc^*  only  with  his  family,  and  such  as  is  absolutely 
reqnireflby  attention  to  positive  interests. 

Tile  letters  which  prisoners  may  have  occasion  to  address  to  the  ad- 
min iiJtra  live  authorities,  and  letters  relating  to  disclosures  to  be  made 


*  A  *«i»«cial  n-lijirions  ordor — tlio  order  Marie-Josepb — was  fonnded  thirty  years  ago, 
for  tbe  wrvicc*  of  suiht vision  of  female  prisoi  8. 
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to  the  judicial  authority,  go  sealed  to  their  destination,  without  having 
undergone  the  inspection  of  the  chief  of  the  establishment.  In  this 
regard  any  facility  is  accorded  to  the  prisoners. 

The  directors  of  prisons  are  charged  with  examining  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  prisoners  on  their  arrival  and  at  their  departure.  This  duty 
is  confided  to  the  chief  keepers  in  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of 
correction.  The  letters  retiiined  by  these  last  must  be  sent  to  the  mayor 
or  the  sub-prefect,  who  considers  whether  there  is  any  occasion  to  deprive 
the  prisoner  of  his  correspondence. 

With  regard  to  permission  to  receive  letters  troiu  outside,  the  prison 
regulation  determines  still  the  conditions  of  the  correspondence.  In  the 
central  prisons  it  is  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  arrest  all  letters  which 
contain  communications  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  service.  In  such 
cases  extracts  are  made  which  are  imparted  to  the  convict. 

XXIY.  Correspondence  with  friends  other  than  relations  is  not 
allowed.  The  prisoner  can  write  only  to  the  members  of  his  family 
most  nearly  related  to  him.  If  api)earances  may  be  trusted,  if  account 
is  taken  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  prisoner  imposes  on  himself  in  send- 
ing to  his  family  pecuniary  aid,  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  ties  of  relationship  are  still  very  strong. 

XXV.  The  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  prohibition  of  all  corre- 
spondence with  their  friends,  equally  forbid  that  they  should  receive  the 
visits  of  these  latter. 

Beyond  the  cases  of  special  authorization  by  the  prefects  and  sub- 
prefects,  convicts  can  receive  no  visits.  There  are,  nevertheless,  ex- 
cepted trom  this  rule  the  father,  mother,  wife,  husband,  brother,  sister, 
uncle,  aunt,  and  guardian,  for  whom,  in  the  departmental  prisons,  the 
written  authorization  of  the  sub-])refect  suffices,  an<l  in  the  central  prisons 
that  of  the  director  of  the  establishment  or  the  prefect. 

As  regards  the  visits  made  necessary  by  higher  considerations,  such 
as  those  of  advocates,  notaries,  magistrates,  or  ministerial  officers,  a 
special  authorization  is  necessary,  and  is  generally  accorded. 

Prisoners  arrested  or  accused  can  receive  the  visits  of  their  relatives, 
or  carry  on  correspondence  with  them,  only  so  far  as  the  committing 
magistrate  or  the  attorney  general  of  the  republic  shall  not  have  forbid- 
den it. 

XXVI.  The  special  rule  of  each  establishment  determines  the  days 
and  hours  at  which  it  is  permitted  to  relatives  to  visit  the  prisons. 
Permits  of  communication  are  given — on  work  days,  only  for  the  hours 
of  recreation ;  on  feast-days  and  Sundays,  only  at  times  not  consecrated 
to  religious  offices. 

During  the  visit,  the  duration  of  which  is  fixed  by  rule,  and  does  not 
ordinarily  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes,  an  agent  of  the  service 
of  supervision  is  present  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  all  communic;v 
tion  other  than  that  by  word  of  mouth,  and  to  overlook  the  parties  and 
prevent  whatever  might  give  occasion  to  abuses  or  to  infractions  of  the 
discipline.  Yet  the  directors  accord  to  the  prisoner,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, greater  facility  and  more  liberty  to  communicate  with  the 
members  of  his  family  th<an  is  indicated  above. 

XXVII.  The  moral  effect  of  these  visits  is,  in  general,  rather  goml 
than  bad. 

XXVIII.  The  number  of  prisoners  who  are  able  to  read  at  the  time 
of  their  commitment  may  be  determined  thus : 

During  the  three  years  1867  to  1869,  when  the  average  number  of  i^ris- 
oners  under  arrest  and  accusation  rose  to  444,133, 1,939  pereons  (men  and 
women)  were  able  to  read,  that  is  43.7  per  cent. 
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During  the  years  1866  to  1868,  the  average  number  of  convicts  rose  to 
18,463;  of  this  number  2,348  were  able  to  read,  which  gives  an  average 
of  12.72  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Finally,  daring  the  same  three  years,  out  of  a  mean  population  of 
juvenile  prisoners  to  the  number  of  8,139, 1,532  were  able  to  read,  which 
ifl  an  average  of  18.86  per  cent. 

XXIX.  The  organization  of  primary  instruction  in  the  penitentiary 
establishments  of  France  dates  really  from  1819.  In  virtue  of  a  decree 
of  the  26th  of  December  of  that  year,  primary  instruction,  embracing 
reading  and  the  first  elements  of  calculation,  was  required  to  be  given  to 
prisoners,  following,  as  far  as  their  number  permitted,  the  method  of 
motnal  instruction. 

Since  that  time  the  administration  has  established  schools  in  all  the 
important  prisons. 

In  1866,  the  minister  of  the  interior  ordered  that  a  greater  extension  be 
given  to  primary  instruction,  antl  required  that  almost  the  entire  prison 
population  should  be  made  to  share  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  old  men, 
invalids,  and  those  whose  perversity  requires  their  exclusion.  The  greater 
part  of  the  departmental  prisons  are  necessarily  without  schools  on 
account  of  the  very  brief  sojourn  of  the  prisoners  in  them,  and  the  ob- 
ligation which  exists  of  separating  the  diflerent  classes ;  but  the  admin- 
istration has  succeeded  in  organizing  schools  in  the  prisons  of  the  chief 
places  of  departments,  in  which  the  greater  number  of  prisoners  per- 
mits the  employment  of  a  clerk,  who  is  charged  at  the  same  time  with 
the  keeping  of  the  school. 

In  the  establishments  of  correctional  education  primary'  instruction 
is  reqnired  to  l)e  given  to  all  the  juvenile  prisoners.  It  comprises  read- 
ing, writing,  the  tirst  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  legal  system  of 
weights  and  mea.sures.  To  this  list  of  branches  may  be  added  mental 
calculation,  surveying,  linear  drawing,  and  general  notions  on  the 
geography  and  history  of  France.  It  is  in  like  manner  recommended 
that,  ill  the  establishments  appropriated  to  young  girls,  elementary  in- 
fitmetiou  be  carefully  imparted. 

XXX.  The  penitentiary  administration  has  not  been  able,  thus  far,  to 
allow  all  the  prisoners  toparticipate  in  the  benefits  of  primary  instruc- 
tion.   While  striving  to  give  a  stronger  impulse  to  instruction,  it  has 

been  obliged  to  discriminate  in  admitting  prisoners  to  the  school,  by 

receiving  fii-st  the  youngest,  afterward  adults,  and  among  the  latter 

those  whose  conduct  is  the  most  satisfactory. 
In  most  of  the  male  prisons  the  number  of  prisoners  admitted  to  the 

*chool  varies  from  12  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  population.    In  the 

female  prisons,  it  is  from  5  to  8  per  cent. 
Attendance  at  school  is  obligatory  on  all  the  juvenile  prisoners. 

Several  hours  of  each  day  must  be  spent  in  school,  except  when  the 

exigencies  of  agricultural  labor,  at  the  time  of  harvest,  compels  a  re- 

^tnetionof  the  schooling  to  Sundays. 
XXXL  Tiie  instruction  given  in  the  prison  schools  consists  of  read- 

^^Si  'Writing,  calculation,  a  Little  orthography  and  geography,  and  the 

metric  system. 

-^sn^rds  the  methods  followed  the  systems  are  different;  they  vary 
according  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  teachers. 

In  the  more  important  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction, 
^nd  iu  the  male  central  prisons,  the  school  is  presided  over  by  a  lay 
teacher,  to  whom  the  chaplain  lends,  from  time  to  time,  his  co-operation, 
ifl  order  to  give  to  the  instruction  the  moral  and  religious  character  which 
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the  adrainistratiou  seeks  always  to  impress  upon  it.  Monitors  arc  se- 
lected from  ainoni^  the  more  intelligent  and  better  educated  prisoners. 

In  the  female  central  prisons  the  school  is  confided  to  the  care  of  re- 
ligious sisters.  •  They  are  aided  by  inoni tresses  <;hosen  lioni  among  the 
prison  poi)ulation. 

The  progress  made  by  the  prisoners  of  both  sexes  is  generally  rather 
slow,  owing  to  the  little  aptitude  of  the  great^^r  part  of  the  scholars. 
Many  of  the  prisoners  who  entered  wholly  illitera^te  leave  the  prison 
knowing  how  to  read,  to  write  passably  well,  and  to  perform  the  simpler 
operations  of  arithmetic;  but  a  complete  elementary  education  is  rare. 
The  admhiistration  has  not  been,  thus  far,  as  well  satisfied  as  it  could 
have  wished  with  the  results  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  prisons. 

It  is  at  this  moment  engaged  in  seeking  new  methods  of  instruction, 
and  the  council  of  general  inspection  is  charged  with  the  study  of 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  a  better  organization  of  the  schools  in  the 
penitentiary  establishments. 

The  teachers  are  recpiired  to  make  eacli  year  the  rejwrts  necessary  to 
inform  the  superior  administration  as  to  the  progress  of  instruction. 
They  must  state  the  degree  of  education  possessed  by  the  young  pris- 
oners at  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  the  establishment.  Mention  ot 
this,  and  of  the  date  of  admission  to  the  school,  are  written  on  the  copy- 
book of  each  scholar,  under  his  name,  to  which  is  added  a  statement  of 
his  age.  The  copy-books  are  shown  to  the  inspectors  general  at  the 
time  of  their  visits,  so  that  thej^  may  personally  assure  themselves  of 
the  progress  of  each  juvenile  prisoner,  and  particularly  of  those  who  are 
soon  to  be  liberated. 

XXXII.  At  the  end  of  successive  studies  on  the  subject  of  libraries, 
the  minister  of  the  interior  addressed,  in  1804,  to  all  the  heads  of  peni- 
tentiary establishments,  a  catalogue  comprising  the  books  which  were 
thereafter  required  to  be  distributed  for  the  reading  of  the  prisoners. 

•  This  catalogue  includes  works  for  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Israelites* 
which  are  intended  to  serve  for  their  moral  and  religious  instruction ; 
also  books  of  history,  accounts  of  voyages,  literary  works,  treatises  on 
ordinary  and  technical  science,  novels,  and  miscellaneous  works.  These 
books  are  examined  with  care  by  the  council  of  general  inspection  of 
the  prisons.  The  works  of  piety  admitted  by  each  religion  are  desig- 
nated only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  ministers  of  the  different 
religions.  The  catalogue  contains  special  indication  of  the  books  more 
particularly  adapted  to  men,  to  women,  and  to  children. 

At  this  moment  the  superior  administration  is  engaged  in  organizin.K 
libraries  in  all  the  penitentiary  establishments.  This  measure,  >vhich  is 
on  the  point  of  realization,  will  involve  in  the  purchase  of  books  an 
expenditure  of  about  30,000  francs. 

XXXIII.  Tlie  prisoners  are  generally  fond  of  reading.  Those  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  this  art  nearly  always  profit  from  the  practice  of  it. 
They  have  their  Sundays  for  reading,  and  on  week-ihns  tln*y  rea«l 
during  the  hours  of  rest,  and  at  meals. 

In  some  establishments  there  are  readings  in  eommon  to  convi(;ts  who 
are  unoccu])ied,  and  to  others  during  the  intervals  of  labor.  Sometimes 
such  readings  are  given  during  mealtime  in  the  refectory.  Tlie  prison- 
ers listen  to  them  with  interest,  but  those  who  know  how  prefer  to  rejul 
to  themselves. 

The  distribution  of  books  takes  pla(!e  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  agent  of  the  administration,  viz,  either  the  instructor  or  the  chap- 
lain, who,  in  his  selection  of  books,  has  regard  to  the  antecedents,  the 
aptitudes,  and  the  conduct  of  each  prisoner,  and  the  officers  charged 
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with  this  duty  perform  it  ia  such  mauuer  as  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  read- 
ing, by  all  the  means  which  are  cousisteut  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
service.  The  obligation  of  silence  imposed  on  the  prisoners  by  the 
i^gulation  of  the  10th  of  May,  1831),  has  greatly  contributed  to  a  love 
for  reading  on  their  part. 

Books  specially  written  for  prisoners  are  not  those  which  they  prefer. 
They  read  with  greater  pleasure  books  of  history,  voyages,  novels,  and 
narratives  which  haA^e  touches  of  the  marvelous,  of  elevated  sentiment, 
and  of  renowned  actions. 

Reading  exerts  a  happy  moral  intiuencs  upon  the  prisoners.  Those 
who  contract  a  taste  for  it  during  their  imprisonment  are  generally  well 
behaved.  Properly  directed,  reading  eft'ects  a  salutary  revolution  in 
the  soul  and  imagination  of  the  prisoner.  Hence,  the  choice  of  books 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Works  which  amuse  by  the  interest 
of  the  drama  and  the  charm  ot*  the  style,  and  those  which  have  in  them 
an  element  of  instruction,  contribute  to  eidighten  and  to  inform  the 
prisoner,  at  the  same  time  that  they  aftbrd  to  him  diversion  and  conso- 
lation. They  serve  to  awaken  in  him  the  love  of  home,  and  sometimes 
predis|)ose  him  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

XXXIV.  The  central  administration  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  hygiene  of  the  prisons,  and  it  takes  special  pains  to  free  them  from 
every  cause  of  humidity.  Even  where  the  buildings  which  serve  for 
imprisonment  are  not  its  own  property,  it  reserves  to  itself  an  absolute 
right  of  control,  as  well  as  ol*  preliminary  approval,  of  all  constructions 
and  repairs  appertaining  to  them.  It  has  the  power  to  insure,  and  it 
does  insure  effectively,  that  sanitary  precautions  are  never  neglected. 

The  projects,  plans,  and  estimates  prepared  either  by  the  architects 
of  the  central  prisons,  or  by  the  architects  of  the  departments,  or  by 
other  professional  men,  are,  agreeably  to  the  12th  and  14th  articles  of 
a  decree  of  the  chief  of  the  executive  power,  under  date  of  the  25th 
November,  1848,  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  inspectors-general 
of  prisons,  assembled  in  council,  to  whom  are  added,  whenever  the 
<inestion  relates  to  sanitary  science,  the  medical  inspectors  general  at 
tached  to  the  sanitary  service  of  the  prisons. 

To  understand  thoroughly  the  spirit  in  which  this  examination  is 
made,  especially  as  regards  drainage,  it  is  sufficient  to  glance  over 
a  circular  of  the  7th  January,  1803,  to  which  is  subjoined  a  plan 
for  the«construction  or  alteration  of  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of 
correction. 
There  are  found  in  this  plan  the  following  rule3 : 

The  fonndatioDH  and  lower  portions  of  the  around  floor  should  bo  made  in  such  nian- 
">"  as  to  completely  exclnde  the  hnmidity  ot  the  soil. 

The  soil  of  the  ^oaud  floor  should,  as  a  general  thing,  be  raised  a  half  meter  at  least 
•''ove  tbc  ext«rior  soil,  by  means  of  materials  adapted  to  exclude  humidity,  and  in 
^^■»  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  construct  dormitories  on  this  floor,  this  elova- 
tiOB  should  bo  carried  to  not  less  than  one  meter. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  buildings  there  should  be  placed  reverses  or  foot-pavements, 
^  «any  off  the  hnmidity. 

**« carrying  off  the  water,  there  should  be  gutters  or  sewers,  but  no  draining  wells. 

Jf  these  regulations  cannot  be  applied,  in  all  their  details,  to  old  con- 
structions, they  serve,  at  least,  as  a  base  or  term  of  comparison,  and  act 
as  a  motive  leading  to  alterations,  by  means  of  which  the  administra- 
tion has  succeeded  in  securing,  almost  everywhere,  a  satisfactory  sani- 
tary  condition  of  the  prisons. 

XXXV.  No  prescribed  rule  determines  the  quantity  of  water  to  bo 
provided  for  the  necessities  of  the  ])risons.  The  plan  above  mentioned 
limits  itself  to  recommending  in  all  prison  constnictions,  as  an  indis- 
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X)ensable  prerequisite,  a  good  supply  of  water,  and,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, it  is  with  abundance  rather  than  parsimony  that  water  is  brought 
into  all  our  prisons. 

As  regards  the  quality,  prisoners  are  generally  treated  like  the  free 
population  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  incarcerated.  Among  the 
establishments  destined  to  their  use,  a  great  number  are  supplied  with 
the  same  water  which  the  neighboring  cities  or  villages  procure  for 
their  public  fountains.  The  administration  knows  too  well  the  influ- 
ence which  the  water  habitually  drunk  exercises  upon  the  health  of  the 
prisoners  not  to  take  care  that  it  be  i)ure  and  he<althful. 

XXXVI.  The  ventilation  of  tlie  prisons  is  made  the  object  of  a  very 
special  attention.  The  plan  indicated  below  contains  formal  rules  to- 
this  effect,  among  which  are  found  the  following : 

The  -windows  should  have  at  least  1.2  meters  in  height  to  1  meter  in  -width  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  1  meter  in  height  to  .8  of  a  meter  in  width  on  the  tirst  floor. 

The  dormitories,  workshops,  and  common  apartments  shouhl  he  conveniently  ar- 
ranged and  well  lighted,  and  aired  on  two  sides  it*  iiossihle,  and  should  give  at  least 
15  to  20  cuhic  meters  of  space  to  each  prisoner,  in  addition  to  the  special  means  of 
ventilation. 

As  regards  these  special  means,  those  which  are  most  effective  con- 
sist of  draught-chimneys,  (chetninees  (Pappel^)  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
rooms  to  be  ventilated,  and  working  by  means  of  small  openings  of  some 
centimeters  square  made  in  the  wall,  so  as  to  cause  the  miasms  to  escape 
and  facilitate  the  renewal  of  the  air. 

For  all  the  old  constructions,  in  which  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  above 
plan  would  be  too  difficult  or  too  expensive  to  reduce  to  practice,  the 
inspectors  general  carefully  indicate,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  visitations, 
the  improvements  which  they  regard  as  necessary  to  a  good  ventilation. 
Almost  all  the  observations  hitherto  made  tend  to  show  that  in  order 
most  surely  to  attain  this  end,  it  is  indispensable  that  openings  be 
placed  in  the  two  parallel  walls  of  each  apartment  destined  to  receive  a 
large  number  of  individuals.  Thus  it  is  sought  as  much  as  possible  to 
make  little  openings,  called  barbacans,  in  the  top  of  the  wall  facing  the 
windows,  which  give  light  to  each  apartment.  The  results  obtained  by 
this  simple  arrangement,  already  almost  everywhere  adopted,  are  highly 
satisfactory. 

XXXVII.  The  plan  for  the  construction  of  departmental  prisons,  de- 
creed in  1863,  recommends  corridors  and  stairs  well  lighted  ai^  airy, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  dark  subterranean  passages.  It  prescribes 
that  the  floors  of  the  several  stories,  especially  for  apartments  in  com- 
mon, except  the  infirmary,  be,  as  far  as  possible,  covered  with  cement 
or  stucco,  in  preference  to  flagging,  tiles,  or  planks.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  are  required  to  be  carefully  plastered  and  painted  with  oil,  or 
at  least  washed  with  lime.  These  precautions,  whose  aim  is  to  facilitate 
the  maintenance  of  cleanliness,  are  completed  by  official  measures,  whose 
daily  or  periodical  execution  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  contractor  of 
each  establishment  where  the  industries  are  managed  by  contract. 
These  measures  are  specified  in  the  contract.  They  consist  principally 
in  frequent  and  repeated  sweepings,  washings,,  and  cleajiings,  as  well 
as  in  fumigations,  and  in  the  annual  whitewashing  of  all  the  buildings^ 

XXXVUI.  The  means  of  securing  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the 
prisoners  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one*  as  the  daily  toilet,  the  bath,  the 
washing  of  the  feet,  and  the  removal  of  the  beard  and  long  haiy  of  the 
men,  is  applied  directly  to  the  individual.  The  other  has  for  its 
object  the  linen  and  the  clothing  provided  for  the  prisoners'  use.  They 
are  both  as  extensive  as  possible,  and  are  made  the  subject  of  numerous 
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and  detailed  rules  in  the  conditions  of  the  contract  and  the  regulatio-^s  of 
the  prisons.  The  same  rules  are  applied  in  general  to  the  female  prisons 
and  educational  colonies  for  young  girls,  with  the  exception  of  the  obli- 
gation to  wear  the  hair  short.  Entire  liberty  of  action  is  left  with  thera 
in  this  respect. 

The  arrested  and  accused  are  subjected  to  no  other  obligations  than 
those  which  are  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  good  discipline,  of 
general  cleanliness,  and  of  the  health  of  their  fellow-prisoners.  They 
are  permitted  to  keep  their  beard  and  their  hair. 

XXXIX.  The  central  administration  has  long  been  impressed  with 
the  grave  inconveniences  occasioned  by  water-closets  placed  adjacent 
to  the  dormitories  or  other  apartments  occupied  by  the  prisoners.  As 
early  as  1810  a  decree  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  under  date  of  the 
25th  December,  bears  traees  of  his  attention  to  this  matter.  The  fif- 
teenth article  decides,  in  effect,  that  measures  shall  be  taken  to  i)rotect 
the  dormitories,  and  especially  the  infirmaries,  from  the  infection  of  the 
gases  emanating  from  the  privies.  He  adds,  that  the  latrines  placed 
within  the  interior  of  the  dormitories  and  cells  shall  be  removed,  and 
their  places  supplied  by  buckets,  which  are  emptied  and  washed  twice  a 
day.  The  several  essays,  made  since  that  period,  have  shown  that 
whatever  may  be  the  precautions  taken,  whatever  the  system  adopted, 
the  privies  are  always  an  unhealthy  neighborhood,  and  that  the  best 
plan  is  to  have  none  at  all,  or  at  least  to  place  them  outside  of  the  build- 
ings; for  example,  in  the  space  between  the  two  encircling  walls  of  the 
])nsoD-  These  rules,  which  have  been  closely  followed  in  the  prisons 
recently  constructed,  have  not  yet  been  fully  applied  to  the  old  prison 
buildings.  The  displacement  of  the  privies  involves  considerable  ex- 
pense, from  which,  hitherto,  many  of  the  old  establishments  have  re- 
coiled. They  have  also,  in  considerable  numbers,  been  retained  in  the 
exercise  yards.  But,  as  regards  the  introduction  of  buckets  into  the 
dormitories  and  workshops,  the  measure  is  now  general,  and  is  applied 
with  satisfactory  re^^ults  in  all  the  penitentiary  establishments. 

The  removal  of  the  privies,  which  still  existed  in  the  exercise  yards  in 
a  certain  number  of  establishments,  is  constantly  going  on,  and  a  nun- 
Lsterial  circular  of  the  20th  of  March,  1868,  recalls  the  considerations  of 
salubrity  and  security,  as  well  as  of  decency,  which  recommend  the 
sappression  of  the  latrines  in  those  courts. 

XL  In  tbe  interest  of  good  morals,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering supervision  more  easy,  sundry  regulations  have  prescribed  the 
lighting,  daring  the  night,  if  not  of  the  cells,  at  least  of  the  common 
dormitories.  This  rule  is  applied  to  all  of  the  penitentiary  establish- 
wnts.  No  particular  mode  of  lighting  is  fixed  upon  absolutely.  The 
aAainistration  reserves  to  itself  the  power  of  regulating  it  in  each  in- 
fividual  case,  and  it  permits,  indifferently,  the  use  of  tapers  or  lamps, 
fitter  of  oil  or  petroleum,  or  mineral  essences.  Gas  is  also  sometimes 
'ttrt-  However,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  made  for  the 
certial  prisons,  the  contractor  can  use  the  mineral  oils  only  on  condition 
of  eoBftroiing  to  such  measures  of  precaution  as  may  be  prescribed  to 
hi©.  The  necessary  material  must  be  furnished  by  him,  and  the  supply 
r®ww«d  when  necessary;  and  he  is  required  to  place  in  the  dormitories 
smsH  sheet-iron  chimneys  to  carry  outside  the  smoke  of  the  lamps. 

XLl  The  beating  of  the  prisons  of  every  class  is  generally  effected 
by  means  of  stoves  placed  in  the  rooms  which  are  to  be  heated.  Some 
estariilishments,  and  those  among  the  most  imi)ortant,  are  well  furnished 
with  heating  apparatus,  placed  in  the  cellars  or  basements,  which  is 
designed  to  diffuse  the  heat  throughout  the  several  parts  of  the  build- 
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ing;  but  serious  inconveniences,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  expense  as  to 
the  distribution  of  the  heat,  have  caused  an  abandonment  of  the  system. 

A  note  which  accompanies  the  plan  already  referred  to  resolves  this 
question  thus:  "The  hot-air  funuu'es  have  not  hitherto  yielded  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  workshops  and  other  places  where  the  prisoners  are 
in  association  can  be  more  readily  heated  by  simple  stoves.  It  is  the 
same  with  individual  cells.''  The  administration  aims  only  to  prevent 
theeftects  of  excessive  cold;  in  other  words,  to  spare  the  prisoners  the 
physical  sufl'ering  which  might  react  injuriously  upon  their  health. 

The  contract  for  the  service  of  the  central  prisons  recalls,  in  articles 
54,  55,  and  56,  the  obligations  which,  in  this  regard,  rest  upon  the  con- 
tractor. The  contract  for  the  services  of  the  departmental  prisons  con- 
tains the  same  enumeration  in  article  40.  Finally,  as  regards  the  colo- 
nies of  juvenile  delinquents,  the  regulation  of  the  10th  April,  1869, 
contains  the  following  provisions: 

Article  21.  The  schools  and  workshops  shaU  bo  heated  during  six  months  of  the 
year,  viz,  from  the  15th  October  to  the  15th  April. 

Article  22.  The  infirmaries  and  bath-rooms  shall  be  heated  for  a  longer  period  if 
the  physician  think  it  necessary. 

XLIL  Experience  has  shown  that  iron  bedsteads  are  preferable  to 
all  others,  and  for  many  years  they  are  the  only  ones  whose  purchase 
has  been  authorized  by  the  administration  for  the  departmental  pris- 
ons, as  well  as  for  the  central  prisons,  and  the  colonies  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents belonging  to  the  state. 

The  bedstead,  thus  uniformly  adopted  for  the  whole  of  France,  and 
which  is  to-day  the  only  one  recognized  in  the  oflftcial  regulations,  is 
decreed  in  a  note  accompanying  the  ministerial  circular  of  the  26th  Sep- 
tember^  1867,  with  this  reservation,  that  the  bottom  in  wire-cloth,  designed 
to  receive  the  mattress,  must  be  replaced  by  an  iron  or  sheet-iron  lat- 
tice in  prisons  where  paillasses  were  formerly  in  use.  At  the  same  time, 
in  adopting  definitively  the  model  of  a  uniform  bed  for  all  the  prisons, 
the  administration  did  not  intend  that  the  then  existing  beds,  of  what- 
ever style  they  might  be,  should  be  immediately  displaced.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  took  pains  to  state,  in  a  circular  of  the  20th  of  May,  1868,  that 
this  expensive  change  should  be  made  gradually,  and  only  as  cases  of 
absolute  necessity  for  some  change  arose. 

It  follows  from  this  that  there  are  still  found,  in  some  prisons,  traces 
of  different  kinds  of  beds,  authorized  prior  to  18G7,  particularly  b^^  the 
general  regulation  of  1841,  which  had  permitted,  indifferently,  the  ham- 
mock, the  bunk,  and  the  iron  bedstead.  The  work  of  transformation,' 
pursued  by  the  administration  with  prudence  and  economy,  is  already 
far  advanced. 

In  the  infirmaries  the  iron  bedstead  has  long  since  been  everywhere 
introduced.  Larger  dimensions  are  given  to  the  hospital  than  to  the 
ordinary  bedstead. 

XLIir.  After  having,  formerly,  consisted  of  loose  straw,  spread  either 
on  the  floor  or  on  camp  bedsteads,  the  bedding  of  the  prisoners  has  un- 
dergone, since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  successive  ameliora- 
tions, which  have  brought  it  to  the  satisfactory  state  in  which  it  is  found 
to-day. 

The  complete  bed  of  each  able-bodied  prisoner  is  composed  of  an  iron 
bedstead,  a  mattress,  or  paillasse,  a  bolster,  two  sheets,  and  one  coverlet 
in  summer,  and  two  in  winter. 

While  the  above-enumerated  articles  are  of  somewhat  larger  dimen- 
sions and  a  better  quality  for  the  sick  than  for  those  in  health,  there  are 
added  for  the  former  a  i)illow  and  curtains.    Moreover,  they  ought  to 
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have,  nud  they  have,  both  a  mattress  and  a  paillasse.  These  various 
articles,  which  jire  specified,  with  all  the  necessary  details,  in  the  con- 
tract, are  supplied  to  the  prisons  of  every  class,  w  ith  this  single  differ- 
ence: that,  iu  the  central  prisons,  the  mattress  constitutes  the  bed 
reqnired  by  administrative  r4^gulation,and  is  found  everywhere;  whereas 
in  the  other  establishments  the  mattress  or  the  paillasse  is  indiii'erently 
supplied;  and,  as  a  consi^quence,  the  paillasse  is  generally  used  in  the 
honses  of  aiTest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction. 

This  lack  of  uniformity  is  owing,  in  great  part,  to  the  fact  that  the 
service  in  the  central  prisons  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  charge  of 
the  state,  while  it  has  been  only  a  few  years  since  the  charge  of  the 
bouses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction,  has  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  department  into  those  of  the  state.  Other  reforms  were 
pressing,  and  all  that  were  needed  could  not  be  undertaken  at  the  same 
time.  Moreover,  aside  from  the  fact  that  sleeping  upon  the  pail- 
lasse is  sufficiently  comfortable,  if  the  straw  is  frequently  renewed,  it  is 
perhaps  the  mode  best  suited  to  the  constant  changes  occurring  in  the 
peculation  of  these  establishments.  It  is  readily  seen  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  increase,  at  short  notice,  the  number  of  paillasses,  and  how  the 
care  and  preservation  of  the  mattresses  would  add  to  the  embarrass- 
ment at  times  when  the  greater  part  of  the  beds  remain  unoccupied. 

XLIY.  Thehoursof  labor,of  recreation,  and  of  sleep  are  determined,  for 
each  establishment,  by  a  si>ecial  regulation,  made  by  the  prefect.  But 
if  the  duty  of  regulating,  in  detail,  the  division  of  time  in  the  different 
prisons,  situated  in  each  department,  belongs  to  the  departmental  au- 
thority, the  central  administration  does  not  any  the  less  take  care  that 
differences  of  too  material  a  character  be  not  permitted  to  exist.  Above 
all,  it  insists  that  the  hours  of  labor  imposed  upon  prisoners  shall  not 
exceed  those  of  free  laborers,  viz,  twelve  to  thirteen.  In  the  case 
of  juveniles,  it  is  prescribed  that  the  hoars  of  work  are  never  to  exceed 
ten. 

As  a  general  thing,  from  twelve  to  thirteen  houi-s  are  given  to  labor, 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours  to  meals  and  repose,  and  nine  hours 
to  sleep. 

IN.  B. — A  question  relating  to  prison  dietaries  was  accidentally  omit- 
tea  from  the  list  of  interrogatories.  The  answer  to  such  a  question  has 
been  considerately  introduced  at  this  point,  under  the  enumeration 
XLIV,  bis,  and  is  as  follows  :]  The  dietary  of  prisons  for  punishment 
is  regulated  on  the  following  principle : 

*  1.  The  food,  gratuitously  furnished  to  able-bodied  prisoners,  is  limited 
1o  what  is  strictly  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  vital  forces.  The 
renewal  of  the  forces  expended  in  labor  is  effected  by  means  of  sup- 
plementary food,  furnished  to  the  convicts  out  of  the  funds  deposited 
to  their  credit,  and  principally  out  of  the  part  which,  according  to  the 
penal  class  to  which  they  are  severally  assigned  by  their  sentences, 
ewneg  to  them  as  the  product  of  their  labor. 

2.  The  dietary  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  a  certain  repressive 
cbwcter,  effected  by  the  absolute  exclusion  of  luxurious  dishes  and 
^nks,  such  as  wines,  spirits,  &c. 

Nevertheless,  the  food  forming  the  usual  dietary  having  given  rise  to 
some  strictures,  modifications  were  introduced  into,  in  18G8,  this  part  of 
the  fiervice. 

The  number  of  rations  of  soup  furnished  each  day  has  been  increased 
from  one  to  two,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  consumption  of  the  breatl 
ration.  A  greater  variety  of  provisions  has  been  supplied,  and  the 
number  of  meat  rations  has  been  advanced  from  one  to  two  per  week. 
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The  savings,  realized  in  the  making  of  soup-bread,  have  been  such 
that  the  expenses  resulting  from  the  above-specified  ameliorations  have 
been  increased  only  to  a  very  moderate  degree;  that  is  to  say,  about  one 
and  a  half  centimes  for  each  day  of  imprisonment. 

The  sanitary  state  of  the  central  prisons  has  been  essentially  improved 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  dietary.  This  regime  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  distribution  of  bread  is  regulated  as  follows : 

For  each  day  when  meat  is  furnished,  (Sunday  and  Thursday,)  775 
grammes  for  the  men ;  725  grammes  for  the  women. 

For  the  five  days  when  meat  is  not  furnished,  840  grammes  for  the  men ; 
790  grammes  for  the  women. 

In  addition  to  this,  supplementary  bread  is  furnished  to  those  convicts 
who  have  no  resources  from  their  disposable  peculium. 

The  bread  for  able-bodied  prisoners  is,  in  general,  composed  of  two- 
thirds  of  bolted  wheat  flour  containing  one-eighth  of  bran,  and  onethinl 
of  bolted  rye  or  barley  flour  containing  one-fifth  of  bran. 

On  Sunday  and  Tliursday  there  is  a  meat-ration  consisting,  in  the 
morning,  of  a  bowl  of  soup  containing  five  deciliters  (nearly  a  pint)  ot* 
broth,  and,  in  the  evening,  75  grammes  on  Sunday  and  60  grammes  on 
Thursday,  of  cooked  meat  without  bone,  together  with  a  small  quantity 
of  (at  least)  three  deciliters  of  rice  or  potatoes. 

On  each  of  the  other  days  of  the  week,  the  ration  consists  of  two 
bowls  of  soup,  without  meat,  containing  four  deciliters,  with  the  addi- 
tion, at  the  evening  meal,  of  at  least  three  deciliters  of  potatoes,  peas, 
lentils,  or  beans. 

The  expenditures  for  supplementary  provisions  purchased  by  the  pris- 
oners amounted,  in  1807,  to  092,181  francs,  being  an  average  of  about 
ten  centimes  a  day. 

The  supplementary  provisions  delivered  gratuitously  by  the  adminis- 
tration or  the  contractors,  represent,  in  addition,  another  exp^diture  of 
57,980  francs,  equal  to  1.094  centimes  for  each  day  of  imprisonment. 

During  the  summer,  there  is  distributed  to  the  prisoners  a  hygienic 
drink,  made  after  a  formula  laid  down  in  the  contract. 

The  dietary  of  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction  is  rog 
ulated  agreeably  to  the  principles  above  set  forth  in  relation  to  the  cen- 
tral prisons;  but  some  modifications  are  made  in  the  details  on  account 
of  the  small  number  of  the  prisoners. 

In  the  colonies  of  juvenile  delinquents,  bread  is  given  ad  libitum.  ^ 
The  number  of  meals  in  these  establishments  is  three  a  day,  and  even 
four  iu  time  of  harvest,  during  which  rations  of  wine,  beer,  and  cider 
are  given. 

The  principal  exceptions  to  the  dietary  arrangements  just  described 
relate — 

1.  To  the  prisons  of  the  Seine,  where,  in  respect  as  well  of  the  quality 
of  the  bread  as  the  quantity  of  the  meat  and  other  commodities,  the 
rations  differ  not  a  little  from  those  of  the  central  and  departmental 
prisons. 

2.  To  the  agricultural  colonies  of  Corsica,  where  we  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  climatic  influences  by  toning  up  the  dietary  with  supple- 
mentary additions  of  meat,  and  with  rations  of  coflee,  and  even  of  alco^ 
holic  drinks. 

It  belongs  to  the  ministry  of  the  navy  and  the  colonies  to  give  exact 
instructions  on  the  subject  of  the  dietary  of  the  prisoners  sentenced  t& 
the  bagnios. 

XLV.  In  the  great  prisons  for  punishment,  the  sick  prisoners  are  aK 
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ways  treated  in  the  establishment,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  or  grav- 
ity of  their  disease.  Exception,  however,  is  made  of  the  epileptics 
and  the  insane,  who  are  sent  to  special  establishments. 

In  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction,  sick  prisoners  are, 
as  far  as  possible,  treated  in  the  prison.  There  is  a  special  apartment 
designed  to  serve  as  an  infirmary.  A  physician  belonging  to  the  town 
is  employed  for  the  prison,  and  is  required  to  make  one  visit  daily  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  attention  to  the  sick.  To  these  a  better  dietary  is 
allowed.  The  prescriptions  of  the  doctors,  limited,  it  is  true,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  are  always  carried  into  effect.  I  u  prisons  of  less  importance, 
only  the  lighter  ailments  are  treated.  As  soon  as  a  prisoner  becomes 
seriously  ill  sind  has  need  of  special  care,  he  is  conveyed  to  the  hospital 
of  the  town.  The  expenses  of  his  treatment  there  are  reimbursed  to  the 
establishment  by  the  state  or  the  contractor. 

The  sanitary  system  of  the  central  prisons  is  organized  in  a  manner 
the  most  complete.  A  physician,  often  resident  in  the  establishment, 
is  attached  to  each.  The  infirmaries  are  arranged  in  the  best  possible 
manDer.  A  special  dietary  is  accorded  to  the  sick,  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  physician  and  the  conditions  of  the  contract.  A  dis- 
pensary-, provided  with  all  necessary  medicines,  is  organized  in  efich 
central  prison,  aod  an  apothecary  is  charged  with  preparing  the  pre- 
scriptions. 

In  the  public  colonies  of  juvenile  delinquents,  the  sanitary  service  is 
organized,  in  the  main,  as  it  is  in  the  central  prisons. 

There  are  also  infirmaries  in  the  private  colonies,  and  a  physician  at- 
tached to  the  establisement  must  make  at  least  three  visits  a  week. 

XLVI.  In  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction,  the  stay  is 
too  short  for  the  imprisonment  to  produce  any  appreciable  influence  on 
the  sanitarj-  state  of  the  prisoners.  The  pathological  condition  of  the 
prisoners,  before  their  incarceration,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  diseases 
which  are  developed  after  their  imprisonment.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
said,  as  regards  these  prisons,  that  the  diseases  most  common  are  the 
same  as  those  which  affect  the  free  population  of  the  locality  from  which 
the  prison  population  is  recruited. 

A  certain  number  of  diseases  developed  in  the  central  prisons  are  in 
like  manner  due  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  prisoners,  who,  at  the  time 
of  their  commitment,  have  already  felt  the  effects  of  debauchery  and 
misery.  It  is,  nevertheless,  possible  to  perceive,  in  a  certain  measure, 
the  inevitable  influence  of  the  privations  undergone  during  incarcera- 
tion. It  is  affections  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs  and  fevers 
^hich  famish  half,  and  often  two-thirds,  of  the  inmates  of  the  infirma- 
ries in  the  penitentiary  establishments  for  both  sexes. 

It  is  certain  that  imprisonment  very  generally  produces  a  lack  of 
Wood,  and  this  favors  the  development  or  the  gravity  of  certain  affec- 
twpsjsuch  as  phthisis  and  scrofula.  As  regards  ailments  which,  without 
^gof  a  grave  character,  still  render  necessary  the  intervention  of  the 
P^ysiciaD,  it  may  be  said  that  gastric  complaints  most  frequently  re- 
quire treatment  in  the  infirmary.  In  establishments  designed  for  juve- 
iiite  delinquents  the  most  frequent  affection,  brought  generally  from 
'nthoat,  is  scrofula.  That  which  produces  the  greatest  ravages  is  pul- 
moMiy  consumption.    Fevers  come  next. 

XLVII.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  infirmaries  compared 

witli  the  total  prison  population  was,  in  1868,  in  the  central  prisons,  4.05 

per  cent  of  men  and  5.16  per  cent,  of  women ;  and  in  the  establishments 

of  correctional  education,  1,61  per  cent,  of  boys  and  2.23  per  cent,  of 

girls. 
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XLYIII.  lu  comparing  in  the  various  penitentiary  establisliineuta  the 
avera<re  annual  population  with  the  number  of  deaths  for  the  same  time, 
the  following  percentages  are  obtained  : 

Bov.scs  of  arrcstj  of  jmiice^  and  of  correction. — Men  and  boys,  3.79 
])er  cent. ;  women  and  girls,  4.01  per  cent. 

Central  prisons, — Men,  3.05  per  cent. ;  women,  3.80  per  cent. 

EatahUshments  (f  correctional  education. — Boys,  1.G7  per  cent. ;  girls, 
2,20  per  cent. 

XLIX.  Penal  labor,  properly  so  called,  does  not  exist  in  the  prisons 
of  France.  The  penal  system  is  no  longer  founded,  as  formerly,  on  suf- 
fering and  terror.  Corporal  punishments  have  disappeared  from  the 
penal  system.  What  is  desired  at  present  is  to  punish  the  criminal; 
what  is  sought  as  the  end  of  that  punishment  is  his  reformation.  There- 
fore, industrial  labor  alone  is  found  in  the  prisons,  obligator^'  in  the 
case  of  those  under  sentence,  permitted  in  the  case  of  the  arrested  and 
the  accused.  This  character  of  obliffation  may  well  be  considered  as  a 
punishment  to  the  convict,  and  a  means  of  lessening  the  expenses 
-caused  by  him  to  society ;  but  it  is  thereby  sought,  above  all,  to  pre- 
vent the  dangers  of  idleness  and  to  form  the  t^st«  and  the  habit  of 
labor. 

In  the  smaller  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction,  there  is 
difficulty  in  organizing  the  labor.  The  prisoners  are  engaged  only  in 
temporary  occupations.  A  few,  when  that  is  jmssible,  follow  the  trade 
by  which  they  obtained  a  living  outside.  It  is  only  in  the  larger  depart- 
mental prisons  that  it  lias  been  possible  to  establish  workshops  of  any 
importance. 

In  the  central  prisons  the  labor  is  thoroughly  organized ;  if  any  are 
without  occupation,  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Large  indus- 
trial workshops  in  these  establishments  continually  present  a  scene  of 
bus3'  toil.  Ditferent  industries,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  have 
been  introduced  into  the  male  central  prisons.  The  principal  are  shoe- 
making,  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  weaving,  button-making,  cabinet- 
work, lock-smithing,  the  manufacture^of  hardware,  tanning,  &c.,  &c. 

There  are,  besides,  three  establishments  in  Corsica,  and  one  in  Belle 
Isle,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  engaged  in  agricultural  labors. 

Sewing,  which  can  be  applied  to  very  diflferent  kinds  of  work,  is  al- 
most the  only  industry  pursued  in  the  female  central  prisons. 

Remuneration  by  the  day  is  the  exception,  and  is  applied  only  to  the 
interior  services  of  the  prisons.  Piece-work  is  the  general  rule.  With 
^view  to  avoid  the  competition  of  prison-labor  with  free  labor,  the  rates 
of  payment  for  the  work  done  have  to  be  studied  and  regiilated  by  the 
administration,  which  carefulb' considers  before-hand  the  different  inter- 
ests involved.  The  rates  must  be  the  same  as  those  paid  to  free  indus- 
try for  the  same  kinds  of  labor;  only  there  is  made  to  the  contractor  a 
remission  of  20  per  cent,  or  one-fifth,  to  indemnify  him  for  special  ex- 
penses, which  manufacturers  outside  do  not  have  to  incur.  As  regards 
minors  of  both  sexes,  subjected  to  the  system  of  correctional  education, 
they  are  required  to  be  principally  employed  in  agricultural  labors. 

L,  LI,  and  LII.  Penal  labor  does  not  exist  in  France. 

LIII.  In  all  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice  and  of  correction,  in  France, 
except  those  of  Paris,  the  supplies  of  food  and  of  other  current  necessi- 
ties are  confided,  by  way  of  contract,  for  tlii-ee,  six,  or  nine  years,  to  a  dis- 
tinct contractor  for  each  department,  and  on  conditions  mutually  agreed 
upon.  This  contractor  has  the  sole  right  to  make  the  prisoners  work ; 
his  interest  compels  him  to  that,  since  he  shares  about  one-half  of  the 
product  of  their  labor-    This  i)roduct  comes  in  to  lighten  his  expenses ; 
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Imt  as  the  labor  of  these  prisons  cannot  be  so  well  organized  as  that  in 
establish oieuts  for  long  pnnishments,  and  is,  consequently,  in  them  less 
prodnctive,  the  cost  of  each  day's  imprisonment  is  greater  than  in  the 
central  prisons. 

In  the  central  prisons  of  the  continent,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Belle  Isle,  which-  is  a<lministered  by  the  state,  the  right  of  employing 
the  labor  of  the  prisoners  is,  in  like  manner,  conceded  to  the  general 
contractor  of  the  services. 

The  administration  reserves  the  right  of  utilizing  the  labor  of  the 
prisoners  if  the  contractor  leaves  them  unoccupied. 

The  directors  of  the  private  colonies  employ,  in  industrial  labors,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  contractors,  those  juveniles  whom  they  have  not 
been  able  to  employ  in  agriculture. 

The  product  of  the  labor  of  the  young  girls  applied  to  field-labor  or 
sewing  is  received  by  the  religious  communities  charged  with  their  pen- 
itentiary education. 

LIV.  The  system  which  consists  in  awarding  to  contractors  the  profits 
of  the  industrial  labor  of  the  prisons  appears  to  be  the  preferable  one. 
If  the  state  can  i>roduce  more,  it  produces,  in  general,  at  greater  cost. 
Personal  interest  and  the  desire  of  making  money  Jire  powerful  motives 
with  the  contractor;  besides  which,  an  officer  of  the  government  has 
not  the  same  freedom  of  action  nor  so  much  practical  knowledge  of 
commercial  affairs  as  a  business  man.  Moreover,  by  giving  to  the  same 
person  the  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners  and  a  part  in  the 
product  of  their  labor,  the  administration  has  realized  a  progress  pro- 
motive of  tlie  interests  of  all.  In  proportion  as  the  contractors  have 
become  familiar  with  the  working  of  their  contracts,  they  have  learned 
that  the  surest  benefits  to  be  realized  from  them  consisted  rather  in  the 
impulse  to  and  extension  of  industrial  labor,  than  in  the  culpable  profits 
to  be  obtained  by  the  imperfect  execution  of  the  obligations  which  they 
bad  assumed.  The  labor  being  constant  and  becoming  more  and  more 
productive,  the  profits  of  the  contractor  and  those  of  the  prisoners  in- 
erease  pari  jmssu.  The  part  of  the  product  of  the  labor  belonging  to  the 
contractor  represents  a  profit  more  considerable  in  proportion  as  such 
product  increases.  The  sum,  then,  to  be  paid  by  the  state  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  prisoners  IxHromes  so  much  less  when  a  new  contract 
is  to  be  made.  The  contractors  have  been  made  to  comprehend  that  the 
wm  total  of  the  product  of  the  labor  is  augmented,  as  the  result  of  the 
general  good  c;ire  extended  to  the  prisoners.  This  last  result,  conducive 
alike  to  the  well-being  of  the  prisoners  and  the  interest  of  the  treasury, 
i» remarkable  and  immediate  when  the  contractor  directly  utilizes  the 
foree:^  of  the  prisoners. 

liV.  Under  reserve  of  tlie  oxce[)tion  previously  pointed  out  in  what 
fotwH^ms  the  i>risons  of  Paris,  there  is  but  one  system  of  contracting 
lbelalx)r  of  the  prisoners.  The  contractor,  charged  with  the  service 
^f  maintainin^s:  and  feeding  the  prisoners,  jjossesses  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  labor  of  the  convicts.  The  contractors  in  the  departmental  and 
•w-ntrdl  jM'i sons  th«Mn selves  utilize  directly  the  labor  of  the  prisoners; 
tboseiiithe  prisons  of  Paris  do  it  through  sub  contra(*tors,  lor  whom 
tbey  become  resjmnsible  to  the  administration. 

The  procedure  which  ccmsists  in  the  direct  utilizing  of  the  labor  by 
the  contractors  has  its  advantages,  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
preceding  [laragraphs;  but  if  it  is,  in  certain  respects,  advantageous  to 
the  prisoners  that  the  contractor  be  directly  interested  in  the  greater  or 
less  production  of  the  lal)or,  this  state  of  things  may  be  attended  with 
some  disadvantages.    In  effect,  if  the  contractor  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
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manufacturer,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  of  the  pris- 
oners, will  be  placed  upon  a  single  industry,  viz,  that  which  he  carries 
on  outside. 

When,  in  these  conditions,  a  suspension  of  work  happens,  almost  the 
entire  prison  population  may  have  to  suft'er  from  this  interruption  of 
labor.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  contractor  has  sub-letters  for  the  vari- 
ous industries,  any  partial  suspension  will  affect  only  a  small  number  of 
prisoners,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  prisoners  belonging  to  a  shop 
which  has  suspended  labor  may  pass,  temporarily,  into  another  shop, 
where  they  will  be  occupied. 

LVI.  Of  the  inmates  of  the  central  prisons,  the  men  who  had  no  reg- 
ular calling  or  business  prior  to  commitment  were^4.78  i>er  cent. ;  the 
women,  11.76  per  cent. 

In  the  establishments  of  correctional  education,  where  the  children 
are  often  placed,  before  having  exercised  any  regular  calling,  either  be- 
cause of  their  youth  or  the  indifference  of  their  family,  the  proportion 
not  having  any  regular  bn^iness  is  about  65.61  per  cent. 

XVII.  All  the  convicts  are  under  obligation  to  labor.  Each  one  is 
put,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  business  which  he  followed  before  his  im- 
prisonment; and,  when  he  is  ])laced  in  a  workshop,  account  is  always 
taken  of  his  aptitudes  and  tastes. 

The  prisoners  of  rural  origin  are,  in  general,  sent  into  the  agricultural 
establishments  of  Corsica,  when  the  state  of  their  health  and  the  length 
of  their  sentence  justify  so  expensive  a  transfer. 

In  the  establishments  of  juvenile  delinquents  it  is  sought,  above  all, 
from  considerations  of  health,  and  in  the  hope  of  teaching  them  a  busi- 
ness which  may  keep  them  away  from  the  cities,  to  employ  them  in  ag- 
ricultural labors.  Yet  those  who  will  be  able  to  return  to  their  family, 
and  who  are  of  city  origin,  are  employed  in  industiial  occupations,  which 
they  may  exercise  after  their  liberation. 

LVIII.  As  has  just  been  said,  the  administration  exerts  itself,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  cause  to  be  taught  to  the  prisoners,  previously  without 
regular  business,  some  calling,  which  will  enable  them,  after  tlieir  liber- 
ation, to  gain  an  honest  living.  But,  during  their  incarceration,  they 
may  already  aid  themselves  by  work.  Not  to  repeat  what  was  said  iu 
No.  XIII,  on  the  share  accorded  to  pnsoners  of  the  product  of  their 
labor,  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  fact  that  they  can,  during  their  impris- 
onment, avail  themselves  of  their  disposable  pectUium  to  ameliorate 
their  condition,  in  respect  of  food  or  clothing,  and  to  procure  for  them- 
selves certain  objects,  the  use  of  which  is  authorized  by  the  regulations. 

As  regards  the  second  part  of  their  possession,  the  reserved  peculium, 
which  they  can  diminish  during  their  imprisonment  only  on  certain  con- 
ditions, and  to  a  limited  degree,  it  is  a  kind  of  savings,  designed  to  me^t 
the  first  necessities  of  the  liberated  prisoner,  if  he  does  not  find  work 
immediately  on  his  discharge  from  the  establishment. 

This  resource  is  thus  a  means,  prepared  by  his  own  efforts,  during  his 
incarceration,  to  aid  himself.  The  administration,  not  limiting  itself  to 
this  forecast,  has  still  further  taken  means  to  prevent  this  reserved  fund 
from  being  expended  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  pris- 
oner. It  has  conceived  that,  on  emerging  from  a  prolonged  state  of 
affliction  and  restraint,  the  prisoner,  finding  himself  in  the  possession  of 
a  sum  relatively  considerable,  would  be  disposed  to  wast€  it  immediately 
in  debauchery.  It  therefore  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  liberated  pris- 
oner only  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey, 
and  he  can  touch  the  rest  of  his  possessions  only  after  arriving  at  the 
residence  which  he  has  chosen,  or  which  has  been  assigned  him.    As 
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regards  juvenile  delinquents,  whose  labor  is  not  remunerated  so  long  as 
they  have  not  been  restored  to  freedom,  except  in  case  of  being  placed 
with  farmers,*  they  receive,  on  their  discharge,  a  complete  outfit,  and 
money  enough  for  their  journej'. 

LIX.  The  English  and  Anglo-American  legislations  are  so  unlike  ours 
tliat  it  would  be  diflScult  to  say,  precisely,  to  what  infractions  in  penal 
matters  the  words  "minor  offenses,''  employed  in  the  question,  are  to  be 
understood.  Besides,  certain  infractions  which  are  made  the  objects  of 
prohibitions  by  foreign  laws  have  no  pensl  sanction  in  France,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  public  drunkenness,  &c. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  enter  as  much  as  possible  into  the  sense  of 
the  question  proposed,  it  would  seem  that  it  must  refer  to  criminal  acts 
of  but  a  moderate  gravity,  which,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
fourth  book  of  the  French  penal  code,  may  be  punished  either  by  a  fine 
of  fifteen  francs  or  less,  or  by  an  imprisonment  of  fifteen  days.  These 
acU  are  those  which,  in  the  exi>osition  of  "  incentives''  in  the  code  of 
1810,  the  reporter  designated  ''violations  ot^ police  regulations,"  and 
which  the  first  article  of  the  i)enal  code  has  denominated  "  contraven- 
tions.'' 

The  contraventions  are  numerous,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  peifelties 
attached  to  them  do  not,  from  their  very  triviality,  lire  vent  a  return  to 
the  offenses  against  which  they  are  directed,  whenever  their  authors 
find  in  them  any  profit,  the  gratification  of  some  grudge,  or  even  a  pass- 
ing diversion.  These  transgressions,  often  committed  by  the  same  per- 
sons, are  no  doubt  vexatious,  and  it  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  re- 
spect lor  law  is  less  profound  in  France  than  in  lilngland,  for  example; 
but  if  the  trivial  faults,  denoting  in  those  who  commit  them  a  certain 
levity  of  character,  are  often  repeated,  in  spite  of  the  punishment  with 
which  they  are  visited,  it  cannot,  on  the  other  side,  be  alleged  with 
truth  that  graver  offenses,  constituting  a  misdemeanor  or  a  crime,  are 
more  numerous  in  France  than  in  other  countries. 

It  is  presumed  that,  in  the  thought  of  the  author  of  the  questions,  the 
words  *' minor  offenses"  ought  to  correspond,  in  France,  to  those  of  "con- 
traveations,"  which  are  punished  with  a  light  imi)risoument. 

If<f  on  the  contrary,  they  answer  to  misdemeanors  of  no  considerable 
gravity,  and  are  visited,  consequently,  with  a  trifling  penalty,  it  might 
be  said  that,  in  this  matter  as  in  that  of  contraventions,  though  in  a 
much  less  proportion,  the  first  strokes  of  the  penal  law  do  not  prevent  a 
return  to  the  criminal  acts.  Thus,  in  the  year  1870,  out  of  160,129  pre- 
viously convicted  offenders,  arraigned  before  the  correctional  tribunals, 
46,441,  that  is,  25.23  per  cent.,  had  been  previously  punished,  to  wit: 
7,858  by  fines,  and  38,783  by  an  imprisonment  of  one  year  and  under. 
The  relative  smalluess  of  the  first  punishments  had  not,  therefore,  in 
this  case,  had  the  salutary  effect  of  i)reventing  new  offenses. 

LX.  In  re.spect  to  the  percentage  ot  recidivists :  In  order  to  reply 
more  fully  to  the  spirit  of  the  question  upon  this  point,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  into  view  both  the  prosecution  and  the  conviction. 

According  to  the  last  official  report  on  criminal  justice,  out  of  4,189 
iudividuais  prosecuted  for  crimes,  the  recidivists  are  in  the  proportion 
(incloding  men  and  women)  of  1,780,  that  is  to  say,  42.49  per  cent.  Of 
this  number  of  recidivists  prosecuted,  272  were  acquitted,  being  11.91 
per  cent  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  160,079  iudividuais  of  both  sexes  prosecuted 
for  misdemeanors,  the  recidivists  are  to  the  number  of  00,129,  or  37.50 

•They  liave  a  right  in  that  case  to  the  moiety  of  their  earuiugs. 
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per  cent.  Of  this  number  of  60,129  recidivists  prosecuted  in  matters  of 
misdemennor,  1,725  only  were  .icquitted,  being  2.26  per  cent. 

LXL  A  relapse,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  commission, 
after  a  penal  sentence,  of  a  new  criminal  act.  It  receives  little  favor 
from  the  French  law.  The  circumstance  of  a  prior  conviction,  and  the 
greater  perversity  shown  by  a  repetition  of  the  offense,  seems,  in 
eftect,  to  demand  from  the  legislator  an  increase  of  punishment 
Doubtless,  neither  theft  nor  homicide  changes  its  nature  because  com- 
mitted a  second  time ;  but  a  crime  has  two  elements,  the  substance  of 
the  act  and  the  criminality  of  its  author.  The  legislator  has  thought  it 
a  duty  to  take  both  these  circumstances  into  consideration  in  measuring 
the  punishment. 

Article  56  of  the  penal  code  lays  down  rules  in  regard  to  relapses  in 
matters  of  crime.  The  punishment  awarded  is  generaUij  that  which  is 
placed  above  the  first  sentence  in  the  scale  of  penalties. 

Article  58  rehites  to  rela[)ses  in  matters  of  misdemeanor.  It  ordaina 
that  misdenieanants,  wh(^  had  been  i)unished  correctioually  by  an  im- 
prisonment of  more  than  a  year,  be  sentenced,  in  case  of  a  second 
ofiense,  to  the  maximum  of  the  punishment  permitted  by  the  law,  and 
declares  that  this  ])unislunent  may  be  doubled,  besides  subjecting  the 
ofiender  to  the  supervision  of  the  police  during  a  period  of  live  years  at 
least,  to  ten  years  at  most. 

The  effect  of  a  second  or  third  conviction  in  diminishing  the  share 
accorded  to  the  prisoners  of  the  product  of  their  labor  has  already  been 
stated. 

LXlI.  The  law  of  the  22d  of  July,  1867,  put  an  end  to  imprisonment 
for  debt  in  commercial  and  civil  matters,  and  in  those  in  which 
foreigners  are  concerned.  The  restraint  of  the  body  exists  no  longer, 
except  in  matters  criminal,  correctional,  and  of  simple  police.  The 
usage  has  just  been  re-established  as  regards,  the  payment  of  moneys 
due  to  the  State. 

The  ordinary  creditor  who,  under  the  empire  of  the  old  legislation, 
caused  his  debtor  to  be  imprisone<l,  (in  the  exceptional  case  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  further  on,)  was  bound  to  deposit  in  advance,  for 
eacb  period  of  thirty  days,  the  sum  of  45  francs  in  Paris,  and  of  40 
francs  in  other  cities,  in  the  hands  of  the  prison-keeper,  to  j^rovide 
subsistence  for  the  imprisoned  debtor. 

This  consignment  of  the  means  of  supjmrt  was  not,  and  is  not  now, 
necessary,  when  the  debtor  is  arrested  and  detained  on  account  of  debts 
due  to  the  State  for  the  public  administrations.  This  exi)enso  is,  in 
such  cases,  included  in  the  number  of  expenses  necessitated  by  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ])risons,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  decree  of  the  4th  of 
JVIarch,  1808,  article  2,  which  was  not  abrogated  by  the  subsequent  laws 
of  18;>2  and  1807  touching  the  restraint  of  the  body.  In  this  case,  the 
public  minister  is  bound  to  take  care  that  ])ers()ns  inii)risoned  for  debts 
to  the  State  or  the  administrations  receive  the  same  rations  as  the  other 
prisoners  who  are  in  the  chaige  of  the  State. 

It  is  a  special  case,  that  in  which  the  unfullilled  engagements  of  a 
citizen  toward  others  may  also  draw  after  it  his  incarceration,  agreeably 
to  the  terms  of  article  400  of  t!ie  Code  of  Commerce.  The  decree  of 
bankruptcy  may  order  the  placing  of  the  person  of  the  bankrupt  in  a 
debtor  i)rison,  and,  if  there  is  no  such  prison,  in  a  part  of  the  house 
of  arrest  reserved  for  that  puri)ose.  This  is  a  measure  which  prudence 
almost  always  dictates.  If  the  debtor  is  simply  unfortunate,  a  safe  con- 
duct soon  restores  him  to  his  family  and  to  liberty;  if  the  examination 
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of  his  conduct  jnstifiea  rigorous  measures,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him 
to  liberate  himself  by  flight. 

The  arrest  aud  imprisonment  of  the  bankrupt  should  be  preceded  by 
the  consignment  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  of  bankruptcy  of  the 
means  of  living,  and,  in  case  of  insufficient  means  for  this  purpose,  the 
advance  of  the  moneys  to  be  consigned  is  made  from  the  public  treasure, 
on  the  order  of  the  commissioner,  given  at  the  request  of  the  public 
ministry.    {Code  de  Commerce j  article  401.) 

The  French  law,  as  is  thus  seen,  places  the  incarcerated  bankrupt  in 
a  sitnation  altogether  diflferent  from  that  of  ordinary  prisoners. 

LXIII.  This  question  asks  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  principal  sources 
of  crime  in  this  country.  The  absolute  terms  of  this  question  render  a 
cat<»gorical  reply  impossible,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  France, 
as  in  many  other  countries,  the  insufficiency  of  moral  education,  the 
general  defect  of  intellectual  culture,  and  the  want  of  an  industrial 
calling,  not  opposing  to  the  appetites  and  instincts  a  barrier  sufficiently 
strong,  leave  an  open  road  to  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  These  offenses 
are  afterward  modified  and  perpetrated  under  influences  springing  from 
the  circumstances  by  which  their  authors  are  habitually  surrounded. 

It  is  thus  that,  on  the  frontiers,  the  populations,  seeing  in  the  code  of 
fiscal  laws  only  an  enemy  of  natural  right,  have  little  hesitation,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  payment  of  taxes,  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  the 
agents  charged  with  collecting  them.  In  the  cities  the  laborer,  seduced 
by  ideas  of  a  luxury  which  his  labor  does  not  and  ought  not  to  give 
him,  snflers  himself  to  be  drawn  on  to  attempts  against  property,  aud, 
too  often,  against  social  order.  The  inhabitant  of  the  country,  who  has 
nnder  his  eyes  only  the  spectacle  of  a  productive  soil  parceled  out  to 
infinity  by  the  law  of  inheritance,  demands  violently,  sometimes  even 
at  the  cost  of  his  neighbor's  life,  the  enlargement  of  the  patch  that 
belongs  to  himself. 

To  these  evils,  of  which  France  has  no  monopoly,  does  there  exist  a 
remedy  which  will  prove  absolute  and  complete  !  It  may  be  doubted ; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  in  elevating  morality,  in  fortifying  the  heart,  in 
enlarging  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  the  practical  ability  of  men 
would  be  increased,  and  the  effects  of  these  evils  would  be  diminished 
by  lessening  their  causes. 

Certain  humanitarian  or  economic  writers  have,  in  these  latter  times, 
seen  in  misery  the  supreme  cause  of  criminality.  They  have  rested 
their  theory  upon  this  statistical  consideration,  that  the  years  most  pro- 
lific in  violations  of  law  were  precisely  those  in  which  the  harvests 
were  least  abundant.  We  might  say  as  much  of  the  periods  which  cor- 
respond to  the  interruption  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country,  and, 
iu  a  sense  more  restricted,  of  the  effects  of  legal  supervision  over  the 
Persons  who  are  subjected  to  it.  But  these  are  only  accidents  or  influ- 
ences which,  at  most,  are  but  intermediate  causes,  subordinating  them- 
selves, in  a  manner  little  short  of  absolute,  to  the  generic  causes  set 
^orth  above. 

LXIV.  As  regards  the  proportion  in  which  the  sexes  are  represented 
in  our  prisons :  On  the  31st  September,  1868,  a  point  at  which  were 
arrested  the  indications  of  the  statistical  documents,  recently  published, 
on  the  SQbject  of  the  movement  of  the  population  in  the  central  prisons 
and  the  houses  of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction,  there  were  counted 
in  all  the  different  establishments :  33,978  men,  being  about  81  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population ;  and  7,993  women,  being  about  19  per  cent., 
subdivided  in  the  following  manaer : 
S.  Ex.  39 i 
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Central  prisons. 

Met!  sentenced  to  reclusiou  and  to  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  one 
year,  15,467,  or  about  82  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  central  pris- 
ons.* Women  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  to  rechision,  and  to  an  imprisou- 
ment  of  more  than  one  year,  3,506,  or  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  central  prisons. 

Houses  of  arrest^  of  justice^  and  of  correction. 

The  arrested,  the  accused,  and  those  sentenced,  for  the  most  part,  to 
an  imprisonment  of  one  year,  and  less :  Men,  18,511,  or  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  departmental  of  prisons ;  women,  4,487,  or 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  same  prisons. 

In  recapitulating  the  statements  relative  to  persons  imprisoned  under 
whatever  title  in  the  prisons,  in  the  penitentiaries,  in  the  public  and 
private  colonies,  as  well  as  at  the  bagnio  and  in  the  countries  devoted  to 
transportation,  the  following  is  the  grand  total  for  the  year  1848 :  69,469 
men,  (adults  and  juveniles,)  or  87  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  population ; 
0.612  women,  (adults  and  juveniles,)  or  13  percent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  prisoners 
in  respect  to  the  sexes,  that  the  women  commit  in  prison,  a«  in 
free  life,  fewer  moral  offenses  and  breaches  of  discipline.  They  observe 
better  and  more  readily  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  regulations. 

The  proportional  number  of  recidivists  is  also  very  sensibly  less  for 
the  women. 

LXy.  The  studies  prosecuted  in  France  with  a  view  to  organize  a 
penitentiary  system,  as  well  as  the  modifications  more  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  great  prisons  for  punishment,  have  generally  for  their 
object,  besides  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  the  intimidation  of 
criminals  and  the  gradual  repression  of  crime. 

It  could  not,  indeed,  be  otherwise.  The  doctrines  of  penal  law  are 
based  upon  the  necessity  of  protecting  society  and  of  inflicting  on  crimi- 
nals a  punishment  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  their  offense,  at  the 
same  time  having  regard,  as  far  as  possible,  to  certain  principles  of  hu- 
manit5% 

The  moral  regeneration  of  the  convicts  is,  therefore,  considered  in 
ranee  as  one  of  the  means  of  action  which  the  state  can  and  ought  to 
employ  to  diminish  the  dangers  of  relapse,  but  not  as  the  principal  aim 
of  the  penitentiary  system. 

LXVI.  It  is  asked  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prisoners  leave 
the  prison-house  better  or  worse  than  they  came  in.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  favorable  results  in  the  case  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  a  short 
term  in  prisons  where  the  associated  system  prevails. 

Whoever  has  been  imprisoned  in  these  circumstances  becomes  sensi- 
bly deteriorated:  on  the  one  side,  by  contact  with  criminality;  on  the 
other,  by  the  very  influence  of  a  punishment  of  which  he  no  longer  fears, 
in  the  future,  the  physical  and  moral  consequences.  In  regard  to  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  prisoners  of  this  class,  the  danger  to  society  and  to 
the  individual  is  greater  after  than  before  his  imprisonment.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  modify,  on  this  point,  the  sanction  given  to  the  awards 
of  justice. 

*  Certain  men  sentenced  to  hard  labor  are  exceptionally  retained  in  the«e  establish- 
mente. 
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It  shoald  be  remarked,  in  support  of  this  view,  that  the  number  of 
relapses  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  duration  of  punishments.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  period  the  prolonged  action  of  a  sojourn  in  the  prisons 
makes  itself  advantageously  felt. 

LXVII.  There  are  not  yet,  in  France,  institutions  specially  created  to 
aid  liberated  prisoners  in  finding  work,  and  in  this  manner  to  save  them 
from  falling  back  into  crime.  We  can  only  cit«,  as  exceptions  to  this, 
certain  establishments  whose  creation  is  due  to  the  private  initiative 
of  members  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Mary- 
Joseph. 

The  Abb6  Coural,  founded  ih  1842,  near  Montpelier,  under  the  title 
of  Solitude  of  ^Nazareth,  a  refuge  designed  for  the  liberated  females  of 
the  south.  The  Sisters  of  Mary-Joseph,  in  imitation  of  this  example, 
have  founded  seven  other  refuges,  near  the  central  prisons,  for  women* 

To  the  present  time  there  is  only  one  establishment  of  this  kind  for 
men— the  Asylum  of  Saint  Leonard,  at  Couzon,  (Rhone.)* 

The  administration  is  earnestly  engaged  in  seeking  the  means  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  institutions  similar  to  those  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken. 

A  commission,  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  relating  to  the 
patronage  of  liberated  prisoners,  was  organized  by  a  decree  of  the  6th 
of  October,  1869. 

The  labors  of  this  commission  were  interrupted  by  the  political  events 
of  last  year.  The  inquiry  conducted  under  its  direction  has,  however, 
gathered  very  important  information,  which  will  soon  be  published. 
This  commission  is  about  to  be  reorganized. 

A  reform  of  considerable  importance  has  already  been  effected  in 
one  of  the  points  indicated  by  the  commission,  as  creating  an  obstacle 
to  the  return  of  liberated  prisoners  to  normal  conditions  of  existence. 
A  circular  of  the  minister  of  justice  has  just  re  established,  in  the  case 
of  persons  subjected  to  legal  8ui)ervision,  the  system  in  vogue  prior  to 
the  year  1851.  Henceforth  liberated  prisoners  of  this  class  will  be 
known  only  to  the  administration,  and,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
great  cities*  in  which  they  are  forbidden  to  reside,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  place  of  their  abode.  They  are  now  able  to  escape  the  diffi- 
culties resulting  esi^ecially  from  prejudices,  salutary  perhaps  as  far  as 
public  morality  is  concerned,  but  very  prejudicial  to  them — prejudices 
which  oppose  their  admission  into  workshops,  or  their  employment  on 
ferms,  and,  consequently,  their  return  to  well-doing  by  the  path  of  labor. 

LXVIIL  Besides  the  houses  of  refuge  mentioned  above,  and  the  two 
patronage  societies  tor  liberated  Protestants  of  the  two  sexes,  there  are 
not,  m  France,  special  patronage  societies  for  liberated  adults. 

TJie  Uberated  juveniles  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  are  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  a  society  which  facilitates  their  admission  to 

provisional  liberty,  and  aids  them  in  acquiring  a*  trade. 
A  commission  instituted,  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  6th  October, 

1869,  was  charged  with  studying  all  the  questions  relating  to  patronage, 
and  with  determining  the  measures  adopted  to  facilitate  the  return  of 
discharged  prisoners  to  free  life. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  inquire  especially :  1.  Whether  thefb  are  differ- 
ences to  be  made  between  classes  of  prisoners,  (correctionals,  reclusion- 
ariea,  and  those  sentenced  to  hard  labor.)  2.  Whether  the  commissions 
of  supervisions  of  the  prisons  ought  to  be  placed  over  the  work  of 
patronage,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  leave  to  them  the 

•  The  resaltB  of  the  refuges  devoted  to  women  are  good.  Those  obtained  at  the 
Mylum  at  Saint  Leonard  are  relatively  less  satisfactory. 
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free  use  of  the  peculiuyn  accumulated  as  a  reserve  for  the  prisoner  dnr-   * 
ing  his  iniprisoument.    3.  Whether  the  action  of  patronage  can  be 
fortified  by  the  adoption  and  vigorous  use  of  arrangements  analogous 
to  the  system  of  preparatory  liberations. 

It  is  placed  out  of  all  doubt  that  the  organizations  of  patronage  will 
present,  in  certain  cases,  great  difficulties ;  but  they  cannot  be  insur- 
mountable. The  various  objections  raised,  hitherto,  to  this  eminently 
social  creation  ought  not  to  arrest  the  efforts  of  the  administration. 
The  inquiries  made  by  the  commission  on  this  subject  have  shown  that, 
with  the  co-operation  pledged,  from  various  quarters,  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  work,  a  patronage,  widely  extended,  ought  to  offer 
more  advantages  than  disadvantages. 

LXIX.  The  punishment  of  imprisonment  in  association,  in  different 
degrees,  is  applied  in  France  under  different  conditions,  on  which  account 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  give  attention  to  the  nature  and  condition 
of  the  buildings  which  have  been  successively  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  administration  of  prisons. 

The  system  of  cellular  imprisonment  has  not  been  practiced  to  any 
very  great  extent,  except  in  certain  establishments  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial. 

France  was  on  the  point  of  adopting  a  penitentiary  system  homogene- 
ous in  all  its  parts  and  based,  in  principle,  on  the  processes  employed 
in  America  to  secure  personal  separation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  soft- 
ening the  rigors  inherent  in  this  mode  of  imprisonment,  and  under  the 
reserve  of  a  pro[)ortional  l-eduction  of  the  duration  of  the  punishments. 

The  legislation  which  had  been  directed  to  this  end,  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  realizing  it,  was  interrupted  by  the  revolution  of  1848. 
•Since  that  time  the  cellular  system  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  very 
severe  strictures,  at  least  as  regards  punishments  of  a  certain  duration; 
and  it  is  consequently  probable  that  there  would  have  been,  on  this 
point,  important  modifications  in  the  details,  whenever  the  system 
should  have  been  definitively  adopted. 

To  sum  up,  France  has  not  yet  adopted  a  well-defined  penitentiary 
system. 

The  administration,  shut  up  to  its  own  resources,  has  been  able  to 
devote  itself  to  reforms,  certainly  of  great  importance,  relating  to  the 
economic  regime  and  the  organization  of  labor,  order,  and  discipline. 
In  these  respects,  the  central  prisons  and  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
of  arrest,  of  justice,  and  of  correction,  may  be  placed  in  the  first  rank. 

It  seems  diflicult  to  secure  greater  regularity  in  the  mode  of  admin- 
.  istering  these  various  services ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  results  obtaiped 
are  not  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  if  the  question  is  received  in  relation 
to  moral  reformation.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  declare  ourselves  sat- 
isfied with  institutions  which,  upon  the  whole,  fail  to  secure  the  gradual 
repression  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  whose  results  are  unsatis- 
factory in  regard  to  the  number  of  relapses,  which  is,  to  say  the  lea«t, 
always  far  from  inconsiderable. 

To  state  with  precision  the  defects  of  the  penitentiary  system  in 
France  would  require  explanations  far  beyond  the  plan  of  the  present 
report.  For  the  rest,  these  defects  are  similar  to  those  which  exist  in 
all  countries  where  imprisonment  has  been  substituted  for  the  various 
penalties  previously  in  vogue.  A  comi)lete  examination  of  the  question 
would,  moreover,  necessitate  a  scheme  for  the  revision  of  the  penal 
laws. 

Under  the  reserve  implied  in  these  observations,  we  will  confine  our- 
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selves  to  pointing  out  the  reforms  and  the  ameliorations  to  be  intro 
duced  in  France,  into  the  penitentiary  system,  that  is  to  say : 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  for  offenses  of 
little  gravity,  in  place  of  which  should  be  substituted,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, pecuniary  penalties,  the  temporary  privation  of  certain  civil 
rights,  &c. 

2.  The  definitive  choice  of  a  sj^stem  of  imprisonment  for  prisoners 
awaiting  examination  or  trial,  and  for  those  sentenced  to  punishments 
ot  a  duration  of  at  least  two  years.  The  system  of  personal  isolation, 
mitigated  by  labor,  reading,  visits,  &c.,  and  above  all  a  proportionate 
diminution,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  the  duration  of  the  punish- 
meuts,  ought  of  themselves,  it  would  seem,  to  be  efficacious  and  salu- 
tary for  the  prisoners  belonging  to  these  classes. 

3.  The  adoption  of  a  penitentiary  system,  applicable  under  diftereut 
degrees  of  severity,  to — I.  Correctional  convicts  sentenced  to  a  punish- 
ment of  two  years  and  over — 2.  Keclusiouaries — 3.  Persons  sentenced  to 
bard  labor. 

A  large  number  of  publicists  and  specialists  recommend,  for  pun- 
ishments of  a  long  duration,  and  above  all  in  the  case  of  recidevists,  the 
adoption,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  system  of  transportation,  and  in  all 
cases,  the  pro^essive  substitution  of  agricultural  for  industrial  labors. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  nevertheless,  that  hitherto  transportation 
lias  always  occasioned  excessive  expenses,  and  that  most  frequently 
tbe  punishment  of  hard  labor,  thus  applied^  has  a  less  intimidating 
^f(^i  upon  criminals  than  an  imprisonment  of  long  duration  in  the 
ceutral  prisons. 

[y.  B. — The  agricultural  colonies,  established  in  Corsica,  present  simi-^ 
lar  inconveniences.] 

L  The  organization  of  patronage  societies,  to  which  liberated  prison- 
ers may  have  recourse  on  their  discharge  from  the  penitentiaries. 


II.— BELGIUM. 

[Translation.] 

1.  All  the  prisons  of  Belgium  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister 
'ifjnslice. 

The  penitentiary  of  Louvainhas  a  commission  charged  with  the  inspec- 
tion and  siispervision  of  that  establishment.  There  are  also  commis- 
sions charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  other  prisons,  and 
''^wtitnting  administrative  boards,  invested  with  the  right  of  investi- 
irating  and  redressing  abuses,  of  proposing  and  introducing  reforms  to 
tbe  advantage  of  the  service,  of  granting  to  the  employes  leave  of 
alis^iee  for  five  days,  and  of  imposing  upon  them  certain  disciplinary 
I'oniflliBients. 

fL  S«ar  the  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  are  houses  of  arrest  for 
pdsaittR  awaiting  examination ;  near  the  courts  of  justice  for  prisoners 
awai£a|r  trial ;  near  every  court-martial  there  is  a  provostal  prison  for 
militaiy  prisoners  awaiting  examination  or  trial.  In  all  the  houses  of 
i^rrertaiie found  apartments  for  the  punishment  of  convicts  not  sentenced 
to  tbe eentral  prisons. 

Juveniles  of  both  sexes  acquitted  as  having  acted  without  knowledge, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  government  for  a  definite  period,  are 
^i-nt  to  houses  of  refuge. 

UL  Of  the  twenty-six  prisons  in  the  kingdom,  eighteen  are  conducted 
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upon  the  cellular  systeiu,  not  including  two  cellular  wards  in  the  city  of 
Brussells  and  in  the  central  prison  of  Ghent.  Of  the  six  congregate 
prisons,  four  are  undergoing  alterations  to  adapt  them  to  the  system  of 
separate  imprisonment. 

IV.  I  For  answer  to  the  fourth  question,  which  calls  for  the  results  ob- 
tained uy  these  two  systems,  the  reply  of  the  government  refers  to  a  report 
made  to  the  minister  of  justice  by  the  administrator  of  prisons  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1860,  for  the  examination  of  which  report  there 
has  been  no  time.  The  writer  of  the  official  reply  having  made  this 
reference,  goes  on  to  say :]  The  Belgian  legislature  has  given  its  prefer- 
ence to  the  cellular  system,  because  it  renders  repression  more  effica- 
cious, and  because  the  reformation  of  the  convict  is  thereby  better 
assured. 

V.  The  funds  needed  for  the  support  of  the  prisons  are  derived  from 
the  same  source  as  the  funds  required  for  the  other  departments  of  the 
public  service. 

The  cost  of  each  day's  support  is  counted  in  gross,  without  taking  ac- 
count of  the  product  of  the  prison  labor,  which  is  turned  over  to  the 
treasury. 

VI.  The  appointment  of  the  directors  and  assistant  directors  i%  by 
royal  decree.  The  other  functionaries  and  employes  of  the  prison  are 
named  by  the  minister  of  justice. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  tenure  of  office;  it  belongs  to  the  government 
to  jndge  whether  the  functionary  ought  to  be  retained  or  dismissed. 

VII.  The  chief  of  a  penitentiary  establishment  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  machinery  of  the  service,  whether  relating  to 
the  moral,  disciplinary,  economic,  or  industrial  administration.  He 
should  be  able  to  conduct  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  prison 
without  extraneous  aid,  and  to  understand  that  the  care  which  he  is 
obliged  to  give  to  the  material  part  of  his  establishment  ought  not  to 
be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  zeal  due  from  him  to  the  moral  part  5  and  he 
should  possess,  in  a  high  degree,  the  attribute  of  probity. 

The  director  of  a  cellular  prison,  and  especially  of  a  penal  cellular 
prison,  has,  so  to  speak,  the  charge  of  souls.  He  must  be,  at  the  same 
time,  good,  just,  firm,  intelligent,  conciliatory ;  he  must  comprehend  the 
whole  extent  of  his  duties ;  he  must  know  men,  and  particularly  crimi- 
nals ;  he  must  be  able  to  command  respect  and  to  secure  submission  to  his 
authority  from  all  without  opi)osition.  Above  all,  he  must  be  animated 
by  sentiments  profoundly  religious,  for  Christian  devotion  alone  can  sus- 
tain him  in  the  path  of  his  duty  and  give  him  the  force  and  the  perse- 
verance necessary  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  cannot  fail  to 
obstruct  his  progress. 

The  keepers  are  moral  agents ;  they  must,  like  all  the  other  members 
of  the  staff,  offer  guarantees  of  morality,  intelligence,  zeal,  and  hu- 
manity. Their  special  service  requires  that  they  be  in  the  vigor  of 
their  age,  (they  should  not  be  admitted  before  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
years;)  that  they  have  good  health  and  a  robust  temperament;  that 
they  possess  an  energetic  character;  that  they  have  a  good  primary 
education,  and,  if  possible,  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  trader  followed 
in  the  prison,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  teach  it  to  the  prisoners. 

Finally,  they  should  have  a  complete  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
regulations,  whose  practical  application  is  confided  to  them. 

VIII.  Special  training-schools  are  indispensable  only  for  keepers,  who 
generally  enter  on  their  functions  without  being  prepared  for  the  mis- 
sion which  they  have  to  fulfill. 

A  school  for  keepers  has  existed  for  some  years  in  the  penitentiary  of 
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Loarain.  The  directors  are  recruited  from  the  personnel  of  the  admin- 
istration, where,  in  passing  through  the  different  grades,  they  have 
necessarily  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge.  Special  examinations  are 
a  condition-precedent  of  their  appointment. 

IX  The  pension  granted  to  directors  and  employees  who  have  become 
incapacitated  for  a  further  discharge  of  their  duties  is  regulated  upon 
the  footing  of  the  average  salary  of  their  last  five  years  of  service,  a 
salary  determined  by  the  whole  nuuiber  of  their  years  of  service. 

In  regard  to  the  pension  allowed  them  on  retirement,  they  are  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  all  the  other  functionaries  belonging  to  the 
public  administration. 

X.  The  difference  between  prisoners  sentenced  to  simple  imprison- 
ment, to  reclusion,  and  to  hard  labor,  is,  the  first  are  confined  in  houses 
of  correction  5  the  second,  in  houses  of  reclusion  ;  the  third,  in  convict 
prisons. 

The  duration  of  correctional  imprisonment  is  from  eight  days  to  five 
years;  that  of  reclusion,  from  five  to  ten  years;  that  of  hard  labor, 
when  the  sentence  is  not  for  life,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  or  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years.  Of  the  product  of  their  labor,  there  is  allowed 
to  correctionals,  five-tenths ;  to  reclusionaries,  four-tentlis ;  and  to  pri^- 
onAs  sentenced  tx)  hard  labor,  three-tenths. 

The  privilege  of  receiving  visits,  and  of  writing  letters,  is  accorded  to 
correctionals  every  fifteen  days ;  to  reclusionaries,  once  a  month ;  and 
to  those  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  every  two  months. 

XI.  As  regards  thB  classification  of  prisoners :  In  the  congregate 
penal  prisons,  the  prisoners  are  divided  into  three  classes. 

The  first  class  comprises  prisoners  whose  antecedents  are  the  most 
unfavorable,  and  whose  conduct  is  bad.  This  chiss  bears  the  name  o^ 
punishment  division,  (division  de  pnnition,) 

The  second  comprises  prisoners  whose  antecedents,  without  being  de- 
cidedly unfavorable  and  their  conduct  absolutely  bad,  have,  neverthe- 
less, need  to  be  subjected  to  a  probation,  longer  or  shorter,  before  being 
definitively  classed.  This  class  has  the  name  of  probation  division,  {di- 
mion  d'epreuve.) 

The  third  is  composed  of  prisoners  who,  by  their  antecedents  or  their 
good  conduct  in  the  penitentiary,  have  claim  to  a  special  distinction. 
This  class  bears  the  name  of  recompense  division,  {division  de  recom- 
pme.) 

These  three  classes,  although  subjected  to  the  same  refjime  and  the 
same  exercises,  are  nevertheless  the  objects  of  special  distinctions.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  prisoners  who  belong  to  each,  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  in  the  clothing  is  adopted  for  each  division. 

The  prisoners  of  the  punishment  division  are  subjected  to  the  most 
P*infal  labors,  are  deprived  of  the  cantine,  and  suffer  various  privations, 
cspedally  that  of  visits  from  and  correspondence  with  the  outside,  ex- 
cept in  urgent  cases,  which  are  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  director. 

The  passage  from  one  division  into  another  is  determined  by  the  ad- 
""Wfitrative  commission,  on  the  proposal  of  the  director.  To  this  end 
the  records  of  conduct  and  of  punishment  are  consulted. 

The  examination  for  classification  takes  place  during  the  first  third 
of  each  year,  unless  oftener  made  necessary  by  exceptional  circum- 
stances resulting  from  overcrowding  in  one  or  other  of  the  sections. 

The  numbers  of  the  prisoners  assigned  to  each  division  are  inscribed 
on  a  roster  suspended  on  the  wall. 

The  first  classification  is  made  by  the  director  .according  to  the  known 
antecedents  of  the  convict  on  his  entrance,  the  circumstances  revcjiled 
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on  the  occasion  of  bia  conviction,  and  the  notes  which  are  forwarded  by 
the  courts. 

This  classification  is,  so  to  speak,  the  only  possible  one  in  the  great 
congregate  penitentiaries ;  but  to  obtain  solid  results,  in  a  disciplinary 
and  moral  point  of  view,  it  would  be  necessary  to  appropriate  special 
w  ards  to  different  classes. 

XII.  The  regulations  relating  to  the  penitentiaries  authorize  the  ad- 
ministrative boards  and  those  of  the  inspection  of  prisons  to  address  to 
the  minister  of  justice  propositions  of  clemency,  or  of  reductions  of  pun- 
ishment, in  favor  of  prisoners  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  good 
conduct,  or  who,  as  the  result  of  special  circumstances,  seem  worthy  to 
be  recommended  to  the  royal  clemency. 

XIII.  As  regards  the  participation  by  prisoners  in  their  earnings: 
Prisoners  receive  a  part  of  the  earnings  resulting  from  their  labor.  This 
paii;  is  three-tenths  for  those  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  four-tenths  for 
those  sentenced  to  reclusion,  and  five-tenths  for  those  sentenced  cor- 
rectionally.    This  proportion  cannot  be  increased. 

XI Y.  Other  awards  decreed  to  good  conduct,  to  diligence,  to  zeal  and 
progress  in  labor  and  school,  to  meritorious  actions  of  whatever  kiud^ 
are  the  following:  1.  Admission  to  places  of  trust,  to  domestic  service, 
and  to  certain  exceptional  labors.  2.  An  increase  of  the  privilege  of 
visits  and  of  conespondence.  3.  Permission  to  make  use  of  tobacco,  in 
the  form  of  snuff,  or  by  smoking  it,  save  that  the  use  in  this  latter  form 
is  limited  to  the  time  of  promenade  in  the  exercise  yards.  4.  The  grant 
of  certain  diversions  and  alleviations,  such  as  the  gift  of  books,  of  en- 
gravings, of  tools,  of  useful  objects,  &c.  5.  Propositions  of  clemency 
and  of  reduction  of  punishment.  Ko.  3  applies  only  to  cellular  penal 
prisons ;  the  use  of  tobacco  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  the  penitentiary 
of  Ghent. 

The  most  frequent  violation  of  prison  rules  are,  in  the  cellular  prisons, 
communications  or  attempted  communications,  verbal  or  by  writing.  In 
the  congregate  prisons  they  are  infractions  of  the  rule  of  silence  and 
traffic. 

XVI.  The  following  are  the  disciplinary  punishments  in  use :  1.  Pri- 
vation of  work,  of  reading,  of  gratuities,  of  the  cantine^  of  visits,  of 
correspondence,  and  of  other  indulgences  granted  in  pursuance  of  the 
regulations.  2.  A  diet  of  bread  and  water.  3.  Confinement  in  a  spe- 
cial cell,  or  in  a  dark  cell,  with  or  without  the  bread  and  water  diet.  4. 
The  withdrawal  of  rewards  which  might  otherwise  have  been  granted. 

XVII.  All  disciplinary  punishments  are  recorded  in  a  special  regis- 
ter, together  with  the  causes  for  which  they  were  inflicted.  The  offenses 
committed  and  the  punishments  administered  are  also  placed  in  the 
moral  account  opened  with  each  prisoner. 

XVIII  and  XIX.  Chaplains  are  provided  in  all  the  prisons  and  for  all 
religions.  They  preside  at  all  the  different  services  and  exercises  of 
worship,  and  over  all  religious  instruction;  they  visit  the  prisoners  in 
their  cells  and  give  them  counsels  and  consolations;  they  urge  them  to 
a  conscientious  performance  of  their  religious  duties ;  they  direct  their 
pious  readings ;  they  hear  their  confessions,  preach  to  them,  give  spe- 
cial instruction  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  essential  truths  of  reli- 
gion^ and  fulfill  toward  them  all  the  duties  of  their  ministry. 

XX.  The  government  has  always  attached  the  greatest  importance  to 
religious  instruction  as  a  means  of  reformation,  and  has  given  to  it  the 
most  complete  organization  possible,  and  every  facility  is  given  to  the 
prisoners  for  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties. 

XXI.  The  administration  has  declared  in  the  regulations  relating  to 
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penitentiaries  that  it  would  encourage  and  facilitate  the  formation  of 
associations  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  with  a  view  to  oflfer  counsels  and 
consolations  to  the  prisoners,  to  watch  over  their  interests  and  thoSe  of 
their  families,  and  to  facilitate  their  re-entrance  into  society.  But  no 
sach  association  has  yet  been  organized,  nor  has  even  any  private  per- 
son ever  offered  himself  for  the  performance  of  such  services. 

XXII.  Sunday-schools  have  never  been  established  in  Belgium.  The 
administration  has  no  need  of  such  schools,  because  schools  are  held 
daily  during  the  week. 

XXm.  In  regard  to  correspondence :  Except  by  special  authorization 
of  the  director  in  urgent  cases,  or  when  the  privilege  is  granted  as  a  re- 
ward for  good  conduct,  prisoners  can  write  or  receive  only  one  letter 
each  every  fortnight,  when  they  are  sentenced  to  correctional  imprison- 
ment; every  month,  when  tliey  are  sentenced  to  reclusion;  and  every 
twe  months,  when  they  are  sentenced  to  hard  labor. 

XXIV.  To  the  question,  whether  the  correspondence  of  prisoners 
with  their  friends  exerts  a  good  or  evil  influence  upon  them,  we  reply  : 
The  effect  is  evidently  good.  It  maintains  or  renews  the  ties  of  family, 
and  exercises  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  prisoners.  It  also  aids  the 
officers  in  the  study  of  their  character. 

^ftiLY,  XXVI,  and  XXVII.  The  prisoners  are  permitted  to  receive  the 
Tisits  of  their  relatives:  father,  mother,  hnsband,  wife,  children,  broth- 
ers, sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  and  guardians,  on  the  production  of  a  certifi- 
cate granted  by  the  local  authority  of  the  places  where  they  reside,  au- 
thenticating their  identity. 

Xo  other  visits  are  permitted  except  upon  a  written  order  of  the  supe- 
rior administration,  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  or  of  the  presi- 
dent or  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission  specially  delegated  to 
thi.s  effect 

In  the  penal  prisons  more  particularly,  these  visits  take  place  in  the 
conversation-rooms,  in  presence  of  a  keeper.  This  employ^  observes 
tbe  persons  of  the  prisoner  and  the  visitor,  without  interfering  with 
the  privacy  of  the  interview. 

The  moral  effect  of  these  visits  is  generally  good.  There  are  rare 
cases,  it  is  true,  where  such  visits  have  produced  an  effect  morally 
unfavorable. 

XXVIII.  More  than  one-half  of  the  prisoners,  that  is  to  say,  about 
51  percent.,  are  able  to  read  on  their  admission  to  the  prisons. 

XXIX.  Every  prison,  with  a  population  of  fifty  inmates  or  more,  is 
provided  with  a  school,  properly  so  called,  or  with  a  teaching  lecturer. 

XXX.  At  the  penitentiary  of  Louvain  attendance  upon  the  school  is 
obKgatory  for  all  the  prisoners,  except  on  a  dispensation  for  cause, 
granted  by  the  director  of  the  establishment. 

^  At  the  penitentiarj^  of  Ghent,  appropriated  to  a  class  of  reclusiona- 
rie$and  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  attendance  at  school  is 
obligatory  for  all  prisoners  under  thirty  years  of  age;  it  is  pennitted  to 
priwuers  who  have  passed  that  age ;  but  these  latter,  once  admitted, 
can  withdraw  themselves  from  the  school  only  with  the  assent  of  the 
a^iministrative  commission. 

In  other  prisons  provided  with  a  school,  attendance  thereupon  is  ob- 
ligatory, 1.  For  prisoners  sentenced  to  six  months  and  over,  and  those 
^"[10  have  not  attained  their  fortieth  year ;  2.  For  juvenile  delinquents, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  their  imprisonment.  Attendance 
on  the  school  is  permitted  to  the  other  prisoners. 

XXXI.  The  instruction  given  in  the  penitentiary  schools  includes : 
1.  Rehgion,  which  is  taught  by  the  chaplains,  or  under  their  immediate 
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direction ;  2.  Morals ;  3.  Reading ;  4.  Writing ;  5.  Arithmetic ;  6.  El- 
ementary notions  of  grammar,  history,  and  geography,  particularly  the 
history  and  geography  of  Belgium  ;  7.  The  elements  of  geometry  and 
linear  drawingin  their  relations  with  trades  ;  a«  well  as  other  branches  of 
a  practical  utility. 
Great  progress  is  made  by  the  prisoners  in  these  studies. 

XXX II.  Libraries  are  found  in  all  the  prisons  of  Belgium.  They  con- 
tain three  classes  of  works,  which  meet  three  several  wants — that  of 
reforming  the  prisoners,  that  of  instructing  them,  and  that  of  diverting 
their  minds  by  reading,  at  once  entertaining,  moral,  and  instructive. 

XXXIII.  The  prisoners  are  very  fond  of  reading,  and  spend  macb 
time  in  that  employment.  Their  choice  of  books  depends  on  their  de- 
gree of  instruction  and  education.  The  preference  is  generally  given 
by  them  to  works  containing  recitals  and  adventures  of  voyages,  picto- 
rial magazines,  and  some  of  the  romances  of  Conscience,  of  Snieders, 
and  of  Dickens,  the  first  two  being  Flemish  authors.  The  influence  of 
these  readings  is  excellent,  and  the  formation  of  prison  libraries  cannot 
l>e  made  with  too  much  care  and  discrimination. 

The  prison  library  ought  to  embrace  three  classes  of  works :  those  of 
a  pious  and  religious  character,  those  of  an  instructive  character,  and 
those  of  an  entertaining  character,  but  having  at  the  same  time  a  moral 
and  educational  tendency. 

XXXIV.  The  sanitary  state  of  the  Belgian  prisons  is  good.  The 
drains  for  wastewater  and  night-soil  are  cleansed  every  week  by  a 
strong  current  rushing  through  them,  so  that  no  emanation  dangerous 
to  health  can  ever  issue  therefrom. 

XXXV.  As  regards  the  water  supply,  each  prisoner  in  the  cellular 
prisons  has  daily  at  his  disposal  from  12  to  15  liters  of  potable  water. 
The  water  supplied  to  the  prisoners  is  of  good  quality. 

XXXVI.  The  ventilation  and  heating  of  the  cells  being  intimately 
connected,  it  will  be  proper  to  speak  of  both  under  the  same  head. 

The  apparatus  for  heating  is  placed  in  the  cellar.  The  fire  is  made  in 
the  center  of  a  double  cylinder  filled  with  water,  which  forms  the  boilers 
for  its  propulsion.  From  the  upper  part  of  each  of  these  boilers  two 
perpendicular  pipes  ascend  into  the  principal  ventilating  conduits,  aud 
conduct  the  hot  water  directly  into  a  special  reservoir  placed  in  the 
chimney  (chemin^e  d^appel)  appropriated  to  each  apparatus.  This  reser- 
voir is  fed  by  six  pipes,  which  traverse  horizontally  each  range  of  cells, 
returning  afterward,  by  the  same  passage,  to  the  principal  apparatus. 
Two  pipes,  filled  with  hot  water,  thus  pass  into  all  the  cells.  They  ai*e 
placed  in  a  horizontal  conduit  running  along  the  floor,  close  to  the  ex- 
terior wall.  These  conduits,  covered  with  a  plate  of  perforated  iron,  form 
for  each  cell  a  little  reservoir  of  heat. 

Thus  the  caloric  is  utilized  just  where  its  action  is  required,  since  it 
is  precisely  in  the  cells  that  it  disengages  itself,  supplying  each  with  an 
equal  quantity.  Its  center  of  ra<iiation  is  in  the  cell  itself.  Here  is 
found  the  first  divergence  from  the  English  system  of  heating,  and  the 
caloric  cannot,  as  in  that  system,  concentrate  itself  against  theparvises 
of  a  great  conduit  situated  in  the  basement. 

Let  us  examine  now  the  mode  of  introducing  fresh  air.  This  iutro- 
drction  is  twotold.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  inserted  in  the  window 
a  ventilator  of  30  centimeters  (about  12  inches)  in  height  and  44  cen- 
timeters (equal  to  17^  inches)  in  breadth,  through  which  the  fresh  air  is 
introduced  directly  into  the  cell,  without  having  come  in  contact  with 
the  heat-pipes.  Secondly,  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  iron  plate 
which  covers  the  conduits  from  the  hot-air  furnace  is  left  an  opening, 
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wbieh  allows  tlie  heat  to  circulate  in  the  cells.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
plate  corresjwnds  to  an  opening  made  in  the  thickness  of  the  exterior 
vail,  by  which  the  pure  air  from  outside  penetrates  into  the  reservoir, 
and  so  into  the  cells.  A  valve  is  fitted  to  this  last  opening,  by  which 
the  prisoner  can  regulate  the  introduction  of  air,  and  by  the  same 
means  can  increase  or  diminish  the  heat  of  the  cell.  Let  it  be  carefully 
noted  that  the  reservoir  of  which  we  have  just  si)oken,  as  well  as  the 
introduction  of  fresh  air,  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor. 

The  vitiated  air  is  drawn  oflF  by  a  conduit  placed  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  on  which  ?iir  and  heat  enter. 
This  conduit,  at  its  upper  extremity,  leads  into  a  great  pii)e,  which  runs 
horizontally  under  the  roof,  discharging  its  contents  into  a  vertical 
chimney,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  situated  the  reservoir  which  receives 
the  hot  water  of  the  furnace,  whose  smoke-pipe  also  traverses  the 
chimney. 

This  system  of  ventilation  works  naturally  and  without  mechanism 
of  any  kind. 

XXXVII.  The  cleanliness  of  the  prisons  is  insured  by  the  following 
measures : 

An  active  ventilation  incessantly  purifies  the  different  parts  of  the 
penitentiary  establishment,  throughout  which  there  is  always  diftused  a 
fresh  and  agreeable  atmosphere. 

A  cleanliness  the  most  minute  is  continually  maintained.  The  daily 
cleaning  of  the  premises,  the  varnishing  of  the  pavement  of  the  cells 
by  means  of  a  8i>ecial  process,  and  the  waxing  of  the  floors  and  the 
pavements  of  the  galleries,  have  made  it  possible  to  give  up  washing 
with  water,  which  is  attended  with  great  inconvenience. 

The  walls  of  the  cells,  galleries,  &c.,  are  washed  of  a  stone-color  at 
the  beginning  of  every  year,  and  partially  whenever  it  becomes  neces- 
Rary  to  remove  spots  or  stains.  No  deposit  of  dirt  or  dung  is  allowed 
within  the  inclosure  of  the  establishment,  and  all  necessary  measures 
are  taken  to  have  the  rain-water  speedily  carried  off  from  the  premises. 
In  gammer,  fumigations  are  made  every  moniing.  They  are  less  neces- 
sary in  winter,  and  are,  consequently,  less  frequent  during  that  season 
of  the  year. 

XXXVIII.  To  insure  personal  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners 
the  hair  is  required  to  be  kei>t  short ;  whiskers,  moustach,  &c.,  are 
forbidden.  The  men  are  shaved  twice  each  week.  The  prisoners  are 
require<l  to  wa^h  their  feet  once  a  week.  Every  two  months  in  winter, 
»d  once  a  month  in  summer,  they  are  required  to  take  a  full  bath.  The 
bodylinen  is  changed  every  week. 

XXXIX.  As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  water-closets,  two  good 
systems  are  in  use — movable  vessels  and  fixed  seats,  with  a  pressure  of 
water.    This  last  deserves  the  preference,  particularly  in  penal  prisons. 

XL  The  cells  are  lighted  with  gas ;  two  stop-cocks  are  fitted  to  the 
Mghting  apparatus — one  in  the  cell,  under  the  control  of  the  prisoner ; 
the  other  on  the  outside,  under  the  control  of  the  keeper. 

The  consumption  of  gas  is  39  liters  per  burner  each  hour. 

XLL  The  system  of  heating  has  already  been  described. 

XLII  and  XLIII.  The  use  of  the  hammock  has  been  given  up,  hav- 
ing been  replaced  in  the  cellular  prisons  by  an  iron  table-bedstead.  This 
bedstead  is  ijolded  ui>  during  the  day,  contains  the  bedding,  and  serves 
as  a  table. 

The  bedding  consists  of  a  mattress,  a  bolster,  two  cases  for  the  mat- 
tress, two  bolster-cases,  two  woolen  blankets,  and  two  pairs  of  sheet**. 
The  mattress  and  the  bolster  are  made  of  ten  kilogrammes  of  sea- weed. 

XLTV.  [This  question  is  answered  by  referring  to  the  special  regula- 
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tions  of  the  central  prison  of  Louvain,  which  the  commissioner  has  not 
had  time  to  examine.] 

XLV.  Witli  regard  to  the  treatment  of  sick  prisoners.  The  infirmary 
occupies  a  part  of  the  building  at  some  distance  from  the  cells,  and  the 
sick  are  distributed  into  spacious  cells,  well  aired  and  comfortably 
warmed.  These  cells  have  a  capacity  of  40  cubic  meters,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  furpiture  and  with  clothing  suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  sick.  The  dietary  is  regulated  according  to  a  special 
tarift*.  The  hygienic  service  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  A  cleanli- 
ness the  most  minute,  a  ventilation  active  and  continual,  frequent  fumi- 
gations, the  change  of  linen  and  of  bedding — in  a  word,  all  desirable 
attentions  are  accorded  to  the  sick. 

Independently  of  the  assiduous  attentions  of  which  the  sick  are  made 
the  object,  they  are  regularly  visited,  at  least  once  an  hour,  and  can,  at 
any  time,  call  upon  the  nurses  by  means  of  a  signal,  whose  movement 
reaches  to  each  bed.  Prisoners  seriously  sick  have  watchers,  and  all  the 
necessary  measures  are  taken  that  they  receive  the  attentions  required 
by  their  situation. 

Experience  proves  that  prisoners  are  better  treated  in  an  infirmary 
cell  than  in  a  common  infirmary. 

AVhen  the  service  permits  it,  the  doors  of  the  cells  are  left  open.  In 
this  arrangement  there  is  a  moral  and  physical  advantage.  The  rule 
of  separation,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  penitentiary  system,  is  not 
violated ;  and  the  prisoners  have  not  under  their  eyes,  during  their 
sickness,  the  spectacle  ot  other  suff^ering. 

XLVI.  The  most  common  disease  in  cellular  as  in  associated  impris- 
onment is  phthisis;  deficiency  of  blood  is  equally  frequent.  Caries  of 
the  ribs  and  the  sternum,  diseases  rare  in  free  life,  are  frequent  in  that 
one  of  our  penitentiaries  which  is  not  cellular. 

XLVII.  Regardipg  the  percentage  of  the  sick.  We  give  the  figures 
taken  from  the  statistics  of  1870 : 

Average  population  penitentiary  of  Ghent 754 

Kumber  of  days  spent  in  the  infirmary 14, 503 

Average  population  i>enitentiar3'  of  Louvain 515 

Number  of  days  spent  in  the  infirmary 1, 157 

All  the  prisons  together,  during  the  same  year,  furnished  the  follow- 
ing results :  • 

Days  of  imprisonment 1, 916, 949 

Days  of  sickness 52, 554 

Giving  a  percentage  of 2.  74 

XTjVIII.  Death-rate.  We  give  the  figures  taken  from  the  statistics 
of  1870 : 

Average  population  penitentiary  of  Ghent 750 

iS^umber  of  deaths 37 

Average  population  penitentiary  of  Louvain 515 

if  umber  of  deaths 6 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  life 
undergo  their  punishment  in  the  penitentiary  of  Ghent. 

The  average  aggregate  population  of  all  the  prisons  was :  Prisoners, 
5,251;  deaths,  93;  being  a  percentage  of  1.77. 

XLIX.  Penal,  as  distinguished  from  industrial  labor,  does  not  exist  in 
the  prisons  of  Belgii«n. 

The  industrial  occupations,  expressed  by  the  designations  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  them,  are :  Scriveners,  lithographers  of  autographs, 
office  boys,  dyers,  winders,  warpers,  weavers'  boys,  weavers,  foil-makers, 
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cottars  and  tailors,  menders,  folders,  hosiers,  packers,  shoemakers,  book- 
binders, joiners,  turners,  clog-makers,  blacksmiths,  tinmen,  founders, 
masons  and  stone-cutters,  masons'  laborers,  painters  and  glaziers,  white- 
wasbers,  pit-sawyers,  slate-quarriers. 

L  We  have  no  penal  labor,  properly  so  called.  The  law  exacts  work 
of  persons  sentenced  to  correctional  imprisonment,  to  reclusion,  and  to 
hard  labor.  The  employments  introduced  into  the  prisons  are  chosen, 
in  preference,  from  among  those  which  seem  likely  to  afford  to  the 
prisoners  after  their  liberation  the  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  labor  cannot  be  imposed  as  a  punishment,  for 
the  first  necessity  of  man  in  society,  and,  above  all,  of  man  in  the  lower 
classes,  is  labor,  and  the  first  sentiment  to  be  developed  in  him  is  the 
love  of  work.  To  prevent  crime  in  the  honest  population,  or  a  relapse 
into  crime  of  those  who  had  been  discharged  from  prison,  in  this  con- 
sists the  first  guarantee  of  individual  reformation  and  of  social  security. 
What  would  become  of  prisoners  if  they  were  restored  to  society  with 
an  aversion  to  labor!  Is  the  hour  of  their  liberation  the  time  to  say  to 
them  "Do  you  love  work,"  when  they  have  been  taught  to  hate  it"? 
The  liberated  prisoner  ought  not  to  carry  with  him  on  his  discharge 
from  prison  the  idea  that  work  is  a  punishment  in  this  world,  and  that 
he  has  suffered  it  long  enough  during  his  imprisonment  to  hasten  at  the 
hour  of  his  deliverance  to  free  himself  from  his  chains.  Labor  should 
be  exhibited  to  him  in  the  prison  (as  it  is  and  ought  to  be  in  society)  as 
the  source  of  the  physical  and  moral  elevation  of  man.  He  ought,  in 
all  things,  so  to  identify  the  life  of  man  with  the  necessity  and  the  at- 
traction of  labor  that  even  in  captivity  it  should  be  still,  if  not  the  image 
of  happiness,  at  least  a  solace  attached  to  its  exercise  and  an  idea  of 
punishment  from  its  privation.  In  a  word,  if  labor  ought  to  enter  as  a 
penal  element  into  penitentiary  imprisonment,  it  is  not  in  the  use  but 
the  privation  of  it. 

Labor  in  peuitentiarj'  imprisonment  ought  to  be  obligatory;  but  it  is 
an  obligation  which  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  prisoner  under  the 
empire  of  constraint,  but  as  an  obligation  to  which  his  reason,  his  in- 
terest, his  position,  everything,  ought  to  urge  him. 

LI  and  LII.  For  our  opinion  concerning  the  moral  and  sanitary  effect 
Bpon  the  prisoner  of  penal  labor,  see  the  i>receding  answer. 

Llll.  The  industrial  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  in  part  directed  by  the 
administration  itself,  and  in  part  awarded  to  special  contractors.  These 
latter  are  placed  under  the  immediate  surveillance  of  the  directors  of 
the  prisons  into  which  they  are  admitted. 

LIV.  The  contract  system,  such  as  it  exists  in  our  prisons,  is  that  to 
^hicb  our  preference  would  be  given,  as  well  because  of  the  certain  and 
peat  benefits  procured  by  it  to  the  treasury,  as  because  of  the  facility 
^"'bich  it  offers  of  diversifying  the  labors  of  the  prisoners  and  of  afford- 
ing them  employments  suited  to  their  particular  aptitudes. 

i^'everthel*^S8,  the  system  of  working  the  prisoners  by  the  administra- 
tion itself  offers  also,  in  our  organization,  certain  advantages,  especially 
^ben  it  is  a  question  of  labor  of  easy  execution,  or  of  the  creation  of 
products  for  the  use  of  the  administration  itself. 

LV.  Different  systems  of  contracting  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  do 
pot  exist  in  this  country.  That  which  is  in  actual  use  consists  in  award- 
ing the  labor  to  a  contractor  who  offers  at  the  same  time  remunerative 
prices  and  adequate  guarantees  of  solvency  and  morality. 

LVI.  From  00  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  had  not, 
at  the  time  of  their  commitment,  any  regular  business  or  assured  means 
of  support. 

LVIl.  The  apprenticeship  of  the  prisoners,  in  the  different  trades 
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taugbt,  is  confided  to  the  keepers  of  secitions,  under  the  special  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  foremen.  It  follows  that  the  keeper  is  not 
only  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  twenty-five  prisoners  of  bis 
section,  and  with  the  enforcement  of  the  rules,  but  that  he  employs  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  instructing  the  prisoner  in  some  one  of  the 
branches  of  industry  introduced  into  the  establishment. 

The  mean  duration  of  the  apprenticeship  is :  twelve  months  for  the 
shoemakers;  six  months  for  the  weavers;  and  three  months  for  the 
tailors.  This  time  may  be  shortened  by  the  aptitude  or  intelligence  of 
the  apprentices.  As  a  general  rule,  the  apprenticeship  is  terminated 
before  the  expiration  of  the  date  fixed  upon,  especially  when,  by  dint  of 
repetition,  the  prisoner  has  been  made  to  comprehend  ihe  necessity  of 
mastering  a  business,  in  order  that,  at  the  time  of  his  liberation,  he  may 
be  able  to  work  for  his  food,  his  clothing,  his  bed — in  a  word,  to  assure 
the  satisfaction  of  his  essential  wants. 

Certainly  it  is  important  to  effect  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners, 
but  it  is  important  also  to  place  them,  on  their  liberation,  in  a  condi- 
tion in  which  they  may  gain  an  honest  living  by  work,  since  it  is  an 
undoubted  truth  that  ignorance  of  a  business  is  the  principal  cause 
which  urges  the  greater  part  of  men  to  crimes  against  property. 

The  theory  of  reformation  includes,  therefore,  the  industrial  e<luca- 
tion  which  gives  to  the  prisoner  the  means  of  being,  some  day,  suffi- 
cient to  himself,  and  the  religious  and  moral  education  which  instructs 
him  in  his  duties  toward  God  and  toward  men. 

LVIII.  We  regard  it,  as  will  already  have  appeared  from  the  preced- 
ing answer,  as  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  the  prisoner, 
during  his  imprisonment,  should  master  the  art  of  self  help.  To  this 
end  moral  and  religious  conferences  are  held  with  him,  and  it  is  sought, 
by  means  of  the  knowledge  of  various  kinds  imparted  to  him,  to  put 
him  into  a  condition  of  independence  after  his  liberation. 

LIX.  The  question  relating  to  the  effect  of  repeated  short  imprison- 
ments, seeming  to  belong  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  legislation  of  the  United 
States,  the  committee  has  judged  it  expedient  to  abstain  from  formu- 
lating a  reply  to  it. 

LX.  As  to  the  number  of  recidivists:  Among  the  795  prisoners  com- 
mitted, in  1872,  to  the  central  prisons,  other  than  the  establishment 
specially  devoted  to  juvenile  delinquents,  figure  626  recidivists ;  that  is 
to  say,  more  than  78  per  cent.  This  result  evidently  cannot  be  placed 
to  the  charge  of  the  cellular  system,  since  nearly  half  of  the  peniten- 
tiary establishments  are  still  conducted  upon  the  congregate  system. 

The  report  addressed  to  the  government  in  1869,  which  is  hereto  .an- 
nexed, shows  that  the  cellular  system  ha«  considerably  diminished  the 
number  of  recidivists. 

LXI.  Eecidivists  are  more  severely  punished  than  persons  committed 
for  a  first  offense,  in  proof  of  which  are  here  cited  articles  54  to  57  of  the 
Penal  Code : 

Article  54.  Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  a  criminal  punishment,  shaU  have 
committed  a  crime  which  subject*  him  to  the  punishment  of  reclusiou,  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

If  the  crime  involves  a  sentence  to  hard  labor  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  the  convict 
may  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

He  must  l>e  sentenced  to  seveifteen  years  at  least  of  this  punishment,  if  the  crime 
imports  a  sentence  to  hard  labor  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

Article  .55.  Whoever,  after  a  sentence  to  a  criminal  punishment,  shall  have  com- 
mitted a  crime  punishable  by  an  imprisonment  of  from  five  to  ten  years,  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  an  imprisonment  of  fi*om  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

If  the  crime  is  punishable  by  an  imprisonment  of  ten  to  fifteen  years,  the  convict 
may  be  sentenced  to  an  increased  imprisonment. 

He  must  be  sentenced  to  seventeen  years  at  least  of  imprisonment,  if  the  crime  ifl 
one  that  necessitates  an  increased  imprisonment. 
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Akhcle  56.  Whoever,  after  a  sentence  to  a  criminal  punishment,  shall  have  com- 
mitted a  mindemeanor,  may  be  sentenced  to  a  puulHhmeut  double  the  maximum  pcr- 
mittwi  by  the  law  forbiddfpg  such  misdemeanor. 

Tbe  same  punishment  may  be  awarded  in  case  of  a  prior  sentence  to  an  imprisou- 
mentof  ayear  at  least,  if  the  convict  shall  have  committed  the  new  misdemeanor 
before  the  expiration  of  five  years  after  having  undergone  his  prescribed  punishment. 

In  theae  two  cases  the  convict  may  be  placed,  by  the  judgment  or  the  arrest,  under 
the  special  supervision  of  the  police  during  five  years  at  least,  and  ten  years  at  most. 

Article  57.  The  rules  established  in  case  of  a  relapse  shall  be  applied  conformably 
to  tbe  preceding  articles,  in  case  of  a  prior  sentence,  pronounced  by  a  military  tribunal, 
for  an  act  defined  as  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  by  the  ordinary  penal  laws,  and  to  a 
panishment  authorized  by  those  laws. 

Hi  for  said  act,  a  punishment  authorized  by  the  military  laws  has  been  pronounced, 
tbecoorts  and  tribunals,  in  judging  of  the  relapse,  shall  have  regard  only  to  the  mini- 
Bom  of  the  pnuishjnent,  which  the  act,  punishable  by  the  first  judgment,  might  have 
"vrirranted,  according  to  the  ordinary  penal  laws. 

LXII.  Debtors'  prisons  still  exist  ia  Belgium,  but  tliey  are  empty 
case^  of  incarceration  for  debt  have  become  very  rare  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  27th  of  July,  1871. 

The  treatment  to  which  imprisoned  debtors  are  subjected  is  not  the 
same  as  that  applied  to  criminals.  They  occupy  a  special  series  of  cells, 
have  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  an  exercise  yard,  and  may  communicate 
with  each  other,  receive  four  visits  a  week  from  their  relatives  and  from 
persons  with  whom  they  have  business  relations,  and  may  correspond 
freely  with  the  outside  world. 

LXIII.  The  principal  causes  of  crime  are,  in  the  army,  want  of  occu- 
pation, and  the  system  of  substitution. 

In  mil  life,  they  are  the  oblivion  of  religious  and  moral  principles, 

ignorance  of  duty,  want  of  a  business,  the  creation  of  factitious  wants, 

drunkenness,  libertinism,  thoughtlessness,  distaste  of  work,  and  idleness. 

LXIV.  The  two  sexes  are  represented  in  the  Belgian  prisons  in  the 

following  proi>ortion8:  men,  88  per  cent. ;  woman,  12  per  cent. 

LXV.  As  regards  the  object  of  penal  trejitment:  The  administration 
seeks,  above  all,  to  reform  those  whose  punishment  is  exacted  by  society ; 
bat  it  punishes  without  subjecting  them  to  any  physical  suffering.  The 
execution  of  the  punishment  has  in  view  the  double  aim  of  expiation 
and  reformation. 

LXVI.  Regarding  the  moral  condition  of  prisoners  on  their  liber- 
ation: It  is  in  proof  that  in  the  cellular  prisons  the  moral  state  of  the 
prisoners  is,  in  general,  better  at  the  time  of  their  discharge  than  at  that 
(rf  their  entrance.  Those  who  manifest  evil  inclinations  ar^  few  in  num- 
ber; nearfir  stll  have  sensibly  modified  the  sentiments  with  which  they 
vere  anioAted  at  the  time  of  their  commitment. 

LXVIIiknd  LXVIII.  No  prisoners' aid  or  patronage  societies  are 
ftmnd  in  Belgium ;  but  the  government  has  not  lost  sight  of  this  import- 
ant point.  Efforts  were  made  in  1848*  to  organize  such  associations ; 
bat,  unhappily,  the  measures  taken  were  not  crowned  with  full  success, 
^le  waiting,  the  administration  seeks  the  best  means  for  assuring  to 
hberatwl  prisoners  an  effectual  protection,  so  as  to  prevent  their  falling 
back  mto  crime.  A  special  credit  figures  even  in  the  budget  of  the 
depMtment  of  justice,  permitting  the  administrative  commissions  of 
refonoatory  institutions  to  extend  aid  to  their  liberated  inmates. 

LXIS.  To  the  question  whether  we  are  satisfied  with  our  existing 
penitentiary  system,  our  reply  is  affirmativfe  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  appli- 
cable to  establishments  on  the  congregate  plan;  but  the  transformation 
of  tb^e  into  cellular  prisons  is  actively  progressing.     . 

N.  B.— The  following  table,  appended  to  the  repjort,  contains  in  con- 
densed form  much  interesting  information  regarding  the  model  prison 
of  Belgium : 
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III— THE  NETHERLANDS. 

[TraDalatioD.! 

I.  All  the  prisons  in  the  Netherlands  are  under  the  superior  direction 
and  control  of  the  minister  of  justice,  and  the  general  inspection  of  the 
prisons  has  hitherto  been  made  by  an  inspector,  who  has  his  deputy  in 
the  bureau  of  the  department  of  justice.  For  the  inspection  of  the 
bnildings,  an  engineer-architect  is  attached  to  the  same  department. 
Further,  according  to  the  provisions  of  our  code  of  criminal  procedure, 
(article  421,)  the  courts  and  tribunals  are  required  to  cause  the  prisons 
to  be  inspected,  from  time  to  time,  by  members  assigned  to  that  duty, 
and  the  same  obligation  rests  upon  the  attorneys  general,  and  upon  the 
officers  of  justice,  (procureurs  du  roL)  These  latter  are.  bound  to  make 
this  inspection  at  least  twice  a  year.  The  reports  of  all  these  inspections 
are  addressed  to  the  minister. 

The  administration  of  the  several  prisons  is  confided  to  administrative 
commissions,  named  in  ^ach  locality  where  a  prison  exists.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  commissions  are  named  by  the  king,  from  among  the  nota- 
bles of  the  locality,  who  receive  no  salary.  Whatever  appertains  to  the 
local  administration,  to  the  internal  service,  to  the  discipline,  and  to 
the  execution  of  the  general  and  s[)ecial  regulations,  is  confided  to  these 
commissions,  or  is  done  through  their  agency.  They  are  in  official  re- 
lation with  the  minister,  either  directly  or  by  the  deputy  of  the  royal 
commissioner  (governor)  of  the  province,  their  immediate  superior  and 
their  honorary  president. 

II.  There  are  four  classes  of  prisons:  The  central  prisons,  for  per- 
sons sentenced  to  more*  than  eighteen  months  of  iniprisonment  j  the 
detention  prisons,  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  several  provinces,  for  persons 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months  or  less ;  houses  of  arrest,  in  the  chief 

•  towns  of  the  several  arrondissements,  for  persons  sentenced  to  three 
months  or  less ;  and  police  or  cantonal  prisons,  in  the  chief  places  of  the 
cantons,  for  persons  sentenced  to  one  month  and  under. 

In  some  cantons  these  prisons  are  united  together.  Among  the  prisons 
there  are  several  on  the  cellular  plan.  In  the  three  last-named  classes 
of  prisons  are  also  prisoners  under  arrest,  and  awaiting  their  trial. 

III.  The  law  has  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to  award  either 
associated  imprisonment  or,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  oti'ense  or 
the  character  of  the  convict  appear  to  him  to  require  it,  or  he  himself 
judges  it  useful,  imprisonment  on  the  cellular  plan.  This  power,  at 
tet,in  1851-,  restricted  to  the  case  of  a  sentence  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment or  less,  was  extended  in  1864  to  sentences  of  two  years,  and  after^ 
^ard,  in  1871,  to  sentences  of  four  years.  In  no  case,  however,  can  the 
sentence  to  cellular  imprisonment  exceed  the  moiety  of  the  duration  of 
imprisonment  in  association,  which  may  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
judge.  The  maximum  of  cellular  imprisonment  is  therefore  actually 
t^o  years.  To  i)ersons  sentenced  for  a  violation  of  police  regulations 
cellnlar  detention  is  not  applicable. 

I^.  To  obtain  decisive  results,  results  of  which,  a  judgment  may  be 
formed  with  some  degree  of  certainty  on  the  relative  merit  of  the  two 
systems,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  application  of  the  systems  be 
made  in  a  uniform  and  not  an  arbitrary  manner,  which  would  permit 
a  fair  comparison  of  the  results  obtained.  Now  this  application  is  still 
made  (see  the  description  given  under  No.  Ill)  in  a  manner  very  irregu- 
lar and  little  harmonious.  Consequently  there  yet  exists  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  question  of  preference,  and  above  all,  on  the 
results  obtained,  and  which  might  be  obtained,  by  a  judicious  applica- 
8.  Ex.  39 5 
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tion  of  the  two  systems.  Still  it  may  be  said  that  the  cellular  system 
(in  itself,  and  apart  from  the  manner  of  applying  it,  and  the  limits  which 
should  be  imposed  upon  it)  scarcely  encounters  any  adversaries ;  and 
for  imprisonments  of  shof  t  duration  the  opinion  which  desires  a  universal 
application  of  this  system  is  gaining  ground.  As  regards  imprisonments 
of  long  duration,  public  opinion  is  still  too  unsettl^  and  too  undecided 
to  even  permit  a  judgment  of  the  direction  which  it  will  finally  take. 

V.  The  funds  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prisons  and  the 
prisoners  are  placed,  annually,  on  the  budget  of  the  kingdom.  The 
product  of  the  prisoners'  labor  contributes  to  them  only  in  a  proportion 
very  inconsiderable,  because  only  a  part  of  it  is  retained  for  the  state. 
This  part  is  60  per  cent,  for  those  sentenced  to  reclusion  and  military 
prisoners,  50  per  cent,  for  other  inmates  of  the  central  prisons,  and  30 
per  cent,  for  those  confined  in  other  prisons. 

YI.  As  to  the  appointment  of  officers :  The  directors  of  the  central 
prisons  are  iiamed  by  the  king ;  the  other  employes  by  the  minister  of 
justice.  They  hold  their  offices  until  they  are  displaced,  dismissed,  or 
retire  from  the  service. 

VII.  We  hold  it  to  be  necessary  that  the  directors  and  employes  of 
the  prisons  be  men  of  tiied  morality,  intelligent,  and  gifted  with  tact 
and  with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  inspire  the  respect  of  the  prisoners, 
even  without  the  use  of  a  severe  discipline.  This  respect  depends  prin- 
cipally upon  the  spirit  of  justice,  equity,  and  humanity  which  they 
exhibit  in  their  relations  with  the  prisoners.  In  the  directors,  especially, 
there  is  needed  a  high  degree  of  mental  culture  and  an  enlightened 
understanding  of  their  duties,  we  might  say,  indeed,  of  their  mission. 
A  knowlexlge  of  the  more  important  foreign  languages  is  necessary,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  read  and  study  the  best  writings  on  piison  disci- 
pline, and  to  communicate  with  the  foreign  prisoners.  Unhappily,  we 
cannot  affirm  that  the  majority  of  the  directors  and  employes  of  onr 
prisons  possess  these  talents  and  qualities,  a  fact  which  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  salaries  are  too  low,  and  that  the  service  of 
the  prison  officers  is,  in  general,  too  onerous,  and  held  in  too  little 
esteem.  As  a  consequence,  young  men  of  good  family  and  education 
refuse  to  enter  upon  this  career. 

VIII.  There  are  no  schools  specially  designed  for  the  education  of 
prison  officers,  and  we  do  not  regret  it.  The  best  school  is  a  well- 
organized  and  well-governed  prison,  where  are  offered  to  the  yoong 
employes  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  developing  their  tal- 
ents, by  the  reading  and  the  study  of  the  best  writings  on  the  subject 
of  prisons. 

IX.  The  pensions  accorded  to  the  directors  and  employes,  who  have 
become  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  their  official  duties,  depend 
on  their  state  of  service  and  on  the  number  of  their  years  of  service, 
according  to  the  general  rules  established  by  law  in  regard  to  the  pen- 
sions of  all  civil  officers. 

X.  This  question  calls  for  a  statement  of  the  difference  between  sen- 
tences to  simple  imprisonment,  to  reclusion,  and  to  hard  labor. 

Our  penal  laws  recognize  only  reclusion  and  imprisonment,  (without 
reckoning  imprisonment  for  a  breach  of  public  regulations,)  besides  the 
punishment,  for  military  offenses,  of  the  wheel-barrow  and  simple  deten- 
tion. Apart  from  the  difference  in  the  retention  on  the  product  of 
labor,  ( Vide  No.  V,)  the  treatment  offers  little  variation,  and  the  labor 
is  the  same.  We  endeavor  to  find  for  all  some  kind  of  useful  and  remu- 
nerative labor,  and  to  teach  a  trade  to  all,  at  least,  who  are  sentenced  to 
an  imprisonment  of  considerable  duration. 
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XL  As  regards  separating  the  prisoners  into  categories :  In  the  central 
prisous,  there  is  a  classification  which  permits  the  separation  of  the 
more  hardened  and  the  more  dangerous,  as  well  as  of  the  recidivists, 
from  the  other  prisoners.  The  results  of  this  se|)aration  may  be  i  egarded 
ad  favorable. 

XiL  Agreeably  to  a  royal  decree  of  1856,  the  administrative  commis- 
sions of  the  central  prisons  submit  every  year  a  proposition  for  pardons 
or  remissions,  to  be  granted  to  prisoners  who  have  distinguished  them- 
seJres  by  their  good  conduct  These  propositions,  however,  include 
oaly  persons  who  have  been  sentenced  to  more  than  three  years,  and 
who  have  undergone  at  least  one-half  of  their  punishment,  and  the  re- 
mission does  not  exceed  six  months.  Besides  this,  all  prisoners  have 
the  ordinary  recourse  of  applying  to  the  king  for  pardon  or  remission  ; 
and  since,  in  general,  a  decision  is  made  only  after  a  report  from  the 
commission  on  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  this  conduct  has,  generally, 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  decision. 

XIII.  The  part  of  the  product  of  labor  not  retained  by  the  State  (see 
Xo.  Y)  is  given  to  the  prisoner.  Such  part  is  not  increased  by  reason 
of  his  go#d  conduct. 

XIV.  No  other  rewards  are  given  to  prisoners  besides  this  participa- 
tion in  their  earnings.  The  distribution  of  premi^ims  has  been  abolished 
for  some  time,  and  the  industry  of  the  prisoners  finds  its  recompense  in 
the  increase  of  its  profits,  which  naturally  results  from  its  zeal  and  its 
capacity.  Still,  the  re-establishment  of  premiums  is  under  considera- 
tioo. 

XV.  The  kinds  and  frequency  of  the  violations  of  prison  rules  differs 
sensibly  in  different  prisons,  and  often  depend  on  the  more  or  less  intel- 
ligent administration  of  the  chiefs  and  the  employes. 

Insubordination  and  quarrels  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  frequent 
infractions.  Isolation  by  night,  (which  is  not  yet  generally  introduced,) 
has,  in  this  respect,  produced  good  truits. 

XVI  and  XVII.  The  disciplinary  punishments  in  use  are :  restriction 
to  bread  and  water,  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  of  writing  and  receiving 
letters,  privation  of  books,  the  dungeon,  fetters;  and,  in  the  central 
prisons,  isolation  in  a  cell. 

All  these  punishments  are  recorded  in  a  register,  which  is  consulted 
ia  the  cases  mentioned  in  No.  XII. 

XVIII  and  XIX.  There  are  no  special  chaplains  attached  exclusively 
to  any  prison ;  but  in  all  the  central  prisons,  in  all  the  houses  of  deten- 
tiwi,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  of  arrest,  the  office  of  chap- 
Iffln  and  the  religious  services  are  confided  to  one  of  the  ministers  of 
«eh  religion,  who  is  named  by  the  minister  of  justice. 

The  duties  of  the  chaplain  consist  in  performing  religious  service  on 
^^uidays  and  feast-days,  in  making  pastoral  visits,  and  in  imparting 
rd^os  instruction. 

^  Religious  instruction,  given  with  intelligence,  is  considered  by 
OS  of  great  importance  as  an  agency  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners.  In 
«>oine  prisons  there  has  also  been  introduced  the  system  of  proverbs. 
This  consists  in  banging  on  the  walls  of  the  halls  and  cells  pithy  moral 
sentewes,  and  in  changing  them  from  time  to  time.  In  the  opinion  of 
experiencisd  persons,  this  plan  deserves  to  be  recommended  for  general 
use. 

XXI.  Persons  of  both  sexes,  outride  of  the  administration,  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  prisons  to  labor  among  the  prisoners,  with  a  view  to 
their  moral  regeneration.    In  some  cities  there  are  private  associations 
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to  visit  the  prisoners,  organized  by  the  general  society  for  the  moral 
amelioration  of  prisoners. 

XXII.  Sunday-schools  have  not  been  established  in  the  prisons  of 
Netlierlands. 

XXIII  and  XXIV.  Thfe  administration  of  each  prison  regulates  the 
correspondence  of  the  prisoners  as  it  judges  most  expedient.  There  is 
no  general  rule  upon  the  subject. 

All  the  letters  received  for  or  written  by  the  prisoners  are  subjected 
to  the  inspection  of  the  directors,  and  are  withheld  when  their  contents 
are  improper.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ground  to  apprehend  injurious 
effects,  and,  in  general,  the  con^espondence  of  the  prisoners  is  attended 
with  a  beneficial  influence. 

XXV,  XXVI,  and  XXVII.  The  prisoners  are  permitted  to  receive  the 
visits  of  their  friends  as  often,  generally,  as  once  a  month. 

A  grating  separates  the  prisoner  from  his  visitor,  and  an  employ^  is 
always  present  to  supervise  the  interview,  which,  as  a  general  thing, 
may  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    They  cannot  converse  privately. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  correspondence,  it  may  be  said  that  the  general 
eft'ect  of  these  visits  is  good. 

XXVIII.  The  percentage  of  prisoners  able  to  read  and  write  on  their 
commitment  varies  from  62  to  Go.  The  number  of  prisoners  able  to 
read,  but  unable  to  write,  is  not  indicated  in  the  official  statistics. 

XXIX,  XXX,  and  XXXI.  Schools  exist  in  all  penal  establishments, 
except  in  the  police  and  cantonal  prisons.  In  the  cellular  prisons  the 
instruction  is  given  in  the  cells.  All  prisoners  up  to  the  age  of  forty 
years,  who  do  not  know  how  to  read  and  write,  are  obliged  to  receive 
that  instruction. 

The  branches  generally  taught  in  these  schools  are :  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  Yet  the  system  of  instruction  leaves,  still,  much  to  be 
desired.  In  some  of  the  central  prisons  important  reforms  have  been 
already  introduced ;  in  others,  they  will  speedily  follow.  In  the  two 
central  prisons  for  juvenile  prisoners,  the  system  of  instruction  leaves 
nothing  to  be  add^. 

XXXII  and  XXXIII.  There  are  libraries  in  all  the  prisons,  which 
include  books  on  morals  and  religion,  also  histories,  travels,  &c.  The 
books  are  specially  classified  according  to  the  different  religions.  These 
libraries  are  designed  exclusively  for  the  prisoners,  and  not  yet  for  the 
employes. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  are  very  fond  of  reading,  and  they  generally 
prefer  books  of  history  and,  above  all,  of  travels.  Their  reading  has  a 
happy  effect  upon  them. 

XXXIV.  In  some  prisons  the  system  of  sewage  is  still  imperfect,  but 
effort  is  made  to  introduce  reforms.  » 

XXXV.  The  quantity  of  water,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners, 
is  nowhere  limited.  Generally  the  quality  is  good,  but  in  some  locali- 
ties it  is  diificult  and  expensive  to  procure  it. 

XXXVI.  The  prisons  are,  mostly,  well  ventilated,  particularly  the 
central  prisons.  Where  improvements  are  still  needed,  means  are  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  them. 

XXXVII.  Regarding  the  means  employed  to  insure  the  cleanliness 
of  the  prisons :  The  interior  domestic  service  is  performed  by  the 
prisoners.  Earnest  endeavors  are  everywhere  made  to  insure  cfeanli- 
ness,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  satisfactory,  and  is  energetically  su- 
pervised. 

XXXVIII.  The  personal  cleanliness  of  the  prisoners  is  assured  by  a 
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TigiJant  attention  to  their  dress  and  their  persons,  and  by  requiring 
them  to  bathe  at  stated  periods. 

XXXIX.  The  arrangement  with  regard  to  water-closets  differs  in  dif- 
ferent prisons.  In  a  number  of  them,  the  system  of  inodorous  portable 
vessels  has  been  introduced,  with  a  reservoir  outside  of  the  building. 
Preference  is  generally  given  to  this  system. 

XL  The  prisons  are  commonly  lighted  by  gas  or  petroleum.  Lights 
are  kept  burning  in  the  dormitories  during  the  night. 

XLI.  The  system  of  heating  varies  in  different  prisons.  In  some  the 
heating  is  effected  by  hot  water  or  steam,  in  others  by  stoves. 

XLLE  and  XLIII.  The  prisoner's  bed  is  made  of  straw  5  for  the  sick, 
of  sea-grass  or  sea- weed.  Hammocks  were  formerly  in  very  general 
use,  but  by  degrees  they  have  been  replaced  by  open  bedsteads. 

The  bed,  complete,  consists  of  a  mattress  and  bolster,  two  sheets, 
and  one  coverlet  of  a  coarse  material,  and  one  or  two  blankets,  accord- 
ing to  temperature  of  the  season. 

XLIV.  There  is  no  general  rule  regarding  the  distribution  of  time. 
The  hours  of  labor  (including  those  of  school)  are  ten  in  summer  and 
nine  in  winter;  and  of  sleep,  eight  and  a  half  in  summer  and  nine  in 
winter.  The  remainder  of  the  time  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  prisoner,^ 
for  meals,  rest,  study,  and  reading ;  that  is  to  say,  live  and  a  half  hours 
in  summer  and  six  in  winter. 

XLV.  A  distinct  part  of  the  prison  building  serves  as  an  infirmary. 
In  the  cellular  prisons,  cells  of  double  dimensions  are  appropriated  to 
the  sick.  The  medical  service  is  confided  to  a  military  surgeon  wher- 
ever there  is  a  garrison;  to  a  civil  physician  in  localities  where  there  is 
no  garrison.  The  entire  service  is  under  the  inspector  general  of  the 
medical  service  of  the  army,  and  is  performed  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner. 

XLVI.  The  most  common  diseases  in  the  prisons,  as  outside,  are  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  especially  phthisis. 

XLVII.  The  average  of  the  sick  and  of  deaths  it  is  not  easy  to  give. 
It  (lifters  a  good  deal  in  different  prisons,  depending  on  local  circum- 
stances and  the  class  or  species  of  prison.  The  difference  in  the  dura- 
tion of  punishments,  which  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  exercises  a 
great  influence  on  the  proportionate  number  of  the  sick  and  of  deaths. 
A  comparison  of  the  number  of  days  of  sickness  and  the  number  of 
deaths  with  the  days  of  detention'  gives,  during  the  period  of  1801  to 
1868,  an  aggregate  annual  average  for  100  days  of  detention : 

In  the  centra]  prisons,  8.14  days  of  sickness,  (varying  from  6.35  to 
12^7.) 

^  In  the  houses  of  detention,  6.07  days  of  sickness,  (varying  from  4.47  to 
7.74.) 

In  the  houses  of  arrest,  6.39  days  of  sickness,  (varying  from  4.39  to 

J^nring  the  same  period  the  deaths  were  at  a  rate  of  an  annual 
average: 

In  the  central  prisons,  one  death  to  8,225  days  of  detention,  (varying 
from  4,973  to  21,177.) 

lu  the  houses  of  detention,  one  death  to  17,896  days  of-  detention, 
(vaiying  from  10,737  to  35,204.) 

In  the  houses  of  arrest,  one  death  to  10,080  days  of  detention,  (vary- 
ing from  11,899  to  380,052.) 

In  the  central  prisons  for  juvenile  prisoners,  where  the  labor  is  per- 
formed in  the  open  air,  the  sanitary  state  is  highly  satisfactory. 

XLDL  The  distinction  between  x>enal  and  industrial  labor  does  not 
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exist  in  this  country.  Penal  labor  is  unknown.  All  the  labor  in  the 
prisons  of  our  country  is  industrial,  with  the  exception  of  prisoners  em- 
ployed in  the  domestic  or  administrative  serxice  of  the  prisons.  Agricul- 
tural labors  are. as  yet  pursued  only  in  the  two  central  prisons  for  juve- 
nile delinquents. 

L,  LI,  and  LIT.  Penal  labor,  as  has  just  been  stated,  does  not  exist 
in  the  Netherlands. 

LIII.  Industrial  labor  is  everywhere  directed  by  the  administration. 
It  is  performed  in  part  on  account  of  the  government;  in  part  on  ac- 
count of  contractors  or  individuals ;  and  in  some  prisons,  the  contractors 
are  allowed  to  participate  in  tbe  control  of  the  supervision  of  the  labor. 

LI V.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  system  followed  in  our  prisons  deserves 
the  preference.  Generally,  we  give  the  preference  to  labor  performed 
on  account  of  contractors  or  individuals,  who  offer  a  greater  variety  of 
handicrafts.  But  the  labor  done  for  account  and  service  of  the  state 
has  not  the  inconvenience  of  being  sometimes  interrupted  for  want  of 
demand.    We  therefore  judge  that  it  is  better  to  retain  both  systems. 

LV.  Different  systems  of  contracting  the  labor  do  not  exist  here. 
The  contractors  furnish  the  raw  material  and  pay  the  wages.  ^Fre- 
quently they  furnish,  also,  the  necessary  tools. 

LVI.  The  percentage  of  prisoners  not  having  a  calling  at  the  time  of 
their  commitment  differs  materially  in  the  different  prisons.  One  in 
•  four  is,  perhaps,  the  general  average. 

LVIl,  LVIII.  It  is  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  teach  prisoners  a 
trade;  but  in  short  imprisonments  the  thing  is  impossible. 

We  regard  it  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  impart  to  prisoners 
during  their  incarceration  the  power  of  self-help,  and  this  result  is  dili- 
gently sought  by  teaching  to  the  prisoners,  to  the  utmost  extent  pos- 
sible, some  useful  calling. 

LIX.  We  do  not  think  that  repeated  sentences  to  short  imprison- 
ments produce  any  good  effect  upon  the  prisoner ;  but  an  equitable 
application  of  the  penal  law  forbids  the  remedying  of  this  evil  by  a  long 
imprisonment  for  minor  offenses.  Yet  considerable  progress  would  l>e 
made  in  the  right  direction  by  applying  the  cellular  system  to  all  im- 
prisonments of  a  short  duration. 

LX.  In  the  absence  of  criminal  registers,  {easiors  judiciaires,)  a  sys- 
tem devised  by  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  the  statistics  of  recidivists  are 
defective.  The  proportion  given  by  our  imperfect  statistics  for  the 
general  mass  of  prisons  is  25  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  central  prisons,  30 
l)er  cent. 

LXI.  According  to  our  penal  laws,  a  relapse  may  give  occasion  to 
an  increase  of  the  punishment  in  the  ratio  of  one-third,  when  the  first 
sentence  was  for  more  than  a  year's  imprisonment;  and  ill  all  cases  it 
is  a  circumstance  which  may  determine  the  judge  to  award  the  maxi- 
mum of  punishment  allowed  by  the  law. 

LXII.  Persons  imprisoned  for  debt  are  placed  in  the  houses  of  deten- 
tion and  of  arrest,  sometimes  in  the  cantonal  prisons.  They  are  entered 
on  a  special  register,  and  are  not  confounded  with  other  prisoners.  In 
the  greater  part  of  the  prisons  the  best  apartments  are  assigned  to 
them,  and  a  little  better  furniture.  They  do  not  wear  the  prison  dress, 
unless,  indeed,  they  have  no  other ;  and  their  food  is  of  a  better  quality. 

LXIII.  The  causes  of  crime  vary  a  good  deal  according  to  the  natui-e 
of  the  crime  itself.  The  want  of  education,  dnmkenness,  and  the  desire 
to  make  a  figure  beyond  one's  means  and  position,*may  generally  be 
considered  as  the  principal  causes  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  In  the 
case  of  young  prisoners,  there  may  be  mentioned,  in  addition,  the  in- 
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flnence,  oft^n  pernicious,  of  a  second  marriage  of  their  parents,  wliicli 
Dot  unfreqnentlj,  by  embittering  the  position  of  the  children  of  the  first 
marriage,  deprives  them  of  the  salutary  influence  of  family  life. 

LXrV.  The  general  proportion  in  which  the  sexes  are  represented  in 
the  Netherland's  prisons  is  about  twenty  women  to  one  hundred  men ; 
bat  this  proportion  varies,  especially  in  different  provinces. 

LXV.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  punishment,  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
tribute to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners.  But  the  application  of  this 
principle,  in  most  of  the  prisons,  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

LXYI.  Although  it  is  very  difficult  to  pronounce,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  as  regards  the  influence  of  imprisonment  on  the  great  mass 
of  prisoners,  it  cannot  be  said,  in  general,  that  they  leave  the  prison 
worse  than  when  they  entered  it,  and  numerous  cases  can  be  pointed 
out,  in  which  the?  instruction  received  in  the  prisons,  the  habit  of  labor 
formed,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  calling  acquired  there,  have  exerted  a 
very  happy  influence  upon  the  liberated  prisoner. 

LXVII.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  efforts  are  made  to  aid 
liberated  prisoners  in  finding  work,  and  thus  to  prevent  a  relapse,  we 
answer  that,  officially,  §uch  efforts  are  not  made.  ]^ut  many  directors 
of  prisons  take  great  pains  to  find  work  for  the  liberat/cd,  and  generally 
they  have  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  result  of  their  efforts. 
Tbe  greater  part  of  the  directors,  however,  are  too  indifferent  to  con- 
cern, themselves  about  the  matter. 
Zeal  in  this  direction  is  an  indication  of  a  good  director. 
LXVIII.  The  Netherlands  society  for  the  moral  amelioration  of  pris- 
oners has  for  its  object  not  only  to  visit  the  prisoners,  but  also  to  interest 
themselves  in  their  welfare  after  their  discharge  from  prison.  This 
society  counts  forty  branches,  scattered  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  corresponding  members  in  thirty-seven  places  where  there  are  no 
branches.  To  some  of  the  branch  societies  are  attached  committees  of 
ladies.  As  regards  the  prisoners,  a  variety  of  methods  are  employed 
to  encourage  and  help  them.  They  procure  places  for  them  at  service; 
they  place  them  in  the  merchant  marine;  they  supply  them  with  tools; 
they  obtain  for  them  some  little  industry  or  business;  they  provide  them 
with  the  means  of  emigrating,  &c.,  &c!^  The  results  differ,  as  a  matter 
of  course;  but  it  maybe  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  society 
accomplishes  much,  and  often  sees  its  efforts  crowned  with  success. 
Still,  it  can  extend  its  activity  only  to  a  part  of  the  liberated  prisoners, 
and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  its  benevolent  operations  should  be  conducted 
upon  a  larger  scale.  Some  time  ago  certain  philanthropists  sought  to 
ftcnre  the  organization  of  a  special  patronage  society  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents, but  without  success. 

hXIX.  lb  the  question,  "Are  you  satisfied  with  your  prison  system 
*«at  {►resent  organized  and  administered  ?  "  we  cannot  return  an  affirma- 
tive answer.    The  greatest  defect  in  our  prison  system  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, that  there  is  no  system,  or,  rather,  that  the  two  systems  of  associated 
and  cellular  imprisonment  are  applied  without  any  uniform  rule,  and 
^tbont  placing  them  in  a  harmonious  relation  to  each  other.    Hence 
there isa  pretty  general  agreement  among  us  that  a  reform  is  necessary, 
and  that  it  should  have  mainly  two  objects  in  view:  a  revision  of  our 
penal  laws,  which  would  introduce  a  more  uniform  and  more  harmonious 
system  of  imjirisonment;  and  a  serious  effort  to  give  greater  dignity  to 
the  position  of  the  directors  and  employ(?s,  and  to  open  these  offices  to 
men  of  a  higher  education.    Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist 
a«  regards  the  system  to  be  followed,  (and  they  are  great,  since  all  the 
systems  which  divide  savavis  find  their  paptisans  among  us,)  on  these 
two  points  there  is  a  very  general  agreement. 
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IY._SWITZERLANB. 

[Translation.] 

I  and  II.  The  Swiss  Confederation,  composed  of  twenty-two  cantons 
and  embracing  twenty-live  states,  does  not,  by  its  own  power,  exercise 
any  control  over  the  administration  of  [)enal  justice  and  of  prisons,  or 
over  the  penitentiary  regime.  Military  and  political  penal  justice,  so 
far  as  it  is  called  upon  to  punish  offenses  against  the  constitution  and 
the  federal  laws,  alone  comes  within  its  jurisdiction.  Each  canton  is 
sovereign.  It  has  its  own  special  penal  system  and  places  of  imprison- 
ment. Its  prisons  are  thus  placed  under  the  control  of  the  cantonal 
executive  authority,  or  of  the  council  of  state. 

The  supervision  of  the  prisons  belongs  more  especially  to  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  executive  power.  In  certain  cantons  the  prisons 
are  placed,  wholly  or  partially,  under  the  supervision  of  the  department 
of  police;  in  others  under  that  of  the  department  of  justice  or  of  the 
interior,  according  to  the  stand-point  from  which  the  importance  of  this 
public  service  is  viewed.  In  the  cantons  in  which  recently  constructed 
penitentiaries  are  found,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  supervision  is  con- 
fided to  the  director  of  justice,  or  to  a  special  dei)artment,  which  gives 
its  attention  not  only  to  prisons,  but  also  to  hospitals,  insane  asylums, 
&c.,  &c.  This  department  associates  with  itself  a  commission  of  super- 
.  vision  composed  of  three  to  seven  members,  selected  from  among  per- 
sons experienced  in  questions  of  penitentiary  reform,  of  industry,  and 
of  commerce. 

In  the  cantons  where  this  machinery  exists,  an  official  regulation  de- 
fines the  functions  of  the  commission  of  supervision. 

The  detention  prisons  in  the  districts  and  the  places  of  detention  for 
civil  penalties  are  supervised  by  the  agents  of  the  council  of  state — pre- 
fects, counselors  of  prefecture,  &c. 

All  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  with  the  exception  of  Jug,  Claris, 
and  Appenzell,  have  reclusion  prisons*,  of  which  the  number  of  inmates 
rises  to  thirty-four,  without  counting  a  considerable  number  of  houses 
of  arrest,  and  of  district  or  correctional  prisons  for  perfeons  sentenced  to 
short  police  punishments. 

Of  these  twenty-four  prisons,  eleven  are  reserved  exclusively  for 
criminals,  thirteen  contain  criminal  and  correctional  prisoners,  and 
some  receive,  in  addition,  prisoners  awaiting  trial. 

Four  establishments  receive  as  boarders  the  convicts  of  cantons 
which,  without  penitentiaries  of  their  own,  have  only  imperfect  and  in- 
sufiicient  places  of  reclusion.  Ten  workhouses  and  houses  of  correction 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  trt^atment  of  correctionals. 

There  are,  besides,  in  Switzerland  several  agricultural  establishments 
founded  by  the  state,  by  communal  corporations,  or  by  societies  of  pub- 
lic utility,  and  designed  for  the  education  and  moral  reform  of  juvenile 
delinquents,  or  to  that  of  vagrants  and  disorderly  persons. 

According  to  Professor  d'Orelli,  the  prisons  of  Switzerland  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups: 

1.  Those  of  the  cantons  of  TJri,  Schwytz,  Obovalden,  Nidwalden,  and 
Valais,  which  are  administered  in  an  altogether  patriarchal  manner  by 
Sisters  of  Charity. 

2.  Those  of  the  cantons  of  Fribourg,  Bsile-campagne,  and  Lucerne, 
which,  in  every  point  of  view,  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Bale-cam pafjue, 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  contemplates  replacing  its  too  con- 
tracted prison  by  a  new  structure. 

3.  The  cantons  of  Saint  Gall  and  of  Vaud  possess,  especially  the  first, 
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good  penitentiaries  on  the  Auburn  system.  The  Thurgoviau  establish- 
ment of  Tobel,  and  that  of  Geneva,  may  be  also  considered  as  satisfac- 
tory. The  same  is  true  of  Zurich,  in  which  are  found,  at  the  same  time, 
tlie  systems  of  cellular  and  associated  reclusion.  Here,  above  all,  on 
account  of  constructions  in  progress  of  erection,  things  will  be  better 
still.  Solure,  Grisons,  Berne,  and  Schaffhause  are  making  laudable 
efforts  to  reform  their  prisons,  which  will  soon  belong  to  this  fourth 
class. 

4.  Finally,  and  as  rising  to  a  higher  point  of  perfection,  we  cite  the 
penitentiaries  of  Leuzbourg,  (Argovie,)  Bale-ville,  Neuchatel,  and  Tes- 
sin,  into  which  has  been  introduced,  in  different  degrees,  the  progressive 
Iri^h  penitentiary  system. 

III.  The  cellular  system  complete  is  applied  only  in  the  penitentiaries 
of  Argovie,  (Lenzbourg,)  Zurich,  Bale-viUe,  and  Xeuchatel.  In  the  An- 
bamian  penitentiaries,  and  the  old  convict  or  hard-labor  prisons,  (^nai- 
sons  deforce^)  cellular  seclusion  is  an  exception. 

M.  d'Orelli,  in  his  work  on  the  Swiss  prisons,  indicates  the  following 
numbers,  which  we  group  according  to  the  systems  introduced  into  the 
different  establishments : 

First  group,  patriarchal  system,  cellular  reclusion,  1.02  per  cent. 

Second  group,  old  convict  prisons,  cellular  reclusion,  3.9  per  cent. 

Third  group,  system  of  Auburn,  cellular  reclusion,  .3  per  cent. 

Fourth  group,  i)rogressive  system,  cellular  reclusion,  37.5  per  cent.     . 

The  penitentiary  of  Neuchatel  alone  shows  a  greater  number  of  days 
of  cellular  reclusion  than  of  labor  in  association.  In  this  establishment, 
erected  in  1870,  separation  by  day  and  night  is  admitted  in  principle, 
without,  however,  excluding  labor  in  common  workshops. 

As  will  have  been  seen,  the  system  of  congregate  imprisonment  pre- 
dominates. Still  effort  is  made  to  introduce  individual  separation,  at 
least  by  night,  in  establishments  in  which  common  dormitories  yet 
exist 

IV.  There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  system  of  congregate  im- 
prisonment by  day  is  favorable  to  industrial  labor,  and  not  unfavorable 
to  the  discipline,i3ut  incompatible  with  the  moral  education  of  the  pris- 
oners. Association  in  common  dormitories  by  night  is  considered  espe- 
cially pernicious,  and  all  that  has  been  said  by  Obermaier  and  others  ou 
tlie  hannlessriess,  and  even  the  salutary  influence,  of  this  practice,  is 
looked  upon  as  illusory. 

Imprisonment  in  common  by  day  and  night,  condemned  in  Switzer- 
land, would  already  have  entirely  disappeared  if,  in  a  number  of  cantons, 
financial  questions  had  not  caused  the  postponement  of  this  reform. 

Rigid  cellular  imprisonment  is  preferable  to  the  Auburn  system,  with- 
ont  classification  of  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  Kiihne,  director  of  the  penitentiary  of  Saint  Gall,  (Auburn  plan,) 
?dmits  individualization  as  a  principle,  and  the  mixed  system,  if  system 
it  can  be  called,  compounded  of  different  elements  of  the  progressive 
Irish  prison  system. 

Penitentiary  education  imperatively  requires  cellular  separation,  at 
least  in  the  initial  stage ;  and  it  is  on  this  sole  condition  that  the  pris- 
ODers  can  effectively  enter  into  communion  with  themselves,  a  process 
which  would  be  impeded  by  the  contact  and  influence  of  some,  at  least, 
of  the  fellow-prisonei-s. 

After  the  cellular  stage,  it  is  considered  expedient  to  allow  those  pris- 
oners to  work  together  who  furnish  ground  of  hope  that  a  moral  refor- 
mation has  been  accomplished  in  them.  It  is  under  these  conditions 
that  we  find  associated  labor  in  the  recently  constructed  penitentiaries 
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of  Lenzbourg,  (Argovie,)  B^le,  Zurich,  and  NeuchAtel.  Bat  in  com- 
parison with  the  three  first  named,  which  have  large  workshops,  Neu- 
chatol  has  but  small  ones,  in  which  only  three  or  four  prisoners  cau 
work,  under  the  supervision  of  a  foreman. 

Tlie  public  opinion  of  our  country  shows  itself  more  and  more  favor- 
able to  the  progressive  Irish  penitentiary  system,  with  revocable  libera- 
tion. 

The  exclusive  cellular  system  should  be  reserved  for  houses  of 
preliminary  detention.  In  some  of  the  cantons  reforms  are  needed  in 
this  class  of  prisons. 

V.  In  regard  to  the  method  of  providing  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  prisons,  the  treasury  of  the  state  (cantonal)  covers  the 
deficit  which  exists  between  the  entire  expenditure  and  the  special 
receipts  of  the  prisons.  (Industrial  labor,  moneys  paid  by  cantous 
which  i>lace  their  convicts  in  the  penitentiaries  of  other  confederated 
states,  &c.) 

The  average  annual  cost  of  each  prisoner  is  250  francs  in  the  smaller 
establishments,  and  350  to  400  in  the  large  penitentiaries.  The  average 
net  gjiin  in  the  majority  of  the  cantons  is  from  89  to  90  centimes  for 
each  day  of  labor. 

In  the  penitentiary  of  Zurich  the  net  gain  of  the  prisoners,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  tools  and  other  accessories,  has  reached  an  aver- 
age for  the  last  five  years  of  1  franc  7  centimes. 

Francs. 

The  expenditures  for  clothing,  food,  lodgings,  &c.,  were 0.  773 

Expense  of  the  administration 0.  41 

Sum  total  per  prisoner  for  each  day 1. 18 

The  canton  of  Argovie  gives,  as  a  subsidy,  55  centimes  per  man  and 
per  day.  The  average  daily  earnings  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Lenzbourg 
penitentiary  amount  to  from  88  to  94  centimes  to  each  prisoner. 

The  canton  Neuchatel  gave  for  the  first  year  (1870)  an  .annual  sub- 
sidy of  1  franc  90  centimes  per  day  for  each  prisoner.  The  cellular 
system,  and  the  small  number  prisoners,  (70  on  the  average,)  involve 
considerable  of  a  general  character.  The  net  gain  per  prisoner  in  this 
penitentiary  rose,  in  1871,  to  1  franc  25  centimes  for  each  day  of  labor, 
a  larger  gain  than  had  ever  been  reached  in  any  of  the  Swiss  prisons. 

In  the  penitentiary  of  Saint  Jacques  (Saint  Gall)  the  earnings  of  the 
prisoners  suffice  for  their  maintenance,  for  their  schooling  and  religious 
instruction,  for  medical  attendance,  and  for  the  administration  of  the 
industrial  service.  The  State,  in  this  canton,  includes  in  its  subsidy, 
besides  the  loss  of  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  establish- 
ment, the  expense  of  repairs  to  the  buildings,  the  salaries  of  .the  officers 
and  employes,  the  maintenance  of  these  latter,  and,  in  short,  the  sum 
which  is  annually  granted  to  the  prisoners  as  peculium. 

VI.  The  officers  and  employes  of  the  prisons  are  named  by  the  coun- 
cil of  state.  In  the  cantons  where  penitentiaries  of  recent  construction 
exist,  the  officers  (directors,  stewards,  instructors,  chaplains,  and  phy- 
sicians) are  proposed  by  the  department  of  justice  or  of  police,  which 
takes  the  advice  of  the  commission  of  supervision.  The  employes 
(the  foremen  and  overseers)  are  appointed  by  the  commission  of  su- 
l>ervision,  on  the  nomination  of  the  director  of  the  penitentiary. 

In  some  cantons  the  officers  are  subjected  to  a  re-election  every  three 
years,  (Zurich,)  or  every  four  years,  (Argovie,)  the  employes  every  year. 
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fZarich,)  and  in  other  penitentiaries  the  tenure  of  office  is  without  lim- 
itation. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  officers  of  the  Swiss 
penitentiaries  are  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  political  changes,  and 
that  those  whose  position  may  have  been  endangered  by  the  victory  of 
a  party  have  been  eflfectually  shielded  by  a  public  opinion  which  appre- 
ciated their  merits  and  their  devotion. 

In  some  cantons  the  .position  of  the  directors  is  made  difficult  by  the 
demands  of  doctrinaires,  who  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine and  weigh  the  facts  which  enter  into  the  question. 

YII.  In  cantons  where  effi)rt8  have  been  made  to  introduce  a  rational 
prison  system,  it  has  jet  been  well  understood  that,  under  a  bad  adminis- 
tration, the  prisons,  instead  of  being  hospitals  for  moral  diseases,  would 
become  seminaries  of  criminals.  For  this  reason,  the  greatest  import- 
ance is  attached  to  the  choice  of  officers  charged  with  the  treatment 
of  the  prisoners. 

As  regards  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  which  ought  to  meet 
in  prison  officers,  there  are  found  on  this  subject,  in  the  literature  of 
penology,  details  sufficiently  numerous. 

Whether  in  Switzerland  the  administrators  possess  the  necessary  tal- 
ents and  qualifications  is  a  question  which  the  writer  of  the  present 
report  cannot  and  does  not  wish  to  touch  upon.  The  governments 
would  be  better  able  to  answer  the  question,  althouj^h  the  greater  part 
of  them  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  thoroughly  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  penitentiary  establishments.  The  director  of 
a  penitentiary  does  feel  inclined  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  merits  of 
his  colleagues,  and  of  the  other  officers,  and  still  less  upon  their  special 
aptitudes.  At  the  same  time,  we  judge  that  this  question  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  congress.  The  speakers,  in  such  an  assemblage, 
occupy  a  position  altogether  different. 

The  penitentiaries  of  recent  construction  are  presided  over — 

At  St.  Gall,  by  a  distinguished  man  who,  after  having  completed  his 
nniversity  course,  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  After 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Moser,  the  first  director  of  Saint  Jacques,  Mr.  Kiihne, 
known  as  a  teacher  of  great  intelligence,  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill 
his  place. 

At  Zurich,  by  a  fonner  pastor  who,  before  passing  through  his  theo- 
logical course,  had  been  an  artisan.  For  a  number  of  years  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  teacher  in  a  secondary  school.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  legislative  council  of  his  canton,  and  of  commissions  of 
education. 

The  directors  of  the  penitentiaries  of  Lenzbourg  and  Bale  belonged 

ata)  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  recommended  themselves  by 

their  zeal  in  the  study  of  social  questions.  Mr.  Miihler,  director  of  the 
P^tentiary  of  Lenzbourg,  has  long  been  president  of  the  commission  of 
edocation  in  the  city  of  that  name. 

Tbe  penitentiary  of  Neuchatel  is  directed  by  a  man  who  was  previ- 
oasly  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  that  profession,  from 
choice,  much  devoted  to  the  science  of  public  and  private  hygiene.  He 
has  retained  the  position  of  president  of  the  commission  of  education 
in  the  city  of  i^euchatel. 

The  penitentiary  of  Tessin  will  be  directed  by  a  man  who  has  studied 
the  profession  of  law. 

The  other  officers  and  employes,  foremen,  and  overseers,  should  on 
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their  part  contribute,  by  their  knowledge,  their  tact,  and  their  example, 
to  the  success  of  the  common  labors. 

Each  penitentiary  establishment  (Zurich,  Bsile,  Lenzbourg,  and 
Neuch^tel)  has  a  baud  of  intelligent  employes,  who  contribute  eff'ect- 
ively  to  the  mission  which  penitentiary  education  proposes  to  itself. 

On  all  sides,  notwithstanding,  complaint  is  made  of  the  ditiicalty 
which  is  experienced  in  finding  for  the  corps  of  subordinate  employes 
men  possessing  the  requisite  qualities  and  aptitudes. 

VIII.  Schools  designed  for  the  special  education  of  prison  officers  do 
not  exist  in  Switzerland. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  special  schools  would  render  an  excellent  serv- 
ice, especially  if  a  just  and  sound  idea  should  be  given  in  them  of  the 
nature  and  aim  of  penitentiary  treatment.  Without  wishing  to  exalt 
one  system  over  another,  that  is,  to  dogmatize,  a  school  of  this  kind 
would  have  the  immense  advantage  of  preparing  the  officers  who,  at 
present,  acquire  their  experience  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  But 
this  school  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  form  good  officers  and  good 
employes  with  persons  in  charge  who  should  not  have  the  requisite 
qualifications,  even  though  possessing  the  desired  degree  of  intelligence. 
The  education  of  our  penitentiary  employes  is  usually  acquired  after 
their  entrance  upon  their  official  duties,  which,  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward, will  not  be  regarded  as  a  profession. 

Directors,  when  appointed,  usually  visit  the  model  penitentiaries  of 
other  countries  and  study  their  organization.  The  employes  receive,  in 
their  turn,  from  the  directors,  theoretical  and  practical  instructions 
touching  their  official  duties. 

Perhaps  an  education  for  the  penitentiary  service  might  be  obtained 
by  establishing  in  some  universifcy  a  chair  of  penitentiary  reform,  and 
by  making  a  course  of  instruction  in  that  branch  of  knowledge  obliga- 
tory for  all  those  who  intended  to  devote  themselves  to  the  moral  refor- 
mation of  criminals. 

A  normal  school  for  the  emjiloy^s  might  be  organized  in  establish- 
ments selected  for  that  purpose,  in  which  candidates  might  pursue  a 
theoretical  course,  and  might  also  be  practically  initiated  into  all  the 
branches  of  the  service. 

In  a  well-organized  and  ably  managed  penitentiary  we  see  novices 
who  possess  the  necessary  aptitudes  becoming  in  a  short  time  entirely 
competent  to  the  discharge  of  their  functions. 

In  Switzerland,  pensions  are  granted  only  in  exceptional  cases  to  pub- 
lic functionaries.  The  directors  and  employes  of  our  prisons,  when 
they  become  incapacitated  for  their  duties,  form  no  exception. 

There  is  sometimes  granted  to  a  functionary  dismissed,  because  pf 
age  or  sickness,  three  months'  salary,  and  in  case  of  death  his  family 
receives,  in  some  cantons,  the  same  gratuity. 

The  salary  of  the  director  of  a  modern  penitentiary  ranges  from  3,000 
to  3,500  francs,  besides  a  residence ;  that  of  stewards,  from  2,000  to 
2,500  francs,  with  or  without  residence;  of  the  chaplains,  from  400  to 
600  francs 5  of  the  teacher,  from  1,000  to  1,800  francs;  of  the  physi- 
cians, from  400  to  600  francs ;  of  the  chief  keeper,  from  900  to  1,200  francs ; 
of  the  foreman,  from  700  to  1,000  francs;  and  of  the  overseers,  from  400 
to  750  francs  per  annum. 

X.  The  difference  existing  between  sentences  to  simple  imprisonment, 
to  reclusion,  and  to  hard  labor,  is  greater  or  less  in  the  different  Swiss 
cantons.  These,  as  has  already  been  said,  have  all  penal  codes  of  their 
own,  which  differ  materially  from  one  another.    For  this  reason  it  is  not 
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easy  to  give,  in  few  words,  an  exact  idea  of  the  difference  between  the 
classes  of  imprisonment  named  above. 

Simple  imprisonment,  whether  police  or  correctional,  in  some  cantons 
varies  from  a  duration  of  twenty-four  hours  at  least  to  five  years  at  most. 
This  punishment,  when  it  is  of  short  duration,  is  in  some  cantons 
nodergone  in  the  district  prisons.  The  prisoner  is  permitted,  at  his  own 
charge,  to  provide  nourishment  and  occupation  for  himself,  after  having 
paid  the  damages  caused  by  him,  and  the  expense  of  his  prosecution, 
without  which  he  receives  the  ordinary  treatment  and  is  subjected  to 
the  customary  labors  of  the  prison. 

In  other  cantons,  prisoners  of  this  class  undergo  their  punishments 
in  the  same  prisons  as  criminals,  from  whom  they  are  more  or  less  sepa- 
rated ;  still  all  are  under  the  same  regulations.  In  other  cantons  still, 
there  exist  special  penitentiaries  for  persons  sentenced  correctionally. 
This  punishment  is  not  considered  infamous;  it  may  even,  in  some  can- 
tons, be  replaced  by  a  fine  fixed  at  5  francs  per  day. 

Eeelusion  occupies  a  middle  place  between  simple  imprisonment  and 
a  sentence  to  hard  labor ;  and  the  reclusionary  undergoes  his  punish- 
ment in  the  work-house,  where  there  is  one,  or  in  the  penitentiary.  A 
fine  cannot  be  substituted  for  reclusion. 

At  Zurich  reclusion  has  a  duration  of  from  six  to  ten  years,  and  the 
convict  is  compelled  to  labor,  and  is  subjected  to  the  ordinary  regula- 
tions of  the  prison.  But  Lie  does  not  wear  the  prison  dress,  and  does 
not  lose  his  civic  rights. 

In  some  cantons,  in  Argovie,  for  example,  the  law  leaves  it  to  the  judge 
to  fix,  in  many  cases,  the  duration  of  the  privation  of  civic  rights.  YAse- 
where,  the  dress  alone  differs ;  and  the  distinction  between  simple  re- 
clusion and  hard  labor  is  found  in  this,  that  the  latter  punishment  is 
considered  afflictive  and  infamous,  whereas  the  former  is  simply  afflictive. 

Reclusion,  with  hard  labor,  varies  in  its  duration  fi^om  one  year  to 
fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  years,  according  to  the  cantons,  or 
even  to  an  imprisonment  for  life. 

The  death  penalty  is  abolished  in  the  cantons  of  Neuchatel,  Zurich, 
Thurgovia,  Geneva,  and  Tessin.  In  the  majority  of  the  other  cantons 
yiis  punishment  is  abolished  de  facto  if  it  is  not  by  law. 

In  some  cantons  reclusion,  with  hard  labor,  is  aggravated  by  wearing 
chains,  by  an  infamous  dress,  and  by  physical  privations.  But  these 
additional  punishments  are  gradually  disappearing. 

XI.  A  methodical  classification  of  prisoners,  according  to  their  degree 
of  morality,  exists  only  in  the  establishments  of  Zurich,  Bale,  Lenzbourg, 
and  Neuchatel,  and  will  also  be  introduced  into  that  of  Tessin. 

In  the  other  penitentiaries  endeavors  are  also  maile  to  classify  the 

prisoners  according  to  their  degree  of  morality ;  but  frequently  the 

arcliitectural  arrangement  of  the  establishments  does  not  atford  oppor- 

twiity  to  apply  this  classification  methodically  and  with  chance  of  success. 

At  Lenzbourg,  where  the  progressive  system  has  been  for  a  number 

of  years  in  use,  there  is  found  a  first  class,  which  is  subjected  to  the 
ceUnlar  rigimcj  and  a  second  and  third  class,  into  which  the  prisoners, 
on  leaving  the  first  stage,  are  admitted  to  associated  labor  in  the  work- 
shops during  the  day.  The  prisoners  who  belong  to  the  higher  class 
obtain  an  enlargement  of  privilege,  are  earliest  proposed  for  admission 
to  the  benefit  of  conditional  liberation. 

Into  the  penitentiary  of  Neuchatel  has  been  introduced  the  following 
system  of  classification :  A  lower  cellular  class,  in  which  are  placed  all 
the  convict*  on  their  entrance  into  the  establishment;  a  middle  class, 
comprising  the  prisoners  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  good  con- 
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duct  and  industry,  and  their  zealous  application  to  learning  in  the  first 
stage.  The  greater  part  remain  in  separation,  but  if  their  character, 
their  state  of  health,  their  kind  of  occupation,  and  the  material  condi- 
tions permit  it,  and  if  they  themselves  are  not  opposed  to  it,  (a  decree 
of  the  great  council  leaves  them  liberty  of  choice  on  this  subject,)  they 
are  admitted  into  one  of  the  small  shops  of  the  establishment.  Finally, 
there  is  a  higher  class,  (cellular,  but  with  labor  in  common  during  the 
day,)  which  precedes  liberation. 

Each  of  these  classes  corresponds  to  a  relative  degree  of  liberty,  of 
which  the  prisoner  may  make  use  to  satisfy,  in  a  larger  measure,  his 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  wants.  The  principle  of  conditional 
liberation,  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  admitted  into  the  system,  will 
afford  the  means  of  conducting  the  prisoner  gradually  toward  freedom, 
and  of  re-introdu^ng  him  into  society  without  a  too  abrupt  transition. 

At  Zurich,  where  conditional  liberation  already  exists,  the  same  system 
of  classification  is  applied,  but,  as  at  Neuchatel,  only  for  a  time  too  lim- 
ited to  enable  us  to  announce  serious  results. 

In  the  penitentiary  of  Zurich  the  number  of  prisoners  admitted  to 
associated  labor  is  proportionally  larger  than  at  Neuch^tel,  where  the 
cellular  system  is  more  highly  esteemed. 

At  Saint  Gall  the  prisoners  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  classi- 
fication is  revised  and  readjusted  every  three  months. 

As  appears  from  the  above  statement,  the  progressive  Irish  system, 
where  it  is  applied,  is  confined  in  its  execution  to  one  and  the  same 
establishment.  We  have  no  intermediate  prisons.  The  financial  re- 
sources of  a  single  canton  would  not  permit  the  realization  of  such  a 
system,  at  least,  unless  several  cantons  should  agree  to  unite  in  the 
common  execution  of  a  rational  plan  of  penitentiary  reform.  On  the 
other  hand,  public  opinion,  still  more  or  less  imbued  with  the  old  theory 
of  vengeance  and  intimidation,  would  not  be  favorable  to  such  a  change. 

XII.  In  all  the  cantons  prisoners  may,  by  their  good  conduct,  obtain 
an  abbreviation  of  their  punishment  by  applying  for  pardon  to  the  leg- 
islative authority,  (great  council,)  which  reserves  to  itself  this  right. 
Such  reduction  is  rarely  made  conformably  to  fixed  rules.  In  many  of 
the  cantons  complaint  is  made  that  chance  and  caprice  play  too  con- 
spicuous a  part,  and  that  commissions  of  pardon  do  not  always  tak^ 
account  of  gi'ave  and  important  facts.  In  some  cantons  clemency  is 
exercised  readily  enough,  while  in  others  this  is  done  only  in  exceptional 
cases. 

In  certain  cantons  a  decree  of  the  legislativ^e  authority  confides  to  the 
council  of  state,  or  to  the  department  of  justice,  or  police,  the  right 
of  remitting  the  latter  portion  of  their  punishment,  (one-twelfth  for 
example,)  to  convicts  whose  conduct  has  been  good.  There  is  here,  as 
in  the  whole  penal  system,  a  great  want  of  congruity,  yet  there  is  ob- 
served in  the  confederated  states,  where  penitentiary  reform  has  made 
some  progress,  a  tendency  to  bring  down  the  use  of  the  right  of  pardon 
to  its  minimum,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  principle  of  conditional 
liberation ;  in  short,  to  confide  this  function  to  the  direction  of  the  de- 
partment of  prisons,  which,  having  the  supervision  of  the  penitentiary 
administration,  is  alone  capable  of  judging  whether  or  not  the  re- 
entrance  of  a  prisoner  into  society  offers  any  danger,  and  whether  a 
probationary  liberation  may  be  safely  granted  him. 

XIII.  In  most  of  the  cantons  the  prisoners  have  a  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  their  labor.  As  a  general  thing  this  part  has  rather  the  character 
of  a  gratuity  than  that  of  lawful  wages. 
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In  the  penitentiary  of  Argovie  the  prisoners  leceive  their  share  in 
the  following  proportions : 

Prisoners  whose  earnings  do  not  reach  30  centimes  a  day  receive 
DothiDg;  those  whose  earnings  amount  to  70  centimes  a  day  receive  5 
per  cent ;  1  franc  10  centimes,  10  per  cent. ;  1  franc  GO  centimes,  15  per 
cent;  exceeding  1  franc  60  centimes,  20  per  cent.;  and  that  whether 
tlieir  conduct  is  more  or  less  satisfactory. 

Neuchatel  has  adopted,  provisionally,  the  same  scale.  At  Zurich  the 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  labor  is  fixed,  according  to  the  three 
penitentiary  classes,  as  follows : 

In  the  first  class  (cellular)  it  is  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  conditioned  upon 
the  fact  that  thie  earnings  of  the  prisoner  are  not  less  than  6  per  cent  of 
the  daily  average  earnings,  obtained  in  the  branch  of  industry  in  which 
he  works.  In  the  second  class  the  portion  of  the  prisoner  is  from  8  to  12 
per  cent  In  the  third  class,  which  precedes  liberation,  it  is  from  12  to 
16  per  cent  on  the  same  condition. 

Elsewhere  a  percentage  of  the  daily  earnings  has  been  introduced. 

At  Saint  Gall  the  prisoners  of  the  lower  class  receive  no  gratuity ; 
those  of  the  second  class  receive  a  sixth  of  their  earnings;  those  of  the 
third  class,  the  fifth  part ;  and  those  of  the  higher  class,  the  fourth  part 

The  director  of  this  penitentiary,  Mr.  Kiihne,  proposes,  in  a  paper  on 
ihepeculium  of  prisoners,  to  fix  the  rate  according  to  the  classes.  For 
example :  The  day's  wages  being  fixed  at  a  franc,  the  prisoners  of  the 
lower  class  would  receive  10  \^t  cent.,  or  10  centiiAes ;  those  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  20  per  cent.,  or  20  centimes ;  and  those  of  the  superior  class, 
30  per  cent,  or  30  centimes. 

The  question  of  peeulium  is  still  in  Switzerland  a  subject  of  discus- 
sons,  and  ha«  not  been  resolved.  It  is  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  ap- 
proaching meeting  of  the  Swiss  society  for  penitentiary  reform. 

Whatever  may  be  the  scale  adopted  in  the  difterent  establishments, 
this  gratuity  is  granted  to  all  the  prisoners  who,  conformably  to  the 
regulations,  have  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  it  It  is  adjusted 
eveij  month,  or  at  the  end  of  every  three  months,  and  placed  to  their 
credit  in  their  memorandum  of  savings. 

XIV.  The  other  rewards  employed  to  stimulate  the  good  conduct  and 
zeal  of  the  prisoners  varj'  in  kind  and  amount,  according  to  the  cantons 
and  the  degree,  more  or  less  advanced,  of  penitentiary  reform. 

In  well-administered  establishments  we  see  granted  to  good  conduct, 
to  application,  to  zeal,  and  progress  in  labor  and  school,  the  following 
rewards: 

In  the  second  penitentiary  class :  liberty  to  choose  books  from  the 
hhrary  and  to  attend  the  lessons  given  in  class ;  the  use  of  tobacco, 
limited,  however,  to  the  hours  of  promenade  in  the  exercise  yard; 
liberty  to  have  served  to  them  a  supplementary  or  extraordinaiy  ration 
of  food,  which  is  granted  only  exceptionally  in  the  more  recently 
ttectcd  penitentiaries,  the  dietary  in  these  being  sufficiently  nutritive 
w»d  varied. 

hi  the  third  or  higher  class  there  are  added  to  the  above-mentioned 
re«^8  the  privilege  of  promenade  and  free  conversation  with  their 
fellow-prisoners  of  the  same  class,  liberty  to  wear  their  beard,  to  work 
in  their  free  hours  for  themselves  and  their  family,  to  adorn  their  cells 
and  to  have  plants  in  them ;  the  use  of  a  patch  of  land  for  a  garden ; 
and  admission  to  places  of  trust,  such  as  foreman,  to  superintend  their 
fellow-prisoners  in  learning  trades,  or  to  execute  certain  exceptional 
labors  in  the  administrative,  industrial,  and  domestic  services. 

XV.  In  the  cantons  where  the  patriarchal  system  prevails,  and 
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where  the  old  convict  prisons  still  exist,  the  most  frequent  offenses 
against  discipline  are  disobedience  and  insubordination;  next  come 
escapes  or  attempts  to  escape;  then  lies;  and  finally  immorality  in  acts 
and  words.  In  the  penitentiaries  in  which  the  Auburn  system  has 
been  introduted  we  find  that  the  infractions  most  freq.uent  are  dis- 
order, want  of  cleanliness,  and  violation  of  the  law  of  silence.  In  the 
penitentiaries  of  recent  cpnstruction  the  want  of  propriety  and  dignity, 
lying,  idleness,  and  disobedience. 

XVI.  The  disciplinary  punishments  in  use  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  In  the  prisons  whose  organization  is  imperfect,  and  where  the 
refoi'mation  of  the  prisoners  is  not  the  aim  of  the  imprisonment,  we  find 
existing  the  dungeon  and  corporal  punishments.  In  penitentiaries  on 
the  Auburn  system,  more  or  less  completely  organized,  corporal  punish- 
ments are  gradually  disappearing  and  are  being  replaced  by  a  diet  of 
bread  and  water  and  by  confinement  in  the  dark  or  ordinary  cell.  In 
the  modern  establishments,  we  see  coming  into  vogue  a  new  series  of 
punishments,  of  a  moral  order,  among  which  figure,  by  the  side  of  the 
dungeon  and  the  diet  of  bread  and  water,  admonition,  privation  of  work, 
of  reading,  of  visits,  of  correspondence,  and,  in  general,  of  all  or  a  part  of 
the  diversions,  alleviations,  and  other  indulgences  al>ove  mentioned. 
Corporal  chastisements  are  passing  away,  and  in  their  place  are  sub- 
stituted the  strait-jacket  and  the  cold  douche  bath. 

Those  who,  through  mischief  or  negligence,  destroy  or  injure  the 
effects,  objects,  instruments,  and  raw  material  placed  at  their  disposal, 
are  obliged  to  pay  the  value  of  the  damage  done. 

XYIL  In  most  of  the  prisons  are  found  registers  in  which  the  pun- 
ishments inflicted  are  fully  recorded.  These  registers,  in  the  modern 
penitentiaries  especially,  give  complete  information  as  to  the  occasion, 
the  kind,  and  the  nature  of  the  punishments  inflicted. 

XVIII.  Ministers  of  the  Keformed  and  of  the  Catholic  religion  act  as 
chaplains  in  all  the  prisons.  In  well-organized  penitentiaries,  where  the 
number  of  prisoners  belonging  to  each  creed  is  suflBciently  large,  two 
ecclesiastics  are  charged  with  the  duties  of  their  respective  chaplain- 
cies. The  rabbi  of  the  nearest  locality  is  invited  to  visit  such  core- 
ligionists a«  are  occasionally  found  in  the  prisons. 

XIX.  In  the  establishments  which  are  imperfectly  organized,  the 
chaplains,  for  the  most  part,  confine  themselves  to  the  celebration  of 
public  worship.  In  proportion  as  they  approach  the  category  of  peni- 
tentiaries that  aim  at  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  we  see  these 
officers  paying  regular  visits  to  them,  consoling  and  counseling  them, 
superintending  the  religious  instruction  of  the  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
fulfilling  toward  them  all  the  duties  of  their  ministr5%  In  some  of  the 
penitentiaries  it  is  the  chaplain  who  has  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
books  from  the  prison  library. 

XX.  Religious  instruction,  as  a  means  of  reforming  prisoners,  is 
looked  upon  in  Switzerland  as  of  the  highest  importance  and  a«  exer- 
cising the  happiest  influence,  particularly  if  the  person  charged  with  it 
l)0ssesses  the  special  aptitudes  suited  to  the  high  mission  which  he  is 
called  to  fulfill,  and  throws  aside,  as  far  as  he  may,  mere  dogmatic  ques- 
tions. He  should  preach  repentance  with  power  and  skill,  set  foith  the 
divine  mercy,  and  aid  the  prisoners  in  that  self-communion  which  is  the 
first  step  toward  moral  regeneration.  Prisoners  in  whose  heart  the 
religious  sentiment  is  not  extinguished  at  the  time  of  their  entrance 
are  easily  impressed  by  the  exhortations  of  the  chaplains ;  on  the  other 
hand,  such  as  do  not  possess  it  offer  to  the  instructions  of  religion  a  soil 
arid  and  ungrateful.    Among  prisoners  we  often  encounter  self-decep- 
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tioB  and  a  tendency  to  hypocrisy;  nevertheless,  it  often  happens  that 
ifldivjdaals  who  repudiate  or  are  ignorant  of  the  Bible  end  by  lindiug 
in  its  pages  the  consolations  of  which  they  are  in  pursuit. 

XXf.  Persons  of  both  sexes,  not  connected  with  the  a<lministration, 
are  admitted  into  the  prisons  to  labor  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
prisoners.  In  the  cantons  which  have  new  penitentiaries,  such  persons 
are  authorized  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  virtue  of  decrees  of  the  legisla- 
tive authority.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  members  of  aid  societies, 
who  have  free  access  to  the  prisoners  whom  they  seek  to  succor.  The 
noniber  of  these  benevolent  visits  is  relatively  few  even  in  cantons 
where  penitentiary  reform  counts  many  adherents.  Such  visits,  how- 
ever, ought  not  to  be  allowed  without  many  precautious. 

In  some  of  the  more  modern  establishments  it  is  only  the  officers 
themselves  who  take  part  in  the  moral  education  of  tile  prisoners. 

In  the  female  penitentiaries  lady  patronesses  are  more  frequently  met 
with,  esi>ecially  in  the  cities  which  were  visited  in  1839  by  Elizabeth 
Fry,  and  where,  at  the  instance  of  that  good  and  charitable  woman, 
ladies'  aid  societies  were  organized  to  console,  to  place,  to  watch  over, 
and  to  sustain  criminal  women.  At  Zurich,  where  a  society  of  this  kind 
exists,  the  lady  patronesses  give  to  the  female  prisoners  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries regular  lessons,  and  Uxke  charge  of  their  religious  instruction. 

XXII.  Sunday-schools,  properly  so  called,  do  not  exist.  Public  wor- 
ship is,  ou  that  day,  celebrated  in  the  prisons,  or  at  least  the  chaplain 
makes  a  visit  to  the  prisoners. 

At  Zurich  the  pastor  holds  a  catechetical  exercise  in  the  afternoon, 
and  afterward  an  instructor  gives  a  lesson  in  sacred  music. 

XXIII.  In  most  of  the  penitentiaries  the  week-days  are  so  filled  up 
with  labor, school,  exercise,  and  study,  and  Sunday  morning  by  worship, 
that  it  is  thought  expedient  to  leave  to  the  prisoners  the  free  emj)loy- 
ment  of  Sunday  afternoon.  It  is  in  these  hours  that  they  are  able  to 
write  letters  to  their  relatives  and  acquaintances.  The  frequency  with 
which  they  are  permitted  to  write  letters  differs  in  dift'erent  cantons. 

XXIV.  in  the  establishments  where  the  progressive  Irish  system  has 
been  introduced,  prisoners  of  the  middle  class  can  write  letters  every  two 
months,  those  of  the  higher  class  every  month.  But  an  extension  of 
this  favor  is  often  grant^,  esi>ecially  in  cases  where  the  correspondence 
i*of  such  a  character  as  to  draw  closer  the  ties  of  family,  to  exert  a 
good  influence,  and  contribute  to  the  moral  cure  of  the  prisoner.  Thii^ 
pewerful  means  of  moral  reformation  is  more  or  less  neglected  in  estab- 
lishments where  the  organization  is  imperfect. 

As  the  letters  pass  under  the  inspection  of  the  director,  his  eye  some- 
times detects  sentiments  which  have  their  taint  of  hypocrisy  5  but  in 
spite  of  that,  the  correspondence  of  the  prisoners  manifests  a  strong 
family  affection,  and  awakens  tender  household  memories. 

XXV.  The  visits  of  relations  and  intimate  acquaintainces  are  per- 
mitted the  same  as  correspondence,  and  are  most  carefully  regulated  ia 
the  iffisons  where  penitentiary  education  receives  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. 

The  internal  regulations  of  different  penitentiaries  grant  the  indul- 
gence of  visits  more  or  less  frequently,  but  the  average  is  about  once  a 
month*  As  in  the  case  of  correspondence,  an  extension  of  this  is  often 
accorded  when  the  visits  are  found  to  have  a  salutary  effect. 

XXVI.  The  visits  are  received  in  the  presence  of  the  director,  or,  in 
his  absence,  in  that  of  the  chief  keeper.    The  design  is  to  supervise  the 
interview.    The  director  or  his  deputy  place  the  visitors  and  the  prisoners 
8.  Ex.  39 6 
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as  much  as  possible  at  their  ease,  so  that  these  latter  may  look  upon 
them  as  friends  in  whose  presence  they  may  converse  freely. 

XXVII.  As  a  general  thing,  the  extension  of  the  privilege  of  corre- 
spondence is  more  readily  granted  than  that  of  visits,  since  the  latter 
do  not  always  have  the  good  effect  which  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  them.  Still,  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  have  an  excellent 
influence,  especially  on  prisoners  who  believe  themselves  forgotteo, 
ignored,  and  abandoned  by  the  members  of  their  family,  and  who  see 
them  approach  in  spirit  of  forgiveness. 

Besides,  the  visits  enable  the  director  to  understand  better  the  char- 
acter of  the  prisoner  and  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  and  sometimes 
enable  hioi  to  lay  his  plans  with  greater  certainty  and  efficacy  iu  tbe 
interest  of  these  latter. 

XXVIII.  The  number  of  prisoners  able  to  read  at  the  time  of  their 
commitment  may  be  estimated  at  17  per  cent,  of  the  annual  average  num- 
ber of  the  criminal  population.  In  a  number  of  cantons  the  convicts  are 
not  examined  upon  this  point  on  their  entrance  into  the  establishment, 
so  that  the  exact  proportion  cannot  be  stated, 

Mr.  d'Orelli  gives  the  following  figures  : 

Lucerne,  out  of  850  prisoners,  119  illiterate. 

Schwytz,  out  of  27  prisoners,  9  illiterate. 

Glaris,  out  of  31  prisoners,  1  illiterate. 

Appenzell,  J.  R.,  out  of  5  prisoners,  4  illiterate. 

Bale-ville,  out  of  298  prisoners,  3  illiterate. 

8aint  Gall  ^  criminals,  out  o£142  prisoners,  25  illiterate. 

o      t  vjd  ,  ^  correctionals,  out  of  213  prisoners,  1  illiterate. 

Argovie,  out  of  316  prisoners,  135  illiterate. 

Tessin,  out  of  40  prisoners,  16  illiterate. 

Geneva,  out  of  42  prisoners,  23  illiterate. 

This  table  is  incomplete,  and  the  numbers  indicated  by  it  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  degree  of  scholastic  education  of  the 
prisoners. 

We  place  more  reliance  on  the  following  figures,  furnished  by  the 
reports  of  the  penitentiaries  of  Lensbourg,  Saint  Gall,  and  Neuchatel: 
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These  figures  do  not  show  the  general  state  of  public  instruction  iu 
these  three  cantons,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  prisoners,  espe^jially 
in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel,  are  foreigners. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  although  primary  instruction  is  oblijjii- 
tory  in  Switzerland,  (with  the  exception  of  Uri  and  Geneva,)  and  in  four- 
teen cantons  is  also  gratuitous,*  it  nevertheless  happens  that  a  certain 

*  Svritzorlantl  expends  each  year,  as  well  for  its  primary  as  for  its  secondary  and 
higher  schools,  the  snni  of  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  francs.  The  expenditures  for 
education  form  one-seventh  of  the  total  hndget  of  tbe  Confederation  and  the  cantoan. 
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Domber  of  children  escax)e  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  school 
aathorities,  and  reach  the  age  of  sixteen  years  without  having  regularly 
attended  the  lessons  of  the  schools. 

Many,  after  leaving  school,  neglect  reading  and  intellectual  recrea- 
tions to  snch  a  degree  as  to  almost  entirely  forget  what  they  had  pre- 
viously learned.  Thus  one  is  astonished  to  see  among  the  prisoners, 
who  figure  in  the  preceding  table,  in  the  ''inferior"  class,  individuals 
who  read  with  diflSculty  and  in  such  a  manner  that  reading  cannot  be 
resorted  to  as  a  recreation,  and  who  can  only  write  their  own  names. 

The  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  also  very  limited  in  this  class  of  "  in- 
ferior," and  the  knowledge  of  geography  and  history  is  almost  nothing, 
even  among  those  who  are  plac&  in  the  table  under  the  heading  of 


XXIX.  Prison-schools  are  organized  in  the  penitentiaries  of  Saint 
Jacques,  (Saint  Gall,)  Lenzbourg,  (Argovie,)  Neuchatel,  &c.  In  many 
other  establishments  lessons  are  given  by  the  chaplain.  It  even  happens 
that  these  duties  are  confided  to  a  prisoner  if  he  is  a  teacher  by  profes- 
sion, or  if  he  possesses  the  necessary  knowledge  and  aptitude.  In  the 
penitentiary  of  Zurich  the  school,  which  has  been  closed  for  some  time, 
will  be  immediately  re-opened.  Instruction  is  a  good  deal  neglected  in 
the  prisons  of  some  of  the  cantons  where  the  system  is  patriarchal,  and 
in  others  where  associated  imprisonment  by  day  and  by  night  is  still  in 
nse. 

XXX.  In  penitentiary  establishments  in  which  schools  are  opened,  all 
the  prisoners,  except  those  who  are  excused  by  age — above  forty-five  to 
fifty  years — and  those  subjected  to  the  celhilar  regime^  attend  lessons  in 
classes.  The  prisoners  receive,  on  an  average,  from  four  to  five  hours' 
schooling  per  week.  Those  who  are  in  the  cellular  stage  are  visited  by 
the  instructor  in  their  cells,  and  there  commence  their  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

XXXI.  In  the  well-organized  penitentiaries,  the  degree  of  education 
of  the  prisoners  is  verified  at  their  entrance  into  the  establishment.  The 
result  of  this  examination  shows  the  necessity  of  maintaining  three 
classes,  whose  programme  corresponds  to  that  of  the  three  degrees  of 
primary  instruction.  In  the  lower  class  the  elementary  branches  are 
taught,  and  in  the  middle  class  progress  is  gradually  made  toward  those 
branches  which  are  taught  in  the  higher  class. 

In  the  programme  of  the  best-organized  penitentiaries  we  see  intro- 
duced even  mathematics,  physics,  and  technology,  so  far  as  these  sciences 
are  applied  to  arts  and  trades;  even  the  modern  languages  are  taught, 
French  in  the  German  penitentiaries,  and  German  in  the  penitentiaries 
where  French  is  the  vernacular,  (Neuch^tel.)  Sometimes  prisoners  are 
pcnnitted  to  take  lessons  in  English,  and  often  in  linear  drawing. 

The  progress  made  differs  much  in  the  case  of  different  prisoners, 
^ny  are  remarkable  for  their  zeal  and  power  of  acquisition,  while  others 
advice  but  slowly.  The  organ  of  thought,  little  accustomed  to  being 
used,  has  lost  its  force.  The  power  of  memory  is  often  wanting,  and 
the  result  in  these  cases  is  a  stui)efaction,  which  leads  to  indifference. 
Still,  the  average  progress  made  is  highly  satisfactory,  especially  in  the 
<^»8fi  of  juvenile  delinquents,  for  whom,  after  all,  this  supplementary 
and  tardy  instruction  can  alone  have  any  very  great  importance  after 
their  liberation. 

XXXII.  Circulating  libraries  are  found  in  all  the  prisons.  In  those 
of  tJie  cantons  where  prison  diseipline  is  little  advanced  the  number  of 
books  is  limited,  and  works  exclusively  religious  predominate.  In  the 
penitentiaries  which  are  better  organized  tSe  libraries  are  composed  of 
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moral  and  religious  books,  of  works  of  general  history  and  the  history 
of  Switzerland,  of  biographies,  of  travels,  ethnography,  natural  history, 
of  works  on  mechanics,  agriculture,  belles-lettres,  &c.,  &c.  Romances 
of  a  moral  character  ^bove  all  those  of  the  Swiss  autliors,  Bitzins,  Gott 
fried,  Keller,  Urbain  Olivier,  Fritz  Berthoud,  Louis  Favre)  are  not  ex- 
cluded. 

The  library  of  the  penitentiary  of  Zurich,  for  example,  possesses  800 
works,  consisting  of  1,500  volumes;  that  of  the  penitentiary  of  J^encha- 
tel,  though  of  recent  creation,  counts  500  volumes;  that  of  the  peniten- 
tiary of  Saint  Jacques  has  also  a  rich  and  varied  collection  of  moral  and 
instructive  works.  This  establishment,  like  that  of  Zurich,  Argovie,  &<j., 
ha«,  in  addition,  a  collection  of  special  works,  designed  for  the  employ^^ 
of  the  penitentiary. 

XXXIII.  The  prisoners  read,  relatively,  a  great  deal,  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries where  they  pass  Sunday  in  their  cells,  and  where  they  have  at 
their  disposal  a  variety  of  works.  They  generally  prefer  moral  tales, 
such  as  those  of  the  authors  just  named,  and  those  of  D'Erckmann  Cha- 
trian  and  of  Henri  Tschokke ;  next  come  narratives  of  voyages,  biogra- 
phies, Swiss  and  general  history,  and  works  of  popular  science,  (discov- 
eries, inventions,  technology,  &c.) 

Beading  is  found  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  prisoners. 
It  enlarges  the  circle  of  their  general  knowledge,  and,  by  fuller  explana- 
tions of  what  they  had  learned  in  the  way  of  routine,  it  develops  also 
their  practical  knowledge. 

It  is  by  keeping  their  mind^  continually  occupied  by  labor,  or  by 
moral  and  intellectual  recreations,  that  that  self-respect  is  oftenest 
awakened  in  prisoners  which  constitutes  the  best  guarantee  against 
self  abuse.  These  elevating  and  noble  agencies  calm  an  ardent  imagi- 
nation, and  often  put  to  flight  ideas  inspired  by  base  passions  and  by 
vicious  and  criminal  sentiments. 

XXXIV.  The  greater  part  of  the  modern  prisons,  and  of  the  old  ones 
which  have  undergone  recent  changes  in  their  construction,  have  a  syij- 
tejn  of  sewers  which,  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  are  open  to  no  serious 
objection.  The  system  of  pits  prevails  still,  and  it  is  only  in  the  recent 
penitentiaries  (at  Leuzbourg  and  Neuchatel,  for  example)  that  we 
find  a  system  of  drainage  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  At  Zurich,  by 
the  side  of  pits  and  latrinesy  arranged  on  the  plan  of  Duspetian,  {Archi- 
tecUire  des  Prisotis^)  is  seen  the  system  of  movable  vessels  and  of  pipes 
for  carrying  off  liquid  substances. 

XXXV.  The  water  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  prisons  is,  for  the  most 
part,  sufficient  in  quantity.  The  old  prisons  have  each  at  least  one 
fountain  in  the  court.  The  penitentiaries  of  recent  construction  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  which  is  distributed  into  all  parts  and 
to  all  the  stories  of  the  building. 

At  Zurich,  for  example,  the  penitentiary,  which  occupies  the  buildings 
of  an  old  convent,  has  a  spring  of  water  which  is  reputed  the  best 
in  the  city.  This  establishment  is  also  fui^nished  with  pii>es  by  the 
company  which  supplies  the  city  with  water. 

The  penitentiary  of  Leuzbourg  has,  like  that  of  Zurich,  a  spring 
which  enables  it  to  distribute  water  ad  libitum.  That  of  Neuch&tel  re- 
ceives its  water  from  the  city  company,  and  has  at  its  disposal,  for  an 
average  of  seventy  prisoners,  ten  to  twenty  thousand  liters  for  each 
twenty-four  hours.    The  quality  of  the  water  is  for  the  most  part  good. 

XXXVI.  A  system  of  ventilation  other  than  the  doors  and  windows  is 
found  only  in  the  modern  penitentiaries^  such  as  those  of  Lieiizbourg 
and  NeucMtel.    In  them  the  ventilation  is  combined  with  a  system  of 
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heating.  Each  cell  is  furnished  with  a  ventilation  pipe,  whose  opening 
18  in  a  recess  at  the  side  of  the  door  of  entrance  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wall ;  a  recess  closed  on  the  side  of  the  corridor  by  a  little  iron  door,  and 
in  which  is  placed  a  water-closet,  having  a  hydraulic  fastening.  Each 
pipe  is  in  communication  with  larger  condensing  conduits,  which  com- 
municate directly  with  the  great  chimney  of  the  steam-boilers;  this 
draoght-chimney,  about  six  feet  in  diameter  and  ninety  or  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  incloses  an  inner  one  of  iron,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
which  produces  a  powerful  draught.  A  special  furnace  is  so  placed  as 
in  summer  to  heat  the  inner  iron  chimney,  with  the  object  of  keeping 
np  the  ascending  current,  and  increasing,  as  may  bfe  needed,  the  ven- 
tilation. The  vitiated  air  thus  drawn  out  from  the  cells  carries  off,  in 
passing  the  recesses  mentioned  above,  the  emanations  that  have  been 
generated  there. 

XXXYII.  The  best  ventilation  would  be  of  no  avail,  especially  in 
prisons  where  the  aggregation  of  prisoners  is  relatively  large,  and 
where  the  cells  and  dormitories  are  not  spacious,  if  means  were  not 
taken  to  insure  their  cleanliness.  In  all  the  prisons  one  or  more  pris- 
oners are  detailed  to  sweep  and  clean  the  corridors,  the  stairs,  the 
courts,  the  water-closets,  the  workshops,  the  doors,  and  the  windows. 
The  special  supervision  of  this  important  service  is  confided  to  the 
chief  keeper. 

In  the  cellular  penitentiaries,  each  prisoner  is  charged  with  keeping 
his  cell  and  its  furniture  in  a  condition  of  perfect  cleanliness.  The 
flagging  of  the  cells  of  the  penitentiaries  of  Lenzbourg,  Bale,  and  Neu- 
chatel  is  of  aspbaltum,  which  makes  it  easy  to  keep  them  clean.  The 
yards  of  the  cells  are  whitewashed  every  year  or  every  two  years.  If 
their  conditiou  requires  such  a  reparation  before  the  regular  time,  it  is 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  prisoners. 

A  clean  cell  and  well-kept  premises  produce  on  prisoners  accustomed 
to  live  in  filthy  apartments  a  hygienic  and  moral  influence. 

XXXVIIl.  Personal  cleanliness  is  not  neglected  in  the  well-organized 
penitentiaries, 

On  his  entrance  into  the  establishment  the  convict  receives  a  bath,  and 
after  having  been  examined  by  the  physician,  changes  his  clothing, 
often  foul  and  filled  with  vermin,  for  the  prison  garb.  The  dress  of  the 
prisoners,  in  the  modern  penitentiaries,  has  nothing  of  a  degrading  char- 
acter; the  greater  part  of  the  cantons  have  continued,  for  prisoners,  the 
striped  costume. 

The  prisoner  finds  in  his  cell  a  wash-basin  and  towel ;  soap  is 
faniished  gratuitously,  or  at  a  very  slight  cost  to  the  prisoner.  A  pun- 
i^ment  is  inflicted  on  those  who  neglect  to  wash  the  face  and  hands,  to 
cwnb  their  hair,  to  brush  their  clothes,  &c.  The  prisoners  are  shaved 
every  eight  days ;  their  hair  is  cut  once  in  six  months.  The  wearing 
oftheb^rd  is  permitted  as  a  reward  to  those  who  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  good  conduct,  and  who,  having  reached  the  higher  stage 
^  penitentiary  education,  show  themselves  worthy  to  wear  the  token 
of  manhood. 

lie  body-linen,  the  pocket-handkerchiefs,  the  working-aprons,  and 
the  cotton  stockings,  are  changed  every  week ;  cravats  and  woolen 
stockings  every  fifteen  days ;  the  sheets  every  month  in  summer,  and 
once  in  six  weeks  in  winter. 

The  prisoners  take  a  bath  regidarly  every  month,  (Neuch&tel,)  and 
every  two  or  three  months  in  other  modern  penitentiaries. 

The  prisons  which  have  no  heaters  to  prepare  the  baths  offer,  as 
regards  the  cleanUness  of  the  prisoners,  conditions  least  favorable. 
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XXXIX.  The  privies  are  still  very  primitive  in  the  old  prisons,  where 
association  by  day  and  by  night  still  exists.  They  are  adjacent  to  the 
hall,  and  are  separated  from  it  only  by  a  door.  In  others  are  found 
large  glazed  earthen  vessels,  with  covers  more  or  less  tight,  which  are 
regularly  emptied  into  the  adjoining  latrines. 

In  the  cells  of  the  modern  penitentiaries  we  find,  in  the  recess  indi- 
cated above,  enameled  iron  vessels,  whose  cover  closes  hermetically. 
These  vases  are  emptied  regularly  by  a  prisoner  charged  with  this  ser- 
vice. They  are  voided  into  the  adjoining  latrines^  or  into  a  movable 
pit,  which  is  afterward  emptied  into  another,  that  is  immovable,  at  some 
distance  from  the' buildings. 

Workshops  have  privies  situated  in  an  angle,  and  isolated  by  one  or 
two  doors,  which  are  sometimes  glazed. 

The  water-closets  in  modern  penitentiary  establishments  are  placed 
on  the  north  side,  separated  from  the  cells ;  they  have  basins  provided 
with  a  deodorizing  apparatus,  and  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
for  purposes  of  cleansing.  In  the  other  prisons  the  pri\aes  fulfill  only 
to  a  limited  defirree  the  conditions  required  by  sanitary  science. 

XL.  The  method  of  lighting  by  gas  has  been  introduced  into  tbe 
penitentiaries  of  Zurich,  Bale,  Keuchatel,  and  Saint  Gall.  Every  cell  is 
provided  with  one  burner,  w  hich  may  be  closed  by  a  stop-cock  placed 
outside  tbe  cell.  Thus  all  danger  of  suffocation  or  attempts  at  suffoca- 
tion is  prevented. 

At  Lenzbourg  petroleum  is  used  for  lighting  the  cells  and  the  work- 
shops. In  winter,  during  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  prisoners  are  also 
permitted  to  have  light. 

In  other  establishments  only  the  workshops  are  lighted  with  gas, 
(Geneva  and  Lausanne.) 

Finally,  in  the  prisons  of  an  inferior  order  we  find  the  petroleum 
lamp  or  the  simple  candle,  as  a  means  of  lighting  the  workshops  and 
the  common  dormitories. 

XLI.  The  heating,  as  the  lighting,  of  the  prisons  differs  very  much, 
as  they  are  of  old  or  recent  construction,  and  as  the  system  of  prison 
discipline  is  more  or  less  advanced. 

At  Saint  Gall,  Lenzbourg,  Bale,  Neuchatel,  and  Zurich  are  found 
furnaces  which  warm,  by  steam,  all  the  cells  and  other  parts  of  the 
establishment.  The  detention  prison  of  Neuchatel  is  warmed  by  means 
of  a  hot-air  furnace.  Heating  by  steam  is,  as  we  have  said,  combined 
with  the  system  of  ventilation.  The  tube  which  is  designed  to  warm 
the  cell  is  a  simple  enlargement  of  the  pipe.  It  is  placed  vertically  in 
a  recess,  and  is  separated  from  the  cell  by  an  iron  plate,  perforated  with 
holes,  to  allow  the  heat  to  pass  through.  On  the  side  of  the  corridor 
there  is  an  opening,  opposite  the  tube,  by  which  the  amount  of  cold  air 
to  be  admitted  may  be  regulated. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  prisons  we  find  ordinary  stoves,  made  with 
varying  degrees  of  excellence,  and  the  heating  is  effected  by  means  of 
wood  or  peat. 

The  penitentiary  of  Tessin,  which  is  situated  in  a  warm  climate,  has 
no  system  of  artificial  heating. 

XLII  and  XLIII.  Iron  bedsteads  are  nsed  in  many  of  the  peniten- 
tiaries. At  Lenzbourg,  Bale,  Neuchatel,  and  Geneva  they  are  fastened 
to  the  wall  on  one  side,  and  are  movable,  so  that  they  can  be  turned  up 
and  padlocked.    Elsewhere,  most  commonly,  the  beadstead  is  of  wood. 

Everywhere  the  beds  are  composed  of  a  paillasse,  or  of  a  sack  filled 
with  cow's  hair  or  moss,  of  one  or  two  linen  sheets,  of  one  or  two  w  oolen 
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blankets,  in  summer,  of  two  to  four,  in  winter,  and  of  a  bolster  or  pillow 
filled  with  grass  or  straw. 

XLII,  bis.  The  dietary  of  the  prisoners  varies  much  in  the  different  can- 
tons, aud  according  to  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  penitentiary 
training.  Where  the  moral  reformation  of  the  prisoners  is  not  made 
the  principal  aim  of  the  imprisonment,  the  dietary  is  but  little  varied, 
and  is  not  sufficient  to  restore  the  losses  caused  to  the  bodily  organs  by 
hard  labor.  Meat  seldom  figures  in  the  bill  of  fare,  (in  some  prisons 
the  prisoners  have  it  only  twice  a  year.)  Prisoners  loiig  subjected  to 
such  a  diet  suffer  more  or  less  from  a  deficiency  of  blood.  In  i)roportion 
as  penitentiaries  become  better  organized  and  administered  the  dietary 
is  improved,  ancf  substances  containing  nitrogen  form  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  it. 

The  number  of  daily  meals  is  three.  Breakfast  consists,  in  most  of 
the  prisons,  of  gruel  or  oatmeal  porridge ;  and  the  quantity  is,  on  an 
average,  from  a  pint  and  a  half  to  a  ipiart. 

In  French  Switzerland  (at  Keuchatel,  Lausanne,  and  Geneva)  the 
prisoners  receive  from  one-half  to  three  quarters  of  a  liter  of  coffee, 
{wfeau  lait).  At  Lenzbourg  the  breakfast  consists  ou  each  alternate 
day  of  soup  and  coffee. 

Dinner  consists,  once  a  week  or  ofteuer,  of  a  soup  (three-fourths  to 
one  liter)  prepared  with  bread,  pulse,  or  roots,  or,  according  to  the 
season,  with  meat.  For  the  preparation  of  this  meat  soup,  there  is 
allowed  250  to  500  grammes  of  meat,  without  bones,  per  man  and  per 
week.  In  certain  penitentiaries  (Lenzbourg,  Zurich,  &c.)  the  quantity 
of  meat  authorized  is  spread  over  several  dinners  during  the  week. 
The  meat  is  cut  into  little  morsels  and  is  distributed  with  and  in  the 
soup.  In  other  penitentiaries  it  is  given  as  a  ration  and  by  itself.  At 
Lausanne  there  is  added  to  the  half  pound  of  meat  four  ounces  of 
raw  bacon.  At  Geneva  there  are  given  on  Sunday  250  grammes  of 
boiled  beef,  and  on  Thursday  the  same  quantity  ot*  hashed  pork,  pre- 
pared with  i>otatoes.  The  distribution  of  this  meat  ration  takes  place, 
in  certain  establishments,  ou  Tuesday  and  Thursday  (Neuchatel)  of 
each  week,  so  that  these  more  substantial  and  nutritious  meals  may  fall 
in  the  midst  of  the  working  days. 

The  evening  meal  consists  of  a  soup  prepared  with  rice,  with  barley 
or  oats,  with  wheat  flour^  or  with  sea-moss,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  potatoes  or  maccaroni. 

The  quantity  of  bread  allowed  to  each  prisoner  varies  from  750  to  800 
grammes  a  day.    Fresh  water  is  the  ordinary  drink. 

Asa  general  thing  prisoners  in  health  are  not  supplied  with  wine. 
In  some  establishments  there  is  accorded  to  those  who  have  reached  the 
higher  penitentiary  stage  an  authorization  to  furnish  them  at  their  own 
expense  a  ration  of  milk  or  of  supplementary  or  extraordinary  solid 
food. 

"Hiose  who  are  engaged  in  toilsome  labor  receive  a  supplementary  ra- 
tion of  milk,  (Zurich,  Neuchatel,)  and,  in  very  exceptional  cases,  of  wine, 
(Lenzbourg). 

The  choice  and  combination  of  aliments  which  should  form  the  bill  of 
fare  of  the  three  daily  meals  are  but  rarely  regulated  in  such  manner 
that  the  diet  of  the  prisoners  is  varied  as  much  as  it  might  be,  and  that 
the  food  consumed  in  twenty-four  hours  contains  the  nutritive,  nitro- 
genous substances  in  their  just  proportions. 

A  man  insufficiently  fed  is  little  disposed  to  submit  himself  to  the 
reformatory  influence  of  the  better  penitentiary  education. 

XLIV,  The  hours  of  labor  vary  according  to  the  kinds  of  occupation 
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iutroduced  iuto  the  different  establishments.  Wliere  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  are  engaged  in  agricultural  labors  or  on  public  works  there  is 
less  regularity  than  in  penitentiaries  where  industrial  labor  predomi- 
nates. Still  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  hours  of  daily  labor  is, 
on  an  average,  from  ten  to  twelve. 

In  summer  (from  the  1st  of  April  to  30th  September)  work  begins  at 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  some  establishments  a  half  hour  later. 
In  winter  (1st  Qctober  to  31  st  March)  at  5 J  or  6  o'clock.  On  Sundays 
and  feast  days  the  signal  for  rising  is  given  a  half  hour  or  an  hour  later 
than  on  working  days. 

Work  is  regularly  suspended  at  7  or  half  past  7  o'c^ck  a.  m.,  half  an 
hour  for  breakfast;  at  noon,  an  hour  for  dinner;  and  m  the  evening,  a 
half  hour  for  sui)per.  At  a  quarter  past  10  a.  m.  there  is  very  geuerally 
granted  a  recess  of  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour.  After  the  cessation  of 
work,  which  occurs  at  half  past  7  or  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  prisoners  have 
still  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  their  disposal  for  intellectual 
occupations,  but  only  in  penitentiaries  where  they  pass  the  night  in 
separate  cells. 

An  hour  of  exercise  and  an  hour  of  school  complete  the  day's  pro- 
gramme. This  last  hour  should  be  curtailed  in  those  penitentiaries 
where  there  is  no  schooling,  and  where  only  an  hour  or  two  on  Sunday 
are  given  to  this  object.  The  hour  of  exercise  is  accorded  only  to  those 
who  work  in  the  cells  or  in  the  shops. 

In  the  modern  or  reorganized  penitentiaries,  the  average  number  of 
hours  of  labor  is  twelve ;  that  of  recreation  (exercise,  school-lessons  in 
cell,  reading,  &c.)  is  four,  to  which  must  be  added  the  hours  of  Sim- 
days  and  feast-days.  These  last  are  more  or  less  numerous  ficcording 
to  the  religious  creed. 

XLV.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  sick  prisoners:  The  above  pro- 
gramme is  applied  only  to  prisoners  in  health.  Thos<^  who  are  indis- 
posed or  sick  are,  on  the  order  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  prison,  ex- 
cused from  work. 

Slight  indispositions  are  treated  in  the  cells  or  in  the  common  dormi- 
tories; those  more  seriously  sick  receive  medical  attention  in  the  in- 
firmary, which  is  found  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the  two  higher  classes 
indicated  at  the  commencement  of  this  report. 

The  infirmary,  presided  over  by  the  physician  of  the  establishment, 
who  has  under  his  orders  an  officer  detailed  to  duty  therein,  leaves  little 
to  be  desired,  especially  in  the  modern  penitentiaries.  There  is  gener- 
ally found  there  a  small  dispensary,  and  everything  that  is  necessary 
for  medical  treatment. 

Prisoners  seriously  ill  cannot  receive  attention  in  the  old  prisons. 
The  sick  in  this  case  are  transferred  to  a  hospital. 

Prisoners  w  ho  present  symptoms  of  mental  alienation  are  conveyed  to. 
an  insane  asylum. 

XLVI,  XL VII,  XLVIII. — The  diseases  most  common  are  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  lungs, 
rheumatic  atfections  of  the  joints  and  muscles,  pulmonary  consumption, 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Contagious  diseases,  typhoid  fever,  syphilis,  the  itch,  &c.,  are 
always  imported;  and  their  number,  especially  venereal  affections, 
chronic  complaints,  and  the  itch,  are  relatively  numerous  in  some  of  the 
cantons. 

At  Lenzbourg  the  number  of  the  sick  varies  between  2  per  cent,  (light 
cases)  and  1^  per  cent,  (cases  more  serious)  of  the  days  of  imprison- 
ment.   Buring  the  last  six  years  this  penitentiary  has  registered  nine- 
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teen  deaths,  which  is  about  3  per  annum  on  an  average  of  370  prisoners. 
Of  the  five  who  died  during  the  year  1870,  three  owed  their  death  to 
pnlmonary  phthisis. 

Id  the  penitentiary  of  Bale  we  find,  in  1867,  2.85  per  cent,  of  days 
of  sickness.  Of  330  prisoners  there  were  126  cases  of  sickness,  and  two 
deaths,  (apoplexy  of  the  lungs  and  consumption  of  the  liver.) 

Zurich,  with  an  annual  average  of  407  prisoners,  has  had,  during  the 
last  six  years,  sixty-four  cases  of  sickness,  which  is  15  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number;  or,  in  other  words,  26  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  aver- 
age daily  number  of  prisoners,  which  was  241.  In  this  penitentiary  the 
namber  of  prisojjers  who  died  was  6.3  per  annum,  being  1.54  per  cent, 
of  the  prisoners  present  during  the  year,  or  2.61  per  cent,  of  the  aver- 
age daily  rtumber. 

The  penitentiary  of  Geneva  indicates  5  per  cent,  as  the  proportional 
Dumber  of  its  sick.  That  of  Lausanne  gives  3  per  cent,  as  the  aver- 
age annual  namber  of  deaths.  Of  307  prisoners  who  underwent  their 
puuishment  in  this  establishment,  there  were  3,497  days  of  sickness,  out 
of  63,217  of  imprisonment;  twelve  persons  alone  counting  about  2,000 
days.  The  cases  of  chronic  maladies  cited  are,  phthisis,  pleurisy,  and 
scurvy.  Four  deaths  occurred,  two  having  been  caused  by  pulmonary 
phthisis,  and  the  other  two  by  an  affection  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary 
(Bdema.    There  was  one  case  of  insanity. 

The  annual  report  of  the  penitentiary  of  Berne,  for  1867,  shows,  out 
of  an  average  daily  number  of  428  prisoners,  176  sick,  who  were  treated 
in  the  infirmary,  and  14  deaths,  three  of  which  were  from  pulmonary 
phthisis  and  two  from  pneumonia. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  penitentiary  of  Saint  Gall,  from  1858  to 
1863,  during  which  years  1,286  prisoners  were  received  into  the  estab- 
lishment, amounted  to  70. 

At  Lucerne,  the  average  number  of  days  of  sickness  was,  in  1867,  25 
to  each  prisoner  for  the  year. 

At  Schaflf  hausen,  there  were  545  days  of  sickness  out  of  9,943  days  of 
hnprisonment. 

The  frequent  catarrhal  affections  of  the  organs  of  digestion  (dyspep- 
aa,  diarrhcea,  colic,  &c.)  are,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  too  great 
imifomaity  of  the  living,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  under  the  vivifying  light  of  the  sun.  These  injurious  influences, 
added  to  sadness  and  remorse,  give  rise,  secondarily,  to  that  prison 
scrofula  which  is  observed,  in  proportions  more  or  less  marked,  in  the 
diflferent  x>eniteutiaries,  and  which  often  terminates  in  pulmonary 
phthisis, 

Itong  the  three  years,  from  1868  to  1870,  two  suicides  are  noted  at 
I^cnzboarg,  and  fourteen  cases  of  insanity,  more  or  less  grave,  which 
^tte  ascribed  less  to  the  imprisonment  than  to  a  hereditary  or  indi- 
vidual predisposition  and  the  moral  influence  of  remorse. 

At  Neuchfttel  there  were  observed  during  the  year  1870,  out  of  146 
prisoners,  two  cases  of  insanity,  one  of  which  had  already  been  treated 
hi  a  hospital,  and  the  other  was  occasioned  by  drink. 

At  Saint  Gall,  from  1858  to  1863,  there  were  nine  cases  of  insanity  (six 
men  and  three  women)  out  of  a  prison  population  of  1,286. 

If  thera  are  observed  in  the  prisons  pulmonary  phthisis  and  other 
diseases  in  proportions  which  demand  serious  examination,  these  estab- 
lishments, and  i)articularly  those  of  recent  construction,  seem,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  present  a  remarkable  freedom  from  epidemic  diseases. 
When  the  cholera  prevailed  at  Zurich,  not  a  single  case  developed  itself 
among  the  prisoners.    It  was  the  same  at  Leuzbourg  during  an  epi- 
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demic  of  measles  which  prevailed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  by  which 
adults  were  attacked.  At  the  time  of  the  entrance  into  Switzerland  of 
the  army  of  Bourbaki,  there  was  established,  close  to  the  penitentiary 
of  Neuchatel,  a  lazaretto  for  persons  affected  with  varioloid;  and 
though  the  penitentiary  establishment  wa«  required  to  furnish  meals  to 
the  sick  and  to  tiieir  nurses,  and  to  apply  disinfectants  to  the  bedding, 
no  case  of  small-pox  occurred  in  the  prison.  It  is  true  that  a  general 
re- vaccination  had  taken  place. 

Similar  observations  were  made  in  the  penitentiary  at  Bale. 

XLIX,  L,  LI,  and  LII.  The  distinction  between  penal  and  industrial 
labor  is  made,  in  the  Swiss  jmsons,  by  law  only  in  the  cantons  where 
there  still  exists  the  system  of  the  old  hard-labor  prisons,  in  which  a 
certain  class  of  prisoners  are  subjected  to  public  labor,  viz,  in  sweep- 
ing the  streets,  making  roads,  diking  rivers,  agricultural  labors, 
&c.,  &c. 

This  distinction  is  not  made  in  the  penitentiaries  in  which  the  refor- 
mation of  the  prisoner  is  proposed  as  the  end.  Doubtless  many  kinds 
of  labor  are  disagreeable  and  little  attractive,  and  the  persons  engaged 
in  such  labors  would  not  voluntiirily  submit  to  them  if  they  were  free; 
these  labors  thus  acquire  a  penal  character.  In  some  of  the  peniten- 
tiaries prisoners  arc  sometimes  subjected  to  labors  of  this  kind  on  their, 
entrance  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  first  part  of  their  cellular 
stage,  or  those  are  thus  employed  who,  from  the  intermediate  stage, 
have  been  returned  to  their  cells ;  or,  again,  the  indolent,  the  intracta- 
ble, &c.,  &c. 

This  penal  labor  is  a  sort  of  disciplinary  punishment.  The  labors 
belonging  to  this  class  are :  The  sawing  and  cutting  of  fire- wood,  the 
plaiting  of  straw,  the  culling  coftee,  the  manufacture  of  envelojies  and 
cornucoi)ias,  of  wooden  boxes,  &c.,  &c. 

Nowhere  is  there  found  in  Switzerland  a  penal  labor  of  the  character 
of  the  tread-mill. 

Hard,  ignominious  public  labor,  such  as  still  exists  in  some  cantons, 
is  not  unfavorable  to  physical  health,  but  has  a  bad  moral  eflect. 

The  penal  labor  introduced  into  our  modern  penitentiaries  as  a  light 
disciplinary  labor  is  applied  only  temporarily;  it  is  not  injurious  to  the 
health  of  prisoners,  and,  as  it  often  produces  ennui,  they  seek  to  regain 
the  confidence  they  had  lost,  so  as  to  be  admitted  to  more  interesting 
and  more  profitable  labor. 

We  find  in  the  greater  part  of  the  penitentiaries  various  branches  of 
industry  earned  on,  among  which  the  more  general  and  the  more  im- 
portant are:  Weaving,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  carpentry,  varnishing, 
upholstery,  cooperage,  working  in  wood,  brush-making,  locksmithing, 
blacksmithing,  working  in  tin,  book-binding,  paper-ruling,  lithographing, 
watch-making,  turning,  basket-making,  laundry-work,  embroidery,  and 
knitting. 

For  persons  sentenced  to  a  short  imprisonment :  the  stuffing  of  chairs, 
the  making  of  slippers,  the  manufacture  of  mats,  of  sieves,  of  bee-hives, 
of  envelopes,  of  paper  monkeys,  and  of  wire  trellis- work.  Then  come 
domestic  labors  of  various  kinds,  and  office  occupations. 

LIII,  LIV,  and  IV.  Industrial  labor  in  the  prisons  of  Switzerland  is 
managed  by  the  administration  itself.  The  attempts  which  have  been 
made  in  some  prisons  to  let  the  labor  to  contractors  for  a  fixe4  daily 
sum  have  been  very  speedily  abandoned.  Orders  are  received  in  the 
penitentiaries.  The  raw  material  is  furnished  by  the  administration  or 
by  those  who  order  the  work;  the  tools  belong  to  the  establishment. 
The  keepers,  who  act  at  the  same  time  as  foremen,  superintend  the 
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work,  and  calculate  the  value  of  the  workmanship  and  of  the  raw 
material  employed.  Account  is  taken  in  this  calculation  of  the  prices 
corient.  Everywhere  they  endeavor  to  deliver  merchandise  carefully 
manufactured ;  and  thus,  as  a  general  thing,  the  industrial  products  of 
our  prisons  are  in  good  repute. 

Preference  is  given  in  the  modem  penitentiaries  to  the  management 
of  the  administration  over  that  of  contractors  in  the  interest  of  peniten- 
tiary training. 

The  administration,  being  supreme,  can  introduce  a  greater  variety 
of  industries,  and  suit  to  these  latter  the  dift'eront  aptitudes  presented 
by  the  prisoners.  The  consequence  of  the  distribution  of  the  prisoners 
on  a  larger  number  of  industries  is,  that  each  branch  is  restricted  to  a 
relatively  small  number  of  workmen,  and  hence  free  labor  has  no  occa- 
sion to  fear  an  injurious  competition.  We  endeavor  to  create  a  demand 
for  the  products  of  prison  labor,  rather  by  the  excellence  and  solidity 
of  the  manufacture  than  by  the  cheapness  of  the  price.  Were  it  other- 
wise, th£  penitentiaries  which  ought  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  industrial 
schools,  would  be  turned  aside  from  their  proper  end.  In  Switzerland 
it  is  found  that  penitentiary  training  is  incompatible  with  the  system 
of  letting  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  to  contractors.  It  is  the  adminis- 
tratioD  alone  that  can  feel  an  interest  in  teaching  a  trade  to  every  pris- 
oner during  his  stay  in  prison,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  liberation  he 
may  be  independent,  and  able  to  gain  an  honest  living. 

LVI.  The  number  of  prisoners  not  having  a  regular  business  at  the 
time  of  their  commitment  is  relatively  considerable.  Nevertheless, 
the  tendency  is  shown  to  be  toward  a  diminution,  if  comparison  is  made 
between  ^he  results  of  statistics  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary of  Saint  Gall.  This  belongs,  evidently,  to  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

By  including  in  this  category  domestic  servants,  day-laborers,  and 
people  \frithout  any  occupation,  without  homes,  we  obtain  the  following 
figures: 

Domestic  servants  form  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  prisoners ; 
day-laborers,  9  per  cent.;  vagrants,  4  per  cent.;  making  an  aggregate 
average  of  48  per  cent.  This  average  varies  somewhat  in  various  can- 
tons, according  as  any  particular  industry  is  there  more  or  less  devel- 
oped, and  the  population  more  or  less  floating.  It  must  be  remarked 
that  among  those  who,  when  they  enter  the  prison,  are  artisans  or  indus- 
trial workmen,  many  have  but  accomplished  an  insufficient  apprentice- 
ship ;  so  that,  of  50  per  cent,  who  claimed  to  have  learned  a  trade,  there 
is  scarcely  a  fourth  part  who  can  produce  a  respectable  piece  of  work- 
maaship. 
LYII  and  LVIII.  The  preceding  figures  show  clearly  that  the  want 

of  a  trade  is  not  without  its  influence  in  the  law  which  controls  the 

caoftes  of  crime.    Hence  it  is  sought  in  all  the  penitentiaries,  panticu- 

lariy  in  those  more  recently  built  and  organized  upon  a  rational  plan, 
to  give  a  trade  to  the  prisoners,  and  above  all  to  juvenile  delinquents, 
to  tboee  who  have  to  undergo  an  imprisonment  of  one  or  several  years. 
In  an  the  penitentiaries,  it  has  been  remarked  that  numbers  of  the 
prisoners  acquire,  in  a  short  time,  the  ability  to  do  that  which  free 
woikmen  would  be  able  to  execute  only  after  a  long  apprenticeship. 

Apprenticeship  to  a  trade,  which  requires  a  certain  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, and  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  taste  of  the  prisoner,  is  one  of 
the  principal  agencies  in  reforming  him.  Without  industrial  labor  of 
thfe  kind,  no  satisfactory  result  can  be  expected  from  a  penitentiary- 
system,  and  relapses  will  be  inevitable.    A  trade  learned  in  tlie  estab- 
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lishmeiit  is  worth  more,  as  regards  the  support  and  snccor  of  the 
prisoners,  than  a  patronage  society.  It  is  well  understood  in  the  can- 
tons somewhat  advanced  in  penitentiary  science  that  it  is  important, 
in  order  to  prevent  relapses,  not  only  to  make  the  prisoner  an  able  work- 
man, but  also  to  teach  him  during  his  incarceration  to  help  himself. 
In  this  view,  there  have  been  introduced  in  most  of  the  prison  regula- 
tions arrangements  by  which  zeal  and  diligence  in  labor  and  the  habit 
of  saving  are  stimulated.  The  scale  of  the  pemtUum  rises,  as  has  been 
said  above,  in  many  of  the  establishments  with  the  augmentation  of 
labor.  In  the  better  organized  penitentiaries  the  further  effort  is  made 
to  attain  this  result  by  a  careful  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  chosen  by 
the  prisoner,  by  making  him  acquainted  witb  the  nature  of  raw  mate- 
rials, the  places  from  whict  they  are  obtained,  and  their  market  value ; 
also  with  the  tools  and  machines  employed;  the  price-current  of  the 
articles  manufactured ;  and  by  teaching  the  manner  of  calculating  the 
value  of  the  workmaiiship.  The  prisoners  are' more  or  less  as80ciate<l 
with  tbe  administration  through  their  industrial  labors.  If,  by  their 
good  conduct  and  their  aptitudes,  they  come  at  length  to  deserve  the 
necessary  degree  of  confidence,  they  are  called  to  fulfill  the  functions  of 
foremen. 

There  is  thus  afforded  to  every  prisoner  the  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing and  manifesting  his  power  of  initiative. 

Technical  works  and  journals  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen 
on  different  branches  of  industry.  Writings  of  the  character  of  Frank- 
lin's Poor  Richard  afford  material  assistance  in  this  system  of  peni- 
tentiary education. 

LIX.  But  all  these  salutary  influences  are  lost  in  the  case  of  prison- 
ers sentenced  to  a  short  imprisonment.  The  directors  of  the  Swiss  pen- 
itentiaries are  unanimous  in  regarding  repeated  short  sentences  for 
minor  offenses  as  a  pernicious  judicial  practice,  which  is  followed  with- 
out reflection.  The  sentiment  of  justice,  as  well  as  the  moral  reforma- 
tion of  the  prisoner,  requires  that  the  repression  be  more  serious  and 
more  adequately  protracted  in  the  case  of  individuals  who  tak§  on  the 
habit  of  crime,  and  who  threaten  to  make  it  the  basis  of  their  character. 

The  effect  oi  these  short  imprisonments  becomes  worse  on  each  suc- 
cessive conviction.  The  recidivists  fall  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the 
prison  cannot  lift  them  up.  During  the  short  stay  they  make  in  the 
penitentiary  establishment,  it  is  impossible  to  teach  them  a  trade,  or  even 
to  make  them  apt  at  work. 

The  recidivists  sentenced  correctionally  have  more  or  less  lost  the 
moral  sense  and  self-respect.  The  influence  of  the  penitentiary 
education  cannot  affect  the  individual  of  this  class  who,  on  entering 
the  establishment,  counts  the  exact  number  of  days  which  separates  him 
from  freedom. 

These  subjects  undergo,  more  or  less  patiently,  the  restraint  imposed 
upon  them ;  they  are  indifferent,  and  little  heed  the  present  or  the 
future  which  awaits  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  protracted  imprisonments  (twenty  to  twent}'- 
five  years)  plunge  the  prisoner  at  last  into  apathy  and  despair. 

LX.  The  proportional  number  of  recidivists  can  be  given  only  ap- 
proximately. The  statistics  in  the  different  cantons  are  not  made  out 
in  a  uniform  manner. 

In  some  establishments,  account  is  made  of  all  prior  sentences — ^police, 
correotional,  and  criminal ;  in  others,  they  embrace  only  those  which 
have  been  pronounced  within  the  canton,  or  even  notice  only  the 
punishments  undergone  in  the  same  establishment.    The  greater  part  ot 
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the  cantons  expel  from  their  territory  liberated  prisoners  of  foreign 
birth,  and  give  themselves  no  further  trouble  about  them ;  so  that  it 
may  happen  that  the  cantons  whose  penitentiaries  contain  numerous 
DOD-resident^  of  the  canton  may  have  fewer  recidivists  to  be  regis- 
tered. In  spite  of  the  defective  state  of  the  statistics,  we  may  estimate 
an  average  of  30  to  45  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  recidivists  in  can- 
tons where  the  penitentiary  system  has  made  least  progress,  and  from 
19  to  25  per  cent,  as  that  of  the  cantons  whose  penitentiaries  are  well 
organized. 

The  efficacy  of  a  penitentiary  system  may  be  indicated,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  by  the  number  of  its  recidivists.  But  this  rule  has 
namerous  exceptions  in  Switzerland.  The  diversity  in  the  modes  of 
pauishment  does  not  allow  us  to  draw  from  the  numbers  indicated  an 
indisputable  conclusion.  It  would  be  necessary  to  take  account  of  the 
preventive  measures,  which  are  more  or  less  effectively  applied  in  the 
different  cantons. 

In  the  canton  of  Argovie,  (Lenzbourg,)  where  penitentiary  education 
is  conducted  with  care,  there  were  counted,  from  18G5  to  1867,  forty- 
five  recidivists  out  of  eighty-seven  prisoners ;  and  from  1868  to  1870 
only  forty-four  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  among  whom  fourteen  were 
.not  natives  of  the  canton.  Thus  the  recidivists  form  25  per  cent,  of  the 
criminals  of  Argovian  origin,  and  37  per  cent,  of  those  not  born  in  that 
canton,  making  an  average  of  28  per  cent.  So  that  in  the  space  of 
six  years  there  was  a  cheering  diminution  in  the  number  of  recidivists, 
and  it  must  be  attributed,  in  great  part,  to  the  penitentiary  system 
applied  in  that  establishment,  and  also  to  the  efforts  made  to  aid  and 
protect  liberated  prisoners.  The  correctional  recidivists  form,  in  that 
same  canton,  50  per  cent. 

In  the  canton  of  Bale-ville  (one-third  of  the  prisoners  in  cellular  reclu- 
sion)  the  number  of  recidivists  is  from  18  to  19  i>er  cent.,  and  that 
figure  is  caused,  in  great  part,  by  women  abandoned  to  prostitution  and 
vagrancy. 

In  the  canton  of  Saint  Gall,  of  1,286  persons  sentenced  criminally  and 
committed  to  the  penitentiary  of  Saint  Jacques,  (x^uburn,)  during  the  first 
tventytive  years  of  its  existence,  (1839  to  1863,)  the  recidivists  were 
248,  being  an  average  of  19.5  per  cent.  This  penitentiary  has  been,  for 
many  years,  under  the  direction  of  a  man  as  humane  as  he  is  enlightened. 
In  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  which  possesses  an  old  hard-labor  prison, 
the  namber  of  recidivists  rises,  per  contra^  to  40.4  per  cent. 

The  number  of  female  recidivists  is  50  per  cent,  in  the  canton  of  Ar- 
gavie.  The  woman,  more  than  the  man,  resists  the  seductions  which 
teui  to  crime ;  but  when  she  has  once  succumbed,  her  moral  degrada- 
te  LH  greater  and  more  rapid  than  is  the  case  with  man,  and  her  falls 
mote  frequent. 

LXI.  The  existing  codes  denounce  a  severer  punishment  against  pris- 
oners convicted  more  than  once.    Some  sentence  them  to  the  maximum 
of  the  punishment  incurred ;  others  add  to  this  punishment  its  moiety, 
and  even  more,  in  excess  of  the  maximum.    Every  sentence,  for  an 
offense  exceeding  six  months,  becomes  an  aggravating  circumstance  in 
the  ease  of  the  person  who,  having  suffered  it,  is  prosecuted  criminally. 
In  the  cantons  of  Argovie  and  Zurich,  it  is  only  at  the  third  relapse 
that  the  aggravation  of  the  punishment  commences  for  criminals,  which 
punishment  is  then  carried  to  ten  years  of  reclusion  in  the  first-named 
of  these  cantons.    The  recidivists  of  this  class  are  besides  subjected  in 
the  penitentiary  to  a  cellular  separation  of  longer  duration,  and  even 
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throughont  the  whole  term  of  their  punishment,  if  they  show  themselves 
depraved  to  a  high  degree. 

This  last  system  exists  also  in  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Bale,  and  Neu- 
chat^l. 

LXir.  Prisons  for  debt  exist  only  in  a  few  cantons,  and  it  may  even  be 
said  that,  where  such  prisons  are  still  found,  the  constraint  of  the  body 
has  fallen  into  disuse.  In  a  number  of  cantons,  the  State  authorizes 
the  restraint  of  the  body,  in  default  of  payment  of  the  expenses  of  justice ; 
but  this  imprisonment  is  of  short  duration,  and  oft^n  is  not  inflicted  at 
all.  This  punishment  is  regarded  as  correctional,  and  has  no  character 
of  infamy. 

LXIII.  In  examining  the  table  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  number  of  those  committed  against  property  (petit  lar- 
cenies, thefts,  abuses  of  trust,  &c.)  constitute  05  per  cent  of  the  total 
number;  that  the  number  of  attempts  against  life  (murders,  homicides, 
infanticides)  is^lO  per  cent.;  acts  of  incendiarism,  5  per  cent.;  and  the 
remainder  comprises  cases  of  counterfeiting,  false  accusations,  &c.,  &c. 
These  tigures  sufficiently  indicate  the  direction  followed  by  the  will  of 
the  persons  forming  the  criminal  class.  Mr.  Miihler,  director  of  the 
penitentiary  of  Lenzbourg,  makes  the  following  reflections  on  the  causes 
of  crime  in  the  canton  of  Argovie: 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  crime  is  a  malign  education,  which  early 
gives  to  the  will  a  fatal  direction  toward  evil,  or  which,  at  least,  stifles 
in  the  character  the  moral  power  to  resist  evil  suggestions.  * 

Among  the  correctionals  the  influence  of  an  evil  education  is  more 
marked  than  among  the  criminals.  This  is  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  former  are  mainly  recruited  in  the  paui>er  class,  which 
is  deprived  of  everything  that  might  give  to  the  child  a  good  education. 
Many  of  these  correctionals  have  never  enjoyed  the  family  life ;  they 
are  orphans  or  illegitimate  children,  who  have  been  placed  by  the  cam- 
mune  (we  have  in  Switzerland  obligatory  communal  assistance)  or  by 
philanthropic  societies,  with  one,  or,  successively,  with  several  keepers 
of  boarding-houses.  In  both  cases,  these  children  are  rarely  in  condi- 
tions favorable  to  their  education.  We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  among 
the  criminals,  a  certain  number  belonging  lo  the  higher  classes  of  soci- 
ety, whose  education  has  been  less  neglected,who  have  themselves  lived 
in  favorable  conditions,  and  who  sometimes  had  gained  an  honorable 
position  in  society.  Sensualism,  which  has  been  developed  in  them  by 
an  irrational  system  of  education,  is,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
the  predominant  cause  of  their  crimes. 

Next,  we  encounter  other  persons  who  have  learned  a  business  and 
who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  state  of  utter  indolence  which  is  so 
often  remarked  in  the  correctionals.  In  a  higher  degree  than  these 
last,  the  criminal  prisoners  have  ties  of  family ;  either  they  are  able  to 
count  on  the  support  and  succor  of  their  relatives  during  their  impris- 
onment and  after  their  liberation,  or  they  have  a  wife  and  children.  The 
correctionals,  on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  most  part,  without  family, 
without  relatives,  without  friends,  and  possess  neither  sufficient  energy 
nor  sufficient  perseverance  to  create  for  themselves  a  domestic  hearth. 
The  predominant  characteristic  of  such  a  manner  of  living  is  levity  and 
heedlessness,  which,  if  other  aggravating  circumstances  come  in  aid  of 
them,  (drunkenness,  debauchery,  &c.,)  as  often  happens,  degenerate  into 
a  depravity  whose  character  is  that  of  a  stupid  indifference,  rather  than 
the  necessity  of  doing  wrong. 

Another  source  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  nearly  as  prolific  as  the 
preceding,  is  drunkenness,  often  accompanied  by  other  excesses.    The 
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oamber  of  criminals,  small  and  great,  abandoned  to  drunkenness,  or 
who  at  the  moment  of  the  criminal  act  were  under  the  dominion  of 
drink,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  forming  at  least  50  per  cent, 
of  tlie  total  number  of  crimes  committed  by  men,  and  this  proportion  is 
even  higher  among  the  correctionals.  Governments  and  societies  of 
pablic  utility  have  been  occupied,  and  are  constantly  occupied,  in  seek- 
ing out  the  best  means  to  combat  this  vice,  but  they  are  very  far  from 
having  attained  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  The  number  of  misde- 
meanors occasioned  by  wine  is  considerable  in  some  of  the  cantons,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  wine  traffic,  pushed  to  its  utmost  limits,  causes,  in  a 
number  of  these  cantons,  (Neuchatel,  for  example,)  the  commission  of  one 
crime  as  the  effect  of  wine  to  every  one  hnndred  and  four  persons  of 
the  population.  In  others,  an  impost  upoh  wine  drives  the  pauper 
class  to  the  consumption  of  brandy. 

That  which  is  worst  in  the  vice  of  drunkenness  is  not  the  criminal 
act  which  it  has  directly  or  indirectly  caused,  but  much  more  the  moral 
waste  which  the  drunkard  gradually  suffers,  and  which  causes  him  to 
lose  all  perception  of  the  most  elementary  laws  of  morality. 

Happily,  in  Switzerland,  there  are  generally  few  criminals  by  pro- 
fession ;  that  is  to  say,  who  are  impelled  toward  evil  as  the  result  of  a 
hereditary  moral  anomaly,  or  of  a  deplorable  education.  Nor  is  the 
nnmber  large  of  those  who  have  become  criminal  b^^  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose, through  hatred  of  society  and  its  laws,  who  find  a  fascination  in 
crime,  and  who  conceive  that  they  have  a  right  to  the  exercise  of  their 
vengeance.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  this  criminal  tendency  is 
increased  by  drink  and  debauchery. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  all  those  criminal-  natures  whose  earliest 
movements  are  in  the  correctional  domain  reach  at  length  that  of  crime. 
Anger,  the  absence  of  reflection,  in  a  word,  any  sudden  over-excitement, 
combined  commonly  with  the  influence  of  drink,  is  a  frequent  occasion 
of  crime.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  it  is  observable  that  the  moral 
character  of  the  criminal  had  been  previously,  to  a  certain  extent, 
vitiated. 

Beverses  of  fortune,  domestic  troubles,  the  death  of  a  good  mother, 
may  be  an  occasion  of  discouragement,  followed  by  prolonged  inactivity, 
drnnkenness,  and  debauchery,  vices  which  prepare  the  soil  in  which 
criminal  thoughts  speedily  germinate.  But  such  cases  are  less  frequent 
among  ns  than  vulgar  rapacity,  sordid  avarice,  and  the  mania  for  liti- 
gation, i^hich  is  also  frequently  a  cause  of  crime  of  a  kindred  character. 

Poverty  and  misery  do  not  often,  in  Switzerland,  become  direct  causes 
of  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  They  act  only  indirectly,  since,  for  the 
DKwt  part,  they  are  the  result  of  bad  education,  which  is  the  easy  road 
conducting  to  depravity  of  a  greater  or  less  intensity. 

It  often  happens,  again,  that  clothing,  watches,  money,  are  stolen,  and 
ttat  misery  is  indicated  as  the  cause  of  these  larcenies.  But  if  these 
fasesare  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  that  want  is  rarely  the  impell- 
ing cause,  and  that  more  frequently  the  authors  of  these  offenses  w  ere 
leading  a  dissolute  life,  and  that  their  notions  of  morality  were  becom- 
ing weaker,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  already  totally  effaced.  Many  of 
these  petty  thieves  themselves  excuse  their  crimes  by  alleging  the  des- 
Utntion  and  misery  in  which  they  found  themselves. 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  triennial  report  (1868  to  1870) 
of  Lenzbourg,  and  which  may  be  applied  to  many  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  causes  of  crime.  We  transcribe  it, 
however,  under  reserve,  since  it  is  impossible  to  classify  with  precision 
the  immediate  causes  of  crime. 
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Of  one  hundred  and  ninety  criminals,  among  whom  were  one  hundred 
and  seventy  men,  we  find  ninety-two,  equal  to  42  per  cent,  of  the  men, 
who  were  addicted  to  drunkenness,  or  who  committed  their  crimes  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  The  proportion  is  60  per  cent,  among  the  correc- 
tionals. 

Of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  criminals  thirty-nine,  or  15.C  per 
cent.,  were  criminals  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  forty-one,  or  21.3 
per  cent,,  were  in  a  state  of  moral  decay;  eighty-five,  or  44.3  per  cent., 
became  criminals  through  levity  of  character;  thirteen,  or  6.7  percent., 
became  so  as  the  result  of  the  wretched  condition  in  which  they  lived  ; 
twenty-three,  or  12  per  cent.,  committed  their  crimes  in  a  moment  of 
sudden  excitement.  Of  two  hundred  and  forty-four  correctionals  nine- 
teen, or  7.8  per  cent.,  were  criminals  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
word ;  one  hundred  and  five,  or  43  per  cent.,  were  in  a  state  of  com- 
I)lete  moral  prostration ;  one  hundred  and  six,  or  43.4  per  cent.,  had 
committed  the  fault  through  levity  of  character ;  twelve,  or  5  per  cent., 
in  a  moment  of  passion ;  and  two  as  the  result  of  unfortunate  circum- 
stances. 

If  the  proportion  of  those  addicted  to  crime,  as  a  profession,  is  higher  . 
among  the  criminals  than  among  the  correctionals,  that  is  compensated 
by  the  inverse  proportion  of  correctionals  who  have  lost  all  sentiment 
of  duty  and  of  honor. 

The  number  of  crimes  would  be  reduced  among  us  to  its  minimum  if 
the  education  of  orphans  and  of  illegitimate  and  unfortunate  children 
were  the  object  of  a  solicitude  more  concentrated,  more  steady,  and  more 
metho<lical.  Modes  of  relief  are  not  wanting  in  Switzerland ;  we  have 
communal  assistance;  we  have  numerous  and  well-inclosed  alms^ 
houses;  and  above  all,  we  have  Voluntary  aid,  which  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement that  of  the  conimunal  corporations.  These  last  are  not  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  choosing  the  familes  to  which  they  confide  the  educa- 
tion of  orphans  and  deserted  children.  Honest  families  which,  from 
charity  and  a  true  Christian  devotion,  receive  under  their  care  such  un- 
fortunates, are  still  too  rare. 

Old  men  who  need  assistance  are  sometimes  placed  by  the  communes  at 
boarding  in  poor  families,  where  they  run  the  hazard  of  becoming  men- 
dicants, vagrants,  and  thieves. 

Primary  instruction  is  obligatory  in  all  the  cantons  except  two,  and 
gratuitous  in  several;  yet,  in  si)ite  of  tliis,  it  happens  in  these  cantons 
that  children  escape  from  control  and  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  instruction.  It  is  the  same  with  mendicity,  which  is  inter- 
dicted by  law,  but  which  continues  still  in  spite  of  the  bureaus  of  relief 
and  assistance,  because  many  persons,  cannot  refuse  alms  to  paupers 
who  kno(;k  at  their  gates,  and  make  an  appeal  to  their  hearts. 

Gambling-houses  may  be  said  no  longer  to  have  an  existence  among 
us.  That  which  is  opened  in  the  canton  of  Valais  is  the  object  of  gen- 
eral censure,  and  its  license  will  probably  not  be  renewed.  The  love  of 
gaming  exists  notwithstanding,  and  the  too  numerous  idlers  who  fi-e- 
quent  the  wine-shops  seek  habitually  diversion  and  excitement  in  gam- 
bling. Public  houses  of  prostitution  are  tolerated  only  in  a  few  great 
centers  of  population.  Secret  prostitution  is  by  no  means  wanting. 
Finally,  there  ought  to  be  named  as  one  of  the  sources  of  crime  the 
defects  of  most  of  our  systems  of  penal  legislation  and  the  absence  of  a 
suitable  penitentiary  system  in  several  of  the  cantons.  Efforts  are 
made  to  dry  up  all  these  sources  of  crime,  but  this  labor  of  moral  hy- 
giene does  not  proceed  with  sufficient  concert  of  action.  In  the  several 
cantons  progress  is  made  with  different  degrees  of  slowness.    The  result 
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i8that  the  success  of  those  cantons  wliich  have  introduced  reforms  into 
their  penal  and  penitentiary  systems  are  compromised  by  numerous  cases 
of  relapse,  coming  from  neighboring  cantons  less  advanced. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  realization  of  progress  throughout  all  Switzer- 
land many  voices  have  been  raised,  on  occasion  of  tbe  revision  of  the 
federal  constitution,  to  demand,  if  not  the  centralization,  at  least  the 
unitication  of  the  penal  code,  the  promulgation  of  federal  laws  to  insure 
the  greater  diffusion  of  education,  to  regulate  the  assistiiuce  to  be  given 
to  paupers,  to  abolish  gambling-houses,  &c.,  &c. 

These  reforms  will  be  realized  some  day.  But  such  a  work  requires 
time,  which  indeed  is  demanded  by  the  general  law  of  human  pro- 
g:ress. 

LXIY.  In  the  prisons  of  Switzerland,  the  two  sexes  are  represented 
in  the  following  proportions:  The  men  form  an  average  of  80  and 
the  women  of  20  per  cent.  This  average  varies  slightly  in  different 
cantons.  In  some  the  women  are  but  15  i)er  cent,  of  the  total  prison 
population. 

LXV.  The  study  of  social  questions,  undertaken  by  numerous  societies 
•of  public  utility,  and  the  rei>orts  jiresented  in  the  meetings  of  the  Swiss 
society  for  the  reform  of  the  penal  system  and  of  prison  discipline,  have 
eolightened  public  opinion  to  such  a  degree  tbat  the  legislative  assem- 
blies of  most  of  the  cantons  are  favorable  to  the  propositions  made  with 
anew"  to  the  introduction  of  penitentiary  reform  into  all  our  prisons. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  public  opinion  declares  itself  in  favor  of  expenditures 
designeil  to  improve  the  condition  of  criminals  only  after  the  state  has 
snppUed  the  country  with  hospitals,  insane  asylums,  orphan  houses, 
schools,  &c.,  &c.,  that  is  to  say,  with  all  needful  establishments  designed 
for  the  honest  poor.  In  all  the  cantoris  where  these  institutions  are 
found,  the  old  theory  of  penal  repression,  based  on  vengeance,  has 
5:iven  place  to  more  humane  ideas,  the  responsibility  resting  on  society 
as  regards  the  causes  of  crimes  is  better  understood,  and  the  system  in- 
tniduced  into  most  of  the  prisons  has  for  its  aim  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoners.  It  is  true  that  the  penal  codes  of  many  of  the  cantons  are 
baaed  on  punishment,  intimidation,  and  expiation.  I3ut  despite  the  text 
of  the  codes,  which  was  often  written  prior  to  the  reform  of  the  prisons, 
it  is  sought  in  the  penitentiaries,  particularly  in  those  which  we  have 
grouped  in  the  two  superior  classes,  to  employ  agencies  which  may  com- 
bine at  once  repression  and  reformation.  While  in  some  cantons  (those 
of  the  two  inferior  groups)  the  principle  of  repression  is  alone  admitted, 
T^e  see  the  canton  of  Zurich  setting  a  good  example  by  declaring,  in  its 
penal  coile,  October,  1870,  that  the  application  of  punishment  ought 
positively  to  have  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 

This  principle,  which,  some  day,  will  be  a]>plied  in  its  whole  length 
and  breadth,  dates  only  from  yesterday.  Hence  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  the  country  is  fouud  in  that  transitional  period  when  the 
principle  of  intimidation  still  struggles  against  the  moral  reform  of 
criminals.  The  spirit  of  vengeance  is  not  entirely  extinguished ;  it  still 
shows  itself  whenever  any  atrocious  crime  has  just  been  committed. 
But  the  moment  of  indignation  is  transient,  which  shows  that  an  im- 
mense progress  has  already  been  realized,  and  that  its  development  pro- 
ceeds without  cessation,  in  spite  of  occasional  reactionary  movements. 

LXVI.  The  favorable  results  obtained  in  the  moral  reformation  of 
prisoners,  subjected  to  the  penitentiary  r6gim€  of  the  modern  establish- 
ments, incite  the  others  to  a  revision  of  their  penal  codes. 

No  doubt  there.are  many  criminals  and  correctionals  in  whose  case 
the  influence  of  the  improved  penitentiary  system  does  not  make  itself 
8.  Ex.  39 7 
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felt.  As  among  the  insane,  there  are  incurable  moral  maladies;  persons 
in  whom  the  moral  sense  has  been  completely  perverted  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  impressed  in  a  penitentiary  only  by  the  evil  which  they  find 
there,  and  show  themselves  insensible  to  the  good  which  is  sought  to  be 
accomplished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  number  is  far  from  being 
depraved,  and  the  moral  force  of  those  who  form  this  class  increases  in 
the  prisons.  At  the  moment  of  their  liberation  they  feel  themselves 
reconciled  to  society,  and  they  have  the  firm  intention  of  regaining, 
by  their  good  conduct  and  by  honest  toil,  the  esteem  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  prisoner  to  carry  into  effect  his  good  resolutions. 
He  has  to  confront  many  prejudices,  to  conquer  many  obstacles,  and  to 
resist  many  temptations,  to  which  he  would  sometimes  succumb  if  some 
charitable  hand  were  not  extended  for  his  succor. 

LXVII  and  LXVIII.  It  is  with  a  design  of  preventing  relapses  among 
liberated  prisoners,  with  or  without  a  trade,  that  there  are  formed  in 
most  of  the  cantons  patronage  societies. 

The  canton  of  Saint  Gall  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  its  attention  to 
this  sutvject. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  resolution  was  formed  in  that  canton  to  establish 
a  penitentiary  house,  organized  on  the  principle  of  the  reformation  of 
prisoners ;  but  its  execution  was  essentially  subordinated  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  society  which  should  have  for  its  mission  the  supervision  of 
liberated  convicts. 

In  the  autumn  of  1838  the  penitentiary  of  Saint  Jacques  was  finished, 
and  on  the  24th  of  ^November  of  that  same  year  there  was  passed  on 
criminal  punishments  a  new  law,  which  declared  in  article  6 : 

After  his  liberation,  it  wiU  be  the  duty  of  every  prisoner  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
canton,  or  has  his  domicile  there,  to  place  himself,  for  three  mouths  at  least  to  three 
years  at  most,  under  the  protection  of  a  patronage  society. 

On  the  15th  of  the  same  month  the  grand  council  of  Saint  Gall 
adopted,  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  its  penitentiary,  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Article  VI.  The  commission  of  direction  will  take  care  that  all  the  liberated  pris- 
oners find  an  honest  support  and  be  placed  under  patronage.  In  this  view  it  wiU  en- 
deavor to  found  a  special  society,  to  which  the  minor  council  will  be  able  to  confide 
the  care  of  the  liberated  prisoners,  in  conformity  to  a  rule  approved  by  him. 

These  arrangements  greatly  facilitated  the  organization  of  the  patron- 
age society  of  Saint  Gall.  Thus,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1839,  the  society 
was  organized,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month  its  statutes  were 
ratified  by  the  minor  council,  which,  in  its  letter  missive,  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  would  accomplish  by  incessant  devotion  what  the  law 
could  not  exact. 

The  system  on  which  this  society  was  founded  has  undergone  no 
modifications  down  to  the  present  time,  and  it  has  even  been  confirmed 
anew  by  a  decree  of  the  16th  August,  1860. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  committee  is  authorized  to  hand  over  to 
the  police  of  the  canton  every  individual  whom  it  is  unable  to  keep 
under  its  supervision,  or  who  has  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  its  pro- 
tection— an  authority  which  has  hitherto  proved  almost  useless. 

In  the  canton  of  Zurich  a  patronage  society  was  founded  in  1865. 
It  differs  from  that  of  Saint  Gall,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  on  liberty  of 
action,  and  is  subject  to  no  governmental  constraint. 

Its  protection  is  granted,  in  preference,  to  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
it  extends  its  aid  not  only  to  prisoners  discharged  from  the  penitenti- 
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ary,  but  also  to  those  who  have  uiidergoiie  their  punishment  in  a  dis- 
trict prison. 

At  Saint  Gall  the  patrona^je  committee  receives  from  the  director, 
six  weeks  before  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner,  information  relating  to 
his  age,  his  conduct,  his  trade,  and  tlie  causes  of  his  sentence,  and  de- 
cides at  that  time  whether  the  prisoner  is  deserving  of  patronage,  and 
what  measures  ought  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  him  ;  whereas  at  Zurich 
the  director  and  the  chaplain  of  the  x)enitentiary,  being  themselves 
members  of  the  central  committee,  are  oflicially  called  upon  to  give  it, 
orally,  the  information  required,  and  to  submit  to  it  the  propositions 
whicb  they  judge  suitable  as  regards  the  patronage  of  the  discharged 
prisoner.  When  that  is  done,  the  president  selects  from  among  the 
members  of  the  committee,  for  each  prisoner,  a  reporter  charged  with 
drawing  up  a  paper  in  relation  to  the  cases,  and,  after  discussion,  the 
committee  takes  a  definitive  resolution. 

In  order  that  the  patron  may  become  acquainted  with  the  prisoner 
and  question  him  concerning  his  plans  for  the  future,  permission  is 
granted  to  visit  him  before  his  liberation. 

It  is  admitted,  in  principle,  that  the  society  is  not  to  bestow  its  care 
upon  those  who,  morally  and  materially,  have  no  need  of  it,  or  refuse  it, 
or  give  no  hope  of  improvement  from  it.  This  fact,  like  many  others, 
shows  that  there  are  reforms  necessary  in  our  penal  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  duration  of  punishments. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  central  committee  of  Zurich  show  that  the 
work  of  patronage  is  there  in  full  activity.  The  patronage  society  of 
Berne,  organized  in  1864,  owes  its  existence  to  the  Society  of  Public 
Utility.  Its  organization  does  not  differ  in  any  essential  point  from 
that  of  the  societies  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and,  like  that  of  Zu- 
rich, it  is  based  on  the  principle  of  free  action. 

In  the  report  of  the  labors  of  the  first  year  the  committee  makes  the 
following  observations : 

At  first  we  had  in  view  only  the  patronage  of  prisoners  whose  iirovions  and  present 
rondact  offered  sufficient  guarantees.  It  was  necessary  that  the  first  essays  should 
niit  be  an  occasion  of  discouragement  to  the  society.  Our  earliest  efforts  disappointed 
m.  We  had  no  success,  and  it  was  only  when  we  had  the  courage  to  afford  aid  to  re- 
cidivists and  great  malefactors  that  our  success  became  complete.  Although  Mr.  Dick, 
cbaplain  of  the  eatablishment,  did  not  cease  to  speak  to  the  prisoners  of  the  many 
b«Qefita  of  patronage,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  his  personal  visits,  we  had  only  now 
and  then  an  application  for  assistance.  There  is  occasiou  to  propose  this  question, 
which  is  worthy  of  a  serious  examination,  to  wit,  Whether  it  would  not  be  expedient 
chat  the  patronage  society  have,  by  law,  an  official  position  f 

In  the  canton  of  Bale-ville  it  is  now  some  years  since  the  Philanthrop- 
ical  Society  and  the  Society  of  Public  Utility  have  added  to  their  vast 
and  laudable  field  of  activity  the  patronage  of  prisoners  sentenced 
criminally  and  correctionally.  They  give  their  attention  sjiecially  to 
juvenile  prisoners,  whose  moral  regeneration  offers  a  better  chance  of 
success,  and  they  take  great  pains  to  find  places  for  them  as  appren- 
tices.   Hitherto  the  results  obtained  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 

In  1835  a  patronage  society  was  formed  at  Keuchatel,  and  for  some 
years  was  actively  engaged  in  its  appropriate  work.  Its  labors  were 
resumed  in  1844  by  a  new  committee,  which  had  at  first  the  material 
and  moral  support  of  the  government,  but  subsequently  had  no  other 
resources  than  those  obtained  through  voluntary  contributions.  It 
obtaineil  no  moral  results,  became  disheartened,  and  ceased  to  exist 
during  the  political  events  of  1848. 

The  principal  cause  of  these  disappointments  was,  as  we  think,  the 
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absence  of  a  rational  penitentiary  system.  Hence  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  penitentiary,  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  many  persons  residing 
in  the  six  districts  of  the  canton  started  the  project  of  the  formation  of 
a  patronage  society  for  liberated  prisoners.  This  society  was  organized 
an(^it8  regulations  adopted  the  6th  of  April,  1871. 

Like  all  the  voluntary  societies,  it  manifests,  at  the  commencement  of 
its  careei*,  much  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  object  to  which  its  efforts 
are  directed. 

The  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Thnrgovia,  Appenzell,  Vand,  and  Glaris  have 
also  societies  organized  similar  to  those  of  whicli  we  have  just  spoken. 

In  the  canton  of  Argovie  much  zeal  is  shown  in  the  patronage  of  liber- 
ated prisoners,  and  as  in  this  canton  conditional  liberty  is  authorized 
by  law,  it  has  been  proposed  to  charge  the  consistories,  that  is,  the 
elders  of  the  churches,  with  the  supervision  and  care  of  liberated  pris- 
oners. But  as  in  this  canton  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  has  just  been  decided  upon,  patronage  will  now  be  confided  to 
the  officers  of  the  civil  state. 

Wherever  they  exist  patnmage  societies  aid  discharged  prisoners  by 
their  counsels,  watch  over  their  conduct,  shield  them  from  evil  entice- 
ments, and  purchase  the  clotliing,  tools,  &c.,  which  may  be  needed  by 
them.  They  endeavor  to  aid  their  beneficiaries  by  procuring  work  rather 
than  by  giving  them  assistance  in  money. 

In  spite  of  all  these  eftbrts,  the  results  do  not  correspond  to  our  de- 
sires, and,  as  may  be  seen  fix>m  what  has  been  said,  there  is  not  sufficient 
unity  in  the  organization  of  patronage.  This  is  a  great  inconvenience, 
which  the  Swiss  society  for  penitentiary  reform  is  seeking  to  remove,  by 
bringing  into  mutual  relation  all  those  persons  who,  in  the  different  can- 
tons, occupy  themselves  with  the  patronage  of  liberated  prisoners. 

LXIX.  The  restricted  limits  of  tlie  present  report  do  not  permit  us  to 
discuss  the  imperfections  of  our  penal  system,  and  of  the  discipline  of 
our  prisons.  What  has  ah^eady  been  said  gives  indications  of  the  re- 
forms to  be  desired  We  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  a  resume,  under  the 
following  heads,  of  the  reforms  which  still  remain  to  be  accomplished : 

1.  The  unification  of  the  penal  code,  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
moral  reformation  of  prisoners. 

2.  The  reform  of  our  detention  prisons  for  persons  awaiting  trial. 

3.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  reformatories  for  juvenile  delinquents 
and  vicious  boys,  and  also  the  reform  of  work-houses  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection for  vagrants  and  idlers. 

4.  The  erection  of  penitentiaries  in  cantons  which  have  only  the  old- 
fashioned  prisons,  which  are  incapable  of  rational  transformations.  Two 
or  more  cantons  might  come  to  an  agreement  to  establish  a  penitentiary 
in  common,  or  they  might  make  arrangements  with  a  canton  which 
already  has  one,  or  found  other  establishments  to  be  used  as  inter- 
mediate prisons,  agreeably  to  the  progressive  Irish  prison  system. 

5.  The  special  education  of  prison  officers  and  employ^»s. 

6.  The  reform  of  the  disciplinary  and  educational  regime  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries, with  a  view  to  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  prisoners. 

7.  The  direction  and  supervision  not  only  of  the  administration  of  all 
the  prisons,  but  also  of  preventive  institutions,  (such  as  public  assist- 
ance, orphan  houses,  agricultural  colonies,  refuges,  patronage  societies^ 
&c.,)  in  the  hands  of  special  officers  of  the  government. 

8.  The  united  action  of  the  State  and  voluntary  philanthropic  societies, 
and  societies  of  public  utility. 

9.  Finally,  the  perfecting  of  all  institutions  ^hose  aim  is  the  preven- 
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tioD  of  crime,  whether  in  the  domain  of  education,  instruction,  social 
ixwditions,  &c.,  or  of  that  of  police  and  of  justice. 

In  the  name  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Society  for  Penitentiary 
Eeforiu, 

The  President-Reporter, 

Dr.  GUILLAUMB. 
Neuchatel,  December  18, 1871. 


v.— ITALY. 

[Translation.] 

L  Every  prison  in  Italy — whether  for  the  punishment  of  criminals  or 
the  safekeeping  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial — is  under  the  immediate 
<?ODtrul  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who  places  at  the  head  of  its 
administration  a  director,  who  is  subject  to  his  own  orders. 

The  general  direction,  besides  a  secretary  attached  to  the  oflBce  of  the 
chief,  comprises  three  divisions,  which  make  part  and  parcel,  with  the 
other  departments,  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

The  first  division  is  charged  with  the  direction  and  oversight  of  the 
pmonnel  (the  officers)  of  the  prisons. 

The  second  has  charge  of  the  prison  supplies ;  takes  care  that  the 
^xi>enditures  of  the  local  administrations  do  not  exceed  the  funds 
assigned  to  each  establishment ;  sanctions  the  contracts  for  supplies, 
where  they  are  given  to  private  persons,  as  well  as  those  for  the  labor 
of  tlie  prisoners  made  by  the  directors ;  and,  in  short,  exercises  in  behalf 
of  the  state  the  vigilance  necessary  to  insure,  on  the  part  of  contractors 
aiul  officers,  the  fulfillment  of  their  obligations  toward  the  government 
and  the  prisoners,  and  a  faithful  observance  of  the  general  laws  of 
aecoants. 

The  third  division  is  in  charge  of  the  prison  buildings',  and  is  aided 
by  a  bureau  of  professional  engineers,  established  in  connection  with 
the  general  direction.  To  this  division  belong  also  the  distribution  and 
tnmsfer  of  prisoners  to  the  different  penal  establishments,  the  size  of 
the  prisons  and  the  different  punishments  to  be  undergone  being  taken 
into  account.  These  dispositions  are  made  with  the  special  view  of  pre- 
^entiDg  the  removal  of  dangerous  prisoners  to  penitentiaries  which  offer 
duties  of  escape,  or  to  avoid  overcrowding,  which  is  always  prejudicial 
to  health  and  to  discipline. 

hk  connection  with  the  general  direction  there  is  established  a  bureau 
of  statistics.  This  gives  information  to  the  country,  by  the  publication 
ofaaaaunal  report,  not  only  of  the  movement  of  the  prison  population, 
bat  also  of  the  sanitary,  legal,  economical,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
said  po^mlat ion,  and  places  the  government  and  parliament  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  the  effects  of  the  national  penitentiary  administration,  of 
which  it  gives  a  thoroughly  accurate  account. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  administrative  functions,  the  director 
g^oml  i$  aided  by  a  superior  j^rison  council. 

This  council  is  regarded  as  a  consultative  body,  and  its  advice  is  taken 
in  regard  to  the  construction  of  new  prison  buildings  and  alterations  in 
old  ones,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  administrative  affairs,  on  which  the 
director  general  thinks  proper  to  ask  their  opinion.  He  consults  them 
also  with  reference  to  promotion  and  measures  of  discipline  relating  to 
the  officers  and  employ^!  in  the  prisons. 

This  council  is  composed  of  the  central  inspectors — of  whom  two  at 
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least  must  be  present  to  insure  the  validitj^  of  its  deliberations;  of  the 
head  of  the  division  to  whose  jurisdiction  belong  the  matters  from  time 
to  time  brought  before  the  council ;  and  is  presided  over  by  the  general 
director  of  the  prisons.  The  functions  of  secretary,  without  the  right 
of  voting,  are  devolved  upon  an  otlicer  selected  by  the  director  general. 

The  directors  of  penal  establishments,  detention  prisons,  reformatory 
institutions,  governmental  or  private,  male  and  female,  as  well  as  the 
directors  and  administrative  authorities  of  the  judicial  prisons  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  depend  upon  the  director  general,  and  receive  orders 
from  him. 

II.  The  classification  of  the  penal  establishments  in  Italy  is  as  follows : 
For  men :  bagnios  21,  in  which  are  coniined  criminals  sentenced  to 

hard  labor  for  life,  or  for  a  limited  term;  bridewells,  11,  for  prisoners 
sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  reclusion  ;  establishments  pf  banish- 
ment 3 ;  houses  of  correction  6,  for  x^crsons  sentenced  to  simple  impris- 
onment; special  establishments  10,  (classed  under  the  general  title  of 
houses  of  punishment,)  for  persons  sentenced  to  a  bridewell,  agreeably  to 
the  Tuscan  code,  during  the  first  stage  of  their  punishment. 

For  women:  there  are  5  of  these, in  which  all  the  different  kinds  of 
punishment  are  inflicted;  also,  2  detention  prisons  for  young  girls, 
and  1  for  young  boys. 

For  youths :  government  detention  prisons,  2. 

III.  There  are  2  prisons  in  which  a  system  of  absolute  separation 
prevails,  containing  a  population  of  362;  2  on  a  mixed  system,  (partly 
Pennsylvanian,  partly  Auburnian,)  containing  a  population  of  582;  5  in 
which  tlie  Auburn  system  complete  is  used,  with  2,105  inmates;  48  in 
which  the  system  of  association  by  day  and  by  night  prevails ;  and  2  on 
a  mixed  system,  partly  Auburnian  and  partly  associated,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  600,  making  a  total  prison  population  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
21,706. 

IV.  In  proportion  as  the  Italian  provinces  came  gradually  to  form  a 
single  nation,  the  authority  of  the  general  direction  was  extended  over 
the  prisons  already  existing  in  the  said  provinces. 

From  this  single  fact  of  the  gradual  coalescing  of  the  prisons  of  dif- 
ferent states  under  one  government,  every  one  can  understand  that  it 
was  impossible  at  once  ta  introduce  a  perfect  uniformity  of  discipline 
into  80  many  and  so  various  penitentiary  establishments.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  uniform  system  of  prison  treatment  was  obstructed  by  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  penal  code  of  Sardinia,  of  1859,  which  extended 
over  almost  the  whole  kingdom,  and  that  of  Tuscany,  both  of  which 
were  in  force  at  the  sam^time.  It  was  obstructed,  also,  by  the  old  style 
of  penitentiary  buildings  in  vogue  before  the  practice  had  become  gen- 
eral of  employing  punishment  as  an  agency  in  the  reformation  of 
prisoners. 

Notwithstanding  these  differences  in  the  penal  codes,  the  general  di- 
rection holds  itself  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  not  be  obliged  to  cause 
too  profound  a  shock  to  the  service  when  the  new  criminal  code  is  pro- 
mulgated; and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  follows,  as  far  as  possible,  those  roles 
of  discipline  which  have  elsewhere  been  i)ut  to  the  test,  and  which  gen- 
eral experience  has  shown  to  be  an  effective  means  of  penitentiary  re- 
form. It  is,  therefore,  evident  that,  before  rejecting  or  adopting,  de- 
finitively, any  one  of  the  various  systems  employed  in  the  several  prov- 
inces of  the  kingdom,  or  which  have  been  adopted  by  foreign  nations, 
the  general  direction  of  the  prisons  in  Italy  has  need  to  collect  a  greater 
number  of  facts,  to  arrange  them,  and  to  investigate  their  causes  and 
bearings.    In  this  view  it  occupies  itself,  from  year  to  year,  with  the 
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Study  of  statistics,  Tbe  results  of  this  study  will,  ultimately,  euable  it 
to  propose  to  the  Governmeut  a  penitentiary  system,  whioli  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  kingdom.  For  these  reasons  the  general  direction 
does  not  think  that  the  time  has  come,  in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  to 
answer  categorically  the  second  part  of  the  present  question ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  cannot  declare  from  mature  examination  and  conviction  its  own 
pret'ereuees  for  the  system  i)roper  to  be  adopted. 

If  the  author  of  the  present  series  of  questions  will  carefully  consider 
tbe  matter  he  will  see  that  the  very  naming  of  a  commission,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  studying,  the  questions  connected  with  modern  peniten- 
tiary discipline,  and  of  proposing  their  solution  to  the  government, 
shows  of  itself  that  the  general  direction  does  not  regard  the  results 
hitherto  obtained  by  its  own  efforts  as  all  that  might  be  secured  by  the 
discipline  which  it  has  adopted. 

But  the  results  of  the  two  systems  chiefly  practiced  by  us  are  readily 
5^n  from  the  character  of  the  numerous  facts  furnished  by  our  statis- 
tics. At  any  rate,  in  questions  of  such  importance,  it  is  but  just  to 
veigh  the  opinion  of  the  directors  of  our  prisons,  which  is  as  follows : 
Three-fifths  of  them  favor  the  Auburn  system,  some  of  these,  however, 
with  modifications  suggested  by  themselves;  the  other  two-fifths  incline 
to  the  system  of  absolute  separation,  with  or  without  mitigations. 

V.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  prisons  are  drawn  from  the  gen- 
eral bndget  of  the  state. 

The  financial  results  of  the  prisoners'  labor  are  shown  in  the  statis- 
tics; recourse  must,  therefore,  be  had  to  the  figures  to  form  an  accurate 
jadgment.  No  doubt  there  is  a  remarkable  disproportion  in  the  eco- 
noiuical  results  obtained  by  different  establishments;  but  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  prisons,  situated  in  unfavorable  localities,  can- 
Dot  compete  with  others  which  are  placed  in  the  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation, where  commercial  and  industrial  life  has  a  high  activity. 

VI.  The  directors  and  officers  of  the  prisons,  whether  central  or  local, 
are  named  by  royal  decree;  the  keepers  and  foremen  by  decree  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior  on  the  proposal  of  the  director  general. 

The  tenure  of  office  for  the  higher  functionaries  is  for  life ;  nor  can 
they  be  removed  except  for  causes  which  would  render  them  unfit  for 
the  service,  or  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the  officers  of  the  State.  The 
keepers  are  chosen  for  six  years ;  and  as  to  the  foremen,  their  engage- 
ments with  the  penitentiary  administration  depend  in  each  case  on 
^^-ial  arrangements. 

VII.  On  the  general  gifts  of  mind  and  character  which  should  dis- 
tingnifth  a  good  prison  officer,  the  general  direction  cannot  express  any 
special  opinion.  It  confines  itself  to  the  remark *that,  as  a  general  thing, 
it  recognizes  in  its  higher  officers  a  degree  of  aptness  and  competency 
which  leads  it  to  continue  them  in  their  respective  charges.  It  simply 
adds  that,  beyond  the  needful  probity,  it  selects  in  preference  those  who 
bad  made  some  attainments  in  juridical  knowledge,  who  possess  a  more 
than  ordinary  energy  and  activity  in  their  work,  who  are  endued  at 
once  with  courage  and  coolness,  and  of  late  those  whose  personal  appear- 
ance is  calculated  to  inspire  a  certain  degree  of  respect  in  the  minds  of 
the  prisoners. 

Vlil.  To  the  present  time  no  special  schools  have  been  established 
for  the  preparation  of  good  officers  to  be  i>laced  in  our  penitentiary 
establishments.  The  general  direction  has  thought  it  sufficient,  as 
re^nls  the  qualifications  of  those  who  apply  for  office  in  the  prisons,  to 
comply  with  the  royal  decree  of  10th  March,  1871,  and  with  the  subse- 
quent ministerial  decree  of  20th  of  iMay  of  the  same  year,  which  regulate 
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the  examinations  to  be  undergone  by  all  applicants  for  the  higher  peni- 
tentiary positions. 

As  regards  the  personnel  of  the  keepers,  the  general  direction  has 
already  taken  steps  to  establish,  at  a  few  central  points  of  the  state 
where  there  exists  in  near  proximity,  detention  prisons  and  female 
establishments  of  different  classes,  certain  (so  to  speak)  novitiates,  or 
training  schools,  for  keepers,  by  way  of  experiment.  Here  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  every  branch  of 
that  difficult  service  with  which,  from  the  start,  they  need  to  be  some- 
what acquainted,  if  they  would  not  injure  the  discipline  of  the  establish- 
ments to  which  they  are  attached  as  probationers,  and  do,  perhaps,  irrep- 
arable damage  to  their  own  future  career. 

IX.  The  i>ension  to  which  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  prisons  are 
entitled,  after  a  service  of  at  least  twenty-live  years,  is  determined  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  of  every  other  officer  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
state.  Thus,  when  retired  after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  they  have 
as  many  fortieths  of  their  salary,  when  it  does  not  exceed  two  thousand 
Italian  livres,  and  aa  many  sixtieths  when  it  is  more  than  two  thousand 
livres,  as  their  years  of  service. 

But  without  regard  to  the  twenty-five  years  of  service  there  are  cases 
of  pensions  granted  to  all  classes  of  officers,  when  any  of  them  become 
incapacitated  by  a  wound  or  disease  caused  by  some  extraordinary  act 
performed  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

X.  The  difterences,  not  only  in  the  length  of  the  sentences,  but  also 
in  the  judicial  consequences,  and  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  sentenced 
to  the  different  punishments,  whether  penal  or  correctional,  are  deter- 
mined by  the  penal  code,  (lib.  1,  title  **Of  punishments.")  Our  peni- 
tentiary regulations  are  conlbrmeci  in  their  spirit  to  the  literal  provisions 
of  the  code,  which  has  fixed  the  degree  of  punishment. 

XI.  If  by  the  classification  of  prisoners  is  meant  their  assignment  to 
different  i)enal  establishments  according  to  their  several  crimes  and 
sentences,  we  must  answer  that  a  complete  system  of  classification  does 
exist  in  our  prisons. 

In  the  detention  prisons  the  following  categories  are,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, separated  from  each  other ;  the  accused ;  the  indicted ;  those  sen- 
tenced for  terms  of  six  months  and  under ;  those  sentenced  for  longer 
periods,  who  are  awaiting  their  transfer;  the  arrested,  who  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  authorities  of  i)ublic  safety  ;  those  detained  in  transit; 
persons  imprisoned  for  debt ;  women  ;  and  minors. 

In  the  prisons  for  correctionals  and  reclusionaries  the  classification  for 
different  treatment  is  as  follows,  the  idle;  the  laboring,  including 
apprentices;  boys;  masters. 

In  the  bagnios  there  are  recognized  four  divisions,  with  separate 
dormitories  for  each.  They  are :  those  sentenced  for  military  crimes  or 
assaults;  those  sentenced  for  theft ;  those  sentenced  for  highway  rob- 
bery ;  those  convicted  of  atrocious  crimes,  such  as  assassination,  homi- 
cide, &c.  Each  of  these  four  divisions^  is  subdivided  into  three  cate- 
gories, distinguished  by  marks  on  their  dress,  according  to  their  terms 
of  sentence,  from  ten  years  to  life. 

XII.  The  general  regulations  of  the  prisons  ordain  that,  when  the 
council  of  discipline,  legally  cowv^oked  by  the  local  director,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  ground  for  invoking  the  royal  clemency  in  behalf 
of  any  prisoner,  and  formulates  its  judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  said 
director  to  send  the  application  to  the  general  direction,  which,  after 
duly  recording  it,  transmits  the  papers  to  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  submit  them  to  the  royal  decision. 
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Besides  the  conditious  which  naturally  limit  such  applications  to  the 
case  of  prisoners  of  exemplary  conduct,  the  regulations  provide  that  the 
crime  of  which  the  candidate  for  the  royal  pardon  was  convicted  should 
not  have  been  one  of  those  betokening  a  profound  corruption  and  per- 
versity of  mind,  and  that  he  should  have  already  undergone  the  one- 
half  of  his  punishment.  Moreover,  the  applications  for  pardon  made 
by  each  director  must  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  5  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  prison  population  confined  in  the  establishment  to  which  he 
belongs. 

XIIL  Participation  in  the  products  of  their  labor  is  not  the  right  of 
the  prisoners,  but  is  conceded  to  them  as  a  gratuity.  Such  gratuities 
commence  at  one-tenth,  and  increase  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  gravity 
of  the  punishment  assigned  to  the  prisoner. 

These  tenths  constitute  a  fund  laid  up  against  the  time  of  the  prison- 
er's liberation. 

Apart  from  the  gratuities  just  mentioned,  the  prisoners  obtain,  by  way 
of  reward,  a  certain  amount  of  food  in  those  prisons  in  which  the  labor 
is  managed  by  the  administration.  Instead  of  this  additional  food,  they 
have  two-tenths  of  their  disposable  peculium  in  prisons  where  the  labor 
islet  on  contract;  and  with  these  two-tenths  they  are  at  liberty  to  pur- 
chase for  themselves  additional  food  of  their  own  choice,  always,  how- 
ever, within  the  limits  of  a  short  list  of  simple  eatables,  at  i)rices  agreed 
upon  between  the  contractor  and  the  director,  and  posted  in  every  work- 
fihop. 

XIV.  Other  rewards  granted  to  prisoners  who  are  industrious  and 
otherwise  well  conducted  are:  permission  to  receive  visits  and  write 
letters;  the  use  of  their  savings  up  to  one-third  (provided  the  two  re- 
maining thirds  are  not  leas  than  twenty-five  livres)  for  the  relief  of  their 
parents,  their  wife,  and  tlieir  children  under  age;  liberty  to  purchase 
uoder-clothing,  books,  and  tools ;  and  finally,  positions  of  responsibility 
and  trust  awarded  them  by  the  administration. 

A  reward,  justly  held  in  much  higher  esteem  by  convicts  distinguished 
fw  good  conduct,  has  been  recently  introduced ;  only,  however,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  should  have  completed  a  certain  part  of  their  sen- 
tence, provided  their  ofteuse  was  not  one  indicating  a  profound  perver- 
!)tly,  and  who  should  have  passed  six  months  continuously  without  dis- 
ciplinary punishment;  said  ])remium  consisting  in  sending  them  to  an 
a;mcaltural  i>enal  colony,  situate<l  for  the  most  part  in  some  Italian 
island. 

XV.  The  most  common  ofi'enses  against  discipline  in  the  bagnios  are 
ii^abordination  and  quarrels  between  prisoners,  (constituting  a  fourth 
I^rt  of  all  violations  of  the  rules,)  conspiracies,  mutinies,  and  clandes- 
tine possession  of  contraband  articles. 

In  the  ordinary  prisons  the  most  common  offenses  are  violations  of  the 
nile  of  silence  and  refusal  to  work. 

XVI.  The  disciplinary  punishments  in  use  are  admonitions,  isolation  in 
the  cell  of  rigorfrom  one  to  three  days  with  ordinary  bread,  and  with  soup 
only  bnce  ;  isolation  with  a  diet  of  "bread  and  water;  and  isolation  in  a 
cell  from  one  to  six  months,  but  with  the  legal  rations.  Let  it  be  no- 
ticed that  even  the  punishment  cells  are  furnished  with  a  camp-bed. 

In  the  bagnios  there  are  used  as  pif nishments — the  hard  bench ;  in- 
cieasmg  the  weight  of  the  chains,  {il  puntale  ;)  and  the  solitary  cell. 

The  graver  punishments  cannot  be  infiicted  by  the  director  alone, 
but  there  must  intervene  a  sentence  by  the  council  of  discipline,  com- 
posed of  the  president-director,  the  vice-director,  and  an  ofticer  of  the 
prison.    On  the  invitation  of  the  president,  the  chaplain,  the  medical 
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oflBcer,  aud  tbe  superior  of  the  sisters  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  council,  but  without  the  right  of  voting;  the  lady  superior  being 
X3resent  only  in  the  female  prisons,  or  in  male  prisons  in  which  sisters 
have  charge  of  the  kitchen  and  the  wardrobe. 

If  the  punishments  awarded,  even  by  the  council  of  discipline,  exceed 
three  months,  they  cannot  be  applied  until  they  receive  the  official 
sanction  of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

Tbe  punishments  most  frequently  employed  in  the  bagnois  are  tbe 
hard-bench  and  simple  arrests;  in  the  houses  of  correction,  the  cell  of 
rigor,  with  bread,  water,  and  soup  once,  and  admonitions. 

XVII.  Every  punishment  incjurred  by  a  prisoner  is  entered  at  length 
in  his  individual  register;  and  an  abstract  of  it  is  afterward  copied 
into  the  general  register  of  the  establishment  to  which  the  prisoner 
belongs.  It  is  the  records  contained  in  this  last  register  which  furnish 
to  the  general  direction  the  data  for  the  annual  penitentiary  statistics. 

XVIII.  Every  prison,  even  for  persons  awaiting  trial,  has  a  priest, 
who  is  its  titular  chaplain.  As  in  Italy  the  great  mass  of  the  citi- 
zens are  Catholic,  there  are  no  ministers  of  other  creeds  attached  to 
our  prisons.  Whoever  belongs  to  a  different  religious  communion  is 
permitted  to  confer  with  a  minister  of  his  own  creed  on  application  to 
the  director,  who  cannot  refuse  to  adu)it  the  individual  named  by  the 
prisoner,  unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  estab- 
lishment would  be  thereby  endangered. 

XIX.  Besides  the  spiritual  service,  (public  worship  and'the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,)  the  chaplain  gives  lectures  to,  or  holds 
moral  conferences  with  the  prisoners ;  visits  them  when  sick,  adminis- 
ters the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  dying,  delivers  a  sermon  to  them 
once  a  week  in  the  chapel,  visits  in  their  cells  newly  arrived  prisoners, 
and  those  about  to  be  discharged,  admonishes  and  comforts  such  as 
are  confined  in  punishment  cells,  and  often  conducts  the  prison  school, 
or  aids  the  master  in  doing  it.  * 

XX.  The  Italian  government  attaches  great  importance  to  a  service 
such  as  that  rendered  by  the  chaplains ;  to  such  an  extent  is  this  true, 
that,  in  order  to  secure  it,  the  government  has  not  hesitated  sensibly  to 
increase  the  budget  of  the  prisons. 

XXI.  The  general  direction  has  kept  up  the  system  of  volunteer 
visitation  of  the  prisons  in  those  provinces  in  which  it  found  that  sys- 
tem in  existence ;  and  at  this  moment  it  makes  it  the  object  of  a  special 
study  whether  it  would  be  well  to  extend  the  system ;  if  so,  in  what 
manner  and  whether  with  a  connection  more  or  less  direct  with  the 
central  government,  or  with  the  local  agents  either  of  the  prisons  or  the 
administration. 

In  short,  it  is  proposed  to  solve  the  problem  whether  or  not  the  plan 
of  volunteer  visitation  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  useful  or  necessary 
complement  of  a  good  prison  system. 

XXII.  Every  penal  establishment  in  Italy  has  elementary  schools  to 
which  the  prisoners,  by  turns,  are  admitted  three  times  a  week.  On 
the  working-days  the  school  continues  an  hour  and  a  half.  On  Sunday 
conferences  are  held  with  the  prisoners,  which  sometimes  last  two  hours 
or  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  which  a  variety  of  topics,  scientific,  moral, 
and  miscellaneous,  are  made  the  subject  of  discourse. 

XKIII.  Prisoners  are  ordinarily  permitted  to  write  and  receive  letters 
once  a  month.  The  regulations  suggest  the  necessary  cautions  to  pre- 
vent the  correspondence  from  becoming  a  source  of  danger  to  the  inter- 
nal security  of  the  establishment,  and  from  being  used  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  illicit  passions  of  the  prisoners.     Hence  these  regulations  prescribe 
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that  every  letter  of  a  prisoner  (unless  directed  to  the  minister,  to  tbo 
director  general,  or  to  the  central  inspectors  of  the  prisons)  should  pass 
under  the  inspection  of  the  director,  without  which  the  prisoner  is  not 
l)emiitte<l  either  to  send  away  or  to  receive  a  letter. 

XXIV.  The  general  opinion  of  the  directors  as  to  the  efifect  of  the 
correspimdence  of  the  prisoner  with  his  family  is  that  it  is  excellent. 
They  are  not  so  unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  prisoner  with  persons  who  are  not  related  to  him. 
The  general  direction,  for  itself,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fruits  to  be 
expex'ted  from  the  liberty  of  correspondence  conceded  to  the  prisoner 
are  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  wisdom  or  tact  of  the  director  who 
grunts  it.  This  officer,  if  he  attends  assiduously  to  his  duty,  ought  to 
know  the  degree  of  affection  felt  toward  their  families  by  the  prisoners 
nnder  bis  care,  and  how  far  communications  from  outside  would  con- 
tribute to  render  certain  prisoners  better  or  worse,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  sentiments  of  submission  and  obedience,  or  the  reverse. 

XXV  and  XXVI.  According  to  our  penitentiary  regulations  the  con- 
vict in  our  prisons,  whether  for  detention  or  punishment,  is  not  pre- 
vented from  receiving  the  visits  of  a  few  friends.  Various  provisions 
introduced  into  the  regulations  of  the  several  penitentiary  establish- 
ments add  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  concession  of  visits, 
their  frequency,  and,  in  fine,  the  cases  of  serious  sickness  in  which  the 
visitor  is  permitted  to  see  the  sick  prisoner  in  the  interior  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

As  regards  the  exercise  of  vigilance,  it  is  established  that  the  visits 
take  place  always  in  the  presence  of  a  keeper  or  officer  in  the  male  pris- 
ons, or  of  a  sister  in  those  for  women ;  besides  which,  it  is  positively 
forbidden  to  have  any  communication  by  signs  or  conventional  expres- 
sions, which  might  tend  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  continual  presence 
of  the  officer. 

XXVII.  As  regards  the  good  or  bad  results  of  the  visits  of  relatives 
or  of  strangers  to  the  prisoner,  the  general  direction  does  not  think  that 
it  can  give  an  opinion  different  from  that  already  expressed  concerning 
the  favorable  or  unfavorable  influence  of  epistolary  correspondence;  nor, 
on  the  other  band,  can  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  rule  which  makes 
the  liberty  of  receiving  visits  a  premium  on  good  conduct,  since  it  thus 
serves  as  a  stimulus  to  a  constant  respect  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner 
for  the  discipline  of  the  prison. 

XXVUI.  The  proportion  of  prisoners  who  at  the  time  of  their  en- 
trance are  wholly  illiterate  is  as  follows :  In  the  ordinary  prisons  the 
illiterate  constitute  40  per  cent,  at  least ;  in  the  bagnios  it  is  30  per  cent. 

XXLX,  XXX,  and  XXXI.  Schools  exist  in  nearly  all  the  penal  estab- 
KAmeuts  of  whatever  kind. 

The  prisoners  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  school  in  the  penal  pris- 
ons form  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  population ;  in  the  bagnios 
the  proportion  is  somewhat  less.  Of  those  admitted  two-thirds  are 
Hlitenite. 

In  establishments,  where  the  premises  are  too  contracted  to  permit 
the  organization  of  a  school  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals,  the  young  are  accepted  in  preference  to  those  more  advanced 
in  age. 

To  the  foregoing  statistical  <lat<i  it  may  be  added  that,  in  a  number  of 
penitentiary  establishments,  besides  the  classes  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, we  have  schools  of  design,  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  of 
chemistry  as  applied  to  soils  in  our  agricultural  penal  colonies. 

Those  prisoners  alone  are  considered   deserving  of  admission  to  the 
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school  who,  besides  the  aptness  they  show  for  profiting  by  it,  have 
uniformly  conducted  themselves  well.  Attendance  on  school  is  not 
allowed  to  a  prisoner  in  punishment,  and  he  is  always  expelled  from  it 
when  he  is  guilty  of  insubordination  to  the  master. 

The  progress  made  in  their  studies  by  the  prisoners  forms  an  element 
in  the  annual  statistical  reports.  The  subjects  taught  are  the  same  as 
those  prescribed  by  the  government  in  the  programme  of  elementary 
instruction.  The  schools  are  under  the  general  care  of  the  school 
inspectors  of  the  several  districts. 

Should  some  particular  case  seem  to  make  it  necessary,  instruction 
may  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  specified  above ;  but  the 
director  must,  in  each  case,  receive  a  special  authorization  from  the 
minister. 

In  the  prisons  for  juveniles  attendance  upon  the  school  is  obligatory, 
the  prison  school  being  divided  into  four  elementary  classes,  precisely 
as  the  communal  school  is. 

Musical  instruction  in  these  juvenile  prisons  receives  much  attention. 

XXXII.  Nearly  all  the  prisons  of  Italy  have  small  libraries,  purchased 
by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  or  given  by  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, or  contributed  by  philanthropic  associations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  works  composing  these  libraries  are  books 
written  specially  for  prisoners  and  others  selected  from  educational 
works,  written  in  a  i>leasing  style,  and  presenting  clear  and  elementary 
notions  of  the  national  history,  mechanics,  moral  tales,  &c. 

XXXIII.  As  soon  as  the  prisoners  acquire  the  ability  to  read  they 
show  a  great  inclination  to  it;  but  almost  invariably  they  seek  in  books 
some  diversion  from  their  monotonous  life  or  food  for  the  imagination, 
rather  than  a  fund  of  solid  knowledge ;  consequently  few  of  the  books 
read  by  them  are  of  a  didactic  character,  but  the  greater  part  are 
novels  or  romances,  of  course  always  of  an  unimpeachable  moral  tend- 
ency. 

XXXIV.  In  prisons  recently  constructed  the  systems  of  drainage  are, 
without  excej)tion,  those  whicli  architectural  science  has  shown  to  be 
the  best.  In  old  prison  buildings,  provided  they  are  such  as  ought  to 
be  preserved  and  will  admit  the  introduction  of  improved  penitentiary 
systems,  new  latrines  and  sewers  are  introduced  of  the  most  recent  and 
best  construction.    In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  prisons,  either  recently 

.erected  or  which  have  undergone  material  alterations,  are  so  constructed 
and  arranged  that  the  health  of  the  prisoners  is  not  endangered. 

XXXV.  In  regard  to  the  water  supply  of  our  prisons,  the  general 
direction  has,  from  the  local  directors,  positive  and  satisfying  assurances 
both  of  its  sufficiency  and  its  quality. 

On  an  average,  there  are  required  for  cleaning  from  8  to  10  liters  per 
eapitUj  not  including  what  is  needed  for  purposes  of  personal  cleanliness 
and  for  drinking. 

XXXVI.  The  ventilation  of  the  old  i)ri8on8  is  in  a  more  or  less  satis- 
factory condition.  In  the  new  ones,  and  those  which  have  undergone 
or  are  undergoing  extensive  repairs,  we  require  an  exact  observance  of 
all  the  rules  of  modern  architectural  science  for  the  purification  of  the 
air,  for  its  renovation,  for  regulating  the  heat,  &c.,  to  the  end  that  the 
prisons  be  free  from  all  exhalations  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  pris- 
oners permanently  confined  in  premises  which,  in  cases  by  no  meaits 
rare,  we  could  wish  were  larger. 

XXXVir.  Cleanliness  is  made  an  object  of  special  attention  in  every 
prison,  and  whoever  visits  our  penal  establishments,  where  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  buildings  are  satisfactory,  will  find  their  condition,  in  this 
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respect,  worthy  of  commendation,  as  a  sufficient  number  of  bauds  are 
detailed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  floors  are  swept  daily,  and  even,  in 
those  parts  which  recpiire  it,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

XXXVIII.  Without  'going  into  all  the  minute  particulars,  we  can 
aflfirm  that  the  convict,  and  even  the  prisoner  awaiting  trial,  (when  he 
does  not  wear  his  own  clothing,)  can,  in  our  Italian  prisons,  keep  him- 
self neat  and  clean.  He  has  a  change  of  clothing  in  winter,  and  in 
sammer  he  has  two  changes,  of  cotton  or  linen,  with  the  necessary 
supply  of  shirts,  socks,  &e.  Every  one  may  satisfy  himself  of  this  by 
examining  the  list  of  articles  furnished  in  the  detention  prisons  as  well 
as  the  penal  establishments,  which  list  is  published  by  the  general  direc- 
tion of  prisons. 

XXXIX.  Keaffirming  what  was  said  above  in  answer  to  the  thirty- 
fourth  question,  we  simply  add  that  the  water-closets  are  fixed  or 
movable  as  the  conditions  of  the  b'nihling  permit;  but  we  always 
seek  to  secure  in  them  the  quality  most  desirable,  viz,  that  they  be  in- 
odorous. 

XL.  The  dormitories  and  cells  are  commonly  lighted  with  oil ;  in 
some  prisons  they  are  lighted  with  petroleum  ;  in  o(hers,  more  recently 
constnicted,  gas  has  been  introduced. 

XLI.  In  the  prisons  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy  heaters  are 
used  to  soften  the  rigors  of  winter^  and  they  are  constructed  according 
to  the  latest  improvements  of  science. 

XLII  and  XLIII.  All  the  new  bedsteads  are  of  iron.  The  old  ones 
are  made  of  sail-cloth,  and  are  susiMjuded  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
hammock.  The  bed  is  composed  of  a  tick  filled  with  straw,  corn-husks^ 
or  moss ;  a  pillow  or  bolster,  two  hempen  sheets,  and  one  or  two  blank- 
ets, according  to  the  rigor  of  the  season.  In  the  infirmaries  each  bed 
lias,  besides,  a  mattress  and  a  linen  or  cotton  counterpane. 

XLIV".  The  regulations  prescribe  work  every  day,  with  the  exception 
of  half  aa  hour  in  the  morning  for  personal  cleansing  and  another  half 
hoar  in  tlie  evening  before  retiring. 

The  time  of  rising  varies  according  to  the  seasons.  In  the  winter  it 
is  at  7 ;  in  March  and  October  at  6,  and  from  Ist  of  April  to  3d  September 
at  5.  Besides  the  two  half  hours  above  mentioned  for  rising  and  retir- 
ing, the  prisoners  enjoy  a  half  hour's  rest  at  each  of  the  two  daily  meals, 
besides  which  they  have  an  hour  for  walking  in  suitable  yards;  and  if 
'  they  attend  school,  they  have  an  hour  and  a  half  for  this  purpose  three 
times  a  week.  On  Sunday  both  exercise  and  school  are  coutinned  for 
a  longer  time. 

XLV.  Every  penitentiary  has  an  infirmary,  to  which  the  sick  prisoner 
is  sent  at  the  request  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  establishment,  who 
attends  him  during  his  sickness. 

XLVI.  The  diseases  most  common  are  those  of  the  digestive  and 
respiratorj'  organs  and  fevers.  The  diseases  that  cause  projwrtionally 
the  greater  mortality  are  those  which  attack  the  organs  of  respiration. 
The  mortality  from  fevers  is  less. 

XLVII.  The  number  of  days  passed  by  the  prisoners  in  the  infirmary 
is  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  days  spent  in 
prison  by  the  entire  prison  population. 

XLVIII.  The  mortality,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  average  number  of 
prisoners,  is  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  on  the  first  day  of  «ach 
year,  while  it  is  scarcely  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  i>opulation  for  the  whole 
year. 

XLIX.  In  our  penal  establishments,  unproductive  or  merely  penal 
labor  is  unknown. 
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L.  As  penal  labor,  properly  so  called,  does  not  exist  with  us,  the  gen- 
eral direction  would  be  unable,  reasoning  from  the  national  character, 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  question  whether,  in  Italy,  this  kind  of 
labor  would  be  deterrent. 

LI  and  LII.  For  the  reason  above  stated,  the  general  direction  is 
equally  unable  to  express  a  judgment  as  to  the  possible  moral  and  sani- 
tary effects  of  strictly  penal  labor. 

LIII.  In  our  prisons,  the  usage  varies  as  regards  the  mode  of  manag- 
ing the  prison  labor;  in  some,  it  is  managed  by  the  administration,  in 
others  by  contractors.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  general 
direction  has  sought,  and  with  success,  to  find  contractors  for  the  labor 
of  the  prisoners ;  and  already,  in  many  penitentiaries,  the  labor  has  been 
let  to  contractors,  as  well  as  that  of  a  sedentary  kind,  to  wit,  that  which 
is  done  by  the  prisoners  in  workshops  within  the  prisons,  as  that  given 
to  agriculture  in  the  open  air. 

LIV.  In  respect  of  financial  results,  labor  let  to  contractors  is  un 
doubtedly  to  be  preferred ;  no  political  economist  denies  that  government 
is,  universally,  the  worst  of  producers. 

As  regards  the  'discipline,  though  the  general  direction  is  convinced 
that  the  letting  of  the  labor  to  contractors  ought  not  to  produce  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  general  discipline  of  a  prison,  because  the  director,  freed 
from  the  numerous  cares  imposeil  ^ipon  him  by  the  management  of  the 
industries,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  merchandise,  whether  at  retail  or  by 
wholesale,  has  more  time  left  to  devote  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
convicts,  and  to  attend,  without  other  preoccupations,  to  the  internal 
order  and  security  of  the  prison ;  yet  about  one-third  of  the  directors, 
interrogated  by  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  have  shown  themselves  in- 
clined to  continue  the  system  of  managing  the  labor  by  the  administra- 
tion, or  of  restoring  it,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  have  approved,  and 
do  approve,  the  contract  system  recently  introduced. 

LV.  The  general  direction,  before  adopting  a  universal  rule,  feels 
the  necessity  of  continuing  still  further  its  observations  and  studies; 
too  little  time  having,  as  yet,  been  given  to  the  trial  of  the  contract 
system,  the  experiences  gained  are  neither  solid  nor  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  decide,  absolutely,  whether  it  is  expedient  to  have  a  general  contract 
for  all  the  industries,  or  a  special  contract  for  each. 

LVI  and  LVII.  Very  small  indeed  is  the  number  of  those  committed 
to  our  prisons  under  the  title  of  idlers,  vagrants,  or  mendicants.    Nor  is » 
the  number  great  of  those  who  leave  our  penal  establishments  without, 
at  least,  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  some  trade. 

LVIII.  The  general  regulations,  by  prescribing  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  trial,  every  prisoner  shall  be  introduced  into  a  workshop 
to  exercise  some  trade,  that  he  shall  not  change  it  except  in  case  of 
showing  himself  unfit  for  it,  or  the  labor  proves  injurious  to  him,  or  he 
might,  through  the  exercise  of  it,  put  in  peril  the  quiet  of  the  workshop 
or  even  the  safety  of  the  prison,  together  with  the  rewards  accorded  to 
the  prisoner  who  goes  on  perfecting  himself  in  his  trade  and  producing 
a  greater  amount  of  good  merchandise,  are  a  clear  proof  how  important 
it  is  regarded,  among  us,  that  the  prisoner,  on  his  discharge,  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  power  to  earn  for  himself  an  honorable  livelihood. 

LIX.  The  criminal  code  does  not  inflict  sentences  of  a  short  duration 
upon  recidivists.  Indeed,  it  regards  as  a  recidivist  even  a  person  guilt}* 
of  a  minor  offense,  whenever  he  commits  a  new  transgression.  In  that 
case,  the  relapse  always  brings  upon  the  delinquent  a  relatively  longer 
punishment. 

LX.  In  1871,  of  convicts  sentenced  to  a  punishment  of  more  than  a 
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year's  duration,  the  number  of  recidivists  was,  for  the  men,  30  per  cent. ; 
for  the  women,  17  per  cent. 

LXI.  Becidivists  always  receive  severer  punishments  than  one  who 
has  committed  the  same  otfense  for  the  first  time  and  lias  not,  previously, 
undergone  any  criminal  or  correctional  sentence. 

LXII.  In  the  detention  prisons  of  some  size,  there  are  commonly 
sections  destined  to  the  imprisonment  of  civil  debtors.  In  none  of  them 
is  there  wanting  at  least  an  apartment  for  whomever  is  impris- 
oned on  the  demand  of  his  creditor. 

In  Italy,  however,  the  number  of  those  imprisoned  for  debt  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  The  maintenance  of  the  debtors  is  a  charge  upon  the 
creditors,  and  therefore  his  treatment  differs  from  that  of  other  pris- 
oners maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  stat6. 

LXIII.  The  cause  of  crimes  of  blood  was,  in  1871,  the  sentiment  of 
revenge ;  of  crimes  against  property,  cupidity, 

LXIV.  Women  form  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  prison  population 
in  Italy. 

LXV.  When  once  a  convict  has  been  assigned  to  the  prison  in  which 
he  is  to  undergo  his  punishment,  the  discipline  to  wliich  he  is  subjected 
looks  not  only  to  his  safe-keeping,  but  also  to  his  reformation. 

LXVL  The  general  direction  of  prisons  can  only  repeat,  in  reply  to 
the  present  question,  what  it  has  already  said  in  answer  to  the  fourth 
qnestion,  to  which,  therefore,  it  begs  to  make  reference. 

LXVII  and  LXVIII.  Certain  religious  associations  possess  funds  that 
may  be  used  in  aid  of  liberated  prisoners ;  an  occasional  patronage  so- 
ciety exists  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  Such  societies  are  what 
remains  of  institutions  more  or  less  ancient,  but  prior  to  1859,  which 
were  religiously  preserved  and  even  protected  by  the  Italian  govern- 
ment ;  but  there  are  none  of  any  great  importance,  except  at  Milan,  Turin, 
and  Florence.  The  government  has  sought  to  extend  institutions  of 
this  kind ;  but  down  to  the  present  time,  such  institutions  are  too  few 
in  number  and  too  limited  in  means  to  enable  us  to  predict  whether 
they  will  take  root  in  our  social  soil,  or,  if  so,  whether  their  rules  should 
be  preserved  or  modified  in  order  that  the  best  fruit  for  which  they  were 
founded  may  be  obtained  irom  them. 

LXIX.  We  refer  for  all  answer  to  the  present  question  to  the  state- 
Bttents  made  and  the  conclusions  drawn  in  replying  to  the  fourth  ques- 
•  tion. 


VL— GREAT  BRITAIN. 
1.  The  convict  prisons  op  England. 

1.  What  is  the  number  of  government  convict  prisons  in  England, 
distinguishing  between  those  designed  for  the  different  sexes  1 

Eleven ;  eight  exclusively  for  males,  one  mixed,  and  two  exclusively 
for  females. 

2.  What  is  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the  convict  prisons,  (a,)  the 
inaleg,  (b,)  for  the  females  f 

Males,  8,764 ;  females,  1,239 ;  exclusive  of  infirmary  cells,  punish- 
ment cells,  &c. 

3.  How  many  of  these  prisons  are  wholly  upon  the  separate  system  ? 
Two,  and  parts  of  two  others,  but  separate  sleeping  cells  are  general, 

except  for  invalids  of  certain  classes,  and  some  of  the  women. 
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4.  In  how  many  is  there  provision,  after  the  first  period  of  imprison- 
ment, for  other  stages  of  discipline,  including  associated  labor! 

All  but  two  of  the  above  are  prisons  in  which  convicts  are  employed 
in  associated  labor. 

5.  How,  in  each  class  of  prisons,  is  separation  carried  out,  as  regards- 
work,  exercise,  (other  than  work,)  attendance  in  chapel,  and  sleep? 

By  the  construction  of  the  prisons  in  some  respects,  and  internal  reg- 
ulations in  regard  to  others. 

6.  How  many  convict  prisoners  are  placed  (under  contract  with  the 
local  authorities)  in  prisons  not  belonging  to  the  government? 

None. 

7.  What  is  the  aggregate  number  of  cells  ? 

Nine  thousand  and  liftyseven  cells,  exclusive  of  infirmary  cells  and 
punishment  cells.    This  number  is  being  added  to  considerably. 

8.  What  are  their  ordinary  dimensions  ? 

In  the  model  prison,  at  Pentonville,  they  are  13  feet  by  7  feet  by  9 
feet,  but  in  others  they  vary. 

9.  What  furniture  do  they  generally  contain  ! 

Blankets  and  bedding ;  washing  utensils,  &c. ;  eating  utensils  ;  table 
and  stool ;  slate  and  books. 

10.  What  are  the  rules,  framed  according  to  law,  in  regard  fo  the  cer- 
tification of  the  cells,  and  their  visitation  by  oflScers ;  and  in  respect  to 
the  visits  to  the  prisons  by  the  inspectors  of  prisons  I 

Their  fitness  for  their  purpose  is  certified  by  the  surveyor  general  of 
prisons.  They  are  visited  by  the  directors  of  convict  prisons,  but  not 
by  the  inspectors  of  prisons. 

11.  How  far  are  these  rules  carried  into  efl'ect  ? 
Completely. 

J 2.  What  has  been  the  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  convict 
prisons  in  the  last  five  years! 
Sixty-seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  males,  and  1,100  females. 

13.  What  are  the  chief  internal  regulations  of  these  prisons  f 
See  books  of  rules. 

14.  How  are  the  officers  appointed,  and  what  is  their  tenure  of 
office! 

By  the  secretary  of  state  for  'the  home  department,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  directors.  Tenure  of  office  so  long  as  they  are  effi- 
cient and  are  wanted. 

15.  What  qualifications  are  required,  and  in  what  manner  are  they 
tested  ! 

E^amipatipn'  by  civil-service  commissioners ;  former  character  and 
exi>eriehce,  find  actual  probation. 

16.  '^hafr  provision  is  made  for  superannuated  and  disabled  officers? 
By  acl  of  Parliament  regulating  civil-service  pension's. 

17.  Are  rewards  employed  to  stimulate  the  i)risoners  to  good  conduct 
and  industry  !    If  so,  of  what  kinds,  and  to  what  extent! 

Yes.    The  mark  system. 

18.  Is  there  a  system  of  progressive  classification  !  If  so,  how  is  it 
worked,  and  with  what  results  ! 

Yes ;  (see  rules  for  classification.)  The  results  are  (jpnsidered  satis- 
factory. 

19.  What  punishments  are  used  for  breaohes  of  prison  rules  or  other 
misconduct! 

Loss  of  marks,  degradation  of  class,  close  confinement,  reduction  of 
diet,  and  corporal  punishment. 

20.  Is  corporal  punishment  ever  employed  ! 
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Yes. 

2L  Is  a  fall  record  of  punishments  kept  t 

Yes. 

22.  Wbat  kinds  of  offenses  are  most  common  t 

It  is  difficult  to  say.    They  vary  in  different  prisons. 

23.  In  what  convict  prison  last  year  was  the  number  of  punishments 
least,  and  what  was  it  f 

Millbank,  (males,)  Fnlham,  (females.) 

24.  To  what  circumstances  is  this  comparative  exemption  from  pun- 
ishment attributable  ? 

50  accurate  statement  can  be  made  on  this  point. 

25.  Are  prisoners  always  allowed  to  make  complaints  of  grievances, 
real  or  fancied  ?  If  so,  to  whom ;  and  what  attention  is  paid  to  their 
complaints  T  And  what  security  is  there  that  the  complaints  shall  be 
properly  examined  ! 

Yes;  to  the  foremen,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  directors,  or  by  petition 
to  the  secretary  of  state.    They  are  always  investigated. 

26.  How  far  are  moral  forces  used  in  the  discipline  of  the  convict 
prisons ;  and  what  is  found  to  be  the  comparative  efficacy  of  moral  and 
coercive  ageucies  ? 

Moral  fo'rces  are  employed  in  preference  to  others,  but  the  effect  de- 
pends upon  the  individual  prisoners. 

27.  Do  the  inmates  of  the  convict  prisons  wear  a  party-colored  dress  t 
Yes,  in  certain  cases. 

28.  Is  your  own  opinion  for  or  against  such  a  prison  dress ;  and,  in 
either  case,  upon  what  grounds  f 

For  it,  in  those  cases. 

29.  Is  the  mask  worn  in  convict  prisons  ?  What  is  your  judgment 
of  its  utility  or  the  reverse  t  » 

No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any  use. 

30.  To  what  extent  are  chaplains  employed,  and  of  what  denomina 
tioos  are  they  f 

Churdi  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  are  employed  in  all  convict 
prisons. 

31.  What  religious  services  are  held  on  Sundav,  and  during  the 
week! 

Two  servicer  on  Sundays  and  daily  morning  prayers. 

32.  Are  religious  tracts  and  papers  distributed  to  the  convicts  ? 
Books  of  this  kind  are  supplied  by  government,  and  furnished  to  pris- 
oners at  the  discretion  of  the  chaplain. 

33.  Are  volunteer  working  visitors,  of  either  or  both  sexes,  admitted 
into  the  prisons  f    If  so,  under  what  restrictions,  and  with  what  results  t 

Not  generally. 

3i  la  what  spirit  do  the  prisoners  receive  efforts  for  their  moral  and 
religions  improvement  t 
Sje  the  chaplain's  reports. 

35.  What  are  the  regulations  relating  to  the  correspondence  of  pris- 
oners! 

Periodical  letters  to  respectable  acquaintances  are  allowed ;  the  fre- 
qoeney  varies  according  to  the  class. 
3fe  What,  in  relation  to  visits  from  friends  t 
The  same  as  the  above. 

37.  Are  the  letters  and  visits  of  friends  found  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
prisoners  or  otherwise  t 
They  are  found  to  be  beneficial. 
8.  Ex.  39 8 
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38.  What  proportion  of  prisoners  are  found,  on  tbeir  admission,  either 
wholly  illiterate  or  so  imperfect  in  their  knowledge  of  reading  as  to 
derive  neither  iostruction  nor  entertainment  from  it  f 

See  the  directors'  annual  reports. 

39.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  schooling  of  prisoners  f 

A  staff  of  schoolmasters  is  provided,  and  schooling  takes  place  after 
working  hours. 

40.  What  branches  are  taught,  and  what  progress  is  made  therein  ? 
Elementary  education,  and  the  progress  is  considered  satisfoctory. 

41.  Is  there  a  library  in  each  convict  prison,  including  secular  as  well 
as  religious  books  f 

Yes. 

42.  What,  about,  is  the  average  number  of  volumes! 
About  three  or  four  volumes  to  each  prisoner. 

43.  Do  many  of  the  prisoners  show  a  fondness  for  reading  f 
Yes. 

44.  What  time  have  they  for  reading  ? 
•    (Generally  after  work. 

45.  What,  in  a  general  way,  are  the  sanitary  arrangements  and  eon- 
dition  of  the  prisons  f 

Grood.  No  epidemic  or  other  diseases  prevail  in  these  prisons.  They 
are  generally  in  a  high  state  of  cleanliness,  and  the  medical  officers  an^ 
required  to  examine  and  report  frequently  on  these  points. 

46.  What  are  the  prevailing  diseases? 
See  medical  officers' annual  reports. 

47.  What  has  been  the  average  annual  death-rate  for  the  last  ftve 
years t 

Per  1,00() — majes,  13.7  ;  females,  14.6. 

48.  In  wliat  prison  last  year  was  the  rate  of  mortality  smallest,  and 
what  was  that  rate  ? 

The  prisons  must  all  be  considered  as  one ;  no  trustworthy  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  considering  them  separately. 

49.  To  what  circumstances  is  this  small  rate  attributable  f 
No  answer. 

50.  Is  there  a  distinction  made  in  the  convict  prisons  between  penal 
and  industrial  labor  ?    If  so,  what  kinds  of  each  are  in  use? 

Convicts  are  all  employed  on  industrial  labor,  unless  oakum-picking, 
in  which  a  few  are  employed,  is  considered  penal  labor. 

51.  Is  the  deterrent  effect  of  penal  labor  found  to  be  considerable  ? 
What  is  found  to  be  its  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  prisoners  ?  What 
its  moral  influence  f 

No  answer. 

52.  Is  penal  labor  utilized  in  the  convict  prisons?  If  so,  what  is  its 
average  daily  value  in  money  per  capita? 

Crank,  tread-wheel,  &c.,  are  not  used  for  convicts. 

53.  Ui)on  what  principle  is  the  industrial  labor  of  the  convict  prisou.s 
organized  ?    On  a  contract  system  or  some  other  ? 

Not  on  the  contract  system.  All  work  is  performed  directly  under 
officers. 

54.  What  have  been  the  average  annual  net  earnings  per  head  of  the 
prisoner's  in  the  last  five  years,  exclusive  of  any  portion  allowed  to  the 
prisoner  himself? 

Annual  earning  per  head,  (last  two  years.)  ^^22  18«.  l|d.  on  the  average 
number  of  prisoners. 

55.  In  what  prison,  last  year,  were  the  net  earnings  the  highest  per 
Iiead;  and  what  was  the  amount? 
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Cbatham  and  Portsmoath ;  annual  earning  from  £38  16h.  to  £38  ISft. 
OD  average  number  of  prisoners. 

56.  Wbat  is  the  average  number  of  prisoners  there  ! 
Chatham,  1,686 ;  Portsmouth,  1,219. 

57.  What  are  the  chief  kinds  of  work  there? 
Engineering  works,  brick-making,  &c. 

58.  To  what  circumstances  are  the  comparatively  high  earnings  attrib- 
utable f 

Suitability  of  the  work. 

59.  Is  a  prisoner  allowed  any  portion  of  his  earnings  t  If  so,  how  is 
that  portion  determined  1 

No. 

60.  Is  overwork  encouraged  by  the  prisoner  being  allowed  all  the 
earnings  so  obtained  ? 

No. 

6L  Do  the  prisoners  work  by  the  hour,  or  are  tasks  and  piecework 
employed  as  far  as  practicable  t 
Generally  by  the  hour.    Tasks  encouraged  when  practicable. 

62.  How  many  hours  each  day,  as  measured  either  in  time  or  by 
piecework,  do  the  prisoners  generally  labor  t 

Abont  eleven  hours  in  summer  and  nine  in  winter. 

63.  What,  during  the  last  five  years,  has  been  the  average  annual 
cost  of  each  prisoner,  including  food,  clothing,  and  a  proportionate 
share  of  salaries,  and  of  the  estimated  rent,  (say  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  building,)  and  of  every  other  expense  wlmt- 
ever,  but  deducting  the  money  received  for  prisoners'  work,  (if  sold 
to  the  public,)  or  its  value,  if  employed  on  public  works  belonging  to 
the  government,  and  unconnected  with  the  prison  T 

For  the  last  two  years  the  net  annual  cost  per  prisoner  each  year  has 
been  £12  10s.  lOd.,  cost  of  buildings  not  considered. 

64.  How  much  of  this  cost  is  put  down  for  rent  f 
None. 

65.  WTiat  proportion  of  the  prisoners  had  not  learned  a  trade  or  call- 
iBR  prior  to  their  committal? 

liere  is  no  complete  information.  See  returns  in  directors'  annual 
rep(«, 

66.  Is  it  made  an  object  to  impart  to  them  the  art  of  self-help ;  that 
is,  the  power  to  earn  an  honest  living  on  their  discharge ;  if  so,  in 
what  manner,  and  with  what  results! 

Yes;  by  employing  them  at  suitable  trades,  ^c. 

67.  What  has  been  the  average  length  of  sentences  for  the  last  fi\i>> 
.vears! 

Abont  seven  years. 

68.  What  has  been  the  proportion  of  life  sentences  for  the  last  five 
veaist 

^  criminal  returns. 

69.  Do  prisoners  for  life  receive  the  same  treatment  as  other  j)ris- 
onerR? 

Yes;  iu  every  re8i)ect. 

70.  What  portion  of  the  prisoners  committed  in  enwh  of  the  last 
ft^e  years  had  been  in  a  convict  prison  before  t 

No  regular  returns.  Eeturn  in  directors'  report  for  1869,  page  5, 
^ives  the  necessary  information  at  a  certain  period,  (April,  1869.) 

71.  What  portion  had  been  previously  committed  to  any  prison  f 
No  answer.  • 

72.  From  what  data  have  the  recommittals  been  ascertained  ? 
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From  actual  records  of  men  still  in  prison. 

73.  What  proportion  of  the  prisoners  were  minors  when  committed ! 
See  return  of  age«  in  annual  report  of  directors. 

74.  Is  deterrence  or  reformation  made  the  primary  object  ? 
Both. 

75.  Are  the  prisoners  able,  by  industry  and  good  conduct,  to  shorten 
their  periods  of  confinement;  if  so,  to  what  extent! 

Yes ;  one-fourth  of  the  time  on  public  works. 

76.  What  do  you  think  of  the  policy  of  substituting  unlimited  for 
limited  periods  of  imprisonment,  to  which  criminals  are  sentenced,  so 
as  to  make  the  time  of  liberation  depend  on  the  prisoner's  moral  con- 
dition, and  the  reasonable  exi>ectation  of  his  not  relapsing  into  crime! 

Prefer  limited  periods. 

77.  Under  present  circumstances,  are  prisoners  often  set  free  before 
their  liberation  can  be  considered  safe  to  society,  or  really  beheficial  to 
themselves ;  whether  because  their  moral  cure  cannot  be  deemed  com- 
plete, or  because  they  have  not  the  means  of  getting  an  honest  liveh- 

*hood,  either  for  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  some  handicraft,  or 
from  physical  or  mental  weakness  ? 
Probably  they  are. 

78.  On  the  other  hand,  are  prisoners  often  detained  beyond  the  time 
when  it  is  fully  believed  that  they  can  safely  be  liberated  I 

It  is  impossible  to  say. 

79.  Is  the  "  intermediate  system "  for  gradually  preparing  prisoners 
for  liberation  in  use;  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  with  what  results? 

The  whole  system  is  designed  gradually  to  prepare  prisoners  for  lib- 
eration. 

80.  Do  the  mass  of  prisoners,  as  a  matt^er  of  fact,  leave  the  prisons 
better  or  worse,  morally,  than  they  entered  them? 

Better,  it  is  believed.    See  the  chaplains'  reports. 

81.  Are  female  prisoners,  needing  such  instructions,  taught  to  cook 
and  to  sew;  and,  generally,  are  efforts  made  to  enable  a  man  or  woman, 
on  liberation,  to  avoid  a  wasteful  expenditure,  and  to  turn  their  wages 
to  the  best  account  ? 

Taught  to  work ;  cooking  not  specially  taught  in  domestic  economy. 

82.  Is  any  attempt  made  to  give  the  prisoners  good  tastes,  such  as 
that  for  music,  so  as  to  diminish  the  danger  of  their  falling,  when  lib- 
erated, into  habits  of  drunkenness,  or  other  debasing  pleasures  ? 

So  far  as  church  services  go. 

83.  Is  any  effort  made  to  induce  the  prisoners,  from  their  share  of 
their  earnings,  to  help  \o  support  their  families,  or  to  make  restitution 
to  those  whom  they  have  robbed  or  otherwise  injured  ? 

They  devote  their  labor  to  the  benefit  of  society,  whom  they  have 
injured,  and  whom  they  put  to  heavy  expense. 

84.  If  not,  is  there  any  other  way  in  which  they  can  practically  give 
that  evidence  of  moral  improvement  which  is  afforded  by  a  willingness 
to  forego  selfish  advantages  for  the  benefit  of  others  ? 

No.  They  have  only  bare  necessaries,  and,  therefore,  cannot  forego 
any  advantages. 

85.  Are  eflbrts  made  to  keep  up  the  domestic  ties  of  prisoners,  such 
as  allowing  them  to  see  members  of  their  family,  from  time  to  time, 
except' when,  under  the  circumstances,  these  ties  must  be  hurtful  ? 

Yes. 

86.  What  agencies  are  employed  to  provide  discharged  prisoners 
with  work,  in  order  to  prevent  their  relapse ;  and  Vith  what  results  ? 

Discharged  prisoners'  aid  societies. 
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87.  ^Ire  any  other  efforts  made  through  prisoners'  aid  societies, 
re^es,  or  otherwise,  to  encourage  discharged  prisoners,  desirous  of 
doing  well,  and  to  prevent  their  relapse  ? 
Yes. 

SS.  What  means  are  taken  to  trace  prisoners  after  their  discharge,  in 
<mler  to  ascertain  what  is  their  subsequent  career  ! 
Begistration  of  criminals. 
S9.  General  and  miscellaneous  remarks. 

A  Tiew  of  the  English  convict  system,  which  embraces  the  prisons 
in  England  only,  is  in  a  great  degree  imperfect,  because  transportation 
has  b^n  such  an  integral  part  of  the  system,  and  though  no  convicts 
have  been  sent  to  Australia  for  some  years,  the  system  has  had  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  many  of  the  prisoners  who  were  most  likely  to 
reform  and  have  reformed,  and  left  those  who  were  more  likely  to  be 
again  convicted. 

ERON  CARU  CAPLBR, 
Chairman  of  DirectorSj  and  Surveyor  Oeneral  of  Prisons. 

• 
2.  Borough  and  county  jails  in  England. 

1.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  borough  jails  in  England  I 
Thirty.five. 

2.  What  of  county  jails  f 
Eighty-seven. 

3.  What,  if  any,  is  the  exact  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of 
Ittisons;  and  what  the  specific  functions  of  each  t 

None,  except  that  the  county  prisons  are  governed  by  the  county 
magistrates^  and  the  borough  prisons  by  the  borough  magistrates. 

4.  WTiat  is  the  aggregate  number  of  prisoners  which  the  two  classes 
of  jails  are  together  calculated  to  receive! 

Twenty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

5.  What,  about,  is  the  average  period  of  confinement  t 
Somewhat  under  one  month. 

6.  About  what  portion  of  the  prisoners  are  confined  for  periods  not 
exceeding  one  month  ? 

About  three-fourths. 

7.  About  what  portion  for  periods  of  from  one  month  to  six  months  ? 
Abont  one-fourth. 

8.  About  what  iK)rtion  for  periods  exceeding  six  mouths! 
Less  than  one  per  thousand. 

9.  Is  there  a  separation  of  the  prisoners — complete  or  partial — in  any 
of  the  prisons,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night ! 

A*  a  rule,  all  prisoners  are  separated  by  night,  where  there  is  suf- 
ficient cell  accommodation.  Prisoners  in  many  prisons  work  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  association,  but  under  such  supervision  as  the  governors 
conader  sufficient  to  prevent  communication. 

10.  What,  in  general,  are  the  dimensions  of  the  cells;  distinguishing 
celb  nsed  during  the  night  only  from  those  used  both  by  day  and  night? 

The  cells  in  the  several  prisons  vary  from  about  400  to  1,000  cubic 
feet  As  a  rule  the  smaller  cells  are  used  for  sleeping-cells  only,  or  are 
certified  for  very  limited  periods. 

IL  What  is  their  ordinary  furniture  ! 

Bedstead  or  removable  hammock,  table,  and  stool,  washing  apparatus, 
and  chamber-pot,  the  last  utensil  being  omitted  in  cases  where  the  cells 
contain  a  water-closf^t. 

12.  What  are  the  rules,  framed  according  to  law,  in  regard  to  the 
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certifications  of  the  cells  used  bot^  by  day  and  ni^t,  and  their  visita- 
tion by  officers ;  and  in  respect  to  the  visits  to  the  jails  by  the  inspect 
ors  of  prisons? 

Vide  clause  18,  prisons  act,  1865,  as  to  certificates  of  cells.  The  visi- 
tation of  officers  is  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  several  prisons,  and 
inspectors  are  required  to  visit  each  prison  at  least  once  a  year. 

13.  How  far  are  these  rules  carried  into  eftecti 
Complied  with  in  all  respects. 

14.  Do  the  prisoners  work  in  the  cells  or  in  association  ? 

Both  in  cells  and  association,  according  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
prison  and  the  character  of  the  work  required. 

15.  Is  the  mask  worn  in  any  of  the  prisons? 
In  very  few. 

16.  Has  it  been  discontinued  in  any  where  it  was  formerly  worn  ;  if 
so,  with  what  effect  f 

Not  since  the  present  inspectors  assumed  office. 

17.  What  is  your  own  judgment  as  to  its  utility  or  the  reverse  ? 
We  think  but%lightly  of  its  utility. 

18.  What  has  been  the  aggregate  average  number  of  prisoners  con- 
fined in  the  borough  and  county  prisons,  jointly,  for  the  last  five  years? 

We  have  no  records  by  which  to  furnish  the  necessary  reply  to  this 
query  as  to  a  five  years'  aggregate  average. 

19.  Are  the  internal  rules  and  regulations  of  all  these  prisons  the 
same ;  if  not  all  the  same,  do  they  differ  materially  ? 

The  rules  of  all  prisons  are  founded  on  the  prisons  act,  1865,  by  the 
respective  county  and  borough  visiting  justices,  and  they  do  not  differ 
materially. 

20.  Can  you  supply  copies  of  some  of  the  best! 
Copies  of  rules  of  three  prisons  are  herewith  forwarded. 

21.  How  are  the  officers  appointed;  and  what  is  their  tenure  of  office! 
Officers  are  appointed  by  the  visiting  justices,  and  are  retained  at 

their  pleasure. 

22.  What  provision,  if  any,  is  made  for  superannuated  and  disabled 
officers ! 

Vide  clause  15,  part  1,  prisons  act,  18G5. 

23.  Are  rewards  employed  to  stimulate  the  prisoners  to  goo<l  conduct 
and  industry ;  if  so,  of  what  kinds,  and  to  what  extent  t 

Gratuities  may  be  given  under  clause  42,  same  act. 

24.  Is  there  a  system  of  progressive  classification ;  if  sd,  how  is  it 
worked,  and  with  what  results! 

This  system  obtains  in  some  few  prisons,  and  is  considered  to  work 
well. 

26.  What  punishments  are  in  use  for  breaches  of  prison  rules  and 
other  misconduct! 

Vide  clauses  50  to  60,  schedule  1,  prisons  act,  1865. 

26.  Is  corporal  punishment  ever  employed  for  criminal  offenses  t 
Yes. 

27.  Is  a  full  record  of  punishments  kept  in  every  prison! 
Yes. 

28.  What  kinds  of  offenses  are  most  common  f 
Idleness  and  insolence. 

29.  In  what  large  prison  last  year,  and  in  what  small  one,  were  the 
numbers  of  punishments  least;  and  what  were  they? 

Durham  County  prison,  and  Lincoln  County  prison.  In  the  former 
the  punishments  for  prison  offenses,  as  follows : 
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Males.  Females. 

Whipping 2 

Solitary,  or  dark  cells 29  18 

Stoppage  of  diet 27  2 


68  20 


In  the  latter,  solitary,  or  dark  cells,  2  males. 


30. 'To  what  ciitsumstances  are  these  comparative  exemptious  from 
panishment  attributable! 

So  many  different  caoses  may  contribute  to  this  result  in  different 
prisons,  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  give  a  categorical  reply. 

31.  Are  prisoners  always  allowed  to  make  complaints;  if  so,  to  whom, 
and  what  security  is  there  that  the  complaints  shall  be  properly 
exaoiined? 

Yes;  to  inspectors  of  prisons,  visiting  justices  and  governor;  on  the 
supposition  that  these  gentlemen  do  their  duty,  all  oomplaints  receive 
attention. 

32.  How  far  are  moral  forces  used  in  the  discipline  of  the  prisons,  and 
^ith  what  effect!  What  is  found  to  be  the  comparative  efficacy  of 
moral  and  coercive  agencies  t 

We  believe  that  the  chaplains  are,  as  a  rule,  very  assiduous  in  their 
endeavors  to  improve  the  minds  iuid  character  of  the  prisoners,  and 
that  the  governors  adopt  the  same  course,  and  in  our  opinion  with  good 
effect  The  comparative  efficacy  of  moral  and  coercive  agencies  de- 
pends so  much  on  the  individual  temperament  of  prisoners  that  nocon- 
dusive  reply  can  be  given. 

33.  Do  the  prisoners  wear  a  party-colored  dress  !  What  is  your  judg- 
ment as  to  the  necessity  or  utility  of  such  a  garb  ? 

Tide  clause  23,  schedule  1,  prisons  act,  1865.  This  dress  is  not  neces- 
^ly  party-colored,  though  in  many  instances  it  is  so.  In  our  opinion, 
a  distinctive  dress  is  all  that  is  required. 

31.  To  what  extent  are  the  prisons  provided  with  chaplains  f 

Clause  10,  part  1,  prisons  act,  1865,  is  complied  with. 

•io.  What  religious  services  are  held  on  a  Sunday,  and  during  the 
week! 

[This  question  was  passed  by  the  inspectors  without  answer,  no  doubt 
from  inadvertence.] 

36.  Is  there  a  Sunday-school  in  any  of  the  prisons  ? 
We  are  not  aware. 

37.  Are  religious  tracts  and  papers  distributed  to  the  prisoners  ? 
^es;  at  the  discretion  of  the  chaplain. 

3S.  Are  volunteer  working  visitors,  of  either  or  both  sexes,  admitted 
witiiin  the  prisons ;  if  so,  under  what  restrictions,  and  with  what 
resohs! 

^ot  that  we  are  aware. 

39.  In  what  spirit  are  the  efforts  made  for  the  ^moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  prisoners  received  by  them  ! 

As  a  rule,  the  effoils  of  the  chaplain  are  received  in  a  becoming 
manner. 

^.  What  are  the  regulations  relathig  to  the  correspondence  of  pris- 
oners! 

Prisoners,  as  a  rule,  are  permitted  to  write  and  receive  a  letter  (sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  of  the  governor)  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
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three  months,  and  once  during  each  snbseqaent  three  months  of  deten- 
tion.   In  special  cases  the  governor  has  power  to  relax  this  rale. 

41.  What,  in  relation  to  the  visits  of  friends  ! 

The  same  rules  as  above  generally  apply  to  the  visits  of  friends. 

42.  Are  the  letters  and  visits  of  friends  found  to  be  beneficial  or 
otherwise? 

In  our  opinion  they  are  generally  beneficial. 

43.  What  proportion  of  the  prisoners  are  found,  on  admission,  either 
unable  to  re^,  or  to  read  so  imperfectly  as  to  derive  neither  instruction 
nor  entertainment  ? 

Out  of  the  total  committals  for  the  year  ending  September,  1870,  viz, 
157,223,  53,265  prisoners  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  98,482  could 
read,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly. 

44.  What  are  the  provisions  relating  to  the  schooling  of  prisoners  ! 
What  branches  are  taught,  and  what  progress  Is  made  therein. 

Vide  clause  53,  schedule  1,  prisons  act,  1865,  the  pro\i8ions  of  which 
are  carried  out. 

45.  Is  there  a*library  in  eaeh  prisou,  including  secular  as  well  as 
religious  books  ? 

Yes. 

45  bis.  Do  the  prisoners  show  a  fondness  for  reading  ? 

Generally. 

46.  What  time  do  they  have  for  reading  ? 

The  usual  time  is  during  the  dinner-hour,  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
their  daily  labor  till  bed-time. 

47.  What,  in  a  general  way,  are  the  sanitary  arrangements  and  con- 
dition of  the  prisons  ? 

Satisfactory. 

48.  What  are  the  prevailing  diseases  ! 

If  one  class  prevail,  it  is  probably  chest  affections,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  more  severe  of  which  cases  might  be  traced  to  predisposition 
previous  to  admission. 

49.  What  has  been  the  average  death-rate  for  the  last  five  years  f 
Same  answer  as  last. 

50.  In  what  large  prison  and  in  what  small  prison  was  the  rate  of 
mortality  smallest,  and  what,  in  each  instance,  was  that  r«ate  ! 

We  have  no  data. 

51.  To  what  circumstances  are  these  small  rates  attributable  ! 
Same  answer  as  last. 

52.  Is  a  distinction  made  in  any  or  all  of  the  prisons  between  penal 
and  industrial  labor  f    If  so,  what  kinds  of  each  are  in  use  f 

Yes.  Clause  10,  part  1,  prisons  act,  1865,  which  is  carried  out  in  all 
prisons,  determines  the  character  of  penal  labor.  Industrial  labor  con- 
sists of  various  kinds  of  wea^^ng,  mat-making  both  by  hand  and  loom, 
oakum-picking,  teasing  hair  and  cocoa-fiber,  and  the  various  trades, 
viz.:  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentering,  gardening,  blacksmith  wprk, 
&c. 

53.  Is  the  deterrent  effect  of  penal  labor  found  to  be  considerable,  as 
shown  by  the  fewness  of  recommittals  f  What  is  found  to  be  its  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  prisoners?    What  its  moral  influence? 

We  believe  that  it  is  so;  but  to  what  extent  it  tends  to  the  "  fewness 
of  recommittals"  we  are  unable  to  state,  as  all  prisoners  sentenced  to 
hard  labor  are,  as  a  rule,  (in  compliance  with  clause  34,  sahedule  1, 
prisons  act,  1865,)  placed  at  hard  labor  for  the  first  three  months  at 
least  after  conviction, 'and  for  the  whole  of  their  sentence  if  not 
exceeding  three  months.    As  a  general  rule,  the  health  of  the  jirisoners 
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do^  not  sufier  by  this  form  of  labor.  In  individual  instances  where  it 
does,  the  sorgeon  of  the  jail  has  fall  power  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
prisoDer's  punishment.  As  to  its  moral  influence,  we  believe,  as  stated 
above,  that  it  has  a  deterrent  effect. 

54.  Is  penal  labor  utilized  in  the  prisons?  If  so,  what  is  its  average 
daily  value  in  money,  per  capita? 

Peual  labor  (or  hard  labor  of  the  first  class)  is  in  many  prisons  turned 
to  account,  but  is  not  as  remunerative  as  hard  labor,  (second  class  or 
indostrial  labor.)  We  have  no  means  of  giving  the  daily  average  value 
per  head. 

55.  Upon  what  principle  is  the  industrial  labor  of  the  prisons  organ- 
ized. 

Task-work  is  required  in  some  instances,  in  others  so  many  hours' 
hhotper  diem, 

56.  What  have  been  the  average  annual  net  earnings,  per  head,  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  last  five  years,  exclusive  of  any  portion  allowed  to 
the>  prisoner  himself? 

We  have  no  data.  * 

57.  In  what  large  prison  last  year,  and  in  what  small  prison,  were  tlie 
net  earnings  the  highest  per  head,  and  what  were  the  amounts! 

Wakefield  Countv  prison,  £6  ISs.  9M.;  Grantham  Borough  prison, 
£^29.9d. 

58.  What  is  the  average  number  of  prisoners  in  each  of  these  prisons  ? 
Ill  Wakefield,  1,290  was  the  daily  average  for  the  year  1870 ;  and  in 

Grantham,  9. 

59.  What  are  the  chief  kinds  of  work  hi  each  ? 

In  Wakefield,  rope  and  oakum  beating,  hand-weaving  with  heavy 
looms,  stone-breaking,  tread-wheel,  the  power  of  which  is  applied  to 
indnstrial  purposes ;  mat-making,  to  which  steam-power  is  applied  to  a 
great  extent;  industrial  trades,  &c.  In  Grantham,  stone-breaking, 
woodcutting,  and  mat-making,  &c. 

GO.  To  what  circumstances,  in  each  case,  are  the  comparatively  high 
earnings  attributable  I 

In  Wakefield  to  the  employment  of  steam-machinery  principally; 
and  in  Grantham  to  a  ready  and  profitable  market  for  the  sale  of  prison 
prodnce. 

61.  Is  a  prisoner  allowed  any  portion  of  his  earnings  f  If  so,  how  is 
tbat  portion  determined  ? 

As  a  role  prisoners  are  not  allowed  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  but 
•'ell-conducted  prisoners  who  have  served  any  length  of  time  generally 
receive  a  suaall  gratuity  on  discharge. 

62.  Is  overwork  encouraged  by  the  prisoner  being  allowed  all  the 
earniogg  so  obtained  ? 

Sncb  is  not  the  rule. 

63.  Do  the  prisoners  work  by  the  hour,  or  are  tasks  and  piecework 
employed  as  far  as  practicable  1 

Boti  plans  are  in  use. 

Wrflow  many  hours  each  day,  as  measured  either  in  time  or  by 
pieceirork,  do  the  prisoners  generally  labor? 

Xot  more  than  ten  hours,  nor  less  than  six,  in  accordance  with  clause 
34,  prisons  act. 

65.  What,  during  the  same  time,  has  been  the  average  annual  cost  of 
each  prisoner,  including  food,  clothing,  and  a  proportionate  share  of 
salaries,  and  of  every  other  expense,  except  rent;  but  deducting  the 
money  received  for  prisoners-  work  (if  sold  to  the  public)  or  its  value,  if 
done  for  government  ? 
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The  average  anunal  cost  of  each  prisoner  varies  very  considerably  in 
the  several  prisons,  ranging  from  £10  7s,  3d.  in  the  county  prison,  Mont- 
gomery, to  £128  Us.  4d.  in  the  county  prison  at  Oakham. 

66.  What  proportion  of  the  prisoners  had  not  learned  a  trade  or  calling 
prior  to  their  committal  I 

Out  of  157,223  prisoners  committed  during  the  year  1870,  20,219  had 
no  occupation. 

67.  It  is  made  an  object  to  impart  to  them  the  art  of  self-help ;  that 
is,  the  i>ower  to  earn  an  honest  living  on  their  discharge  f  If  so,  in 
what  manner,  and  with  what  results  ? 

Prisoners  sentenced  for  any  lengthened  period  have  generally  facili- 
ties for  learning  some  trade  or  occupation. 

68.  What  has  been  the  general  length  of  sentences  for  the  last  five 
years  ! 

We  have  no  means  of  stating. 

69.  Are  repeated  short  sentences  for  minor  offenses  found  to  be  of 
much  use;  if  not,  what  remedy  would  you  suggest? 

We  are  of  opinion  that  repeated  short  sentences  for  minor  oftenses 
are  not  of  much  use,  and  that  the  length  of  sentence  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  increased  on  every  successive  conviction. 

70.  What  do  you  think  of  the  i>olicy  of  substituting  unlimited  for 
limited  periods  of  imprisonment,  to  which  criminals  are  sentenced,  so 
as  to  make  the  time  of  liberation  dei>end  on  the  prisoner's  moral  con- 
dition and  on  the  reasonable  expectation  of  his  not  relapsing  into  crime! 

We  believe  that  the  ditficulties  attending  such  a  policy  would  be  in- 
superable. • 

71.  Under  present  circumstances  are  prisoners  often  set  free  before 
their  liberation  can  be  considered  safe  to  society  or  really  beneficial  to 
themselves;  whether  because  their  moral  cure  cannot  be  deemed  com- 
plete, or  because  they  have  not  the  means  of  getting  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, either  from  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  some  handicraft  or 
from  physical  or  mental  weakness! 

Prisoners  must  be  released  according  to  the  existiuglaw  at  the  termina- 
tion of  their  respective  sentences. 

72.  On  the  other  hand,  are  prisoners  often  detained  beyond  the  time 
when  it  is  fully  believed  that  they  could  safely  be  liberated! 

Same  answer  as  last. 

73.  Are  any  of  the  prisoners  confined  for  debt ;  if  so,  is  the  number 
large? 

Yes;  but  only  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt.  (32  and  33  Vict.,  chap.  62.)  The  numbers  so  com- 
mitted are  small. 

74.  What  is  the  longest  term  for  which  they  are  held! 
The  length  of  sentences  is  regulated  by  the  above  act. 

75.  Are  they  treated  like  other  prisoners  or  differently  f 
Generally  differently. 

76.  What  has  been  the  average  proportion  of  recommittals  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  upon  what  data  have  they  been  ascertiiined! 

We  have  no  means  of  stating. 

77.  Are  sentences  increased  on  reconviction  ! 
Not  necessarily  so. 

78.  About  what  proportion  of  the  inmates  owe  their  committal,  it  is 
believed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  drink! 

We  have  no  data. 

70.  What  proportion  were  minors  when  committed  f 

Same  answer  as  last. 
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80.  What  proportion  were  orphans  by  the  loss  of  one  or  both  parents  f 
Same  as  last. 

81.  What  is  the  average  proportion  of  the  sexes  f 

In  the  year  1870  were  admitted  116,240  males  and  40,983  females. 

82.  Is  deterrence  or  reformation  generally  made  the  primary  object? 
In  the  shorter  sentences,  deterrence ;  in  the  longer  sentences,  both 

systems  sure  combined. 

83.  Is  the  "  intermediate  system''  for  gradually  preparing  prisoners 
for  hberation  in  nse;  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  with  what  results! 

The  ^intermediate  system,''  as  in  use  in  certain  Irish  government 
prisons,  is  not  adopted  in  either  county  or  borough  prisons  in  this 
country. 

84.  Do  the  mass  of  the  prisoners,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  leave  the  prisons 
better  or  worse  morally  than  they  entered  them  I 

We  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  prison  discipline  is  beneficial. 

85.  Are  female  prisoners,  needing  such  instruction,  taught  to  cook 
and  to  sew;  and  generally  are  efforts  made  to  enable  a  man  or  woman, 
on  liberation,  to  avoid  a  wasteful  expenditure,  and  to  turn  their  wages 
10  the  be^  account  f 

When  the  length  of  sentence  admits,  female  prisoners  are  generally 
taught  cooking,  washing,  and  sewing. 

86.  Is  any  attempt  made  to  give  the  prisoners  good  tastes,  such  sis 
that  for  music,  so  as  to  diminish  the  danger  of  their  falling,  when  lib- 
erated, into  habits  of  drunkenness  or  other  debasing  pleasures! 

5ot  aware  of  any  prison  in  which  music  is  taught  except  for  devotional 
purposes.  ♦ 

87.  Is  any  eltbrt  made  to  induce  the  prisoners,  from  their  share  of 
their  earnings,  to  help  to  support  their  families  or  to  make  restitution  to 
those  whom  they  have  robbed  or  otherwise  injured! 

Not  that  we  are  aware. 

88.  If  not,  is  there  any  other  way  in  which  they  can  practically  give 
that  evidence  of  moral  improvement  which  is  afiforded  by  a  willingness 
to  forego  selfish  advantages  for  the  benefit  of  others! 

By  willing  industry  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  prison 
and  the  orders  of  their  officers. 

89.  Are  efforts  made  to  keep  up  the  domestic  ties  of  prisoners,  such 
as  allowing  them  to  see  members  of  their  family,  from  time  to  tim^  ex- 
oq)twhen,  under  the  circumstances,  these  ties  must  be  hurtful! 

Yes. 

90.  What  agencies  are  employed  to  provide  discharged  prisoners  with 
work,  in  order  to  prevent  their  relapse,  and  with  what  result^s! 

Waoners'  aid  societies,  reformatories,  training  ships  for  boys*  &c.,  of  all 
of  which  we  believe  the  visiting  justices  to  avail  themselves  as  far  as 
practicable. 

.  M.  Are  any  other  efforts  made,  by  means  of  the  visits  of  officers  or 
through  prisoners'  aid  societies,  refuges,  or  otherwise,  to  encourage  dis- 
ch»pd  prisoners  desirous  of  doing  well,  and  to  prevent  their  relapse! 

^.  What  means  are  taken  to  trace  prisoners  after  their  discharge  in 
ofder  to  ascertain  what  is  their  subsequent  career! 

To  enable  the  police  to  carry  out  such  duties^  descriptive  returns  and 
photographs  are  forwarded  to  Scotland  Yard. 

HENRY  BRISCOE, 

T.  FOLLIOTT  POWELL, 

Inspectors  of  Prisons, 
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3.  Ebfoematoeies  of  Great  Britain. 

1.  What  is  tlie  number  of  reformatories  in  Great  Britain! 
December  31, 1871,  65. 

2.  What  quantity  of  land  is  generally  attached  to  each  reformatory  ? 
No  fixed  amount ;  quantity  varies  from  1  to  400  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  belonging  to  or  rented  by 
them  ? 

About  4,000  acres. 

4.  How  are  the  funds  provided  for  their  support  ? 

Allowance  from  treasury,  6s.  per  week  per  head,  contributions 
from  county  or  borough  rat^s,  industrial  profits,  and  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions. 

5.  Is  the  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  parents  for  the  fall  or 
partial  support  of  their  children,  while  inmates  of  the  institution,  recog- 
nized and  enforced  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  average  annual  sum  per  inmate 
received  from  this  source  I 

Parents  are  chargeable,  under  the  reform-school  act,  up  to  58.  per  week 
for  each  child.  The  m^ority  are  too  poor  to  contribute.  Payments, 
when  practicable,  average  Is.  6d.  per  week.  Rate  of  assessment,  Iff.  in 
Is.  of  wages. 

6.  What  is  the  total  average  sum? 
About  £4,000  per  annum. 

7.  What  is  found  to  be  the  effect  of  tho  practical  application  of  this 
principle  ! 

It  is  a  check  on  the  parents'  neglect  of  their  children,  and  counteracts 
the  attraction  which  the  advantages  of  the  reformatory  might  possibly 
present. 

8.  What  are  the  ordinary  kinds  of  work  in  the  reformatories  t 
Farm-work  and  gardening,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  turning,  carpentry, 

wood-chopping,  and,  in  some,  weaving  or  printing.    For  girls,  laundry, 
house,  and  needle  work. 

9.  What,  about,  has  been  the  net  average  annual  value  per  inmate, 
of  the  work;  distinguishing  that  of  work  employed  on  articles  sold  to 
the  public  from  that  of  work  done  for  the  reformatory  f 

Such  a  distinction  is  impracticable ;  the  same  workshops,  boys,  and 
teasers  being  employed  for  both  sorts  of  work. 
'  The  average  industrial  profits  will  be  about  £2  per  head  per  annum, 
(not  quite  Is.  per  week.) 

10.  In  what  large  reformatory,  last  year,  and  in  what  small  one,  were 
the  net  earnings  the  highest  per  head;  and  what  were  the  amounts! 

Of  large  reformatories.  1870:  Highest,  Red  Hill,  £1,629  profit;  lowest, 
North  Lancashire,  £237.  Number  of  inmates :  Red  Hill,  300 ;  North 
Lancashire,  100. 

The  amount  of  industrial  profit  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  size  of  thif 
school.  Many  small  schools  make  a  larger  return  than  some  of  the  large 
ones,  from  having  better  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  their 
inmates  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school. 

Profits  depend  on  the  locality  of  the  school,  the  demand  for  labor,  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  the  capital  sunk  in  drainage  and  improvements,  the 
market  for  the  articles  manufactured,  &c. 

11.  What  is  the  average  number  of  inmates  in  eaeh  of  these  two 
reformatories  ? 

12.  To  what  circumstances,  in  each  ease,  are  the  comparatively  high 
earnings  attributable  I 

See  answers  to  pre\iou8  question. 
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13.  What  has  been  the  average  anDoal  cost  of  each  iDmate,  including 
food,  clothing,  and  a  proportionate  share  of  salaries,  of  the  estimated 
rent,  and  of  every  other  expense  whatever;  deducting  the  money 
received  for  work,  but  not  the  payment  by  the  parents  t 

Boys— England,  1870  :  £18  17«.  M.;  Scotland,  £17  Is.  3d.  Girls- 
England    £17  lis.  lOd. ;  Scotland,  £13  13s.  M. 

14.  What  has  been  the  total  average  annual  cost,  so  reckoned,  of  all  the 
inmates  f 

1870.  £108,035  6s. 

15.  Is  the  family  or  congregate  system  in  use  I 

Most  of  the  schools  are  on  the  associated  system.  Eed  Hill,  North- 
eastern, Calder  Farm  are  on  the  family  or  distribution  plan. 

16.  For  what  kind  of  offenses  ai'e  the  children  usually  committed  1 
Mostly  for  theft ;  in  some  cases  for  arson  and  homicide. 

.  17.  What  is  the  process  of  committal  I 

Mostly  summary  conviction  before  two  magistrates ;  also  sentence  by 
courts  of  assize  or  quarter  sessions. 

18.  What  are  the  usual  periods  of  sentence  ? 

The  act  prescribes  a  minimum  of  two  years  and  a  maximum  of  live 
years.    The  average  period  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  years. 

19.  Must  the  full  term  be  served  out,  or  may.  the  children  be  dis- 
charged, as  reformed,  prior  to  tlfe  expiration  of  their  sentence  ? 

The  inmates  of  a  reform  school  can  be  placed  out  on  probation,  under 
a  license,  alter  eighteen  months'  detention. 

20.  If  they  can  be  so  discharged,  with  whom  is  this  power  lodged! 
They  can  be  discharged  at  any  time  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 

home  department. 

21.  Aro  the  children,  who  have  been  discharged  as  reformed,  consid- 
ered still,  to  some  extent,  under  the  care  of  the  institution,  so  that  they 
can  be  returned  to  it  if  not  doing  well,  or  is  their  discharge  uncon- 
ditional f 

While  on  license  they  can  be  recalled  to  the  school  at  any  time,  if  they 
misconduct  themselves,  or  the  situation  they  have  b^n  placed  in 
proves  to  be  unsuitable.  When  once  discharged  they  are  free  from  any 
further  control. 

22.  Within  what  ages  are  children  admissible  f 

Maximum  age,  16 ;  minimum,  10,  except  for  children  who  have  Jj^eeu 
before  convicted,  or  who  are  tried  before  courts  of  assize  or  quarter 
session. 

23.  Are  both  sexes  received  into  the  same  institution  t 

5^0 ;  boys'  reformatories  and  girls'  reformatories  are  entirely  distinct. 

24.  In  what  ways  are  the  children  disposed  of  on  their  discharge  ? 
Effiigration,  (mostly  to  Canada;)  enlistment  in  the  army;  merchant 

service  at  sea.    The  majority  to  trades  or  farm,  or  domestic  service. 

25.  How  is  the  time  divided  in  regard  to  labor,  schooling,  sleep,  and 
recreation  f 

School  and  work  about  ten  hours  daily;  sleep,  meals,  washing, 
prarers,  and  recreation  about  fourteen. 

2a  Is  the  discipline  most  like  that  of  a  prison  or  of  a  family  school? 

Bverything  prison-like  is  entirely  avoided.  There  are  no  wardens^ 
^d,  in  most  cases,  no  walls. 

27.  Do  the  inmates  sleep  in  common  dormitories  or  in  separate  apart- 
ments! If  in  common  dormitories,  what  supervision  is  had  over  them? 

In  common  dormitories,  usually  holding  from  ten  to  twenty-five,  (some 
are  larger.)  One  of  the  assistant  teachers  sleeps  in  an  adjoining  room, 
or  in  a  cnbicle  parted  from  the  dormitory.    The  master  usually  has 
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supervision  of  one  or  two  of  tbe  rooms  from  his  own  room  by  a 
window. 

28.  What  proportion  of  the  children  are  found  wholly  illiterate  on- 
committal! 

Probably  about  one-third,  but  we  have  no  exact  return. 

29.  What  branches  of  learning  are  taught;  and  how  far  are  the 
children  carried  therein  t 

Beading,  writing,  ciphering,  In  some  cases  drawing  and  geography; 
school-ships,  a  little  navigation. 

30.  Has  each  reformatory  a  library,  including  secular  as  well  as  re- 
ligious books f  If  so,  do  the  children  make  much  use  of  the  books! 
What  time  do  they  have  for  reading! 

Most  reformatories  have  a  lending  library  of  both  sorts  of  books. 
They  are  generally  much  used  on  Sundays  and  on  winter  evenings. 

31.  Has  each  institution  a  chaplain  !  If  so,  what  are  his  duties,  and 
how  much  of  his  time  is  devotod  to  them  ! 

Of  the  Protestant  schools,  three,  Bed  Hill,  Castle  Howard,  and 
Woodbury  Hill,  are  superintended  by  a  clergyman.  A  few  others  have 
a  chaplain  attached,  who  visits,  instructs,  &c.,  once  or  more  in  the  week. 
All  Catholic  schools  have  a  chaplain  to  visit,  receive  confessions,  &c. 

32.  If  there  be  no  chaplain,  how  is  his  place  supplied  ! 

The  superintendent,  or  schoolmaster,* or  both,  give  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

33.  What  rewards  are  employed  as  a  sHmuliis  to  good  conduct! 
Privileges  of  food  or  liberty ;  distinctions  of  dress,  money,  or  other 

prizes. 

34.  Is  the  principle  of  progressive  classification  in  use!  If  so,  how  is 
it  worked,  and  with  what  effect! 

The  boys  (or  girls)  rise  from  class  to  class  by  proficiency  and  tuent. 

35.  What  disciplinary  punishments  are  employed! 

For  small  offenses,  fines  and  loss  of  privileges,  or  partial  deprivations 
of  food ;  for  serious  ones,  confinement  in  a  cell  or  corporal  punishment. 

36.  In  what  large  reformatory,  last  year,  and  in  what  small  one,  were 
the  numbers  of  punishments  least ;  and  what  were  they  ! 

[No  answer.) 

37.  To  what  circinnstances  are  these  comparative  exemptions  from 
punkhment,  in  each  instiuice,  attributable! 

[No  answer.) 

38.  Are  the  antecedents  of  the  iuni<'ites  made  matter  of  record  ! 
Yes. 

30.  How  far  is  their  history,  while  connected  with  the  institution, 
recorded  ! 

A  monthly  or  quarterly  reiK)rt  is  usually  drawn  up  and  entered  in  the 
"  register,"  or  each  fault  is  noted  in  this  on  the  date  of  its  occurrence. 

40.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  ways,  are  a  knowledge  of,  interest 
in,  and  care  over  them,  kept  up  after  their  discharge ;  and  with  what 
results  ! 

•  The  managers  of  each  school  are  required  to  rejmrt  for  tbree  succes- 
sive years,  after  each  inmate's  discharge,  on  his  (or  her)  character  hud 
circumstances.  A  yearly  return  is  obtained  also  from  each  prison  of 
any  offender  in  jail  during  the  year  who  is  recognized  as  having  l>een 
in  a  reformatory.    By  this  the  managers'  reports  are  checked. 

41.  What  proportion  of  the  children  are  orphans  by  the  loss  of  one  or 
both  parents  T 

Of  the  1,612  admitted  in  1870,  591  were  orphans. 

41'.  What  proportions  are  otherwise  outside  of  the  formal  family  re- 
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lation,  by  reason  of  having  vagraut,  vicious,  or  criminal  parentB,  or 
from  any  other  circamstances  f 
[No  answer.] 

43.  What  in  general  is  the  sanitary  state  of  each  reformatory  as  re 
gards  food,  drainage,  ventilation,  water  supply,  hospital  aceommoda- 
tioQ,  means  and  enforcement  of  personal  cleanliness,  &Cm  &c.  t 

Good. 

44.  What  are  the  prevalent  diseases,  and  what  the  average  death- 
rate? 

Disease  is  scarcely  known.  There  are  a  few  cases  of  consumption, 
and  some  of  scrofula.  The  average  death-rate  is  under  5  i>er  thousand, 
(or  one-balf  per  cent.) 

45.  In  what  large  reformatory,  and  in  what  small  one,  were  the  rat\s 
of  mortality  smallest ;  aud  what  were  they  f 

[No  answer.] 

46.  To  what  circumstances  are  these  small  rates  attributablet 
(No  answer.] 

47.  What  are  the  regulations  regarding  the  correspondenoe  of  the  in- 
mates and  the  visits  of  friends ;  and  what  influence  are  these  found  to 
exert  upon  them  f 

Letters  are  allowed  once  in  two  or  three  months.  Visits  usually  once 
a  mouth,  or  two  months.  The  influence  is  good,  natural  aflfections  being 
kept  up. 

48.  What  is  the  average  period  of  continuance  in  the  reformatories! 
About  three  or  three  and  a  half  years. 

49.  Is  there  any  special  arrangement  for  training  officers  for  reforma- 
toriesT 

There  is  no  training  institution.  But  the  treasury  allows  for  the  train- 
ing of  a  mau  i&40,  and  of  a  woman  £27,  for  twelve  months,  if  received 
into  a  good  reformatory.    Very  few  are  trained. 

50.  What  proportion  of  the  inmates  are  believed,  on  their  liberation, 
to  be  reformed ;  and  upon  what  data  is  this  belief  grounded  t 

About  75  per  cent.,  average.    In  some  schools  from  85  to  05  per  cent. 
In  some  under  55  per  cent.    The  data  are  furnishiHl  by  the  returns  and 
wports.    See  question  40. 
*»l  General  and  miscellaneous  remarks. 

The  reform-schools  act,  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  printe^  re- 
port of  the  inspectors  for  1870,  will  supply  the  above  particulars  and 
mnch  extra  information  in  matters  of  detail. 

Rev.  SYDNEY  TUllNEK, 
Her  Majesty^H  Inspector  of  Reform- Schools^  15  Parliament  Street. 

4.   INDUSTKIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  GUKAT  BRITAIN. 

1'  What  is  the  number  of  industrial  schools  in  (ireat  Britain  t 

December  31, 1871,  ninety-two. 

^  What  quantity  of  land  is  generally  attached  to  each  reformatory  f 

^ORt  industrial  schools  are  in  towns,  and  have  no  land  attached. 
Soae  few  are  in  the  country,  and  have  a  garden  or  a  few  acres  of  farm 
land. 

3.  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  belonging  to  them  ? 
Probably  about  100  acres. 

4.  How  are  the  funds  provided  for  their  support! 

Treasury  allowances,  English  schools,  5«.  per  week ;  Scotch  schools, 
4«.  6d.  ])er  week.  Voluntary  subscriptions.  Payments  from  county  or 
school  rates;  industrial  earnings. 
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5.  Is  the  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  parents  for  the  full  or  par" 
tial  support  of  their  children,  while  inmates  of  the  institution,  recog- 
nized and  enforced?  If  so,  what  is  the  average  annual  sum  per  inmate 
received  from  this  source  ! 

The  law  makes  the  same  provision  as  in  the  case  of  reformatories. 
In  Scotland  the  parish  is  liable  to  contribute  if  the  child  has  been 
chargeable  within  three  months. 

6^  What  is  the  total  average  sum  f 

Including  payments  by  iiarishes  in  Scotland,  about  £5,000  i>er 
annum. 

7.  What  is  found  to  be  the  effect  of  the  prac^tical  application  of  this 
principle  I 

8.  What  are  the  ordinary  kinds  of  work  in  the  reformatories  f 
See  answer  to  questions  on  reformatories. 

9.  What,  about,  has  been  the  net  average  annual  value  per  inmate  of 
the  work;  distinguishing  that  of  work  employed  on  articles  sold  to  the 
public  from  that  of  work  done  for  the  reformatory  ! 

About  £1  per  annum  per  head,  or  less  than  6d.  per  week. 

10.  In  what  large  reformatory,  last  year,  and  in  what  small  one  were 
the  net  earnings  the  highest  per  head;  and  what  were  the  amounts ! 

The  children  are  mostly  too  young  for  their  work  to  be  profitable. 

11.  What  is  the  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  of  these  two 
reformatories! 

[No  answer.] 

12.  To  what  circumstances,  in  each  case,  are  the  comparatively  high 
earnings  attributable! 

13.  What  has  been  the  average  annual  cost  of  each  inmate,  including 
food,  clothing,  and  a  proportionate  share  of  salaries,  of  the. estimated 
rent,  and  of  every  other  expense  whatever,  deducting  the  money 
received  for  work,  but  not  the  payment  by  the  parents! 

Industrial  schools  are  of  two  sorts.  One  class  are  for  boarders  only ; 
the  other  for  boarders  and  day  scholars  who  are  only  partially  fed.  In 
these  last  the  cost  per  head  cannot  be  accurately  distributed.  In  board- 
ing schools,  the  cost  is,  for  England:  boys,  about  £17  per  annum; 
for  girls,  £16 ;  for  Scotland,  boys  and  girls,  about  £12. 

14.  What  has  been  the  total  average  annual  cost,  so  reckoned,  of  all 
the  inmates  ! 

Irf  1870,  £188,788  14«.  lOd. 

15.  Is  the  family  or  congregate  system  in  use  1 
The  congregate. 

16.  For  what  kind  of  offenses  are  the  children  usually  committed  ? 
Vagrancy,  begging,  companions  of  thieves,  &c.,  up  to  fourteen  yeai-s 

of  age;  petty  theft,  up  to  twelve  years.   (See  industrial  school  act^  §  14.) 

17.  What  is  the  process  of  committal ! 

By  two  magistrates  in  -England ;  one  magistrate  in  Scotland.  (See 
act.) 

18.  What  are  the  usual  periods  of  sentence! 

From  three  to  seven  years,  or  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

19.  Must  the  full  term  be  served  out,  or  may  the  children  be  discharged, 
as  reformed,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  their  sentence  ! 

20.  If  they  can  be  so  discharged,  with  whom  is  this  power  lodged ! 
The  rules  are  the  same  as  for  reformatories.    See  answer  for  these. 

21.  Are  the  children  who  have  been  discharged  as  reformed  considered 
still j  to. some  extent,  under  the  care  of  the  institution,  so  that  they  can 
be  returned  to  it  if  not  doing  well ;  or  is  their  discharge  unconditional  f 

Same  as  for  reformatories. 
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22t  Witbin  what  ages  are  ohildren  admissible  f 

The  act  prescribes  no  minimum  age ;  but  practically  very  few  are  sent 
under  six  years  of  age.  The  Treascury  makes  no  allowance  for  any 
yoinger  than  six ;  maximum  age,  fourteen. 

23.  Are  both  sexes  received  into  the  same  institution!  If  so,  are  they 
kepteatirely  separate,  oris  association  permitted  within  certain  limits? 

Seme  schools  receive  children  of  both  sexes,  but  most  are  for  either 
boys  or  girls;  when  both  sexes  are  received  they  usually  meet  and  asso^ 
date  at  meals,  prayers,  and  school  hours. 

24.  In  what  ways  are  the  children  disposed  of  on  their  discharge! 

25.  How  is  the  time  divided  in  regard  to  labor,  schooling,  sleep,  and 
recreation! 

28.  Is  the  discipline  most  like  that  of  a  prison  or  of  a  family  school ! 

27.  Do  the  inmates  sleep  in  common  dormitories  or  in  separate  apart- 
iients  !    If  in  common  dormitories,  what  supervision  is  had  over  them! 

In  all  these  points  the  answers  are  the  same  a^  for  reformatories. 

28.  What  proportion  of  the  children  are  found  wholly  illiterate  on 
committal ! 

Probably  more  than  half;  we  have  no  exact  returns. 

29.  What  branches  of  learning  are  taught ;  and  how  far  are  the  chil- 
dren carried  therein! 

Beading,  writing,  ciphering. 

30.  Has  each  industrial  school  a  library,  includiug  secular  as  well  as 
religioos  books!  If  so,  do  the  children  make  much  use  of  the  books! 
What  time  do  they  have  for  reading! 

Yes;  Sundays  and  winter  evenings. 

31.  Has  each  institution  a  chaplain  !  If  so,  what  are  his  duties,  and 
bow  much  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  them  ! 

The  Middlesex  industrial  school  has  a  chaplain  who  ofiSciates  in  the 
diapelof  the  institution,  and  superintends  the  school- teaching  and  corres- 
pondence. 

32.  If  there  be  no  chaplain,  how  is  his  place  supplied  ! 

IRie  superintendent  conducts  the  weekly  prayers,  and  gives  religious 
ioatnietions.    On  Sunday  the  children  attend  some  church  or  chapel. 

33.  What  rewards  are  employed  as  a  stimulus  to  good  conduct! 

34.  Is  the  principle  of  progressive  classitication  in  use  !  If  so,  how  is 
it  worked,  and  with  what  effect ! 

35.  What  disciplinary  punishments  are  employed  ! 
The  same  as  for  reformatory  schools. 

3€w  In  what  Isurge  industrial  school,  last  year,  and  in  what  small  one, 
were  the  numbers  of  punishments  least ;  and  what  were  they  ! 

^0  answer.] 

^.  To  what  circumstances  are  these  comparative  exemptions  from 
punishment,  in  each  instance,  attributable  ! 

[No  answer.] 

38.  Are  the  antecedents  of  the  inmates  made  matter  of  record  ! 

39.  How  far  is  their  history,  while  connected  with  the  institution, 
recorded! 

40.  To  what  extent^  and  in  what  ways,  are  a  knowledge  of,  interest  in, 
wid  care  over  them,  kept  up  after  their  discharge ;  and  with  what  re- 
raits! 

Same  as  for  reformatory  schools. 

41.  What  proportion  of  the  children  are  orphans  by  the  loss  of  one  or 
bHh  parent«? 

4&.  What  proportions  are  otherwise  outside  of  the  normal  family  rela- 
S.  Ex.  39 — .-9 
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tion,  by  reason  of  having  vagrant,  vicious,  or  criminal  parents,  or  from 
any  other  circumstances  f 

The  whole  number  admitted  in  1870  was  2,599 ;  of  these  were  orphanB, 
398;  illegitimate,  164 ;  lost  one  parent,  843;  deserted  by  parents,  340 ;. 
one  or  both  parents  criminal,  165. 

43.  What,  in  general,  is  the  sanitary  state  of  each  industrial  school  as 
regards  food,  drainage,  ventilation,  water  supply,  hospital  accommoda- 
tion^ means  and  enforcement  of  personal  cleanliness,  &c.,  &c.  f 

Good. 

44.  What  are  the  prevalent  diseases,  and  what  the  average  death- 
rate  t 

A  large  proportion  of  the  children,  especially  of  those  sent  to  Scotch 
schools,  are  scrofulous  and  consumptive ;  but  the  death-rate  for  1870 
was  only  1.75  (IJ)  per  cent. 

45.  In  what  large  industrial  school,  and  in  what  small  one,  were  ih« 
rates  of  mortality  smallest ;  and  what  were  they  f 

[No  answer.] 

46.  To  what  circumstances  are  these  small  rates  attributable  ! 
[No  answer.] 

47.  What  are  the  regulations  regarding  the  correspondence  of  the  in- 
mates and  the  visits  of  friends ;  and  what  influence  are  these  found  to 
exert  upon  them  ! 

Same  as  for  reformatory  schools. 

48.  What  is  the  average  period  of  continuance  in  the  industrial 
schools? 

Five  or  six  years. 

49.  Is  there  any  special  arrangement  for  training  officers  for  indus- 
trial schools  f 

No. 

50.  What  proportion  of  the  inmates  are  believed  on  their  liberation  to 
be  reformed :  and  upon  what  data  is  this  belief  grounded  t 

Of  1,729,  discharged  in  1867,  1868, 1869,  we  had  the  following  results: 
December  31,  1870,  died  since  discharged,  44 ;  doing  well,  1,175 ;  doubt- 
ful, 138;  unknown,  270;  convicted  of  crime,  102.  The  data  are  the 
same  as  for  reformatories. 

51.  General  and  miscellaneous  remarks. 

The  industrial  school  act,  the  inspectors^  annual  report,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  industrial  schools,  will  afford  further  details. 

SYDNEY  TURNER, 
Her  Majesty^s  Inspector  of  Industrial  SclMolSy  15  Parliament  street. 


VII.— IRELAND. 
The  Conviot  Prisons  of  Ireland. 

1.  What  is  the  number  of  government  convict  prisons  in  Ireland, 
distinguishing  between  those  designed  for  the  different  sexes! 

The  whole  number  is  four — three  male  and  one  female. 

2.  What  is  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the  convict  prisons,  (a,)  the 
males,  (6,)  for  the  females! 

Male:    Mountjoy,  496;    Spike  Island,  712;  Lusk,  100—1,308.     Fe- 
male: Mountjoy,  547. 

3.  How  many  of  these  prisons  are  wholly  upon  the  separate  system  f 

4.  In  how  many  is  there  provision,  after  the  first  period  of  imprison- 
ment, for  other  stages  of  discipline,  including  associated  labor! 

The  Mountjoy  male  and  female  prisons  are  on  the  separate  system, 
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bnt  after  the  first  stages  of  imprisonment,  the  prisoners  are  worked  in 
association  by  day. 

5.  How,  in  each  class  of  prisons,  is  separation  carried  ont,  as  regards 
work,  exercise,  (other  than  work,)  attendance  in  chapel,  and  sleep  f 

See  copies  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  respective  prisons  forwarded 
herewith. 

6.  How  many  convict  prisoners  are  placed  (nnder  contract  with  the 
local  authorities)  in  prisons  not  belonging  to  the  government  f 

Kone. 

7.  What  is  the  aggregate  number  of  cells  f 

Monntjoy,  male,  496;  Spike  Island:  ward  cells,  688;  light  punish- 
ment cell8,'^22;  dark  cells,  6 — 716.  Lusk  :  no  cellular  accommodation. 
Total,  1,212.    Monntjoy,  female,  505. 

8.  What  are  their  ordinary  dimensions! 

Monntjoy,  male,  13  feet  long,  7  feet  wide,  9  feet  high.  Spike  Island: 
372  cells  are  each  6  feet  long,  3  feet  7  inches  wide,  7  feet  high ;  316  cells 
are  cf&ch  7  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  7  feet  high ;  11  cells  are  each  11  feet 
long,  7  feet  wide,  8  feet  6  inches  high ;  11  cells  are  11  feet  long,  7  feet 
wide,  10  feet  9  inches  high ;  and  6  cells  are  8  feet  long,  6  feet  wide, 
8  feet  10  inches  high.  Mountjoy,  female,  7  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  7  feet 
6  inches  high ;  and  12  feet  long,  7  feet  wide,  9  feet  6  inches  high. 

9.  What  furniture  do  they  generally  contain  f 

Mountjoy,  male:  table,. stool,  hammock,  &c.,  washing-basin,  qnart- 
tin,  and  plate.  Spike  Island :  hammock,  mattress,  pillow  and  bedding, 
form  table,  water-can,  washing-basin,  urinal,  drinking-cup,  salt-cup, 
B|x>on,  candlestick,  comb,  towel,  coir  cell  brush.  Moantjoj'  female: 
table,  stool,  bed,  bedding,  and  towel,  dusting,  shoe,  and  hair  brushes, 
combs,  (2,)  qoart  tin,  tin  dish,  basin,  spoon,  and  chambers,  (2.) 

10.  VVhatarethe  rnles,  framed  according  to  law,  in  regard  to  the 
certification  of  the  cells,  and  their  visitation  by  officers;  and  in  respect 
to  the  visits  to  the  prisons  by  the  inspectors  of  prisons! 

See  cM>pies  of  rules  approved  of  by  the  Irish  government,  forwarded 
herewith. 

11.  How  far  are  these  rules  carried  into  effect ! 
They  are  fully  carried  out. 

12.  What  has  been  the  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  convict 
prisons  in  the  last  five  years! 

See  appendix  to  annual  report  for  1870,  herewith. 

13.  What  are  the  chief  internal  regulations  of  these  prisons! 
See  daily  routine,  and  copies  of  rules  for  prisoners  herewith. 

14.  How  are  the  ofi&cers  appointed,  and  what  is  their  tenure  of  office! 
They  are  appointed  by  the  Irish  government,  at  whose  pleasure  they 

bold  office. 

15.  What  qualifications  are  required,  and  in  what  manner  are  they 
tested! 

Test  examination  by  civil-service  commissioners.  See  candidates* 
form  herewith. 

16.  What  provision  is  made  for  superannuated  and  disabled  officers! 
Pensions  and  compensations  are  awarded  by  the  lords  commissioners 

of  Her  Majesty's  treasury,  under  the  scales  laid  down  by  the  superan- 
nuation acts. 

17.  Are  rewards  employed  to  stimulate  the  prisoners  to  good  conduct 
and  industry  !    If  so,  of  what  kinds  and  to  what  extent! 

Yes;  classification,  gratuities,  and  a  remission  of  portion  of  impris* 
ontnent  by  release,  or  license,  &c.  Fully  explained  in  rules  and  forms 
horewitb. 
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18.  Is  there  a  system  of  progressive  classification  f  .If  so,  how  »  it 
worked,  and  with  what  resalts  ? 

Yes.  See  rales  which  explain  the  working  of  classification.  Besult» 
are  satisfactory. 

19.  What  punishments  are  used  for  breaches  of  prison  rules  or  other 
misconduct  f 

Privation  of  diet  and  reduction  in  classification.    See  rules. 

20.  Is  corporal  punishment  ever  employed? 
Very  rarely. 

21.  Is  a  full  record  of  punishments  keptf 
Yes. 

22.  What  kind  of  offenses  are  most  common  f 
Insolence,  unnecessary  talk,  and  inattention  to  orders. 

23.  In  what  convict  prison  last  year  was  the  number  of  punishments 
least,  and  what  was  it^  T 

In  Lusk. 

24.  To  what  circumstances  is  this  comparative  exemption  from  pun^ 
ishment  attributable  f 

Eiotirely  owing  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  establishment 
and  to  the  class  of  prisoners  sent  there. 

25.  Are  prisoners  always  allowed  to  make  complaints  of  grievances^ 
real  or  fancied  ?  If  so,  to  whom ;  and  what  attention  is  paid  to  their 
complaints;  and  what  security  is  thei^  that  the  complaints  shall  be 
properly  examined  ! 

Yes ;  to  directors,  or  governors,  or  superintendents  of  the  prisons^ 
Statement  taken  down  in  writing,  and  decision  made  accordingly.  See^ 
rules, 

26.  How  far  are  moral  forces  used  in  the  discipline  of  the  convict 
prisons,  and  what  is  found  to  be  the  comparative  efficacy  of  moral  and 
coercive  agencies  f 

See  rules.  We  are  unable  to  state  whether  good  prison  conduct  is  the 
result  of  the  moral  or  coercive  agency  of  the  system. 

27.  Do  the  inmates  of  the  convict  prisons  wear  a  party-colored  dress  f' 
The  male  prisoners  wear  frieze,  with  a  distinctive  stripe.    The  female 

prisoners  are,  as  at  all  large  institutions,  dressed  alike. 

28.  Is  your  own  opinion  for  or  against  such  a  prison  dress;  and,  in 
either  case,  upon  what  grounds  f 

Yes ;  as  a  precaution  against  escape,  and  to  secure  uniformity. 

29.  Is  the  mask  worn  in  the  Irish  convict  prisons  I  What  is  your 
judgment  of  its  utility  or  the  reverse  ! 

No. 

30.  To  what  extent  are  chaplains  employed,  and  of  what  denomina- 
tions are  they  ! 

Chaplains  of  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,,  and  Eoman  Catholic  denom- 
inations ;  regularly  appointed  officers  of  the  prison,  who  devote  their 
time  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  prisoners.    See  rules. 

31.  What  religious  services  are  held  on  Sunday  and  during  the 
weekf 

See  daily  routine. 

32.  Are  religious  tracts  and  papers  distributed  to  the  convicts! 
No ;  but  approved  religious  books  are  supplied  to  the  prisoners. 

33.  Are  volunteer  working  visitors  of  either  or  both  sexes  admitted 
into  the  prisons  f  If  sO,  under  what  restrictions  and  with  what  re- 
salts! 

Not  at  the  male  prisons.    Ladies  of  a  religious  community  visit  the 
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{Roman  Catholic  convicts,  and  ladies  of  their  own  persnasion  the  B^Ib- 
<K>palian8  and  Presbyterians,  to  prepare  them  for  the  refoges. 

34.  In  what  spirit  do  the  prisoners  receive  efforts  for  their  moral  and 
ipeligious  improvement  f 

Generally  satisfactory. 

35.  What  are  the  regulations  relating  to  the  correspondence  of  prfs- 
onersf 

Bee  rules, 

36.  What  in  relation  to  visits  from  friends  f 
See  rules. 

37.  Are  the  letters  and  visits  of  friends  found  to  be  beneficial  to  t^e 
^sonoris  or  otherwise? 

Usually  beneficial. 

38.  What  proportion  of  prisoners  are  found,  on  their  admissidu,  either 
wholly  illiterate  or  so  imperfect  in  their  knowledge  of  reading  as  to 
<lerive  neither  instruction  nor  entertainment  from  it  ? 

Males,  21.74  per  cent. ;  females,  63.22  per  cent. 

39.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  schooling  of  prisoners  f 

*     Schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  are  attached  to  each  prison. 

40.  What  branches  are  taught,  and  what  progress  is  made  thereini 
See  schoolmasters'  and  schoolmistresses'  reports,  in  directors'  annual 

reports. 

41.  Is  there  a  library  in  each  convict  prison,  including  seculalras  well 
as  religious  books  f 

Yes. 

42.  What,  about,  is  the  average  number  of  volam(E«  ! 

Mounigioy,  male,  592.  Mountjoy,  female,  290.  Spike  Island — Secular 
books,  380;  religious  books,  4,180;  total,  4,560.  Luiik— library  books, 
50.» 

43.  Do  many  of  the  prisoners  show  a  fondness -for  reading  Y 
Yea 

44.  What  time  have  they  for  reading! 

About  an  hour  each  evening,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

45.  What,  in  a  general  way,  are  the  sanitary  arrangements  and  bon- 
dition  of  the  prisons  f 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  prisons  are  excellent,  and  the  oon- 
Cftkm  of  the  prisons  satisfactory. 

46.  What  are  the  prevailing  diseases  f 

Ooids,  mild  febrOe  and  pulmonary  affections.  See  reports  from  med- 
ieal  officers  in  directors'  annual  reports. 

47.  What  has  been  the  average  annual  death-rate  for  the  last  'fl^e 
Tsarsf 

See  appendix,  directors'  annual  report  for  1870. 

48.  In  what  prison  last  year  was  the  rate  of  mortality  smallest,  and 
what  was  that  rate  Y 

Mountjoy,  male,  no  death  in  the  year  1870. 

49.  To  what  circumstances  is  this  small  rate  attributable  ? 

The  satisfactory  sanitary  state  of  the  prison,  as  well  as  the  limited 
periods  of  detention  therein. 

50.  Is  there  a  distinction  niade  in  the  convict  prisons  between  penal 
and  industrial  labor  f    If  so,  what  kinds  of  each  are  in  use  f 

keenly  penal  labor  in  use  is  oakum-picking  in  Mountjoy  Hale  Oon- 
met  Prisonffor  the  first  three  months  of  a  pri^net's  oonflnement  in  sep- 

*'inie  nligioiM  hooks  ate  chiefly  Bibles,  prayer-booksi  Mid  eatechisms  of  tiie  EpiMo- 
{pAl  And  Boman  Catholic  Charclies. 
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aration.  The  industrial  labor  in  nse  consists  chiefly  in  making  mats^ 
matting,  mattresses,  and  shoes  in  Moantjoy  Male  Convict  Prison.  Tail- 
oring, shirt-making,  and  washing  in  Mountjoy  Female  Convict  Prison. 
Agricultural  work  at  Lusk  Prison,  and  out-door  employment  on  pnblio 
works,  as  stone-cutting,  masonry,  quarrying,  and  laboring  at  Spike  Isl- 
and Prison. 

61.  Is  the  deterrent  effect  of  penal  labor  found  to  be  considerable  f 
What  is  found  to  be  its  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  prisoners  T  Whafc 
its  moral  influence  f 

Its  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  prisoners  is  not  injurious.  We  are 
unable  to  give  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  other  parts  of  this  query. 

52.  Is  penal  labor  utilized  in  the  convict  jmsonsf  If  so,  what  is  its 
average  daily  value  in  money  per  capita  f 

Each  prisoner,  for  the  first  three  months  of  his  confinement  in  Mount- 
joy  Male  Convict  Prison,  is  required  to  pick  daily  four  pounds  of  oakum^ 
value  about  2^. 

53.  Upon  what  principle  is  the  industrial  labor  of  the  convict  prisons 
organized ;  on  a  contract  system  or  some  other  f 

See  tables  of  the  estimated  value  of  prisoners'  labor  in  the  published, 
annual  reports. 

54.  What  have  been  the  average  annual  net  earnings,  per  head,  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  last  five  years,  exclusive  of  any  portion  allowed  to  the 
prisoner  himself! 

We  are  unable  to  give  any  further  information  on  this  subject  than 
what  is  contained  in  the  published  annual  reports  for  the  last  five  years, 
herewith.    See  also  reply  to  query  59. 

55.  In  what  prison,  last  year,  were  the  net  earnings  the  highest  per 
head;  and  what  was  the  amount! 

See  reply  to  query  54. 

56.  What  is  the  average  number  of  prisoners  there! 
Same  answer  as  above. 

57.  What  are  the  chief  kinds  of  work  there! 
Same  answer  as  above. 

58.  To  what  circumstances  are  the  comparatively  high  earnings 
attributable! 

Same  answer  as  above. 

59.  Is  a  prisoner  allowed  any  portion  of  his  earnings!  If  so,  how  is 
that  portion  determined! 

The  only  allowance  given  to  a  convict  is  a  gratuity,  which  is  depend- 
ent on  his  classification.  A  prisoner  has  no  claim  to  any  portion  of  his 
earnings. 

60.  Is  overwork  encouraged  by  the  prisoner  being  allowed  all  the  earn- 
ings so  obtained  ! 

No ;  see  reply  to  query  59. 

61.  Do  the  prisoners  work  by  the  hour,  or  arc  tasks  and  piecework 
employed  as  far  as  practicable! 

Chiefly  by  the  hour;  piecework  is  in  use  as  far  as  practicable  in  the 
female  prison. 

62.  How  many  hours  each  day,  as  measured  either  in  time  or  by  piece- 
work, do  the  prisoners  generally  labor! 

See  daily  routine. 

63.  What,  during  the  last  five  years,  has  been  the  average  annual  cost 
of  each  prisoner,  including  food,  clothing,  and  a  proportiooate  share  of 
salaries,  and  of  the  estimated  rent,  (say  at  ttie  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  the  building,)  and  of  every  other  expense  whatever,  but  deduct- 
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iBg  the  money  received  for  prisoners'  work  (if  sold  to  the  public)  or  its 
vaJae,  if  employed  on  public  works  belonging  to  the  Oovernmeut,  and 
nncoDnected  with  the  prison  t 

A  complete  answer  to  the  question  cannot  be  furnished  from  this  de- 
partment, portions  of  the  expenditure,  as  for  fuel,  light,  buildings,  re^ 
pairs,  rents,  and  taxes,  being  defrayed  by  another  department. 

6L  How  much  of  this  cost  is  put  down  for  rent  f 

See  reply  to  query  63. 

d5.  What  proportion  of  the  prisoners  had  not  learned  a  trade  or  call- 
ing prior  to  their  committal  T 

Abont  35  per  cent 

66.  Is  it  made  an  object  to  impart  to  them  the  art  of  self-help,  that  is, 
the  power  to  earn  an  honest  living  on  their  discharge  ?  If  so,  in  what 
numoer  and  with  what  results  f 

This  can  only  be  done  to  a  certain  extent;  the  results  are  satisfac- 
tory. 

67.  What  has  been  the  average  length  of  sentences  for  the  last  five 
years! 

Males,  seven  and  one-third  years  and  life;  females,  six  years  and 
eighty-five  days. 

68.  What  has  been  the  proportion  of  life  sentences  for  the  last  five 
years! 

Males  3J  per  cent.:  females  1.35  per  cent. 

69.  Do  prisoners  for  life  receive  the  same  treatment  as  other  pris- 
oners f 

Tes;  excepting  that  they  are  not  sent  to  intermediate  prisons  or 
refuges. 

70.  What  portion  of  the  prisoners  committed  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years  had  been  in  a  convict  prison  before  f 


Year. 

Males. 

1 
4 

Females. 

1887 

H 

ldG8 

^ 

vm 

ISO 

1871 

7L  "What  portion  had  been  previously  committed  to  any  prison  f 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

I«7....                  

SI 

1868 

7.  . 

18B9 ;:.; 

'  ■  r 

1870...               

, . 

1871 

T 

72.  From  what  data  have  the  re-committals  been  ascertained! 
Personal  identification,  records  received  with  prisoners  from  county 
•od  city  j^ls,  and  by  photography. 
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73.  What  proportion  of  the  prisouers  were  minors  when  eotnmittdd't 


Year. 


1867. 
1868  . 
1869 
1870 
1871 


MAlce. 


8.43 
12.  W 
13.66 

9.31 
16.62 


FemaleB. 


1.81 

.75 

2.53 

4«68 

1,78 


74.  Is  deterrence  or  reformation  made  the  primary  objecti 
Both  deterrence  and  reformation  are  combind  in  the  Irish  system. 
76.  Are  the  prisoners  able,  by  industry  and  good  conduct,  to  shorten 
their  periods  of  confinement  t    If  so,  to  what  extent  t 
Yes.    See  scale  herewith. 

76.  What  do  you  think  of  the  policy  of  substituting  unlimited  for 
limited  periods  of  imprisonment,  to  which  criminals  are  sentenced,  so 
as  to  make  the  time  of  liberation  depend  on  the  prisoner's  moral  condi- 
tion, and  tbe  reasonable  expectation  of  his  not  relapsing  into  crime  T 

Mr.  Murray  is  of  opinion  that,  subject  to  the  modifications  suggested 
to  the  transportation  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  first  report 
1856,  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  unlimited  imprisonment  would  be  a  wise  and 
inost  valuable  addition  to  the  criminal  code  of  the  nation.  See,  also, 
Mr.  Hill's  charge  for  October,  1855,  and  the  sequel  to  it  in  his  "  Sugges- 
tions for  the  repression  of  crime."  Captain  Barlow  does  not  approve  of 
such  a  policy. 

77.  Under  present  circumstances,  are  prisoners  often  set  iVee  btfore 
their  liberation  can  be  considered  safe  to  society,  or  really  beneficial  to 
themselves ;  whether  because  their  moral  cure  cannot  be  deemed  com- 
plete, or  because  they  have  not  the  means  of  getting  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, either  from  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  some  handicraft,  or 
from  physical  or  mental  weakness  1 

Mr.  Murray  replies  to  all  the  points  arising  in  this  query  in  the^fftr- 
mative,  and  hence  one  of  his  grounds  of  belief,  as  stated  in  -his -reply  to 
76,  are  the  advantages?  of  unhmited  imprisonment. 

78.  On  the  other  hand,  are  prisoners  often  detained  beyond  the  tka* 
when  it  is  fully  believed  that  they  could  safely  be  liberated  T 

Some  such  cases  occur.  Mr.  Murray  states  that  in  his  opinion  such 
cases  do  beyond  all  doubt  occur. 

79.  Is  the  **  intermediate  system,"  for  gradually  preparing  prisoners 
for  liberation,  in  use  f    If  so,  to  what  extent,  and  with  what  results^ 

Yes;  with  satisfactory  results.  Details  will  be  found  in  annual 
reports. 

80.  Do  the  mass  of  prisoners,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  leave  the  prisons 
better  or  worse,  morally,  than  they  entered  them  ! 

If  not  re-convicted,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  improvement  has  taken 
place. 

81.  Are  female  prisoners,  needing  such  instructions,  taught  to  cook 
and  sew ;  and,  generally,  are  efforts  mckde  to  enable  a  mMi  or  woman, 
on  liberation,  to  avoid  a  wasteful  expenditure,  and  to  turn  their  wages 
to  the  best  account  f 

Yes;  to  sew,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  cook.  Our  answer  to  the 
second  part  of  the  question,  is:  As  far  as  possible. 

82.  Is  any  attempt  made  to  give  the  prisoners  good  tastes,  such  as 
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that  for  music,  so  as  to  diminish  the  clanger  of  their  falling,  when  lib* 
erated,  into  habits  of  drunkenness,  or  other  debasing  pleasures  1 

We  should  consider  any  such  arrangement  as  teaching  mosio  unsuit- 
able in  a  prison. 

83.  Is  any  effort  made  to  induce* the  prisoners,  from  their  shave  of 
their  earnings,  to  help  to  support  their  families,  or  to  make  restitoliim 
to  those  whom  they  have  robbed,  or  otherwise  injured  t 

The  only  case  in  which  convicts  can  assist  their  tlamilies  is  where  they 
had,  on  conviction,  private  property ;  this,  under  certain  regulations, 
they  can  send  to  their  friends. 

84.  If  not,  is  there  any  other  way  in  which  they  can  practically  give 
that  evidence  of  moral  improvement  which  is  afibrded  by  a  willingness 
to  forego  selfish  advantages  for  the  benefit  of  others  f 

Kg. 

85.  Are  efforts  made  to  keep  up  the  domestic  ties  of  prisoners,  such 
as  allowing  them  to  see  members  of  their  family,  from  time  to  time,  ex- 
cept when,  under  the  circumstances,  these  ties  must  be  hurtful  f 

Yes;  such  efforts  are  made;  prisoners  are  allowed  to  be  visited  b|y 
friends  when  their  conduct  merits  it.    See  rules. 

86.  What  agencies  are  employed  to  provide  discharged  prisoners  with 
work,  in  order  to  prevent  their  relapse ;  and  with  what  results  t 

An  agent  in  the  case  of  male  prisoners  is  appointed,  with  satisfactory 
results.    See  reply  to  query  87. 

87.  Are  any  other  efforts  made,  through  prisoners'  aid  societies,  Tef- 
nges,  or  otherwise,  to  encourage  discharged  prisoners,  desirous  of  doing 
well,  and  to  prevent  their  relapse  f 

Yes;  by  the  *^  Golden  Bridge  Befuge''  and  the  <<  Shelter,"  for  females. 

88.  What  means  are  taken  to' trace  prisoners  after  their  discharge,  in 
order  to  asoertain  what  is  their  subsequent  career  f 

Sot  beyond  espiration  of  sentence.  While  on  license  the  convicts 
ve  ander  police  supervision  provided  by  fifth  section  of  prevention  of 
ttimes  act,  1871.    (Copy  herewith.) 

89.  General  and  miscellaneous  remarks. 

SnehfuU  details  are  given  of  the  working  of  the  siystem,  in  tbe^axuiual 
npoits,  that  we  consider  remarks  unnecessary. 

PATRICK  JOSEPH  MUKEAY, 
J.  BARLOW, 

Directors. 
lUacH  6. 1872. 

Mount  Joy  Male  Prison. 

BaUy  routhie  ofpriioners  in  $eparatum  and  tugooiatwn. 


DigpoMd  of  time~pri0ooei«  in  Mpantkm. 

Inwinter—hooiB. 

&»a.m 

Firit  bell,  prlaonen  riM,  wa«fa,  nrnke  thdr  bedi,  and  «weep 
Exerciiie 

6.8Dain. 

«to7».ta 

Tto  8  aiin. 

7to»».m 

Workincellii , 

6  to  9  a.  BL 

•to  91 30  •.m 

Breakfast  hour 

0  to  9. 30  m.m. 

*»toapim 

Work  in  cells,  oxeept  one  hour's  schooling,  flatly,  for  tint  and 
second  school  classes,  and  one  hour's  soaooliog  three  dam  in 
the  week  for  third  school  cUss. 

Dinner  hoar  and  school^teachinsr  In  cells 

9.30to2p.Ai. 

Sto1!p.m. 
3to7p.m. 
Tto  7. 15  p.  BL 

tto3pi« 

>»o7p.m 

Workin  cells .: 

7to7.J5p.A.. 

..It. 

and  gas  extiiigoished  in  eells  at  8|  o'clock,  p.  m. 
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Ten  and  a  half  boars'  work  daily  in  snmmer  and  nine  and  a  half  hoara 
in  the  winter  months. 

Boinan  Catholic  prisoners,  in  separation,  attend  chapel  from  7  to  8 
o'clock  a.  m.,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays.  Protestant  pris- 
oners, in  separation,  attend  churoh  from  10  to  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  on 
Mondays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays.  Sundays  and  holidays  liomaa 
Catholic  prisoners  attend  mass  from  7  to  8  a.  m.  Eeli^ious  instrno- 
tions  from  12  to  1  p.  ro.  Tlie  Protestant  prisoners  at  Divine  service 
from  10  to  11  a.  m. ;  Presbyterian  prisoners  from  8  to  9  a.  m.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  is  devoted  to  reading  in  cells,  except  two  hours  for 
exercise. 


In  Biunmer— hoara. 

BispoMl  of  tlme—priflonen  in  association. 

In  winter— boon. 

5. 30  ft.  m 

First  bell,  prisoners  rise,  wash,  make  their  beds,  and  sweep 

their  oells. 
Work 

6.30  a.m. 

8to8A.m 

7  to  8  a.m. 

8  to  9  Ik  m 

Exercise 

8  to  9  a.  m. 

ttolOa.in 

Breakfast  hour 

9  to  to  a.  m. 

10  to  8  n.  m 

Work 

10  to  3  p.  m. 
2  to  3  p.  m. 
3to6p.m. 

6  to7p.m. 

7  to  7. 15  p.  m. 

9  to  3  p.  m 

Dinner  liour 

3  to  8  p.in 

Work,  except  one  hour's  ezerdse  daily  to  the  advanced  dass. . . 

6to7p.m 

7io7.15p.m 

Supper,  and  doable-lock  prisoners  retire  to  bod  at  8^  o'clock, 
and  gas  exUngoished  in  oells  at  81  o'clock  p.  m. 

Nine  hours'  work  daily  in  summer  and  eight  hours'  in  the  winter 
months. 

Prisoners,  in  association,  attend  chapel  from  7  to  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays;  with  tliese  exceptions,  the  routine  is  the  same 
as  on  the  other  days.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  Bomau  Catholie 
prisoners  attend  mass  from  7  to  8  a.  m.,  and  for  religious  instructions 
between  12  and  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  Protestant  prisoners  attend 
Divine  service  from  10  to  11  a.  m.,  and  the  Presbyterian  prisoners 
from  8  to  9  a.  m.  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  reading  in 
their  cells  and  exercise. 

The  Protestant  prisoners  attend  at  religious  instructions  on  Mondays 
from  10  to  11  a.  m.,  and  on  Fridays  at  Divine  service  from  10  to  11 
o'clock  a.  m.,  and  on  Saturdays,  for  issue  and  exchange  of  books,  from 
10  to  11  a.  ni. 

P.  N.  HACKETT, 

Qov&rnbr. 

February  9, 1872. 

Mount  Joy  Female  Convict  Prison,  January  23, 1872. 

Daily  routine  for  summer  months. 

Prison  unlocked  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 
Prisoners'  breakfast  served  at  6.30  a.  m. 
Matrons'  breakfast  hour,  1st,  6.45  to  7.45  a.  m. 
Matrons'  breakfast  honr,  2d,  7.45  to  8.45  a.  m. 
Prisoners'  dinner  served  at  11.30  a.  m. 
Matrons'  dinner  hour,  Ist,  11.45  a.  m.  to  12.45  p.  m. 
Matrons'  dinner  honr,  2d,  1  to  2  p.  m. 
Prisoners'  supper  served  at  5.15  p.  m. 
.   Prison  locked  at  6  p.  m. 
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PRAYERS. 

Roman  Catholic  prisoners,  probation  class,  8.40  to  9  a.  m. 

Mon^ng. 

Protestant  and  Presbyterian  prisoners,  6  to  6.20  a.  m. 

A,  First,  second,  third,  and  probation  classes,  (morning.) 

Roman  Catholic  prisoners,  second  and  third  classes,  4  to  4.20  p.  m.. 

Ijvening. 

Roman  Catholic,  first  and  A  classes,  4.45  to  5.5  p.  m. 
Protestant  and  Presbyterian  prisoners,  4.45  to  5.6  p.  m. 
¥ivBt  and  A  classes,  evening. 

SCHOOL  HOURS. 

Prom  8  to  11  a.  m.,  and  from  2  to  4.30  p.  m.,  daily,  (Saturdays  ex- 
cq^ted.) 

Second  and  third  class  prisoners  attend  daily  from  2  to  3  o'clock 
p.m. 

Probation  class,  from  3  to  4.15  p.  m.,  daily. 

First  and  A  class  prisoners  on  alternate  days,  from  9  to  11  a.  m.;  of 
Aese  classes,  the  prisoners  in  third  and  fourth  books,  and  those  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  the  prison,  join  the  others  from  10  to  11  a.  m. 

Befage  class  not  employed  in  laundry,  (those  employed  in  laundry  do 
not  attend  at  all,)  from  8  to  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  daily. 

Hours  of  labor,  9J  daily. 

Prayers,  exercise,  school,  and  labor  go  on  simultaneously. 

DELIA  I.  SID  WILL, 

Superintendent 

Mount  Joy  Female  Convict  Prison,  January  23, 1872. 

Daily  routine  for  winter  monihs. 

Prison  unlocked  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 
Prisoners'  breakfast  served  at  7.15  a.  m. 
UatroDs'  breakfast  hour,  1st,  7.30  to  8.30  a  m. 
Matrons'  breakfast  hour,  2d,  8.30  to  9.30  a.  m. 
Prisoners'  dinner  served  at  12  m. 
Matrons'  dinner  hour,  Ist,  12.15  to  1.15  p.  m. 
Matrons'  dinner  hour,  2d,  1.30  to  2.30  p.  m. 
Prisoners'  supper  served  at  6.15  p.  m. 
Prison  locked  at  6  p.  m. 

PRAYERS. 

Soman  Catholic  prisoners,  probation  class,  9.40  to  10  a.  ro. 

Morning. 

Protestant  and  Presbyterian  prisoners,  7  to  7.20  a.  m. 

A,  first,  second,  third,  and  probation  classes,  morning. 

Boman  Catholic  prisoners,  second  and  third  classes,  4.30  to  4.50  p.m.. 
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Roman  Catholic,  first  and  A  classed  4.45  to  5.5  p.  m. 
Protestant  and  Presbyterian  prisoners,  4.45  to  5.5  p.  m. 
!Fir8t  and  A  classes,  evening. 

SCHOOL  HOURS. 

From  8.45  to  11.80  a.  m.,  and  from  2  to  4.30  p.  m.,  daily,  (Saturday 
excepted.) 

Second  and  third  class  prisoners  attend  daily  from  2  to  3  p.  m. 

Probation  class  prisoners  attend  from  3  to  4  p.  m. 

First  and  A  class  prisoners  on  alternate  days  from  9.30  to  11.30  a.  m. 
Of  these  classes,  the  prisoners  in  third  and  fourth  books,  and  those  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  the  prison,  join  the  others  from  10.30  to  11^0  a. -m. 

Befuge  class  not  employed  in  laandry,  (those  employed  in  laundry  do 
not  attend  at  all,)  from  8.45  to  9.30  a.  m.,  daily. 

Hours  of  labor,  9  daily. 

Prayers,  exercise,  school,  and  labor  go  on  simultaneously. 

DELIA  I.  SIDWILL, 

SuperintenAmU. 

•    Mount  Joy  Female  Convict  Prison. 

Sunday  routine  for  winter  months. 

Prison  unlocked  at  7  a.  m. 

Boman  Oatholic  service  (1st)  from  7.15  to  8  o'clock  a.  m. 

Boman  Catholic  ssrvioe  (2d)  from  8.15  to  9  o^olock  a.  m. 

fHalf  the  number  of  prisoners  attend  the  first  service  and  the  «othar 
half  the  second  service.) 

Protestant  service  from  7.15  to  8.15  a.  m.  (For  all  Protestant  priaon- 
ers.) 

Presbyterian  service  from  10  to  11  o'clock  a.  m.  (For  all  Presbyterian 
prisoners.) 

Benediction  for  the  Boman  Catholic  prisoners  who  attended  thu  first 
^service  from  11  to  12  a.  m. 

Prayers  for  all  creeds  from  12  noon  to  12.80  p.  m. 

Matrons'  breakfast  hour  (1st)  from  8  to  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

Matrons'  breakfast  hour  (2d)  from  9.15  to  10.15  a.  m. 

Prisoners'  breakfast  served  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

Matrons'  dinner  hour  (1st)  from  11.45  a.  m.  to  12<45  p.  m. 

Matrons'  dinner  hour  (2d)  firom  1  to  2  o^oloek  p.  m. 

Prisoners'  dinner  served  at  12.40  o'clock  p.  m. 

Probation,  third,  second,  laundry,  and  inv^id  classes,  ezemiMd  'be- 
fore the  dinner  hour,  and  the  first  and  advaneedclaases'fhHn  2.15^  S.1S 
:P.  m. 

Prisoners'  supper  served  at  4  o'clock  p.  m. 

Prison  locked  at  5  o'clock  p.  m. 

DELIA  I.  SIDWILL, 

SnperintendmU. 

February  12, 1872. 

Mount  Joy  Feiiale  Convict  Prison. 
Sunday  routine  for  summer  months. 

Prison  unlocked  at  6.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Boman  Catholic  service  (Ist)  from  6.45  to  7.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Boman  Catholic  service  C2d)  from  7.45  to  8.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
Plrotestant  service  from  6.45  to  7.45  o'clock  a.  m. 
Presbyterian  service  from  IQ  to  11  o^cloek  &.m. 
MutroBB'  breakfast  hoor  (1st)  frtun  7.30  to  a30  o'<dock  a.  m. 
Matrons'  breakfast  boar  (2d)  from  8.45  to  9.45  o'clock  a.  m. 
Pdmiera'  breakfast  served  at  8.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
All  tbe  other  arrangenenta  same  as^  given  in  winter  KM>ntlis,  Sonda^ 
MrtiDa 

DBLIA  I.  aiDWILL, 

Superintendemt. 
IBBUARY  12, 1872. 

Spike  IsLAin)  Convict  Peisow. 
Detailed  statement  of  the  daily  routine. 

SUMMER. 

Flf$t  hetty  5  o'clock  a.  tn. — ^Prisoners  arise  and  make  up  beds ;  officers  • 
ame  and  collect  in  the  prison  from  ontside. 

Second  bdl^  5f  a.  m. — Parade  of  officers ;  unlock  prison,  dhiw  rations, 
and  serve  breakfast. 

Third  bell,  6J  a.  m. — ^Breakfast,  officers  and  prisoners,  the  intern  guard 
(aeoond  relief)  continuing  on  duty. 

Fourth  heUy  Of  a.  m. — Parade  of  day-officers ;  prison  unlocked,  and 
<rfficer8  and  prisoners  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship.  Prayers 
wid  for  the  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  by  officers  of  these  persua- 
fions,  the  Boman  Catholic  chaplain  or  his  assistant  officiating  in  chapel ;. 
time  occupied  in  prayers  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

Fifth  belly  7  J  a.  m. — Parade  after  prayers.  Prisoners  marched  to  their 
K8p«ctive  places  of  employment,  where  they  remain  until  dinner-bell,  at 
quarter  to  12  noon. 

Sixihbellj  quarter  to  12  noon. — ^Prisoners  recalled  from  work  for  dinner. 
.  Priacm  locked  up  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  two  night-reliefs  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  on  leave)  posted  on  extern  and  intern  duty  during  the 
dinBer-hour. 

Seiimth  bellj  1  p.  m. — ^Warders  parade  and  unlock  prison.  Prisoners 
nuoched  to  labor  under  their  respective  officers  and  remain  on  the  works 
HBtil 6 p.  m.,  when  the  recall-bell  rings  and  supper  is  served  out.  School- 
ing is  carried  on  in  the  prison  up  to  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

*  winter. 

The  winter  routine  is  the  same  asthe  summer,  except  that  the  unlock- 
ing in  the  morning  and  the  locking  up  at  night  varies  with  the  light,, 
according  as  the  days  shorten  and  lengthen,  and  that  during  the  winter 
months  the  warders  breakfast  before  going  on  duty. 

Bie  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  chaplains  attend  two  days  a  week 

^^  viz :   Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  por- 

*  tionfi  of  the  prisoners  of  each  religious  persuasion  are  withdrawn  from 

the  works  and  receive  instructions  from  their  respective  clu^lains  for 

two  hours. 

1*6  entire  body  of  the  convicts  leave  off  work  two  hours  earlier  on 
Saturdays  than  on  other  week-days  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  and  feet- 
washing,  cleaning  shoes,  exchanging  clothing,  &c. 
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Sunday  routine. 

First  bellj  6|  a.  m. — Prisoners  arise  and  make  np  beds. 

Second  belly  7  a.  m. — Parade  of  officers ;  unlock  prison,  draw  rationa 
and  serve  breakfast. 

Third  beUj  H  a.  m. — ^Prisoners  parade  and  attend  mass  till  aboat  S| 
a.  m.;  they  are  then  marched  to  their  respective  wards  and  locked  up. 

Fourth  bell,  8J  a.  m. — Prison  officers  paraded  and  dismissed  to  break- 
fast, the  intern  daty  being  taken  up  by  the  first  relief  of  the  previooi 
night 

Fifth  bell,  9^  a.  m. — ^Officers  parade  after  breakfast  and  unlock  prisoiii 
the  sick  are  taken  to  hospital,  the  Presbyterian  prisoners  attend  serr- 
ice,  and  the  others  are  exercised  by  classes  round  the  prison  square. 

Sixth  bell,  10.55  a.  m, — ^Eoman  Catholic  service,  which  is  over  abooft 
if^  o'clock  or  soon  after,  exercise  till  123  o'clock.  Protestant  servioi 
£r9iall|tol2i. 

Seventh  bell,  1  p,  m. — ^Dinner  served.  Dinner  hour  from  1^  to  2|  for 
both  officers  and  prisoners ;  2|  o'clock  parade  of  prisoners,  and  their 
persons  and  clothing  inspected  by  the  chief  and  principal  warders, 
l^risoners  at  exercise  or  reading  in  their  wards  till  lock-up,  which  is  al 
6  o'clock  in  summer  and  varies  with  the  light  in  winter. 

PETER  HAY, 

Oovemor. 

January  19, 1872. 

LusK  Convict  Prison. 

Daily  routine  of  duty  for  prisoners. 

^  a.  m.  Bing  bell ;  fold  bedding  and  dress. 

5.30  a.  m.  King  bell ;  officers  parade,  unlock  huts,  and  roll-call. 

5.45  a.  m.  Ring  bell;  prayers. 

6  a.  m.  Ring  bell ;  breakfast. 

6.30  a.  m.  Ring  bell ;  parade  prisoners  in  classes  to  work. 

12  p.  m.  Ring  bell ;  dinner. 

1  p.  m.  Ring  bell ;  resume  work. 

5  p.  m.  Ring  bell ;  return  from  work,  and  supper. 

5.30  a.  m.  Ring  bell ;  to  school  and  lecture. 

7.30  p.  m.  Ring  bell ;  make  beds. 

7.45  p.  m.  Ring  bell;  to  prayers. 

8  p.m.  Ring  bell;  count  prisoners  ;  lockup. 

9  p.  m.  Ring  bell ;  to  bed. 

R.  GUNNING, 

Superintendent 

LusK  Convict  Prison. 

Daily  routine  of  prisoners'  employment  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

0.00  a.  m.  Ring  bell;  fold  bedding  and  dress. 
0.30  a.  m.  Ring  bell ;  officers  parade;  unlock  huts. 
6.45  a.  m.  Ring  bell ;  breakfast. 
8.00  a.  m.  Ring  bell ;  prisoners  let  out  to  exercise. 
8.30  a.  m.  Ring  bell ;  count  all ;  Roman  Catholics  to  prayers,  at  villagt 
chapel. 

11.00  a.  m.  Ring  bell ;  Roman  Catholics  from  praters ;  parade  alL 
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11.45  a.  m.  King  bell ;  parade  all ;  Protestants  to  prayers  at  village 
drnrch. 
12.30  p.  Di.  King  bell ;  prisoners  to  read  in  hut. 
1.30  p.  m.  Ring  bell ;  prisoners  let  out  to  exercise. 
2.00  p.  m.  Bing  bell;  JProtestants  return  from  prayers;  dinner. 
2.30  p.  m.  Bing  bell ;  lecture. 
3.00  p.  m.  Bing  bell;  prisoners  let  out  to  exercise. 
4.00  p.  m.  Bing  bell ;  general  parade. 
4.45  p.  m.  Bing  bell ;  make  beds. 
5.00  p.  m.  Bing  bell ;  supper. 
6.00  p.  ra.  Bing  bell;  to  read  in  hnt. 
7.45  p.  m.  Bing  bell;  to  prayers. 
8.00  p.  m.  Bing  bell ;  count  prisoners ;  lock  up. 

LusK  CoNviOT  Prison. 
Employment  of  time  in  school. 


Day. 


Monday  .... 
Toeeday.... 
Wednesday. 
Tbnnday... 

Friday  

Satoiday... 
fionday 


Sabjects. 


Reading,  spelling,  writing,  aritbmetio 
Reading,  writing,  English  grammar. 
Geography  from  umps,  exercises  on  ship. 
Reading,  spelling,  writing,  from  dictation. 
Competitive  examination. 
Simple  acconnts. 
Moral  lessons. 


Hoots  of  instmction  from  5^  till  7^^  p.  m. 


C.  DALY, 

School  Instructor. 


VIIL— BUSSIA. 

(No  answers  were  furnished  by  tKe  Bussian  government  to  the  ques- 
tions submitted;  but  Oouat  W.  Sjllohub,  the  originator,  six  years  ago, 
ofaaeseeedingly  interesting  experiment  in  prison  discipline  at  Moscow,* 
ooiDiDQnicated  a  paper,  detailing  the  progress  and  results  of  that  experi- 
ment down  to  June  1, 1872.  He  had  previously,  several  years  since, 
commnnicatod,  for  publication  in  one  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  New 
Tork  Prison  Association,  a  more  general  paper,  giving  a  full  description 
of  tbe  prison  system  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  essay  now  furnished 
baseqael  to  the  former;  and  as  that  gave  an  account  of  the  establish- 
o^t  and  early  workings  of  the  house  of  correction  at  Moscow,  this 
gives  the  results  of  six  years  of  intelligent  and  earnest  work  in  it; 
i^esalts  which  must  be  regarded  as  equally  remarkable  and  gratifying. 
its  perusal  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  all  who  watch  the  signs 
of  progress  in  this  important  department  of  social  philosopny.] 

1.  Count  Sollohub's  eepobt. 

[Translation.] 

The  paper  sent  to  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  was  written 
at  the  time  when  the  house  of  correction  at  Moscow  had  just  inaugurated 
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a  new  prison  qrstem.  That  syst^n  took  for  its  basis  a  theory  of  prison 
labor  till  then  unknown.  It  maintained,  so  far  as  the  execation  of  the 
sentence  was  concerned,  the  most  inflexible  rigor.  But  it  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  day  ^hen  the  prisoner  should  recover  bis  liberty.  In  view 
of  that  day  it  prepared  for  the  liberated  convict  the  possibility  of  ac- 
quiring habits  of  order,  useful  knowledge,  and  a  ea|>kal  in  money,  in- 
dispensable as  a  shield  against  new  temptations.  The  ^rstem  Uius 
offered  a  twofold  combination — that  of  preventing  relapses  and  that  of 
augmenting  the  resources  of  the  administration  by  giving  to  the  pris- 
oners an  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  cstablishmfint.  It  was  neoessary 
to  await,  from  time,  the  results  of  this  experiment*  We  are  already 
able  to  cite  some  statistics  which  have  a  mute  eloqnenee. 

The  prison  entered  upon  its  untried  path  in  1865,  though  still  embar- 
rassed by  the  progress  of  the  constructions,  and  amid  the  hesitations 
which  always  accompany  a  new  experiment.  A  report,  published  June  1, 
1871,  furnishes  the  following  results:  There  were  admitted  into  the 
two  houses  of  correction — male  and  female— from  18G5  to  1871 : 

Men.  Women. 

Sentencedfora  terra  of  more  than  a  year 1,316  260 

Sentenced  for  a  term  of  less  than  a  year 486  207 

Imprisoned  by  desire  of  their  parents : 17  2 

Total 1,H19  409 

1,819 

Grand  total 2,128 

It  is  necessary  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  fixing  of 
the  minimum  of  one  year  for  correctional  imprisonment  is  made  the 
object  of  general  legislative  measures,  the  house  of  correction  of  Moscow 
could  not  be  an  exception.  It  is,  therefore,  only  from  a  population  of 
1,316  men  and  200  women  that  a  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  effect 
of  the  new  system.  The  results  of  the  industrial  workshops,  shown  by 
the 'statistics,  are  as  follows : 

Prisoners  recognized  in  the  prison  as  master-workmen  and  who  have 
become  entitled  to  wages : 

Boot-makers 164  since  1865. 

Hosiers i 136  since  1865. 

Weavers  of  linen 84  since  1868. 

Weavers  of  woolen  stafib 103skioe  1869. 

Weavers  of  ribbons 93  sinoe  1868. 

Weavers  of  galloons 110  since  1867. 

Weavere  of  belte 50  since  1868. 

Weavers  of  searfb 17 

Shoemakers 60  since  1865,  closed  in  180Bi. 

Book-binders 29  since  1866,  closed  in  186a 

Preparers  of  cUlpfr 35  since  1866,  closed  in  18fl». 

Glovers 1  since  1866,  closed  in  1866. 

Cotton-spinners  u. 2  since  1866,  closed  in  1868. 

Makers  of  binders'  boards Seiace  186^, closed  in  1871. 

l^lors 58  since  186a 

Makers  of  cigarettes 56  since  1868,  closed  in  1871. 

Total  .^ 1,015 

Thus  the  prison  has  given  back  to  society  1,015  artisans,  the  majority  ot 
whom  had  previously  no  knowledge  of  a  trade. 

The  following  table  affords  proof  that  the  prisoner,  moved  by  the 
hope  of  regaining  for  himself  a  position  above  want,  becomes  an  excel- 
lent workman,  and  so  is  able  to  break  off  from  those-  vicions  habits 
which  were  sure  to  plunge  him  again  into  misery. 
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The  report  shows  that  the  industrial  labors  thus  executed  have 
produced — 

Bi)ot8 15,425        pairs. 

Hosiery 22,88^       pieces. 

Thread 64, 015  archiues. 

Wwolea  cloth 57^363  arc  hi  nes. 

Bibboim 1,  l.'Ve,  192  archiues. 

Galloons 1,^4,803  archines. 

Girdles 36, 653      pieces. 

Scarfs 27,016      pieces. 


Shoes 41,733  pairs. 

Bi  lid  ers*  boards 9, 065  pieces. 

Cuttings  of  chips 1,653  pounds. 

Gloves 1,710  pieces. 

Calicoes.. 9,600  pieces. 

Manufacture    of   wearing 

apparel 4,132  pieces. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  women  have  knit  20,162  pairs  of  stock- 
ings and  made  310  nets. 

Each  workman  bein^  pushed  on  by  his  own  interest  and  the  fear  of 
fines,  which  have  not  in  the  aggregate  exceeded  216  rubles  51  copecks 
iu  six  years,  there  is  no  occasion  to  stimulate  bis  zeal  or  to  have  recourse 
to  measures  of  severity. 

The  earnings  of  the  master-workmen  amounted,  during  that  time,  to 
the  sum  of  10,062  rubles  79  copecks  for  the  day  of  liberation,  and  4,020 
rabies  55  copecks  spent  in  the  purchase  of  tea,  which  the  master-work- 
men distributed  to  their  apprentices.  The  earnings  received  by  the 
prisoners  have,  therefore,  amounted  to  14,082  rubles  34  copecks. "  The 
treasury  of  the  administration  has  received  for  its  share  of  the  profits 
only  6,705  rubles  98  icopecks,  the  result  of  the  skilled  labor,  but  it  has 
^iued  abundantly  from  the  unskilled  labor.  The  washing  done  for  the 
hospitals  and  aims-houses  iu  the  neighborhood  has  brought  in  7,812 
rubles  97  copecks.  For  the  prison  itself  it  has  saved  an  expenditure, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary,  of  3,932  rubles  95  copecks, 
to  say  nothing  of  mending  to  the  value  of  650  nibles  75  copecks.  The 
prwhicts  of  the  kitchen-gardens  represent  a  sum  amounting  to  6,867 
rabies  73  copeks. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  made  3,949,459  wrappers  for 
newspapers,  realizing  to  the  administration  1,036  rubles  50  copecks. 

In  a  word,  if  the  value  of  the  unskilled  and  gratuitous  labor  of  the 
pnsouers  had  been  estimated,  they  would  have  represented  135,705  days 
of  labor,  amounting  in  value  to  at  least  9,840  rubles  61  copecks. 

The  sum  total  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  prison,  it  will  thus  be 
S€^ii,  has  amounted  to  50,498  rubles  70  copecks.  If  there  be  added 
tbesaviugs  on  the  expenses  allowed  on  the  maintenance,  &c.,  which 
have  amounted  in  six  years  to  10,267  rubles  35  copecks,  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  linen,  clothing,  &c.,  the  general  balance-sheet  will  represent 
3  total  gain  of  60,766  rubles  17  copecks,  of  which  sum  about  one-fourth 
^ill  have  gone  to  the  prison  workmen  and  three-fourths  to  the  adminis- 
tration. This  proportion  seems  normal,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  a  proportion  more  advantageous,  at  least  without  impeding  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoners  and  lowering  the  quality  of  the  work. 

The  treasury  of  the  house  of  correction  of  Moscow  contained  on  the 
1st  June,  1871,  the  sum  of  20,603  rubles  75  copecks  in  vouchers  and  coin. 
The  administration  had  not  received  a  stiver  in  the  way  of  capital  for 
the  organization  of  labor.  The  state  had  only  altered  the  old  buildings 
and  added  some  new  ones,  which  involved  an  expenditure  of  about 
90,000  rubles.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  about  one-fourth  of  this  sum 
luMl  been  re-imbursed  in  June,  1871. 

The  honor  of  such  a  result  belongs  not  alone  to  the  idea  of  the  new 
system,  but  still  more  to  its  execution.  We  cannot  pass  in  silence  the 
•"^rvices  rendered  in  this  regard  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mertz,  immediate 
tlirector  of  the  prison.  It  is  to  his  energy,  his  spirit  of  order  and  econ- 
omy, his  extraordinary  integrity,  and  his  entire  devotion,  that  the  es- 
S.  Ex.  39 1(J 
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tablishment  under  bis  direction  owes  its  reputation,  and  has  been  able 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  students  of  i)enitentiary  science. 

Do  not  tlie  statistics  cited  above  go  far  toward  the  solution  of  the 
most  difficult  problem  in  the  establishment  of  penitentiaries,  viz,  the 
financial  problem  ? 

Who  has  not  heard  a  thousand  times  that  society,  not  being  able  to 
command  pecuniary  means  for  citizens  who  behave  well,  has  not  the 
moral  rip^ht  to  draw  upon  them,  to  any  great  extent,  for  citizens  who 
behave  ill!  Does  it  not  follow  that  no  civilized  country  possesses  a 
complete  and  rational  system  of  means  for  attaining  the  various  ends  of 
penitentiary  discipline?  Has  not  every  country  some  prisons  which  it 
willingly  sliows,  and  others  which  it  would  like  to  conceal! 

A  correctional  prison,  such  as  that  which  we  propose,  is  no  longer  an 
expense  to  the  state;  it  is  an  investment.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
effect  a  loan,  with  redemption  guaranteed  by  the  state.  Such  loan 
would  be  largely  paid  from  the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  when  once  they 
saw  in  that  labor  not  simply  a  sterile  vexation,  but  the  only  means  of 
escaping  the  misery  which  threatens  them  in  the  future.  Thus  have  we 
demonstrated  by  figures  not  only  that  payment  might  be  effected  with- 
out weighing  heavily  upon  the  state,  but  there  would  even  be  an  excess 
of  income,  which  would  gradually  form  a  capital  for  each  prison,  aud 
woijd  enable  it,  in  time,  to  become  self-supporting.  This  same  calcu- 
lation would  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  case  of  penal  prisons,  which,  not 
implying  the  return  of  the  prisoners  into  society,  would  have  no  need  to 
organize  professional  or  mechanical  labors,  but  might  be  devoted  to 
great  enterprises,  such  as  improving  lands,  working  mines,  &c.,  &c 
Joint-stock  companies  might,  in  this  case,  furnish  capital  ad  fioCy  under 
a  stipulation  that  the  product  of  the  prison  labor  should  be  set  apart  to 
there-imbursementof  theloan.  This  would  become  an  unfailingresonrce, 
when  once  the  prisoners  should  have  a  share  of  the  profits  laid  up  against 
the  day  of  their  colonization,  either  in  the  mother-country  or  on  some 
foreign  shore.  Perhaps  the  prisoners  ought  not,  at  first,  to  have  the 
right  of  sharing  in  the  profits,  and  the  i)risons  might,  in  this  view,  be 
organized  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  Irish  system.  But  this  would 
be  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  experience.  The  general  financial  plan 
for  the  support  of  the  prisons  would  have,  in  all  eases,  the  following 
solutions : 

The  preliminary  detentions  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  houses  of  amendment  (cellular  with  a  maximum  of  three  months) 
at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  houses  of  correction  (from  one  to  five  years)  to  stipulate  for  a 
loan  reimbursable  by  the  labor  of  the  prisoners. 

The  penal  prisons  would  undertake,  on  the  same  principle,  enterprises 
to  be  managed  either  by  private  companies  or  by  the  administration  of 
the  state. 

We  had  expressed  the  opinion,  in  our  paper  on  the  prison  question  in 
Kussia,  that  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  amendment  should  be  from 
one  day  to  a  year.  This  classification  was  suggested  by  the  existing 
laws  in  relation  to  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace.  A  prison 
established  on  this  principle  at  St.  Petersburg  has  yielded  the  nioiit 
brilliant  results  as  regards  revenue  from  the  workshops.  It  appears 
from  this  experiment  that  even  the  houses  of  amendment  need  not  be  a 
burden  upon  the  State,  and  may  be  established  by  loan.  But  the  im- 
prisonment was  too  short  to  produce  much  effect  upon  the  habits  of  the 
prisoner;^.    Moreover,  they  had  not  time  to  gain  from  their  earnings  a 
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capital  with  which  to  commence  a  new  life.  Numerous  relapses  were 
the  result.  Grave  disorders  ensued.  The  director  barely  escaped  assas- 
sination. An  event  sadly  memorable,  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Arem- 
burgh,  was  the  consequence  of  a  mutiny  of  the  prisoners,  of  some  days' 
continuance.  The  conclusion  we  draw  from  these  fticts  is,  that  the  state 
ought  to  give  up  the  idea  of  material  profits,  and  establish  houses  of 
amendment,  rigidly  cellular,  with  a  maximum  imprisonment  of  three 
months.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  result  of  the  experiments  under- 
taken at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg — experiments  which  have  not,  as 
yet,  been  elsewhere  conducted,  in  Russia,  upon  a  larger  scale. 

No  doubt  a  great  many  objections,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case  in 
other  countries,  will  be  raised  against  a  system  which  seems  to  be  too 
favorable  to  wretches  in  revolt  against  the  laws  of  society.  It  will  be 
said,  *' Why  give  premiums  to  criminals,  while  you  give  nothing  to  hon- 
est people  who  are  struggling  against  misery  F  These  objections  will  be 
offered  by  persons  who  have  never  made  a  special  study  of  i>enitentiary 
science,  and  have  never  had  a  near  view  of  prison  life.  This  will  be  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority,  who  will  find  it  quite  natural  that  men, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  should  be  buried  alive,  or  confined  in  cor- 
rupting dens,  should  there  prepare  new  crimes  and  new  disorders.  Such 
persons  will  not  admit  that  a  criminal  who  applies  himself  to  labor,  in 
order  that  he  may  lead  a  new  life  in  the  future,  thereby  performs  a 
meritorious  action — the  action  of  an  honest  man — an  action  which  he 
certainly  would  not  accomplish  with  the  zeal,  the  sole  condition  of  suc- 
cess, if  it  had  been  imposed  on  him  simply  as  a  barren  task.  With  too 
little  reflection,  the  majority  cries  out  for  punishment,  always  punish- 
ment, nothing  but  punishment.  But  they  forget  that  punishment  alone 
makes  the  burden  greater,  and  does  not  arrest  relapses.  The  majority, 
therefore^  defends  the  principle  of  excessive  and  useless  expenditures, 
since  the  social  security  gains  nothing  by  them.  The  interesting  little 
sheets  published  in  London  by  the  Howard  Association,  cite  the  almost 
incredible  fact  that  the  same  woman  had  been  arrested  at  Bristol  for 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  time.  Does  the  majority  desire  the  rep- 
etition and  perpetuation  of  facts  like  this  ?  Is  it  so  flush  of  money  that 
it  can  afford  to  throw  it  out  at  the  window,  all  for  the  barbarous  pleas- 
^  of  taking  vengeance  once,  and  of  reserving  the  right  to  revenge  itself 
apin!  Crime,  like  misery,  is  a  disease.  It  should  be  cured,  not  propa- 
giiterl.  Relapses  are  but  falls,  which  prove  that  the  disease  has  not  been 
cured,  and  that  the  punishment  had  no  reason  for  its  existence,  since  it 
only  produced  a  new  crime. 

We  do  not  address  ourselves  to  the  majority,  but  we  call  the  atten- 
tion of  specialists  to  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  crime  by  discipline, 
instruction,  and  participation  in  the  earnings. 

The  house  of  correction  at  Moscow  has  received,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  in  the  course  of  six  years,  1,719  men  and  409  women.  During  the 
whole  of  this  period  it  has  re  admitted,  as  recidivists,  only  eight  men  and 
one  woman.  Of  the  whole  number  there  was  only  one  person  who  had 
been  married,  and  he  had  not  reached  the  point  at  which  a  share  in  the 
earnings  is  allowed  in  the  establishment.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  most  zealoas  of  the  workmen  were  those  who  had  families.  They 
labored  with  intense  earnestness  to  be  able  to  buy  a  dray-horse,  to  build 
a  small  house,  to  set  up  some  little  business.  Later  in  the  history  of  the 
iuiititation,  we  saw  a  large  number  who  exhibited  tokens  of  inteiligei\ce 
in  public  positions.  They  were  employed  as  salesmen  of  the  products 
of  the  industries  which  had  been  taught  them  in  prison.  Many  of  these 
liberated  priusoners  have  found  excellent  places  as  foremen  in  factories, 
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the  ordinary  working  class  in  Eussia  not  being  distinguished  for  sobriety 
or  for  precision  of  workmanship. 

We  cannot  forebear  citing  the  following  fact:  One  of  our  discharged 
prisoners  had  made  a  fortune.  He  had  established  the  hosiery  business 
in  his  native  city,  which,  as  well  as  the  whole  surrounding  district,  had 
never  seen  among  them  a  hosier.  .  Orders  rained  upon  him  from  all 
sides.  This  person  passed  from  misery  to  affluence.  His  wife  dressed 
herself  in  silks;  his  children  attended  school.  He  rented  a  house  for 
which  he  payed  500  rubles,  or  more  than  a  thousand  francs,  per  year. 
In  short,  it  was  riches,  consideration,  complete  regeneration  that  he  had 
attained.  One  fine  morning  he  was  seen  to  arrive  at  Moscow  com- 
pletely robed  in  velvet.  He  came  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  those 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  benefactors.  He  recounted  his  successes, 
but  he  added,  "  I  am  so  happy  that  I  fear  I  shall  become  intoxicated.'^ 

Does  not  this  story  demonstrate  that  the  true  aim  of  all  education  is 
to  form  the  will  ?  There  are  many  natures,  especially  in  certain  nations, 
in  which  the  will  lacks  energy.  This  defect  of  organization  can  be  sup- 
plied only  by  creating  an  artificial  will  by  the  force  of  habit.  On  the 
other  hand,  everything  which  is  obligatory  instantly  awakens  the  desire 
of  rev^olt  and  disobedience.  The  great  difficulty  in  reformatory  prison 
discipline  is  to  attain  the  end  without  weakening  or  discrediting  the 
means.  Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more  efficacious  than  the  religious 
sentiment;  but  we  have  always  feared  to  enforce  the  application  of  it. 
We  have  made  obligatory  only  the  presence  of  the  prisoners  at  public 
service  on  the  Sabbath  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  at  grace  at 
the  hour  of  meals.  But  we  have  placed  in  each  separate  division  of  the 
common  dormitories  an  image  of  Christ  for  the  men,  and  an  image  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  for  the  women. 

Nothing  is  more  touching  or  more  solemn  than  the  moment  when  abso- 
lute silence  pervades  the  prison  in  the  evening.  The  bolts  are  drawn 
on  the  cells,  the  prisoners  have  retired,  but  through  the  gratings  all,  or 
nearly  all,  are  seen  kneeling  before  the  symbol  of  their  worship.  They 
make  their  prayer,  their  own  prayer,  which  they  do  not  confound  with 
the  ceremonial  of  the  discipline.  They  are  not  required  to  do  it.  It  is  a 
necessity  of  their  conscience,  of  their  habits;  and  it  is  precisely  because 
there  is  no  constraint  upon  them  that  the  habit,  contracted  in  infancy, 
has  become  a  second  nature — perhaps  a  salutary  one.  We  feel  a  com- 
miseration for  wretches  endued  with  such  instincts,  and  are  impelled  to 
ask  whether  society  is  not  more  culpable  toward  them  than  they  are 
toward  society.  We  ask  ourselves  also  whether  personal  conference 
with  the  prisoners  is  more  beneficial  than  hurtful,  and  we  think  we  are 
not  deceived  in  affirming  that  it  will  be  efficacious  only  when  confided 
to  ecclesiastics  possessing  not  only  large  human  sympathies,  but  also  a 
keen  penetration  and  a  great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  It  cannot 
be  sufficiently  kept  in  view  that  every  prisoner  is,  naturally,  always  on 
his  guard,  always  defiant,  always  in  a  state  of  antagonism  to  whatever 
proceeds  from  the  constituted  authorities.  It  is  the  natural  reaction  of 
lost  liberty  against  the  power  that  has  taken  it  away.  Give  to  the  pris- 
oner who  has  a  medium  or  long  sentence  the  means  of  earning  money. 
That  he  will  comprehend,  for  money  needs  no  explanation.  This  is 
already  one  form  of  liberty;  but  every  other  measure  will  awaken  ill- 
will,  unless  it  allows  of  a  comparative  freedom.  We  have  made  obliga- 
tory the  presence  of  the  prisoners  at  the  service  of  Sunday,  but  we  have 
thought  it  proper,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed,  to 
leave  it  optional  with  them  to  attend  or  not  to  attend  the  school,  of 
which  religious  instruction  is  made  the  basis.    We  have  only  determined 
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io  principle  that  the  time  spent  in  school  should  be  counted  as  time 
employed  in  gratuitous  labors,  which  the  prisoners  avoid  as  much  as 
possible. 

Our  experience  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  altogether  inexpedient  to 
limit  the  instruction  given  iu  prisoifs  to  the  elementary  branches.  When 
ouce  you  have  made  it  your  aim  to  wrestle  with  low  instincts,  to  induce 
better  habits,  and  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  will,  you  cannot  too 
mach  enlarge  the  horizon  of  intelligence.  Many  prisoners,  even  in 
Bassia,  bring  into  the  prisons  a  knowledge  more  or  less  extended.  Is  it 
jnst  to  carry  their  civilization  no  further  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that 
there  should  be  no  schools  iu  detention  prisons,  nor  in  houses  of  amend- 
ment, which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  cellular,  and  the  iruprisonment 
aboald  not  exceed  a  duration  of  three  months ;  but  in  correctional,  and 
even  penal  prisons,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  progressive 
pedagogical  instruction  should,  without  ceasing,  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  skilled  and  unskilled  labors  of  the  establishment.  Here  the  aid 
of  philanthropical  societies  might  be  of  the  greatest  utility.  We  have 
been  able,  in  this  view,  to  make  only  timid  essays,  but  we  have  had  the 
^ood  fortune  to  find  a  devoted  schoolmaster  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Savenko.  We  think  that  the  chaplain,  who  inspires  by  his  noble  char- 
acter a  certain  reverence,  a  kind  of  awe,  a  principle  of  salutary  author- 
ity, ought  to  be  charged  only  with  the  religious  instruction  of  the  cate- 
chism, of  sacred  history,  and  the  like;  but  that  secular  instruction 
shonld  be  confided  to  one  or  more  professors,  who  should  be  toward  the 
prisoners  rather  friends  than  judges.  It  is  this  which  Mr.  Savenko  has 
thoroughly  comprehended.  He  has  the  air  of  a  person  who  does  not 
know  in  whose  presence  he  finds  himself.  He  treats  his  pupils  with  the 
most  i)erfect  politeness,  and  his  pupils,  knowing  that  they  are  not 
obliged  to  attend  his  instructions,  flock  to  them  with  alacrity  and 
eagerness.  He  has  divided  them  into  three  categories :  the  elementary 
course,  the  higher  course,  and  the  conferences  of  Sunday.  In  the  ele- 
mentary course  there  are  124  pupils;  in  the  higher  course,  54.  The 
conferences  of  Sunday,  which  relate  to  history,  geography,  and,  above 
^,  the  skilled  industries  carried  on  in  the  establishment,  draw 
ueariy  all  the  prisoners  sentenced  for  a  considerable  time.  They 
question  the  professor,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  sure  that 
they  understand  his  lessons.  Never  is  the  least  rudeness  permitted 
in  their  intercourse  with  him.  Mr.  Savenko  is  an  intelligent  worker,  an 
enthusiast  in  his  vocation.  He  writes  instructive  treatises  for  the  pris- 
oners. His  books  of  elementary  instruction  are  remarkable,  and  enable 
the  pupils  to  make  rapid  progress.  His  Sunday  conferences  are  simple 
&&d  popular.  This  man  is  unostentiUiously  useful,  and  we  are  happy 
to  bear  public  testimony  to  his  worth. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  teach  choral  singing  by  note,  according 
to  the  system  of  Galen-Paris-Chev^.  Never,  perhaps,  has  this  system 
produced  more  surprising  results.  Persons,  unable  either  to  read  or 
write,  have  become  able  to  read  music  at  first  sighf.  Instruction,  how- 
ever, was  confined  to  the  forms  and  names  of  the  first  seven  notes, 
which  were  learned  in  a  single  lesson.  Unhappily,  the  course  was  sus- 
pended for  want  of  professors.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend 
instruction  in  music  for  the  inmates  of  correctional  and  penal  prisons. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  singing  is  a  part  of  worship,  there  is  in  it  a  reform- 
atory and  tranquillizing  principle,  which  paralyzes  the  instincts  of  de- 
bauchery, hatred,  and  rebellion.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  resi- 
dence in  a  spacious,  well-aired,  well-kept  establishment,  affording, 
besides,  high  wages,  with  freedom  from  all  care  as  regards  life's  neces- 
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sities,  and  offering  gratuitous  progressive  instruction,  not  even  omitting 
music,  becomes  a  paradise  which  would  awaken  the  desire  to  commit  a 
crime  simply  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  incarceration.  We  have  encoun- 
tered In  six  years  eighteen  attempts  to  escape.  We  are  compelled  un- 
ceasingly to  keep  up  the  most  active  vigilance  against  incendiaries  who 
would  burn  the  establishment.  There  have  been  registered,  within 
these  same  six  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  cases  of  disciplinary 
punishment.  Of  this  number,  seventy-nine  cases,  nearly  two  thirds, 
belong  to  the  years  1869  ai^d  1870 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  period  in  Vhich 
the  infiexibility  of  the  discipline  was  definitively  established.  The  pro- 
hibition against  receiving  alms  from  without,  which  still  defray  in 
Bnssia  the  expense  of  drunkenness;  against  peculations  in  the  prisons; 
against  going  out  with  an  attendant,  either  to  visit  the  confessional  or 
for  any  labors  whatever ;  against  receiving  visits  except  in  a  grated 
conversation-room  ;  the  enforcement  of  separation  and  silence  by  night; 
pitiless  labor  during  ten  hours  of  the  day,  (each  minute  regulated  by 
the  tick  of  the  clock ;  )  a  scrupulous  cleanliness  maintained,  by  the 
dread  of  fines,  military  discipline,  a  monastic  diet,  punishment  al- 
ways present,  always  executed,  always  inflexible,  down  to  the  day 
of  liberation — all  this  must  provoke  the  most  vivid  dissatisfaction. 
Many  of  the  prisoners  spoke  with  delight  of  those  fetid  dens  in  which 
they  swarmed  together  in  numerous  apartments.  There  they  were 
suffocated  with  foul  air;  they  had  no  labor,  no  gain  to  expect,  no  useful 
instructions,  no  care  for  the  future ;  but  they  had  liberty  of  low  de- 
bauchery. They  related  histories  to  one  another,  they  formed  copart- 
nerships for  thieving  while  drinking  brandy  and  playing  at  cards  or 
dice.  They  even  enacted  comedies,  as  shown  in  a  programme  which  we 
have  actually  had  in  our  hands.  All  that  debauchery  can  offer  that  is 
most  foul,  all  that  crimecan  present  that  is  most  hideous,  is  taught  in  these 
vulgar  haunts.  There  is  found  what  those  moralists  who  cry  out  against 
solicitude  in  regard  to  penitentiary  reforms  desire  to  perpetuate,  without 
giving  much  thought  to  the  matter.  They  do  not  at  all  comprehend 
that  it  is  only  by  measures  strictly  penitentiary  that  real  punishment  is 
accomplished,  that  the  liberty  of  doing  evil  is  paralyzed,  and  that  the 
society  which  does  not  accept  the  Christian  duty  of  turning  a  feeble 
man  from  the  path  of  crime  only  pushes  him  further  on  it,  and  is  as 
guilty  as  himself.  We  expected  an  open  revolt;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  occurred.  Those  who  were  most  exasperated  dared  not  assail  the 
life  of  their  chiefs,  as  is  often  the  case  in  prisons  given  up  to  idleness. 
We  attribute  this  fact  to  the  good  sense  of  the  mass,  and  especially  to 
the  monej'  gained  by  their  labor.  The  discipline  alone,  without  the 
alleviation  afforded  by  the  expectation  of  a  better  lot,  would,  undoubt- 
edly, have  led  to  the  gravest  disorders.  It  was  remarked  by  us  that 
the  most  turbulent  prisoners  were  found  among  the  shoemakers,  among 
the  tailors,  and,  in  general,  among  the  artisans  who  w6rk  near  each 
other,  while  the  weavers,  who  are  separated  from  their  comrades  by 
noise  and  distance,  t^ave  a  far  more  tractable  character. 

Man  clings,  above  all,  to  life.  The  privation  of  life  is,  therefore,  the 
greatest  punishment  that  can  be  imposed  upon  him.  But  the  punish- 
ment ceases  at  the  moment  of  its  execution.  Next  to  life,  man's  most 
precious  treasure  is  liberty.  Privation  of  liberty  is  a  punishment  all 
the  more  terrible  in  that  it  does  not  ceaae  as  soon  as  inflicted, 
that  it  is  always  intense,  always  present,  and  that  it  would  be 
intolerable  if  hope,  that  benefactor  of  man,  did  not  come  to  his 
support.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  putting  of  criminals 
inside  the  walls  of  a  great  edifice  constitutes  the  absolute  essence 
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of  the  privation  of  liberty.  Nothing  could  be  less  exact.  The  priva- 
tion of  liberty  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  place  of  abode,  but  rather 
in  the  constraint  put  upon  a  man  during  all  the  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  it  is  only  then  that  the  ])unishment  weighs  like  an  iron  ball.  We 
have  8een,  in  many  prisons,  the  semblancje  of  the  privation  of  liberty, 
but  not  the  real  privation.  Where  the  prisoners  sleep  in  common  dor- 
mitories, where  labor  is  not  systematically-  organized,  where  the  disci- 
pline cannot,  therefore,  be  rigidly  maintained,  where  the  building  is  not 
adapted  to  the  special  aim  of  punishment — there  are  there  always  in- 
tervals of  relative  liberty,  which  paralyze  the  action  of  justice.  It  has 
happened  tons  many  times  to  exhibit  the  correctional  prison  of  Moscow 
to  visitors.  At  sight  of  the  long  range  of  dormitories,  of  their  walls 
8toceoed  and  washed  in  colors,  ot  the  cells  painted  with  oil,  of  the  floors 
covered  with  rope  matting,  of  the  church,  of  the  refectory,  of  the  store- 
rooms, of  the  flower  gardens,  of  the  court,  of  the  workshops,  presenting 
a  scene  of  animation  like  a  great  manufactory,  they  cried  out,  ''  This  is 
not  a  prison ;  it  is  the  land  of  promise ;  a  crime  would  be  committed  to 
get  here."  A  man  came— a  man  of  mark.  He  looked  about  him  and  said, 
"This  is  very  severe;  this  must  be  extremely  painful  to  them."  He 
had  comprehended  the  case.  In  truth,  nothing  is  more  painful  than  to 
be  always  in  a  state  of  constraint,  like  the  machinery  which  moves  a 
dock.  "Rise,  dress  yourself;  clean  your  cell,  make  j'our  bed;  the 
keepers  are  waiting;  the  companies  are  forming;  forward,  march.  It 
ia  the  time  of  making  the  toilet ;  if  you  are  not  clean  you  will  be  pun- 
ished; forwai'd,  march.  You  will  eat  bread  if  you  do  not  become  a 
master- work  man,  and  if  you  have  not  the  means  of  drinking  tea  with 
Tour  comrades.  The  clock  strikes  again.  Forward,  march.  To  the 
workshops,  each  in  his  place;  to  the  kitchen-garden,  every  one  in  his 
place;  the  monitor,  the  overseers,  the  elders,  the  sentinels,  are  at  their 
posts.  No  conversiitions,  no  songs,  no  rest.  Work,  without  reward,  or 
strive  to  earn  money  for  your  future.  That  is  your  affair.  You  will 
work  none  the  less.  Don't  depart  from  the  regulations.  If  you  do,  a 
fine  or  the  dungeon." 

And  in  the  prison,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  a  reformatory  discipline, 
the  punishment  must  be  severe,  for  punishments  which  are  not  so,  and 
^wcially  in  prison,  irritate.  Severity  alone  inspires  awe.  Work  is 
fini^ed.  **  Forward,  march,  to  the  refectory.  You  will  have  meat  only 
«D  Sandays  and  festival  days.  Halt  a  moment.  Forward,  march,  to 
work;"  and  so  on  to  the  moment  in  which  the  last  company  enters  its 
dormitory,  where  silence  reigns,  and  where  one  would  hear  the  motion 
of  a  fly's  wing.  This  constant  pressure  of  the  discipline  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  imprisonment  would  end  in  making  the  prisoner  mad,  if 
it  woe  not  balanceil  by  an  anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  punish- 
ment, ouce  undergone,  will  no  longer  have  any  reason  to  exist.  All 
<^Histraint  is  essentially  hateful,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  our  judg- 
ment is  in  favor  of  admitting  a  certain  degree  of  liberty  in  whatever 
may  be  advantageous  to  the  future  of  the  prisoners.  We  believe  it 
nec^sary  to  give  freedom  of  choice  between  gratuitous  and  waged  labor ; 
fi^eedom  in  the  selection  of  trades ;  permission  to  go  or  not  to  go  to 
school,  or  to  the  Sunday  conferences;  liberty  to  read  or  not  to  read. 
One  does  really  well  only  what  one  does  of  his  own  will. 

We  think  it  proper  t(vadd  some  words  regarding  the  sanitary  results 
of  the  experiment  made  at  Moscow.  There  were  recorded  in  six  years 
21  deaths  oat  of  2,128  prisoners,  about  4  per  cent.  This  number  is 
considerable,  but  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
paeons  brought  to  the  prisons  are  already  enfeebled  by  debauchery. 
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Some  of  the  diseases  that  have  been  cared  have  had  perhaps  their  cause 
in  a  too  restricted  dietary,  insuflBcient  for  men  in  the  flower  of  their  age. 
We  are  not  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  existing  laws  on  this  subject, 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  a  more  substantial  diet  would  be  desirable. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  statistics  which  we  have  thought  proper  to  add 
to  our  memoir  upon  the  prisou  question  in  Russia,  as  published  in  the 
report  of  the  New^  York  Prisou  Association.  We  were  far  from  ex|>ect- 
ing  that  that  memoir  would  cause  any  sensation,  or  that  it  would  pro- 
cure for  us  the  distinguished  honor  of  a  correspondence  with  eminent 
specialists  and  the  flattering  privilege  of  being  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
philanthropical  societies  of  high  repute. 

Among  the  ideas  which  our  conscience  has  constrained  us  to  put 
forth — that  which  has  enlisted  universal  sympathy — is  the  proposition 
to  call  an  international  congress  to  establish  definitively  the  laws  of  an 
improved  penitentiary  discipline.  Tliis  proposition,  however,  was  but 
the  natural  sequence  of  preexisting  facts.  The  secretary  of  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York  had  already  addressed  himself  to  different  gov- 
ernments, with  the  view  of  collecting  information  conceirning  the  modes 
of  prison  administration  of  all  countries.  This  collection  of  materials 
should  evidently  be  only  a  preface.  The  materials  necessitated  a  criti- 
cal examination,  the  critical  examination  a  conclusion,  and  the  conclu- 
sion demanded  publicity.  The  task  undertaken  by  the  association  of 
New  York  involved,  necessarily,  the  international  congress.  We  cannot 
•suflScieutly  testify  our  gratitude  to  the  respectable  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Wines,  for  the  energy  with  which  he  has  pushed  the  prelim- 
inaries of  the  greatest  movement  for  reform  of  which  the  prison  question 
has  ever  been  the  occasion.  Within  a  period  of  less  than  three  years, 
propositions  to  this  effect  were,  sent  to  all  the  civilized  points  of  the 
globe,  and  received  unanimous  adhesions.  A  preliminary  congress,  held 
in  October,  1870,  at  Cincinnati,  declared  itself  on  thirty-seven  questions, 
founded  the  national  association  of  the  United  States,  and  laid  down 
definitive  rules  for  the  international  congress  fixed  at  London  for  the 
month  of  July,  1872.  Mr.  Wines,  clothe<l  with  an  official  character,  came 
to  Europe  to  confer  with  the  different  governments  and  with  specialists 
of  highest  renown. 

Penitentiary  science,  then,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable  activity  of  Mr. 
Wines,  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase.  The  congress,  accepted 
everywhere,  becomes  an  event  of  the  highest  importance.  This  im)>ort- 
ance,  nevertheless,  depends  on  the  direction  which  shall  be  given  to  the 
conferences,  and  on  the  conclusions  which  shall  be  reached. 

Mr.  Wines  is  devoting  himself  to  this  question  as  well  as  to  all  the 
others  connected  with  the  congress.  In  the  midst  of  his  immense  cor- 
respondence and  of  his  numerous  voyages,  he  has  found  time  to  prepare 
a  series  of  questions  addressed  to  the  different  governments,  relating 
to  the  prisons  and  prison  administrations  of  their  several  countries. 

This  series  of  questions  continues  the  work  commenced,  and  seeks  to 
complete  the  documents  and  statistical  data  on  what  concerns  the  pris- 
ons of  all  countries.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Wines,  without  doubt,  is  that  it 
will  belong  to  the  congress  to  declare  itself  as  to  what  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined upon  as  defiuitiv^e  axioms  in  relation  to  penitentiary  science.  It 
is  this  manifesto  of  science  which  we  invoke  with  all  our  heart 

Every  country  has  its  exigencies,  its  traditions,  its  habits,  its 
routine.  Every  country  has  its  vestiges  of  barbarism,  living  ruins  of 
an  ancient  order  of  things ;  but  these  ruins  have  not  yet  been  trans- 
formed into  symmetrical  edifices.  The  troubles  of  war  and  the  labors 
of  peace  have  left  them  still  extant,  perhaps  from  want  of  time,  perhaps 
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from  lack  of  means;  perhaps,  also,  a  little  throngb  indifference.  There 
1*8  no  conntry  whicii  can  boast  of  being  able  to  serve  as  a  model  in  its 
penal  legislation.  There  is  no  conntry  which  does  not  feel  the  pressing 
need  of  important  modifications  in  this  regard.  But  we  do  not  suppose 
that  all  these  sincere  confessions,  these  tardy  acknowledgments  of  na- 
tional shortcomings,  can  take  the  plac^  of,  or  be  an  equivalent  for,  a  con- 
gfress.  There  is  no  government,  however  civilized  it  may  be,  which  can 
feel  complacency  in  appearing  before  such  a  tribunal  to  enumerate  its 
faults.  Matters  of  this  kind  can  only  be  talked  of,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
family  at  home.  We  must  acknowledge  that  >vhen  we  received  the  invi- 
tation to  prepare  for  America  a  memoir  on  the  state  of  the  prisons  in 
Rnssia  we  were  singularly  embarrassed.  We  well  knew  that,  on  the 
one  side,  it  was  disloyal  to  disguise  the  truth,  but  that,  on  the  other,  it 
was  cmel  to  lay  bare  before  foreigners  the  bleeding  wounds  of  one's 
own  country.  We  therefore  determined  to  speak  the  truth  only  in 
some  words;  to  glide  over  it,  as  it  were;  but  to  extend  our  remarks 
npon  the  essays  that  had  been  confided  to  us  in  view  of  the  future. 
There  resulted  from  this  a  misunderstanding,  for  the  essay  was  taken 
for  the  exhibition  of  a  complete  system  already  existing ;  and  special 
sheets,  published  in  England,  in  America,  in  It4ily,  praise  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Russian  prisons;  a  representation  which  was,  unhappily, 
premature. 

There  is,  it  seems  to  us,  another  rock  still  to  be  avoided  by  the  con- 
gress—that of  falling  into  questions  of  detail.  Every  country  having 
its  exigencies  and  it«  jieculiarities,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  separate 
great  humanitarian  considerations  from  those  of  a  local  character. 

The  direction  of  the  debates,  the  choice  of  the  principles  to  be  defini- 
tively established  in  the  name  of  science,  render  necessary,  as  we  think, 
some  preliminary  understanding,  some  preparatory  labors.  We  look 
npon  the  congress  as  a  tribunal  which  will  have  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment, after  having  heard  the  pleadings  of  the  advocates,  but  will  not 
have  the  time  to  study  the  questions  and  to  make  resumes  of  general 
statistics.  It  should  direct  its  attention  not  so  much  to  what  has  been 
or  what  is,  as  to  what  ought  to  be.  Our  opinion  is.  that  the  different 
governments  should  send  to  the  congress  not  official  representatives, 
which  might  embarrass  them,  but  unofficial  ones,  who  might  take  part 
in  the  debates,  without  making  the  conclusions  of  the  congress  rigor- 
oosly  binding  upon  the  countries  of  which  they  might  be  the  delegates. 
8nch  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  English  government.  An  official  inter- 
national congress  could  be,  it  seems  to  us,  only  political.  The  congress 
of  London  ought  to  be  an  affair  quite  different  from  this,  if  it  would  be 
generally  recognized  as  useful.  It  should  be,  no  doubt,  supported, 
patronized,  and  its  expenses  shared  by  all  the  powers;  but  it  ought  to 
gnard  its  special  character,  so  as  to  avoid  all  embaiTassment  in  the 
debates,  and  everything  that  looks  like  binding  the  administrations 
which  are  represented  in  it.  It  is  only  after  the  close  of  the  congress 
that  each  government  will  be  able,  on  the  report  of  its  delegation,  to 
detennine  what  it  will  accept  and  what  reforms  it  will  undertake. 

The  form  of  the  questions  framed  by  Mr.  Wines  seems  to  us  particu- 
larly happy  as  a  basis  of  preliminary  labors  in  view  of  the  congress. 
We  also  take  leave  to  submit  a  series  of  questions,  which  we  offer  to  the 
examination  of  the  srudwts  of  penitentiary  science. 

Our  opinion  is  that  collective  reformation  is  more  important  than  indi- 
vidual refonnation  ;  that  detention  prisons  ought  to  be  connected  with  the 
centers  of  preliminary  proceedings,  and  with  the  judicial  tribunals,  and 
should  be  governed  by  special  regulations  5  that  prisons  for  punishment 
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• 
can  be  of  only  three  classes,  and  must  be  determined  by  the  duration  of 
the  imprisonment ;  that  the  same  prison  ought  not  to  be  used  for  differ- 
ent objects;  and  that  the  sameobject  cannot  properly  be  sought  in  differ- 
ent prisons. 

What  we  would  desire  above  everything  is,  to  establish  the  system 
of  classification,  for  upon  an  exact  classification  depend  the  different 
modes  of  architecture,  of  discipline,  and  of  public  utility.  If  the  con- 
gress does  no  more  than  fix  the  fundamental  boundaries  of  the  classes 
of  prisons  and  the  functions  which  each  class  is  to  perform,  it  will,  by  so 
doing,  have  rendered  an  immense  service  to  humanity. 


2.  Questions  proposed  by  Count  Sollohub  in  view  of  the  ap- 

PROAOHINO  international  PENITENTIARY  CONGRESS. 

1.  Do  you  consider  it  the  aim  of  the  congress  to  secure,  among  civ- 
ilized nations,  a  unanimous  judgment  on  the  most  desirable  legislative 
and  administrative  plan  for  the  general  management  of  prisons  f 

2.  To  avoid  the  loss  of  precious  time,  do  you  not  think  it  desirable 
that  the  congress  engage  neither  in  abstract  discussions  nor  in  studies 
relating  to  what  is  peculiar  to  each  several  country,  but  that  it  seek 
to  come  to  an  understanding  on  fundamental  principles,  on  practical 
axioms,  which  every  civilized  state  should  henceforth  have  in  view  in 
the  managements  of  its  prisons! 

3.  Do  you  not  think  that  these  axioms  should  be  divided  into — 

(a)  General  principles  applicable  to  all  countries; 

(b)  Local  considerations  necessitating  exceptional  measures! 

*4.  In  determining  principles,  do  you  not  consider  it  necessary  to  a  void 
confounding  questions  of  detail  with  general  questions,  so  as  to  avoid 
confusion  in  the  discussions  ! 

6.  Do  you  not  think  that  general  questions  are  summarily  compre- 
hended in  the  principles  of  classification  and  organization,  and  ques- 
tions of  detail  in  the  principles  of  discipline  and  practice  suited  to 
the  different  aims  which  they  should  have  in  view! 

6.  Do  you  think  it  proper  that  the  congress  decline  all  discussion 
of  the  death  penalty,  as  having  no  connection  with  its  special  aim ! 

7.  Do  you  judge  it  proper  that  the  congress  decline  all  discussion 
on  political  rights,  social  order,  bail,  fines,  &;c.,  it  being  impossible 
to  treat  these  matters  thoro  ighly  in  a  first  meeting  ! 

8.  Ought  not  the  congress  to  recognize  from  the  start,^  as  a  bind- 
ing principle,  the  fundamental  proposition  of  Rossi's  Treatise  on  the 
Penal  Code:  ^^hnprisonment  is  punishment^  par  excellence^  among  all  cit- 
ilized  people  f^^ 

9.  Should  not  the  congress  add  to  this  the  following  declaration : 
"  Preliminary  imprisonment  is  a  necessary  evil,  imposed  from  cofisidera- 
tions  of  social  security  f '' 

10.  Should  not  the  general  principles,  applicable  to  all  countries, 
lead  to  the  following  declarations : 

(a)  All  imprisonment  ought  to  have  a  special  aim,  and  that  strictly  de- 
termined ; 

{b)  The  same  prison  cannot  serve  different  ends ; 

(c)  Prisons  of  different  kinds  cannot  serve  the  same  end  ! 

11.  This  being  admitted,  do  you  think  that  all  the  prisons  of  a 
civilized  country  must  belong  to  one  of  the  four  well-marked  follow* 
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ing  forms:  (a)  detention,  (b)   amendment,   (e)   correction,  (d)  punish- 
meot? 

12.  Do  you  think  that  detention  prisons  {maisons  preventives) 
shottld  he  made  the  ohject  of  special  solicitude,  and  that  pris- 
oners awaiting  trial  (detenus  precentifs)  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to 
tiie  hamiliations  and  servitudes  which  should  be  applied  only  to  per- 
sons found  guilty  by  the  courts  t 

13.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  theory  of  detention  of  prisons 
ought  to  be  made  the  object  of  special  deliberations  and  catej^orical  de- 
cisions on  the  part  of  the  congress!  Will  you  not  give  special  thought 
to  this  subject,  which,  as  being  the  most  difficult  point  in  x)enitentiary 
science,  requires  the  convergence  of  all  the  lights  that  can  be  directed 
toward  it  ? 

U.  Do  you  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  fix  a  definite  miinmum 
period  for  the  custody  of  arrested  persons  prior  to  their  transfer  to  the 
detention  prison  t 

15.  What  would  this  period  be  in  principle,  apart  from  local  con- 
siderations ? 

Id.  Do  3'ou  think  it  indispensable  that  the  examinations  be  continued 
subsequently  to  those  of  a  preliminary  character,  within  the  precincts 
of  the  detention  prison  itself,  and  that,  in  this  view,  there  be  established 
in  all  these  prisons  offices  of  committing  magistrates  and  of  deputy 
attorneys  genera  1 T 

17.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  establish  strict  regulations  touching 
the  proceedings  of  committing  magistrates,  with  a  view  to  shortening  as 
much  as  possible  the  period  of  preliminary  imprisonmentt 

18.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  detention  prisons  should  be  adjacent  to 
the  court-rooms,  (palais  de  justice^)  so  as  to  spare  the  prisoners  needless 
humiliation  and  toss  of  time,  and  save  to  the  administration  the  expense 
of  carriage-hire  and  police  escort!     ' 

19.  Would  you  be  able  to  suggest  any  means  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  justice! 

20.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  best  styles  of  architecture  and  modes 
ofdisciphnefor  detention  prisons! 

21.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  uniform  rule  for  all  prisoners  awaiting 
trial  would  lead  to  needless  vexations,  and  that  we  might  properly  recog- 
nize three  classes  of  this  sort  of  prisoners : 

(o)  Those  who  should  be  in  complete  isolation ; 

(^) Those  who  should  be  subjected  to  certain  restraints; 

(c)  Those  who  might  properly  enjoy  comparative  liberty! 

22.  Do  yon  jiot  regard  as  equitable  the  following  principles : 
Every  prisoner  awaiting  trial  has  the  right — 

(fl)To  an  apartment  for  himself  individually  ; 

(^)  To  the  preservation  of  his  clothing  and  his  ordinary  modes  of  life 
as  far  as  possible; 

[c]  To  purchase  for  himself  better  food  than  the  customary  fare  of  the 
prison; 

W  To  smoke,  read,  and  occupy  himself  in  manual  labors  without  being 
Mbject  to  a  detention  of  his  earnings ; 
W  To  receive  visits  authorized  by  the  committing  magistrate; 
(/)  To  exercise  in  the  open  air,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  isolation, 
vhere  cellular  yards  should  be  provided ; 

(g)  To  be  free  from  every  privation,  every  humiliation,  every  incon- 
venience, other  than  those  required  by  the  order  of  the  prison  and  the 
necessities  of  the  preliminary  proceedings! 
23.  Do  you  not  think  that,  nevertheless,  it  would  be  useful  to  neutral- 
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ize  the  evil  influences  which  the  prisoners  might  have  on  one  another! 
What  would  you  propose  to  be  the  best  means  to  this  end  I 

24.  Will  you  please  trace  the  normal  plan  for  a  prison  construction, 
uniting  the  several  localities  requisite  for  trial,  preliminary  proceedings, 
and  detention  ! 

25.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  establish  separate  detention  prisonn 
for  the  two  sexes,  or  may  such  prisons  consist  of  two  separate  sections 
in  the  same  establishment! 

26.  What  would  be  the  maximum  number  of  prisoners  that  might 
properly  be  confined  in  a  detention  prison  ! 

27.  What  are  the  special  exigencies  of  the  country  or  city  in  which  you 
happen  to  reside  for  the  improvement  of  detention  prisons! 

28.  What  would  be  the  proper  discipline  to  be  introduced  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  establishment  without  being  irritating  to 
the  prisoners  ! 

29.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  logical  to  admit  into  the  codes 
only  two  degrees  of  guilt,  when  there  are  three  f 

30.  Do  you  not  think  it  necessary  to  treat  this  subject  in  the  con- 
gress in  a  manner  very  exact !  Does  not  it  appear  to  you  that  confusion 
in  prison  discipline  has  proceeded  from  confusion  in  the  penal  laws, 
which  admit  two  forms  of  guilt,  misdemeanor  and  crimej  whereas  there 
are  three  forms  of  guilt,  corresponding  to  the  three  forms  of  compari- 
son— minimum,  medium,  and  higher — which  may  be  designated  as  mis- 
demeanor, crime,  and  felony,  (d^/t*^,  crime  et  forfait)  Would  not  this 
classification  draw  aft^r  it  the  corollary  that  agaiust  each  form  of  guilt 
there  should  be  established  a  special  system,  which  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  others!  The  system  for  misdemeanors  w^ould  take  for 
its  aim  amendment;  for  crimes,  correction  ;  for  felonies,  punishment. 

31.  Do  you  not  think  it  of  great  importance  to  ordain  that  each 
degree  of  penal  imprisonment,  answering  to  a  particular  aim,  be  rigidly 
determined  by  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  the  duration  of  detention, 
so  that  the  classification  of  prisons  shall  be  controlled  by  the  contiua- 
aiice  of  the  imprisonment ! 

32.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  that  all  existing  penal  prisons  be 
modified  in  this  sense,  and  that  all  those  which  are  not  conformed  to 
the  above  classification  be  regarded  as  abnormal ! 

33.  Do  you  accept  as  logical  the  following  propositions: 

(a)  The  house  of  amendment  has  for  its  aim  to  inflict  on  the  prisoner 
a  salutary  terror,  to  arrest  him  at  the  moment  in  which  he  is  entering 
upon  an  evil  course,  and  to  withdraw  him  from  the  bad  influences  to 
which  he  might  be  subjected  as  well  outside  of  the  prison  as  among  his 
prison  comrades. 

(h)  The  house  of  correction  has  for  its  aim  to  give  to  the  prisoner  a 
new  education,  and  to  prepare  him  for  a  return  to  society  under  condi- 
tions which  would  render  his  return  safe.  In  this  view,  the  correctional 
system  should  use  its  best  eftbrts  to  the  end  that  the  prisoner  on  his 
liberation  may  carry  with  him  a  capital  of  good  habits,  a  capital  of 
newly  acquired  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  a  capitiil  of  money,  without 
which  the  other  two  might  remain  inefficacious.  This  capital  would  be 
acquired  under  the  form  of  wages,  agreeably  to  principles  to  be  here- 
after explained. 

(c)  The  convict  prison  {maison  de  force)  or  galley  (hagne)  has  for  it« 
aim  to  positively  cut  off  from  society  its  members,  recognized  as  uu- 
worthy  to  re-enter  it,  to  the  end  that  they  may  serve  as  an  example, 
and  to  protect  the  general  safety.  The  galleys  must  not,  in  any  case, 
be  confounded  with  deportation.    Distant  or  near,  they  ought  to  con- 
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taiQ  individaally  conWcted  criminals,  and  to  release  them  only  at  tbe 
end  of  the  sentence  fixed  by  the  laws  for  their  imprisonment. 

{d)  The  system  for  the  convicts  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  correc- 
tioDal8,  bttt  the  discipline  more  severe.  The  money  gained  as  wages 
would  not  be  given  unconditionally  to  the  liberated  convicts  as  to  tbe 
liberated  correctioiials,  but  would  be  applied  to  a  system  of  coloniza- 
tion, based  on  capital,  landed  property,  and  family,  the  only  priuciples 
which  can  assure  the  future  of  a  colony.  Tbe  place  chosen  for  coloniza- 
tion would  depend  upon  the  topographical  conditions  of  each  country. 

(e)  The  architecture  and  discipline  of  each  class  of  penal  prisons 
would  be  determined  by  special  considerations  ! 

34.  The  houses  of  amendment  having  for  their  object  to  inspire  delin- 
quents with  a  salutary  terror,  thereby  leading  them  to  avoid  pernicious 
influences,  ought  they  not  to  be  rigidly  cellular,  although  for  short  im- 
prisonments f 

35.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  useful  to  discuss  at  the  con- 
gress the  following  motion : 

The  congress  declares  that  cellular  imprisonment  is  to  be  recom- 
mended only  iu  the  following  cases  : 

Firdt.  For  short  sentences  in  the  houses  of  amendment. 

Second.  As  a  disciplinary  punishment  in  the  houses  of  correction  and 
convict  prisons. 

Third.  It  would  be  desirable  that  all  existing  cellular  prisons  be  reor- 
ganized in  this  sense. 

36.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  duration  of  detention  in  the  cellular 
prisons  of  amendment  ought  not  to  exceed  three  months,  a  term  suffi- 
cient for  the  end  proposed,  while  a  longer  captivity  might  offer  serious 
inconveniences  t 

37.  Would  you  not  think  it  necessary  to  propose  to  all  governments 
adopting  the  cellular  system  for  houses  of  amendment,  to  eliminate 
from  their  legislation  all  penal  detentions  from  three  months  to  a  year, 
OD  tbe  ground  that  that  period  would  be  too  prolonged  for  repressive 
and  too  short  for  correctional  action  f 

38.  Guilt  of  the  first  degree  being  divisible  into  infractions  and  delin- 
quencies, {contraventions  ei  (Ulits^)  do  you  think  it  necessary  to  establish, 
heades  houses  of  amendment,  houses  of  arrest  for  persons  guilty  of  the 
first  of  these  offenses,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  establish, 
for  this  purpose,  sections  in  the  houses  of  amendment,  or,  in  short,  do 
you  think  that  8u<!h  a  distinction  would  be  useless,  and  that  a  slight 
degree  of  culpability  should  only  draw  after  it  a  minimum  term  of  de- 
tention in  the  house  of  amendment  t 

39.  Admitting  that  the  houses  of  correction  should  have  for  their 
object  the  regeneration  of  the  prisoner,  do  you  think  it  wise  to  enact 
that  no  one  shall  be  detained  in  a  house  of  correction  less  than  one  year 
or  nxffe  than  five  years,  and  that  the  penal  laws  should  be  modified  to 
conform  to  this  principle  f 

40.  Do  you  think  that  every  penal  detention  should  have  in  view, 
above  all,  the  time  of  the  prisoner's  liberation,  and  that  the  entire  dis- 
cipline of  prisons  should  be  organized  with  a  view  to  prevent  relapses! 
Jf  by  short  imprisonments  it  is  important  to  give  Jin  energetic  notice  so 
as  to  hinder  the  propagation  of  evil,  is  it  not  important  by  means  of 
sentences  of  a  longer  duration  to  prepare,  in  a  manner  more  sustained 
and  efficacious,  the  correctional  prisoner  for  his  re-entrance  into  society  I 

41.  Does  it  not  appear  just  that  every  penal  imprisonment  should  be 
executed  rigorously  and  without  the  least  feebleness,  but  that  the  epoch 
at  which  the  punishment  shall  end  be  made  the  object  of  a  special  soli- 
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citode!  In  admitting,  to  tbe  fullest  extent,  the  utility  of  moral  in- 
struction, it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  alone  is  insufficient,  where  a 
man  finds  himself,  without  defense,  exposed  to  misery,  scorn,  and  tempta- 
tion, when  the  gates  of  the  prison  are  opened  for  his  egress.  Is  not, 
then,  what  follows  the  prison  more  gi'ave  than  the  imprisonment  it^^lf, 
and  i^  it  not  true  that  in  nearly  all  cases  of  relapse,  the  cause  is  found 
rather  in  the  prisons  than  in  the  recidivists  !  Is  it  not  the  object  of  cor- 
rectional detention,  while  maintaining  the  rigor  of  the  punishment,  to 
impart  to  the  liberated  correctional  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
and  to  attbrd  him  the  opportunity  of  laying  by  such  a  portion  of  his 
earnings  as  will  be  sufficient  for  the  new  struggles  which  he  is  about  to 
encounter! 

42.  Is  it  not  at  the  same  time  highly  useful  to  point  out  without  ceasing 
to  the  prisoner  the  end  which  he  may  gain,  to  arouse  in  him  a  regenera- 
tive aspiration,  to  enable  him  to  gain  a  constant  victory  over  himself, 
and  thereby  to  accomplish  his  complete  reformation  f 

43.  Inasmuch  as  labor  atfords  a  constant  occupation  to  the  mind,  and 
constitutes  besides  the  sole  source  of  income  possible  to  prisoners,  do 
you  not  think  that  the  theory  of  prison  labor  ought  to  be  made  an  ob^ 
ject  of  special  attention  by  the  Congress  ? 

44.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  error  to  confound  under  one  general 
signification  the  three  forms  of  labor  which  may  serve  either  as  punish- 
ment, or  as  a  mechanical  occupation,  or  as  a  means  of  regeneration  f 

45.  Are  you  not  of  the  opinion  that  this  third  form  of  labor  should  be 
liberally  remunerated  in  order  to  form  a  pecuHu^n  for  the  prisoner,  since 
this  must  serve  as  a  safeguard  to  him  after  his  liberation  ? 

40.  Do  you  regard  as  equitable  the  following  regulations  respecting 
correctional  prisoners: 

(a)  Every  prisoner,  received  into  a  correctional  prison,  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  work  without  remuneration,  ten  hours  a  day,  at  rough  manual 
labors,  the  product  of  which  belongs  to  the  administration. 

(b)  Every  prisoner  has  the  right,  if  he  so  elect,  to  redeem  himself  in 
part  from  labor  unproductive  as  regards  himself,  and  to  be  subjected  to 
the  rough  occupations  only  four  hours  a  day ;  if  he  express  the  desire 
to  i)ass  to  mechanical  occupations,  the  product  of  which  shall  be  di\ided 
in  the  following  manner — one-third  for  the  laborer,  two-thirds  for  the 
administration. 

(c)  If  the  prisoner  manifests  the  desire  to  learn  a  trade,  he  is  sub- 
jected only  two  hours  a  day  to  the  rough  work,  but  receives  no  wages 
so  long  as  he  remains  an  apprentice.  On  becoming  a  master-workman, 
he  receives  two-thirds  of  his  earnings  for  himself,  and  the  administra- 
tion only  one-third. 

(d)  The  jirisoner  who  is  already  master  of  a  trade  at  the  time  of  his 
incarceration  receives  but  a  moiety  of  his  wages;  the  other  moiety  goes 
to  the  administration. 

(e)  No  prisoner  has  the  right  to  touch  his  money  before  the  day  of 
his  liberation. 

(/)  Every  prisoner  has  his  little  book,  in  which  is  inscribed,  each 
week,  the  sum  that  he  has  earned  by  his  labor. 

(g)  The  money  of  the  prisoners  is  placed  in  a  particular  case,  inclosed 
within  the  strong  box  of  the  establishment,  but  the  key  of  the  case  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  cashier,  whom  the  prisoners  choose  from  among  them- 
selves, and  who  is  always  present  when  the  money  is  deposited  in  the 
case,  and  when  it  is  paid  out  to  the  prisoners. 

(h)  The  trades  taught  to  the  prisoners  should  be  simple  and  not  requir- 
ing any  great  expenditure  of  funds,  such  as  tailors,  shoemakers,  hoi^iers, 
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bookbinders,  weavers,  &c.  The  trade  should  be  taught  as  a  whole,  and 
not  in  part 

(f)  The  wa^ea  should  be  distributed  in  such  manner  that  the  same 
degree  of  application  would  secure  the  same  benefit. 

(j)  The  infraction  of  a  disciplinary  regulation  should  involve  a  fine, 
to  be  deducted  from  the  peculium  of  the  workn)an. 

(t)  The  prisoners  should  have  the  right  to  establish  their  own  tribunal, 
whose  acts  must  be  ratified  by  the  director  of  the  establishment. 

(I)  The  cantine  should  be  rigorously  prohibited. 

(m)  If  the  customary  rations  of  the  prison  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
snpport  of  the  prisoners,  a  fourth  part  of  the  wages  might  be  devoted  to 
tlie  expense  of  a  more  substantial  nutriment,  but  only  on  the  request  of 
the  prisoners  themselves,  and  under  their  inspection.  The  purchases 
for  this  purpose  should,  nevertheless,  be  confided  to  the  overseer  of  the 
establishment.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  only  master-workmen  should 
be  i»ermitted  to  enjoy  this  privilege. 

(n)  The  superintendence  of  the  work  should  be  in  the  hands  either  of 
the  author! tfes  of  the  prison  or  of  manufacturers  by  profession ;  but  no 
contractor  should  be  in  charge  of  several  branches  of  business  at  once  f 

47.  Might  not  the  congress  resolve  that  in  countries  which  offer  vast 
productive  forces  and  few  arms,  the  labor  of  prisoners  cannot  be  too 
uuch  encouraged  as  an  auxiliary  to  private  industry;  but  th«at  where 
population  exceeds  the  productive  forces,  it  is  im])ossible  not  to  recog- 
nize the  possibility  of  competition  between  prison  labor  and  free  labor! 

48.  What  would  be  your  opinion  in  this  last  case  f  How  could  the 
iujnstiee  be  avoided  that  would  be  done  to  the  free  and  honest  laborer  in 
favor  of  the  criminal,  whose  crime  would  thus  become  a  title  to  public 
assistance  ? 

40.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  question  ought  specially  to  engage  the 
solicitude  of  the  congress  ! 

50.  Since  the  principle  of  reformation  should  effect  a  reconciliation  of 
tbe  prisoner  with  himself,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  cellular  system 
and  the  law  of  silence  can  only  lead  to  a  result  diametrically  contrary  to 
that  which  is  proposed  ?  It  would  then  be  rational  to  prevent  the  irrita- 
tion occasioned  by  both  systems  by  replacing  the  cells  with  separation 
at  night  in  common  dormitories,  and  the  law  of  silence  with  a  discipline 
bv  day  which  would  prevent  (laugerous  conversations,  cabals,  or  even 
orgies.  The  regulations  for  the  night  should  require  that  all  the  dormi- 
tories be  lighted,  that  attendants  circulate  through  them,  and  that 
fllerice  be  enforced  in  them  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  sleep  of  the  pris- 
oners— ^an  arrangement  which  in  no  case  could  be  regarded  as  a  cause 
of  irritation.  The  discipline  of  the  day  should  require  a  triple  surveil- 
knce,  viz :  on  the  part  of  the  overseer  of  the  shop,  the  regular  monitor, 
and  an  old  man  chosen  by  the  prisoners  themselves  from  among  his 
comrades. 

51.  The  rations  of  the  prisoners  being  fixed  by  law,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  prisoners  ought  to  have  delegat4?s,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
be  present  at  the  reception  of  the  provisions,  and  even  to  be  responsible 
for  their  good  quality  1 

o2.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  uuwise  to  confine  the  education  of  pris- 
oners to  the  mere  elements  of  learning,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  establish  in  correctional  prisons  two  courses  of  instruction — one  for 
Wgiimers,  the  other  for  prisoners  who  already  possess  knowledge  of  a 
hi$;her  order!  Do  you  not  think  it  also  indispensable  that  men  speci- 
ally qualified  give  to  the  prisoners,  every  Sunday,  lectures  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  having  relation  to  history,  geography,  chemistry,  physics, 
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the  natural  sciences,  and,  in  general,  to  everything  that  can  enlarge  the 
intellectual  horizon  of  persons  who  are  rather  ignorant  than  guilty  I 

63.  Do  you  not  think  that  prison  libraries  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
special  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  congress,  and  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  the  congress  oflFer  a  premium  for  the  best  work  which  might 
be  written  for  the  use  of  prisoners  ? 

54.  Since  the  congress  will  contain  representatives  of  different  relig- 
ions, do  you  not  think  that  it  should  content  itself  with  resolving  that 
religious  instruction  ought  to  be  made  obligatory  in  every  prison,  with- 
out enlarging  on  the  mode  and  nature  of  such  instruction! 

55.  Do  you  not  think  that  to  establish  order  in  a  ))rison,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  pay  special  attention  to  its  architectural  arrangements  f  Do 
you  accept  as  desirable  the  following  principles : 

(a)  Every  correctional  prison  should  have  a  large  kitchen-garden  to 
serve  as  the  base  of  a  system  of  labor,  being  made  at  once  a  branch  of 
revenue  for  the  administration  and  a  center  of  unremuuerated  manual 
labor ; 

(b)  No  one,  except  the  director  and  the  chief  keeper,  should  have  lodg- 
ings within  the  prison  itself; 

(c)  There  should  be  a  special  court  outside  of  the  prison  to  contain 
the  residences  of  the  chaplain,  the  surgeon,  the  assistant  surgeon,  the 
schoolmaster,  the  midwife,  (for  female  prisons,  which  should  be  cen- 
tral, like  those  of  the  men,  but  established  at  a  distance,  although  under 
the  same  administration,)  the  monitors,  and  the  keepers.  This  court  of 
service  should  contain  also  the  magazines  of  provisions,  tlie  stables,  the 
garden-tools,  &c.  The  overseers  of  the  prison  should  go  there  only  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  service,  and,  beyond  the  time  of  their  ser- 
vice laid  down  by  the  regulations,  should  not  have  the  right  to  remaiu 
there; 

{d)  The  hours  of  rising  and  retiring,  of  labor  and  rest,  should  be  an- 
nounced by  the  bells  of  the  establishment; 

(e)  The  building  of  the  correctional  prison  should  be  divided  into 
three  courts,  in  the  following  manner  : 

First  court.  Wicket,  guard-house,  chancery,  kitchens,  laundry,  store- 
rooms for  the  effects  of  prisoners.  The  main  building,  facing  the  court 
of  entrance  on  one  side  and  the  second  court  on  the  other,  should  con- 
tain the  residences  of  the  director  and  the  chief-keeper,  and  the  apart- 
ment where  prisoners  are  allowed  to  see  their  friends. 

Second  court.  Chapel,  refector}',  store-room  for  clothing  furnished  by 
the  administration,  school  and  library,  dungeons,  dormitories. 

Third  court.  Workshoi>s  for  trades. 

N.  B. — The  hospital  and  baths  should  be  placed  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  contagion  and  fire,  but  within  the  general  inclos- 
nre  of  the  establishment,  which  should  be  marked  by  a  deep  fosse,  and, 
if  necessary,  by  a  wall.  The  prison  for  feniales  should  be  established 
near  by ;  its  bases  should  be  the  same  as  that  for  the  men ;  but  the 
wash-house  should  there  replace  agricultural  labors. 

56.  What  would  be  your  objections  to  this  plan  ? 

57.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  utmost  cleanliness  ought  to  be  main- 
tained in  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  and  that  cleanliness  Ims  also  its 
reformatory  side! 

58.  Do  you  not  think  that  military  discipline  in  an  establishment  of 
this  kind  would  be  too  rigorous  t 

59.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  to  offer  an  international  premium  to 
the  architect  who  shall  furnish  the  best  plan  for  a  house  of  correction  f 

GO.  Do  you  not  think  it  highly  desirable  that  the  congress  offer  ah  in- 
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ternational  premium  to  tbe  engineer  wLo  sliaU  propose  the  best  system 
for  the  ventilation  and  the  water-closet  (lieu  (Vaisance)  of  prisons?  Cheap- 
ness should  be  one  of  the  absolute  conditions  of  this  premium. 

61.  In  general,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  cheapness  in  the  construc- 
tion of  prisons  ought  to  be  a  constant  aim  of  penitentiary  science,  and 
that  establishments  requiring  large  expenditures  of  funds  deform  the 
action  of  justice  by  applying  it  only  to  privileged  prisons,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  great  principle  of  equality,  which  ought  to  make  men  equal 
even  in  the  presence  of  punishment  and  the  benefits  which  may  come 
in  its  train  f 

62.  Do  you  not  think  that  houses  of  correction,  as  they  ought  to  be 
central,  shoiild  contain  not  more  than  six  hundred  inmates  I 

63.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  the  congress  ought  to  occupy  itself 
si>ecially  with  the  question  of  legislation  for  young  criminals  ?  Do  you 
Dot  think  that  short  and  medium  terms  of  imprisonment  ought  to  be 
avoided,  but  that  society^  on  assuming  the  charge  of  a  minor  who  may 
have  committed  a  crime,  should  be  bound  to  charge  itself  with  his  entire 
education  to  the  day  of  his  majority  ! 

64.  Would  not  the  system  of  the  agricultural  colony,  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  model  farm,  be  the  best  means  to  this  end,  as  an  agency  both  of 
instruction  and  of  i)rofitf  What  are  your  views  upon  this  subject  as 
regards  the  country  of  which  you  are  a  citizen! 

65.  Do  you  think  that  deportation,  pure  and  simple,  without  regard 
to  tbe  time  passed  in  the  convict  prison,  and  without  the  principles  of 
a  rational  colonization,  can  be  of  any  utility  whatever  !  If  such  is  your 
Jadc^inent,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  congress  might  make  the  fol- 
lowing declaration :  The  deportation  which  should  only  cause  criminals 
to  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  would  but  shift  the  danger 
of  impunity,  and  therefore  would  have  no  reason  for  its  existence. 

66.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  should  be  careful  not  to  confound  exile 
for  political  causes  with  deportation  inflicted  for  crimes,  since  exile  is 
but  a  banishment  with  liberty  of  locomotion,  while  deportation  should 
be  admitted  only  with  the  clause  requiring  the  convicts  to  undergo  the 
panishmeut  which  they  may  have  deserved,  affording  them,  however,  at 
a  later  period,  tlie  opportunity  of  colonizing  by  means  of  the  money 
vbich  they  should  have  been  able  to  lay  up  during  their  imprisonment  ? 

61.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Irish  system  might  be  applied,  w^holly 
or  in  part,  to  the  management  of  convict  prisons  in  other  countries  ! 

68.  Do  you  think  that  the  galley-slaves  might  be  admitted  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  their  earnings  from  the  moment  of  their  entrance  into  the 
bapio,  or  should  they  remain  a  certain  time  without  the  right  to  any 
^muDeration  whatever  in  order  to  increase  the  severity  of  their  punish- 
ment? 

69.  Do  y^ou  not  think  that  the  disciplinary  severity  of  the  bagnios 
<»nght  to  admit — 

(a)  That  separation  by  night  should  be  effected  in  little  cells  of  brick 
or  8tone ; 

ih)  That  the  prisoners  be  compelled  to  wear  chains  during  a  certain 
time,  and  that  they  be  permitted  to  lay  them  aside  only  after  the  time 
prescribed,  and  not  even  then  unless  they  should  have  deserved  such 
indulgence  by  their  conduct  and  their  application  ; 

(c)  That  for  a  violation  of  discipline  they  be  subjected  to  corporal  pun- 
ishment, which  could  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  class  of  prisons  ? 

70.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  bagnios  should  be  placed  near  the 
localities  in  which  the  criminal  acts  have  been  committed,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  useless  expense  of  transportation,  and  to  serve  as  a  continual 
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example  in  sight  of  the  people;  and  that  the  establishment  of  bagnios 
in  distant  colonies  is  admissible  only  when  the  topographical  conditions 
of  a  country  show  a  too  great  agglomeration  of  inhabitants  in  view 
of  a  marked  insufficiency  of  the  productive  forces  of  that  country! 

71.  The  want  of  money  being  alwaj-s  the  great  objection  which  is 
urged  against  tlie  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  rational  prisons, 
do  you  not  think  that  the  financial  problem  relating  to  this  important 
branch  of  the  administration  of  each  country  would  find  its  solution  in 
the  following  proposition : 

(a)  The  houses  of  detention,  connected  with  the  centers  of  prelimi- 
nary proceedings  and  of  judicial  sentences,  should  be  established  and 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  municipalities,  as  having  relation  to 
the  civic  rights  of  the  citizens  whom  justice  has  not  yet  declared 
guilty,  and  lor  that  reason  having  a  right  to  the  protection  of  their 
fellow-citizens ; 

(b)  The  houses  of  amendment  (cellular, from  one  day  to  three  months) 
should  be  established  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state ; 

(c)  The  houses  of  correction  (separation  by  night,  labor  stimulated, 
from  one  year  to  five)  should  be  established  by  the  aid  of  a  loan  re- 
imbursable from  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  correctionals  would  devolve  upon  the  state  until  the  for- 
mation of  capital  funds,  which  the  prisons  of  this  category  would  have 
to  provide ; 

(rf)  The  convict  prisons  or  bagnios,  with  sentences  from  five  years  to 
life,  remissible  conditionally,  should  be  established  by  j6int  stock  com- 
panies, as  great  enterprises  are  set  on  foot,  or  by  the  state  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  formation  of  an  obligatory  capital,  realizable  only  by  the 
participation  of  the  prisoners  in  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  in  view  of 
their  colonization,  should  take  for  their  base  the  principles  proposed  for 
the  correctional  prisons  ? 

72.  Are  you  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  ideas  above  set  forth  might 
be  made  the  object  of  the  special  attention  of  the  congress  ?  Do  you 
think  that  questions  of  colonization,  being  outside  of  what  relates  spe- 
cially to  prisons,  could  not  be  properly  debated  by  the  congress  ? 

73.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  think  that  the  question  of  prison  ad- 
ministration ought  to  be  the  object  of  an  unanimous  judgment  ? 

74.  Do  you  think  that  every  prison,  in  order  to  maintain  all  the  rigors 
of  discipline,  ought  to  be  conducted  on  a  war  footing,  like  a  regiment  in 
service  or  a  vessel  in  commission  ? 

75.  Do  you  think  that  the  prisons  of  a  country  ought  to  depend  on 
the  ministry  of  the  interior  or  on  the  ministry  of  justice,  or  that  the 
detention  prisons  alone  ought  to  depend  on  the  ministry  of  justice,  and 
the  others  on  the  ministry  of  the  interior  t 

76.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  topographical  features  of  the  different 
countries  should  have  an  influence  on  the  mode  of  administration  of  their 
prisons;  that  a  country  of  little  extent  may  centralize  the  inspection 
of  its  prisons,  while  countries  covering  vast  territorial  regions  must 
parcel  out  the  inspections,  yet  uniting  them  in  a  general  administrative 
focus !  • 

77.  Do  you  not  think  that  since  the  immediate  directors  of  certain 
prisons  are  called  upon  to  exercise  rights  of  great  importance,  and  to 
accept  obligations  no  less  grave,  it  woul^  be  essential  to  raise  the  dig- 
nity of  directors  of  the  central  prisons  I  The  houses  of  preliminary 
detention  and  amendment  might  be  confided  to  officers  of  a  scrupulous 
probity,  but  the  houses  of  correction  and  the  bagnios  ought  evidently 
to  be  intrusted  only  to  men  of  a  high  civilization,  whom  it  would  be 
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imnecessawy  to  subject  to  the  complications  of  a  too  minute  administra- 
tive raadhinery.  Should  they  not  be  subjected  simply  to  an  inspector 
general,  who,  on  his  part,  would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  cen- 
tral administration  placed  in  charge  of  the  prisons  f 

78.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  directors  of  the  great  prisons  should 
be  chosen  from  among  the  officers  of  the  prisons  of  a  lower  order,  and 
that  the  inspectors,  whether  of  arrondissetnent  or  general,  according  to 
the  necessity  of  different  countries,  should  be  chosen  from  among  the 
directors  of  the  preat  prisons  !  Might  not  this  order  of  things  create 
a  new  specialty,  of  administration,  the  absence  of  which  is  now  widely 
felt  f 

79.  Do  3'otl  not  think  that  the  assistance  of  philanthropic  prison 
societies  might  be  of  an  indisputable  utility,  but  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able that  the  congress  sanction  the  following  proposition,  enunciated  in 
one  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Charles  Lucas:  "The  action  of  philanthropic 
societies  begins  where  that  of  the  administration  ends?'' 

80.  Should  not  philanthropic  societies  take  for  the  object  of  their 
efforts — 

(a)  The  establishment  and  embellishment  of  prison  chapels ; 

(b)  Aid  to  their  schools  and  libraries  ; 

(c)  The  moral  instruction  of  the  prisoners  by  ecclesiastics  chosen  for 
this  end; 

{d)  The  establishment  of  asylums  for  the  children  of  prisoners; 
(c)  The  guardianship  of  liberated  prisoners ; 

(/)  The  obs*ervations  and  propositions  for  ameliorations  which  they 
should  have  the  right  of  proposing  to  the  authorities  I 


IX.— THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

[In  the  latter  part  of  February,  or  early  in  March,  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Herr  Steinmann,  counselor  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior, 
who  is  specially  concerned  with  penal  affairs,  and  to  whom  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report  for  Germany  was  assigned  by  the  minister,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  report  had  been  completed,  and  would  be  forwarded  in  a 
frr  days.  Its  arrival  has  been  vainly  expected  to  the  present  time, 
(May  15,)  when  this  report  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  It  is 
feared  that  the  failure  is  due  to  some  mischance  in  the  mails.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  (whether  this  or  some  other,)  the  non-reception 
of  the  document  is  deeply  regretted,  and  must  be  felt  by  all  as  a  seri- 
oas  loss  to  science.] 


B.-ALEXANDER  MACONOCHIE  AND  HIS  PRLNCIPLES  OF  PRISON 

DISCIPLINE. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  literature  of  penology  can  have  failed  to  re- 
cognize in  Alexander  Maconochie  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  and 
most  vigorous  writers  on  that>  subject  the  world  has  ever  seen.  His 
writings  are  marked  by  a  fullness  of  knowledge,  a  clearness  of  thought 
and  expression,  and  a  force  of  reasoning,  united  to  a  love  of  truth  and 
a  spirit  of  candor,  which  render  them  as  charming  as  they  are  instruct- 
ive.   Yet  [he  produced  no  I  good  ^book,  nor  did  he  develop,  in  any  single 
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publication,  his  whole  system  of  prison  organization  and  prison  man- 
agement. He  was  pre-eminently  a  pamphleteer;  and  his  works,  which 
are  numerous,  consist  rather  of  tractates,  dashed  off  on  special  occa- 
sions and  for  particular  purposes,  than  complete  and  exhaustive  trea- 
tises, evolved  through  a  process  of  long  and  patient  thought,  continued 
through  months  and  years  of  solitary  study.  For  this  reason  he  con- 
tinually repeats  himself;  and  it  is  not  even  uncommon  with  him  to  give 
the  same  title  to  different  publications.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  that 
it  would  be  a  useful  service  to  those  who  are  devoted  to  studies  of  this 
nature,  to  the  greater  part  of  whom,  probablj',  the  writings  of  this  au- 
thor are  not  accessible,  and  have  judged  that  it  would  be  especially 
timely,  in  view  of  the  approaching  international  penitentiary  congresis 
of  London,  to  bring  together,  under  a  series  of  propositions,  embodying 
the  essential  principles  of  prison  discipline  lield  and  advocated  by  bim, 
the  substance  of  what  he  has  published  on  this  subject.  In  doing  this, 
I  shall  sometimes  condense  what  he  has  writen,  and,  at  others,  make 
use  of  his  own  language  unchanged,  but  without  the  formality  of  quo- 
tation marks,  since,  as  I  make  no  pretense  to  originality  in  this  i)aiier, 
and  aim  to  be  simply  a  faithful  mouth-piece  to  Capt^iin  Maconochie, 
such  characters  would  only  serve  to  disfigure  the  page. 

Without  further  preface,  I  proceed  to  the  work  in  hand,  putting  in, 
however,  this  caveat;  that  while  I  heartily  concur  in  most  of  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  this  able  and  excellent  author,  as  well  as  successful  prison- 
governor,  there  are  a  few  of  tliem  to  which  I  cannot  give  an  unqualified 
assent. 

I.  In  lieu  of  the  ctistomary  sentences  on  conviction  for  crime^  imposed  for 
a  fixed  time,  there  should  he  substituted  a  specific  tusk^  to  be  computed  in 
marks  of  approval^  given  for  diligence  and  good  conduct^  or  if  sentences 
as  recorded  in  court  are  still  imposed  for  a  definite  period^  they  should  be 
commutable,  at  a  fixed  valuation^  into  labor  and  good  conduct. 

The  essential  principle  of  the  mark  system  is  the  substitution  of  task 
for  time  sentences.  It  proposes  that,  instead  of  criminals  being  sen- 
tenced to  so  many  months  or  years  of  imprisonment,  they  be  required 
to  earn  so  many  hundred  or  thousand  marks  of  approval  or  com- 
mendation in  the  same  condition,  subject  to  whatever  rules  may 
be  otherwise  imposed.  This  change  would  not  beneiit  the  prisoner, 
as  regards  the  duration  of  his  imprisonment,  because  to  earn  a 
considerable  number  of  marks,  or  considerable  amount  of  time  must 
be  employed,  and  it  would  be  easy  so  to  adjust  the  quantity  of  marks 
to  be  earned,  that  the  task  sentence,  with  reasonable  diligence  and 
good  conduct,  should  be  nearly  the  measure  of  the  time  sentence. 
But  there  would  be  this  important  difference :  that  in  the  one  case  the 
reasonable  diligence  and  good  conduct  are  indispensable  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  sentence,  and  in  the  other  they  are  not;  and  there  would  be 
this  further  difference,  that  the  time  sentence,  being  the  only  thing 
required,  is  commonly  sought  to  be  whiled  away,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
idleness,  self-indulgence,  prurient  thought,  word,  or  act,  pretended  sick- 
ness, and  the  like,  and  is  thus  necessarily  deteriorating;  while,  in  the 
other  case,  the  task  'sentence,  by  making  diligence  and  good  conduct 
the  first  object,  and  thus  giving  a  strong  interest  in  activity,  exertion, 
ingenuity,  and  perseverance,  would  be,  from  necessity,  a  period  of  great 
improvement;  and  in  this  sole  con trastj^ between  the  two  systems,  will 
be  seen,  at  a  glance,  the  immense  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other. 
In  administering  punishment,  we  should  in  every  case  seek  primarily 
to  reform  the  individual  criminal,  without  directly  aiming  to  make  ait 
example  of  him.    For  this  puri^ose  we  ought,  while  endeavoring  to  gain 
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and  dirfct  him,  carefully  to  avoid  doing  anything  calculated  to  enfeieble 
him  either  in  body  or  mind.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  seek,  in  all 
possible  ways,  to  invigorate  and  strengthen  him.  If  this  end  be  judi- 
ciously sought;  if  we  endeavor  to  improve  the  prisoner,  morally  and  phys- 
ically, by  properly  stimulated  self  exertion  and  self  restraint,  (the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  successfully  done,)  we  shall  find  that  the  sight 
of  this  process,  and  the  known  fact  that  all  convicted  persons  must  pass 
through  it -before  being  again  released,  will  prove  more  deterrent  than 
anything  w^e  now  inflict  for  the  special  purpose  of  deterring.  In  other 
words,  by  making  reform  our  first  object,  and  seeking  it  through  prop- 
erly stimulated  industry  and  self-command,  with  the  necessary  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  we  shall  find  that  we  both  reform  and  deter; 
whereas  at  present  w-e  rather  corrupt  and  incite.  Or,  in  other  words 
still,  by  making  punishment  primarily  a  school  of  hardy  reform,  reform 
through  sustained  hardy  exertion,  we  shall  gain  our  ends  in  it ;  but  by 
making  it  primarily  a  school  of  sutt'ering,  with  reform  a  subordinate 
object,  we  practically  lose  them. 

As  a  rule,  reform  can  be  attained  only  through  a  severe  training.  It 
is  in  a  system  of  (so  to  speak)  well-devised  adversity,  by  a  victory  over 
opposing  forces,  that  all  the  manly  virtues  are  generated,  all  the  manly 
energies  called  out.  Before  a  task,  to  be  accomplished  as  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  release,  time  becomes  valuable.  It  is  sought  to  be 
improved,  not  cheated.  A  purpose  is  given  to  life.  Idleness  is  shunned, 
industry  courted.  Prurient  and  other  distracting  thoughts  are  rejected. 
Evasion  brings  with  it  its  own  punishment,  by  prolonging  detention. 
Moreover,  the  impulse  to  exertion  is  thus  made  moral  instead  of  physi- 
cal 5  it  is  internal,  not  external.  This  accustoms  the  prisoner  to  act  for 
himself,  instead  of  requiring  him  to  be  led  by  others.  Above  everything, 
«ach  a  training  would  prepare  him  to  meet  subsequent  temptation. 
And  the  habit  of  self-command  necessarily  generated  in  jirison  by  such 
a  system,  would  remain  after  his  discharge,  almost  of  itself  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  sacrifices  by  which  it  was  acquired. 

Sentences  measured  by  time  convert  time  into  the  great  enemy  of 
prisoners;  and  thus,  instead  of  being  systematically  taught  to  value  it, 
asibe  laboring  free  are  compelled  to  do  outside,  they  are  systematically 
taufljit  to  hold  it  of  no  account,  and  to  cheat  and  idle  it  away  by  every 
Bieans  in  their  power.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  moral  injury  thus 
aione  inflicted,  which  might  and  would  all  be  avoided  by  substituting 
sentences  measured  by  tasks  instead.  Indolence,  evasion  of  labor,  and 
habitual  i>ruriency  of  thought,  act,  and  language,  are  among  the  direct 
resnlts  of  time  sentences ;  whereas  the  result  of  task  sentences  w  ould  be 
industry,  active  eftbrt,  a  healthy  influx  of  new  thoughts  and  motives, 
and  a  toning  up,  strengthening,  and  general  improvement  of  the  char- 
acter. 

Ix)ng  fixed  sentences  are  always  morally  injurious  by  leading  crimi- 
nals to  accommodate  themselves  to  existing  circumstances  of  wiiatever 
Icind,  while  they  undervalue  and  neglect  distant  prospects.  This  evil 
would  be  lessened  by  an  accompanying  task,  measured,  as  proposed,  by 
marks ;  for  then,  from  the  very  start,  they  woulcl,  by  their  exertions, 
their  idleness,  or  their  contumacy,  be  sensibly  advancing  or  receding,  day 
1>J  <Jay»  toward  or  from  the  anticipated  discharge,  and  would  thus  have 
constantly  before  them  a  motife  to  activity  and  self  denial.  Neverthe- 
less, a  very  distant  minimum  will  ever  be  found  to  damp  their  zeal, 
and  be  otherwise  disadvantageous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  task,  while 
fairly  proportioned  to  the  accompanying  time  sentence,  should  be  made 
rather  hard,  never  easily  to  be  performed  in  the  whole  minimum  time 
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assigned  ^itb  it,  and  impossible  to  be  done  in  less.  In  any  case,  advance 
toward  it,  witb  good  conduct,  will  always  be  certain;  with  industi*yand 
economy,  it  may  even  be  rapid,  and  the  character  must  improve  with 
every  step.  This  constant  approach  to  liberty,  through  the  prisoner's 
accumulation  of  marks  over  and  above  both  expenditure  and  forfeiture, 
is  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  Apart  from  executive  pardon,  nothing 
should  release  a  criminal  once  under  bondage,  except  the  literal  fulfill- 
ment of  his  task;  nor,  when  this  is  done  and  his  minimum  time  served 
out,  should  anything  short  of  a  new  charge  retain  him.  The  excessive 
applications  for  pardon  now  made,  too  often  on  false  grounds,  yet  also 
too  often  listened  to,  give  excessive  trouble  to  the  executive,  while  the 
hopes  and  systematic  misrepresentations  which  they  suggest  among 
prisoners  also  do  them  much  mischief.  At  present,  when  punishment 
is  known  to  be  almost  universally  deteriorating,  it  is  hard  to  resist  these 
applications ;  but  when  it  shall  come  to  be  known  as  universally  improv- 
ing, this  reason  for  leniently  considering  individual  petitions  will  be  at 
an  end. 

II.  The  prisoner's  destiny,  during  Ms  incarceration^  should  he  placed^ 
measurably,  in  his  own  hands  ;  he  must  be  put  into  circumstances  where  he 
tcill  be  able,  through  his  own  efforts,  to  continually  better  his  condithn. 

One  of  the  gravest  errors  in  the  existing  system  of  prison  discipline 
is  that  it  requires  only  submission  'and  endurance  on  the  part  of  those 
subjected  to  it.  No  means  are  offered  to  i)risoner8  to  improve  their 
condition  under  it,  and  their  minds  consequently  become,  in  a  short 
time,  stagnant.  They  accommodate  themselves  to  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed  with  little  feeling  of  pain,  as  they  would  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  worse,  if  they  were  placed  in  it ;  for  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  man,  after  a  time,  thus  to  submit  with  resignation  to  an  invincible 
necessity.  If  it  were  possible  for  prisoners,  by  exertion,  to  better  their 
position,  they  would  feel  its  privations  far  more.  They  would  contrast, 
in  thought,  their  actual  condition  with  that  to  which  they  might,  by  a 
succession  of  eff'orts,  raise  themselves.  They  would  become  daily  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  first,  and  would  more  and  more  crave  the 
last.  They  would  be  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  attain  and,  when 
attained,  to  preserve  it.  Their  fate  being  thus  placed  in  tbeir  own  hands,, 
their  manly  purposes  and  energies  would  be  strengthened;  whereas 
now,  these,  kept  in  quiescence,  become  every  day  more  and  more  enfee- 
bled. They  would,  almost  of  necessity,  be  improved  by  such  a  form  of 
adversity,  by  such  voluntary  self-eflbrt  and  self-denial ;  whereas,  under 
prison  discipline  as  at  present  conducted,  they  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
deteriorated.  And,  when  discharged,  they  would  go  out  prepared  to 
contend  successfully  with  the  difficulties  of  free  life,  instead  of,  as  now, 
weaklings,  incapable  of  consistent  effort,  except  under  the  eye  of  a  task- 
master, and  thus  compelled,  for  the  most  part,  by  absolute  want,  to  yield 
to  the  first  strong  temptation  to  renewed  criminality. 

The  first  and  essential  step  to  be  taken  in  improving  prison  manage- 
ment, and  making  imprisonment  at  once  formidable  outside  and  improv- 
ing within,  is,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  accommodations  and  comforts 
allowed  in  prisons  as  a  matter  of  right  to  the  lowest  standard  consist- 
ent with  proper  seclusion,  decency,  and  support  of  life ;  but  to  enable 
good  conduct  and  exertion  to  acquire  better  and  better,  as  they  are, 
progressively,  more  and  more  signally  and  steadily  displayed.  In  this 
stage  all  should  remain  till  they  had  undergone  a  fixed  probation,  per- 
formed so  much  w  ork,  and  otherwise  complied  with  every  prison  requi- 
sition, and  the  task,  though  graduated  according  to  strength,  should  in 
every  case  be  made  a  hard  one,  the  object  being  to  stimulate  exertion 
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by  a  strong  motive.  The  first  removal  should  then  be  a  second  stage, 
iu  which  a  little  more  comfort  should  be  given,  but  still  with  a  reserve 
suited  to  maintain  the  impulse  thus  once  started ;  and  thence  to  a  third, 
a  fourth,  and  so  on,  always  upon  the  same  plan.  But  from  each  higher 
stage  misconduct  should  remove  to  a  lower,  or  even  the  lowest,  posi- 
tion, according  to  its  degree.  As  exertion  and  self-command  had  raised, 
so  must  these  continue  in  order  to  sustain.  An  upward  tendency  would 
thus  be  given  to  the  prisoner-s  mind,  a  looking  to  his  own  actual  and 
active  exertions,  and  not  to  mere  submission  or  evasion,  in  order  to 
improve  or  make  his  condition  tolerable ;  on  which  tendency  might,  by 
degrees,  be  founded  almost  any  amount  of  better  feeling  and  purpose — 
with,  at  the  same  time,  a  demand  for  exertion  and  a  degree  of  hardship 
involved,  with  which,  as  leading  to  a  beneficent  end  to  the  prisoner 
liimself,  public  opinion  would  readily  sympathize,  which  it  would  not  do 
with  an  ecjual  amount  of  suffering  without  such  end,  and  to  which,  not- 
withstanding, the  unreclaimed  and  unregenerated  mind  outside,  little 
appreciating  the  ultimate  benefit,  would  look  with  unmixed  aversion. 

The  type  of  a  prison,  thus  organized  and  managed,  would  be  char- 
acteristically industrial,  because  industry,  in  every  way,  would  be  its 
special  requisition,  and  the  spirit  of  its  administration  would  be,  not 
arbitrary  nor  merely  authoritative,  but  kindly,  persuasive,  and  benevo- 
lent, though  stern.  Its  first  effect  would  be  to  improve  the  officers ;  its 
second,  their  charges ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  watch  each  man's 
conduct  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  constantly  noting  it,  and 
saiting  the  exhortation  to  the  deficiencies  and  the  approbation  to  the 
improvement,  without  coming  at  length  to  take  a  kindly  interest  in  the 
progress  nmde ;  and  equally  impossible  for  the  object  of  so  much  care 
and  solicitude  not  in  the  end  to  respond  to  and  endeavor  to  repay  them. 

It  is  thus  that  the  stern  school  of  punishment  would  be  made  really 
reformatory.  Every  man  would  have  his  fate  in  his  own  hands.  His 
imprisonment  would  be  very  tolerable,  and  its  duration  comparatively 
short,  if  he  were  steadily  diligent  and  well  conducted ;  but  if  he  were 
otherwise,  it  would  be  most  painful,  and  might  be  even  interminable. 
The  most  refractory  could  not  but  be  thus  at  length  subdued.  Where  a 
inau  keeps  the  key  of  his  own  prison  he  is  soon  persuaded  to  fit  it  to 
the  lock  ;  and  even  if  the  inner  purpose  continued  unchanged,  he  could 
be  much  more  cautious  after  a  probation  of  this  active  character  than 
after  a  period  of  mere  endurance,  and  be  much  more  able  to  contend 
^nth  subsequent  difficulties,  and,  consequently,  be  exempt  from  much 
sabsequent  temptation. 

111.  Severe  stiffering,  consequent  on  conviction  of  crime^  by  ivay  oj  example 
nnd  warning^  lias  not  hitJierto  been  very  effective  in  preventing  its  recurrence ; 
the  example  of  necessary  reform,  or  at  least  of  sustained  submission  and  self 
command  through  a  period  of  probation  determined  by  the  results  of  volun- 
t<iry  exertion^  as  the  essential  condition  of  release^  would  be  found  practi- 
cally more  deterrent  than  severity. 

The  idea  thus  presented  to  the  criminal  would  be  more  definite,  more 
intelligible,  and  more  humbling  to  the  false  pride  which  usually  attends 
the  early  practice  of  crime,  and  which  derives  gratification  at  once  from 
its  successful  perpetration  and  from  the  bravado  of  thereby  defying 
menaced  vindictive  punishment.  With  reform  as  the  object  of  penal 
a^lministration,  the  better  feelings  of  even  the  most  abandoned  criminals 
would,  from  the  beginning,  sympathize ;  whereas,  when  merely  suffering 
and  degradation  are  imposed,  it  is  precisely  these  better  feelings  that  are 
most  revolted  and  injured  by  them. 

The  direct  object  of  pubiic  punishment  should,  therefore,  it  is  con- 
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ceived,  be  the  reform,  if  possible,  but,  at  all  events,  tlie  adequate  subju- 
gation and  training  to  self-command  of  the  persons  subjected  to  it ;  so 
that,  before  they  can  regain  their  full  privileges  in  society,  after  once  . 
forfeiting  them,  they  must  give  satisfactory  proof  that  they  again  deserve 
and  are  not  likely  to  abuse  tliem.  This  principle  neither  prescribes  pun- 
isliment  as  such,  which  will,  it  is  believed,  always  be  necessary  to  in- 
duce submission  and  penitence;  nor  does  it  lose  sight  of  the  object  of 
setting  a  deterring  example.  But  it  raises  the  character  of  both  these 
elements  in  penal  treatment,  placing  the  first  in  the  light  of  a  benevo- 
lent means  instead  of  a  vindictive  end,  and  securing  the  second,  by 
the  exhibition  of  law  constantly  and  necessarily  victorious  over  individ- 
ual obstinacy,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  commonly  defeated  by  it.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  very  much  of  the  hardness  of  old  offenders 
arises  at  present  from  the  gratified  pride  of  having  braved  the  worst 
that  the  law  can  inflict,  and  maintained  an  unconquerable  will  amid 
all  its  severities ;  but  for  this  pride  there  would  be  no  place,  if  endurance 
alone  could  serve  no  useful  end,  and  only  submission  and  voluntary  effort 
would  restore  to  freedom. 

The  example  of  punishment  may  deter  the  fearful,  the  hesitating, 
those  who  have,  as  yet,  scarcely  entered  on  the  paths  of  guilt ;  but  it 
falls  powerless  on  the  bolder,  the  more  advanced,  and  more  dangerous 
criminals.  These,  like  the  Raited  bull-dog,  are  rather  irritated  and 
spurred  on  by  such  examples,  which  they  interpret  as  so  many  chal- 
lenges to  persevere.  They  rush  on  with  their  eyes  shut  to  the  danger, 
and  derive  at  once  an  animal  gratification  within  themselves,  and  en- 
couragement from  their  companions,  who  look  on  and  applaud  their 
daring. 

In  the  evidence  taken  before  various  parliamentary  committees,  no 
testimony  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  small  deterring  value  of  mere 
severity  in  repressing  crime.  Indeed,  so  little  to  this  end  has  the  ex- 
ample of  mere  suffering  proved,  that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that 
"crime  thrives  on  severe  penalties.''  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  would 
probably  tend  to  check  criminality  more  than  the  sight  of  a  prison  sys- 
tem which  would  uniformly  subjugate  all  brought  under  its  influence, 
and  reclaim  most  of  them,  because  such  general  defeat  would  be  pecu- 
liarly distasteful  to  the  criminal  mind  outside. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  but  rather  strongly  insisted  on,  that  the 
principles  of  example  and  reformation  maj^  and  should  be  made  to  con- 
cur. In  many  prisons  hard  labor  is  introduced  in  the  shape  of  the 
tread-wheel.  Tbis  punishment  is  certainly  an  object  of  fear,  and  so  far 
falls  within  a  sound  i)rinciple ;  but  then,  instejid  of  reforming  the  pris- 
oner, it  has  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  Indeed,  no  labor  can  be  im- 
agined more  irritating  than  this.  It  is  utterl^^  valueless,  since,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  no  corn  is  attempted  to  be  ground  by  it ;  and  even  where 
this  is  the  case,  the  prisoner  knows  peifectly  well  that  he  is  only  em- 
ploj^ed  in  the  place  of  the  elements.  Instead,  then,  of  acquiring  a  habit 
of  labor  which  may  be  useful  to  him  when  his  term  is  expired,  his  ab- 
horrence of  all  work,  and  his  revengeful  feelings  toward  those  who 
impose  it,  are  only  aggravated  and  confirmed.  Another  grave  objec- 
tion to  tread- wheel  labor  is,  that  it  is  destructive  of  free  agency.  In  it 
neither  willingness  nor  unwillingness  can  have  any  scope,  since  it  is 
weighted  to  a  pace,  and  reduces  the  zealous  and  the  reluctant  to  tfie 
same  dead  level.  This  is  always  most  demoralizing.  Whatev<?r  the  oc- 
cupation, and  whether  productive  or  not,  some  scope  for  free  agency 
should  always  exist  in  it. 
"   It  is  certainly  more  for  the  interest  of  society,  as  tending  much  more 
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effectnally  and  directly  to  check  the  spread  of  crime,  to  endeavor  ear- 
nestly and  judiciously  to  reform  criminals  while  in  prison,  and  discharge 
those  desisons  of  doings  well  in  time  to  come,  than  vindictively^,  retribu- 
tively,  or,  as  it  is  called,  exemplarily,  to  punish  them  there.  It  is  not 
necessary,  at  the  same  time,  while  acting^  on  this  principle,  to  give  up  the 
object,  highly  useful  in  its  place,  of  deterring  from  crime  by  setting  an 
example  of  suffering  in  our  prisons.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  held  that  a 
comprehensive  and  manly  reform,  not  evaporating  in  professions,  but 
exbibited  in  subsequent  actions,  can  only  be  attained  by  subjecting  each 
prisoner  to  a  course  of  severe  suffering,  from  which  his  own  exertions  can 
alone  extricate  him ;  but  in  every  case  this  suffering  should  be  studiously 
subordinated  to  the  object  of  individual  reformation ;  it  must  never  be 
inflicted  capriciously,  or  for  the  mere  sake  of  example. 

If  the  ordinary  purpose  andprocessof  prison  discipline  were  changed, 
and  reformation  made  the  specific  end,  and  suffering  only  a  necessary 
means,  there  would  still  be  quite  enough  of  the  latter,  since  it  is  by  fire, 
properly  applied,  that  gold  is  purified,  and  not  merely  scorched  and  de- 
kced.  But  when  suffering  is  made  the  end,  and  reform  a  mere  accident 
by  the  way,  not  only  is  it  often  disregarded  altogether,  but  the  position 
has  even  been  assumed  that  it  ought  not  to  be  pursued  at  all,  because 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  suffering  necessary  for  example.  Too  much 
importance  is  at  present  attached  to  the  agency  of  mere  force  in  the  pro- 
duction of  moral  effects  in  prison  management.  We  thus  habitually 
mistake  even  the  nature  of  that  on  which  we  expend  our  efforts.  We 
improve  the  mechanical  appliances  of  our  prisons,  their  means  of  coer- 
cion and  supervision,  and  all  the  clock-work  of  their  arrangements,  and 
we  think  and  talk  of  this  as  an  improvement  in  their  discipline ;  whereas, 
iu  tmth,  the  more  of  all  this  there  is,  the  more  is  true  discipline,  the 
diseiphne  of  the  mind  and  will,  impeded.  The  process  that  moves, 
directs,  and  strengthens  these  high  intellectual  and  moral  powers  is 
infinitely  different  from  any  that  makes  or  guides  an  automaton. 

IV.  Punishment  for  the  past  should  he  distinctly  separated  from  training 
f»r  the  future. 

Both  these  processes,  when  their  object  is  reform,  are  equally  benevo- 
lent, because  equally  essential  to  the  end  in  view.  There  can  as  little 
betrae  reform  without  true  penitence,  as  there  can  be  the  growth  of 
the  man  without  the  birth  of  the  child.  But  the  necessity  of  both  is  not 
eqaally  evident  to  criminals.  Many  such  who  would  object  to  any 
restriction  imposed  as  mere  punishment,  and  evade  it  if  possible,  w^ould 
Bevertheless  desire  the  reform,  and  ardently  devote  themselves  to  giving 
f«eh  a  demonstration  of  it  as  would  entitle  them  to  their  release^  think- 
ing nothing  a  hardship  which  tended  to  such  an  issue.  It  is  only  the 
J^paration  of  the  two  objects  and  i^rocesses  that  can  overcome  thjls  diffi- 
falty;  but  that  does  it  effectuall}^,  and  the  means  emplo^^ed  are  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  analogies  of  nature,  which  to  follow,  in  such  a  case,  is 
to  obey  the  finger  of  the  Creator.  A  fever  must  be  reduced  before  its 
ravages  are  sought  to  be  repaired;  a  wound  must  be  probed  and 
cleansed  before  it  can  be  properly  healed  up.  To  do  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  each  well,  is  the  rule  in  all  nice  operations;  and  the  recovery 
of  a  fellow-being  from  habits  of  crime  to  virtue,  by  many  considered 
even  a  hopeless  undertaking,  is  at  least  worthy  of  an  equally  methodical 
and  careful  procedure,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  promoted  by  a  more 
unscientific  or  slovenly  one. 

This  proposed  separation  maybe  placed  in  another  light.  Subjection 
to  direct  punishment  is  essentially  an  unnatural  i^osition.  It  interferes, 
necessarily,  with  that  free  agency,  a  sense  of  which  belongs  to  the 
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instinct  of  man,  (an  interference  from  which,  in  great  measure,  no  doubt^ 
springs  the  deteriorating  and  disappointing  effect  of  punishment,  when 
lopg  continued ;)  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  a  state  of  probation,  of  diffi- 
«5ulty,  of  hardship  even,  supported  by  the  influence  of  hope,  and  with 
its  objects  to  be  attained  by  means  of  voluntary  exertion  and  selt-denial, 
is  a  highly  natural  and  improving  state,  the  very  state  in  which  we  are 
all  placed  when  sent  into  this  world,  and  to  which,  accordingly,  our 
farmlties  are  especially  accommodated.  Can  the  two  processes,  then, 
be  combined  to  advantage;  or,  rather,  can  they  be  combined  at  all! 
We  may  try  to  combine  them;  we  may  even  claim  to  have  done  so;  but 
nature  is  too  strong  for  us.  Either  the  restrictions  involved  in  the  idea 
of  punishment  destroy  the  free  agency  which  is  the  essence  of  probation, 
or  the  concessions  made  to  the  latter  destroy  the  former;  and  so  between 
these  two  horns  of  a  dilemma  the  arrangements  of  our  existing  i)enal 
institutions  are  constantly  fluctuating. 

A  subordinate  proposition  regarding  the  nature  of  punishment  may 
be  here  brought  in  to  advantage.  It  should  be  severe  but  short,  and 
melt  into  probation,  as  that  again  into  entire  freedom,  as  gradually  a« 
possible,  thus  resembling  the  acute  pain  caused  by  some  great  calamity 
which  at  first  is  overwhelming,  but  by  degrees  gives  way  to  renewed 
hope  and  elasticity.  The  analogy  of  nature  is  ever  to  be  studied  on 
this  subject,  for  only  as  we  conform  to  that  analogy  can  any  system  of 
moral  influence  be  reared.  Two  stages  of  separate  imprisonment — the 
first  intensely  penal,  the  second  softened  and  relieved  by  some  indul- 
gences— with  moral  and  religious  instruction  anxiously  and  affection- 
ately inculcated  in  both  ;  social  labor  by  day,  but  under  separate  con- 
finement at  night,  with  increasing  privileges  and  liberty  as  earned 
by  voluntary  effort  and  self  control,  and  a  final  stage  of  natural  train- 
ing, under  an  imprisonment 'father  moral  than  coercive,  are  the  gra- 
dations recommended  by  our  author  as,  in  his  view,  the  best  for 
a  reformatory  prison  discipline.  But  if  the  principles  of  the  sys- 
tem are  seized,  w^e  need  not  be  solicitous,  in  any  of  the  stages,  about 
the  perfection  of  the  apparatus  by  which  they  are  worked  out.  The 
error  of  modern  penal  science  is  the  importance  attached  by  it  to  mere 
physical  arrangements,  as  admirably  constructed  prisons,  &c.  In 
operating  on  the  human  mind,  the  less  store  that  is  set  on  such  ap- 
pliances the  better,  provided  always  that  the  structure  and  philosophy 
of  the  mind  itself  be  rightly  apprehendt^d,  and  that  this  knowledge  be 
judiciously  applied.  It  is  the  will  that  is  to  be  gained,  not  the  body 
only;  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  importance  attached  to  fettering 
the  latter,  it  is  to  be  feared  is  the  carelessness  about  winning  the  former. 
Bad  workmen  never  have  good  instruments;  good  ones  rise  above  petty 
inconveniences.  Men  are  most  easily  compelled  by  a  strong  external 
apparatus ;  they  are  best  led  without  it.  Men  never  turn  from  crime 
per  forces  this  is  a  work  of  persuasion,  rfither  than  of  coercion ;  and 
generally  of  persuasion  applied  under  an  organized  system,  which  pow- 
erfully, though  naturally,  acts  upon  the  will  by  its  inherent  forces. 

The  entire  course  of  punishment  and  probation  together,  under  this 
system,  should  not,  and  need  not,  be  made  nearly  so  long  or  so  severe 
as  that  usually  allotted  at  present  to  punishment  alone.  The  end  pro- 
posed— individual  reform — should  be  distinctly  and  prominently  kept  in 
view  throughout ;  and  nothing  is  likely  to  operate  worse,  for. such. a 
purpose,  than  a  necessarily  long  punishment.  Such  a  punishment  is,  in 
some  respects,  worse  than  a  corporal  infliction ;  for  men  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  system  which  is  unavoidably  destined  to  embrace  them 
for  a  long  time ;  and  they  study  rather  to  endure  than  to  rise  above  it. 
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Ordinarily,  a  man  convicted  of  crime  should  not  be  sentenced  to  a 
course  of  purification,  through  which  industry,  good  conduct,  and 
economy  of  marks  would  not  carry  him  within  from  two  to  four  years ; 
and  for  minor  offenses,  the  indispensable  time  should  be  considerably 
less.  Continued  misconduct  may,  indeed,  prolong  these  periods  to  five, 
seven,  or  even  ten  years;  but  without  the  moral  torpor  and  injury  prb- 
daced  at  present  by  the  four,  six,  and  eight  years  of  necessary  incarcera- 
tion before  any  indulgence  can  be  obtained.  The  strongest  spirits  are  un- 
able to  bear  lip  against  "hope  deferred^  through  such  a  period;  and 
they  either  sink  into  a  sullen  despair,  or  seek  to  forget,  in  present  dis- 
sipation, the  long  duration  of  their  captivity. 

V.  Fixed  rations,  beyond  bread  and  water,  should  be  abolished  in  prisons  ; 
and  the  prisoner  should  be  required  to  earn  his  food,  as  well  as  all  other 
[tritileges  and  comforts,  by  good  marks;  tliat  is,  by  diligence  and  good  con- 
duct. 

The  great  point  with  the  prisoner,  under  Captain  Maconochie's  system 
of  prison  discipline,  is  to  earn  good  marks,  attainable  only  by  diligence 
at  work  and  lesson-learning,  and  by  general  good  conduct.    These  marks 
liave  a  manifold  value.    There  is  one  sentiment  common  to  all  prisoners, 
and  that  is,  a  passionate  desire  to  regain  their  freedom,  or  even  a  sensi- 
ble approach  toward  it.     Now,  the  essential  value  of  the  marks  earned 
consLsts  in  this,  that  the  accumulation  of  them  contributes  to  this  end. 
But  they  have  other  elements  of  worth,  for  they  are  used,  and  are  indis- 
pensable to  this  purpose,  in  the  purchase  of  whatever  conveniences,  com- 
forts, and  opportunities  the  prisoner  is  provided  with  during  his  con- 
finement, such  as  food,  clothing,  bedding,  room-rent,  books,  stationery, 
postage-stamps,  schooling,  and  the  like.    Marks,  therefore,  are  a  species 
of  wages  in  this  system,  and  are  greedily  coveted  as  such ;  but  they  are, 
and  must  be,  expended  as  well  as  earned  ;ipnd  it  is  only  the  accumula- 
tion of  them  that  tends  to  the  attainment  ot  liberty.    It  is  evident  that 
the  balance  may  be  on  the  wrong  side  here,  as  it  often  is  in  free  life ; 
and  the  motive,  therefore,  is  as  strong  to  economize  marks  within  the 
prison  as  it  is  to  economize  in  the  expenditure  of  money  outside.    Marks, 
then,  as  a  form  of  wages  in  prison,  at  once  raise  the  men  above  the  de- 
nwralizing  condition  of  slavery,  in  which  they  are  otherwise  plunged. 
'The  forfeiture  of  these  marks  for  misconduct  supplies  the  place  of  lashes 
for  prison  offenses.    Their  convertibility,  at  the  prisoner's  own  will,  into 
imnaediate  gratifications,  thereby,  however,  prolonging  detention,  tends 
''^ngly  to  promote  and  prove  steadiness  and  self-denial,  that  is,  will- 
power; and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  scheme,  it  is  claimed,  is  pregnant 
^th  untold  moral  good. 

So  mnch,  preliminarily,  in  general  explanation  of  the  mark  system. 
I  come  now  to  the  special  subject  of  this  section,  as  set  forth  in  the  prop- 
osition at  its  head. 

fixed  rations,  especially  when  ever  so  little  too  good,  have  an  injuri- 
oiw  effect  on  the  minds  of  prisoners  and  on  the  community  outside.   To 
the  latter,  when  in  distress,  they  become  a  temptation ;  and  they  accus- 
tom the  former  to  having  their  wants  met  without  forethought  or  exer- 
tion of  their  own.    If  each  prisoner  was  required  to  pay  in  marks,  that 
is,  in  labor,  for  what  he  consumes,  besides  the  whole  tale  that  he  must 
render  for  his  liberation,  both  the  above-mentioned  effects  would  cease, 
aid  with  them  much  collateral  evil.   A  prison  would  no  longer  be  looked 
to  as  a  refuge  in  hard  times,  and  questions  of  dietary  would  not  arise. 
The  improvement  would  be  vast,  both  moral  and  physical,  if  all  were 
requu^  to  diet  themselves  at  their  own  cost,  paid  in  the  currency  to 
them  most  precious,  as  being  the  only  coin  with  which  they  can  buy 
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back  their  freedom.  They  would  in  this  way  be  made  to  feel,  most  ben- 
eficially to  themselves,  the  burden  of  their  own  support ;  would  learn 
economy,  and  would  become  inured  to  and  content  with  coarse,  because 
cheap,  fare. 

In  existing  prison  systems,  fixed  rations  are  issued  to  all  alike,  without 
regard  to  any  effort  made  to  earn  them.  The  necessity  of  exertion,  pre- 
vious to  enjoyment,  so  beneficially  as  well  as  forcibly  pressed  on  the  ' 
laboring  poor  in  society,  is  here  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  a  bounty  is 
almost  directly  offered  to  indolence  and  crime.  The  supply  of  rations 
without  cost  to  the  prisoner  is  justified  on  the  plea  that,  as  he  is,  by  the 
very  fact  of  imprisonment,  debarred  from  his  customary  means  of  earn 
ing  a  subsistence,  he  must  be  otherwise  supported.  This  is  true,  and 
readily  granted.  But  must  he,  therefore,  be  gratuitomly  supported ?  He 
cannot  earn  a  subsistence  by  ordinary  means,  but  may  he  not  be  sup- 
plied with  extraordinary  ones  instead,  viz:  a  judicious  mixture  of 
moral  and  physical  task-work,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  may 
have  presented  to  him  precisely  the  same  motives  to  exertion,  diligence, 
economy,  prudence,  self-denial,  and  the  other  minor  virtues  of  social 
life,  and  be  kept  habitually  active  in  bondage  as  when  virtuously  exert- 
ing himself  in  free  society  f  Nor  is  this  all.  A  criminal  who  has  forfeited 
his  liberty  through  misconduct  may  surely  be  justly  required,  besides 
maintaining  himself,  to  purchase  back  his  liberation  by  a  proportionate 
period  of  good  conduct.  This  postulate  being  granted,  the  whole  mark 
system  is  admitted,  since  the  marks  ar^  proposed  as  mere  counters,  Hke 
money  in  free  life,  by  which  exertion  and  obedience  may  be  appraised 
and  their  exchange  facilitated. 

But  apart  from  the  motives  to  good  conduct  lost  to  prisoners  by  mak- 
ing their  support  gratuitous,  it  is  disadvantageous,  morally,  to  relieve 
laboring  men  for  a  time  fronfcsolicitude  and  daily  effort  specifically  for 
their  subsistence;  it  operat^  injuriously  on  the  habits  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  as  well  as  of  prisoners.  If  made  to  pay  (in  marks  earned  by  effort) 
for  their  maintenance,  these  last  should  also  have  a  discretion  (and  not 
too  much  restricted  either)  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  quality,  with  a 
strong  interest  given  them  at  the  same  time  in  economy.  They  would 
thus  be  trained  not  only  to  habits  of  steady  industry,  and  that  from  an 
inward  impulse,  always  the  most  healthy,  but  also  to  those  of  self- 
guidance  and  self  control.  Nothing  could  be  more  easily  arranged  than 
this  in  the  management  of  priscmers;  nor,  were  the  motive  only  strong 
enough  to  restrain  them,  could  anything  be,  to  self  indulgent  minds,  as 
usually  possessed  by  prisoners,  either  more  immediately  painful  or  pro- 
spectively improving.  The  limits  of  a  strict  prudence  might  in  the  he- 
ginning  be  frequently  exceeded  ;  but,  after  a  time,  as  the  consequent 
prolonged  detention  became  irksome,  and  especially  as  its  end  ap- 
proached, the  tendency  will  be  rather  to  excessive  economy  than  to  ex- 
cessive expenditure. 

VI.  The  primary  aim  vf  public  punifthment  should  be  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal — the  making  of  upright^  indmtrious  freemen  j  rather  tluin  orderly 
and  obedient  prisoners  ;  and  this  is  always  practicable^  when  sought  by  proper 
methods  and  agencies. 

The  words  of  our  Saviour,  and  much  more  the  whole  spirit  of  his  in- 
structions, may  be  aclduced  on  this  head :  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness  ,  and  all  these  things  will  be  added  unto 
you."  Seek  first  the  reform  of  the  individual  culprit.  This  is  a  Christian, 
an  indispensable  duty.  Beginning  thus  at  the  right  end,  laying  the 
foundations  right,  the  other  objects  of  punishment  will  fall  into  their 
places,  and  be  readily  attained.    But  by  reversing  this  process,  and 
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omitting  this  elemeut  from  our  calculations,  we  only  proceed  from  difla- 
colty  to  difficulty ;  and  we  almost  systematically  exclude  reli^ijion  from 
oar  j)enal  science  by  excluding  from  its  purview  that  object — individual 
reform — on  which  religion  peculiarly  fixes  her  regard. 

The  great  error  in  existing  systems  of  prison  discipline  is,  that  they 
aim  too  exclusively  at  making  orderly,  obedient,  and  submissive  pris- 
oners, and  not  nearly  enough  at  training  active,  efticient,  industrious 
freemen.  The  only  apparatus  at  present  employed  in  prisons  to  etfect 
the  latter  object  is  religious  instruction — the  highest  and  holiest  of  all 
agencies  in  itself,  and  which,  when  duly  combined  with  others,  purifies 
and  elevates  them  also.  But  alone  even  religious  instruction  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  what  is  here  required.  It  only  teaches  virtue  theoretically ; 
whereas  a  field  of  practice  must  be  associated  with  it  to  give  its  lessons 
their  highest  value  and  their  greatest  effect.  The  lessons  of  virtue  and 
piety,  without  this,  often  evaporate  in  mere  words.  And  many  of  the 
most  useful  social  qualities — energy,  activity,  ingenuity,  industry,  pru- 
dence, economy,  and  the  like — have  little  distinct  connection  with  re- 
ligious instruction.  They  are  often  strikingly  present  where  there  is 
Uttle  of  this,  and  as  strikingly  absent  where  there  is  much.  A  mixed 
training  is  thus  required,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  worldly  as  well 
as  religions;  the  first,  to  give  the  power  to  do  well,  the  second,  the  will 
to  direct  that  power  aright. 

It  is  to  the  wantof  a  duecombination  of  these  elements  in  our  ordinary 
prison  discipline  more  than  to  any  necessary  circumstances  in  the  con- 
dition of  discharged  prisoners  that  their  frequent  reconvictions  And  the 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  them  seem  mainly  due.  Were  men  systemat- 
ically taught  in  prison  to  be  active,  industrious,  prudent,  economical, 
and  capable  of  guiding  themselves,  instead  of  depending  on  the 
guidance  of  others,  their  difficulties  on  returning  to  society,  and  their 
conduct  and  reception  in  it,  w  ould  soon  be  very  diti'erent  from  what  they 
now  are. 

It  is  the  duty,  and  still  more  the  interest,  of  society,  in  dealing  with 
its  criminals,  to  try  earnestly,  while  they  are  in  custody,  to  reform  them, 
to  develop  especially  manly  virtues  in  them,  to  qualify  them,  to  contend 
8Q«*8sfully  after  their  discharge  with  the  difficulties  besetting  their 
social  couditiou,  and  so  to  direct  their  thoughts  upward,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  blindly   struggle  on,  as  too  many  now  do,  without 
bought,  or  care*,  or  hope,  or,  consequently,  desire  to  rise  in  life,  under 
the  belief  that  they  are  born  to  steal  or  starve,  and  preferring  the  former 
to  the  latter  alternative.    How  must  the  general  moral  tone  of  the  lower 
^^^m»  be  suDk  through  contact  with  individuals  entertaining  such 
thought*!    On  the  contrary,  how  would  this  tone  rise  if  the  liberations 
from  the  prisons  were,  instead,  to  carry  into  society  a  healthy  current — 
wen  with  their  powers  dev'eloped,  their  purposes  improved,  their  char- 
acters strengthened,  atfd  their  aspirations  and  efforts  all  directed  up- 
ward!  "  It  is  impossible,  it  is  a  mere  Utopia,"  is  a  thought  which,  on 
Sttch  a  suggestion,  doubtless  rises  to  the  lips  ot  many  in  the  community. 
Bat  have  we  ever  tried  I    Have  we  ever  used  the  means  suited  to  bring 
^^t  such  a  consummation  f    We  have  not ;  we  have  bounded  our  en- 
deavors by  the  object  of  making  good,  obedient,  and  in  many  cases  pro- 
fessing, but  in  few  performing,  prisoners.      We  have  lowered  their 
nwraltijne  to  make  them  submissive ;  and  having  thus  sown  tares,  we 
have  assuredly  not  reaped  wheat ;  but  are  we  thence  to  infer  that  wheat, 
by  a  different  husbandry,  may  not  be  raised  at  all !  The  mark  or  task  sys- 
tem seems  alone  competent  to  compass  the  end   in   view,  its  essen- 
tial principle   being  to  intiuence  by  hope  more   than  by  fear,   thus 
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lifting  the  prisoner  up,  instead  of  crushing  him  to  the  earth — the  whole 
being  so  organized  that  the  rewards,  and  chiefly  that  of  restoration  to 
freedom,  shall  be  certain,  afifording  thus  motives  for  steady,  consistent 
exertion,  and  not  merely  to  occasional  or  fitful  effort.  Prison  life  would 
thus  be  made  to  closely  resemble  ordinary  life,  and  for  that  reason  the 
arrangements  of  the  former  could  best  prepare  for  a  return  to  the  latter. 
Its  machinery,  too,  once  set  in  motion,  would  nearly  work  itself,  and  be 
little  liable  to  abuse ;  its  provision  of  labor,  wages,  purchases,  and  for- 
feitures, all  explaining  themselves,  and  nothing  being  wanted  in  it  but 
that  punctuality  of  account  which  is  maintained  in  every  well-regulated 
factory.  A  criminal  once  convicted  and  imprisoned  should  never,  under 
this  system,  get  away  till  he  has  earned  his  marks.  No  application 
should  be  listened  to  on  this  head.  However,  this  is  but  a  detail  of  the 
system,  and  not  a  vital  part  of  it.  It  is  to  the  fundamental  principle 
that  value  is  to  be  really  attached ;  and  to  this,  the  highest.  The  system 
of  public  punishment  cannot  be  radically  improved,  without  letting 
this  principle  in;  and  attempts  to  amend  it  will,  in  j)ractice,  be 
successful  only  in  proportion  as  they  approach  it.  For,  consider  what 
Ihat  principle  is,  and  how  it  proposes  to  operate.  The  basis  of  the 
mark  system,  that  on  which  the  entire  superstructure  is  raised,  is  this 
simple  idea,  that  if  we  would  reform  criminals,  and  really  fit  them  to  re- 
turn to  free  life,  we  should  subject  them,  while  yet  in  bondage,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  same  checks  and  impulses  as  make  men  prudent,  honest, 
industrious,  and  otherwise  well-doing  in  society ;  avoiding  at  the  same 
time,  as  far  as  may  be,  treating  them  as  slaves,  assured  that  with  what- 
ever slavish  virtues  we  may  endow  them,  as  obedience,  submission,  and 
the  like,  there  will  always  be  generated  in  them  a  superabundant  admix- 
ture of  slavish  vices  too — cunning,  falsehood,  self-indulgence,  subjection 
to  external  influence,  and  so  forth.  The  great  point,  then,  in  a  reforma- 
tory prison  discipline,  is  so  to  arrange  and  regulate  our  prisons  as  to 
stimulate  and  call  into  exercise,  in  and  by  them,  the  motives,  impulses, 
and  habits  which  make  good  men  and  women  outside  of  them,  and  ear- 
nestly to  discourage  and,  as  far  as  possible,  discard  those  which  generate 
weakness  or  lead  to  vice. 

It  is  peculiarly  important  that  reformatory  principles  and  processes 
ahould  be  introduced  and  energetically  acted  on  in  county  and  munici- 
pal prisons,  those  minor  or,  as  we  may  say,  elementary  penal  establish- 
ments, through  which  criminals  usually  pass  when  entering  on  their 
career  of  crime — their  infancy  in  it,  so  to  speak — and  in  which,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  important  that  the  most  strenuous  efi'orts  should  be  systemati- 
cally made  to  turn  them  aside  from  it.  For  the  repression  of  crime, 
very  much,  aside  from  the  rescue  of  individuals,  will  depend  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  influence  exercised  by  discharged  prisoners  on  the  society 
again  receiving  them.  If  really  turned  from  crime,  and  desirous  of 
avoiding  it  in  time  to  come,  they  become  each,  ad  it  were,  an  apostle  of 
virtue  in  the  community.  Not  to  lose  caste  among  their  fellows  on 
account  of  their  altered  conduct,  they  seek  to  justify  this  by  such  argu- 
ments as  occur  to  them,  many  of  them  the  same  as  were  addressed  to 
themselves  while  in  prison,  and  which  had  most  influence  over  them 
there.  The  good  seed  planted  in  them  becomes  thus  widely  cast  on  the 
waters,  and  even  where  individuals  fail  in  their  own  persons  of  exempli- 
fying its  fruits,  it  is  not  altogether  lost;  it  becomes  diffused  over  the 
whole  class  usually  supplying  criminals,  and  beneficially  influences  their 
thoughts  and  manners.  While,  on  the  contrary,  the  influence  of  pris- 
oners discharged,  unreclaimed,  impenitent,  and  "hardened,  as  they  now 
-commonly  are,  is  equally  extensive,  and  more  than  proportionally  per- 
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nicious;  it  is  a  match  set  to  ^npowder.  This  aim  is  most  important, 
it  is  even  fundamental,  to  the  system ;  and  it  throws  extraordinary  in- 
terest on  the  reform  of  prisoners;  but  its  practical  utility  will  of  course 
depend  on  the  degree  in  which  we  may  hope  to  succeed  in  eflfecting  it. 
From  loDg  experience  Captain  Maconochie  is  confident  that,  by  the  use 
of  right  measures,  success  may  be  very  great  in  this  endeavor;  only, 
bowever,  by  altogether  reversing  the  arrangements  now  commonly  en- 
forced in  prisons.  These,  having  been  organized  without  reference  to 
reform,  and  looking  only  to  coercion  and  example,  are  almost  as  if  spe- 
cially intended  to  be  opposed  to  improvement  in  moral  character — a 
comprehensive  charge,  but  whose  justice  is  incontrovertible. 

This  view  of  the  susceptibility  of  criminals  to  reformatory  influences 
deserves  the  most  serious  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  prison  discipline,  and  are  duly  impressed  with  its  vast  and  vital 
importance,  morally,  socially,  politically,  and  religiously.    Considering 
the  interests  involved,  and  how  deeply  they  concern  the  whole  commu- 
nity, it  is  deplorable  to  see  existing  prison  management  guided,  in  the 
main,  by  almost  diametrically  opposite  views,  and   to  consider  how 
flagrant  the  error  on  which  these  views  are  founded.    They  begin  by 
confounding  the  opposite  aims  of  punishment,  example,  and  reforma- 
tion, making  it  almost  impossible,  as  a  rule,  to  attain  either.    All  that 
ought  to  be  made  contingent  on  good  conduct  alone,  as  food  and  imme- 
diate comforts,  is  made  certain  and  gratuitous,  whatever  the  demeanor 
evinced  by  the  prisoners;  and  that  good  conduct,  which  oughf  to  be 
sternly  and  even  peremptorily  Required,  is  left  so  uncertain,  and  is  in- 
deed 80  generally  dispensed  with,  that  criminals,  in  crowds,  are  daily 
discharge  through  mere  flux  of  time,  who  are  proclaimed  altogether 
incorrigible.     On  the  ground  of  actual  experiment,  it  is  denied  that 
there  are  any  such  whatever.    There  are  many  prisoners  weak,  and  some 
deplorably  wicked ;  but  so  long  as  Divine  Providence  is  pleased  to  re- 
tain men  in  this  world  of  probation  at  all,  our  right  may  well  be  dis- 
puted to  regard  or  pronounce  any  to  be  irreclaimable.    Our  duty  is  first 
to  try  some  new  method,  to  try  indeed  any  and  all  hopeful  methods,  to 
^laim  them.     But  under  present  notions  we  reject  all*  rational  means 
of  promoting  their  recovery;  and,  these  failing,  we  quietly  pronounce 
them  irreclaimable,  just  as  an  engineer  might  do  who,  charged  to  reduce 
a  strong  fort,  should  fling  away  his  trenching  tools  and  then  pronounce 
it  impregnable.    In  such  a  case,  with  whom  really  lies  the  blame,  the 
prison  officers  or  the  prison  inmates?    And  which  are  the  irreclaimable 
»hile  such  a  system  is  persiste^l  in  f    It  was  the  opinion  of  this  able 
TOter,  and  equally  able,  as  well  as  successful,  prison  manager,  that 
prisoners  could  be  saved  to  a  man  by  the  application  of  right  principles 
*nd  methods  in  prison  administration.    He  feared  neither  bad  habits 
'lor  any  other  difficulties.    He  believed  that,  while  life  and  sanity  are 
spared,  recovery  is  always  possible,  if  properly  sought.    There  is  infinite 
elasticity  in  the  human  mind  if  its  faculties  are  placed  in  healthful  action, 
and  neither  diseased  by  maltreatment  nor  locked  up  in  the  torpor  of  a 
living  ^ve- 

it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  value  of  reformation  as  the  primary 
^m  of  prison  management,  and  diflicult  to  appreciate  even  its  real  im- 
iwtanee.  The  reform  of  prisoners  has  a  wide  bearing.  Its  systematic 
porsnit,  apart  from  the  repression  of  crime  by  positive  punishment, 
voaW  have  a  strong  tendency  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  masses. 
Wscharged  criminals  constitute  our  most  direct  channel  of  communica- 
tion and  influence  with  the  morally  low/est  classes  of  the  community.  If 
ottT  prisoners,  on  liberation,  return  among  these  either  weak  or  wicked, 
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tbeir  discourse  and  example  must  tend  powerfully  to  countenance  and 
aggravate  tbeir  already  downward  tendencies ;  wliereas,  if  tbey  retam 
to  tbem  well-purposed  and  firm  in  tbeir  virtuous  intents,  tbey  will, 
beyond  a  doubt,  as  speaking  tbe  language  of  experience  and  deliberate 
repentance,  contribute  to  cbeck  sucb  tendencies,  and  to  promote  tbe 
growtb  of  better  sentiments  and  aspirations. 

VII. — Prison  dlHciiyline^  to  he  truly  reformatory^  mxcst  icork  icith  nature^ 
not  against  it, 

Tbis  principle  bas  already  come  into  view  in  several  of  tbe  previous 
extracts,  but  its  importance  entitles  it  to  a  more  distinct  consideratiou. 
In  bis  account  of  Norfolk,  wbicb  be  found  *'a  turbulent,  brutal  bell,  but 
left  a  peaceful,  well-ordered  community,"  after  a  detail  of  tbe  remarka- 
ble results  accomplisbed  in  tbat  most  remarkable  experiment.  Captain 
Maconocbie  adds: 

My  task  was  not  really  so  difficult  as  it  appcare<l.  I  was  working  trith  nature,  not 
against  ber,  as  all  other  prison  systems  do.  1  was  endeavoring  to  clierisli,  and  yet 
direct  and  regulate,  those  cravings  for  amelioration  of  position,  which  almost  all  pos- 
sess in  some  degree,  and  which  are  oft<;n  strongest  in  those  otherwise  most  ahalse^l. 
Under  the  guidance  of  right  principle  they  rose  easily  to  order  and  exertion.  I  did  not 
neglect  the  object  of  punishment  in  my  various  arrangements,  but  I  sought  it  within 
the  limits  assigned  alike  by  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  not  by  excesses  of  au- 
thority beyond  them.  The  law  imposes  imprisonment  and  hard  labor,  and  these,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  my  men  endured.  Every  one  of  them  performed  his 
government  task,  besides  the  labor  bestowed,  as  he  could  catch  the  opportunity,  on 
his  own  garden  or  other  personal  interests;  but  ho  was  saved,  as  far  as  I  couldsave 
him,  from  unnecessary  humiliation,  and  encouraged  to  look  to  his  own  steady  efforts 
for  ultimate  liberation  and  improved  position.  And  this— not  theeffort«  of  an  individ- 
ual, zealous  as  they  certainly  were — was  the  real  secret  of  the  altered  aspect  of  Nor- 
folk Island,  in  my  time,  from  what  either  preceded  or  followed  it. 

Tbe  principle  tbus  set  fortb,  in  its  application  and  issues,  is  directly 
to  existing  systems  of  convict  management.  Seeking  tbeir  ends,  what- 
ever tbose  ends  may  be,  by  a  species  of  domestic  slavery,  tbis  feature 
alone  (e^n  witbout  otbers  of  like  deformity)  sets  tbem  aside  as  media 
of  individual  reform.  Sucb  a  plant  never  grew  in  sucb  a  soil.  This 
principle  is  opposed  to  tbe  silent  system,  wbicb  not  only  groups  men 
for  punishment  alone,  and,  tbrougb  its  minute  and  artificial  regulationsy 
demoralizes,  by  familiarizing  tbem  with  resistance  and  evasion;  but  it 
acts  tbus  precisely  with  a  view  to  crush  tbose  social  feelings  which,  on 
tbe  contrary,  it  is  tbe  object  of  a  natural  treatment  to  encourage  and 
train.  Sucb  rough-riding  over  human  nature  is  irreconcilable  with 
every  principle  legitimately  founded  on  its  study.  Gardening  with  a 
pack  of  bounds,  and  tbus  studiously  defacing  what  we  seek  to  beautify, 
seems  tbe  nearest  approach  to  sucb  folly. 

Prisons  should  be  great  workshops  or  industrial  establishments,  where 
the  inmates  are  systematically  trained  to  be  skillful,  steady,  sober,  and 
voluntarily  industrious ;  where  all  the  arrangements  for  labor  are  at  the 
same  time  so  like  real  life,  so  identical  with,  as  fully  to  prepare  for  it. 
The  voluntary  character  of  the  labor  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisteii  en. 
Compulsory  labor  is,  as  a  rule,  rude,  reckless,  unskillful,  and  therefon* 
unprofitable ;  it  is  free  and  still  more  emulative  exertion  that  is  in- 
genious, skillful,  and  productive.  The  economical  improvement  under 
such  a  system  would  be  felt  almost  as  soon  as  the  moral ;  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  these  can  ever  be  successfully  dissociated,  but  it  would 
require  great  care  and  discretion,  in  the  first  instance,  to  organize  such 
establishments.  The  art  employed  must  be  of  that  high  character  which 
conceals  itself;  which  is  artful  by  being  artless,  and  which  is  content  to 
sow  good  seed  and  wait,  witbout  forcing,  the  corresponding  return.  In 
^such  a  situation  it  will  always  be  easy  to  produce  immediate  results; 
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the  real  difficulty  will  be  to  be  early  persuaded  that  they  are  likely  to 
prove  worthless  nearly  in  proportion  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  with  a 
slight  compression.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  wisdom  will,  in  any  hands,  be 
attained  until  taught  by  experience.  The  unaring  test  of  renewed  con- 
victious  after  discharge  will  at  length  teach  it.  When  the  lesson  is 
sufficiently  impressed  to  move  forward  too  fast,  to  give  free  agency  a 
large  scope,  to  suffer  temptation  to  assume  all  its  customary  forms,  to 
regulate  but  encourage  much,  then  complete  success  may  be  hoped  for, 
in  what  should  ever  be  the  great  aim  of  public  punishment,  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  fallen. 

It  is  argued  that,  however  the  combination  of  prisoners  with  free  per- 
sons might  be  advantageous  to  the  former,  that  of  prisoners  with  pris- 
oners cannot  be  so  to  each  other.  But  this  is  a  gratuitous  and  even 
demonstrably  erroneous  assumption.  It  is  much  easier  to  influence 
numbers  together  than  the  individuals  separately  of  whom  they  are  com- 
posed, and  when  moved  they  will  thus  go  much  further ;  they  mutually 
assist  each  other  and  beget  a  common  enthusiasm.  There  is,  besides, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  a  specific  tendency  in  numbers  toward  right 
feeling.  The  clap-traps  of  a  theater  are  generally  high  moral  sentiments* 
The  better  feelings  of  a  mob  are  rarely  appealed  to  in  vain.  In  the  army 
and  nav^'  the  most  heroic  self-abnegation,  even  unto  death,  is  often  called 
oat  at  a  word.  In  none  of  these  instances,  probably,  could  the  same 
responses  be  obtained  from  even  a  single  individual,  which  he  renders 
spontaneously  when  he  forms  one  of  a  body.  On  Norfork  Island,  Cap- 
tain M.  avers  he  could  have  done  nothing  with  each  prisoner  separately ; 
the  best  of  them  would  have  remained  only  dogged  under  his  exhorta- 
tions. In  Birmingham  he  would  neither  have  gained  the  boys  as  he  did, 
DOT  would  they  have  been  able  to  influence  each  other  outside  as  they 
did,  if  they  had  been  shut  up  in  separate  cells.  And  Colonel  Montesiuos's 
ex|)erience  at  Valencia  was  all  of  the  same  nature. 

The  nse  of  marks  as  wages,  under  this  system,  would  enable  fts  man- 
agers  to  make  life  within  prison  a  close  copy  of  that  without,  for  a  re- 
tam  to  which  it  would,  accordingly,  be  the  best  possible  preparation. 
At  present  nothing  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  two ;  and  the 
ks^ons  inculcated  in  the  prison  are  not  only  inapplicable  in  free  society, 
bat  even,  in  most  cases,  directly  opposed  to  what  it  is  most  desirable 
Uiat  men  should  possess  when  they  go  out.  The  patience,  dodlity,  and 
ready  subservience  to  external  impression,  which  make  an  excellent 
prisoner,  equally  contribute  to  make  a  ready  dupe  in  another  sphere. 
MoreoTer«  prisoners,  as  at  present  managed,  are  clothed,  fed,  lodged, 
and  even  allowed  indulgencies,  all  by  regulation,  without  the  least 
reference  to  their  conduct,  and  without  care  or  sacrifice  on  their  part  to 
obtain  them.  The  victims  of  this  management  are  thus  kept  together 
without  immediate  solicitude,  and  are  but  as  so  many  automata  in  a 
master-mechanic's  hand.  Surely  this  is  no  suitable  preparation  for 
returning  to  a  work-a-day  world,  with  its  anxieties,  its  responsibilities, 
its  troubles,  its  infinite  varieties  of  choice  among  daily  recurring  per- 
plexities; and  if  some  of  the  difficulty  in  adequately  preparing  to  en- 
counter these  is  necessarily  inherent  in  imprisonment  itself,  at  least  it 
would  be  much  lessened  by  the  introduction  of  marks  and  their  use  as 
money  within  the  allotted  pale. 

ThB  rigorously  coeix^ive  systems,  by  whatever  names  known  or  und^ 
whatev^*  forms  existing,  viewed  as  reformatory  agencies,  are  based  on 
an  essentially  wrong  i»rinciple.  They  pull  down,  but  do  not  build  up ; 
they  snbdoe,  but  do  not  reclaim.  By  their  minute  and  artificial  regula- 
tions t2iey  destroy  individual  character  and  the  power  of  self-direction,  and 
8.  Ex.  39 12 
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SO  hoop  prisoners  about  in  prison  that  they  are  ready  to  fall  to  pieces 
afterward  at  the  first  touch  of  difficulty  or  temptation.  Such  systems  can- 
not be  called  good;  no  system  can  in  which,  as  in  free  society  and  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  life,  men  cannot,  under  a  strong,  certain,  and  uni- 
versal motive,  bo  themselves  the  chief  agents  in  the  work  required,  that 
of  subduing  their  evil  and  nourishing  their  good  tendencies.  The  mark 
system  will  certainly  secure  such  co-operation.  Its  machinery,  though 
acting  chiefly  on  the  will,  is  more  stringent  than  that  of  the  most  coer- 
cive system.  It  must  be  yielded  to,  and  even  willingly.  But  its  force 
lies  in  appeals  to  the  judgment,  feelings,  and  interests  of  prisoners,  all 
for  their  own  advantage ;  and  the  most  stubborn  will  thus  give  way  to 
it.  By  granting  its  prisoners  some  latitude  of  action,  guided  by  motiVes^ 
it  cultivates  the  powers  of  self-direction,  prudence,  foresight,  self-deuia], 
self-command — ^iu  a  word,  all  the  qualities  which  enable  men  to  main- 
tain a  purpose  once  formed. 

From  the  foregoing  detail  it  will  be  seen  that  th6  closest  possible 
resemblance  is  given,  in  arranging  the  form  of  society,  to  the  type  of 
free  life.  It  is  as  a  preparation  for  return  to  this  that  the  whole  scheme 
is  organized. 

VIII.  The  pri)iciple  of  muttial  responsibility j  tluit  is,  of  grouping  pris- 
oners together  in  small  companies,  made  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible 
ordinary  family  life,  will  be  found  to  be  highly  conducive  to  their  reforma- 
tion; the  social  principles  and  relations  of  humanity  are  the  great  springs 
of  improvement,  and  of  vigorous  and  efficient  exertion,  in  free  society;  duly 
regulated,  they  will  prove  equally  so  in  the  treatment  of  persons  imprisoned 
for  crime. 

There  are  four  essential  principles  of  the  mark  system  of  imprison- 
meut.  The  first  is,  that  instead  of  sentences  for  a  fixed  time  being 
passed  on  criminals,  they  be  required,  by  diligence  and  good  conduct*  to 
earn,  i^  a  penal  condition,  a  certain  number  of  marks  of  approval.  The 
second  is,  that  the  marks  so  earned  be  used  to  stimulate  and  restrain 
them,  precisely  as  money  is  used  to  stimulate  and  restrain  free  people 
in  ordinary  life.  The  third  is,  that  a  reasonable  number  of  marks  be 
credited  to  them  daily  for  work  performed,  for  attention  to  lessons,  and 
for  general  good  conduct;  that  a  fair  charge  be  made  for  provisions  and 
other  supplies  furnished;  that  moderate  fines  be  imposed  for  miscon- 
duct; and  that  the  clear  balance,  the  actual  surplus  accumulation,  over 
and  above  all  deductions  thus  made,  alone  count  toward  liberation. 
There  is  a  fourth  principle,  regarded  by  the  author  of  the  system  as 
scarcely  less  important,  viz:  that  when  men  are  associated  under  this 
system,  they  be  required  to  distribute  themselves  into  small  parties 
(say)  of  six  or  eight,  with  common  interests  ;  so  that  each  man  shall  be 
made  to  labor  and  refrain  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  exertion 
and  good  conduct  shall  be  thus  rendered  popular,  and  idleness  and  mis- 
conduct  unpopular,  in  the  community,  because  each  exhibition  of  them 
affects,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  the  fortunes  of  several  together. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  treatment,  devoted  peculiarly  to  punishment, 
the  prisoners  should  not  be  combined  in  social  parties:  and  the  first 
stage  of  all  should  be,  as  mentioned  under  another  head,  separate  im- 
prisonment, for  men  will  repent  best  alone.  But  the  object  is  an  import- 
ant one  at  an  early  period  to  call  forth  social  virtues  by  creating  social 
ties.  This  is,  indeed,  the  key-stone  of  the  whole  system,  the  essential 
principle,  without  which  its  other  parts  would  be  of  comparatively  little 
value.  A  prison  system  must  study  to  make  good  members  of  society^ 
or  its  efforts  will  be  vain,  because  they  will  be  directed  too  low,  aud 
because  they  will  leave  untouched  the  selfishness  which  gives  to  vice 
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its  worst  character  of  malignity,  and  deprives  even  good  conduct  of  all 
pretension  to  virtue.  In  modeUpg  the  social  parties,  however,  too  mach 
strictness  should  not  be  exercised.  The  type  of  families  in  ordinary 
Me  should  be  followed,  but  not  exceeded.  Thus  interests  should  be  com- 
mon among  the  members,  but  not  necessarily  either  occupations  or 
dwellings.  On  the  contrary,  by  admitting  separation  in  these  particu- 
lars, friends  will  be  enabled  to  combine  and  support  each  other,  though, 
of  different  mechanical  tastes  and  powers;  their  friendships  will  be 
cemented,  which  is  precisely  the  object  desired ;  quarrels  will  be  pre- 
vented in  the  several  parties ;  the  educated  and  uneducated  will  be  en- 
abled to  combine  without  pain  or  a  feeling  of  degradation,  and  conse- 
<iaently  without  deterioration  on  either  side ;  and  the  influence  of  each, 
individnal  on  his  companions,  and  of  his  companions  on  him,  will  be 
more  moral  and  less  material  by  their  occasional  separation. 

Prisoners,  thus  distributed  into  small  parties  with  common  interests, 
both  labor  and  refrain  from  generous  and  social,  and  not  merely  from 
selfish  and  personal  impulses.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  this 
feature  in  the  mark  system,  and  its  value  was  abundantly  proved  on 
Norfolk  Island.  As  before  stated,  it  makes  good  conduct  popular 
and  bad  conduct  unpopular^  since  each  affects  others  as  well  as  the 
actor  himself.  It  thus  deprives  offense  of  a  great  stimulant  which  it 
now  has,  arising  from  the  sympathy,  sport,  or  other  excitement  which 
tbe  sight  of  it  creates  in  the  lookers-on.  It  transfers  this  stimulus 
rather  to  good  conduct.  It  opens  the  hearts  of  those  who  sacrifice  a 
p»sonal  gratification  to  the  good  of  their  companions,  and  thus  tends  to 
raise  them  in  the  scale  of  being.  It  gives  every  man  a  certain  number 
of  custodians — his  most  intimate  friends  and  companions — all  interested 
in  sopporting  his  good  tendencies  and  suppressing  his  bad,  investing 
Mm  with  a  right  to  the  same  supervision  over  them.  And  by  giving  a 
social  and  almost  family  influence  over  them,  as  opposed  to  amerely 
gregarious  one,  it  directs  a  flood  of  wholesome  influences  on  all.  Without 
some  social  organization,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  general  im- 
pression on  numbers  together.  Each  impulse  communicated  perishes  as 
it  enters,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  man's  own  position  to  sustain  it ;  and 
tbe  least  improving  state  of  society  in  which  men  can  be  placed  is  thus 
one  of  gregarious  assemblage,  without  common  ties,  or  interest,  or  con- 
cert, or  combination,  among  themselves.  Instead  of  bringing  prisoners 
together,  and  yet  endeavoring  to  keep  them  separate  and  uninfluenced 
by  each  other,  (which  is  impossible,)  the  true  and  natural  policy  is  to 
combine  them  in  circumstances. which  will  make  their  mutual  influence 
necessarily  beneflcial.  And  few  who  have  not,  as  our  author  says  he 
has,  tried  and  proved  this  plan,  will  easily  conceive  the  power  it  gives 
a  snpmor  employing  it.  The  change  produced  on  the  convicts  at  Nor- 
folk Island  under  this  system  was,  he  avers,  most  remarkable.  He  gives 
the  following  interesting  detail  of  the  process  by  which  it  was  effected : 

"Hie  nea  previously  locked  np  every  night  in   a  barrack,  in  which  there  were 
lodged  fifty  and  sixty  together  in  lar^e  dormitories,  without  lights  or  any  immediat'O 
>^pediiteiidence  to  prevent  abuse,  were  gradually  thinned  out  and  hutted  in  the  bush 
Q<sv  their  field  labors.    The  best  men  were  taken  firsthand  under  the  check  of  the 
<>fflcen  they  were  aUowed  to  choose  others  as  companions  when  able  to  accommodate 
them,  on  condition  that  they  became  severally  responsible  themselves  for  their  sood 
eoodvcl.    A  strong  field  police  was  at  the  same  time  formed  of  prisoners,  but  with  a 
<^oiitiderablc  valne  attached  to  their  situations,  and  who,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  chief  constable  and  police-runner  of  the  island,  both  free,  behaved  generally  re- 
markably welL     Gradually  many  men  were  thus  got  out.    The  best  conducted  were 
always  taken,  and^  their  privileges  being  much  coveted,  others  behaved  well  to  obtain 
tbe  fame.    Tb^y  had  all  small  gardens  allotted  them,  on  which  they  were  encour- 
-aged  to  grew  Te  jetablep,  and  to  rear  pigs  and  poultry,  both  for  their  own  use  and  for 
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sale  ftinoDg  the  officers,  a«  tbey  wer«  able.  Tfaej  thus  all  speedily  acquired  a  little 
property ;  and  with  its  poeBesfiion  they  also  acquired  an  interest  lo  its  rights. 
Theft  became  unpopnlar  among  them,  and  at  'last  almost  unknown.  There  was  every 
temptation  to  it,  and  every  fa<;ility  for  its  com  mission ;  yet  it  was  abstained  from. 
The  writer  had  himself  a  large  garden  in  the  midst  of  them,  almost  auinclosed,  and 
with  a  deep  well  i«  it  of  i>ecaliarly  tine  water,  which  all  were  allowed  to  draw  from 
at  will.  His  borders  were  fall  of  the  finest  fruits,  pine-apples,  bananas,  grapes,  melons, 
figs,  gnavas,  and  the  like ;  yet  nothing  was  ever  taken,  and  the  other  officers^  gardens 
were  equally  respected.  At  the  same  time,  the  tale  of  government  work  required  was 
not  abated,  and  the  men  were  even  seen  8onu^times  to  work  at  their  little  allotraents 
by  moonlight  in  order  to  do  them  justice.  The  scene  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
power  of  mere  arrangements  to  call  out  the  favorable  points  in  human  nature,  even  in 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances;  and  though  some  of  the  facts  seem  scarcely 
credible,  thev  are  still  well  attested,  and  the  effect  of  the  discipline  was  not  merely 
transitory.  ^Iwo  years  after  he  left  the  penal  colonies,  the  writer  obtained  returns  of 
the  conduct  subseqneutlv  of  these  meu,  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieoien*^ 
Land,  which  were  remarkably  favorable.  And  in  a  private  letter  written  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  about  four  years  afterward,  (May  20, 1848,)  are  these  words :  "  The 
conduct  of  your  Norfolk  Inland  meii  generally  has  been  most  exemplary  ;  they  have 
shown  that  a  reformation  far  greater  thon  has  hitherto  been  e'ff'ected  in  any  body  of 
meu  by  any  system,  either  before  or  ai'ter  yours,  has  taken  place  in  them.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  whole  are  doing  well,  and  some  are  in  a  respectable  way  of 
business  advancing  fast  to  prosperity.  They  are  a  credit  to  the  name  they  bear  of 
Captain  Maconochie's  men.'' 

Captain  Maconochie,  in  bis  writings,  insists  much  upon  this  point, 
that  man  is  a  social  being,  and  that  his  duties  are  social;  whence  he 
deduces  the  principle  that  only  in  society  can  prisoners  be  duly  prepared 
for  it.  Only  thus  can  a  field  be  provided  for  the  exercise  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  active  social  virtues,  and  for  the  habitual  voluntary  restraint 
of  active  social  vices.  To  prepare  for  society  in.  society  seems  just  as 
requisite  as  to  send  men  to  sea  to  prepare  them  to  command  ships^  or, 
in  any  case,  to  accommodate  the  preliminary  education  of  individuals 
to  their  nltimate  destination.  Penitence,  good  resolution,  moral  and 
religions  principle  are  an  excellent  foundation — they  are,  indeed,  the 
only  sure  foundation ;  and  if  only  once  really  instinct  with  life,  they 
will  ascend  and  pervade  whatever  superstructure  is  raised  on  them. 
But  where  their  dictates  have  been  originally  weak  or  systematically 
disregarded,  it  seems  as  idle  to  expect  that  their  mere  theoretical 
inculcation  late  in  life,  however  enforced  by  suflfering,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  the  dominant  guides  of  future  conduct,  as  it 
would  be  to  hope  in  this  way  to  teach  a  trade,  or  any  other  prac- 
tical application  of  abstract  rules.  Moral  lessons,  to  be  taught  profit- 
ably, require  a  field  of  progressive  experimental  application  the  same  as 
ei^gineering  does.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  if  the  important 
element  of  friction  is  omitted  in  the  pupils'  studies  and  in  their  training, 
if  they  are  only  inculcated  from  books,  and  their  respective  truths  are 
not  en  forced  by  experience,  the  end  sought  will  not,  ordinarily,  be  attained. 
Non  t?i,  sed  scepe  cadendo — not  by  violent  or  artificial  machinery,  bat 
by  frequent  failures — moral  habits,  like  mechanical  skill,  are  developed 
and  strengthened. 

The  superiority  of  such  a  system,  that  is,  of  a  social  training  over  any 
ascetic  or  merely  individual  treatment,  may  be  placed  in  various  lights: 

1.  It  would  be  more  natnral.  Man  is  born  with  social  instincts  and 
tendencies ;  his  impulses,  habits,  and  virtues  are  social ;  and  hence  iu 
society  only  can  they  be  suitably  exercised.  Moreover,  only  in  society 
is  hope  usually  vigorous  and  exertion  sustained.  Solitary  beings  are 
UBicertain  in  temper ;  and  solitaiiiiess  of  feeling,  that  is,  selfishness,  is 
the  known  and  admitted  source  of  every  description  of  vice.  Hence 
proceed,  in  great  measure,  the  vicious  tendencies  which  at  present 
prevail  in  prisons.    But  with  a  social  existence  a  dilBTerent  result  might 
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be  looked  for.  With  common  interests,  their  hearts,  which  are  now 
sbat,  would  open.  They  would  become  alive  to  others'  feelings,  instead 
of  brooding  over  their  own.  They  would  recognize  their  relation  to 
sodely  at  large,  and  the  obligations  involved  in  it.  Reformers  are 
too  anxious  to  re-create.  Instead  of  following  nature  they  seek  to 
dmgfi  it  Jhey  impute  their  failure  to  its  perversity,  when  it  is  their 
otfi  that  is  in  fault.  They  do  not  seek  to  imitate  natural  agencies, 
bat  to  improve  on  them.  Instead  of  training  and  guiding,  they  try  to  re- 
model. Can  we  wonder  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  little  suc- 
aessftilf  • 

1  Being  more  natural,  this  mode  of  discipline  would  be  also  more 
milj  organized  and  maintained.  The  opposite  of  this  is,  indeed,  often 
asa^ted.  The  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  agents  to  work  the  system 
bas  been  much  insisted  on.  But  this  idea  is  a  misconception,  founded 
on  a  soperiicial  examination  of  the  question.  The  difficulty  in  other 
ajgtemg  of  prison  discipline  arises  from  the  importance  attached  in 
then  to  minute  regulation  and  to  mere  physical  restraints,  without  any 
adeqoate  effort  being  made  to  gain  the  prisoners  themselves,  to  control 
their  wills,  and  so  to  change  the  character,  and  not  merely  to  restrain  the 
manifestations  of  their  impulses.  But  the  mark  system  reverses  this 
process.  The  difference  of  effort  that  would  be  required  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  in  its  way,  as  compared  with  that  required  in  others, 
yoald  thus  be  like  that  between  the  strength  required  to  confine  steam 
in  a  highly  expansive  state  and  when  it  is  chemically  altered  by  con- 
^^isation.  Natural  agencies  assert  an  immediate  mastery,  whereas  arti- 
ficial restraints  oi>erate  with  difficulty,  and  too  often  witli  a  melancholy 
^e^etion  of  material,  which,  in  this  case,  is  men,  and  not  mere  material 
objects.  Aspiring  after  marks  of  commendation,  which  they  may  in 
tornexehauge  for  immediate  gratifications  or  ultimate  release,  prisoners, 
^ttder  a  socml  system  of  trainings  would  be  exactly  as  freemen  laboring 
to  wages,  and  bo  just  as  easily  managed ;  or  rather  they  would  be  more 
^  for  both  their  dependence  and  stake  would  be  greater.  And  as 
^^  description  of  good  conduct  would  have  a  marketable  value,  as  well 
tt  labor  performed,  the  corresponding  habits  of  order,  submission,  self- 
<^<*uWDd,  and  the  like,  would  be  more  generally  formed,  and  their  effects 
o«»timiformly  exhibited. 

3.  It  is  easier  to  create  an  cMprit  de  corps  in  a  body  of  men  than  to 
'^(Bl^the  impulses  of  any  single  individual.  Man  is  a  social  being: 
w*  can  he  wholly  resist  any  given  social  tendency,  however  opposed 
^.inay  be  his  personal  inclinations.  The  cowardly  soldier  yet  main- 
^l^hia  place  in  the  ranks ;  the  unprincipled  man  yet  pays  the  homage 
of  iQrpocriay  to  virtue.  The  facility  of  working  a  social  system  of  prison 
^'^i^^Qiient  woald  be  in  nothing  more  striking  than  in  the  fetters  which 
It  w«rtd  thus  throw  around  even  the  most  hardened ;  fetters  which 
?2^  be  only  the  more  effectual  because  they  would  be  unseen,  and 
^^^^aae  they  would  proceed  from  the  prisoner's  own  class,  unconsciously 
to  hmgfH  and  therefore  unresisted. 

^  The  next  interesting  point  of  view,  accordingly,  in  which  the  sys- 
tem here  advocated  may  be  placed,  is  this  uniformity  of  its  action.  All 
woidd  be  impressed  by  it,  more  or  less,  and  the  greater  number  very 
"»wk  Good  prisoners  are  now  the  exception.  Under  the  system  pro- 
pped they  might  be  expected  to  become  the  rule ;  and  the  circum- 
stances being  made  favorable  to  virtue,  as  they  now  are  to  vice,  the 
^iltihttions  would  as  punctually  correspond  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
?tiier.  The  efficiency  of  an  army  is  in  proportion  to  the  discipline, 
Joteihgence,  and  consequent  uniform  action  of  all  its  members,  and  not 
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to  the  superiority  of  a  few.    Thas  virtne  is  maintained  in  a  community, 
not  by  a  few  high  examples  of  it,  but  by  an  elevated  general  standard. 

5.  The  superior  efficiency  of  a  social  school  of  reform,  even  for  obtaining 
a  high  measure  of  individual  virtue,  constitutes  another  strong  recom- 
mendation. It  may  aim  far  higher  than  any  system  of  individual  treat- 
ment, and  may  much  more  confidently  hope  to  compass  even  ^e  highest. 
Men  are  excitable  in  society.  Where  one  goes  another  will  follow,  and 
he  will  seek  not  merely  to  follow,  but  to  outstrip.  It  is  thus  that  armies- 
rush  impetuously  where  the  bravest  would  hesitate  to  advance  alone, 
and  boys  at  school  exhibit,  undes  an  impulse  of  emulation,  a  patience 
and  self-denial  foreign  to  their  age,  and  which  none  of  them,  probably, 
would  singly  command.  Is  there  any  reason  why  this  excitability  may 
not  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  moral  reform,  as  well  as  of  military  or 
moral  excellence!  It  is  presumable  that,  if  moral  reform  were  dis- 
tinctly pursued  as  the  first  object  of  penal  management  in  associations 
properly  combined  to  promote  it,  and  with  those  encouragements  which, 
in  dealing  with  ignorant  men,  are  often  as  necessary  to  define  virtue  to 
their  comprehension  as  to  stimulate  them  to  its  practice,  it  would,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  attained.  Once  actuated  by  any  common 
impulse,  uneducated  minds  are  always  more  entire  in  their  subjection 
to  it  than  those  whose  views  are  more  extended  through  culture ;  and 
where  they  act  in  the  mass,  their  movement  becomes  accelerated  at 
every  step. 

6.  A  prison  discipline,  organized  as  proposed,  would  be  much  more 
accommodated  to  varieties  of  temper  and  character  than  any  that  de- 
pended on  mere  physical  or  coercive  apparatus.  Every  man's  lot  under 
it  would  be  in  his  own  hands ;  his  companions  would  be  of  his  own 
choice,  and  on  his  and  their  conduct  and  industry  would  depend  both 
his  daily  comifort  and  the  length  of  his  detention.  No  system,  accord- 
ingly, could  be  at  once  so  benevolent  and  so  just.  Its  object  being  per- 
sonal reformation,  it  would  seek  such  reform  by  the  most  agreeable  of 
all  means — the  mutual  action  of  chosen  companions  on  each  other. 
Bising  above  the  justice  which  aims  to  accommodate  punishment  to  mere 
past  ofifense,  at  best  an  erring  and  often  a  false  criterion,  it  would  put 
every  one  on  a  trial  of  clmracter  merely,  and  deal  with  him  on  this  only, 
which  is  what  society  has  chief  interest  in.  For  much  more  important 
is  it  to  a  community  to  ascertain,  before  a  prisoner  is  released,  whether 
he  is  likely  again  to  commit  offense  than  whether  his  suffering  has  been 
made  adequate,  in  a  vindictive  sense,  to  that  which  is  past.  And  much 
mote  would  even  abstract  justice  be  satisfied  by  making  penal  treat- 
ment bear  a  relation  to  habitual  disposition  than  by  accommodating  it 
to  that  which  may  have  been  only  an  accidental  ex^me  evidence  of  it. 
To  this  quality  in  the  system  the  greatest  value  is  to  be  attached.  It 
not  only  renders  punishment  benevolent  as  well  as  just,  but  it  rests  its. 
claims  to  these  qualities  on  higher  grounds  than  are  usually  taken  in 
recommending  them.  The  benevolence  is  not  that  of  inflicting  the  least 
possible  unnecessary  hardship,  but  of  conferring  the  greatest  possible 
necessary  benefit ;  and  the  justice,  humbly  copying  that  ascribed  to  om- 
niscience, looks  beyond  one  occasional  action,  and  seeks  rather  to  grap- 
ple with  the  impulses  which  may  excuse,  or  in  many  cases  constitute,  its 
demerit.  Its  language  to  the  criminal  would  not  be,  ^^  I  will  keep  you 
till  you  have  paid  a  certain  forfeit  for  a  past  offense,''  but,  "Having  ex- 
acted a  certain  moderate  penalty  for  that,  I  now  retain  you  till  I  have 
qualified  you  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  society,  on  your  return  to  it> 
that  you  may  not  again  fall,  as  you  have  done."  The  balance  would  not 
be,  as  now,  the  uncertain  and,  to  all  practical  purposes,  useless  one  be- 
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^een  crime  and  suffering,  but  the  liighly  practical  and  useful  one  be- 
tween the  demands  of  society  and  the  attainment  of  the  power  and  will 
to  meet  them. 

7.  The  proposed  system  of  prison  discipline  would  be  almost  self-work- 
iDg,  which  would  be  another  strong  x>oint  in  its  favor.  Scarcely  any 
discretion  is  lodged  in  any  part  of  it ;  and  its  close  resemblance  to  real 
life  would  insure  the  action  of  the  same  principles  in  maintaining  it. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  circulating  medium  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  balance  its  accounts.  By  making  this  to  consist  of  marks  of  com- 
mendation, exchangeable  in  the  right  hands  for  anything,  but  in  the 
wrong  utterly  without  value,  a  great  many  good  effects  would  be  pro- 
duced. All  occasion  of  dishonesty  would  be  removed ;  attention  would 
be  fixed  solely  on  proper  method^  of  obtaining  indulgences ;  these  meth- 
ods would  rise  proportionally  in  estimation ;  the  connection  between 
them  and  their  beneficial  consequences  would  be  obvious  to  the  meanest 
capacity,  and  they  would  thus  be  imprinted  on  the  habits,  as  well  as 
made  clear  to  the  understanding,  of  all  concerned.  But  in  no  other  re- 
spect is  innovation  on  the  habits  of  ordinary  life  sought  to  be  made ;  and, 
under  its  arrangements,  injustice  even  in  this  would  be  scarcely  practi- 
cable, and  if  it  were  ever  so  easy,  it  would  be  almost  without  motive. 

8.  Such  a  system  would  be  self-checking — another  great  advantage. 
Its  object,  personal  reformation,  being  a  tangible  one,  obvious  to  the 
senses,  the  attainment  or  non-attainment  of  this  end  would  exhibit 
wisdom  and  ability,  or  the  want  of  these  qualities,  in  its  administration, 
and  that  without  delay  or  uncertainty.  Slow  progress  in  refor;n,  whether 
through  idleness  or  extravagance,  would  be  the  result  of  one  set  of 
errors;  renewed  convictions  after  discharge,  of  another.  At  present 
there  is  no  similar  check  on  any  faults  of  administration,  however  grave. 
This  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  prevailing  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  comparative  efficacy  of  existing  systems.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  value  of  vindictive  examples,  perhaps  because 
they  have  none ;  and  the  sad  result  of  general  deterioration,  with  its 
concomitant  of  repeated  convictions,  is  overlooked  as  unimportant.  It 
would  be  quite  otherwise  if  a  fixed  object  were  in  view,  which  could  not 
be  mistaken.  The  very  pursuit  of  such  an  end,  the  attainment  or  non- 
attainment  of  which  must  be  at  once  obvious  to  every  observer,  would 
dosetiie  avenues  to  carelessness  on  the  one  side,  and  malversation  on 
the  other,  even  if  the  fear  of  detection  from  missing  it  were  less  co- 
gent than,  in  such  circumstances,  it  would  of  necessity  be. 

d.  There  is  another  consideration,  which  strongly  recommends  a 
WQil  prison  discipline.    It  is  this :  Power  in  a  society,  by  being  under 
the  direction  of  virtue,  naturally  increases,  and  has  a  necessary  tend- 
ency to  prevail  over  opposite  power,  not  under  such  direction,  just  as 
power,  by  being  under  the  direction  of  reason,  has  a  tendency  to  prevail 
over  hrnte  force.    Union,  and  more  especially  virtuous  union,  is  power. 
Men  em  do  jointly  what  they  cannot  do  singly.    The  union  of  minds 
«kI  hands  works  wonders.     Men  become  efficient  in  proportion  as 
thej  concentrate  their  powers.    Joint  effort  conquers  nature,  hews 
tltroo^  mountains,  rears  pyramids,  dikes  the  ocean.    Man  left  to  him- 
«[f,  living  without  a  fellow,  if  he  could  so  live,  would  be  one  of  the 
weakest  of  creatures.    Associated  with  his  kind,  he  gains  dominion 
ovw  the  strongest  animals,  over  the  earth  and  the  sea ;  and,  by  his 
growing  knowledge,  due  almost  wholly  to  association,  he  may  be  said 
to  obtun  a  kind  of  property  in  the  universe. 

Nor  is  this  all.    Men  not  only  accumulate  power  by  union,  but  Ijhey 
thereby  gain  warmth   and  earnestness,  which  raises  and  intensmes 
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power.  The  heart  is  kindled  by  association.  An  electric  communica- 
tion is  established  between  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  and  are 
bound  to  each  other  by  common  labors  and  interests.  Man  droops  in 
solitude ;  no  sound  excites  him  like  the  voice  of  his  fellow-man.  The 
mere  sight  of  a  human  countenance,  brightened  with  generous  emotion, 
gives  new  strength  to  do  or  suffer.  Union  not  only  brings  into  play 
forces  which  before  existed,  and  which  were  ineffectual  through  separa- 
tion, but,  by  the  interest  and  feeling  which  it  arouses,  it  becomes  a 
creative  principle,  calls  forth  new  forces,  and  gives  the  mind  a  con- 
sciousness of  powers  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  unknown. 

A  current  objection  to  the  system  of  discipline  here  proposed  and  ad- 
vocated is  the  alleged  necessary  demoralization  attending  the  associar 
tion  of  prisoners  together.  It  is  readily  admitted  that  if  only  their 
worst  feelings  are  called  out,  as  is  commonly  the  case  under  existing 
systems,  their  association  cannot  but  aggravate  the  evil.  But  if,  in- 
stead, we  will  bring  their  better  impulses  into  play — and  it  is  quite  easy 
to  do  this  under  proper  combinations,  without  sacrificing  any  portion 
of  reasonable  punishment — prisoners  will  be  found  just  like  other  men. 
They  are  born  social  beings,  are  so  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  the  Cre- 
ator, and  it  is  in  society,  not  in  seclusion  from  it,  in  the  society  of  their 
equals,  not  in  exclusive  contact  with  sui)eriors,  that  their  best  qualities 
will  infallibly  be  called  out.  To  say  that  men  can  be  best  fitted  to  re- 
turn to  society  in  solitude,  or  in  the  company  only  of  their  superiors, 
without  any  other  social  relations  whatever  than  that  of  prisoner  to 
jailer,  seems  as  great  a  solecism  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  admirals  may 
be  best  taught  their  special  duties  by  being  kept  on  shore,  or  artists  by 
being  debarred  the  use  of  their  implements.  Both  instruction  and  prac- 
tice must  go  to  fit  a  man  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  temptations  of 
social  life :  and  if  either  is  omitted,  the  discharged  prisoner  must  inev- 
itably go  lame  and  halt.  Like  handcuffs  and  strait-jackets,  separation 
has  a  good  special  application,  and,  as  a  medicine,  is  excellent  for  cer- 
tain phases  of  moral  disease ;  but  it  is  no  more  fit  for  habitual  diet  than 
senna  or  ipecacuanha.  It  is  alleged  that  it  facilitates  the  return  of  pris- 
oners outside  by  lessening  the  chances  of  recognition ;  and  in  aid  of 
this  property  in  it,  masks  have  been  introduced  into  many  prisons 
further  to  conceal  the  i)erson.  But  it  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  such 
a  device  can  ordinarily  be  successful;  prisoners  rarely  fail  to  know  and 
recognize  each  other.  Besides,  is  it  really  desirable  or  wise  to  try  to 
qualify  men  to  go  forth  into  the  world  with  a  lie  in  their  mouth  f  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  make  prisons  so  improving,  and  the  principles  on 
which  men  are  discharged  from  them  necessarily  bear  such  testimoiiy 
to  their  amended  character,  that  the  prctindice  against  receiving  them 
when  discharged  will  gradually  fade  away,  and  cease  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  their  ultimate  advancement! 

IX.  It  is  the  living  soul  which  a  true  system  of  prison  discipline  will 
seek  to  irin,  not  the  inert  and  obedient  body  ;  hence  minute  regulations  should 
not  be  greatly  valued^  and  the  multiplicatiofi  of  amventional  or  artificial 
offenses  is  to  be  sedulously  avoided. 

To  make  the  mark  system,  consistent  with  itself,  and  carry  out  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  the  head  of  a  penitentiary  establish- 
ment under  it  must  propose  to  himself  a  purely  benevolent  object,  and 
repudiate  everything  which  is  merely  vindictive,  as  well  as  what  is 
called  exemplary.  He  will  not  by  so  doing  lose  the  little  benefit  that 
may  be  derived  from  any  example  without  principle;  but  he  will  raise 
the  character  of  the  example  that  he  sets  by  making  it  one  of  successful 
reform.    Whenever  he  is  in  doubt  he  must  refer  to  the  ordinary  opera- 
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tiofis  of  society  as  a  gaide ;  and,  iu  particalar,  be  mast  study  by  every 
means  to  create  a  representation  of  its  social  ties  by  difiasing  common 
int^ests  and  responsibilities,  extending  and  subdividing  these  as  on 
eiperience  he  shall  find  best.  He  must  set  no  store  by  minute  regu- 
lar, and  carefully  avoid  multiplying  conventional  offenses.  He 
most  also  encourage  men  to  love  labor,  by  assisting  it  with  all  the 
Qsoa]  aids  and  appliances  to  make  it  productive.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  make  penal  labor  necessarily  rude  and  ineffect- 
he.  His  object  must  be  thus  to  persuade,  not  coerce ;  to  create  the  good 
will,  and  reward,  without  commanding,  the  good  deed.  It  is  the  living 
tiOQl,  and  not  merely  the  inert  and  ol:^dieut  body  that  he  must  seek  to 
gain;  and  precisely  as  he  attaches  value  to  the  latter  he  will  probably 
be  indifferent  to  the  foimer;  and,  conversely,  as  he  comprehends  the 
worth  of  the  former  he  will  appreciate  at  onlyits  just  value  the  minutely 
aenipotoiis  eye-service  which  is  often  rendered  by  the  worst  men.  Of 
kia  general  success  on  these  principles  he  need  entertain  no  doubt ;  and 
the  more  confident  he  is  on  this  head  the  better,  for  such  confidence  will 
mak»  him  iuT^itive  of  the  methods  proper  to  the  attainment  of  his  end. 

In  dealing  with  prisoners  we  habitually  make  a  variety  of  mistakes, 
to  which,  nevertheless,  professed  disciplinarians  are  all  zealously  at- 
tached. We  draw  no  proper  distinction  between  moral  and  merely  con- 
TentH)ual  ofifenses.  By  minute  regulation  we  multiply  the  number  of 
ftese  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  exaggerate  their  importance.  We 
thus  wear  out  the  spirits  of  our  men,  and  exhaust  their  feelings  of  sub- 
mission and  obedience  by  incessant  denuinds  upon  them  for  pure  frivoli- 
ties. We  also  sear  their  conscience  by  familiarizing  them  in  this  way 
with  petty  transgression.  We  trust  altogether  to  force  to  compass  our 
ends.  We  seek  to  bend  men  like  osiers,  or  to  cast  them,  as  we  would 
dough,  in  stone  molds.  We  allow  the  higher  principles  of  human 
Batmre  to  lie  dormant  in  our  prisoners ;  we  afford  no  scope  for  their  ex- 
ercise; we  make  our  sole  appeal  to  immediate  and  absolute  submission; 
we  give  no  charge  to  men  of  their  own  destiny;  we  keep  them  as  au- 
tomata in  our  hands ;  we  treat  them  as  such  mainly,  if  not  wholly ;  and 
taring  thus  done  everything  in  our  power  to  weaken  them,  we  look  to 
make  ap  for  our  blunders  afterward  by  placing  them  in  "  favorable  cir- 
comalaiices.''  Is  this  a  school  of  virtue  !  Is  not  the  whole  process  an 
f*«8rdifey  f  Nitimur  in  adversum — a  struggle  against  opposing  forces — 
is  the  real  road  to  improvement ;  and  we  give  our  prisoners  neither  op- 
portanity  for  making  this  manly  struggle,  nor  the  chance  of  acquiring 
4Wfgj  and  independence  of  character  through  the  battle.  We  make 
tiiemlook  and  act  to  order  while  iu  our  hands,  and  we  wonder  and  cry 
<»t  at  their  perverseness,  when  they  afterward  fall,  either  through  the 
^'tAseas  which  we  have  ourselves  induced,  or  from  the  want  of  strength 
wWdi  we  have  failed  to  impart. 

Iheayatem  devised  by  Maconochie  avoids  these  errors,  without  falling 

iotoetiiers  of  any  great  gravity.    It  may  be  improved  in  its  details,  as 

it  has  been  by  Sir  Walter  Grofton,  but  its  fundamental  principles  cannot 

be  advantageously  dispensed  with.    It  grants  no  weak  or  unmeaning 

iodolgences,  but  it  seeks  to  gain  soul  as  well  as  body ;  to  influence  and 

to  mold,  not  merely  to  coerce.    It  draws  the  line  of  duty  under  the 

fvdaace  of  religion  and  morality,  not  of  conventional  regulation.    It 

soeks  to  punish  criminals  by  placing  them  in  a  position  of  severe  ad- 

vetaity,  from  which  nothing  but  long- sustained  effort  and  self-denial 

on  extricate  them ;  but  it  does  not  aggravate  their  position  by  unworthy 

-worn,  hatred,  or  contempt;  on  the  contrary,  it  respects  our  common 

iMUmre,  however  fallen  or  diseased.    It  does  not  encourage  a  man  ap- 
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proacbiDg  his  freedom  by  an  abatement  of  task  or  improvement  of  diet, 
the  low  rewards  of  existing  low  systems,  which  flatter  the  spirit  of  self- 
indalgence,  that  leads  most  criminals  to  their  first  fall;  but  it  at  once 
proves,  stimulates,  and  cheers  him  on  by  an  ever-increasing  scope  of 
jfree  agency,  with  motives  to  guide  it,  yet  not  unmingled  with  difficulty 
to  resist  its  temptations.  Seeking  thus  to  train  men  for  discharge  into 
any  circumstances,  it  does  not  distrust  its  power  to  qualify  them  for 
even  the  most  dif&cult;  but  it  seeks  this  end  by  strengthening  the  will, 
not  by  fettering  it,  believing  that  thus  only  can  men  be  trained,  whether 
in  free  society  or  in  prison,  who  will  be  able  to  meet  successfully  the 
trials  and  ditficnlties  of  active  life;  for  to  aim  at  virtue  by  fencing  it 
from  without,  instead  of  by  strengthening  it  from  within,  is  as  perfect 
an  exemplification  as  can  well  be  conceived  of  dropping  the  substance 
to  pursue  its  shadow.  We  cannot  have  worse  success  by  seeking  to 
gain  the  minds  of  our  prisoners  than  we  have  had  by  aiming  merely  to 
fetter  their  bodies;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may,  by  using  a  more 
rational  method,  solve  a  problem  which  all  concur  in  pronouncing  diffi- 
cult, and  which  the  dispassionate  reasoner  can  scarcely  avoid  pronounc- 
ing incapable,  on  i>resent  principles,  of  being  solved  at  all,  viz,  how 
we  may  so  organize  public  punishment  as  to  check  crime  and  yet  recover 
criminals. 

X.  The  prisoner's  self-respect  should  be  cultivated  to  tlie  utmost;  every- 
thing  tending  to  destroy  this  sentiment  should  he  avoided;  all  unnecessary 
humiliation  of  the  prisoner  is  of  evil  tendency  and  effect 

The  principle  should  be  of  constant  and  of  universal  application  in 
prisons,  not  to  degrade  further  those  who  come  to  them  already  degraded 
by  their  crimes.  Self-respect  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  sentiments  of 
the  human  mind,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  most  personal ;  and  he  who 
will  not  condescend  in  some  degree,  according  to  circumstances,  to  flat- 
ter it,  will  never  attain  his  object  by  any  series  of  chastisements,  the 
eflfect  of  harsh  treatment  being  to  irritate  rather  than  to  correct,  and 
thus  to  turn  from  reform  instead  of  attracting  to  it. 

Stripes,  the  imposition  of  a  degrading  dress,  and  everything  else  tend- 
ing to  destroy  men's  self-respect,  should  be  abolished,  and  instead,  the 
punishment  for  prison  ofienses  should  be  the  withholding  of  some  privi- 
lege to  which  the  prisoner  would  otherwise  be  entitled,  or  the  forfeiture 
of  a  proportion,  suited  to  the  ofiense,  of  the  progress  already  made  to- 
ward liberation,  with  or  without  a  period  of  stricter  imprisonment,  as 
the  case  may  be.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  in  the  whole  compass  of 
penal  discipline — fertile  as  it  is  in  such — than  its  studied  imposition  of 
degradation  as  a  portion  of  the  punishment.  It  destroys  every  better 
impulse.  But,  on  the  contrary,  no  imposition  would  be  so  improving, 
none  so  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  prudence,  self-command,  self- 
respect,  and  a  proper  deference  and  respect  for  others,  as  that  of  making 
every  deviation  from  the  required  line  of  right  bear  on  ultimate  release. 
Such  a  punishment  would  be  as  the  drop  of  water  that  wears  away  the 
hardest  stone;  and  without  the  possibility,  under  suitable  regulations, 
of  being  ever  wantonly  cruel,  would  yet  speedily  subdue  even  the  most 
refractor^'. 

Captain  Maconochie  assures  us  that,  while  he  did  not  neglect  the  ob- 
ject of  punishment  in  his  various  arrangements  on  Korfolk  Island,  he 
sought  it  within  the  limits  assigned  both  by  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  not  by  excesses  of  authority  and  of  suffering  beyond  them. 
The  law  imposing  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  he  executed  to  the  fullest 
extent.  But,  while  every  one  of  his  men  was  required  to  perform  the 
government  ta«k  allotted  him,  without  abatement,  he  was  saved  from  all 
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nonecessary  humiliation,  and  was  encoaraged  to  look  to  his  own  steady 
efforts  for  improved  position  while  in  prison  and  for  his  ultimate  libera- 
tion from  it.  And  this,  he  avers,  not  the  efforts  of  an  individual,  zeal- 
ous as  they  certainly  wei-e,  was  the  real  secret  of  the  altered  aspect  of 
Norfolk  Island  in  his  time  from  what  either  preceded  or  followed  it.  He 
songht,  by  all  practicable  means,  to  recover  the  men's  self-respect,  to  re- 
instate their  manhood,  to  gain  their  own  wills  toward  their  reform,  to 
Yisit  moral  offenses  severely,  but  to  reduce  the  number  of  those 
that  were  purely  conventional,  to  mitigate  the  penalties  attached 
to  these,  and  thus  gradually  to  awaken  better  and  more  manly  feelings 
amoDg  them.  He  believed  that  needless  humiliation,  which  it  is  the 
feshion  to  imi>ose  on  prisoners  over  and  above  what  is  required  by  law, 
does  more  moral  injury  than  all  other  incidents  put  together  of  ordinary 
prison  life.  Its  tendency  is  to  crush  the  weak,  irritate  the  strong,  and 
indispose  all  to  submission  and  reform.  It  is,  in  truth,  neither  intended 
by  the  law,  nor  consistent  with  the  professions  made  by  lawgivers  when 
framing  them.  It  is  merely  one  infirmity  of  human  nature,  one  exhibi- 
tion of  its  worst  qualities,  aggravating  others.  It  is  trampling  where 
we  oagbt  to  raise,  and  is  therefore  at  once  unchristian  and  impolitic. 

No  one  will  ever  beneficially  influence  prisoners,  or  indeed  any  others, 
who  does  not  cherish  and  seek  to  strengthen  in  their  breasts  manly  sen- 
timent, which  is  the  religion  of  uncultivated  minds,  and  perfectly  com- 
patible with  their  most  improved  aspirations. 

XI.  Moral  forces  should  be  relied  upon  both  for  discipline  and  reformation 
in  prisons,  with  as  little  resort  to  physical  force  as  may  be ;  tlie  military  type 
of  discipline^  part icidarly,  is  not  suited  to  the  nature  and  design  of  public 
punishment. 

A  broad  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  physical  apparatus  and 
moral  appliances  in  prison  management.  By  physical  apparatus  is  to 
be  understood  is  intended  merely  to  coerce,  regardless  whether  it  per- 
soades  or  not;  by  moral  appliances  is  to  be  understood  whatever  offers 
a  choice,  and  thus  strengthens  the  mind  even  when  guiding  it.  An  in- 
vincible necessity,  however  produced,  may,  in  this  sense,  be  called  physi- 
cal; it  may  be  caused  by  moral  means,  as  intimidation,  without  affect- 
ing its  real  character;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  moral  appliance  has 
frequently  a  tajigible  physical  form,  without  losing  its  proper  character. 
The  essential  [distinction — and  it  is  a  very  important  one — is  that  be- 
tween force  and  persuasion  j  the  fitting  of  the  body  and  the  gaining  of 
the  wiL  Whatever  conduces  to  the  latter  may  thus  have  place  in  a 
system  of  moral  influence,  but  that  place  will  be  more  or  less  high, 
according  to  its  more  or  less  directly  persuasive  or  coercive  character. 

He  chief  influence  at  present  relied  on,  both  for  preventing  crime 

«»d  weaning  from  it,  is  fear.    Fear  is  no  doubt  among  the  most  active 

impulses  of  the  human  mind;  we  all,  in  a  degree,  daily  experience  it; 

andit  onght  therefore  to  have  a  place,  and  even  a  large  place,  in  every 

agency  directed  to  repress  crime.    Yet  if  we  consider  it  dispassionately 

and  philosophically,  there  is  not  an  impulse  of  any  kind  whatever,. 

whether  love,  hatred,  desire,  covetousness — be  it  what  it  may — that 

does  not  continually  overcome  it  even  in  the  most  timid.    Is  it  rational,^ 

i«  it  feasible,  to  rest  our  chief  confidence  on  so  feeble  an  agency  in  the 

endeavor  to  repress  crime,  to  which  the  promptings  usually  proceed 

from  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  human  breast!    It  is  unworthy  the 

intelligence  of  our  age  to  state  such  a  proposition.    There  needs,  to  be 

inkodnced  into  prison  discipline  a  higher  aim,  enforcing  management 

that  seeks  to  gain  the  wills  of  prisoners,  and  not  merely  to  confine  and 

niacerate  their  bodies.    We  must  train  them  to  become  again  virtuous 
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freemen,  not  merely  for  a  time  reduce  them  to  the  position  of  well- 
ordered  bondmen,  taught  the  virtues  of  a  state  of  slavery — obedience, 
submission,  punctuality,  order,  and  the  like — but  necessarily^  with 
these  a  large  admixture  of  its  vices  alsor— concealed  but  cherished  re- 
sentment, duplicity,  evasion,  a  thicker  cloak  of  hypocrisy,  which,  how- 
ever, only  conceals  with  a  little  more  art  the  continued  rottenness 
within. 

We  too  commonly  consider  criminals  a«  the  representatives  of  crime, 
and  pharasaically  fancy  that,  in  being  harsh  to  them,  we  show  our  de- 
testation of  it.  If  we  would  consider  them  rather  as  its  first  and  sad- 
dest victims,  to  be  pitied  as  well  as  blamed — ^to  be  pitied  all  the  more 
for  being  bankrupt  in  virtue  as  well  as  in  means,  and  if  we  would 
earnestly  seek  to  raise  them  from  this  position,  not  indeed  by  pernicioas 
indulgence,  but  by  a  judicious  course  of  adversity  and  instruction,  de- 
veloping their  manly  and  stimulating  their  moral  nature;  if  we  would 
do  all  this,  we  would  much  more  correctly  appreciate  the  whole  subject, 
much  better  understand  our  own  duties  in  relation  to  it,  much  better 
«xMbit  a  Christian  spirit  to  our  fellow-men,  and  much  more  successfully 
repress  crime.  Only  let  us  try — try  in  good  faith  and  with  good  will, 
not  halting  between  two  principles,  but  aeting  steadily  and  energeti- 
eally  on  one.  The  result  would  not  long  be  doubtful,  and  the  greatest 
moral  problem  of  our  day  would  be  at  length  satisfactorily  solved. 

All  past  systems  of  prison  discipline  have  been,  in  the  main,  differ- 
ent modifications  oi  force.  Whether  separation,  or  silence,  or  enforced 
labor,  or  artificial  privation,  or  whatever  else  may  have  been  the  lead- 
ing principle,  still,  authority  has  been  their  chief,  if  not  the  exclusive 
reliance ;  and,  so  far  as  reforming  criminals  is  concerned,  they  have  all 
signally  failecl.  Let  organized  peratumon  now  have  a  trial — ^not  coax- 
ing, not  coddling,  but  persuasion  with  such  forces  behind  it,  resulting^ 
from  a  judicious  application  of  motives,  as,  while  leaving  the  will  firee, 
will  yet,  by  a  sort  of  moral  necessity,  determine  it  to  a  right  choice. 

It  was  charged  against  Maconochie  that  the  only  secret  of  his  man- 
agement on  Norfolk  Island  was  indulgence,  and  that  his  prisoners  be- 
haved well  because  they  had  all  their  own  way.  They  little  know  pris- 
oners who  say  this.  Mere  weakness  never  yet  guided  or  controlled  such 
men.  They  behaved  well  with  him  because  they  were  reasoned  with, 
not  bullied ;  because  they  were  sought  to  be  raised,  not  crushed ;  because 
they  had  an  interest  in  their  own  good  conduct ;  because  the  public  sen- 
timent of  the  establishment  was  at  once  a  restraining  and  an  impelling^ 
force ;  and  because  they  knew  that  if,  notwithstanding,  they  behaved  ill, 
they  would  be  otherwise  vigorously  repressed. 

It  was  objected  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  that  prisoners 
are  selfish,  and  he  argued  that  the  way  to  cure  them  is  to  urge  their 
penal  sufferings  to  the  maximum,  and  so  make  them  feel  that  ^<  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death ;"  and  he  endeavors  to  illustrate  the  analogy  of 
^such  treatment  to  the  doings  of  the  supreme  intelligence  in  the  effects 
of  continued  intemperance  on  the  body  of  the  drunkard.  But  what  is 
the  real  analogy  of  this  case?  As  long  as  a  drunkard  continues  to  be- 
Bot  himself,  his  bodily  suffering  and  decay  increase ;  but  if  he  turn  from 
his  infatuation,  after  the  pain  of  the  first  effort  is  over  he  gains  health 
and  ease  day  by  day.  Just  so  it  is  with  criminals  under  a  moral  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  coercive  rigime.  They  come  in  selfish — desirous  only 
of  ease,  evasion,  and  self-indulgence,  but,  under  the  strong  impulse  af- 
forded by  the  system,  they  gradually  become  social,  generous,  active, 
and  well-purposed  throughout.  *^  They  wash  and  are  cleansed."  Be- 
ligiously  they  may  not  l^  converted.    But  even  in  this  respect  many 
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oNue,  through  their  temporal  good^  to  see  and  embrace  their  spirituali 
aod  it  is  b^>Bd  all  coBtroversj  t^at  a  right  ageney  will  make  impro^^ 
social  agents  of  even  the  worst ;  or  if  this  be  considered  doabtfu],  it 
wfll  be  time  enough  to  proaoiuioe  authoritatively  to  this  eifect  when  a 
light  agency  shall  have  been  fiEurly  tried. 

The  eoereive  system  of  managing  men  appears  to  be  an  essentially 
Tidons  one,  insomuch  that  precisely  where  most  perfect,  it  will  be  found 
ultimately  siost  unsuocessfuL  Mind  can  be  gained  only  by  appealing 
to  mind.  Fettering  the  body  is  even  directly  opposed  to  this.  It  has 
its  immediate  and  apparent  advantages  no  doubt;  but  they  are  too 
dearly  purchased.  If  we  will  actively  employ  our  prisoners,  and  by 
suitable  means  cultivate  in  them  the  daily  practice  of  manly  and  social 
virtne,  they  will  protect  themselves  from  de^iading  vices  much  better 
than  we  can  protect  them  by  walls  and  bolts.  And  the  moral  triumph 
thus  achieved  will  be  as  improving  and  strengthening  to  them  as  the 
physical  triumph,  even  when  achieved,  is  humiliating  and  enfeebling. 

An  extravagant  degree  of  importance  has  been  and  is  attached  to  the 
mere  construction  of  prisons,  and  attention  is  drawn  off  by  this  from 
what  is  much  more  important.  A  good  system  in  a  bad  prison  is 
far  better  than  a  bad  system  in  a  good  prison ;  and  as  no  one  ever  heard 
of  a  regiment  fluctuating  according  to  the  construction  of  a  barrack,  so 
neither  is  there  any  sound  reason  for  that  of  prisoners  being  more 
dependent  on  the  construction  of  their  prison.  Discipline  is  a  science  of 
moral  much  more  than  of  physical  arrangement ;  and  in  this  department 
alone  is  this  consideration  utterly  disregarded.  In  all  other  directions 
inflnence  has  in  creat  part  superseded  force ;  here  only  has  force  sux>er- 
seded  influence  almost  altogether ;  and  the  natural  result — want  of  suc- 
eefis— has  followed.  We  cannot  have  worse  success  by  seeking  to  gain 
the  minds  of  our  prisoners  than  has  hitherto  resulted  from  seeking 
merely  to  fetter  their  bodies. 

LitUe  effort  is  made,  generally,  to  call  the  better  impulses  of  prisoners 
into  habitual  exercise,  while  much  in  their  treatment  tends  to  keep  the 
▼oree  in  activity.  Further  punishment  is  denounced  if  they  misbe- 
have; but  no  lixed  encouragements  are  held  out  for  sustained  good 
wiidnct.  Their  more  abject  feelings  are  thus  kept  habitually  active, 
while  their  more  manly  ones  are  Mowed  to  sleep.  Consequently,  the 
powers  and  impulses  most  likely,  on  their  discharge,  to  keep  them  from 
again  falling,  are  impaired  by  disuse,  while  those  of  concealment  and 
evasion,  the  sources,  probably,  of  their  first  error,  are  continually  being 
sharpened.  Their  character  being  thus  modified,  and  themselves  sub- 
jected to  increased  temptation  on  discharge,  while  their  powers  of  resist- 
*we  are  necessarily  weakened,  the  expression,  **  once  a  prisoner,  always 
apriBoner,^  has  become  proverbial,  but  in  a  great  degree  through  the 
^^ing  to  which  criminals  in  prison  are  thus  habitually  subjected. 

Ike  ability  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  better  his  condition  while  in 
PMw— in  other  words,  a  regulated  self  interest — is  one  of  the  mightiest 
Md  healthiest  moral  forces  that  can  be  introduced  into  prison  manage- 
^D6nt  Captain  Maconochie,  in  one  of  his  publications,  refers  to  the 
i^Koarkable  experiment  in  prison  discipline  of  Colonel  Montesinos,  in 
Valencia,  Spain,  and  makes  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  reports : 

Tbe  establiahment  of  one  workshop,  and  the  difficulties  experienced  in  managing  it, 
wwwed  me  both  how  to  introdace  more,  and  how  to  enlarge  those  already  in  operation ; 
nd  I  tfans  farther  aeqnired  the  intimate  conviction  that  without  the  smtuUis  of 
■one  penonal  advantage  accming  to  themselves  from  their  labor,  it  is  difficult  to 
oteain  work  even  from  tbe  already  skiUed.  aod  almost  imi>ossible  to  get  the  unskilled 
to  learn.  Repeated  experiments  convinced  me  of  the  practical  lesson  involved  in  this 
maxim  of  social  economy,  and  that  what  neither  severity  of  punishments  nor  constancy 
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in  inflicting  them  could  exact,  the  slishtest  personal  interest  would  obtain.  In  diffeient 
ways,  therefore,  during  my  command,  I  have  applied  this  powerful  stimulant ;  and 
the  excellent  results  it  has  always  yielded,  and  the  powerful  germs  of  reform  which 
are  constantly  deyeloped  under  its  influence,  have  at  length  fully  convinced  me  that 
the  most  inefficacious  of  all  methods  in  a  prison,  the  most  pernicious  and  fatal  to  every 
chance  of  reform,  are  punishments  carried  to  the  length  of  harshness.  Moreover,  the 
love  of  labor  cannot  be  imparted  by  violent  means,  but  rather  by  encouragement 
and  persuasion :  and  althougn  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  a  given  amount  of  work 
from  prisoners  oy  the  aid  of  the  stick,  yet  the  consequence  is,  necessarily,  aversion  to 
an  employment  which  involves  so  many  penalties,  and  of  which  such  a  bitter  recollec- 
tion  must  always  be  preserved.  The  moral  object  of  penal  establishments  is  thus  also, 
in  effect,  defeated,  which  should  be  not  so  much  to  inflict  pain  as  to  correct— to  receive 
men  idle  and  ill-intentioned,  and  return  them  to  society,  if  possible,  honest  and  indus- 
trious citizens.  It  was  not  till  after  making  many  experiments  of  severity^  thatr  I  came 
flrmly  tothis  conclusion ;  but  ultimately  I  made  the  principle  the  basis  of  all  my  oper- 
ations on  the  minds  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  extraordinarily  small  number  of  recom- 
mittals to  my  prison,  and  the  excellent  health  and  perfect  state  of  submission  in  which 
those  confined  in  it  have  always  been  kept,  seem  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  sound- 
ness. 

The  commeDt  of  onr  author  on  these  statements  is : 

The  most  depraved  human  nature,  the  lowest,  the  most  sunk,  has  yet  elasticity  suf- 
ficient to  rise  at  the  call  of  a  regulated  self-interest,  and  can  thence  be  made  gradually 
to  ascend  under  the  influence  of  higher  motives. 

One  of  the  moral  forces  most  con^fldently  relied  upon  by  Captain 
Maconochie  in  the  management  of  prisoners  is  the  law  of  kindness. 
The  kindness  proposed,  however,  is  neither  morbid  nor  mawkish,  seek- 
ing merely  to  alleviate  the  immediate  suflFering  of  prisoners,  which  they 
have  deserved,  and  ought  to  undergo.  It  is  rather  a  manly,  rational. 
Christian,  prudent,  forecasting  kindness,  seeking  to  raise  them  again. 
Such  a  spirit  introduced  into  our  prisons  would  speedily  work  wonders, 
both  on  the  character  of  prisoners  and  on  the  general  movement  of 
crime.  This  spirit  once  there,  the  principle  admitted,  the  aspiration 
after  moral  improvement  recognized  by  the  ofiRcers  as  a  duty,  it  would 
prove  inventive  in  their  hands.  It  would  ^im?  or  maJce  means  to  accom- 
plish the  reform  of  their  prisoners,  and  when  driven  from  one  agency, 
it  would  have  recourse  to  others;  it  tcould  not  be  wholly  defeated. 
Further,  such  a  spirit  once  having  found  a  lodgment  in  the  breasts  of 
prison  officers,  and  constantly  working  itself  out,  would  not  long  be 
confined  within  the  prison  walls,  but  would  follow  those  who  had  felt 
its  beneficent  power  while  in  bonaage  into  society,  after  their  discharge, 
and  would  thus  tend  prodigiously  to  repress  crime. 

What  a  change,  what  a  revolution  we  might  say,  would  the  general 
possession  and  manifestation  of  such  a  spirit  on  the  part  of  prison 
officers  make  in  the  tone  and  temper  in  which  prisoners  are  now  treated 
in  prison !  This  is  at  present  supercilious,  in  many  cases  even  contemptu- 
ous or  denunciatory,  whereas  it  should  be  rather  that  in  which  patients 
are  received  into  a  hospital.  The  hatefulness  of  the  crime  that  has  been 
committed  should  be,  indeed,  freely  expressed;  on  this  head  there 
should  be  no  compromise;  but  apart  from  this  the  criminal  should  be 
sincerely  regarded  and  studiously  treated  as  an  object  of  compassion, 
sadly  fallen,  indeed,  but  yet  recoverable,  and  sent  to  prison  to  be  re- 
covered. A  tone  of  hopefulness  for  his  case  should  thus  be  maintained, 
and  of  confidence  that,  when  put  in  the  right  way,  he  will  be  manly 
enough  to  abide  in  it.  This  idea  of  manliness,  as  attached  to  virtue, 
and  of  cowardice  and  abjectness,  as  shown  in  yielding  to  vice,  should  be 
especially  insisted  on.  The  greatest  benefit  has  been  seen  to  result 
from  it  in  dealing  with  rough  and  fallen  natures.  It  is  an  idea  that 
comes  home  to  many  bosoms,  otherwise  hard  to  be  permanently  im- 
pressed, and  to  whom,  on  the  other  hand,  any  approach  to  whining  is 
distasteful  and  an  object  of  scoffing. 
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And  it  deserves  to  be  noted  here,  in  passing,  tliat  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  kindness  to  prisoners  is  not  incompatible  with,  a 
calm,  steady,  resolute  discipline.  Tenderness  may  be  fitly  and  success- 
iully  blended  with  justice  in  the  treatment  of  them.  It  is  not  a  just 
rigor  against  which  the  prisoner  rebels,  for  that  may  be  wise  and  kind ; 
it  is  against  capricious  harshness,  which  is  cruel  and  irritating,  because 
it  lac^  the  element  of  equity.  Criminals  are  not  much  accustomed  to 
kind  treatment,  and  therefore  they  are  the  more  readily  touched  by  it. 
Show  them  that  you  have  humanity,  that  you  feel  a  genuine  sympathy, 
and  their  gratitude  is  at  once  awakened.  This  principle  appears  to 
keep  a  lingering  hold  of  our  nature,  even  in  the  last  and  lowest  degree 
of  human  wickedness.  When  all  other  generous  principles  are  gone, 
tMs  still  survives,  and  shows  itself  even  in  the  most  hackneyed  and 
hardened  malefactors.  There  is,  somehow  and  somewhere,  a  softer 
part  about  them,  which  will  give  way  to  the  demonstrations  of  tender- 
ness. This  one  ingredient  of  a  better  character,  this  one  germ  of  a 
dormant  virtue,  is  still  found  to  survive  the  destruction  of  all  the 
others,  insomuch  that,  fallen  as  a  brother  may  be  from  the  moralities 
which  at  one  time  adorned  him,  the  manifested  good- will  of  his  fellow- 
men  stUl  carries  a  charm  and  an  influence  along  with  it ;  and  in  this 
there  Ues  a  regenerative  and  redemptive  operation,  which  no  degrada- 
tion and  no  depravity  can  extinguish. 

Moral  power  over  his  prisoners  was  sought  by  Captain  Maconochie, 
and  attained,  too,  in  a  very  high  degree,  by  frequent,  frank,  kindly, 
judicious  conversations  with  them.    On  this  point  the  captain  says : 

I  Terj  early  adopted,  in  the  penal  colonies,  two  practices,  to  which  I  owed  much  of 
the  minute  information  that  I  gradually  acquired  about  prisoners,  and  much  of  the 
inflnence  that  I  gained  over  them.  One  was  that  of  conversing  with  them  all  very 
^Ij,  and  enconragine  them  to  speak  to  me  in  like  manner,  and  to  give  me,  without 
lieeUtion  or  reserve,  their  views  and  sentiments  on  whatever  was  our  subject.  By 
this  means  I  was  enabled  to  sound  their  impressions  and  the  sources  of  them  mucu 
Bsore  deeply  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  I  derived  infinite  advantage, 
IB  the  banning  especially,  from  this  practice.  My  second  habit  was  that,  whenever  a 
prboner  was  brought  before  me  Judicially,  especially  for  a  moral,  as  distinguished  from 
a  mere  disciplinary  or  conventional  offense,!  always  strictly  interrogated  him  about 
hit  early  youth  and  training,  his  parents,  the  lessons  they  had  taught  him,  the  example 
they  had  set  him,  and  so  forth.  My  immediate  object  was  to  caU  up  the  associations 
coQTKcted  with  the  days  when  he  was  yet  comparatively  innocent,  and  thus  endeavor 
to  lerire  in  him  the  impulses  which  guided  his  conduct  before  he  became  corrupted 
^oA  seared  by  the  scenes  he  had  subsequently  gone  through.  I  was  often  much  struck 
bf  the  manifestations  of  tenderness  and  regret  that  passed  before  me  ;  yet  distressed, 
too,  by  their  too  often  fleeting  character.  Still,  I  had  reason  to  think  that  they  did 
*fVK  good,  as  recurring  to  the  men's  minds  afterward,  and  insensibly  influencing  their 
^'"idiiet.  They  were  sometimes  quoted  to  me  months  afterward  by  prisoners  as 
htTiDg had  that  effect  on  themselves;  but  at  the  moment  I  certainly  was  not  always 
^^^OTineed  of  this  beneficial  effect.  At  times  I  had  even  cause  to  suspect  artifice  in 
the  exhibitiou  of  them. 

Again: 

I  carried  constantly  about  me  a  little  book,  in  which  the  names  and  characters  of  all 
^«^  entered,  by  which  I  was  enabled  at  all  times  to  address  them  according  to  their 
<><^copatbiis  and  general  demeanor.  If  they  preferred  applications  to  me,  as  was 
wmmion,  I  wonld  immediately  reply  to  them ;  and  talking  freely,  almost  familiarly, 
with  all,  I  conld  both  probe  their  characters  and  insinuate  much  useful  instruction, 
wpeciiUy  among  the  leaders  of  them,  for  I  knew  that  if  they  were  gained,  the  others 
would  follow  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  this  process  could  not  be  reversed.  I  thus 
especially  pressed  a  distinction,  which  I  was  anxious  to  draw,  between  what  I  termed 
(bj  eomparison)  manly  offenses  and  unmanly,  including  especially  among  these  latter 
gnKDees  and  petty  thefts ;  and  I  found  generally  that  I  could  by  no  other  means  so 
effectually  discountenance  such  faults  as  by  thus  pouring  contempt  on  them.  I 
^teouraged  aU  to  address  me  with  freedom,  and  would  not  even  listen  to  a  man  unless 
he  stood  erect  and  spoke  to  me  like  one.  I  even  said  to  them  frequently  that  I  would 
ntber  have  a  man  iusolent  to  me  than  cringing ;  and  I  encouraged  all,  if  they  wanted 
aoything,  to  come  to  me  themselves  with  their  requests,  insteSul  of  seeking  to  make 
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friends  among  tiiose  more  immodtatoly  aboat  me.  To  facilitate  this,  I  walked  and 
rode  about  the  island  generaJly  qoite  4Uone,  and  rather  jnTited  than  discoiirag^  con- 
versation with  any  who  came  in  contact  with  me. 

For  every  really  useful  purpose,  the  discipline  in  our  prisons  is  at 
present  far  too  military  in  its  whole  conception.  The  objects  of  military 
and  prison  discipline  are  diametrically  opposite ;  and  yet  the  latter  is 
very  much  modeled  on  the  former.  The  object  of  military  discipline  is 
to  train  men  to  act  together ;  that  of  prison  discipline,  when  rightly 
viewed,  is  to  prepare  them  advantageously  to  separate,  and  to  act  ea<ch 
for  himself.  The  purpose  of  the  first  is  to  absorb  individuality,  to 
make  each  man,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  a  well-adjusted  machine  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  regulator.  Its  aim  is  to  teach  all  to  look  to  orders 
only,  not  principles,  as  the  guides  of  their  actions.  It  is  precisely  the 
unhappy  result  of  this  spirit  in  existing  systems  of  prison  discipline 
that  produces  its  injurious  effect,  and  shows  the  false  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded.  Were  it  the  express  purpose  of  society  to 
destroy  the  moral  strength  of  prisoners,  and  to  utterly  unfit  them  to 
regain  a  place  among  free  and  self-acting  men,  the  means  could  not  bo 
more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  end.* 

The  aim  is  to  reform  these  criminals.  To  compass  their  reformation 
we  must  quit  the  military  type,  and  seek  a  more  suitable  arrangement. 
A  military  barrack,  despite  the  presumed  original  innocence  of  its  in- 
mates, and  a  high  point  of  honor  studiously  cultivated  in  it — ^for  which 
no  substitute  can  be  found  in  a  prison — ^yet  notoriously  demoralizes,  and 
can  it  be  deemed  possible  that  a  similar  organization  can  reclaim  crimi- 
nals ?  Instead  of  this,  we  must  carefully  copy  the  incidents  of  that 
frugal,  honest,  self-denying,  and  laborious  poverty,  to  which  we  wish  to 
restore  our  criminals,  and  tor  which,  therefore,  it  should  be  our  earnest 
endeavor  to  qualify  them.  Ko  more  hot  meals  without  previous  exer- 
tion to  earn  them ;  no  more  undervaluing  of  time,  nor  consequent  9ttmu- 
lu8  to  skulking  or  evasion;  no  more  interest  but  in  Industry;  no 
indulgences  save  those  purchased  by  exertion  and  self-command ;  no 
progress  toward  liberty  exeept  through  diligence  in  work,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  every  other  description  of  good  conduct,  proved  not  by  words 
but  by  acts,  not  by  lip  submission,  but  by  active,  strenuous  effort  in 
the  fulfillment  of  all  duty.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  the  stern 
school  of  punishment  would  be  made  really  reformatory. 

The  military  type  must  therefore  be  abolished  in  prison  management, 
and  a  discipline  by  moral  forces  substituted  in  its  place.  The  ol^'ects  of 
military  and  prison  discipline,  being  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  can- 
not be  pursued  by  the  same  road.  The  one  is  meant  to  train  men  to 
act  together,  the  other  to  prepare  them  to  act  separately.  The  one  relies 
upon  force,  which  never  yet  created  virtue ;  the  other  on  motives,  the 
approved  agency  for  obtaining  moral  ends.  The  special  object  of  the 
one  is  to  suppress  individual  character,  and  reduce  all  to  component 
parts  of  a  compact  machine;  that  of  the  other  is  to  develop  and 
strengthen  individual  character,  and,  by  instilling  right  principles,  to 
encourage  and  enable  it  to  act  on  these  independently. 

*  The  Eey.  Mr.  Lnckey,  late  chaplain  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  used  to  relate  the  case  of 
a  man  who,  heing  discharged  a/ter  a  long  imprisonment,  was  unahle  to  walk  other- 
wise than  after  Uie  fashion  of  the  lock-step ;  and,  accordingly,  he  would  invariably 
get  behind  the  person  with  whom  he  was  walking,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
tread  with  the  greatest  precision  in  his  steps.  One  day,  walking  in  the  streets  of  Kew 
York  with  a  brother  clergyman,  accompanied  by  this  man,  who  was  following  himself 
in  the  manner  described,  and  feeling,  as  he  expressed  it,  "a  little  wicked,"  he  managed 
to  slip  from  before  the  ex-conyict  and  place  him  behind  his  companion,  to  the  gi«at 
consternation  and  fright  of  the  latter,  and  his  own  abundant  amusement. 
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l^pou  the  whole,  the  questions  which  heretofore  have  chiefly  occupied 
pablic attention — questionsof  separation,  association,  kinds  and  methods 
of  labor,  and  the  like — ^are  but  the  husk ;  the'kemel  is  found  in  the  ques- 
doD,  ^'  What  shall  be  the  spirit,  what  the  moral  apparatus,  with  which 
ponishment  shall  be  inflicted  under  any  system  f '  External  circum- 
staoces  have  had  fiir  too  much  attention.  On  the  principles  of  the  mark 
system,  or,  more  generall3%  of  systematized  persuasion  in  any  form,  better 
results  are  likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances 
than  any  modification  of  force  will  give  in  the  most  favorable.  And  no 
great  advance  seems  probfible  or  possible  in  the  application  of  penal 
science  till  this  truth  is  seen,  acknowledged,  embraced,  and  acted  on. 

XII.  Unsuitable  indulgence  in  prison  mana/jemefiit  is  as  pernicious  as 
uiutuitable  severity.  The  triw  principle  is^  to  place  the  prisoner  in  a  position 
of  item  adversity^  from  tchick  he  mmt  work  his  way  out  by  his  own  exer- 
tionih-by  diligent  labor  and  a  constant  course  of  voluntary  self-command 
and  self-denial. 

The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  cited  under  the  last  lioad,  objects 
toCaptaiu  Maoonochie's  discipline  as  a  system  of  indulgence  and  pamper- 
ing; but  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  warrant  such  a  representation. 
<)n  the  contrary,  it  proposes  to  place  criminals  in  a  state  of  utter  pov- 
erty, destitution,  and  bondage,  from  which  nothing  but  their  own  steady, 
aidiDching,  persevering  eftbrt  can  extricate  them.  They  are  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well,  with  a  ladder  provided  by  which  they  may  ascend 
if  they  will,  but  without  any  bolstering  or  dragging  up  by  other  than 
their  own  exertions.  If  they  even  halt,  the  effect  is  to  make  them  go 
downward  again,  for  their  maintenance  from  day  today  is  to  l>e  charged 
to  them.  Are  there  not  here,  then,  sufficient  elements  of  suffering  to 
produce  a  deterring  effect  f  And  yet  everything  is  strongly  conducive 
to  reform.  Why,  therefore,  go  further!  Why  introduce,  in  addition, 
chains,  and  dungeons,  and  factitious  offenses,  and  all  the  other  appara- 
tus of  slavery,  so  much  clung  to  in  ordinary  prison  discipline,  yet  so 
iDjorioas  to  both  officers  and  menf  Why  stigmatize  that  system  as 
overindulgent  wl|ich  merely  rejects  these,  while  substituting,  at  the 
5^  time,  conditions  far  harder  than  they  to  a  degraded  mind  I  A 
^aBfin  spirit  can  put  up  with  a  little  more  humiliation,  a  little  more  con- 
ttundy,  a  few  more  harsh  restrictions,  which  there  is  always  a  contem- 
pt^ pleasure  in  evading  or  resisting ;  but  to  set  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  to  struggle  steadily  out  of  his  position,  to  command  his  temper, 
to  appetites,  his  self-indulgent  propensities — and  all  voluntarily,  all 
from  an  inward  impulse  stimulated  by  a  moral  necessity — this  is  a  far 
liarder  imposition. 

hi  the  same  spirit  the  reviewer  (juotes  all  his  intellectual  apparatus 
a«  thos^  they  were  intended  as  mere  solatia^  mere  devices  to  while 
away  time.    But  he  introduced  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  awaken- 
ing, s&mlatiag,  and  keeping  the  mind  active,  as  well  as  the  body,  stor- 
ing it,  at  the  same  time,  with  better  thoughts  and  images  than  the 
impore  and  disgusting  ones  otherwise  most  familiar  to  prisoners.    And 
in  this  light  they  cannot,  surely,  be  too  highly  valued.    It  is  in  the  inter- 
vals ctf  en  tire  repose,  of  an  absolute  want  of  occupation,  which,  in  ordi- 
nary prison  management,  are  allowed  to  alternate  with  severe  bodily 
tdl,  l^at  such  men  corrupt  each  other.    His  music,  readings,  schools, 
novels,  horticulture,  and  other  like  machinery,  kept  out  (as  they  were 
dewgoed  to)  many  a  devil,  and  let  some  angels  in. 

Bdbrm  by  adversity,  deter  by  improving  criminals — such  is  the  fun- 
damental precept  of  Maconochie's  system ;  and  it  cannot  be  j  ustly  charged 
a^^inst  it  that  it  is  either  weak  or  mawkish.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  ob- 
S.  Ex.  39 13 
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yious  that  a  much  firmer,  more  consistent,  and  even  more  formidable 
and  deterring  system  may  be  founded  on  this  principle  than  on  arbi- 
trary, vindictive  punishment.  It  is  substance,  not  forms,  at  whicb  it 
aims.  It  leaves  little  to  administration,  and  requires  higher  sacrifices 
than  lip  professions,  or  mere  external,  and  often  hypocritical,  submission 
and  obedience. 

As  a  rule,  reform  can  be  attained  only  through  a  course  of  severe 
training.  It  is  in  well-devised  adversity  that  all  the  manly  virtues  are 
generated.  "  Sweet  are  its  uses,"  therefore,  to  prisoners ;  though  they, 
like  others,  would  gladly  shun  its  school.  It  is  a  consideration  here  of 
no  little  force,  that  when  suffering  is  inflicted  with  a  benevolent  aim  the 
very  weakest  will  enforce  it.  And  all  the  ends  of  public  punishment 
may  be  thus  more  surely  gained.  We  reform  and  deter  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  process.  The  judicious  pursuit  of  the  first  object  will 
give  us  also  the  second. 

Beyond  the  restrictions  necessary  for  the  order  and  safe  custody  of 
prisoners,  every  part  of  their  treatment  should  be  directed  exclusively 
to  their  improvement.  Unless  this  position  be  distinctly  and  steadily 
acted  upon,  we  shall  be  liable  to  be  constantly  drawn  aside  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  mere  hardship  and  suffering,  which  will  be  quite  unnecessary, 
for  if  improvement  be  but  wisely  sought,  there  will  be  enough  of  these, 
and  even  far  more  than  are  at  present  imposed.  In  truth,  nothing  could 
be  devised  more  distasteful  to  the  habitually  idle,  dissolute,  and  crim- 
inal, than  an  imposed  necessity  to  be,  for  a  length  of  time,  orderly,  steady, 
industrious,  and  otherwise  self-restrained,  unde^  penalty  of  prolonging 
their  detention.  The  necessity  of  thus  even  electing  to  be  well-conducted, 
of  choosing  to  malce  effort^  and  not  merely  consenting  to  endure^  would 
be  more  felt  by  most  prisoners  than  a  much  greater  amount  of  physical 
hardship,  incurred  under  other  conditions;  for  this  would  make  it  evi- 
dent that  their  wills  were  subdued,  as  well  as  their  persons,  and  brava- 
do, then  or  afterward,  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

The  true  principle,  then,  is,  that  a  man  incurring  punishment  should, 
like  one  who  has  fallen  into  a  pit,  be  required  to  struggle  out  of  it,  and 
not  be  allowed,  as  at  present,  simply  to  endure  out  of  it.  In  the  one  case, 
his  more  active  and  better  qualities  are  called  into  play,  and  thereby 
necessarily  improved ;  in  the  other  they  are  all  put  to  sleep,  or,  to  change 
the  figure,  they  are  consumed  by  rust,  if,  indeed,  others  most  perni- 
cious do  not  supply  their  place. 

XIII.  The  education  of  pnsonerH  18  a  matter  of  primary  importance  oh 
a  means  of  reforming  them. 

To  develop  the  minds  and  powers  of  prisoners,  schools  should  \>e 
established  in  all  penal  institutions;  or,  rather,  such  an  establishment 
should  be  one  vast  school,  in  which  everything  is  made  subservient  to 
instruction  in  some  shape,  moral,  religious.  Intellectual,  or  iudustriaL 
Libraries,  museums,  and  all  other  appliances  calculated  to  excite  and 
gratify  a  rational  curiosity,  should  be  liberally  furnished.  But,  except 
in  the  early  stages,  when  the  first  start  is  to  be  given,  and  when  the 
treatment  should  be  more  like  that  of  a  hospital,  in  which  whatever  is 
most  suitable  is  given  without  regard  to  expense.  Captain  Maconocbie 
would  not  have  the  benefit  of  these  aids  extended  to  any  gratuitously. 
He  would  liberally  reward  proficiency  where  it  did  occur,  but  he  would, 
in  every  case,  require  a  sacrifice  of  marks  to  obtain  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing it.  These  means  would  be  thus  valued,  and  the  analogy  of  ordinary 
society  would  be  still  preserved,  a  rule  of  supreme  importance  in  a 
reformatory  prison  discipline.  The  most  active  means  should  be  taken, 
the  most  assiduous  efforts  made,  to  expel  old  thoughts  from  the  minds 
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of  prisoners,  and  supply  them  with  new  materials  for  reflection.  The 
captain  devised  a  curious  arrangement  in  aid  of  this  design.  In  a  sep- 
arate prison,  which  he  caused  to  be  built  on  Norfolk  Island,  an  apart- 
ment was  contrived,  in  which  a  reader's  voice  could  be  heard  in  twelve 
«ontigaons  cells ;  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  each  day,  some  de- 
scription or  other  of  reading  aloud  was  maintained  in  it.  By  closing  a 
^ding  panel  in  his  door,  each  prisoner  could  be  absolutely  alone,  if  he 
wished  it,  while,  by  opening  it,  he  was  again  within  hearing  of  some 
entertaining  and  instructive  reading.  The  effect,  in  a  great  degree, 
even  through  this  power  of  choice,  was  most  beneficial.  It  is  vain  to 
talk  of  ignorant,  inert,  and  corrupt  minds  profiting  by  their  own  unas- 
sisted refiections.  They  sleep  over  these,  or  do  worse ;  and  they  caxL- 
mthe  compelled  to  do  better,  for  what  is  forced  on  them  soon  becomes 
naaseons,  and  hence  unprofitable.  Eeally  to  serve  them,  their  occupa- 
tions and  progress  must  be  made  immediately  profitable,  and  their  time 
thas  be  rendered  important  to  themselves.  They  must  be  assailed  from 
withont,  also,  by  continuous,  rather  than  by  vehement  intermitting 
efforts ;  and,  being  for  the  most  part  either  adults,  or  very  precocious, 
they  cannot  be  treated  with  permanent  advantage  as  mere  school  chil- 
dren. Any  progress  they  so  make  will  be  found  on  trial  deceptive,  dis- 
appearing with  the  machinery  used  to  produce  it. 

Captain  Maconochie,  in  the  management  of  Norfolk  Island,  was 
most  anxious  to  encourage  education  among  his  men ;  however,  as  he 
refused  them  rations,  so  neither  would  he  give  them  schooling  gratu- 
itously, but    compelled    them    to    yield    marks    to.  acquire  it.    He 
balanced  this  by  visiting  the  schools  regularly  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
every  month,  and  inspecting  them  with  some  degree  of  formality, 
examining  the  men,  and  distributing  prizes,  in  marks,  for  attention  and 
Iffoficiency ;  so  that,  with  diligence  and  assiduity,  school  was  rather  a 
soarce  of  gain  than  expenditure,  though  the  idler  found  it  only  the 
latter.    Altogether  the  plan  worked  admirably.    He  never  saw  adult 
scWls  make  such  rapid  progress  or  be  carried  on  with  greater  spirit. 
He  farther,  on  his  Saturday  visitations,  gave  prizes,  in  marks,  to  the 
educated  prisoners   employed  to  read    aloud  in  the  jail,  hospitals, 
dormitories,  and  larger  huts,  from  which  practice  of  loud  readings, 
very  great  advantages  were  derived.    It  enlarged  the  minds  of  even 
the  most  ignorant  and  stupid ;  and,  by  showing  them  the  use  and  value 
of  being  able  to  read,  it  invited  them  to  diligence  in  acquiring  the 
power. 

XIV.  Religious  instruction  and  culture  are  all-important  as  a  means  of 
^(faming  criminals. 

Among  other  agencies  for  the  recovery  of  the  prisoners  on  Norfolk 

Wand,  religions  instruction  and  exhortation  occupied  much  of  our 

wUiot's  thoughts,  and  not  a  little  of  his  time  and  effort  personally. 

^fsides  visiting  almost  daily  the  jails  and  hospitals,  and  supplying  them 

with  books  and  readers — the  latter  educated  prisoners,  mostly  infirm  . 

and  nnable  to  do  any  work  besides  this,  (and  it  was  marvelous  how  much 

thej  improved  both  themselves  and  their  companions  by  this  exercise) — 

be  established  adult  schools ;  furnished  these  also  with  books  and  other 

intellectual  apparatus;  employed  even  his  own  family  tutor  to  teach  and 

to  preach  in  them ;  held  monthly  examinations,  at  which  he  distributed 

priies  (o  the  meritorious;  and,  in  addition  to  all  these  efforts,  every 

^day  afternoon  for  four  years,  after  attending  morning  service  with 

the  prisoners  on  the  settlement,  he  went  regularly,  attended  by  some  of 

hi«  family,  to  a  distant  station  in  the  bush,  where  he  read  the  evening 

service,  with  a  sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the  shepherds  and  others  whose 
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avocations  made  it  difficult  for  tbem  to  attend  punctually  on  the  service 
at  the  settlement.  Further,  he  built  two  churches  in  the  settlement 
during  his  incumbency,  one  Protestant,  the  other  Roman  Catholic 
Previous  to  his  coming,  though  the  island  had  been  fifteen  years  a  penal 
settlement,  there  had  not  been  even  one,  and  the  services  had  been  read 
to  the  prisoners,  often  by  one  of  themselves,  in  a  most  slovenly  and 
irregular  manner,  in  barns  and  mess-rooms,  as  they  could  be  hastily  and 
very  imperfectly  arranged  for  the  purpose.  His  church  edifices,  though 
plain,  were,  at  least,  convenient,  and  never  used  in  any  other  way ;  and 
the  moral  benefit  that  accrued  from  making  the  religious  observances 
thus  decent,  and,  in  aspect  at  least,  reverential,  was  prodigious.  He 
was  assisted  in  all  these  efforts  by  a  moderately  strong  cleiical  stfiff, 
consisting  of  two  principal  chaplains,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
both  able,  zealous,  and  even  eloquent  men,  and  by  two  Catholic  and 
Protestant  catechists.  The  men  were  all  (he  did  not  doubt)  morally  and 
socially  improved;  the  tone  of  feeling,  action,  jind  still  more,  of  opioioH, 
among  them  was  sensibly  raised;  vice  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  theft,  wan 
discountenanced;  scurrilous  and  reproachful  epithets  addressed  to  each 
ether,  which  had  been  previously  common,  became  comparatively  rare 
and  even  unpopular ;  evidence  in  all  cases  of  transgression  was  'much 
more  easily  obtained ;  and  there  was  no  longer^  as  it  were,  a  conspiracy 
among  the  men  on  all  occasions  to  defeat  the  ends  of  Justice.  But  the 
captain  was  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  he  did  not  think  that  any 
great  part  of  this  general  and  marked  improvement  proceeded  from 
religious  motives,  though  it  was  clearly  the  result  of  religious  teaching. 
Few,  he  conceived,  could  be  considered  as  religiously  impressed  even  iu 
thought,  and  fewer  still,  in  difficult  circumstances,  evinced  self-denial 
as  the  result  of  religious  impression.  Still,  after  citing  a  variety  of 
illustrative  examples,  Captain  Maconochie  adds: 

From  these  anecdotes,  to  which  more  mi);ht  be  added,  it  appeared  to  the  writer  that 
some  important  lessons  might  be  deduced,  bearing  both  on  education  and  prison  disci- 
pline. They  iUnstrate  the  extreme  importance,  as  regards  recovery  from  crime,  of  ex- 
tending as  widely  as  possible  amone  our  population  early  devotional  teaching,  directed 
to  stimulating  conscientiousness  and  instilling  an  early  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
It  did  not  appear  to  me  of  much  importance  with  what  specific  code  of  theology  thi* 
was  combined,  provided  it  was  instiUed  early,  and  thus,  almost  of  neoessitv,  dweh 
more  on  the  x)oints  in  which  nearly  all  agree  than  on  those  in  which  some  differ,  la 
this  case,  however,  the  impression  may  have  been  overborne  for  a  time  under  the  influ- 
ence of  youthful  levity,  strong  temptation,  or  other  adverse  circumstances ;  it  ww 
easily  renewed,  especijilly  if  iiresented  under  the  forms  with  which  it  was  originally 
connected.  Ou  the  other  hand,  if  youth,  the  season  when  the  sentiments  are  most  ex- 
citable and  retain  impressions  made  on  them  with  the  greatest  tenacity,  has  once  been 
passed  without  any  sucli  feeliu;;^  beiug  kindled,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  awakeu 
them  afterward  iu  mature  years. 

In  this  connection  may  be  fitly  introduced  what  Captain  Maconochie 
says  in  regard  to  the  burial  of  deceased  i)risoners.  Very  soon  atler  his 
anival  at  the  island  he  set  himself  to  improve  the  jirisoners' funerals, 
previously  most  disreputable.  The  attention  of  prisoners  to  their  sick 
companions,  he  avers,  is  usually  very  striking  •,  ami  their  emotion,  on 
occasion  of  a  death,  far  exceeds  what  is  usually  seen  in  either  army  or 
navy.  The  feeling  exhibited  is  not,  he  thinks,  the  expression  of  fear, 
but  rather  of  sympathy  with  one  who  has  passed  from  among  them,  ami 
ftx)m  their  trials  to  another  audit,  lie  often  observed  this  thought  in 
the  minds  of  otherwise  rather  hardened  men,  and  in  no  case  did  he  ever 
witness  a  trace  of  that  disgusting  levity  with  which  death  is  sometimes 
adverted  to  in  military  and  even  in  high  civil  society.  Before  he  went 
to  Norfolk  Island  only  a  limited  number,  not  above  twelve,  were  allowed 
to  attend  any  funeral ;  and  no  head-stone  was  permitted  to  be  erecte<l  at 
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a  prisoner's  grave.  In  the  belief  that  a  bigli  moral  benefit  would  be  the 
result  of  an  opposite  course,  he  abrogated  both  these  regulations.  Two  or 
three  hundred  men  would  thus  often  accompany  an  interment,  all  dressed 
in  their  best,  and  walking  most  respectably  in  files  together ;  and  a  deco- 
rum, modesty,  and  even  taste  (occasionally)  were  exhibited  in  their  head- 
stones which  were  really  wonderful.  He  speaks  of  one  which  greatly  im- 
pressed him.  It  was  a  low,  humble  stone  over  an  old  man,  with  the  words, 
"The  weary  are  at  rest'' above,  and  the  name  and  date  beneath.  It 
seemed  to  him  very  touching,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  characteristic. 
It  expressed  that  twdium  viUe — weariness  of  life — which  elderly  prisoners, 
who  especially  feel  the  discomforts  of  their  position,  and  have  outlived 
their  relish  for  its  palliations,  almost  always  testify.  The  prison  bury- 
ing-ground  was  in  a  somewhat  romantic  spot,  picturesquely  placed  be- 
tween a  high  cliff  on  one  side  and  a  portion  of  sea-beach  on  the  other, 
on  the  bar  fronting  which  a  heavy  surf  broke,  even  in  the  calmest 
weather.  A  considerable  clump  of  trees,  of  stunted  growth,  because 
much  beaten  by  the  prevailing  sea-breeze,  and  hanging  low,  in  conse- 
quence, over  the  rear  portion  of  the  ground,  contributed  lK)th  to  sequester 
and,  with  its  associations,  to  give  the  place  a  funereal  character.  A 
broad  gravel  walk  ran  through  the  whole  length  of  the  cemetery.  The 
little  "heaving''  mounds  rose  thickly  on  either  side,  with  their  simply  epi- 
taphed  headstones ;  and,  eventually,  the  place  was  seldom  without  one 
or  more  prisoners  '^walking  among  the  tombs,"  scaning  the  inscriptions, 
and  meditating  on  the  stern  or  touching  lessons  and  recollections  thus 
brought  to  mind  and  impressed  upon  the  soul. 

Anxious  to  improve  ibe  funeral  rites  in  every  proper  way,  and  so  make 
tbem  not  only  more  decent  but  more  impressive,  Captain  Maconochie 
desired  to  provide  the  prisoners  a  mortcloth ;  but  true  to  his  principle 
of  giving  nothing  for  nothing,  on  which  his  inflexibility  was  as  unchang- 
ing as  "  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,"  he  required  three  hundred 
niarks  to  be  yielded  for  one,  which  thus  became  the  property  of  the  in- 
dividuals subscribing  them,  and  was  hired  out  afterward  as  wanted,  and 
mneh  valued,  "and  in  time  valuable." 

XV.  Industrial  labor  in  prisons  is  the  only  ocmpation  that  has  an 
dvmdatory poicer ;  the  tread-mill^  cranJcj  and  shot-drill  are  deteriorating 
rather  Uutn  reformatory  in  their  effect. 

Captain  Maconochie  cites  a  passage  from  a  report  of  M.  Demetz, 
director  of  the  agricultural  colony  of  Mettray,  to  the  effect  that,  while  in 
England  the  crank  and  tread- wheel  are  employed  both  for  ordinary  and 
^isoplinary  punishments,  the  young  criminals  committed  to  his  institu- 
tion universally  object  to  this,  and  express  great  indignation  at  being 
set,  as  they  call  it,  "to  grind  the  air,"  (H  moudre  Vair;)  adding,  "We 
find  it  of  much  importance  that  our  occupations,  whether  ordinary  or 
for  punishment,  produce  a  sensible  result."   Upon  this  Captain  Macono- 
chie observes,  "  The  difference,  in  moral  effect,  between  sawing  wood 
or  other  %iseful  employment,  and  'grinding  air,'  appears  to  me  to  be 
nearly  the  whole  difference  between  improving  and  deteriorating  occu- 
pation. Even  lunatics  are  soothed  by  what  they  consider  useful  employ- 
ment, and  are  irritated  by  what  produces  no  useful  result.    In  a  reform- 
atory course  it  is  of  much  importance  to  study  every  point  of  this  kind. 
Unless  a  sphere  of  nseful  active  exertion  is  provided,  I  have  always  found 
ope  of  the  two  results — almost  equally  disadvantageous — to  ensue,  viz : 
either  morbid  irritation,  tending  at  length  to  insanity  or  stupid  acqui- 
escence, deriving  amusement  from  frivolous  occupations." 

We  may  intrcniuce  at  this  point,  though  perhaps  not  exactly  falling 
here,  what  is  said  on  the  question  of  the  competition  between  free  labor 
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and  convict  labor :  "  It  has  been  urged,''  he  says,  (qnoting  from  the 
committee  on  criminal  law  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law,)  "  against  the  introduction  of  useful  employment  in 
our  jails,  that  an  impolitic  competition  between  convict  labor  and  free 
labor  will  thereby  be  established.  We  consider  this  an  utterly  futile 
objection,  and  one  the  fallacy  of  which  has  been  so  often  exposed,  when 
raised  against  the  introduction  of  machinery,  that  it  requires  no  labored 

efutation  from  us ;  but  we  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  it  is  infinitely 
less  applicable  to  convict  labor  than  to  machinery,  since  the  convict 
must  be  supported,  while  undergoing  imprisonment,  from  some  funds, 
and  that  it  is  far  better  for  the  interests  of  the  community  that  he  should 
be  kept  wholly  or  in  part  by  his  own  industry  than  by  taxes  levied  ou 
the  industry  of  others.  If  every  rug,  net,  and  mat  used  in  England 
were  made  in  our  prisons  no  evil  results  would  follow,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, unmixed  good,  since  the  public  would  be  supplied  with  these  ar- 
ticles at  a  cheaper  rate  than  at  present,  and  those  who  now  gain  their 
livelihood  by  rugs,  nets,  and  mats  would,  by  degrees,  find  employment 
in  other  trades  equally  remunerative.  We  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
allude  to  this  objection,  not  because  we  deem  it,  intrinsically,  of  the 
slightest  importance,  but  because  we  know  tliat  at  present  a  foohsh 
prejudice  on  the  subject  prevails."* 
XVI.  Arbitrary  classification^  that  is,  classification  by  agCj  supposed 

riminaUtyj  identity  or  similarity  of  temperament ^  and  the  like^  is  imprac- 
ticablCj  and  wotdd  be  useless  if  it  tcere  practicable. 

On  this  subject,  commenting  on  an  article  in  tlje  Edinburgh  lleview. 
Captain  Maconochie  holds  this  language: 

Like  all  other  exercises  of  mere  authority,  authoritative  classification,  here  recom- 
mended^ wiir prove,  I  am  convinced,  a  pure  delusion;  and,  in  fact,  very  few  practical 
men,  I  helieve,  are  not  ready  even  now  to  pronounce  it  such.  There  is  no  rule  by 
which  to  re^lat43  it.  If  by  offense,  this  is  the  mere  accident  of  conviction  ;  if  by  ace, 
the  youngest  criminals,  bom  and  cradled  in  sin,  are  very  often  the  most  corrupt;  ifoy 
supposed  similarity  of  temper  or  antecedent  character,  no  one  can  certainly  pronounce 
on  this,  and  men  are  as  often  and  oftener  improved  by  associating  with  their  oppo- 
sites  as  with  those  who  resemble  them.  It  is  impossible  to  attain  real  benefit  by  such 
means.  One  general  diflference  between  prisoners,  at  the  same  time,  does  exist,  which 
I  think  it  would  be  important,  on  many  occasions,  to  keep  in  view,  but  not  with  the 
aim  of  separating  them — I  mean  the  difference  between  men  who  have  erred  from  hav- 
ing more  than  an  average  amount  of  physical  energy,  and  men  who  have  sinned  from 
having  less  than  an  average  amount  of  moral  principle.  The  treatment  of  the  two 
should  very  considerably  differ,  and  it  might  not  bo  impossible  or  unwise  to  subject 
this  to  regulation. 

The  classification  which  alone  Maconochie  approves  is  based  on  char- 
acter, conduct,  and  merit,  as  shown  in  the  daily  routine  of  prison  life^ 

*  I  must  enter  mv  emphatic  dissent  from  the  position  taken  by  the  committee  on 
criminal  law,  that  if  all  the  rugs,  uet«,  and  mats  in  England  were  made  in  the  prisons, 
and  none  ouisidCf  nothing  but  "  unmixed  good"  would  come  of  it ;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  in  that  case  prisoners  would  learn  a  business  during  their  incarceration  which 
would  bo  of  no  possible  advantage  to  them  on  their  return  to  free  society,  rfnd  they 
would  he  even  less  fitted  to  command  an  honest  living  after  their  discbarge  than  they 
were  before  their  committal.  This  would  be  a  contradiction  to  the  whole  modem  doc- 
trine of  a  reformatory  prison  discipline,  the  very  core  and  essence  of  which  is  that  the 
prisoner,  while  undergoing  his  sentence,  should  nave  imparted  to  him  the  power  as  well 
as  the  will  to  earn  honest  bread  after  his  release.  The  tme  policy  is  to  muVipljf  trade* 
in  prisonSf  and  to  give  convicts  some  choice  as  to  what  trades  they  will  leara,  thus  af- 
jfording  them  an  opportunity  to  consult,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  own  tastes  and  apti- 
tudes, as  well  as  enabling  them  to  calculate  the  chances  of  success  that  different  trades 
would  give  them  on  their  liberation.  The  error  of  the  committee  arises,  no  doubt, 
ftt>m  confounding,  in  their  thought,  convicts  and  machinery,  two  elements  or  objects 
identical  for  certain  purposes  of  their  argument,  but  differing  essentially  in  other 
respects.— E.  C.  W. 
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8ueli  as  tbat  which  is  foaod  in  the  Crofton  prison  system,  or,  possibly, 
in  some  particular  prisons  managed  on  the  same  general  principles. 

XVII.  In  a  reformatory  system  of  prison  discipline^  the  employment  of 
the  prisoners  themselves  as  sub-officers,  and  even  as  jurors  t»  trying  their 
fellow  prisoners,  is  attended  with  good  effects. 

When  the  object  of  prison  discipline  is  the  moral  amendment  of  the  per- 
sons subjected  to  it,  the  employment  of  these  as  under-officers  is  excellent. 
Each  prisoner,  in  this  case,  feels  elevated  by  the  elevation  of  his  com- 
panion, and  the  self-respect  of  the  whole  body  is  thus  cultivated.  It  is 
quite  different  if  the  object  of  the  discipline  is  coercion.  In  this  latter 
case,  nothing  can  be  worse,  for  the  sub-officers  uniformly  abuse  their 
petty  power,  and  the  individual  prisoner  is  doubly  crushed  under  the 
tjrranny  of  merely  another  but  favored  slave. 

When  a  system  of  prison  discipline  is  mild,  rational,  and  reformatory, 
nothing  conduces  more  to  its  success  than  employing  those  under  to  it, 
even  largely  in  conducting  it.  They  serve  both  as  examples  and  en- 
comagement  to  all  the  others.  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  system 
is  arbitrary,  despotic,  coercive,  nothing  can  be  more  injurious.  They 
always  exceed  their  recognized  powers. 

Captain  Maconochie  gives  the  following  account  of  his  management, 
in  this  particular,  of  the  penal  colony  on  Norfolk  Island : 

One  of  my  earliest  cares,  after  lauding  and  studying  in  8ome  degree  the  details  of 
the  establi^ment,  was  in  a  certain  measure  to  disperse  and  distribute  the  men.    The 
barracks  were  ver>'  deticieut  in  suitable  accommodation,  and  were  much  overcrowded. 
Begard  to  decency  was  impossible  in  them,  and  the  worst  offenses  had  become  com- 
mon.   I  sought  to  combAt  these  evils  by  lights,  and  by  readings  aloud  each  night  for 
a  time  in  the  dormitories.    But  the  main  evil  was  not  touch^  by  these  means.    To 
abate  this  I  select-cd,  under  the  guidance  of  the  officers,  the  best  and  most  trustworthy 
men,  camped  them  out  in  the  bush,  allowed  them  to  choose  others  as  their  companions^ 
for  -whom  they  agreed  to  be  responsible,  gave  them  huts  and  gardens  close  to  their 
work,  and  ultimately  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  whole  arrangement.    This 
iodnlgeDce  was  naturally  coveted.    It  became  at  once  a  stimulus  and  a  reward  for 
good  conduct,  its  refusal  a  punishment  for  bad,  and  its  abuse  a  most  unpopular  offense 
among  all.    The  maxim  that  confidence  begets  fidelity  was  nevermore  strikingly  illus- 
tnted.    This  distribution  of  the  men  necessitated  a  greater  employment  of  prisoner 
oToseers  and  sub-overseers,  and  I  was  otherwise  most  favorable  to  this.    In  conduct- 
ing a  coercive  system  such  employment  often  leads  to  tyranny  and  abuse,  but  in  a  re- 
fctniing  one  it  is  most  beneficial.    It  encourages  the  best  men,  increases  their  influence 
with  the  others,  and  makes  these  aspire  to  similar  trusts.    The  very  possession  of  such 
^nsta  is  also  itself  a  reformatory  agent.    I  saw  many  instances  of  originally  very 
different  men  thus,  and  thus  alone,  rendered  trustworthy. 

In  another  place  he  says: 

I  &honld  never  have  got  on  at  all  on  Norfolk  Island  had  I  not  largely  employed 
pn^ooeiB  in  my  management ;  but  by  having  a  host  of  persuaders,  for  it  was  thus  that 
I  ehieflv  sought  to  use  them,  distributed  constantly  among  the  people,  most  of  them 
t«kai  nom  among  their  own  "  good  men,"  the  manly  foundation  ot  whose  character 
TccomiDended  them  to  me,  as  to  their  companions,  in  spite  of  the  crimes  too  often  un- 
'^•tMally  superinduced  on  it  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  had  been  placed,  I 
prerented  much  of  the  evil  previously  almost  boasted  of,  and  to  a  very  considerable 
extnt  directed  public  opinion  s^ainst  what  remained  of  it,  even  among  the  old  prison- 
«w,  to  whom  no  other  portion  of  my  own  peculiar  system  was  permitted  to  be  applied 
tluui  the  spirit  thus  imported  from  it  into  the  old  forms  of  administration.  I  know 
that  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  among  theoretical  reasoners  against  the  employment 
of  priioner  snb-offlcers,  and  the  instances  of  cruelty  and  corruption  that  may  be  cited 
(tf  them  in  past  times  in  our  penal  settlements  are  at  once  frightful  and  too  true.  This, 
Iwwever,  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  but  of  those  who,  by  their 
BMrtaken  notions  of  discipline,  have  infused  a  wrong  spirit  into  them.  If  they  are 
poperly  controUed  and  directed,  there  is  no  one,  I  am  certain,  who  has  a  practical 
fawwledge  of  the  management  of  prisoners  but  will  testify  to  their  extreme  usefulness. 
They  are  like  the  petty  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  a  ship  or  regiment,  who  are, 
also,  equally  selected  from  the  ranks  sought  to  be  controlled. 
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On  the  subject  of  employing  prisoner  jurors,  in  trials  for  prison 
offenses,  Captain  Macouocbie  says : 

I  could  have  wished  to  complete  the  re^einhhiuco  to  free  life  which  I  ha<l  estahlisbed 
"by  int^restiuj^  my  overseers  and  other  better  men  in  the  admiuistration  of  justice  ou 
the  islund,  making  them  eligible  to  act  as  jurors  in  our  prison  courts.  I  am  certain 
that  this  would  have  had  a  great  eflect  on  all,  but  it  was  beyond  my  jwwer  to  do  it 
formally,  and  I  kne\t  that  even  an  application  for  such  power  would  be  ill-receivefl  at 
Sydney!  I  did,  however,  make  a  near  approach  to  it.  I  oi>ened  the  doors  of  our  conrt«, 
previously  closed  to  prisoners,  invite<l  as  many  to  attend  them  as  could  be  spareil  from 
their  stated  labor,  tried  every  case  myself,  on  important  occasions  even  in  the  barrack- 
yard  after  hours,  amid  them  all ;  on  questions  of  conflicting  evidence  would  refer  to 
them  for  suggestions;  often  received  important  hints  from  them,  on  which  lact^d; 
on  grave  occasions  always  postponed  passing  sentence  for  at  least  a  day  after  finding 
a  verdict,  that  I  might  maturely  weigh  all  the  concurring  circumstances,  and  thaa  in 
everv  way  sought  to  beget  in  them  confidence  in  my  desire  to  act  right,  and  withont 
passion,  in  regard  to  them.  Nor  is  there  any  feeling  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  impr^.*9 
on  such  a  community.  It  is  itself  improving.  As  intimated,  I  would  gladly  have  ap- 
pointed a  select  few  formally  as  jurors,  but  that  I  feared  the  innovation  might  be  con- 
sidered too  great  at  Sydney.  I  am  convinced  that  in  administering  summary  jostice  it 
will  be  found  always  beneficial  to  engage  persons  of  the  same  class  with  those  sub- 
jected to  it  to  co-operate  therewith.  As  it  was,  besides  the  measures  above  detailed,  I 
appointed  one  man,  a  very  acute  and  iiitelligent  prisoner,  to  act  as  counsel  for  all  ac- 
cused of  offense.  He  was  forbidden  to  tell  me  anything  that  he  knew  to  be  false,  but, 
apart  from  this,  his  duty  was  to  make  the  best  case  for  each  that  the  circumstances 
would  admit.  I  gained  two  advantages  from  this:  I  was  led  to  investigate  more 
closely  what  he  did  not  say ;  and  the  stupid  and  loutish  among  the  prisoners,  who  are 
usually  much  run  down  by  overseers,  had  an  equal  chance  with  the  clever  to  have  their 
stories  fairly  told.  By  the  means  above  described  I  at  length  completely  overcame 
what  had  originally  given  mo  much  vexation — the  sympathy  of  the  prisoners  with 
offense. 

XVm.  Undue  restraint  on  the  correspondence  of  prisoners^  and  too 
minute  and  rigid  a  surveillance^  are  both  of  evil  tendency  and  effect  in 
prison  management. 

A  prison  rule,  common  to  many  different  countries,  is  that  prisoners 
shall  not  have  any  communication  with  their  families  till  alter  they 
have  been  three  months  imprisoned,  and  only  once  every  three  months 
afterward— just  as  if  it  could  be  the  wisdom  or  interest  of  society  to 
screen  them  from  the  knowledge  in  detail  of  the  sorrow  and  the  saftering 
into  which  their  crimes  have  plunged  those  dearest  to  them,  or  to  weaken, 
almost  to  severance,  those  ties  which,  if  maintained,  would  most  facilitate 
their  return  to  society  and  stimulate  their  exertions  in  it.  The  regula- 
tion is  meant  as  an  aggravation  to  suffering,  but  in  most  cases  it  oper- 
ates rather  as  a  relief;  and  it  deeply  injures  the  criminal  by  impairing, 
and  sometimes  almost  obliterating,  whatever  good  feeling  still  survives, 
when  a  wife  and  family,  a  mother,  or  sister,  is  thus  bebarred  Irom  com- 
municating their  griefs  and  distresses  to  the  author  of  them,  and  from 
directing  to  him  whatever  monitions,  counsels,  or  exhortivtions  may  to 
them  seem  fit  and  necessary. 

Captain  Maconochie  claims,  not  without  reason,  that  the  introduction 
of  the  mark  system  would  enable  the  authorities  to  modify,  most  advan- 
tageously, the  restriction  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph — often 
most  injurious  in  its  effect — viz,  that  on  frequency  of  intercourse,  by  letter 
or  visit,  with  friends  and  relations  outside.  This  is  prevented  altogether, 
exceptatlongintervals,  generally  threemonths,  and,  asstated  above,  when 
the  privilege  comes  to  all  in  their  turn,  as  a  right,  and  always  without 
^ny  special  effort  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  obtain  it, 
and  bearing,  consequently,  like  a  time  sentence,  lightly  on  the  worst  men, 
but  pressing  hard,  and  often  with  blighting  effect,  on  the  better  and 
more  promising.  The  heedless,  the  hardened,  and  the  profligate  care 
nothing  for  it ;  to  many  of  them  it  is  even  a  shield,  guarding  them  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  tears  and  reproaches  of  those  whom  they  have 
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deeply  injured,  perhaps  ruined,  by  their  miscouduct;  while  the  father, 
(lie  husbaud,  the  brother,  still  thoughtful  aud  affectionate,  is  profoundly 
moved  by  it;  and  all  are  so  far  injured  that  they  become  partially  for- 
gotten by  their  more  distant  friends  in  these  long  intervals,  anil^  as  a 
consequence,  on  discharge,  lose  their  active  services  to  assist  them  in 
recovering  the  means  of  an  honest  living.  In  every  way  the  arrange- 
ment is  thus  seen  to  be  bad.  But,  under  the  mark  system,  it  could  be 
easily  and  most  beneficially  modified  by  imposing  a  charge  on  every 
prisoner  receiving  a  letter  or  visit,  the  reception  or  non-reception  of 
either  being  entirely  in  his  own  choice.  Writing  himself,  he  will  have 
to  pay  in  marks  for  paper  and  postage-stamps,  his  letters,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  being  always  subject  to  examination.  But  beyond 
these  checks,  there  should  be  none  inside  the  prison,  as  regards  the 
matter  of  letter-writing ;  and  outside,  on  visits,  only  one,  viz,  a  proper 
authentication  as  to  the  character  and  relationship  of  the  visitor. 

As  regards  the  second  branch  of  the  maxim,  which  serves  as  heading 
to  the  present  section,  Captain  Maconochie  remarks : 

Seirceljr  any  point  is  more  insisted  on  in  modern  codes  of  prison  discipline  than  that 
<>f  keeping  prisoners  under  a  .constant  and  rigorous  supervision,  a  practice  which, 
beweTer  plausibly  it  may  be  advocated,  both  generates  and  fosters  that  habit  of  eye- 
WTfice  which  so  peculiarly  untitA  a  discharged  prisoner  for  the  task  of  self-j^uidauce 
after  release 

Again: 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  minute  supervision  and 
regulation  maintained  in  our  best  jails,  relaxed  necessarily  in  our  inferior  one«,  im- 
powible  to  be  maintained  in  ordinary  transportation,  and  for  which  I  systematically 
^bstituted,  where  I  could,  a  large  measure  of  self-guidance,  with  a  strong  motive  to 
direct  it  right,  is,  in  strictness,  unfavorable  to  the  reform  of  prisoners.  It  may  give 
the  desire  of  amendment,  but  it  takes  away  the  power.  It  enfiK'bles  character,  makes 
it  ever  seek  to  lean  upon  direction,  and  delivers  it  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  8ul»se- 
qwat  temptation. 

XIX.  IndiriduaUzation  is  an  essential  principle  of  a  reformatory  prison 
^mpline. 

Pnsoners,  to  insure  their  highest  improvement,  must  be  treated  indi- 
ri^wWy.  While  they  are  all  alike  placed  under  a  general  law,  the  conduct 
of  each,  as  directed  by  it,  should  be  specially  and  minutely  noted.  The 
improving  effect  of  this  would  be  found  very  great.    It  would  be  a  first 
8t€p  toward  restoring  to  each  that  feeling  of  self-respect  without  which 
no  recovery  will  ever  be  found  permanent.    Each  should  be  enabled  to 
faww,  even  from  day  to  day,  the  light  in  which  his  conduct  is  viewed 
in  Jffl  important  particulars  by  those  placed  over  him ;  for  thus  alone,  as 
Ws  good  purpose  strengthens,  will  he  be  enabled  to  correct  that  wherein 
he  may  be  found  deficient.  To  this  end  a  card  should  be  hung  in  his  cell, 
vith  four  rows  of  figures  constantly  kept  upon  it.    The  first  shoula 
indicate  the  prisoner's  general  conduct ;  the  second  his  degree  of  indus- 
^  aiid  exertion ;  the  third  his  attention  and  improvement,  as  noted  by 
the  chaplain  ;  and  the  fourth  the  same,  as  shown  by  the  schoolmaster's 
^W)rd,   By  this  means,  whenever  the  governor,  or  chaplain,  or  a  magis- 
trate, or  any  other  entitled  to  make  such  perquisition,  goes  round,  the 
whole  conduct — and  thence  the  character — of  the  individual  would  be 
instantly  patent,  and  censure,  caution,'  advice,  or  exhortation  could  be 
^^Wressed  as  each  might  be  needed.    These  marks  would  also  form  the 
l>a8is  of  those  estimations  of  character  according  to  which  prisoners 
would  be  passed  through  the  different  stages  of  treatment,  rising  suc- 
cessively from  grade  to  grade,  until,  beginning  at  the  lowest,  they 
should  have  at  length  reached  the  highest. 
It  will  be  found  important  that  rewards  for  exertion  and  improve- 
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ment,  other  than  physical  comforts,  be  progressively  added;  or  even 
that  they  should,  at  the  discretiou  of  the  prisoner,  be  substituted  for 
such  comforts.  It  is  right  and  fair,  and  even  improving,  that  consider- 
ation for  the  last  should  be  used  as  a  stimultis  in  the  lower  stages  of 
reformatory  treatment.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  arrangement  of  Providence 
in  human  society,  and  we  cannot  copy  a  better  type.  But  in  proportion 
as  the  higher  nature  of  the  prisoner  is  developed  and  cultivated,  higher 
objects  of  desire  should  be  suggested  and  made  similarly  attainable,  in 
order  at  once  to  keep  the  upward  tendency  active,  and  to  raise  the  char- 
acter of  its  aspirations.  For  this  purpose  a  longer  allowance  of  gas- 
light, a  wider  scope  of  books  and  instruction,  and  increased  facilities  of 
communication  with  families  and  respectable  friends  outside,  these  and 
other  like  indulgences  will  be  found  powerful  and  most  improving  en- 
couragements. At  no  stage,  however,  should  any  remission  be  made  of 
the  call  for  continued  active  exertion.  To  reward  a  prisoner,  in  any 
part  of  his  course,  by  permitted  idleness,  is  to  undo  the  improvement 
that  may  have  been  already  effected  in  him  by  dissociating  the  ideas  of 
sustained  elibrt  and  success,  which  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  kept 
inseparably  together  in  his  mind.  Even  whpn  partially  sick,  employ- 
ment of  some  kind  should,  wherever  practicable,  be  thus  given  him. 
The  surgeon  should  be  constantly  invited  to  suggest  such.  Not  infre- 
quently this  will  even  promote  recovery — if  not  otherwise,  yet  by  making 
a  state  of  sickness  not  entirely  a  state  of  exemption.  If  even  light  em- 
ployment will  impede  recovery,  the  surgeon  will,  of  course,  interfere  to 
forbid  it. 
XX.  Prison  officers  need  a  special  education  and  training  for  their  tcorh 
On  this  subject  Captain  Maconochie  holds  the  following  language: 

When  prisons  are  ma<le  real  penitentiaries — schools  of  penitence  and  reform— the 
military  type  in  which  so  many  visiting  justices  and  governors  now  so  mach  rejoice, 
should  be  sedulously  excluded  from  them,  and  a  clerical  type  rather  substituted.  A 
change  in  the  classes  of  men  from  which  their  officers  are  usually  selected  would  be 
also  most  desirable.  The  writer^s  opinion  is  that  governors  of  prisons  should  even 
form  a  class  by  themselves,  to  be  devoted  to  that  service  exclusively,  in  which  they 
should,  when  young,  be  thoroughly  trained  in  aU  their  duties,  which  are  various.  They 
should  serve  first  in  the  lower  offices ;  then  as  deputy  governors ;  then  as  governors  of 
smaU  prisons :  thence,  according  to  their  ascertained  merits,  chiefly  tested  by  the  sinall 
proportion  of  reconvictions  to  them,  transferred  to  large ;  and  thence  progressively 
become  disposable  for  service  in  the  same  capacity  in  any  part  of  the  Queen^s  domin- 
ions. Thus  alone  would  the  details  of  prison  discipline  be  gradually  perfected,  and 
uniformity  in  its  administration  be  also  attained.  Only  when  the  administration  of 
punishment  is  thus  made  a  profession  will  it  become  scientific,  uniform,  and  8Mcce$*fuL 
Promotion  in  the  department  thus  formed  should  be  much  influenced  by  success  in 
keeping  down  reconvictions.  When  tltese  are  numerous,  there  are  almost  always  faults 
in  the  officers  as  well  as  in  the  men. 

XXL  The  essential  complement  of  a  reformatory  system  of  prison  disci- 
pline  is  such  provision  for  discharged  prisoners  as  will  most  effectually  hold 
them  to  their  honest  intents  and  prevent  tlieir  falling  back  into  crime. 

After  adverting  to  the  duty,  and  even  necessity,  on  the  part  of  society, 
of  taking  an  interest  in  liberated  prisoners,  Captain  Maconochie  thus 
averts  to  his  experience  as  governor  of  the  prison  at  Birmingham : 

Since  the  Birmingham  jaU  opened  an  effort  has  been  made  to  realize  this  portion 
of  the  anticipation  louuded  on  the  whcde  system.  Aided  by  a  smaU  fund  raised  by  vol- 
untary subscription,  more  than  forty  women  have  been  assisted  over  the  first  dimcol' 
ties  of  their  return  to  society,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  from  twelve  to  fifteen  shil- 
lings each.  The  chief  expense  has  been  for  sending  to  a  distance  such  as  had  friends 
out  of  Birmingham  willing  to  receive  them,  and  for  giving  to  others  decent  clothing  in 
which  to  seek  for  service,  and  to  all  a  few  shillings,  by  the  aid  of  which  to  get  over  cred- 
itably the  first  few  days.  Very  few  of  these  women  have  been  returned  to  prison,  and 
a  fair  proportion  are  known  to  be  doing  well.  Similar  efforts  have  been  also  made  u> 
assist  the  men  and  boys  again  into  service,  and  with  much  the  same  result*.  • 
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Again : 


When  a  prisoner  lias  completed  his  training  under  this  [the  mark]  system — in  other 
iK^ords,  after  he  has  completed  his  minimum  time  and  fulfilled  his  entire  task — it  would 
be  very  desirable  that  he  should  have^  at  his  own  option  exclusively,  the  power  of  re- 
maining, up  to  a  given  time,  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  before,  subject  to 
the  same  rules,  and  in  no  respect  differii^  in  external  appearance  from  what  they  were, 
but  "with  the  privilege  of  leaving  when  uiey  please,  and  of  receiving,  wheu  discharged, 
a  money  payment  (say  a  penny  for  each  mark)  for  whatever  surplus  they  may,  within 
this  time,  have  accumulated.  Many  plans  have  been  lately  suggested  for  the  relief  of 
discharged  prisoners,  but  none,  I  am  convinced,  would  bo  so  effective  as  a  small  fund 
thus  obtained,  the  fruit  of  their  own  voluntary  diligence  and  self-denial,  and  bearing 
its  own  testimony,  with  probably  a  concnrring  one  from  the  governor  and  chaplain 
whom  they  leave  that  they  really  possess  these  virtues,  and  have  exhibited  them  through 
the  course  of,  perhaps,  a  long  previous  sentence. 

Still  again : 

An  obser^'ation  may  be  appropriately  sa1)mitted  hero  on  the  easeutial  difference  that 
exists  between  the  mark  system  and  all  others  that  have  ever  preceded  it.  Their  ele- 
mentary principle  has  been,  without 'exception,  the  subjugation  of  prisoners ;  the  reduc- 
ing them,  by  whatever  means,  to  implicit,  immediate  obedience  ;  the  ro|;ulating  their 
every  act,  almost  their  every  thought,  by  an  arbitrary  standard ;  the  making  them  thus 
what  are  called  good  prisoners,  too  much,  if  not  altogether,  overlooking  the  injury  so 
done  to  their  power  of  acting  worthily  afterward  as  freemen.  Crushed  and  degraded 
an  they  thus  are  while  in  prison  into  mere  machines,  they  inspire,  and  can  inspire,  no 
confidence  on  their  discharge.  Even  when  they  then  profess  good  resolutions,  the 
gincerity  of  these  is  doubted.  Too  often  their  expression  really  is  hypocritical ;  and 
morally*  weak  as  their  treatment  has  made  them,  the  stability  of  their  resolutions  can- 
not be  confided  in,  even  when  they  are  most  sincere.  They  have  so  long  acted  under 
the  influence  of  mere  obedience  to  external  direction  that  when  this  is  removed  or  re- 
placed by  some  evil  inlinence,  like  children  deprived  of  the  support  of  leading-strings, 
they  totter  and  almost  inevitably  fall,  for  their  powers,  as  well  as  their  purposes,  have 
been  thus  enfeebled.  *  «  #  »  *  -v 

Every  shade  in  this  picture  would  bo  reversed  if  the  mark  system  were  introduced, 
in  its  whole  length  and  breadth,  into  our  systems  of  public  punishment.  So  neces- 
sarily reformatory,  so  industrially,  morally,  intellectually,  and  religiously  educational 
is  it  in  its  whole  structure  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  even  the  worst  to  pass 
throngh  an  extended  course  of  it  without  being  sensibly  improved ;  while,  as  the  mass 
of  discharged  prisoners  would  be  found  well-purposed  and  useful,  the  present  unfavor- 
able im^>re8sion  of.  them  would  abate  ;  they  would  more  easily  find  honest  bread ;  their 
difficulties  would  diminish  in  proportion  as  their  power  of  overcoming  them  increased ; 
a&d  at  length  even  an  eiiprit  de  corps  might  be  expected  to  arise  among  them,  impelling 
them  to  consider  it  manly,  as  well  as  right,  to  overcome  temptation  and  pusillanimity. 
Their  long  previous  aspiration  of  improvement,  and  theirhabitof  voluntary  self-denial 
in  prison,  would  strongly  conduce  to  this,  and  would  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
resolte  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  plan. 

I  Lave  now  completed  the  design  with  which  I  commenced  this  paper^ 
namely,  that  of  presenting,  in  outline,  the  views  and  reasonings  of  Alex- 
ander Maconochie  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline.  The  exhibition, 
thongh  as  far  as  it  goes  a  faithful  reflection  of  his  teachings,  has  little 
of  the  warmth  and  intensity  that  glow  on  every  page  of  the  writings  of 
this  great  social  philosopher ;  and  especially  does  it  lack  those  living 
illustrations  from  his  own  experience  which  impart  such  animation  and 
power  to  his  productions ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  great 
thinker  was  equally  great  as  a  worker.  Maconochie  was  not  a  mere 
theorist,  sending  forth  his  speculations  from  the  cabinet  of  an  amiable 
recluse.  He  was,  as  well,  a  man  of  action,  who  applied  the  principles 
which  he  developed,  with  reformatory  results  as  precious  as  they  were 
remarkable;  first  on  Norfolk  Island,  and  afterward  in  thej^ilof  Bir- 
mingham, though  in  neither  up  to  the  limit  of  his  wishes  or  his  convic- 
tions; for  in  both  he  was  in  a  thousand  ways  hampered  and  repressed 
by  the  prejudices  and  the  pusillanimity  of  "the  higher  powers."  To 
Jobn  Howard  belongs  the  higher  honor  of  having  awakened  mankind  to 
tboaght  upon  this  vital  question ;  to  Alexander  Maconochie  will  yet  be 
tissigned  the  highest  honor  of  having  guided  that  thought  to  enlightened, 
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wise,  and  fruitful  action.  I  leave  oflf,  tben,  as  I  began,  with  the  expres- 
sion of  my  belief  that  among  i)rison  reformers  Macouoehie  holds  the 
most  conspicuous  place ;  that  he  stands  preeminent  in  the  "  goodly  com- 
X)any.'^  In  him  head  and  heart,  judgment  and  sympathy,  the  intellect 
and  the  emotional  element,  were  developed  in  harmonious  proportions ; 
were  equally  vigorous  and  equally  aotive ;  and  all  consecrated  to  the 
noble  work  of  lifting  the  fallen,  reclaiming  the  vicious,  and  saving  the 
lost. 


C.-REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PRISON 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE-/ 

1.  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  necessity  can 
embrace  little  more  than  the  record  of  the  organization  of  the  association, 
which  was  not  perfected  until  the  year  had  considerably  advanced.  The 
-chief  work  accomplished  (which  was  one  of  no  ordinary  import  to  the 
cause  of  penal  reform  and  the  cure  of  crime)  has  been  the  successful 
preparation,  in  European  kingdoms  and  on  our  own  continent,  for  an 
international  prison  congress  in  London  during  the  ensuing  summer. 
The  labor  of  this  vast  undertaking  has  fallen  wholly  upon  the  able  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  association,  and  his  wisdom,  perseverance, 
and  executive  ability  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  wide  and  remarkable 
results  of  his  endeavors,  which  are  set  forth  in  his  interesting  re- 
port, as  commissioner  of  the  United  States,  made  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 

The  national  association  for  the  United  States  became  a  necessary  in- 
cident of  the  movement  to  secure  an  international  congress.  From  a 
very  extended  correspondence  with  leading  writers  upon  penal  science, 
and  with  prominent  magistrates  and  heads  of  penit<intiaries  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  the  expediency  of  a  great  central  public  conven- 
tion for  a  comparison  of  views  among  thinkers,  and  of  a  discussion  of 
the  vital  questions  still  unsolved,  was  clearly  justified,  as  promising  the 
best  results  to  the  cause  of  penal  reform.  Such  a  gathering  could  not 
be  arranged  without  long  and  laborious  preparation,  and  it  was  ad- 
judged advisable  to  hold  a  preliminary  congress  in  this  country,  at  which 
definite  measures  could  be  taken  for  the  calling  of  the  larger  and 
more  august  body  to  represent  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  congress  which  met  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  commencing  October  12, 
1870,  and  continuing  for  a  full  week,  was  one  remarkably  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  representative  men  and  women,  the  high  official  and  social 
position  of  many  of  its  members,  the  ability  and  variety  of  the  papers 
read,  and  the  valuable  practical  discussions  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  essays.  One  of  the  chief  topics  of  consideration,  suggested  in 
the  printed  call  for  the  convention,  was  the  question  of  the  expediency 
of  the  proposed  international  congress,  and  the  inauguration  of  prelimi- 
nary measures  to  secure  it  if  its  convocation  should  be  deemed  de^sirable. 
The  proposition  for  the  congress  being  unanimously  accepted,  it  became 
evident  that  a  national  association,  as  an  organ  of  communication  with 
foreign  bodies,  would  be  indispensable  to  secure  unity  and  efficiency  of 
action ;  and  that,  as  a  permanent  corporation,  it  would  bring  about  a 

*  These  reports  were  preseuteil  and  read  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  January  27,  1871.  • 
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himony  of  operation  among  tbe  various  prison  and  reformatory  socie- 
ties, effect  a  system  of  home  and  foreign  exchange  of  documents,  and 
serve  in  many  ways,  quite  apparent,  the  cause  of  penal  reform. 

Upon  a  motion,  therefore,  of  Governor  Baker,  of  Indiana,  a  committee 
of  twelve  gentlemen  of  well-known  intelligence  and  interest  in  the  ques- 
tions involved,  from  different  portions  of  the  country,  was  appointed  to 
pr^)are  a  charter  for  such  an  association,  to  secure  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion in  either  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Ohio,  and 
to  complete  the  organization  by  the  election  of  additional  members,  in 
accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  such  an  act. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  in  1871,  a  very  liberal 
and  satisfoctory  charter  was  secured,  which  was  formally  accepted  by 
tbe  incorporators  under  the  act  on  the  26th  of  April,  1871.  At  this, 
and  a  succeeding  meeting  in  May,  the  association  was  fully  organized, 
a  form  of  constitution  and  by-laws  was  prepared  and  accepted,  a  list  of 
officers  were  appointed,  and  a  number  of  foreign  corresponding  mem- 
bers were  elected.  The  full  details,  with  the  names  of  officers  and 
members,  will  be  found  in  another  portion  of  the  report.  The  name  of 
Dr.  E.  C.  AVines,  as  the  American  commissioner  to  represent  this  coun- 
try in  the  preliminary  measures  for  the  inauguration  of  the  national 
congress,  was  the  unanimous  nomination  of  the  Cincinnati  convention, 
and  was  the  one  name  thought  of  for  the  position  of  corresponding  sec- 
retary, when  the  new  organization  was  completed.  How  well  this  uuan- 
imons  sentiment  has  b^n  already  justified  will  be  made  to  appear  in 
the  work  which  the  secretary  has  so  successfully  prosecuted  during  the 
portion  of  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  the  association  had  an  ex- 
istence. 

On  the  very  important  matter  of  finance,  the  executive  committee 
bave  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  report  to  make.  In  addition  to  the 
Iwavy  lal)ors  of  his  office,  with  the  innumerable  details  incident  to  the 
arrangements  for  the  prospective  congress,  entailing  an  absence  of 
nearly  five  months  from  the  country,  the  secretary  has  been  obliged  to 
^the  collector  of  all  the  funds  received  into  the  treasury  of  the  asso- 
ciation. This,  added  to  the  other  labors  of  his  office,  is  obviously  too 
JBoch  for  the  strength  of  any  one  man ;  and  it  will  be  indispensable 
tbit  a  financial  agent,  or  assistant  secretary,  be  appointed,  who  shall 
deyote  himself,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  gathering  the  means  re- 
paired for  the  work  of  the  association,  which  is  likely  to  increase  from 
y«ar  to  year,  until  its  dimensions  assume  a  vastness  and  importance 
<»n»Bien8urate  with  the  field  which  it  proposes  to  occupy. 

The  field  and  objects  of  the  association  are  thus  exhibited  in  a  circu- 
^  prepared  by  the  corresponding  secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
bond: 

A»«rt forth  in  theact  of  incorporation,  it  has  the  followinjf  ohjects  in  view:  1.  The 
**^Waiion  of  tlie  laws  in  relation  to  jinblic  offenses  and  offenders,  and  the  modes  of 
PWdm*  by  which  snch  laws  are  enforced.  2.  The  improvement  of  the  penal,  correc- 
''•'ttiiWid  reformatory  institutions  throughout  th<'  country,  and  the  government, 
'"•Mgwient,  and  tliacipline  thereof,  including  the  appointment  of  boards  of  control, 
and  (Mf  other  officers.  3.  The  care  of,  and  providing  suitable  and  remunerative  employ- 
D>eot  fcr,  discharged  prisoners,  and  especially  such  as  may  or  shall  have  given  evidence 
oft  reformation  of  life. 

A*  regards  the  first  of  these  objects :  There  is  scarcely  a  reform  more  necessary  to- 
J*y  thau  that  of  the  criminiA  codes  of  our  several  States.  Everywhere  there  is  needed 
vi  administration  of  justice  more  prompt,  more  effective,  more  humane,  more  reforma- 
twy ;  that  is  to  say,  more  in  harmony  with  the  rational  aim  of  all  repressive  legisla- 
tion—the  diminntion  of  crime.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  association  to  study  and 
develop  the  reforms  needed  in  this  department  of  social  science,  and  especially  to  seek 
rfo  imprem  upon  our  criminal  legislation  the  great  principles  of  humanity  and  refor- 
luation,  whicn  alone  wiU  render  repressive  laws  at  once  effective  and  popular. 
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As  regards  the  second  of  the  objects  named :  The  improvement  of  our  penal  and 
correctional  institutions,  by  improving  their  discipline,  is  no  less  important  than  the 
reform  of  our  criminal  codes.  The  great  aim  here  is,  first,  to  arrest  the  increase  of 
crime,  which  is  at  once  a  disgrace  and  a  danger  to  our  age,  and  then  to  diminish  its 
volume.  Two  problems,  especially,  claim  our  study  at  this  point — the  first,  a  problem 
of  prevention;  the  second,  of  cure.  Preventive  agencies  need  to  be  more  widely  and 
actively  applied.  The  true  field  of  promise,  as  regards  the  repression  of  crime,  lies 
just  here;  and  if  the  right  methods  of  working  it  can  but  be  ascertained  and  employed, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  stream  of  crime  may  be  thus,  in  great  part,  cat  off  in 
the  fountain.  But  the  second  problem  is,  to  reclaim  and  restore  those  who  have  fallen. 
A  few  experiments  of  a  reformatory  prison  discipline— less,  however,  than  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hands— have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  the  resiuts  have  been  such  as  to  excite  not  only  the  hopes  but  the  wonder 
of  those  who  have  been  made  acquainted  with  them.  When  reformation  comes  to  be 
every  wliere  made  the  real  aim  of  prison  discipline,  as  it  should  be,  and  all  prison  oflloen 
work  heartily  and  intelligently  to  that  end,  we  believe  that  results  will  be  accomplished 
of  which  the  most  sanguine  scarcely  dare  dream  at  present.  A  formidable  obstacle 
exists  to  the  introduction  and  use  of  a  truly  reformatory  discipline  in  our  prisons,  in  the 
undue  influence  of  party  politics  over  their  government  and  administration  in  nearly 
if  not  quite  all  our  States.  While  this  mfluence  remains  dominant,  leading  necessa- 
rily to  instability  in  the  tenure  of  office  and  a  low  grade  of  official  qualification,  all 
reforms  must  be  partial,  temporary,  and  uncertain ;  and  we  shall  have  made  but  littl« 
progress  that  will  prove  solid  and  lasting,  until  we  have  overcome  this  difficulty.  It 
will  be  the  office  and  work  of  the  National  Prison  Association  to  study,  with  earnest 
and  persistent  application,  all  the  problems  here  indicated ;  to  unfold  the  results  ot 
such  study  in  their  annual  reports  and  other  publications ;  and  to  endeavor  to  redace 
to  practice  the  principles  reached  through  their  investigations,  in  improved  prison 
systems  and  abetter  administration  and  discipline  in  the  prisons  of  our  several  States. 

As  regards  the  .third  object  mentioned  in  the  charter :  The  problem  how  to  dispose 
of  discharged  convicts,  how  to  hold  them  to  their  honest  intents,  and  prevent  their 
relapse,  is  one  of  the  most  perplexed  and  difficult  in  the  whole  science  of  penology. 
Yet,  to  save  the  released  criminal,  especially  when  he  has  left  the  penitentiary  with  a 
determination  to  engage  in  a  course  of  honorable  industry,  is  an  object  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  himself.  The  effect  of  punishment,  under 
the  present  state  of  public  sentiment,  destroys,  in  great  measure,  the  convict's  pros- 
pect on  his  discharge.  The  ignominy  of  his  imprisonment  clings  to  him  in  his  freedom. 
Society  does  not  trust,  and  therefore  will  not  employ  him.  Thus  a  popular  punish- 
ment, as  unjust  as  it  is  cruel,  follows  the  legal  penalty  he  has  undergone,  and  the  lib- 
erated criminal  is  often  driven  to  the  hard  necessity,  whether  he  will  or  no,  of  returning 
to  crime  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  starvation.  It  will  be  the  high  duty,  as  it  will  also  l5 
the  self-imposed  labor,  of  the  association,  whom  we  represent  and  in  whose  name  we 
speak,  to  study,  and,  if  possible,  to  solve  the  problem,  as  grave  as  it  is  intricate,  which 
we  have  just  stated. 

Beyond  the  objects  recited  in  our  constitution,  or  rather  included  therein,  will  be 
that  of  visiting  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  country,  especially  Id 
States  where  such  institutions  are  in  an  unsettled  or  formative  condition,  and  of  aid- 
ing the  authorities  in  charge  by  information,  suggestion,  counsel,  <Jbc.,  in  the  work  of 
creating  or  improving  their  prisons  and  prison  systems. 

Still  another  duty  of  the  association,  clearly  embraced  within  its  scope,  as  declared 
in  the  constitution,  will  be  that  of  offering  an  annual  review  of  the  progress  and  con- 
dition of  penal  affairs  in  the  several  States,  as  a  knowledge  thereof  shall  be  obtained 
by  personal  visitation,  or  as  the  same  may  be  exhibited  in  the  messages  of  their  gov- 
ernors, in  the  reports  of  their  prisons  and  reformatories,  in  the  reports  of  State  com- 
mittees and  prison  societies,  and  in  the  statements  received  in  reply  to  circulars  that 
may  have  been  sent  out  in  quest  of  information  f  which  review  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  accompanied  with  such  criticisms,  suggestions,  and  recommendations  as 
may  be  judged  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ca§e  in  hand,  whatever  it  may  be.  Here 
also  will,  equally,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fall  the  most  complete  exhibition  attainable 
of  the  penal  and  reformatory  statistics  of  the  States,  which  will,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved, from  year  to  year,  improve  in  fullness  and  uniformity  till  they  shall  have  ap- 
proached, at  least,  the  standard  of  perfection  ;  and  we  shall  thus  have  gathered  a  body 
of  information  in  this  form,  of  the  highest  value  as  a  guide  to  just  conclusions,  and  bs 
a  basis  for  wide  and  effective  legislation. 

The  coming  year  will  be  one  of  great  interest^  and  will  doubtless  form 
an  era  in  the  history  of  penal  and  reformatory  discipline.  The  gather- 
ing of  practical  prison  reformers,  of  writers  upon  this  leading  question 
of  social  science,  and  of  representative  men  from  the  various  nations  of 
Europe  and  America,  the  collection  of  the  gathered  experience  and  wis- 
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dom  of  a  century  of  thought  and  experiment,  will  render  this  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Howard's  first  movement  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  imprisoned  men  memorable  in  the  annals  of  peniten- 
tiaiy  reform.  The  condensed  and  sifted  report  of  the  discussions  of  the 
occasion,  which  will  be,  doubtless,  embodied  in  the  second  report  of  the 
corresponding  secretary,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  full  compensation  for,  and 
justification  of,  the  incident  expense  in  the  organization  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  of  the  efforts  to  secure  the  international  reanion  of  a  congress, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  and  believed  that  it  will. 

HORATIO  SEYMOUR,  Chairman. 
New  York,  January  27,  1871. 


2.  EEPORT  OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   PRISON   DISCH^LINE. 


The  subject  intrusted  to  this  committee  is  a  large  and  rather  indefinite 
one,  embracing,  as  it  apparently  does,  the  discipline  of  prisons  of  all 
kinds,  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  To  discuss  it 
properly  would  demand  a  volume,  rather  than  the  few  pages  within 
which  we  must  confine  our  remarks.  Let  us  begin,  then,  ty  stating,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  what  the  problem  of  prison  discipline  is,  as  it  pre- 
sent itself  in  this  country. 

In  seeking  to  measure,  statistically,  the  prison  population  of  the 
United  States  at  any  given  time,  the  tables  of  the  national  census  (even 
when  made  up,  as  they  have  recently  been,  under  the  direction  of  so 
dBigent  and  enlightened  a  chief  of  the  Census  Bureau  as  General 
Walker)  afford  comparatively  little  help.  So  imperfect  is  the  census 
law,  and  so  unskilled  are  the  enumerators  employed,  that,  in  the  tables 
as  made  up,  no  proper  discrimination  is  made  between  the  different 
Masses  of  prisoners  in  each  State  and  Territory,  and  even  the  whole 
nnmber  in  all  the  prisons  is  quite  inadequately  stated.  For  example, 
tiieennmerators  for  Illinois  returned  the  ''  whole  number  in  prison'*  in 
that  State  June  1, 1870,  as  only  430,  which  was  less  than  the  number  at 
that  date  confined  in  the  eighty  county  jails  of  Illinois.  The  1,000  or 
1^200  State  prison  convicts  then  confined  in  the  great  castle  at  Joliet 
were  quite  overlooked  j  and  Illinois,  with  more  than  two  and  one-half 
JwlKons  of  inhabitants,  appeared  to  have  less  than  one-third  as  many 
criminals  as  iJew  Jersey,  with  less  than  a  million  people.  Again,  the 
^ew  York  enumerators  reported  the  number  then  confined  in  this  great 
State  as  only  4,142,  although  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  at  that  time, 
heWnnder  imprisonment  1,360  persons,  while  there  were  about  1,400  at 
Sing  Sing,  1,000  at  Auburn,  500  at  Dannemora,  350  at  the  Albany  pen- 
itenriaiyjand  in  the  whole  State  not  less  than  6,500  prisoners  in  confine- 
ment In  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  States,  the  enumeration  was  more 
exact;  and  probably  these  defects  of  which  we  speak  have  been  par- 
tially corrected  in  the  revised  census  tables  not  yet  published.  From 
snch  data  as  we  have  we  estimate  the  whole  prison  population  of  the 
conntry  at  any  one  time  as  varying  from  35,000  in  July  to  40,000  in 
February.  Of  this  whole  number  an  average  of  some  16,000  are  prob- 
ably confined  in  the  forty  State  prisons,  while  12,000  more  are  held  un- 
der sentence  in  houses  of  correction,  work-houses,  district  penitentiaries, 
and  jails,  and  8,000  more  are  awaiting  trial  or  are  held  as  witnesses  in 
the  jaOs,  station-houses,  and  other  places  of  detention  in  the  United 
Btates.    Among  these  40,000  prisoners  are  all  grades  of  criminality  and 
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many  grades  of  innocence ;  they  are  confined  in  some  thousand  or  more 
prisons,  of  every  style  of  architecture,  and  under  every  variety  of  dis- 
cipline except  the  best ;  and  in  some  of  our  prisons  a  close  approxima- 
tion is  probably  made  to  the  best  attainable,  if  not  the  best  imaginable, 
system  of  discipline.  The  problem  is  to  adapt  this  best  system  to  the 
different  grades  of  our  prisons  and  to  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances that  present  themselves  in  a  country  so  vast  and  heteroge- 
neous as  burs.  To  do  this  requires  better  graded  prisons,  a  more  thor- 
ough classification  of  prisoners,  and  an  infinite  patience  and  practical 
Tvisdom  in  applying  the  maxims  of  a  sound  theory  to  the  datly  manage- 
ment of -these  thousands  of  our  fellow-beings,  held  in  confinement  under 
som^^rty  different  jurisdictions,  and,  if  we  include  counties  and  great 
cities,  not  less  than  a  thousand  mutually  independent  prison  authorities. 
The  prison  reformer,  however  sanguine,  might  well  shrink  from  dealing 
with  a  subject  so  formidable  in  its  breadth  and  the  variety  of  its  detail. 

And  yet,  thanks  to  the  patient  labors  of  our  corresponding  secretary, 
Dr.  Wines,  and  others,  who  in  past  years  have  given  their  thoughts  to 
this  problem  of  American  prison  discipline,  it  by  no  means  offers 
thos^  diflBculties  which  are  conceived  at  the  first  sight.  A  few  great 
classed  are  found  to  include  these  hundreds  of  prisons,  these  tens  of 
thousands  of  criminals;  while  the  century  now  almost  elapsed  since 
Beccaria  Jind  Howard  began  to  demand  the  improvement  of  prisons, 
has  accomplished  much,  by  many  thoughtful  heads,  just  and  humane 
hearts,  and  laborious  hands,  toward  the  establishment  of  a  wise  ami 
effectual  system  of  prison  discipline.  The  methods  in  use  in  our 
American  prisons  are  reducible  to  three:  the  old  congregate  system 
which  prevailed  before  the  building  of  the  Auburn  prison,  half  a 
century  ago,  and  still  lingers  in  many  places;  the  new  congregate,  or 
Auburn,  or  silent  system ;  and  the  separate  or  Pennsylvania  system, 
now  in  use,  it  is  believed,  only  in  that  State,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  though  common  enough  in  the  states  of  Europe.  Outside  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Auburn  system,  more  or  less  modified,  prevails  in 
nearly  all  the  State  prisons,  and  in  the  better-managed  city  and  county 
I)risons.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  separate  system  prevails  at  the  eastern 
penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  began  at  the  Moyaroensing 
prison  in  the  same  city,  and  at  many  of  the  other  county  prisons.  The 
old  congregate  system,  or  lack  of  system,  prevails  in  some  few  of  the 
State  prisons,  and  in  many  of  the  ill-managed  county  prisons.  Indeed, 
the  tendency  of  the  Auburn  system,  when  carelessly  administered, 
is  to  revert  to  the  old  method  of  congregation,  out  of  which  it  sprang. 

From  the  best  accounts  we  can  obtain,  a  great  majority  of  the  county 
jails  in  the  United  States,  estimated  at  nearly  a  thousand  in  number, 
are  conducted  virtually  on  the  old  congregate  system.  Within  the  past 
two  years  official  reports  have  been  made,  more  or  less  in  detail,  concern- 
ing the  county  jails  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  a  few  other  States;  and,  except  in 
Massachusetts,  and  a  few  of  these  jails  in  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York,  the  rule  is  congregation  and  bad  discipline  at  those  periods 
when  the  jails  are  most  crowded,  and  often  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 
In  the  States  from  which  we  have  no  reports  on  this  subject,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  things  are  any  better.  An  intelligent  com- 
mission now  engaged  in  examining  the  prison  system  of  Connecticut, 
finds  its  county  jails  in  a  sad  condition  in  many  respects;  and  similar 
information  comes  to  this  committee  from  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  and 
elsewhere.  In  New  Hampshire,  within  the  past  five  years,  a  great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  county  prisons,  but  they  are  still 
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far  from  being  model  establishments.  In  Alabama  we  learn  that  the 
sentenced  prisoners  in  several  of  the  county  jails,  to  the  number  of 
eighty  in  all,  have  recently  been  employed  at  open-air  labor,  at  a 
distance  from  their  prisons,  by  a  railroad  contractor;  the  men  work 
like  free  laborers  during  the  day,  but  sleep  at  night  chained  together 
in  gangs  of  ten.  This  practice  may  prevail  in  some  of  the  other 
iSouthern  States,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  it;  we  shall  speak  of  this 
more  at  length  in  another  place. 

AVe  may  illustrate  the  present  condition  and  state  of  discipline  in 
hnudreds  Of  these  county  jails,  by  quoting  from  a  few  of  the  official 
reports  above  mentioned.  The  special  commissioners  to  examine  the 
\mm\j  reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions  of  !Michican,  through 
their  chairman,  Judge  C.  J.  Walker,  of  Detroit,  thus  reported  earlv  in 
1871 : 

Onrs  has  been  tbe  experience  of  jiU  who  have  undertaken  to  examine  the  actual  con- 
(litiuD  of  c-onnty  jails,  whether  in  this  or  other  States.  Their  condition  is  wretcbi'd 
Wjond  aU  power  of  description,  and  beyond  aU  conception  of  those  who  have  not  had 
the  experience  of  their  own  senses  in  the  matter.  The  defects  in  them  are  not  owin^ 
jjo  much  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept,  as  to  inherent  defects  in  their  construc- 
tion, their  dilapidated  conditicm,  and  a  fatal  vice  in  the  common  jail  system.  The 
jails  are  crowded  to  excess ;  two.  and  sometimes  three,  persons  are  put  into  a  sinf^lo 
ceil,  and  a  corridor  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  half  a  dozen  is  the  living  and 
eatintr  room  of  a  score  of  prisoners.  As  a  rule,  continued  gowl  health  is  impossible 
uwler  such  circumstances.  The  moral  condition  of  our  jails  is  infinitely  worse  than 
tWir  sanitary  condition,  and  after  a  full  examination  and  careful  consi«leration,  we 
have  come  to  the  clear  and  painful  conviction  that  they  are  the  very  hot-beds  and 
i>ur>eries  of  vice  and  crime,  and  that.  tlie.  State  is  directly  responsible  for  a  large  share 
01  the  crime  which  it  seeks  to  punish.  If  the  wisdom  of  the  State  had  been  exercised 
tn  devise  a  8cho<il  of  crime,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  devise  a  more  efficient  one. 
H^re  are  the  competent  teachers,  the  tractable  pupils,  the  largest  opportunities  for  in- 
struction, with  nothing  to  distract  attention  from  the  lessons.    (Pages  5,  6,  and  7.) 

These  are  the  observations  of  Judge  Walker,  of  Michigan,  a  clear- 
lieaded  and  experienced  lawyer,  and  they  are  fully  sustained  in  the  case 
of  Illinois,  by  the  remarks  of  liev.  F.  H.  Wines,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Charities  m  that  State,  who  says  in  his  first  report,  made  soon  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Cincinnati  prison  congress  : 

The  greatest  of  all  faults  in  the  construction  of  our  county  prisons  is  the  absence  of 
any  means  of  classifying  prisoners.  The  sane  are  not  separated  from  the  insane  ;  the 
;iuilty  are  not  separated  from  the  innocent ;  the  suspected  are  not  separated  from  the 
"Evicted.  Hardened  criminals  and  children  are  thrown  together  ;  the  sexes  are  not 
•ihaysstiparated  from  each  other.  The  effect  of  this  promiscuous  herding  together  is 
<*•  njake  the  county  prison  a  school  of  vice.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  purity  itself  could 
B*>t  escape  contamination.  The  prisoners,  in  nearly  every  instance,  are  al)Soiutely 
'ifhont  employment  for  mind  or  body.  There  are  no  libraries  in  the  jails ;  even  a 
BiMe  is  ordinarily  wanting.  Idleness  is  a  fruitful  source  of  vice  ;  and  enforced  idle- 
ne^ihas  developed  the  most  debasing  passions  and  habits.  No  attempt  at  secular  in- 
"truutioD  and  edncation  is  made  in  any  jail  in  Illinois.  The  efforts  made  at  reforma- 
tion of  criminals  are  nus.ystematic,  unintelligent,  fitful,  and,  in  most  of  the  counties^ 
wholly  wanting.  (First  biennial  report  of  the  board  of  State  commissioners  of  public 
charities.  D<y;euiber,  1870,  pp.  213,  214.) 

The  Ohio  board  of  charities  take  the  same  view  of  the  county  jails  in 
that  great  State.  In  their  fourth  biennial  report  made  early  in  1871, 
(page  20,)  they  say : 

Oar  jails  are  and  always  mast  be,  as  now  conducted,  nurseries  of  crime ;  but  with 
f^parate  confinement  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  aitd  hard  work  elsewhere  for  those 
eonvicted  and  sentenced,  it  is  believed  that  the  jails  may  be  much  improved,  while 
tbeir  expenses  would  not  be  materially  increased,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  diminished, 
b  Uuot  right  that  those  who  are  simply  accused  of  crime,  both  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty,  tbe  yonng  as  well  as  those  steeped  in  crime,  should  be  doomed  to  an  imprison- 
ment more  demoralizing  and  brutal  than  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  ;  but  such  is 
the  fact  in  reference  to  most  of  the  jails  of  Ohio. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  citations  to  show  what  is  so  evident  to  all 
8.  Ex.  39 14 
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who  bave  any  practical  acquaintance  with  prisons  managed  on  the  old 
congregate  system.  There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  ignorance  on 
this  point;  the  brutalizing,  wasteful,  and  every  way  deplorable  results 
of  such  prisons  are  well  known;  and  it  should  be  the  first  eftbrt  of  onr 
association  to  have  them  reformed.  Along  with  this  eifort  should  go 
one  for  the  like  reformation  in  city  prisons,  station-houses,  calabooses, 
lock-ups,  or  by  whatever  name  are  called  those  houses  of  detention 
where  petty  criminals,  and  sometimes  those  of  high  criminality,  un- 
dergo their  first  few  hours  of  confinement.  These  places  are  almost 
always  municipal  prisons,  and  are  more  numerous,  perhaps,  and  con- 
tain more  persons  in  a  year,  than  all  other  prisons  put  together.  But 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  period  of  confinement  for  each  person 
arrested  is  very  short,  ranging  from  half  an  hour  to  a  week,  bat  usu- 
ally less  than  a  day.  Hither  are  brought  all  persons  arrested  at  night 
in  cities  and  villages,  and  a  great  many  of  those  arrested  by  day. 
From  one  half  to  five-sixths  of  these  persons  are  discharged  without 
conviction,  and  a  great  number  without  trial;  the  rest  are  taken  from 
court  to  the  jail,  the  work-house,  or  the  house  of  correction,  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  their  oft'ense  or  the  convenience  of  the  parties.  If 
the  offense  is  gross,  or  the  trial  can  be  delayed,  they  are  sent  to  jail  to 
await  trial;  otherwise  they  are  sentenced  to  some  convict  prison,  or,  if 
fined  and  unable  to  pay,  are  detained  in  jail.  Numerous  and  important  as 
these  municipal  prisons  are,  little  is  known  of  them  by  the  general  public; 
for  they  are  seldom  entered  by  any  save  prisoners,  officers  of  police, 
criminal  lawyers,  or  other  persons  whose  business  leads'  them  there. 
But  they  are  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  work  of  corrupting  the  young, 
and  making  shameless  the  older  culprits,  while  they  often  receive  and 
contaminate  persons  guilty  of  no  offense,  and  charged  with  none. 
They  are  the  holes  where  petty  oflScial  fraud  and  abuse  hide  and  co- 
quette with  monstrous  vice;  they  are  the  workshops  of  detectives, 
where  felony  is  compounded  and  impunity  is  manufactured  to  order. 
It  is  time  that  some  new  Howard  should  enter  upon  the  work  of  their 
exposure  and  purification;  but  each  of  our  great  cities  would  need  a 
Howard  of  its  own  for  an  undertaking  so  serious. 

A  few  of  our  county  jails  and  most  of  those  establishments  known  in 
different  portions  of  the  United  States  as  houses  of  correction,  work- 
houses, houses  of  industry,  and  penitentiaries,  (other  than  States  prisons,) 
are  conducted  on  the  new  congregate  or  Auburn  system,  with  various 
modifications,  suited  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  character  of  the 
prison  officers.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  this  class  of  prisons 
are  conducted,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  separate  system ;  but  this  does 
not  include  the  new  work-house  of  Allegheny  County,  at  Pittsburgh-  It 
is  in  this  class  of  our  prisons  that  the  greatest  improvements  in  penal 
and  reformatory  discipline  have  recently  been  made.  Here,  too,  are 
found  our  most  experienced  and  best  prison  officers— such  men  as  Amas 
Pilsbury,  at  the  Albany  penitentiary ;  Z.  E.  Brockway,  at  the  Detroit 
house  of  correction ;  Henry  Cordier,  of  the  Allegheny  County  work- 
house ;  and  others  who  might  be  named.  The  management  of  prisons 
of  this  class  is,  as  a  rule,  more  permanent  than  that  of  either  State 
prisons  or  jails;  and,  as  a*  natural  consequence,  the  best  officers  are 
attracted  to  them.  In  some,  as  the  Albany  penitentiary,  the  Auburn 
system  is  maintained  with  much  rigor ;  in  others  it  is  greatly  relaxed, 
and  there  is  an  approach  to  the  best  features  of  the  Irish  system,  as 
taught  and  practiced  by  Maconochie  and  Crofton.  Were  our  criminal 
laws  generally  and  judiciously  amended,  so  as  to  allow  longer  sentences 
for  the  petty  criminals  who  make  up  the  great  majority  in  these  estab- 
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Mments,  they  would  soon  display  results  more  gratifying,  we  believe, 

than  those  obtained  in  any  of  our  State  prisons,  both  as  respects  reforma- 
tory, indastria],  and  pecuniary  success.  With  all  the  disadvantages  of 
short  sentences,  the  best  four  prisons  of  this  grade  are  now  self-supi>ort- 
iog,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  preventive  of  crime.  New  prisons  of 
thB  class  are  constantly  appearing,  especially  in  the  older  and  more 
popalons  States,  and  always  in  or  near  large  cities.  The  tendency  is  to 
make  them  practically  district  prisons,  receiving  convicts  from  a  wide 
area  or  a  great  population,  and  to  classify  their  inmates  more  and  more 
thoroughly.'  The  new  prison  commission  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
occupi^  for  the  last  ye^r  or  two  in  developing  a  working  plan  for  such 
classified  district  prisons  throughout  the  whole  of  that  State,  which  now 
contains  more  prisons  of  this  grade  than  any  other  State. 

Coming  now  to  those  prisons  which  it  has  been  customary  to  reckon 
as  the  most  important  of  all  the  American  prisons,  because  they  receive 
persons  convicted  of  the  higher  crimes  and  are  managed  directly  by  the 
State  aathorities,  we  find  that  the  number  of  these  State  prisoias  is 
something  more  than  forty.  Many  of  them  are  known  by  the  distinct- 
ive title  of  "  the  penitentiary ''  in  the  States  where  they  are  located. 
Bnt  this  is  a  name  given  also  to  places  where  lesser  criminals  are  con- 
fined, under  county  or  municipal  authority,  and  therefore  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  drop  the  word  in  this  connection  and  speak  of  each  establish- 
ment owned  or  managed  by  the  State  authorities  as  a  State  prison.  In 
most  of  the  States  there  is  but  one  prison  of  this  class ;  in  Delaware, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  other  States  of  small  population,  there  is 
none;  in  New  York  there  are  three,  and  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Indiana  there  are  two  each.  The  second  State  prison  in 
Massachnsetts,  however,  (established  at  Bridgewater  in  1866  under  the 
name  of  a  ''  State  work-house,'')  receives  only  persons  convicted  of  light 
offenses,  and  therefore  belongs  in  grade  rather  with  the  houses  of  cor- 
rection previously  mentioned,  and  will  not  be  considered  in  the  remarks 
about  to  be  made  on  thex^lass  here  styled  State  prisons.  This  class  in- 
cludes establishments  of  the  most  diverse  description,  ranging  in  the 
number  of  prisoners  which  they  contain  from  the  huge  structures  at 
^ng  Sing,  Joliet,  and  Columbus,  with  more  than  a  thousand  convicts 
in  each,  down  to  the  prison  of  Ehode  Island,  which  combines  with  it- 
s^'tf  a  county  jail,  and  the  diminutive  prisons  of  Oregon  and  Nevada, 
vith  le«s  than  tifty  convicts  in  each.  At  most  of  these  establishments 
the  prisoners  are  employed  within  the  walls,  but  in  some  of  the  South- 
»n  States,  notably  in  Virginia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee, 
^^  part  of  the  convicts  have  been  worked  on  railroads,  mines,  &c.,  at 
a  distance  from  the  prison  establishment.  We  can  see  many  advan- 
tages in  this  mode  of  employing  the  convicts,  provided  it  were  adopted, 
as  at  Lusk,  in  Ireland,  in  connection  with  a  well-graded  system  of  pro- 
Moting  them  from  one  degree  of  freedom  to  another,  untU  they  should 
^  prepared  for  their  final  discharge  and  restoration  to  society.  But 
the  experiment  in  open-air  labor  in  the  States  named  seems  to  be  purely 
a  business  operation,  by  which  the  State  is  expected  to  gain  or  to  save 
inoney,  and  we  have  heard  that  it  is  carried  on  with  very  little  regard 
to  any  care  for  the  reformation  of  the  convict. 

Just  at  present  the  number  of  State  prison  convicts  seems  to  be 
slightly  decreasing  in  the  older  Northern  States,  but  increasing  rapidly 
at  the  South  and  West.  The  number  of  colored  convicts  is  much  larger 
than  before  the  civil  war,  and  in  many,  probably  most  of  the  southern 
prisons,  these  make  a  majority  of  the  inmates.  We  estimate  the  aver- 
age number  in  all  the  State  prisons  as  about  sixteen  thousand,  and  prob- 
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ably  all  these,  except  the  six  or  seVen  hnndre<l  now  coufined  in  the 
Eastern  jienitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  are  governed  by  what  is  looeely 
called  the  Auburn  system.  In  the  establishment  just  named,  the  sepa- 
rate or  cellular  system  is  still  in  force,  though  the  number  of  convicts 
is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  cells  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
lodge  two  in  a  cell.  In  nearly  all  the  States  provision  is  made  for  short- 
eniug  the  sentence  Of  convicts  for  good  conduct,  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
few  or  none  of  the  prisons  have  adopted  the  simple  and  exact  mart 
system  for  determining  the  record  of  a  prisoner,  which  is  in  vogue  in 
Ireland  with  such  good  results.  Nor  is  opportunity  given  for  classifyiDg 
the  convicts  according  to  merit,  and  for  promoting  them  from  one  grade 
to  another,  as  is  done  in  Ireland.  School  education  also,  which,  in  the 
Irish  convict  prisons,  under  the  regulations  established  by  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  reformation  of  criminal 
is  greatly  neglected  in  our  forty-odd  State  prisons.  In  a  few  of  them 
schools  are  maintained,  but  generally  without  teaching  many  of  the 
prisoners  or  giving  much  instruction  to  the  small  number  included  in 
the  classes.  The  number  of  these  schools  is  increasing,  however,  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  more  urgently  made  each  year.  The  same  is 
true  of  measures  for  aiding  and  supervising  discharged  convicts,  though 
in  this  work  also  our  prisons  fall  very  much  behind  those  of  Ireland. 

A  strong  feature  of  the  American  State  prisons  has  always  been  the 
.amount  of  productive  labor  performed  in  them.  Several  of  them,  espe- 
cially in  New  England,  are  self  sustaining,  and  even  return  a  small 
revenue  to  the  State  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  prison  and 
paying  all  its  expenses.  None  of  the  largest  prisons,  however,  except 
that  of  Ohio,  are  thus  self-sustaining  j  ancl  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  role 
that,  beyond  a  maximum  of  five  or  six  hundred  prisoners,  it  is  difScnlt 
to  employ  them  so  that  their  labor  will  repay  the  cost  of  their  support. 
It  has  been  found  comparatively  easy  to  make  the  small  prisons  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  pay  their  expenses  by  their 
earnings,  with  an  average,  for  a  period  of  years,'of  less  than  two  hnndreil 
convicts;  but  almost  impossible  to  make  the  great  prisons  of  New  York. 
Illinois,  California,  and  Missouii  do  this,  even  for  two  years  in  suc- 
cession. The  Massachusetts  prison  at  Charlestown,  from  which  we 
have  financial  returns  for  a  longer  period  than  from  any  other  prison 
in  the  country,  is  an  evidence  to  the  same  etfect.  During  the  lifty-six 
years  that  these  returns  cover,  the  Charlestown  prisim  has  exhibited  a 
profit  above  its  expenses  in  eighteen  years,  a  deficit  in  thirty-five  years, 
and  in  the  three  remaining  ye;irs  a  balance  so  small  either  way  as  to 
leave  it  in  doubt  whether  its  expenses  were  fully  met  by  its  earnings. 
But  in  the  first  thirty  years,  when  its  number  of  convicts  averaged  less 
than  three  hundred,  the  Charlestown  prison  made  an  aggregate  deficit, 
during  the  whole  period,  of  less  than  $60,000 ;  while  in  the  twenty-six 
years  sinc^,  the  average  number  having  been  nearly  five  hundred  the 
greater  part  of  that  time,  the  aggregate  deficit  has  been  more  than 
$120,000,  or  twice  as  much  as  when  the  prison  was  small.  Although  we 
do  not  regard  the  revenue  derived  from  the  labor  of  convicts  as  of  mocU 
importance,  compared  with  their  judicious  treatment  and  their  mora! 
improvement,  it  still  seems  proper  to  note  the  facts  that  prisons  of 
moderate  size  can  readily  be  made  self-sustaining,  while  the  larger  ones 
cannot.  At  the  same  time  all  the  influences  of  a  prison  of  less  than  five 
hundred  convicts  are  more  favorable  to  the  reformation  of  its  inmates 
than  the  circumstauces  of  the  gre^t  establishments,  like  those  of  Sing 
Sing,  Auburn.  Joliet,  and  Columbus.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  it 
would  generally  be  better  policy  for  a  State  to  build  a  new  prison  when 
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its  convicts  rise  above  an  average  of  five  hundred  in  number,  than  to 
enlarge  the  old  establishment;  unless,  indeed,  it  chooses  to  adopt  some 
method  of  conditional  pardon,  by  which  tlie  increase  in  numbers  can 
be  kept  down. 

Were  this  committee  to  undertake  a  discussion  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  prison  discipline,  it  could  do  little  more  than  repeat  the  ail- 
mirable  statements  and  arguments  laid  before  the  Cincinnati  prison 
congress  by  Dr.  Wines,  and  in  substance  adopted  by  that  assembly. 
We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  to  remark,  however,  that  the  lapse  of 
another  year, and  the  added  testimony  it  has  furnished  to  the  excellence 
of  the  80-calied  Irish  prison  system,  tends  to  confirm  and  deepen  the 
impression  that  it  is  the  duty  of  prison  managers  in  the  United  States 
to  adopt  the  main  features  of  that  system  with  as  little  delay  as  pos 
sible.  We  believe  them  to  be  as  practicable  in  this  country  as  they 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  in  Ireland;  and  while  they  would  en- 
counter here  some  i^eculiar  difficulties,  the  circumstances  of  our  com- 
munity would  oflfer  some  peculiar  advantages  for  their  introduction. 

The  first  great  want  to  be  met  in  the  United  States,  however,  is 
something  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  Sir  Walter  Orofton's 
system  in  Ireland,  and  which  is  indispensable  here  to  the  adoption  of 
any  general  improvement  of  our  prisons  as  a  whole.  We  need  in  every 
State  an  inspector  or  a  commission  of  inspectors,  who  shall  have  access 
to  the  prisons  of  all  grades,  and  some  power  of  supervision  over  all. 
Such  inspectors  would  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  legislatures  and  of 
prison  officers  the  a(;tual  defects  and  necessities  of  the  prison  system  of 
each  State;  they  could  take  a  comprehensive,  practical  view  of  the 
whole  field  of  action,  and  recommend  such  changes  as  would  correct  the 
glaring  anomalies  and  gross  abuses  of  the  existing  prison  system  in 
D^ffly  all  our  States.  Some  of  this  preliminary  work  has  already  been 
done,  but  much  more  remains  to  do.  In  the  words  of  an  earnest  writer 
in  one  of  our  reviews, 

Provision  shonltl  be  made  in  every  State  for  such  examinations  by  an  impartial 
i»*|wctor  or  commission,  not  chosen  by  political  intrigue  or  local  partiality,  bnt  bring- 
ing to  the  work  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  a  spirit  of  intelligent  humanity.  We 
J*^ nothing  in  predictiug  that  the  first  recommendation  of  such  inspectors  would 
•f  amfffe  strict  Sfparation  and  classification  of  prisoners,  for  that  has  always  been  the 
^^rwQlt  of  careiiil  examinations  in  congregate  prisons.  Probably  they  would  next 
^-  to  half  the  wardens  in  the  country  do,  the  importance  of  **  commutation,"  or 
^^*^6imal  nmitmon  ;  that  is,  the  shortei/ing  of  sentences  for  gotnl  behavior ;  and  would 
JJ^  on  80UI0  eilectual  means  of  aiding  discharged  prisoners  to  find  employment. 
"iQ^woaW  then  call  for  a  better  religious  and  secular  instruction  of  the  convicts 
^Mle  in  prison,  and  a  systematic  organiz.ition  of  their  labor.  They  would  demand 
ii»tnction  in  reading  and  writing  for  every  prisoner  in  the  land,  and  would  cry  out 
^Piwt  that  enforced  idleness  which  is  the  curse  of  our  jails.  Along  with  these 
"*ni|s,they  would  seek  to  regulate  by  wivSe  rules  and  by  frequent  inspection  the  saui- 
taiyerodition  of  the  prisons.  They  would  see  that  baths  were  regular,  that  the  food 
'fafiftritbcr  tot>  good  nor  too  bad,  that  cleanliness  was  nuwle  a  religion,  that  the  ward- 
'^'l^of  th«  prisoners  was  sufficient  and  properly  changed,  and  that  they  should  have 
^"  oc«»ional  holiday.  They  would  demand  that  the  contractor  should  not  stand 
wtween  justice  and  the  convict;  and  that  neither  the  convict  nor  the  public  should 
"*'<l^^aded  in  the  payment  of  wages.  They  would  point  out  faults  in  the  prison 
oflicpr8,and  spt»<5ify  what  qualities  and  what  exjierience  are  needful  in  such  establish- 
nieoi«.   (North  American  Review,  October,  1866,  pp.  411-12.)  . 

In  the  opinion  of  this  committee  the  members  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  should  labor  in  all  the  States  to  secure  such  an  inspection 
and  supervision  of  the  prisons,  of  all  ^rad(^s,  and  should  make  the  reports 
of  such  inspectors  the  basis  of  future  reforms  in  prison  discipline.  In 
this  way,  without  giving  up  our  investigation  and  discussion' of  the 
principles  of  prison  administration,  we  may  earlier  reach  what  we  all 
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desire — a  practical  application  of  these  principles,  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  present  treatment  of  prisoners. 
For  the  committee, 

F.  B.  SANBORN, 

Chairman. 
New  York,  January  26, 1872. 


3.    REPORT  OF  THE    COMMITTEE  ON  DISCHARGED   PRIS- 

ONERS. 

The  question,  what  can  be  done  for  discharged  prisoners  f  is  encom- 
passed with  difficulties,  and  yet  it  is  a  question  which  concerns  society 
no  less  than  it  does  himself.'  With  tastes  depraved,  with  habits  bad, 
with  moral  powers  originally  weak  -and  made  feebler  by  vicious  indnl-  ^ 
gence,  they  are  sent  forth  from  our  prisons  with  scanty  pecuniary  means  * 
or  none  at  all.  But  worse  than  this,  they  go  out  with  the  taint  of  the 
prison  upon  them.  Few  are  willing  to  employ  them  ;  fewer  still  to  re- 
ceive them  into  their  homes.  Instances  are  not  rare  in  which  men,  after 
years  of  confinement,  have  left  the  prison  with  an  honest  purpose,  but 
they  have  either  been  refused  all  employment,  or,  if  they  have  obtained 
work,  they  have  been  deprived  of  it  as  soon  as  their  antecedents 
have  become  known.  Mechanics  outside  spurn  and  insult  them,  and 
farmers  are  unwilling  to  take  them  into  their  families.  They  have  formed 
acquaintance  in  the  prison,  if  not  previously,  with  the  vile  and  the 
wicked.  Such  are  always  ready  to  welcome  them,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  they  fall  into  their  hands,  and  soon  return  to  criminal  courses. 

The  committee  propose  to  consider,  in  the  present  report,  the  needs 
of  discharged  prisoners;  what  has  been  done  for  such;  what  can  be 
done  for  them.  , 

I. — ^What  do  dtscharged  prisoners  need!  ^ 

The  first  and  most  urgent  need  of  the  liberated  prisoner  is  human 
sympathy.  Without  sympathy  life  is  miserable,  even  to  those  most 
favorably  situated.  But  to  one  who  has  been  long  deprived  of  it,  even 
though  the  fault  may  have  been  his  own,  it  is  like  a  cordial  to  meet 
with  some  one  person  who  is  willing  to  forget  the  past,  who  never 
alludes  to  it,  and  who  accepts  and  treats  him  as  a  brother,  a  man  of  like 
feelings  with  himself,  and  having  a  heart  from  which  all  traces  of  t<.Mi- 
derness  and  truth  have  not  been  obliterated.  Perhaps  no  human  being 
ever  becomes  so  completely  hardened  as  to  have  wholly  lost  all  the  bet- 
ter feelings  of  his  nature.  Even  among  the  most  hackneyed  and  aban- 
doned of  criminals,  there  is  still  about  them  a  softer  part,  which  will 
give  way  to  the  demonstrations  of  tenderness  and  sympathy.  This  one 
element  of  better  character  survives  the  dissipation  of  all  the  others. 
Fallen  as  a  brother  may  be  from  the  moralities  which  once  adorned  him, 
the  manifested  sympathy  of  his  fellow-men  still  carries  a  charm  and  a 
power  along  with  it ;  and  therefore  there  lies  in  this  an  operation  which, 
as  no  poverty  can  destroy,  so  no  depravity  can  extinguish.  These  bet- 
ter feelings  should,  therefore,  be  developed  and  cultivated  to  the  utmost 
degree  possible.  They  furnish  ground  of  hope  that  even  the  most 
abandoned  may  be  reclaimed  and  regenerated.  Christian  men,  and 
especially  Christian  women,  will  find  an  amjile  field  for  labor  in  this 
direction. 
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The  second  need  of  the  discharged  prisoner  is  pecuniary  help.  Some 
money  he  must  have,  or  a  life  of  crime  becomes  a  necessity.  A  portion 
of  the  earnings  of  every  convict  should  belong  to  him,  and  should  be 
retained  for  his  use  after  liberation.  Until  this  provision  is  accorded, 
which  is  equally  the  dictate  of  justice  and  policy,  some  assistance 
should  be  provided  by  the  benevolent,  enough  at  least  to  enable  him  to 
**make  a  start  in  the  world." 

The  third  need  of  the  discharged  prisoner  is  employment.  Such  per- 
sons should,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  after  their  discharge,  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  help  themselves.  In  this  way  only  can  a  feeling 
of  independence,  which  is  essential  to  self-respect,  be  generated,  and 
their  own  inward  force  of  character  be  developed  and  strengthened. 

The  fourth  need  of  the  liberated  convict  is  wise  and  affectionate 
counsel.  This  indeed  will  be  of  little  value  unless  his  other  wants  are 
supplied.  It  is  useless  to  give  a  man  advice  while  you  leave  him  hungry 
and  shivering,  with  nothing  to  do;  but  give  him  food,  clothing,  and 
work,  and  he  will  be  in  better  condition  to  appreciate  your  counsels,  and 
more  willing  to  act  upon  them. 

11. — What  has  been  done  for  DiscuARaED  prisoners! 

The  committee  would  here  state  that  in  18G0  the  French  government 
instituted  a  special  commission  to  study  the  question  how  best  to  dis- 
\me  of  discharged  prisoners.  M.  Demetz,  founder  and  director  of  the 
agricultural  colony  of  Mettray,  one  of  the  members  of  the  imperial 
commission,  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York.  This  letter  was  answered  by  our  corresponding  secretary, 
at  that  time  holding  the  same  position  in  the  New  York  association.  In 
bU  communication  to  M.  Demetz,  the  secretary  reviewed  at  much  length 
the  provisions  and  efforts  made  in  the  several  States  of  our  own  country 
for  the  relief  and  care  of  liberated  prisoners,  basing  his  review  on  infor- 
mation derived  from  answers  to  numerous  circulars  sent  out  to  gentle- 
men best  informed  upon  this  subject  in  their  respective  States.  In  the 
ioilowing  exhibit,  the  committee  will  not  hesitate  to  draw  freely  from 
iW  paper  addressed  by  the  secretary  to  ^I.  Demetz. 

ilassacbusetts  leads  all  the  States  of  the  Uuiou  in  the  care  she  takes 
for  her  liberated  prisoners,  and  the  efforts  she  puts  forth  to  save  them 
from  falling  back  into  crime.  In  this  State  there  has  long  existed  a 
i^Kiety  in  aid  of  discharged  prisoners,  which,  with  an  appropriation 
from  the  State,  supports  an  agent  to  look  after  such  convicts  as  are  dis- 
charged from  the  State  prison.  He  also  does  something  for  the  men 
discharged  from  the  minor  prisons  of  the  counties;  but  this  is  only 
incidental.  His  chief  work  is  among  the  State  prisoners,  and  for  them 
he  does  much  good  in  procuring  employment,  &c.  This  State  ageucy 
for  aiding  discharged  convicts  has  existed  more  than  twenty  years.  It 
has  proved  the  salvation  of  large  numbers  of  the  class  for  whom  it  was 
created.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  agent  to  call  often  at  the  State  prison 
to  obtain  information  concerning  the  prisoners  who  are  about  to  be  dis- 
charged, ne  sees  them  personally,  and  confers  v»ith  them  concerning 
their  wishes  and  intentions.  In  this  way  he  gains  a  knowledge  of  their 
history,  character,  capabilities,  and  wants,  which  aid  him  essentially  in 
hudiiig  the  right  employment  for  them,  and  adopting  the  best  means  to 
sticure  them  against  relapsing.  The  number  aided  during  the  years 
1S(J6  to  1869  was  live  hundred  and  sixt^ -two.  Of  these  one  hundred 
uud  seven  were  provided  with  x)laces ;  eighty-nine  were  supplied  with 
tiiols  with  which  to  start  a  little  business  of  their  own ;  and  one  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty-seven  were  furnished  with  means  to  return  to  their  friends, 
or  to  seek  employment  in  other  and  more  distant  parts  of  the  couulry. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  agent  to  keep  trace  of  the  men  aided  as  far  as 
possible.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  results  are  gratifying.  Letters 
are  often  received,  full  of  gratitude,  and  ascribing  their  good  resolu- 
tions, hopes,  efforts,  and  success  to  the  help  given  them  by  the  agency. 
Employers,  also,  are  generally  satisfied  with  service  rendered  by  these 
liberated  prisoners.  In  ijroof  of  this,  the  agent  mentions  several  firms 
in  Boston,  who  have  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  discharged  convicts,  each, 
constantly  at  work  for  them,  and  cases  occur  in  which  these  convicts 
are  placed  over  large  gangs  of  men  as  foremen,  a  trust  to  which  they 
are  found  perfectly  competent,  and  which  they  discharge  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner.  Some  of  his  men  the  agent  reports  a«  utterly  incapa- 
ble, except  when  under  the  constant  and  watchful  care  of  judicious 
friends,  of  resisting  the  temptation  to  do  wrong.  Threats,  entreaties, 
counsel,  appeal,  kindness,  rewards,  are  all  lost  upon  them.  Happily 
such  cases  are  comparatively  few.  He  finds  that  the  great  majority, 
under  proper  treatment,  can  be  made  men  among  men,  an  honor  to 
themselves  and  a  blessing  to  the  community. 

There  are  two  societies  of  ladies,  one  in  Springfield  and  the  other  in 
Boston,  which  provide  for  a  few  of  the  discharged  female  prisoners. 
That  at  Springfield,  however,  is  for  friendless  women  and  children  in 
general ;  not  specially  for  prisoners,  of  whom  it  receives  only  now  and 
then  one.  It  is  different  with  the  society  at  Boston,  which  is  designed 
for  tlie  relief  and  reformation  of  discharged  female  prisoners  only;  Their 
establishment,  called  a  Temporary  Asylum  for  Discharged  Female  Prijj- 
oners,  is  at  Dedham,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  society  has 
had  under  Treatment,  during  its  six  years  of  existence,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  women,  all  of  them  outcasts  from  society,  because  they  had 
been  imj)risoned  criminals.  But  at  the  asylum  they  find  a  refuge  and  a 
home.  They  are  neatly  clothed,  comfortably  fed,  and  treated  with  a 
motherly  love  and  kindness.  They  receive  instruction  in  the  common 
branches  of  learning,  and  careful  training  in  the  principles  and  duties 
of  the  Christian  life.  They  are  taught  to  work,  that  they  may  have  the 
power  as  well  as  the  will  to  earn  an  honest  living.  And  what  is  the  re- 
sult ?  Some  find  the  restraints  of  the  ])lace  too  irksome,  and  leave  it  in 
disgust.  To  others  it  proves  a  true  Bethesda,  in  whose  healing  waters 
the  sickness  of  the  soul  finds  a  perfect  cure.  Ninety  three  families  have 
had  servants  from  the  asylum.  More  applications  are  received  than  can 
be  met,  so  that  employers  have  greater  difticulty  in  securing  women  than 
the  women  have  in  getting  places.*  The  ladies  express  the  belief  that 
but  for  their  timely  interposition,  scarcely  one  of  these  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  fallen  sisters  would  have  been  arrested  in  her 
downward  course ;  but  all  would  have  gone  on  sinning  themselves  and 
dragging  others  with  them — a  blot,  a  burden,  and  a  curse  to  society. 
What  a  noble  charity  is  that  whicli  has  rescued  and  saved  the  major  part 
of  them  !  Surely  these  Christian  women  are  treading  in  the  very  foot- 
prints of  the  Son  of  God,  who  came  to  seek  the  wanderer  and  to  save  the 
lost — the  sinning,  the  lowly,  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  broken  in  heart ;  the 
very  meanest  of  whom  He  named  his  brother,  his  sister,  his  friend  1 

Such  are  the  provisions  made  in  Massachusetts  for  liberated  adults, 
male  and  female.  Of  late  a  new  ofiicer  has  been  appointed  by  the  State 
to  look  after  the  chihlren  who  go  out  from  the  reformatories  and  schools 
for  poor  and  truant  children.  lie  is  called  the  visiting  agent,  and  his 
duties  are  numerous  and  important.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ac- 
tive and  noteworthy  of  the  means  employed  by  Massachusetts  to  provide 
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for  and  shield  her  liberated  juveniles.  When  the  law  creating  this 
agency  is  completely  carried  out  by  a  suitable  and  efficient  machinery,  it 
will,  beyond  a  doubt,  operate  as  a  powerful  check  to  juvenile  'delin- 
quency in  that  State,  and  similar  agencies  est^iblished  in  all  our  States 
would  constitute  a  more  effective  restraint  upon  youthful  transgression 
than  any  system  known  to  the  committee  in  this  country. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  but  two  organized  agencies  which 
give  attention  to  discharged  prisoners  of  adult  age — the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  and  the  Women's  Prison  Association  and  Home. 
The  latter  was  originally  organized  as  a  department  of  the  former,  during 
the  first  year  of  its  existence ;  but  after  a  time  it  appears  to  have  been 
judged  that  the  work  could  be  better  carried  on  through  distinct  organ- 
izations, and  a  separation  took  place.  Since  the  separation,  as  before, 
the  ladies  who  constitute  the  wortien's  association  have  cultivated  their 
hard  field  with  diligence,  and  a  fair  measure  of  success.  They  have  had 
under  treatment  at  their  home,  altogether,  some  three  thousand  women, 
the  average  daily  number  being  about  thirty.  These  have  been  mainly, 
though  not  wholly,  persons  discharged  from  prisons;  more,  however, 
from  prisons  of  a  lower  than  of  a  higher  grade — misdemeanants  rather 
than  felons.  One-sixth  of  those  received  have  either  left  without  per- 
mission, or  been  discharged  as  incorrigible.  Of  the  remainder,  the 
nmjor  part  have  been  placed  at  service,  and  most  of  these  favorablv 
reported  of  by  their  employers.  The  entire  annual  cost  of  each  has  n#t 
exceeded  one  hundred  dollars,  and  one-fourth  of  this  sum  has,  on  an 
average,  been  met  by  her  earnings. 

The  object  mainly  contem])lated  in  founding  the  New  York  Prison 
Association  was  to  assist  discharged  convicts,  and  encourage  them 
ill  their  etlbrts  to  reform  and  live  honestly.  But  other  ends  were  in- 
tended a«  well,  particularly  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline  and 
attention  to  persons  under  arrest  who  were  held  for  trial  or  examination. 
The  main  strength  of  the  association  has  been  given  to  the  last  two 
ohjecte,  not  from  any  undervaluation  of  the  first,  but  from  the  want  of 
means  to  prosecute  it  with  due  vigor.  Still,  in  the  aggregate,  much  has 
Wn  accomplished.  During  the  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence,  the 
aj^'^ociation,  besides  relief  to  still  greater  numbers  in  the  form  of  cloth- 
injj.bimrd,  tools,  traveling  expenses,  &c.,  has  procured  permanent  situa- 
tions at  work  for  more  than  four  thousand  liberated  prisoners ;  and, 
^wording  to  the  best  information  attainable,  not  more  than  a  tenth  of 
these  have  relapsed  into  crime,  while  the  remaining  nine-tenths  have 
Ijecome  upright,  industrious,  useful  members  of  society.  But  this  is 
little  when  compared  with  the  work  to  be  done.  The  number  annually 
di«!harged  from  the  State  prisons  exceeds  one  thousand,  while  the  num- 
ber released  from  houses  of  correction,  here  calle<l  penitentiaries,  can 
hardly  be  less.  With  adequate  machinery,  faithfully  and  skillfully 
forked,  it  is  believed  that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  these  unfor- 
tunate and  criminal  men  might  be  saved.  The  time  immediatc^ly  follow- 
ing a  prisoner's  discharge  is  the  (Critical  moment  with  him.  The  great 
point  is  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  lies  between  him  and  honest  bread.  That 
passed,  if  he  really  desire  to  reform,  he  is  safe. 

As  regards  those  discharged  from  the  juvenile  reformatories :  The 
sentences  here  are  during  minority,  which  means  till  reformed.  There 
are  four  large  reformatories  in  the  State — three  of  them  in  the  city  of 
New  York — ^besides  a  reform  school-ship.  They  all  have  what  are  called 
"indenturing  committees.''  The  whole  business  of  discharging  inmates 
from  the  institutions  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  committees,  who 
either  return  them  to  their  parents,  if  their  own  homes  are  deemed 
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suitable,  or,  if  not,  find  homes  for  them  elsewhere.  The  common  way  is 
to  indenture  the  hojs  to  farmers,  mechanics,  or  tradesmen ;  while  the 
girls  are  generally  placed  at  domestic  service  in  respectable  families. 
Sluch  paius  is  taken  to  find  suitable  homes  for  the  liberated,  where  the 
good  work  of  reformation,  supposed  to  have  been  well  advanced  in  the 
refuge,  may  be  carried  forward  to  completion.  The  customary  contract 
with  persons  to  whom  the  children  are  indentured  is  suitable  support  as 
to  food  and  clothing,  a  certain  number  of  months'  schooling  each  year, 
and  a  hundred  dollars,  (500  francs,)  with  a  good  outfit  of  clothes,  on 
reaching  majority,  to  start  in  life  with.  The  institutions  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  their  Sieves  after  their  departure  from  their  precincts,  never 
losing  their  gnisp  and  guardianship  of  them,  so  long  as  they  remain  un- 
der age.  The  chaplain  of  the  mother-reformatory  of  this  country — the 
Now  York  House  of  Refuge — visits  each  year,  at  their  new  homes,  as 
many  of  the  inmates  thus  placed  as  his  time  will  permit ;  and  particu- 
larly, when  the  parents  of  children,  judged  to  be  reformed,  desire  to  have 
such  children  restored  to  themselves,  he  goes  to  their  homes  if  they  are 
in  or  near  the  city,  to  learn  from  personal  inspection  whether  it  would 
be  safe  and  proi>er  to  return  them  there  ;  and  he  reports  to  the  inden- 
turing committee,  for  their  guidance,  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  More 
commonly  than  otherwise,  the  homes  of  the  parents  turn  out  to  be  un- 
suitable places  for  the  reception  and  residence  of  the  children,  and  other 
Homes  have  to  be  sought  for  them. 

Two  of  the  reformatories  of  New  York — the  Juvenile  Asylum  and 
Catholic  Protectory — have  each  an  agency  in  the  great  West,  whither 
large  numbers  of  their  inmates  are  sent,  and  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  mighty  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  These  agencies 
maintain  a  constant  and  active  supervision  over  tbe  wards  of  their  re- 
spective institutions,  visiting  them  at  their  homes,  adjusting  ditficulties 
between  them  and  their  employers,  seeking  new  homes  for  those  who 
have  been  improperly  placed,  and,  in  general,  shielding  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  hurtful  infiuences,  and  guarding  their  interests  against 
the  encroachments  of  injustice.  A  recent  report  of  the  agency  of  the 
Juvenile  Asylum  states  that  of  twenty-eight  boys  and  girls  sent  to 
Tazewell  C'ouuty,  Illinois,  in  1858,  five  had  returned  to  New  York,  four 
had  been  killed  in  the  late  war  for  the  Union,  and  the  remaining  niueteen, 
who  had  remained  at  the  West,  were  all  doing  well  •,  and  the  most  of 
them  were  married  and  settled  in  life.  The  protectory  lias  a  farm  con- 
nected with  its  agency  on  which  the  children  work  until  they  are  pro- 
vided with  places. 

New  Hampshire,  in  imitation  of  Massachusetts,  instituted,  in  1867,  a 
State  agency  to  aid  discharged  convicts.  It  remained  in  existence  for 
only  two  years.  During  its  continuance,  it  appears  to  have  been  highly 
successful  in  promoting  the  object  of  its  creation.  The  agent,  in  his  last 
report,  states  that,  of  the  prisoners  discharged  during  the  year  covered 
by  the  report,  nearly  all  had  found  employment  atonce ;  that  quite  a  num- 
ber had  obtained  work  in  the  town  where  the  prison  is  situated ;  that  they 
are  earning  good  wages;  that  their  employers  are  satisfied  with  their 
service  and  their  conduct ;  and  that,  of  the  forty-three  discharged  during 
the  year,  only  one  had  been  returned  to  prison ;  and  of  the  remaining 
forty-two,  but  one  had  been  charged  with  or  even  suspected  of  crime. 
Since  the  abolishment  of  the  State  agency,  a  prisoners'  aid  society  has 
been  organized  which,  the  committee  is  informed,  is  doing  a  good  work 
in  caring  for  discharged  prisoners. 

In  Erhode  Island  there  has  been,  for  many  years,  an  efficient  Sunday- 
school  in  the  State  prison,  consisting  of  some  twenty  cla.sses,  which  are 
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taught  by  a  devoteil  band  of  volunteer  workers,  male  and  female.  These 
excellent  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  much  to  aid,  entourage,  and  reclaim 
the  members  of  their  several  classes,  not  only  while  they  continue  under 
tJieir  instrnction,  but  after  their  liberation.  It  has  often  happened  that 
they  take  the  released  prisoner  to  their  own  homes,  and  care  for  him 
there  till  they  have  found  employment  for  him.  But  these  unorganized 
and  isolated  efforts,  though  useful  and  praiseworthy,  are  not  found  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  ca«e.  Steps  have  recently  been 
taken  looking  to  the  formation  of  a  prison  association  for  the  State. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  superintendent  of  the  State  reform  school  of  Maine, 
says  that,  in  bis  institution,  when  boys  have  no  suitable  home  of  their 
own,  they  endeavor  to  find  one  for  them ;  that  henceforth  they  propose 
to  safely  invest  for  this  class  of  boys  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  so 
that,  when  they  reach  ther  majority,  they  may  have  a  little  capital  to 
start  with ;  and  that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
save  the  liberated  from  a  relapse  is  to  impress  upon  our  penal  institu- 
tions a  more  distinctly  reformatory  character^  by  grading  the  prisons 
and  classifying  the  prisoners,  by  establishing  schools,  creating  libraries, 
institnting  lectures,  enlarging  the  religious  agencies,  giving  a  ^eater 
breadth  and  higher  development  to  industrial  training,  and,  in  general, 
to  cite  his  own  words,  by  *'  studying  and  imitating  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  save  lost  men.^  Then  he  would  have 
'*only  those  discharged  who  showed  a  fitness  to  return  to  society,"  that 
is  he  wouhl  have  the  sentences  run  till  reformation  is  assured.  Mr. 
Rice,  warden  of  the  Maine  State  prison,  writes,  that  "this  Stat^  has 
yet  made  no  provision  whatever  for  aiding  discharged  convicts."  It  is 
remarkable,  that  he  then  goes  on  to  sketch  a  prison  system  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  outlined  by  Mr.  Woodbufy,  and  closes  with  this 
ileclaration :  *'  In  my  opinion,  such  a  course  of  discipline  and  instruction 
vould  80  well  prepare  convicts  to  meet  and  withstand  the  temptations 
of  the  outside  world  as  to  obviate,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  the  neces- 
sity of  any  special  provision  for  assisting  them  on  their  lil)eration." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Butler,  chaplain  of  the  State  prison  of  Vermont,  says 
that  in  that  State  nothing  has  been  done  and  nothing  is  proposed  to  be 
doue,  either  by  the  Stat^j  or  by  any  philanthropic  association,  beyond 
the  wit  of  clothes  and  the  two  dollars  given  by  the  State  to  every  con- 
vict as  he  leaves,  and  occasionally  a  little  private  assistance,  jifforded  iti 
special  cases.  With  this  meager  outfit  of  clothing,  and  this  miserable 
<We  of  money,  the  released  prisoner  goes  back  to  society  to  shift  for 
himself  amon^r  the  people  who,  at  first,  will,  for  the  most  part,  have  as 
little  to  do  with  him  as  possible.  CTould  a  more  effectual  method  be  do- 
used to  obstruct  his  reformation,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  princii)le, 
"once  a  criminal,  always  a  criminal  f  Mr.  Butler  marvels  at  the  prev- 
alent apathy  on  this  subject,  but  says  that  it  is  as  profound  as  it  is  in- 
expiieable. 

The  committee  aijB  not  informed  what  provision,  if  any,  is  made  in 
Connecticut  to  save  adult  convicts  who  have  been  discharged  from 
pri»in.  Dr.  Hatch,  superintendent  of  the  reform  school  for  boys,  says: 
"  We  return,  at  our  expense,  all  boys  to  their  homes ;  or,  if  they  have 
no  homes,  we  fincl  places  for  them  to  work,  and  support  them  till  able 
to  support  themselves." 

What  the  committee  has  learned  regarding  the  care,  or,  to  speak  more 
tmly,  the  almost  utter  want  of  care,  for  discharged  prisoners  in  New 
Jersey,  is  very  sad.  While  a  few  excite  the  sympathy  of  friends  and 
receive  some  aid,  to  the  mass  no  word  of  counsel  or  cheer  is  spoken,  no 
act  of  kindness  done  by  any  benevolent  association ;  and  neither  State^ 
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county,  or  municipality  takes  any  thought  of  them,  till  they  come  again 
within  the  clutches  of  the  law.  It  is  j>  relief  to  know  that,  with  re- 
8[)ect  to  the  boys  sent  out  from  the  reform  school,  the  case  is  difterent. 
When  they  attain  the  grade  of  "  honor,"  which,  by  continuous  good 
conduct,  they  may  do  in  a  year,  they  are  considered  eligible  for  a  situa- 
tion in  society.  The  superintendent  is  careful  to  place  them  where  they 
will  be  surrounded  with  good  influences,  and  where  they  remain,  till  of 
age,  wards  of  the  institution.  • 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,  whose  benevolent  and  useful  labors  date  their  commencement 
from  the  year  1787,  has  done  and  is  doing  much  in  aid  of  discharged  con- 
victs. In  a  late  report  the  managers  say :  ''  Larger  provision  should  be 
made  for  discharged  convicts.  They  need  pecuniary  aid ;  they  need 
advice;  and  they  need  protection  and  patronage.  Our  society  has 
given  much  attention  to  this  subject.  But  its  plans  and  efforts  have 
been  restricted  to  its  own  sphere  of  action,  and  the  results  of  its  labors 
have  been  gratifying,  though  necessarily  limited.'^  One  very  ipterest- 
ing  case  is  cited  in  the  report — that  of  a  man  who  received  his  entire 
education  in  the  prison.  On  his  liberation,  aided  by  the  society,  he  left 
Philadelphia,  proceeded  some  distance  into  the  country,  rented  a  house 
and  shop,  and  went  to  work  as  a  mechanic.  To-day  he  has,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report,  "  A  flourishing  business,  a  good  run  of  customers, 
a  two-story  house,  a  spring-house,  wash-house  and  garden,  feed  and  pas- 
ture for  a  cow,  and  two  acres  of  ground,  and  is  doing  well — working,  of 
course,  steadily  and  earnestly  from  morning  till  night."  In  one  of  his 
letters  occurs  this  prayer:  "  My  God  bless  you  all  for  the  kind  treat- 
ment and  instruction  which  I  received,'*  which,  say  the  board,  has  surely 
been  answered,  since  there  is  *^  an  abundant  blessing  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  labors  of  love  have  been  so  fruitful." 

A  prisoners'  aid  association  has  been  for  some  years  in  existence  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  with  its  seat  at  Pittsburgh.  The  committee, 
though  not  informed  of  the  details  of  its  work,  believes  it  to  be  an  active 
and  useful  organization. 

In  Maryland,  a  prisoners'  aid  association  was  established  in  April, 
1869.  They  employ  an  agent,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Doll,  who  gives  his  whole 
time  to  the  work ;  not,  indeed,  wholly  to  seeking  employment  and  caring 
for  discharged  prisoners,  but  to  that  and  other  appropriate  labors  for 
their  benefit.  At  the  beginning  of  every  month  he  goes  to  the  State  pen- 
•  itentiary  and  city  jail,  where  he  receives  the  names  of  all  the  prisoners 
who  are  to  leave  that  month.  With  each  he  holds  a  personal  interview, 
inquiring  into  their  circumstances  and  purposes.  They  are  given  to 
understand,  and,  if  possible,  brought  to  feel,  that  they  have  friends  who 
care  for  them,  sympathize  with  them,  and  are  ready,  if  they  desire  it,  to 
hold  out  to  them  a  helping  hand.  Procuring  homes  and  employment  is 
found  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work,  owing  to  the  distrust  and  pre- 
judice generally  felt  toward  this  class  of  persons.  .Sending  them  out  of 
the  city  to  distant  points,  either  to  their  own  homes,  or  such  others  as 
may  be  found  for  them,  proves  to  be  the  best  service  that  can  be  ren- 
dered them,  because  the  most  efficacious  in  saving  them.  This  society 
is  very  earnest  and  very  active,  and  the  good  it  accomplishes  is  propor- 
tional. 

Ohio  has  no  organized  agency  for  the  care  and  encouragement  of  re- 
leased prisoners.  The  convict  in  the  State  prison  gets,  on  his  discharge, 
a>  suit  of  clothes  and  Ave  dollars  in  money;  that  is  all.  The  late  worthy 
chaplain,  Rev.  Mr.  Byers,  gives  some  affecting  instances  of  relapse  from 
no  other  cause  than  the  lack  of  the  aid  and  sympathy  needed  on  libera- 
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tion.  He  says  that  he  has  known  young  men  (who  left  the  prison  with 
Ijood  resolutions)  to  return  within  a  few  weeks,  solely  and  indubitably 
l)ecause  of  the  inadequate  provision  made  for  them  by  the  State.  He 
relates  also  the  case  of  a  reformed  convict,  who  had  been  pardoned  on 
account  of  his  excellent  conduct  and  the  confidence  it  had  inspired,  to 
whom  private  aid  had  been  given  and  good  employment  secured.  This 
man,  though  laboring  faithfully  and  behaving  with  the  utmost  propriety, 
was  turned  away  from  a  respectable  boarding-house,  and  driven  by 
derision  and  ridicule  from  the  shop  in  which  he  worked,  simply  because 
be  had  been  a  convict,  "  a  jail-bird,"  as  the  word  is. 

The  report  is  the  same  from  Missouri — nothing  done,  nothing  pro- 
posed to  be  done.  A  former  warden  of  the  State  prison  says :  '"  During 
a  residence  in  Missouri  of  more  than  the  third  of  a  century,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  a  single  man  or  woman  whose  Christian  charity 
has  been  exercised  to  any  extent  in  this  particular  field."  A  sorrowful 
Wstimony,  this. 

To  the  present  time  no  organized  efibrt  has  been  made  in  Indiana  for 
the  relief  and  assistance  of  liberated  prisoners;  the  consequence  of 
which  neglect,  the  committee  have  good  authority  for  saying,  is  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  are  discharged  from  the  State  prisons  go 
oni  to  prey  upon  the  community.  The  house  of  refuge,  which  has  been 
in  ofieration  only  two  years,  has  dischai-ged  twenty-five  boys,  for  all  of 
whom  good  places  have  been  found  in  private  families;  and  this  method 
of  (li8|)osal  is  to  be  continued  in  the  future.  Earnest  efforts  are  making 
n\  this  State  for  a  general  improvement  in  the  prison  system,  including 
an  organized  plan  of  aiding  discharged  convicts.  Numerous  relapses, 
mmig  from  the  want  of  such  assistance,  call  loudly  for  improvement  in 
this  regard.  With  a  good  penitentiary  system,  in  which  the  prisoners 
should  be  classified  and  enabled  gradually  to  improve  their  condition, 
the  intelligent  friends  of  prison  reform  in  that  State  are  of  the  opinion 
that  good  places  might  be  found  in  private  families  for  all.  In  this  way, 
th<»y  think,  the  liberated  prisoners  would  be  quietly  absorbed  into  the 
«)nimanity,  and  enabled  to  take  their  places  therein  as  upright  citizens. 

California,  a  State  far  toward  the  sunset,  being  laved  by  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific,  has  a  prison  commission  which  is  full  of  zeal  and  energy, 
Jind  also,  like  J>orciis  of  old,  "  full  of  good  works  and  alms  deeds  done 
hy  them."  They  have  done  much  for  the  rescue  of  discharged  convicts, 
>>?t  far  less  than  was  needed,  far  less  than  they  would  have  done  if  they 
had  been  blessed  with  an  exchequer  more  ami)ly  provided.  Owing  to 
the  intelligent  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  this  association,  the  State 
of  Cahfornia  is  among  the  foremost  of  those  whi(!h  are  struggling  for 
an  improved  prison  system.  There  is  now  before  her  legislature  two 
propositions  of  great  interest  and  im[)ortance.  One  of  these  looks  to 
»uch  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  as  will  take  the  iulminis- 
tRitioD  of  prisons  out  of  the  arena  of  politics,  and  impress  upon  it  a 
character  of  stability  and  permanence.  The  other  is  a  bill  to  create  a 
Estate  reformatory,  not  for  juvenile  delinquents,  but  for  young  criminals 
not  exceeding  thirty  years  of  age,  who  have  committed  a  first  offense, 
and  who,  in  the  proposed  prison,  shall  be  subjected  to  a  treatment  really 
n?fonnatory. 

The  warden  of  the  State  penitentiary  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Heisey,  has  indi- 
vidually assisted  numbers  of  worthy  prisoners,  on  their  release,  in  ob- 
taiuiug  work.  Recently  a  prisoners'  aid  society  has  been  formed,  with 
the  same  object  in  view,  and  it.  is  not  doubted  that  the  good  work  will 
now  be  prosecuted  more  efficiently  because  more  systematically.  Ap- 
plicatiptt  will  be  made  to  the  legislature  for  pecuniary  aid,  which,  it  is 
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believed,  will  be  granted.  Mr.  Heisey  avers  that  there  is  great  need  of 
such  an  agency,  since  *'  the  discharged  convict  is  not  infrequently  led 
to  the  commission  of  crime  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  procure 
employment,  through  the  prejudices  which,  on  account  of  his  incar- 
ceration in  the  penitentiary,  and  which  he  himself  feels  has  forever  dis. 
graced  him." 

An  aid  society  was,  some  years  ago,  formed  in  Joliet,  the  seat  of  the 
State  prison  of  Illiaois ;  but  whether  itjis  still  in  existence,  or  what  it 
has  accomplished  in  behalf  of  discharged  prisoners,  the  committee  is 
not  informed. 

Whether  anything,  and  if  anything,  what,  has  been  done  in  Michigan, 
in  aid  of  discharged  prisoners,  the  committee  cannot  say,  having  no  in- 
formation. 

South  Carolina  is  the  only  Southern  State  engaged  in  the  late  civil 
war  from  which  information  has  been  received  upon  this  point.  But 
what  is  true  of  this  is  substantially  true  of  all  the  rest.  Indeed,  this  ia 
more  than  intimated  in  a  letter  of  General  Stolbrand,  warden  of  the 
State  penitentiary.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  with  great  regret  that  I  must 
make  the  confession  for  my  State  that  it  has  done  nothing  to  help 
liberated  convicts  in  their  endeavors  to  sustain  an  honest  life.  Since  my 
appointment,  in  January,  1869,  to  superintend  this  institution,  I  have, 
in  some  twenty  or  more  instances,  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment for  discharged  criminals ;  but,  beyond  that,  I  am  not  able  to 
point  to  any  steps,  municipal  or  otherwise,  in  that  direction.  Tliere  has 
been  no  effort  in  this  direction  that  I  am  aware  of  in  this  State,  and  I 
think  not  in  any  other  Southern  State ;  and,  although  only  by  adoption 
a  southerner,  I  feel  humiliated  to  make  the  statement." 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  sum  of  the  committee's  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  done,  or  is  now  doing,  in  the  United  States  for  liberated 
prisoners.  In  the  aggregate,  it  is  considerable ;  but  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  demands  of  either  duty  or  policy,  it  is  little. 

III. — What  can  be  and  ought  to  be  done  for  discharged 

PRISONERS. 

It  is  evident,  and  cannot  be  successfully  disputed,  that  society  has  not 
done  its  whole  duty  to  the  criminal  when  it  has  punished  him,  nor  even 
when  it  has  reformed  him.  Its  obligation  does  not  cease  when  it  opens 
his  prison  door  and  bids  him  walk  forth  in  freedom.  Having  lifted  him 
up,  it  has  the  still  further  duty  to  aid  in  holding  him  up.  Some  sys- 
tematic provision  to  this  end  is  the  essential  complement  of  all  effective 
reformatory  punishment.  In  vain  shall  we  have  improved  the  convict 
in  mind  and  heart,  in  vain  shall  we  have  given  him  a  capacity  and  fond- 
ness for  labor,  if,  on  his  discharge,  he  finds  none  to  trust  him,  none  to 
meet  him  kindly,  none  to  offer  him  the  opportunity  of  earning  honest 
bread.  Though  willing  to  work,  he  can  get  no  work  to  do.  Though 
yearning  to  show  himself  worthy  of  association  with  thegoodaud  the  pure, 
he  is  repelled  as  if  contact  with  him  were  pestilential.  His  good  purposes 
are  defeated ;  his  hope  of  redemption  vanishes.  What  can  such  acne 
do,  if  he  live  at  all,  but  live  a  criminal  ?  What  though  his  reformation 
be  genuine,  can  it  be  permanent?  Impossible!  He  will  surely  be 
clutched  again  by  his  old  associates  in  sin,  and  drawn  back  into  the 
abyss  of  crime,  from  which  he  had  vainly  striven  to  emerge.  So  it  ha« 
been  too  often  and  too  generally,  and  so  it  is  still.  It  is,  then,  the  clear 
duty  of  the  State  as  such,  or  of  the  citizens  in  voluntary  association,  as  it 
is  no  less  clearly  their  true  policy,  after  liberating  their  convicts,  to  estab- 
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lish  some  agency  whereby  they  may  be  strengthened  in  their  good  reso- 
hitions,  provided  with  work,  and,  in  all  suitable  ways,  encouraged  and 
aided  in  their  efforts  to  reform  and  lead  an  honest  lite. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  required  aid  may  be  made  avail- 
able ;  not  all,  probably,  equally  good,  but  all  having  their  special  points 
of  merit,  and  all  very  much  better  than  nothing. 

There  is,  first,  the  plan  of  a  State  agency.  This  has  been  tried  for 
many  years  in  Massachusetts,  and  has  stood  the  test»of  experiment.  It 
Tfas  tried  for  two  years  in  New  Hampshire,  where  it  appeared  to  yield 
valuable  results.  Some  other  States,  as  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey, 
have  sought,  but  without  success,  to  introduce  the  system.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  a  plan  likely  to  take  root  very  widely,  and  some 
other,  better  adapted  to  the  genius  of  our  people,  must  be  adopted 
instead. 

There  is,  then,  secondly,  the  plan  of  voluntary  associations,  which  seems 
hetter  to  meet,  if  not  the  necessities  of  the  case,  at  least  the  tastes  and 
proclivities  of  our  citizens.  The  results  of  this  system,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  applied,  have  been  excellent.  The  system,  to  a  certain  extent,  has 
been  tried  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  California. 
Abroad,  especially  in  England  and  France,  it  has  been  tested  much  more 
extensively,  and  has,  both  in  this  country  and  others,  proved  the  salva- 
tion of  thousands  of  liberated  prisoners.  It  is  the  wish  and  will  be  the 
effort  of  the  National  Prison  Association  to  secure  efficient  working  or- 
ganizations in  all  our  States  which  will  charge  themselves  with  the 
m^dtul  attention  to  this  vast  and  vital  interest  of  society. 

There  is,  thirdly,  the  plan  of  a  refuge  or  home  for  discharged  prison- 
ers, to  be  established  by  the  State  or  by  private  citizens.  In  the  code 
of  reform  and  prison  discipline,  })repared  for  Louisiana  by  Edward  Liv- 
ingston at  the  instance  of  the  legislature  of  that  State,  he  provided  a 
penal  and  reformatory  system,  embracing  four  classes  of  institutions, 
which  be  named,  severally,  the  house  of  detention,  the  penitentiar3%  the 
^school  of  reform,  and  the  house  of  refuge  and  industry.  This  last  was 
intended  as  a  home  for  liberated  prisoners,  where  they  should  find  tem- 
porary employment  during  the  period  intervening  between  their  dis- 
tbarge  and  their  complete  absorption  into  the  ranks  of  virtuous  indus- 
try ill  free  society.  After  expressing  the  hope  and  belief  that  the 
<li«?ipline  of  the  penitentiary  would,  in  the  case  of  the  major  part  of  the 
prisoners,  issue  in  effacing  previous  bad  impressions,  in  creating  lasting 
babitsof  industry  and  virtuous  pursuit,  and  in  discharging  the  subject  of 
the  discipline  from  the  prison  a  better,  wiser,  and  happier  man,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston adds  these  solemn  and  weighty  words:  "But  these  happy 
effects  will  be  counteracted,  the  care,  labor,  and  expense  of  your  re- 
formatory discipline  will  have  been  uselessly  incurred,  if  your  proselyte 
to  virtue  and  industry  is  to  have  the  one  exposed  to  the  seduction  of 
his  former  associates  and  the  other  rendered  useless  by  the  want  of 
means  to  exert  it.  It  will  be  in  vain  that  you  have  given  him  the  skill 
necessary  for  his  support  if  no  one  will  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
using  it,  or  that  you  have  made  him  an  honest  man  if  all  the  world 
avoids  him  as  a' villain.  His  relapse  is  certain,  unavoidable,  and  his 
depravity  will  be  the  greater,  from  the  experience  that  reformation  has 
been  productive  only  of  distrust,  want,  and  misery.  'Seven  evil 
spirits'  will  take  possession  of  the  mind  that  has  been  'swept  and 
garnished'  by  your  discipline,  and  the  'the  last  state  of  that  man  shall 
be  worse  than  the  first.'  To  avoid  this  result,  so  destructive  of  the 
whole  system,  an  asylum  is  provided  in  the  house  of  refuge  and  indus- 
try.   Here  the  discharged  convict  may  find  employment  and  subsistence. 
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and  receive  such  wages  as  will  enable  him  to  remove  from  the  scenes 
of  his  past  crimes,  place  him  above  temptation,  confirm  him  in   his 
newlj'  acquired  habits  of  industry,  and  cause  him,  safely  to  pass  the 
dangerous  and  trying  period  b'^tween  the  acquisition  of  his  liberty  aud 
restoration  to  the  confidence  of  society.    Independently  of  this  resource, 
the  industrious  convict  receives  at  his  discharge  a  proper  proportion  of 
his  surplus  earnings.    He  receives  friendly  advice  as  to  his  future  pur- 
suits, and  a  certiticRte  (if  he  has  merited  it)  of  such  conduct  as  will  en- 
title him  to  confidence.    The  consequences  of  reconviction  are  solemnly 
represented  to  him,  and  his  conduct,  if  he  remain  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  prison,  is  carefully  watched,  so  that  if  he  return  to  habits  of  idle- 
ness and  intemperance,  his  career  to  crime  may  be  stopped  by  a  com- 
mitment to  the  house  of  industry  as  a  vagrant.    The  cause,  the  tempta- 
tion, or  the  excuse  for  relapse  being  thus  removed,  it  is  hoped  that 
instances  of  return  to  vicious  pursuits  will  become  more  rare,  and  that 
many  will  become  useful  members  of  society,  who,  under  the  present 
system,  either  burden  it  by  their  poverty  or  pre^^  upon  it  by  their 
crimes.    The  house  of  refuge  is  rendered  the  more  necessary  because 
a  man  of  prudence  will  no  more  receive  or  employ  a  convict  discharged 
from  one  of  our  present  penitentiaries  than  he  would  shut  up  with  bis 
flock  a  wild  beast  escaped  from  its  keepers.    But  the  reformatory  plan, 
once  fairly   in   operation,  its  principles  studied,   developed,  steadily 
adhered  to,  improved  by  the  light  of  experience,  and  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects upon  morals  perceived,  the  man  who  has  undergone  its  purifying 
operation  will,  in  time,  be  no  longer  regarded  with  fear  and  contempt, 
and  society,  by  confiding  in  his  reformation,  will  permit  him  to  be 
honest.    The  house  of  refuge  will  then  become  less  necessary,  and  it^ 
expense  of  course  diminished."* 

After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  institutions  of  this  kind  are  begin- 
ning to  be  established  in  this  and  other  countries.  Two  industrial 
homes,  one  for  male,  the  other  for  female  discharged  prisoners,  have  been 
in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  in  connection  with  the  Wakefield  • 
prison,  in  England.  Both  are  prosperous  pecuniarily,  and  are  doing 
much  good.  No  prisoner  who  has  been  (Jischarged  from  the  Wakefield 
jail  netnl  or  can  ever  return  to  it  again,  on  the  plea  that  he  can  get  no 
work  to  do.  The  Female  Refuge  at  Golden  Bridge,  near  Dublin,  has 
had  a  satisfactory,  and,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  of  England. 


*In  a  paragraph  iimnediately  foUo\vin«if  the  above-cited  passage ,  Mr.  Liviugaton  dis- 
poses so  ueatlyof  a  common  objection  to  skiUed  labor  in  prisons  that,  altlioagb  the  argn- 
ment  does  not  belong  strictly  to  the  snbject  under  consideration,  the  committee  cannot 
resist  the  impulse  to  transfer  it  to  their  rejwrt  in  a  note.  He  remarks:  *i Before  I  quit 
the  consideration  of  this  establish ment,  it  may  be  necessary  to  dispose  of  an  objection 
sometimes  raised  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  penit<»ntiary — that  the  products  of  mechanical 
operations  which  may  he  carried  on  there  will  be  sold  cheaper  than  they  04in  be  af- 
forded by  the  regular  mechanic,  who  is  burdened  with  the  support  of  a  family,  with 
rent,  taxes,  and  other  charges,  and  thus  injure  the  innocent  in  order  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  guilty.  This  objection  could  only  have  weight  if  all  the  convicts  were 
employed  in  one  business,  and  that  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  greater  supply  of 
labor  than  there  is  a  demand  for  it*  But  here  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  /act. 
Again,  if  all  the  convicts  should  be  employed  in  a  single  occupation  it  must  be  be- 
cause there  is  an  excess  of  demand  for  that  species  of  labor  over  the  supply,  and  while 
that  continues  there  can  be  no  injury.  When  that  demand  is  reduced,  the  busine.ss 
will  be  abandoned,  both  within  and  without  the  piison.  As  respects  the  public  in- 
terest, there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  qnestion  reduces  itself  to  this :  whether  the  con- 
victs are  to  be  maintained  in  idleness,  or  suffered  to  contribute  by  labor  to  their  own 
support?  And  even  as  regards  particular  classes  of  mechanics,  the  samo  reasoning 
that  would  prevent  their  trade  b«ing  carried  on  in  prison  would  go  to  show  that  it 
ought  to  be  limited  without.  But  the  best  answer  to  the  objection  is,  that  experience 
has  never  realized  any  of  the  evils  that  have  been  apprehended." 
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saj8,  a  triumphant  history  of  twelve  years,  during  which  hundreds  of 
liberated  convicts  have  been  saved  by  it  from  relapsing  into  crime.  In- 
deed it  is,  we  are  informed,  a  rare  thing  for  any  female  convict  who  1ms 
passed  through  it  to  be  reconvicted  and  sent  back  to  prison.  Nearly 
all  are  saved.  The  Carlisle  Memorial  Eeluge  lor  Convict  Women,  at 
Winchester,  corroborates  the  testimony  of  Golden  Bridge.  The  Home 
for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners,  founded  and  managed  by  the  New 
York  Women's  Prison  Association,  and  the  tempo»ary  asylum  for  the 
same  class  of  persons  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  under  the  care  of  a 
society  of  Boston  ladies,  speak  the  same  lauguage.  These  facts  would 
seem  to  prove,  beyond  dispute,*  the  practicability  and  utility  of  such 
asylums,  especially  for  women.  But  they  should  be  made  strictly  tran- 
sitional. Their  whole  intent  and  aim  should  be  to  bridge  the  gulf  that 
lies  between  the  prison  and  employment  in  general  society,  to  provide 
a  defense  for  the  critical,  aud,  to  the  convict  who  desires  to  reform,  mo- 
mentous period  which  follows  immediately  on  liberation. 

The  intermediate  prison,  atLusk,  near  Dublin,  is  an  institution  of  es- 
sentially the  same  character  as  Mr.  Livingston's  house  of  refuge ;  with  this 
difference,  that  its  inmates  are  still  within  the  grasp  of  their  sentence, 
while  those  of  the  refuge  have  passed  out  of  the  range  of  its  power, 
and  of  their  own  free  will  have  come  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  home 
which  has  invited  them  to  its  hospitable  shelter.  The  advantages  which 
Mr.  Livingston  hoped  from  his  refuge  are,  at  Lusk,  matters  of  daily 
experience.  The  intermediate  prison,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Crofton  prison  system,  constituting  its  third  or  proba- 
tionary stage. 

The* fourth  and  most  essential  agency  for  saving  discharged  prisoners 
vonld  be  an  improved  prison  discipline,  a  training  while  in  i)rison, 
which  would  issue,  wherever  such  a  result  is  possible,  in  a  genuine  and 
mdical  reformation  of  the  convict.  The  committee,  without  going  into 
much  detail,  would  offer  an  outline  of  such  a  system  as,  in  their  judg- 
f  ment,  would  be  most  likely'  to  accomplish  the  result  indicated. 

1.  The  reformation  and  rehabilitation  of  criminals — ^not  vindictive 
suffering — should  be  made  the  supreme  aim  of  the  system. 

i  Progressive  classification*  based  on  character  and  merit,  and  not 
on  any  arbitrary  principle,  such  as  age,  crime,  &c.,  should  be  made  a 
fandainental  principle.  No  better  method  has  yet  been  devised  to  this 
wid  than  that  offered  in  the  Crofton  prison  system,  where  there  is — I.  A 
Fnal  stage,  with  separate  imprisonment,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to 
conduct.  II.  A  reformatory  stage,  worked  on  the  mark  system,  where 
tlie  prisoners  are  advanced  from  class  to  class,  as  they  earn  such  ad- 
vance, giving  at  each  step  increased  comfort  and  privilege,  in.  A  pro- 
}>atioDary  stage,  into  which  are  admitted  only  such  as  are  judged  to  be 
reformed,  and  where  the  object  is  to  test  their  moral  soundness — the  re- 
ality of  their  reformation.  IV.  A  stage  of  conditional  liberty,  (ticket  of 
leave,)  in  which  the  reformed  convict  enjoys  full  freedom,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  a  revocation  thereof,  and  a  return  to  the  prison,  for  any  mis- 
conduct 

3.  A  system  of  rewards  for  good  conduct  and  industry  should  be 
instituted,  whereby  hope  shall  become  an  ever-present  and  ever-active 
force,  more  potent  and  controlling  than  fear  in  the  minds  of  prison- 
ers. Such  rewards  should  consist  of:  «,  a  diminution  of  sentence;  &,  a 
share  by  the  prisoners  in  their  earnings ;  c,  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  prison 
restraints;  and  a  constant  increase  of  privileges,  as  they  shall  be  earned 
by  good  conduct. 

4.  Greater  breadth  should  be  given  to  moral  and  religious  agencies. 

8.  Ex,  39 15 
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5.  There  should  be  a  stronger  infusiou  of  the  educational  element  in 
our  prison  system. 

6.  Industrial  training  should  have  a  higher  development  and  a  greater 
breadth. 

7.  Moral  mnst  be  substituted  for  material  forces  in  our  prison  dis- 
cipline to  the  utmost  extent  possible. 

8.  Prison  officers  must  receive  a  special  education  for  their  work,  and 
prison-keeping  be  thus  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  regular  calling,  so  thai 
a  scientific  character  may  be  given  to  it. 

9.  A  probationary  stage,  already  referred  to  in  the  second  si>ecifica- 
tion  above,  in  which  the  training  shall  be  more  natural,  and  the  moral 
cure  of  the  delinquent  can  be  adequately  tested,  must  be  introduced  into 
our  prison  systems.  Thi«  principle  does  not  yet  command  universal 
concurrence,  though  the  tendency  of  opinion  sets  strongly  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  singular,  however,  that  while  it  has  received  a  wide  theoret- 
ical assent,  the  theory,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  has  been  reduced  to 
practice  nowhere  except  in  the  Irish  convict  prisons  under  the  Crofton 
system.  The  reason  for  such  a  chasm,  and  that  so  generally  existing, 
between  principle  and  act,  must  be  sought,  no  doubt,  in  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  the  two  practically  together,  and  in  the  further  fact  that  a 
successful  application  of  the  principle  requires  an  adjustment  thereto  of 
the  other  and  antecedent  stages  of  a  prison  system.  The  principle  can- 
not possibly  be  incorporated,  as  an-  isolatecl  element,  into  anif  prison 
system  ;  but  must,  of  necessity,  come  in  as  the  complement  of  a  system, 
all  the  parts  of  which  are  contrived  and  adjusted  to  reformation  as  the 
one  grtat  end  in  view.  There  is  no  prison  system  in  our  country,  and 
probably  not  elsewhere,  other  than  the  one  to  which  it  originally  be- 
longed, on  which  this  principle  could  be  ingrafted,  without  changes  so 
radical  as  to  constitute  a  new  system.  Yet  it  is  a  principle  so  essential 
to  a  true  and  effective  prison  discipline,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  change.H 
must  be  made  which  will  permit  its  introduction.  There  is  a  ]>roblem 
of  the  gravest  importance,  and  as  difficult  as  it  is  grave,  on  which  •^ 
the  minds  of  prison  reformers  throughout  the  world  are  now  bent 
with  an  interest  that  may  be  characterize^  as  intense^ — ^the  problem  bow 
to  secure  the  re-absorption  of  released  prisoners  into  society,  without  a 
relapse  into  crime.  Thousands  upon  thousands,  intent  on  a  better  life 
on  their  emergence  from  prison  walls,  fall  back  into  transgression, 
simply  because  the  ban  of  society  is  upon  them;  nobody  trusts  them, 
nobody  will  give  them  work,  nobody  will  permit  them  to  earn  and  eat 
honest  bread.  The  solution  of  the  problem  stated  above,  so  vital  and 
yet  so  hidden,  so  important,  and  at  the  same  time  so  perplexed,  lies  in 
the  direction  of  this  principle — lies,  in  fact,  in  a  successful  application 
of  this  principle,  as  a  living  and  indisi>en8able  part  of  a  prison  system. 
The  discharged  convict,  though  reformed  and  tesolved  to  live  honestly, 
fails  to  get  work ;  and  he  fails  so  generally  that  failure  is  the  rule  and 
success  the  exception.  Why  is  this?  It  is  not  that  society  is  hard- 
hearted; that  it  has  no  sympathy  with  misfortune;  that  it  is  vindictive 
and  cruel ;  that  it  tramples  upon  a  man  merely  because  he  is  down. 
Far  from  it;  but  society  distrmts  the  liberated  prisoner;  it  has  no  ecm- 
Jidence  in  him ;  and,  what  is  yet  more  to  the  purpose,  it  has  no  guarantee 
for  its  confidence.  It  is  this  want  of  a  guarantee  thzt  builds  a  wall  of 
granite  between  the  convict  on  his  release  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment. Conquer  the  distrust  of  society,  replace  that  distrust  with  con- 
fidence, furnish  the  needed  guarantee  that  the  man  is  trifetwortliy, 
and  every  difficulty  will  vanish ;  every  shop,  every  factory,  every  farm, 
every  avenue  of  honest  toil  will  be  open  to  his  entrance.    But  the  prob- 
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lem  is  how  to  abate  the  prejudice  which  society  feels  toward  the  lib- 
erated convict ;  hotc  to  overcome  the  dread  which  it  has  of  him ;  how 
to  allay  its  fears ;  *oir  to  win  for  him  its  coufidence  and  conciliate  its 
regard.  There  is  but  one  way  to  accomplish  this  result.  The  convict 
must  famish  proof  during  his  incarceration  that  it  is  safe  to  confide  in 
him;  safe  to  put  him  at  the  work-bench ;  safe  to  place  in  his  hands 
**the  shovel  and  the  hoe;^  safe  to  admit  him  to  the  intimacy  of  the  fire- 
side and  the  home  circle.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  tried,  his  cure 
most  be  tested,  before  he  is  discharged.  But  this  can  never  be  done 
where  the  system  of  imprisonment  is  one  of  material  isolation  to  the 
end;  neither  can  it  any  more  be  done  where  the  svstem  of  imprisonment 
is  one  of  moral  isolation  to  the  end.  There  mus\}  be  a  field,  an  oppor- 
tunit}'  for  the  trial.  But  such  a  theater  and  such  a  chance  the  separate 
system  can  never  furnish ;  nor  any  more  can  the  congregate  system,  on  its 
present  basis.  Both  our  existing  systems  m  ust  be  in  part  retained,  in  part 
discarded,  in  part  changed ;  and  so  changed  that  the  passage  from  im- 
prisonment to  liberty  shall  not  be,  as  now, 2?^  saltum^  by  a  single  bound; 
bat  the  change  must  be  such  that  the  former  shall  gradually,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, melt  inte  the  latter;  such  that  the  latter  part  of  the  imprison* 
meot  shall  be  little  more  than  moral,  in  which,  as  far  as  may  be,  all  the 
arrangements  shall  be  those  of  ordinary  life^  with  its  trusts,  its  tempta- 
tions, its  responsibilities,  its  victories  over  self  and  sin,  its  toning  up 
and  strengthening  of  the  character  by  the  friction  to  which  the  man 
is  in  these  various  waj^s  subjected.  Or,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  the 
principle  of  the  Crofton  "intermediate  prison,''  in  the  form  which  it  has 
in  Ireland,  or  some  other,  must  b(5  impressed  upon  our  system  of  im- 
prisonment, where,  doubtless,  it  will  yield  the  same  precious  fruit  that 
it  does  in  the  country  in  which  the  idea  w«as  first  conceived  and  applied. 
"The  same  precious  fruit.''  What  fruit  ?  The  conquest  of  distrust,  the 
implantation  of  confidence  toward  liberated  prisoners.  And  has  that 
resnlt  been  achieved  ?  Yes,  to  the  fullest  extent.  What  wa«  thought 
•  to  be  an  impossibility — what  is  yet  so  regarded  by  many — has  become  a 
tivinj^  fact  In  Ireland  the  labor  of  discharged  convicts,  which,  fifteen 
years  ago,  was  spurned  as  a  gift,  is  to-day  eagerly  sought. 

CHAELES  COFFIN, 

Chairman. 

The  committee  believe  that  prisoners  prepared  for  discharge  under 
the  influences  of  a  prison  system  such  as  that  sketched  above  would 
readily  find  emplojTuent,  and  be  re-absorbed  into  free  and  virtuous 
«<*iety;  and  thus  would  be  solved  a  problem  which  has  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  in  penitentiary  science. 


^   BEPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    JU\^NILE    DELIN- 

QUENCY. 

The  subjects  on  which  this  committee  are  called  upon  to  report  are  so 
vast  and  complicated,  and  the  time  of  the  convention  is  so  limited,  that 
we  have  felt  it  most  advisable  to  present  but  one  portion  of  the  great 
vork  being  performed  in  thecountry  in  behalf  of  our  unfortunate  orcrim- 
inal  youth,  and  that  is,  the  prerentire  measures^  which  naturally  often 
receive  1?^  attention  in  such  assemblies  than  the  more  imposing  labors 
of  reformation. 

Moreover,  on  this  latter  field,  the  National  Prison  Association,  or,  to 
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speak  more  precisely,  the  national  congi-ess,  which  is  the  parent  of  the 
association,  has  already  listened,  on  a  previous  occasion,  to  very  lacid 
and  able  papers,  and  to  no  less  clear  and  instructive  discussions. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the  present  paper  to  an  examination  of 
certain  sources  of  juvenile  crime,  not  usually  much  considered,  treating 
briefly  of  others  which  have  been  often  and  ably  discussed ;  and  then 
shall  give  a  brief  resume  of  certain  preventive  measures  in  New  York — 
which  may  be  found  of  much  value  if  adopted  in  other  cities — and 
the  results  of  these  extended  movements  on  the  records  and  statistics 
of  juvenile  crime. 

If  certain  aspects  of  our  subject  seem  too  briefly  dealt  with,  the  asso- 
ciation will  consider  the  brief  time  allowed  for  such  important  discus^ 
sions. 

TKp  CAUSES  OF  JUVENILE  CREVIE. 

The  great  practical  division  of  causes  of  crime  may  be  made  into 
preventable  and  non-preventable.  Among  the  preventable,  or  those 
which  can  be  in  good  part  removed,  may  be  placed  :  Ignorance,  intem- 
perance, overcrowding  of  population,  want  of  work,  idleness,  vagrancy, 
the  weakness  of  the  maiTiage  tie,  and  bad  legislation. 

Among  those  which  cannot  be  entirely  removed  are  inheritance,  the 
effects  of  emigration,  orphanage,  accident,  or  misfortune,  the  strength 
of  the  sexual  and  other  passions,  and  a  natural  weakness  of  moral  or 
mental  powers. 

In  treating  these  in  this  paper  we  shall  pass  over  ignorance,  orphan 
age,  want  of  work,  and  the  efl'ects  of  emigration,  and  shall  omit  entirely 
the  great  and  terrible  source  of  crime,  intemperance,  as  these  have  ail 
been  so  exhaustively  and  ably  discussed  in  previous  sessions  of  the 
prison  association.  The  principal  consideration  will  be  given  in  this 
paper  to  "  the  weakness  of  the  marriage  tie"  as  a  cause  of  crime  ;  to 
inheritance,  and  to  overcrowding,  especially  in  New^  York,  as  a  prolific 
source  of  juvenile  crimes. 

WEAKNESS  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  TIE. 

It  is  extraordinary  among  the  lower  classes  in  how  large  a  number  of 
cases  a  second  marriage,  or  the  breaking  of  marriage,  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  crime  or  vagrancy  among  the  children.  When  questioning  a 
homeless  boy  or  street-wandering  girl  as  to  their  former  home,  it  is  ex- 
tremely common  to  hear  either, "  I  could  n't  get  on  with  my  step-mother,^  or, 
"  My  step-father  treated  me  badly,''  or,  "  My  father  left,  and  we  just  took 
care  of  ourselves."  These  apparently  exceptional  events  are  so  common  in 
these  classes  as  to  fairly  constitute  them  an  important  cause  of  juvenile 
crime.  When  one  remembers  the  number  of  happy  second  marriages 
within  one's  acquaintance,  and  how  many  children  have  never  felt  the 
difference  between  their  step-mother  and  their  own  mother,  and  what 
love,  and  patience,  and  self-sacrifice  are  shown  by  parents  to  their  step- 
children, we  may  be  surprised  at  the  contrast  in  another  class  of  the 
community ;  but  the  virtues  of  the  poor  spring  very  much  from  their 
affections  and  instincts ;  they  have  comparatively  little  self-control;  the 
high  lessons  of  duty  and  consideration  for  others  are  seldom  stamped 
on  them  ;  and  religion  does  not  much  influence  their  more  delicate  rela- 
tions with  those  associated  with  them.  They  might  shelter  a  strange 
orphan  for  years  with  the  greatest  kindness,  but  the  bearing  and  for- 
bearing with  the  faults  of  another  person's  child  year  after  year,  merely 
from  motives  of  duty  or  affection  to  its  parent,  belong  to  a  higher  range 
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of  Christian  virtues,  to  which  they  seldom  attain.  Their  own  want  of 
self-control  and  their  tendency  to  jealousy,  and  little  understanding  of 
trne  self-sacrifice,  combine  to  weaken  and  embitter  these  relations  with 
step-children.  The  children  themselves  have  plenty  of  faults,  and  have 
doubtless  been  little  governed,  so  that  soon  both  parties  jar  and  rub 
^nst  one  another,  and,  as  neither  have  instincts  or  affections  to  fall 
back  upon,  mere  principle  or  sense  of  duty  is  not  enough  to  restrain 
them.  What  would  be  simply  slights  or  jars  in  more  controlled  persons 
become  collisions  with  this  class. 

Bitter  quarrels  spring  up  between  step-son  and  mother  or  step- 
daoghter  and  father;  the  other  parent  sometimes  sides  with  the  child, 
soinetimes  with  his  partner,  but  the  result  is  similar.  The  house  becomes 
a  kind  of  pandemonium,  and  the  girls  rush  desperately  forth  to  the  wild 
lifeof  the  streets,  or  the  boys  gradually  prefer  the  roaming  existence  of  the 
Uttle  city  Arab  to  such  a  quarrelsome  home.  Thus  it  happens  that  step- 
children among  the  poor  are  so  often  criminals  or  outcasts. 

It  needs  a  number  of  years  among  the  lowest  working  classes  to 
nndOTstand  what  a  force  public  opinion  is,  in  all  classes,  in  keeping  the 
marriage  bond  sacred,  and  what  sweeping  misfortunes  follow  its  viola- 
tion. Many  of  the  Irish  i>easants  who  have  landed  here  have  married 
from  pnre  affection.  Their  marriage  has  been  consecrated  by  the  most 
solemn  ceremonies  of  their  church.  They  come  of  a  people  peculiarly 
fiuthfiil  to  the  marriage  tie,  and  whose  religion  has  especially  guarded 
female  purity  and  the  fidelity  of  husband  and  wife.  At  home,  in  their 
native  villages,  they  would  have  died  sooner  than  break  the  bond  or 
leave  their  wives.  The  social  atmosphere  about  them,  and  the  influence 
of  their  priests,  make  such  an  act  almost  impossible.  And  yet,  in  this 
<fetant  country,  away  from  their  neighbors  and  their  religious  instruct- 
ore,  they  are  continually  making  a  practical  test  of  "free-love"  doc- 
trines. As  the  wife  grows  old  or  ugly,  as  children  increase  and  weigh 
the  parents  down,  as  the  homes  become  more  noisy  and  less  pleasant, 
the  man  begins  to  forget  the  vows  made  at  the  altar  and  the  blooming 
girl  he  then  took,  and  perhaps  meeting  some  prettier  woman  or  hearing 
<rf  some  chance  for  work  at  a  distance,  he  slips  quietly  away,  and  the 
d^erted  wife,  who  seems  to  love  him  the  more  the  more  false  he  is,  is 
left  ^ne.  For  a  time  she  has  faith  in  him  and  seeks  him  far  and  near, 
Dot,  at  length,  she  abandons  hope  and  begins  the  heavy  struggle  of 
mwDtaining  her  little  family  herself.  The  boys  gradually  get  beyond 
her  control ;  they  are  kept  in  the  street  to  earn  something  for  their  sup- 
port; they  become  wild  and  vagrant,  and  soon  end  with  being  street- 
jwers,  or  petty  thieves,  or  young  criminals.  The  girls  are  trained  in 
beggffly  or  peddling,  and,  meeting  with  bold  company,  they  gradually 
I«im  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  streets,  and  after  a  while  abandon 
the  wretched  home  and  break  what  was  left  of  the  poor  mother's  hope 
andconrage  by  beginning  a  life  of  shame.  This  sad  history  is  lived  out 
«^?  ^*y  ^^  New  York.  If  any  theorists  desire  to  see  what  fruits 
"fiiee-Iove''  or  a  weak  marriage  bond  can  bear  among  the  lowest  working 
classes,  they  have  only  to  trace  the  histories  of  great  numbers  of  the 
young  thieves  and  outcasts  and  prostitutes  in  this  city.  With  the  dan- 
geroQS  classes  "elective  affinities'^  are  most  honestly  followed.  The 
n^snlts  are  suffering,  crime,  want,  and  degradation  to  those  who  are 
innocent. 

^  INHERITANCE. 

A  most  powerful  and  continual  source  of  crime  with  the  young  is 
inheritance,  the  transmitted  tendencies  and  qualities  of  their  parents, 
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or  of  several  generations  of  ancestors.  It  is  well  known  to  those  famil- 
iar with  the  criminal  classes  that  certain  appetites  or  habits,  if  indulged 
abnormally  and  excessively  through  two  or  more  generations,  come  to 
have  an  almost  irrisistible  force,  and  no  doubt  do  modify  the  brain  so 
as  to  constitute  almost  an  insane  condition.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  appetite  for  liquor,  and  of  sexual  passion,  and  sometimes  of  the 
peculiar  weakness,  dependence,  and  laziness,  which  make  contirmoil 
paupers.  The  writer  knows  of  one  instance,  in  an  alms-house  in  western 
K^ew^  York,  where  four  generations  of  females  were  paupers  and  prosti- 
tutes. Almost  every  reader  who  is  familiar  with  village  life  will  recall 
poor  families  which  have  had  dissolute  or  criminal  members  beyond  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  who  still  continue  to  breed  such 
characters.  I  have  known  a  child  of  nine  or  ten  given  up,  apparently 
beyond  control,  to  licentious  habits  and  desires,  and  who  in  all  different 
circumstances  seemed  to  show  the  same  tendencies ;  her  mother  had 
been  of  similar  character,  and  quite  likely  her  grandmother.  The 
'*  gem  mules,''  or  latent  tendencies,  or  forces,  or  cells,  of  her  immediate 
ancestors  were  in  her  system  and  working  in  her  blood,  producing  irri- 
sistible effects  on  her  brain,  nerves,  and  mental  emotions,  and  finally,  not 
being  met  early  enough4)y  other  moral,  mental,  and  physical  influences, 
they  have  modified  her  organization  until  her  will  is  scarcely  able  to 
control  them,  and  she  gives  herself  up  to  them.  All  those  who  instruct 
in  or  govern  houses  of  refuge,  or  reform  schools,  or  asylums  for 
criminal  children  and  youth,  will  recall  many  such  instances.  They  are 
much  better  known  in  the  Old  World  than  in  this;  they  are  far  more 
common  here  in  the  country  than  the  city.  My  own  experience  during 
twenty  years  has  been  in  this  regard  singularly  hopeful.  I  have 
watched  great  numbers  of  degraded  families  in  New  York,  and  ex- 
ceedingly few  of  them  have  transmitted  new  generations  of  pau- 
pers, criminals,  or  vagrants.  The  causes  of  this  encouraging  state 
of  things  are  not  obscure.  The  action  of  the  great  law  of  ''natural 
selection,''  in  regard  to  the  human  race,  is  always  toward  temi>erauce 
and  virtue.  That  is,  vice  and  extreme  indulgence  weaken  the  phy 
sical  powers  and  undermine  the  constitution.  They  impair  tlie  facul- 
ties by  which  man  struggles  with  adverse  conditions,  and  gets  beyond 
the  reach  of  poverty  and  want.  The  vicious,  and  sensual,  and 
drunken  die  earlier,  or  they  have  fewer  childi*en,  or  their  children  are 
carried  off  by  diseases  more  frequently,  or  they  themselves  are  unable 
to  resist  or  prevent  poverty  and  suffering.  As  a  consequence,  in  the 
lowest  class,  the  more  self-controlled  and  virtuous  tend  constantly  to 
survive,  and  to  prevail  in  ''the  struggle  for  existence"  over  the  vicious 
and  ungoverned,  and  to  transmit  their  progeny.  The  natural  drift 
among  the  poor  is  toward  virtue.  Probably  no  vicious  organization 
with  very  extreme  and  abnormal  tendencies  is  transmitted  beyond  the 
fourth  generation  ;  it  ends  in  insanity,  or  crUinism^  or  the  wildest  crime. 
The  result  is  then,  with  the  worst  endowed  families, that  the  •*gemmules," 
or  latent  forces  of  hundreds  of  virtuous,  or  at  least  not  vicious  gen 
eratious,  lie  hid  in  their  constitution.  The  immediate  influences  of 
parents  or  grand-parents  are  of  course  the  strongest  in  inheritance; 
but  these  may  be  overcome,  and  the  latent  tendencies  to  good,  coming 
down  from  remote  ancestors,  be  aroused  and  developed. 

Thus  is  explained  the  extraordinary  improvement  of  the  children  of 
crime  and  poverty  in  our  industrial  schools,  and  the  reforms  and  happy 
changes  seen  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  dangerous  classes,  when  placed 
in  kind  western  homes.  The  change  of  circumstances,  the  improve<l 
food,  the  daily  moral  and  mental  influences,  the  effect  of  regular  labor 
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and  discipline,  and,  above  all,  the  power  of  religion,  awaken  these  hidden 
tendencies  to  good,  both  those  coming  from  many  generations  of  com- 
parative virtue  and  those  inherent  in  the  soul,  while  they  control  and 
weaken,  and  cause  to  be  forgotten,  those  diseased  appetites  or  extreme 
passions  which  these  unfortunate  creatures  inherit  directly,  and  substi- 
tute a  higher  moral  sense  for  the  low  moral  instincts  which  they  obtained 
from  their  parents.  So  it  happens,  also,  that  American  life,  as  coiy pared 
with  European,  and  city  life  as  compared  with  country,  produces  similar 
results.  In  the  United  States  a  boundless  hope  pervades  all  classes ;  it 
reaches  down  to  the  outcast  and  vagrant.  There  is  no  fixity,  as  is  so 
often  the  fjict  ia  Europe,  from  the  sense  of  despair.  Every  individual, 
at  least  till  he  is  old,  hopes  and  expects  to  rise  out  of  his  condition. 

The  daughter  of  the  rag-picker  or  vagrant  sees  the  children  she  knows 
continaally  dressing  better  or  associating  with  more  decent  people;  she 
beholds  them  attending  the  public  schools  and  improving  in  education 
and  manners ;  she  comes  in  contaet  with  the  greatest  force  the  poor 
know— public  opinion,  which  requires  a  certtiin  decency  and  resi>ecta- 
bility  among  themselves;  she  becomes  ashamed  of  her  squalid,  ragged, 
or  drunken  mother;  she  enters  an  industrial  school,  or  creeps  into  a 
ward  school,  or  ''  goes  out "  as  a  servant.  In  ^very  place  she  feels  the 
profound  forces  of  American  life;  the  desire  of  equality;  ambition  to 
rise;  the  sense  of  self-respect,  and  the  passion  for  education. 

These  new  desires  overcome  the  low  appetites  in  her  blood,  and  she 
continually  rises  and  improves.  If  religion  in  any  form  reach  her,  she 
attains  a  still  greater  height  over  the  sensual  and  filthy  ways  of  her 
parents.  She  is  in  no  danger  of  sexual  degradation  or  any  extreme  vice. 
The  poison  iu  ber  blood  has  found  an  antidote.  When  she  marries,  it 
will  inevitably  be  with  a  class  above  her  own.  This  process  goes  on 
continually  throughout  the  country  and  breaks  up  criminal  inheritance. 
Mweover,  the  incessant  change  of  our  people,  especially  in  cities;  the 
t^e])aration  of  children  from  parents,  of  brothers  from  sisters,  and  of  all 
from  their  former  localities,  destroy  that  continuity  of  influence  which 
bad  parents  and  grandi>arents  exert,  and  does  away  with  those  neigh- 
borhoods of  crime  and  pauperism  where,  vice  concentrates  and  transmits 
it«df  with  ever-increasing  power.  The  fact  that  tenants  must  forever  be 
^•moTing^  in  New  York  is  a  preventive  of  some  of  the  worst  evils  among 
the  lower  poor. 

The  mill  of  American  life,  w^hich  grinds  up  so  many  delicate  and 
^rigile  things,  has  its  uses,  when  it  is  turned  on  the  vicious  fragments 
of  the  lowest  strata  of  society. 

Villages,  which  are  more  stable  and  conservative,  and  tend  to  keep 
lilies  together  more,  and  in  the  same  neighborhoods,  show  more  in- 
stances of  inherited  and  concentrated  wickedness  and  idleness.  I  think 
we  have,  in  New  York,  comparatively  little  of  successive  generations  of 
panpers,  criminals,  and  vagrants.  The  families  are  constantly  broken 
op;  8ome  members  improve;  some  die  out,  but  they  do  not  transmit  a 
progeny  of  crime. 

Among  those  public  influences  on  the  young,  it  has  been  often  a 
qoestion  with  some  whether  the  public  schools  did  not  educate  the 
daughters  of  the  poor  too  much,  and  thus  make  them  discontented  with 
their  condition  and  exposed  to  temptation. 

It  is  said  that  these  working-girls,  seeing  such  fine  dresses  about 
them,  and  learning  many  useless  accomplishments,  have  become  in- 
different to  steady  hard  labor,  and  have  sought  in  vice  for  the  luxu- 
ries which  tbey  first  learned  to  know  in  the  public  schools.  My  own 
observ^ations,  however,  lead   me  to  doubt  whether  this  occurs  unless 
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as  an  exceptional  fact.  The  influence  of  discipline  and  regular  instrnc- 
tion  is  against  the  style  of  character  which  makes  the  prostitute.  Where 
there  is  a  habit  of  work,  there  is  seldom  the  laziness  and  shiftlessuess 
which  especially  cause  or  stimulate  sexual  vice.  Some  working-girls  do, 
no  doubt,  become  discontented  with  their  former  condition,  and  some  rise 
to  a  much  higher,  while  some  fail ;  but  this  happens  everywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  not  to  be  traced  especially  to  the  influence  of  our 
free  schools. 

We  have  spoken  of  the'  greater  tendency  of  large  cities,  as  compared 
with  villages,  in  breaking  up  vicious  families.  There  is  another  ad- 
vantage of  cities  in  this  matter.  The  especial  virtue  of  a  village  com- 
munity is  the  self-respect  and  personal  independence  of  its  members. 
No  benefits  of  charity  or  benevolent  assistance  and  dependence  could 
ever  outweigh  this.  But  this  very  virtue  tends  to  keep  a  wicked  or  idle 
family  in  its  present  condition.  The  neighbors  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
interfering  with  it;  no  one  ad\ise8  or  warns  it;  the  children  grow  up 
as  other  people's  children  do,  in  the  way  the  parents  prefer ;  there  is  do 
machinery  of  charity  to  lift  them  out  of  the  slime ;  and  if  any  of  their 
wealthier  neighbors,  from  motives  of  benevolence,  visited  the  house 
and  attempted  to  improve  or  educate  the  family,  the  effort  would  be  re- 
sented or  misconstrued.  The  whole  family  become  a  kind  of  pariahs; 
they  are  morally  tabooed,  and  grow  up  in  a  vicious  atmosphere  of  their 
own,  and  really  come  out  much  worse  than  a  similar  family  in  the  city. 
This  phenomenon  is  only  a  natural  effect  of  the  best  virtues  of  the 
worst  community. 

In  a  large  town,  on  the  other  hand,  there  exist  machinery  and  organ- 
ization through  which  benevolent  and  religious  persons  can  a]>proach 
such  families,  and  their  good  intentions  not  be  suspected  or  resented. 
The  poor  people  themselves  are  not  so  independent,  and  accept  advice  or 
warning  more  readily.  They  are  not  stamped  in  public  rei)ute  with  a 
bad  name ;  less  is  known  of  them ;  and  the  children  under  new  influ- 
ences break  off'  from  the  vicious  career  of  their  parents  and  grow  up  as 
honest  and  industrious  persons.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  so  much 
charitable  organization  in  the  cities  brings  the  best  talent  and  charac- 
ter of  the  fortunate  classes  to  bear  directly  on  the  unfortunate,  far  more 
than  is  the  fact  in  villages. 

OVEECROWDINa. 

The  source  of  juvenile  crime  and  misery  in  New  York  which  is  the 
most  formidable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to  remove,  is 
the  overcrowding  of  our  population.  The  form  of  the  city  site  is  such— 
the  majority  of  the  dwellings  being  crowded  into  a  narrow  island  be- 
tween two\vater-fronts — that  space  near  the  business  portions  of  the 
city  becomes  of  great  value.  These*  districts  are  necessarily  sought 
for  by  the  laboring  and  mechanic  classes,  as  they  are  near  the  places 
of  employment.  They  are  avoided  by  the  wealthy  on  account  of  the 
population  which  has  already  occupied  so  much  of  them.  The  result 
is  that  the  poor  must  live  in  certain  wards,  and  as  space  is  costly  the 
landlords  supply  them  with  (comparatively)  cheap  dwellings,  by  build- 
ing very  high  and  large  houses,  in  which  great  numbers  of  people  rent 
only  rooms  instead  of  dwellings. 

Were  New  York  a  city  radiating  from  a  center  over  an  almost  unlim- 
ited space,  as  Philadelphia,  lor  instance,  the  laborers  or  the  mechanics 
might  tiike  up  their  abode  anywhere,  and  land  would  be  comparativelj 
cheap,  so  that  that  blessing  of  the  laboring  class  would  be  attainable, 
of  separate  homes  for  each  family. 
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Bat  oil  this  narrow  island  business  is  so  peculiarly  constructed,  and 
population  is  so  much  forced  to  one  exit — toward  the  nortli — aud  the 
poor  have  such  a  singular  objection  to  living  beyond  a  ferry,  that  space 
will  inevitably  continue  very  dear  in  New  York,  and  the  laboring  classes 
will  be  compelled  to  occupy  it. 

To  add  to  the  unavoidable  costliness  of  ground-room  on  this  island, 
has  come  in  the  effect  of  bad  government. 

It  is  oue  of  the  most  unpleasant  experiences  of  the  student  of  polit- 
ical economy  that  the  axioms  of  his  science  can  so  seldom  be  understood 
by  the  masses,  though  their  interests  be  vitally  affected  by  them. 

Thus  every  thoughtful  man  knows  that  each  "new  job"  among  city 
officials,  each  act  of  plunder  of  public  property  by  members  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government,  every  loss  of  income  or  mal-appropriation  or  extrava- 
gance in  the  city's  funds,  must  be  paid  for  by  taxation,  and  that  taxation 
always  falls  heaviest  on  labor. 

The  laboring  classes  of  this  city  rule  it,  and  through  their  especial 
leaders  are  the  great  public  losses  aud  wastefulness  occasioned.  Yet  they 
never  know  that  they  themselves  pay  for  these  continually  in  increased 
rents.  Every  landlord  charges  his  advanced  taxation  in  rent,  and  prob- 
ably a  profit  on  that.  The  tenant  pays  more  f«r  his  room  ;  the  grocer 
more  for  his  shop;  the  butcher  and  tailor  and  shoemaker  and  every  re- 
tailer has  heavier  expenses  from  the  advance  in  rents,  and  each  and  all 
charge  it  on  their  customers.  The  poor  feel  the  final  pressure.  The 
painful  effect  has  been  that  the  expense  for  rent  has  risen  enormously 
with  the  laboring  classes  of  this  city  during  the  last  five  years,  while 
niany  others  of  the  living  expenses  have  nearly  returned  to  the  standard  , 
before  the  war. 

The  influence  of  high  rents  is  to  force  more  people  into  a  given  space, 
in  order  to  economize  and  divide  expense. 

The  latest  trustworthy  statistics  on  this  important  subject  are  from 
the  excellent  reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  for  18G6. 
From  these  it  appears  that  the  First  ward  of  this  city,  with  a  population 
of  58,953,  has  a  rate  of  population  of  196,510  to  the  square  mile,  or  16.1 

square  yards  to  each  person ;  the ward,  with  31,537  population,  has 

a  rate  of  185,512  to  the  square  mile,  or  17.2  yards  to  each  ;  the  Seven- 
teenth ward*  with  79,563,  has  the  rate  of  153,006 ;  the  Fourteenth  ward, 
.^th  23,382,  has  a  rate  of  155,880 ;  the  Thirteenth  ward,  with  26,388,  has 
155,224;  and  so  on  with  others,  though  in  less  proportion.  The  worst 
^wicts  in  London  do  not  at  all  equal  this  crowding  of  population. 

Thas  East  London  shows  the  rate  of  175,816  to  the  square  mile ;  the 
Strand,  161,556;  Saint  Luke's,  151,104;  Holborn,  148,705,  and  Saint 
Jaaes,  Westminster,  144,008. 

K  Articular  districts  of  our  city  be  taken,  they  present  an  even 

?T^ter  massing  of  human  beings  than  the  above  averages  have  shown. 

Thoa,  according  to  the  report  of  the  council  of  hygiene  in  1865,  the 

tenant-house  and  cellar  population  of  the  Fifteenth   ward  numbered 

^'j^l,  packed  in  buildings  over  a  space  less  than  thirty  acres,  exclusive 

of  sb^ts,  which  would  make  the  fearful  rate  of  290,000  to  the  square 

niile.   In  the  Seventeenth  ward,  the  board  of  hefilth  reports  that  in  1868 

4120 houses  contained  95,091  inhabitants,  of  whom  14,016  were  children 

under  five  years.    In  the  same  report,  the  number  of  tenement  houses 

for  the  whole  city  is  given  at  lS,582,  with  an  estimate  of  one-half  the 

whole  population  dwelling  in  them,  say  500,000.    We  quote  an  extract 

from  a  report  of  a  visitor  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  the  First 

ward  describing  the  condition  of  a  tenement  house  : 
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What  do  3'on  think  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  home  I  am  about  to  describe 
below  ? 

To  such  a  hoim?  two  of  our  boys  return  nightly.  In  a  dark  cellar,  filled  with  smoke, 
there  sleep,  all  in  one  room,  with  no  kind  of  partition  dividing  them,  two  meu  and 
their  wives,  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  two  men  and  a  large  boy  of  about  so  von  tcon 
years  of  age,  a  mother  with  two  more  boys,  one  about  ten  years  old  and  one  large  boy 
of  fifteen;  another  woman  with  two  boys,  nine  and  eleven  years  of  age — in  all,  four- 
tern  persovH. 

This  room  I  have  often  visited,  and  the  number  enumerated  probably  falls  below 
rather  than  above  the  average  that  sleep  there. 

It  need  uot  be  said  that  with  overcrowding  such  as  this  there  is 
always  disease,  and  as  naturally  crime.  The  privacy  of  a  home  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  fiivorable  conditions  to  virtue — especially 
in  a  girl.  If  a  female  child  be  born  and  brought  up  in  a  room  of  one  of 
these  tenement  houses,  she  loses  very  early  the  modesty  which  is  the 
gi'eat  shield  of  purity.  Personal  delicacy  becomes  almost  unknown  to 
her.  Living,  sleeping,  and  doing  her  work  in  the  same  apartment  with 
men  andboys  of  various  ages,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  her  to  retain 
any  feminine  reserve,  and  she  passes,  almost  unconsciously,  the  line  of 
purity  at  a  very  early  age.  In  these  dens  of  crowded  humanity,  too, 
other  and  more  unnatural  crimes  are  committed  among  those  of  the 
same  blood  and  family. 

Here,  too,  congregate  some  of  the  worst  of  the  destitute  population  of 
the  city — vagrants,  beggars,  unsuccessful  thieves,  broken-down  drunken 
vagabonds  who  manage  as  yet  to  keep  out  of  the  station-houses,  and  the 
lowest  and  most  bungling  of  the  "sharpers.'' 

Naturally  the  boys,  growing  up  in  such  places,  become,  as  by  a  law  of 
.  nature,  petty  thieves,  pick-pockets,  street-rovers,  beggars,  and  burglars. 
Their  only  salvation  is  that  these  dens  become  so  tilthy  and  haunted 
with  vermin  that  the  lads  themselves  leave  them  in  disgust,  preterriiig 
the  barges  on  the  breezy  docks  or  the  boxes  on  the  sidewalk,  from 
which  eventually  they  are  drawn  into  the  neat  and  comfortable  boys' 
lodging  houses,  and  there  find  themselves  imperceptibly  changed  into 
honest  and  decent  boys.  This  is  the  story  of  thousands  every  year. 
The  cellar  popidation  alone  of  the  city  is  a  source  of  incessant  disease 
and  CI  ime.  And  with  the  more  respectiible  class  of  poor  who  occupy 
the  better  kind  of  tenement  houses,  the  packing  of  human  beings  in 
these  great  caravansaries  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  this  city. 

It  sows  pestilence  and  breeds  every  species  of  criminal  habits.  From 
the  eighteen  thousand  tenement-houses  comes  73  per  cent,  of  the  mor- 
tality of  our  population,  and  we  have  little  doubt  as  much  as  90  per 
cent,  of  the  offenses  against  property  and  person. 

Overcrowding  is  the  one  great  misfortune  of  New  York.  Without  it 
we  should  be  the  healthiest  large  city  in  the  world,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  crimes  which  disgrace  our  civilization  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 
While  this  continues  as  it  does  now,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  thorough 
sanitary,  moral,  or  religious  reform  in  our  worst  wards. 

Few  girls  can  grow  up  to  majority  in  such  dens  as  exist  in  the  First,  • 
Sixth,  Eleventh,  and  Seventeenth  wards  and  be  virtuous;  few  boys  can 
have  such  places  as  homes  and  not  be  thieves  and  vagabonds.    In  such 
pens,  typhus  and  cholera  will  always  be  rife,  and  the  death  rate  reach  its 
most  terrible  maximum. 

While  the  poorest  population  dwell  in  these  cellars  and  crowded 
attics,  neither  Sunday-schools,  nor  churches,  nor  missions,  nor  charities 
can  accomplish  a  thorough  reform. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  remedy  this  terrible  evil!  Experience 
has  proved  that  our  remedial  agencies  can,  in  individual  cases,  cure 
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even  the  evils  resulting  from  this  unuatural  condensing  of  i>opnlation. 
That  is,  we  can  point  to  hundreds  of  lads  and  youjig  girls  who  were 
born  and  reared  in  such  crowded  dens  of  humanity,  but  who  have  been 
transformed  into  virtuous,  well-behaved,  and  industrious  joung  men  and 
women,  by  the  quiet  daily  influence  of  our  industrial  schools  and  lodg- 
iDg-houses. 

Still  these  cases  of  reform  are  in  truth  exceptions.  The  natural  and 
legitimate  influence  of  such  massing  of  population  is  all  in  the  direction  • 
of  immorality  and  degeneracy.  Whatever  would  lessen  that  would  at 
once,  as  by  a"  necessary  law,  diminish  crime,  and  poverty,  and  disease. 
The  greatremedies  are  to  be  looked  for  in  broad  general  provisions  for 
distributing  i>opulation. 

Thus  far  the  means  of  communication  between  business  New  York 
and  the  suburbs  have  been  singularly-  defective.  An  underground  rail- 
way, with  cheap  workmen's  trains,  or  elevated  railways,  with  similar 
conveniences,  connecting  Westchester  County  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  or  suburbs  laid  out  in  New  Jersey  or  on  Long  Island,  expressly  for 
working  people,  with  cheap  connections  with  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
would  soon  make  a  vast  ditterence  in  the  concentration  of  population 
in  our  lower  wards.  It  is  true  that  English  experience  would  show  that 
laboring  men,  after  a  dreary  day's  work,  cannot  bear  the  jar  of  railway 
traveling.  There  must  be,  however,  many  varieties  of  labor — such  as 
work  in  factories  and  the  like,  where  a  little  movement  in  a  railroad  train 
at  the  close  of  a  day  would  be  a  refreshment.  Then  as  the  laboring  class 
was  concentrated  in  suburban  districts,  the  various  occupations  which 
attend  them — such  as  grocers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  others — would 
follow,  and  be  established  near  them. 

Many  nationalities  among  our  working  class  have  an  especial  fondness 
for  gardens  and  patches  of  land  about  their  houses.  This  would  be  an 
additional  attraction  to  such  settlements;  and  with  easy  and  cheap  com- 
luunicatiou  we  might  soon  have  tens  of  thousands  of  our  laborers  and 
mechanics  settled  in  pleasant  and  healthy  little  suburban  villages,  eiuth 
l)trhaps  having  his  own  small  house  and  garden;  and  the  children  grow- 
ing up  under  far  better  influences,  moral  and  physical,  than  they  could 
possibly  enjoy  in  tenement  houses. 

There  are  many  districts  within  half  an  hourof  New  York  where  such 
plots  could  be  laid  out  at  $500  each,  which  would  pay  a  handsome  profit 
to  the  owneE,  or  where  a  cottage  could  be  let  with  advantage  for  the 
I»rv8ent  rent  of  a  tenement  attic.  Improved  comm  unications  have  already 
removed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  middle  class  from  the  city,  to  ail 
tlie  surrounding  neighborhood,  to  the  immense  relief  of  themselves  and 
finiiilies.  Equal  conveniences,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  laboring  class, 
^'ill  soon  cause  multitudes  of  these  to  live  in  the  suburban  districts.  The 
obstacle,  however,  as  in  all  efforts  at  improvement  for  the  working  peo- 
ple, is  in  their  own  ignorance  and  timidity,  and  their  love  of  the  crowd 
and  bustle  of  a  city. 

More  remote  even  than  relief  by  improved  communications  is  a  possi- 
ble check  to  high  rents  by  a  better  government.  A  cheap  and  honest 
government  of  the  masses  in  New  York  would  at  once  lower  taxation 
and  bring  down  rents.  The  enormous  prices  demanded  for  one  or  two 
small  rooms  in  a  tenement  houge  are  a  measure  (in  part)  of  the  cost  of 
our  city  government. 

Another  alleviation  to  our  overcrowding  has  often  been  projKJSed, 
but  never  vigorously  acted  upon,  as  we  are  persuaded  it  might  be,  and 
that  is  the  making  the  link  between  the  demand  for  labor  in  our  country 
disiricts  and  the  supply  in  New  York  closer.    The  success  of  the  Chil- 
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clren's  Aid  Society  in  the  transfer  of  devStitute  and  homeless  children  to 
homes  in  the  West,  and  of  the  commissioners  of  emigration  in  their 
*'  Labor  Exchanj^e/'  indicate  what  might  be  accomplished  by  a  grand 
organized  movement  for  transferring  onr  unemployed  labor  to  the  fields 
of  the  West.  It  is  tnie  they  would  not  carry  away  our  poorest  class, 
yet  it  would  relieve  the  pressure  of  population  hero  on  space,  and  thus 
give  more  room  and  occupation  for  all. 

But  admitting  that  we  cannot  entirely  prevent  the  enormous  massing 
of  people,  such  as  prevails  in  our  Eleventh  and  Seventeenth  wanls,  we  can 
certainly  control  it  by  legislation. 

The  recent  sanitary  acts  of  New  York  attempt  to  hold  in  check  the 
mode  of  building  tenement  houses,  requiring  certain  means  of  venti- 
lation and  exit,  forbidding  the  filling  up  the  entire  space  between  the 
houses  with  dwellings,  and  otherwise  seeking  to  improve  the  condition 
of  such  tenement  houses.  There  only  need  two  steps  further,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  British  lodging-house  acta,  removing  altogether  the  cellar 
population  when  under  certain  unhealthy  conditions,  and  the  other  limit- 
ing hy  law  the  number  who  can  occupy  a  given  space  in  a  tenement 
room.  The  British  acts  assign  240  cubic  feet  as  the  lowest  space  admis- 
sible for  each  tenant  or  lodger,  and  if  the  inspector  find  less  space  than 
that  occupied  he  at  once  enters  a  complaint,  and  the  owner  or  landlonl 
is  obliged  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  occupants  under  strict  penalties. 
A  provision  of  this  nature  in  our  New  York  laws  would  break  up  our 
worst  dens  and  scatter  their  tenants  or  lodgers. 

The  removal  of  the  cellar  population  from  a  large  proportion  of  their 
dwellings  should  also  be  made.  Liverpool  removed  20,000  cellar  occn- 
pants  in  one  year — 1847 — to  the  immense  gain,  both  moral  and  sanitary, 
of  the  city.  New  York  needs  the  reform  quite  as  much.  There  need 
be  no  real  hardship  in  such  a  measure,  as  the  tenants  could  find  accora 
modations  in  other  parts  of  the  city  or  the  suburbs ;  and  some  would 
perhaps  emigrate  to  the  country. 

One  often  jiroposed  remedy  for  ills  of  our  tenant-house  system — ^the 
"  model  lodging-l^ouse,"  has  never  been  fairly  tried  here.  The  theory 
of  this  agency  of  reform  is,  that  if  a  tenement-house  can  be  constructetl 
on  the  best  sanitary  principles,  with  good  ventilation,  with  a  limited 
number  of  tenants,  no  overcrowding,  and  certain  important  conveni- 
ences to  the  lodgers,  all  under  moral  supervision,  (so  that  tenants  of  no- 
toriously bad  character  are  excluded,)  and  such  a  house  can  be  shown 
to  pay,  say  7  per  cent,  net,  this  will  become  a  "  model  ^  to  the  builders 
of  tenement-houses;  some  building  after  the  same  style  because  public 
opinion  and  their  own  conscience  require  it,  others  because  comi>etition 
compels  it.  Thus,  in  time,  the  mode  of  structure  and  occupancy  of  all 
the  new  tenement-houses  wonld  be  changed  by  the  "  model-houses." 

But  to  attain  this  desirable  end,  the  ''model  houses"  must  first  pay 
a  profit,  and  a  fair  one.  So  long  as  they  do  not  succeed  in  this  they  are 
a  failure,  however  benevolent  their  object  and  comfortable  their  arrange- 
ments. In  this  point  of  view  the  "Wakelow  houses"  in  Ix)ndon  area 
success,  and  do  undoubtedly  intiuence  the  mode,  building,  .ind  manage- 
ment of  private  tenement-houses ;  in  this,  also,  the  "  Peabody  houses'* 
are  not  a  success  and  will  have  no  permanent  influence. 

The  model-houses  in  London  for  lodging  single  men  have,  as  the 
writer  witnessed,  changed  and  elevated  the  whole  class  of  similivr 
private  lodging-houses.  The  experiment  ought  to  be  tried  here,  on  a 
purely  business  basis,  by  some  of  our  wealthy  men.  The  evil  of  crowded 
tenement-houses  might  be  immensely  alleviated  by  such  a  remetly. 
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THE  (JREAT  PREVENTIVE  MEASURES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  extended  movemeuts  for  the  prevention  of  youtliful  poverty  and 
crime  which  I  am  about  very  briefly  to  note  originated  in  1853  with  the 
writer  and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  of  whom  only  three  or  four  are  now 
living,  our  first  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  being  our  main-stay 
through  all  these  years. 

We  had  all  been  deeply-  moved  by  the  terrible  suffering  and  crime 
among  the  neglected  children  of  this  city,  and  resolved  to  form  an 
organization  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject.  We  took  an  office  on  the 
corner  of  Amity  street  and  Broadway,  the  whole  force  being  at  first  the 
writer  and  an  office-boy.  We  organized  as  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  New  York  and  w  ere  subsequently  incorporated,  in  1855. 

From  the  beginning  we  aimed  at  four  different  objects:  First  and 
foremost,  at  removing,  after  a  short  probation,  the  floating  and  home- 
less boys  and  girls  of  the  city  to  places  and  homes  in  tlie  country  ;  second, 
at  opening  industrial  schools  and  workshops  for  the  chihlren  of  the  poor, 
f^jpecially  for  little  girls  who  had  homes,  but  who  were  too  ragged, 
dirty,  irregular  in  attendance,  or  too  much  in  want  of  food  and  clothing 
to  attend  the  public  schools,  and  who  w^ere  growing  up  as  petty  thieves 
aod  httle  vagabonds ;  third,  we  proposed  to  found  lodging  houses  for 
the  homeless  children,  where  they  could  be  sheltered,  partly  fed,  in- 
structed, brought  under  moral  influences,  and  at  length  provided  with 
hmes;  and  fourth,  to  open/rce  reading-rooms^  as  a  means  of  improving 
and  elevating  the  youth  of  the  lowest  wards. 

For  ne^irly  twenty  years  we  have  steadily  aimed  at  these  various  ob- 
jects, through  opposition,  under  persecution,  amid  the  financial  bank- 
niptiy  of  the  mercantile  community  on  whom  we  depend,  and  during 
the  great  war  for  the  life  of  the  Union.  The  plan  as  it  was  first  formed, 
^e  can  modestly  say,  has  been  justified  by  events  and  blessed  by  Provi- 
dence, 

Ocr  annual  income  has  increased  from  $4,732.77  to  about  $175,000. 
We  have  now  about  seventy  teachers  employed,  and  various  other 
agentj^  We  have  transplanted  to  country  homes  over  20,000  poor  boys 
a«<l  girls ;  during  the  past  year,  3,386.  We  have  now  nineteen  indus- 
trial schools  and  twelve  night-schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
VM  and  au  average  of  about  2,900. 

We  have  five  lodging-houses — four  for  boys  and  one  for  girls — with 
an  aggregate  attendance  through  the  year  of  11,028  diflerent  children, 
and  an  average  of  over  400  each  night. 

^  lu  one  lodging-house  alone — the  newsboys' — there  have  been  over 
^,000  different  boys  since  its  oi>ening. 

There  are  also  five  reading-rooms  for  lads  and  young  men  under 
charge  of  the  society. 

For  all  these  movements  there  have  been  expended  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  society  $1,093,923.48. 

From  our  industrial  schools  but  the  smallest  proportion  ever  turn  out 
criminals  or  paupers ;  probably  not  five  out  of  one  thousand. 

Of  the  children  sent  to  the  country,  comparatively  few  return  to  the 
city,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  a  very  hopefully  small  percentage 
are  ever  chargeable  on  the  community  or  commit  criminal  offenses. 
Great  numbers  are  now  filling  places  of  trust  and  usefulness  through- 
out the  country.  Some  are  possessed  of  liyge  properties,  and  others 
are  thriving  as  teachers  or  in  professions. 

All  these  various  branches  of  our  preventive  charity  have  attracted 
to  them  the  most  humane  and  enlightencjd  men  and  women  of  the  city, 
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who  have  devoted  a  vast  deal  of  labor  and  time  and  means  to  this  work 
of  "  saving  the  chiklren"  from  crime  and  pauperism. 

It  is  to  their  cooperation  and  generous  assistance, under  Providence, 
that  its  success  is  due. 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  other  large  city  has  founded  so  extensive  an 
organization  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile  crime.  Since  our  o[>ening« 
a  similar  society  was  founded,  at  our  suggestion,  in  Brooklyn,  which 
has  now  several  lodging-houses.  Newsboys'  lodging-houses  have  also 
been  founded,  in  imitation  of  ours,  in  Toronto,  New  Orleans,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Chicago,  and  other  cities.  Some  of  them,  however, 
have  not  succeeded.  *A  new  one  has  recently  been  opened  in  London, 
in  Gray's  Inn  Court,  in  imitation  of  the  New  York  house. 

At  present  about  one  half  of  the  income  of  the  Childrens'  Aid  So- 
ciety is  derived  from  public  sources  a!ld  one  half  from  private  subscrip- 
tion. 

Besides  these  preventive  measures  should  be  mentioned  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Home  of  the  Friendless,  the  well  known  labors  of  the  Five 
Points'  Missions,  the  Howard  Mission,  Wilson  School,  and  the  various 
church  and  mission  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

THE  RESULTS 

of  all  these  preventive  and  education<al  movements  are  best  shown  by 
the  following  statistics  of  juvenile  crime,  taken  Irom  the  reports  of  the 
city  prisons  and  the  police. 

CRIME  CHECKED  AMONG  GIRLS. 

We  have  compared  especially  those  offenses  of  which  children  or 
youth  are  usually  guilty — such  as  "  vagrancy,"  which  includes,  undoubt- 
edly, open  prostitution,  as  well  as  homelessness  and  general  vagabond- 
ism, ^'  petty  larceny,"  and  "  pocket-picking."  The  date  of  the  year,  it 
should  be  noticed,  is  always  twelve  months  in  advance,  owing  to  the 
time  of  issue  of  the  reports,  so  that  the  statistics  for  1871,  for  instance, 
ai)ply  to  1870. 

Of  female  vagrants  there  were  imprisoned,  in  all  our  city  prisons  in— 

1K^7 3,449     1863 1,756 

lKi9 5,778     1H64 1.3I*,» 

IWJO 5,8!K)     1869 756 

1801 3,172   1870 671 

1862 2,243  |  1871 .-Vl" 

We  have  omitted  some  of  the  years  on  account  of  want  of  space  ;  they 
do  not,  however,  change  the  steady  rate  of  decrease  in  this  offense. 

Thus,  in  eleven  years,  the  imprisonments  of  female  vagrants  have 
fallen  off  from  5,880  to  548.  This  surely  is  a  good  show ;  and  yet  in  that 
period  our  population  increased  about  13J  per  cent.,  so  that,  according 
to  the  usual  law,  the  commitments  should  have  been  this  year  over 
6,673.» 

'  The  popniatioii  of  New  York  increajwjd  from  814,224,  in  1860,  to  915,520,  in  1870.  or 
only  about  12i  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  tlie  previous  decade  was  about  50  per  cent.  There  can  be  no  doobt 
that  the  falling  off  is  entirely  in  the  middle  classes,  wno  have  removed  t^)  the  neighbor- 
ing rural  districts.  The  classes  from  which  most  of  the  criminals  come  have  nuaonbf- 
edly  increased,  as  before,  at  leas450  per  cent. 

I  have  retainetl  for  ten  years,  however,  the  ratio  of  the  censos,  12|  per  cent. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  police,  the  re- 
turns are  almost  equally  encouraging,  though  the  classification  of  arrests 
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1H69 ...I,07H 

1870 TOl 

1S71 914 


does  not  exactly  correspond  with  th.'it  of  iinprisounients ;   that  is,  a 
person  may  be  arrested  for  vagrancy,  and  sentenced  for  some  other 
offeuse,  and  vice  versa. 
The  reports  of  arrests  of  female  vagrants  run  thus : 

1^1 ..2,161 

l-^ 2,008 

1^ 1,728 

m 1,591  I 

We  have  not,  unfortunately,  statistics  further  back  than  1861. 
Another  crime  of  young  girls  is  thieving  or  petty  larceny.    The  rate 
of  commitments  runs  thus  for  females : 

K^ 944  1865 977 

15^0 890  1869 9Hi» 

1^1 880  1870 740 

\^ 1,1:J3  1871 572 

1^ 1,131 

The  increase  of  this  crime  during  the  war.  in  the  years  1863  and  1864, 
Is  very  marked ;  but  in  twelve  years  it  has  fallen  from  944  to  572,  though, 
according  to  the  increase  of  the  population,  it  would  have  been  naturally 
1,076. 

The  classification  of  commitments  of  those  under  fifteen  years  only 
rang  back  a  few  years.  The  number  of  little  girls  imprisoned  the  i)ast 
few  years  is  as  follows : 


lf63. 


403 
295 
275 


1868. 
1870. 
1871. 


289 
281 
212 


CEIME  CHECKED  AMONG  THE  BOYS. 


1865 1,350 

1870 1,140 

1871 994 


The  imprisonments  of  males  for  offenses  which  boys  are  likely  to  com- 
mit, though  not  so  encouraging  as  with  the  girls,  shows  that  juvenile 
trime  is  fairly  under  control  in  this  city.  Thus  "vagrancy''  must  in- 
dude  many  of  the  crimes  of  boys ;  under  this  head  we  find  the  following 
eommitmeuts  of  males: 

^«9 2,829 

1^ 2,708 

l*^ 1,203 

1^ 1,147 

Id  twelve  years  a  reduction  from  2,829  to  994,  when  the  natural  in- 
crease should  have  been  up  to  3,225. 
Petty  larceny  is  a  boy's  crime ;  the  record  stands  thus  for  males : 

1^' 2,450 

1-^* 2,626 

l-^O 2,575 

l^ 2,347 

A  decrease  in  fourteen  years  of  502,  when  the  natural  increase  should 
iiave  brought- the  number  to  2,861. 

Of  boys  under  fifteen  imprisoned,  the  record  stands  thus  since  the 
Dew  classification : 

^^ 1,965 

i^ 1,9:34 

I^ 1,872 


1869 2.3;fc* 

1870 2,168 

1871 1,978 


1870 1,625 


1871. 


1,017 


Of  males  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  in  our  city  prisons,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  record : 


^^7 2,592 

lHo9 2,636 

1«0 2,207 

l««l 2,408 


1868 2,927 

1870 2,876 

1871 2,936 
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It  often  happens  that  youthful  criminals  are  arrested  who  are  not  im- 
prisoned. The  reports  of  the  board  of  police  will  give  us  other  indica- 
tions that,  even  here,  juvenile  crime  has  at  length  been  diminished  iu 
its  sources. 

'"   y  ARRESTS. 

The  arrests  of  pickpockets  run  thus  since  1861,  the  limit  of  returns 
accessible: 


1861. 
1862. 
1665. 

1867. 


466 
300 
275 
345 


1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 


...  348 

...  303 

,.  274 

...  313 


In  ten  years  a  reduction  of  153  in  the  arrests  of  pickpockets. 
In  petty  larceny  the  returns  stand  thus  in  brief: 


1862 4,107 

1865 5,240 

1867 5,269 


1870. 
1871. 


4,909 
3,912 


A  decrease  in  nine  years  of  195. 
Arrests  of  girls  alone  under  twenty : 


1863 3,132  I 

1867 2,588  | 


1870 1.993 

1871 1,820 


When  we  consider  the  enormous  destruction  of  property,  the  cost  to 
the  public  of  their  prosecution  and  support,  and  the  loss  of  productive 
energy  which  all  these  youthful  criminals  occasioned  to  society  by  their 
offenses  and  imprisonment,  we  can  approximate  the  immense  saving, 
even  in  a  pecuniary  respect,  to  the  city,  of  labors  which  thus  reduce  the 
number  of  vagrants,  thieves,  and  convicts. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  no  outlay  of  public  money  or  of  private 
charity  is  so  productive,  or  pays  so  w^ell,  as  that  for  educational  and 
charitable  enterprises  like  our  own. 


D -REVIEW  OF  THE  STATE  AND  CONDITION  OF  PENAL  AND 
REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Note. — An  extended  paper  on  the  county  jails,  State  prisons,  houses 
of  correction,  houses  of  refuge,  and  reform  schools  of  the  United  JStatcs 
has  been  prepared  for  publication  as  a  part  of  the  present  report,  but 
such  an  avalanche  of  work  was  precipitated  upon  the  Public  Printer, 
taxing  the  resources  of  his  office  to  its  utmost  capacity  for  weeks,  and 
even  months,  that  it  was  found  absolutely  impossible  to  get  the  Com- 
missioner's report  out  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  congress  of  Lon- 
don on  any  other  condition  than  that  of  curtailing  the  document  by  the 
8upi)ression  of  that  portion  of  it.  This  suppression  had  to  be  assented 
to,  however  reluctantly,  upon  the  principle  expressed  in  the  homely 
adage  that  '*  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread." 

CHARLES  L.  BRACE, 

Chairman. 

New  York,  January  27, 1871. 
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APP£]¥DIX. 


THE  NATIONAL   PRISON   ASSOCIATION   OF   THE    UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA.* 

I.— Officers  of  the  association  for  1872. 

PresideHt, — Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  Utica,  New  York. 

VicePre^idenis. — Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  Speaker  United  States  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  Augusta,  Mafbe ;  Hon.  Daniel  Haines,  Hamburgh, 
New  Jersey ;  Hon.  Francis  Lieber,  LL.  D.,  48  East  Thirty-fourth  street, 
New  York;  General  Amos  Pilsbury,  superintendent  Albany  Peniten- 
tiary, Albany,  New  York ;  Hon.  Conrad  Baker,  governor  of  Indiana, 
lodianapoHs,  Indiana. 

Treasurer. — Salem  H.  Wales,  esq.,  520  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

Corresponding  ISecretary. — E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.,LL.D.;  office,  194  Broad- 
t«v;  residence,  Irvington,  New  York. 

Recording  Secretary. — Bradford  K.  Peirce,  D.  D.,  chaplain  House  of 
Befage,  Randall's  Island,  New  York. 

II. — Board  of  directors. 

Samnel  Allinson,  Yardville,  New  Jersey. 

William  H.  Aspinwall,  esq.,  33  University  Place,  New  York. 

Hod.  Conrad  Baker,  governor  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  232  East  Fifteenth  street.  New  York. 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  Speaker  United  States  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Bev.  Charles  L.  Brace,  secretary  Children's  Aid  Society,  19  Fourth 
«twet,  New  York. 

IK.  Brockway,  esq.,  superintendent  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

J«ne8  Brown,  esq.,  38  East  Thirty-seventh  street.  New  York. 

Charles  F.  Coffin,  president  board  of  directors,  House  of  Eefuge,  Eich- 
ii^ond,  Indiana. 

Hon.  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  president  Columbia  College  Law 
Scbod,  37  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

^'  S.  Griffith,  esq.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Hon.  Daniel  Haines,  Hamburgh,  New  Jersey. 

B.  W.  Hatch,  M.  D.,  superintendent  State  Reform  School,  West  Meri- 
den,  Connecticut. 

Hon.  K.  B.  Hayes,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Jtorris  K.  Jesnp,  esq.,  69  Liberty  street,  New  York. 

John  Taylor  Johnston,  esq.,  119  Liberty  street.  New  York. 

Hon.  Francis  Lieber,  LL.  D.,  48  East  Thirty-fourth  street,  New  York. 

A.  J.  Onrt,  M.  D.,  corresponding  secretary  board  of  public  charities, 
"37  Walnut  street,  Philailelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

'  It  iva»  l>y  this  attsociation  that  the  iutemational  peoiteutiary  congress  was  first 
formally  propofsed,  and  by  it  the  work  of  preparation  has  been  mainly  conducted, 
tbroQgh  its  correBpouding  secretary,  who  was  also  clothed  with  an  official  character 
f»)'  a  commission  from  the  Pre»ideut  of  the  United  States  to  represent  the  Oovernment 
in  the  congress. 

S.  Ex.  30 16 
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B.  K.  Peirce,  D.  D.,  chaplain  House  of  Refuge,  Handall's  Island,  New 
York. 

General  Amos  Pilsbury,  superintendent  Albany  penitentiary,  Albany, 
New  Y»k. 

F.  B., Sanborn,  esq.,  editor,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  Utica,  New  York. 

Hon.  L.  Stanford,  Sacramento,  Califofnia. 

Oliver  S.  Strong,  esq.,  president  board  of  managers  New  York  Hooae 
of  Refuge,  61  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Salem  H.  Wales,  520  Fifth  avenue. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  William  Welker,  Goldsborough,  North  Carolina. 

A.  R.  Wetmore,  president  board  of  managers  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum,  365  Greenwich  street.  New  York. 

Hon.  R.  K.  White,  Louisville,  Kentuck3% 

John  E.  Williams,  esq.,  president  Metropolitan  National  Bank,  108 
Broadway,  New  York. 

E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  194  Broadway,  New  York. 

HI. — Standing  committees. 

1.  Executive  committee. — The  president,  treasurer,  corresponding  8e^ 
retary,  and  recording  secretary,  ex  officio  ^  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  Eev. 
Charles  L.  Brace,  and  O.  S.  Strong. 

2.  Committee  on  criminal  law  reform. — H.  Seymour,  F.  Lieber,  Danid 
Haines,  Conrad  Baker,  James  G.  Blaine,  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  R.  B. 
Hayes. 

3.  Committee  on  prison  discipline. — F.  B.  Sanborn,  Z.  R.  Brockway, 
Amos  Pilsbury,  A.  J.  Ourt,  G.  William  Welker. 

4.  Committee  on  juvenile  delinquency. — C.  L.  Brace,  B.  K.  Peirce,  O.  S. 
Strong,  E.  W.  Hatch,  A.  R.  Wetmore. 

5.  Committee  on  discharged  prisoners. — Samuel  Allinson,  Daniel  Haloes, 
Charles  Coffin,  R.  K.  White,  G.  S.  Griffith. 

IV. — Corresponding  meimbers. 

John  Stewart  Mill,  esq.,  Blackheath  Park,  Kent,  England. 

Mr.  Commissioner  M.  1).  Hill,  Heath  House,  Stapleton,  near  Bristol, 
England. 

Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  Red  Lodge  Reformatory,  Bristol,  England. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  South  street,  London,  England. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  C.  B.,  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge,  Eng- 
land. 

Sir  John  Bowring,  Claremont,  Exeter,  England. 

Frederic  Hill,  esq.,  27  Thurlow  Road,  Hampstead,  London,  England. 

Edwin  Hill,  esq.,  No.  1  Saint  Mark's  Square,  Regent's  Park,  London, 
England. 

Miss  Florence  Hill,  Heath  House,  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  England. 

Miss  Joanna  Margaret  Hill,  Birmingham,  England. 

Alfred  Aspland,  esq.,  Dukeufield,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  England. 

William  Tallack,  esq.,  No.  5  Bishopsgate  street,  Without,  London, 
England. 

Charles  Ford,  esq.,  24  New  street.  Spring  Gardens,  London,  England. 

Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  inspector  of  reformatories,  15  Parliament  street, 
London,  England. 

W.  L.  Sargaut,  esq.,  Birmingham,  England. 

Edwin  Chadwick,  esq.,  Montlake,  England. 
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A  Angus  Croll,  esq.,  Putney,  England. 

Miss  Francis  Power  Oobbe,  26  Hereford  Square,  London,  England. 

George  W.  Hastings,  esq.,  1  Adam  street,  Adelphi,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

T.  B.  LL  Baker,  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester,  England. 

T.  L  Murray  Browne,  esq.,  No.  4  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,. 
En^laDd. 

Edwin  Pears,  esq..  Secretary  of  British  Social  Science  Association, 
Ho.  1  Adam  street,  Adelphi,  London,  England. 

Captain  B.  F.  Du  Cane,  surveyor  general  of  prisons,  No.  44  Parliament 
street,  London,  England. 

John  Lentaigue,  esq.,  inspector  of  county  and  borough  jails,  Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Patrick  Joseph  Murray,  esq.,  director  of  convict  prisons,  Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Captain  J.  Barlow,  director  of  convict  prisons,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

M.  Bonneville  de  Marsaugy,  7  rue  Penthi^vre,  Paris,  France. 

M.  Victor  Boumat,  20  rue  Jacob,  Paris,  France. 

M.  E.  Robin,  (pasteur,)  21  rue  Piat,  BellevjUe,  Paris,  France. 

M.  J.  Jaillant,  director  of  prisons,  ministry  of  the  interior,  Paris, 
France. 

M.  Jules  de  Lamarque,  chief  of  bureau,  direction  of  prisons,  Paris, 
France. 

I>r.  Prosper  Despine,  12  rue  du  Loisor,  Marseilles,  France. 

M.  Charles  Lucas,  member  of  the  Institute,  Paris,  France. 

M.  le  Vicompt  d'Haussonville,  member  of  the  national  assembly, 
rne  St.  Dominique,  Paris,  France. 

M.  Auguste  Demetz,  92  rue  de  la  Victoire.  Paris,  France. 

M.  A.  Corne,  sous-prefect,  St.  Omer,  France. 

M.  Berden,  administrator  of  prisons,  Brusseles,  Belgium. 

M.  J.  Stevens,  inspector  general  of  prisons,  Bi'usseles,  Belgium. 

^L  Anguste  Visschers  lOG,  rue  Koyale,  Brusseles,  Belgium. 

Mr.  Alstorphius  Grovelink,  inspector  of  i)risons,  the  Hague,  Nether- 
lands. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Suringar,  president  of  tbe  Netherlands  Society  for  the 
Moral  Reform  of  Prisoners,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

^.Dr.  Laurillard,  secretary  of  same,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

Mr.  B,  J.  Ploos  Von  Amstel,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

I^r.  Gnillaume,  director  of  the  Penitentiary,  Neuch^tel,  Switzerland. 

^.Max  Wirth,  chief  of  the  statistical  bureau,  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Signer  F.  Cardon,  director  general  of  prisons,  Rome,  ItaTy. 

Sifiior  M.  Bettrani-Scalia,  inspector  general  of  prisons,  Home,  Italy. 

Bsion  Franz  Von  Holtzendorff,  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Beriin,  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Bev.  Dr.  Wichern,  director  of  the  Rauhe  Hans,  Horn,  near  Hamburg, 
Germany, 

Mr.ir.  Bruiin,  director  of  prisons,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

^•— Life  dikectobs  by  the  contribution  op  two  hundred  dol- 
ubs  or  upward,  at  one  time,  to  the  funds  of  the  associa- 
no5. 

Timothy  M.  Allyn,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

James  Brown,  New  York. 

Morris  K.  Jesnp,  New  York. 

W.  Soldatenkofif,  St  Petersburg,  Russia. 
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VI.— Life  members  by  the  contribution  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars OR  UPWARD  AT  ONE  TIME. 

William  H.  Aspinwall,  New  York. 
W.  Amory,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
H.  K.  Corning,  Kew  York. 
Erastus  Corning,  Albany,  New  York. 

D.  Denny,  Boston,  Massachasetts. 
Edward  Earle,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
George  B.  Emerson,  Boston,  Massachasetts. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Holden,  Providence,  Ehode  Island. 
Joseph  Howland,  Matteawan,  New  York. 

John  Taylor  Johnston,  New  York. 
Amos  Pilsbury,  Albany,  New  York. 
Jonathan  Sturges,  New  York. 
N.  Thayer,  Boston,  Massachasetts. 

E.  C.  Wines,  New  York. 
John  David  Wolfe,  New  York. 

vn. — Contributions  to  the  National  Prison  Association  from 
May,  1871,  to  May,  1872. 

California. 
Mrs.  L.  Hutchison,  Bishop  Creek flO 

Connecticut. 

Timothy  M.Allyn,  Hartford |500 

James  E.  English,  New  Haven 25 

R.  8.  FeUowes,  New  Haven ' 10 

Rev.  Thos.  K.  Fessenden,  Farmlnffton 10 

Miss  M.  W.  Wells,  Hartford .._.        35 

570 

Illinois, 
Geo.  W.  Perkins,  Pontiac 10 

Indiana, 
Oharles  F.  Coffin,  Richmond 10 

Kentucky, 
P.  Caldwell,  LouisvUle 10 

Maryland, 
W.R.  Lincoln, Baltimore 10 

Ma^Mckusetis, 

W.  Amory,  Boston 100 

William  J.  Bowditch,  Boston 10 

Gridley  J.  F.  Bryant,  Boston 10 

John  W.  Candler,  Boston 50 

Cash,  Boston 10 

D.  Denny,  Boston 100 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Durant,  Boston 50 

Edward  Earle,  Worcester ^ , 100 

Geo.  B.  Emerson,  Boston 100 

Charles  O.  Foster,  Boston ^ 

A.  Hardy,  Boston  25 

S.  G.  Howe,  Boston 10 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Boston 10 

Samnel  Johnson,  Boston 10 

H.  P.  Kidder,  Boston 50 

O.  W.  Peabody,  Boston 50 

Avery  Plumer,  Boston 10 
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M.S.Scndder,  Boston |80 

E.  8.  Tobey,  Boston 50 

Xithaniel  Thayer,  Boston 100 

J.  C.  Tyler,  Boston 10 

SttDQelD.  Warren,  Boston 50 

$950 

Michigan, 

CGoldBmith,  Detroit 10 

EV.N.Lothrop,  Detroit 10 

RMcLelUnd,  Detroit 10 

James  McMillen,  Detroit 10 

John  8.  Newbeny,  Detroit 10 

C.J.Walker,  Detroit 10 

60 

Xftc  Hampshire. 

Eer.  William  Clark,  Andover •    10 

N9W  York, 

William  H.  Asplnwall,  New  York 900 

James  Brown,  New  York 400 

Stewart  Brown,  New  York 100 

R  K.  Corning,  New  York 150 

Enstos  Corning,  Albany 200 

WinthropS-Gilman,  New  York 100 

Joseph  How  land,  Matteawan 150 

James  Hunter,  New  York 20 

Morris  K.Jesnp,  New  York 200 

JobuTarWr  Johnston,  New  York 100 

Baary  T.  Morgan,  New  York 50 

Amos  Pilsbury,  Albany 100 

H.  F.  Phinney,  Cooperstown 25 

GoyRichards,  New  York 45 

Jonathan  Stnrges,  New  York 150 

E.C.  Wines,  New  York 200 

John  David  Wolfe,  New  York 200 

W«ton  A  Gray,  New  York 100 

8ale«  a  Wales,  New  York 100 

Jain  E.  Williams,  New  York GO 

2.640 

Ohio. 

G.£.Howe,  Lancaster 10 

Jfaa-B.  A  8.  Janney,  Columbus 10 

-  ^ 
Pennsylvania. 

H«fy  Cordier,  Claremont,  Allegheny  County 50 

T.E  Kevin,  Allegheny 10 

00 

Bhode  Island. 

A.  B.  Boniside,  Providence 10 

AaBsKtow,  Providence 20 

Jj»b  Donnell,  Pawtncket 10 

'■•W.Hoppin,  Providence 10 

™.M»iT  A.  Holden;  Providence 100 

^*at  H.Ives,  Providence , 60 

WilliiBi  J.  King,  Providence 40 

Mrs.  Henry  Lippitt,  Providence - 20 

JesM  Metcalf,  Providence 10 

«<hPWelford,  Providence 10 

^rs-G.M.  Richmond,  Providence 30 

Mi*  Caroline  Kichmoud,  Providence 20 

A  A  W.  Spracne,  Providence 100 

•^tmesY.  Smith  &  Nichol,  Providence 40 

Amos  D.  Smith,  Providence 10 

H.  J.  steere.  Providence 10 

James  Tillinghast,  Providence 20 

fioyalC.  Taft,  Providence 20 

Bev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  Providence 20 

680 
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Russia. 
W.Soldatenkoff,  St.  Petersburg |20<> 


Total  coDtributions  for  the  year 5,12<^ 

VIII.— Act  op  incorporation. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc^  represented  in  senate  and  assemblyj 

do  enact  as  follows : 
Section  1.  Horatio  Seymour,  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Francis  Lieber, 
Amos  Pilsbury,  James  Brown,  William  H.  Aspinwall,  John  Taylor 
Johnston,  John  E.  Williams,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Morris  K.  Jesop, 
Isaac  Bell,  James  G.  Blaine,  Conrad  Baker,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
Daniel  Haines,  Enoch  C.  Wines,  Oliver  S.  Strong,  Bradford  K.  Peirce, 
Charles  L.  Brace,  Charles  F.  Cotfin,  Howard  Potter,  Henry  S.  Terbell, 
Z.  R.  Brockway,  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Edward  W.  Hatch,  and  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors  in  office,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  cori>orate 
and  politic,  by  the  name  of  *'  The  National  Prison  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America,''  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  and  rec- 
ommend plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  following ;  that  is  to 
say— 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  public  offenses  and 
offenders,  and  the  modes  of  procedure  by  which  such  laws  are  enforced. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  penal,  correctional,  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  courttry,  and  the  government,  management,  and 
discipline  thereof,  including  the  appointment  of  boards  of  control  and 
of  other  officers. 

3.  The  care  of,  and  providing  suitable  and  remunerative  employment 
for,  discharged  prisoners,  and  especially  such  as  may  or  shall  have  given 
evidence  of  a  reformation  of  life. 

Sec.  2.  The  principal  place  of  business  of  the  said  corporation  shall 
be  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  management  and  disposition  of  its 
affairs,  property,  and  funds  shall  be  vested  in  the  persons  named  in  the 
first  section  of  this  act,  and  their  associates  and  their  successors  in  ofSce, 
who  shall  remain  in  office  for  such  period,  and  be  displaced  and  sac- 
oeeded  by  others  to  be  elected  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  by-laws.  The  number  of  members  to  constitute  a  quorum  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  by-laws. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  iK>wer  to  purchase  or  take  by 
gift,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  real  and  personal  property  to  an  amoant 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  and  possess  all  the  general 
powers,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities,  contained  in  the  third  title 
of  chapter  eighteen  of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

State  of  New  York, 

Office  of  the  /Secretary  of  State^  ss : 
I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  law  on  file  in  this 
office,  and  do  hereby  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  there- 
jfrom,  and  of  the  whole  of  said  original  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  at  the  city  of  Albany,  this 
twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-one. 

DEIDRICH  WILLERS, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 
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IX.— Constitution. 

Article  I.  This  association  shall  be  called  the  National  Prison  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  its  objects  shall  be— 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  public  offenses  and 
offemlere,  and  the  modes  of  procedure  by  which  such  laws  are  enforced. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  penal,  correctional,  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country,  and  of  the  government,  management,  and 
disciplioe  thereof,  including  the  appointment  of  boards  of  control  and 
of  other  officers. 

3.  The  care  of,  and  providing  suitable  and  remunerative  employment 
for, discharged  prisoners,  and  especially  such  as  may  or  shall  have  given 
evidence  of  a  reformation  of  life. 

AfiT.  II.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  president,  five  vice- 
presidents,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a  recording  secretary,  a  treasurer, 
and  a  board  of  directors,  not  exceeding  thirty  in  number,  of  which  the 
officers  above  named  shall  be  ex  officio  members. 

Art.  hi.  There  shall  be  the  following  standing  committees,  namely : 
An  executive  committee,  of  which  the  president  shall  be  ex  officio  chair- 
man, the  recording  secretary  ex  officio  secretary,  aud  the  corresponding 
secretary  and  treasurer  ex  officio  members;  a  committee  on  criminal  law 
reform;  a  committee  on  prison  discipline;  a  committee  on  juvenile  de- 
linquency ;  and  a  committee  on  discharged  prisoners. 

Abt.  IV.  The  board  of  directors,  of  whom  any  five  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum — two  of  said  members  being  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion—shall mi^et  semi-annually,  and  in  the  interval  of  its  meetings  its 
powers  shall  be  exercised  by  the  executive  committee,  which  shall  fix 
its  own  times  of  meeting. 

Art.  V.  Committees  of  correspondence  shall  be  organized  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  as  may  be  found  practicable ;  and  the  formation  of  State 
associations  shall  be  encouraged. 

Art.  VI.  Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  asso- 
oation  not  less  than  ten  dollars  shall  be  a  member  thereof;  a  contribu- 
tion of  one  hundred  dollars  at  any  one  time  shall  constitute  the  contrib- 
utor a  life  member;  and  a  contribution  of  two  hundred  dollars  at  any 
onetime  shall  entitle  the  contributor  to  be  a  life  director.  Correspond- 
ing members  may  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  or  by  the  ex- 
^tive  committee.  The  power  of  electing  officers  shall  be  confined  to 
the  corporate  members  of  the  association. 

Art.  VII.  The  association  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  executive  committee  shall  appoint,  on  which  occasion 
the  several  standing  committees,  the  corresponding  secretary,  and  the 
treasurer  shall  submit  annual  reports.  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
^y  the  president  in  his  discretion,  and  shall  be  called  by  him'  whenever 
^e  is  reijuested  to  do  so  by  any  three  members  of  the  board. 

Art.  VIII.  All  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  elected  at  the 
annoal  meeting  or  some  adjournment  thereof;  but  vacancies  occurring 
after  the  annual  meeting  may  be  filled  by  the  board  of  directors,  who 
shall  also  appoint  all  committees  not  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting;  and 
^  officers  shall  hold  over  till  their  successors  are  chosen. 

Art.  LK.  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  seven  members  of 
the  board  of  directors — the  president,  the  recording  secretary,  the  cor- 
responding secretary,  and  the  treasurer  being  ex  officio  members — any 
three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

Abt.  X  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  vote  of  a  majority  of 
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the  members  of  the  association  at  any  meeting  thereof:  Provided,  That 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  the  next 
preceding  meeting. 

X. — By-laws. 

I.  The  order  of  business  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the  board  shall  be 
as  follows: 

1.  Heading  of  the  minutes. 

2.  Keport  of  the  treasurer. 

X  Eeport  of  the  corresponding  secretary. 

4.  Beports  from  standing  committees. 

5.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

6.  Miscellaneous  business. 

II.  The  president,  corresponding  secretary,  recording  secretary,  and 
treasurer  shall  perform  the  customary  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

III.  The  president  shall  appoint  the  committees,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  association. 

IV.  The  president  shall  decide  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal; 
and  the  rules  of  order  shall  be  those  in  Cushing's  Manual,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  applicable. 

V.  No  bills  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  unless  approved  and  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  or  by  some  other  member 
of  said  committee  designated  by  him. 

VI.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  by-laws,  except  on  notice  of 
the  proposed  amendment  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  board. 
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42d  GONOBESS,  \ 
2d  Bettion.      § 


SENATE. 


I  Ex.  Doc. 
\   No.  40. 


LETTER 


FBOK 


THE    SECRETARY    OF    WAR, 


TRAKSMITTING, 


In  compliance  tcith  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  February  12,  a  list  of 
the  milit/iry  reservations  in  and  near  the  city  of  San  Francisco^  Califor- 
nia^ giving  the  name  and  approximate  extent  in  acres  of  each. 


Febbuaby  26, 1872. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


Wab  Department,  February  23, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  12th  instant,  a  list  of  the 
military  reservations  in  and  near  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
giving  the  name  and  approximate  extent  in  acres  of  each. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


IM  of  the  military  reservations  in  and  near  the  city  of  San  FranciseOj 
Cdifomiaj  giving  the  name  and  extent  in  acres  of  ea^h,  as  near  as  prac- 
tiedUe. 


Name. 


No.  of  acres. 


Bemarka. 


ftcsidio  and  Fort  Point 

Liine  Point 

Point  San  Joe^  or  Black  Point  . . . 

Angel  Island - 

Al^traz  Island 

lerba  Bnena  Island 

Molate  or  Red  Rock,  (rocky  islet) 
The  Brothers,  (two  rocky  islets). . 

The  Sisters,  (two  rocky  islets) 

Marin  lalancU,  (two  roeky  islets)  . 
Peninsular  Island 


1,541.1 
1,899.66 
55.3 
692.9 
21.3 
140.8 
4.8 
1.8  • 
0.425 
11.7 
183.3 


Reserved. 

Purchased. 

Reserved. 

Reserved. 

Reserved. 

Reserved. 

Re8erved,(informally . ) 

Reserved. 

Reserved. 

Reserved. 

Reserved. 
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42d  Congress,  >  SENATE.  jEx.  Doc. 

2d8emon.      f  \    No.  41. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY    OF    ¥AR, 


CONCERNIXO 


Tkucemtyfor  a  eonnecthig  line  of  telegraph  between  important  military 
posts  in  the  Military  Division  of  the  South. 


Makch  1,  1872. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  od  Blilitary  AfliEiirs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Wab  Department,  February  28, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  lias  the  honor  to  invite  the  consideration  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  the  accompany- 
ing copy  of  a  report  concerning  the  necessity  for  a  connecting  line  of 
tdcpaph  between  imx)ortant  military  posts  in  the  Military  Division  of 
the  Sooth,  and  particularly  in  the  Department  of  the  South,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  communication  and  papers  on  the  subject,  submitted  on  the 
6ih  of  Januarj''. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  0/  War. 


Headquarters  Department  of  Arizona, 

Presoottf  January  8,  ltf72. 
.  ^:  I  have  the  honor  to  again  invite  yonr  attention  to  the  necessity  for  connect- 
ors the  important  points  in  this  department  with  division  headqoarters  by  tele- 

I^  eitending  the  line  from  San  Diego  to  Fort  Ynma,  thence  via  the  Gila  River  and 
(^^  McDowell  to  this  place,  communication  with  the  posts  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Temtory  wonld  be  materially  shortened,  and  information  of  depredations  by  In- 
^^  or  Mexican  bandits — which  latter  are  becoming  so  frequent  along  the  border  as 
^^^J^popnlate  the  oonntry  soon,  unless  checked — would  be  speedily  communicated,  and 
^^t^tne  or  punishment  by  our  troops  rendered  almost  certain. 
.  Afide  from  the  military  advantage  of  connecting  your  headquarters  and  Tuma,  which 
» the  entreiidt  for  the  department,  with  the  headquarters  and  field  operations,  the 
iiw  would  undoubtedly  be  lar^jely  patronized  by  citizens,  and  soon  pav  for  itself. 

1  urgently  request  that  this  matter  receive  the  early  attention  of  the  proper  au- 
thority. 

I  am,  sir,  Tery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  CROOK, 
LUut,  Col.  23d  Infantry,  Brt  MaJ,  Gen.  Commanding, 
AjS8ista>t  Adjutant  General, 

Miliiary  Divition  of  th^  PadfiCj  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Indorsement. 

Headquarters  Military  DmsiON  of  thk  Pacific, 

San  Francisco f  Januarjf^St  187*2. 
Respectfnlly  forwarded  to  tho  A^iutant  General,  inviting  attention  to  commuDica- 
tion  on  this  subject  dated  December  12,  1871,  and  urging  prompt  and  favoraiile  action. 

J.  M.  8CH0FIELD, 
Major  General  Commanding, 

Indorsements  on  copy  of  foregoing  communication. 

Headquarters  Military  Divisiox  of  the  Pacific, 

San  FrandsoOf  January  25, 1^2. 
Official  copy  respectfully  referred  to  Brigadier  General  M.  C.  Meigs,  Quartermwt^r 
General  United  States  Army,  with  request  that  he  will  give  this  matter  his  special 
consideration  during  his  visit  to  Arizona. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 
Major  General  Commanding, 
Per  J.  C.  KELTON, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Assistant  Adjutant  Gentrsl. 

San  Francisco,  January  25, 1872. 
Respectfully  returned  to  Mt^or  General  Schofield.  I  will  endeavor  to  gather  some 
knowledge  on  this  subject  while  in  Arizona.  But  I  am  already  convinced  that  the 
construction  of  a  telegraph  line  to  connect  the  principal  military  posts  with  the  gen- 
eral netrwork  of  telegraphs  is  a  measure  of  de&nse  and  economy,  and  well  wortli  ite 
probable  cost.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  such  construction  if  the  War  Department 
has  the  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  an  application  to  Congress  for  funds  for  this  porpoee. 
if  no  appropriation  now  on  hand  is  available  for  such  construction. 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General,  Brevet  Major  General  U,  S.  A. 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  January  26, 1^2. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant  General,  inviting  attention  to  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  Quartermaster  General  United  States  Army. 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
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LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY    OF    ¥AR, 


TRANSMirriXG 


A  (»py  of  the  report  of  Major  W,  E.  Merrillj  Corps  of  Engineers,  upon 
the  survey  of  the  harbor  at  Evansville,  Indiana. 


March  1, 1872.— Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department,  February  28, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  Las  the  honor  to  trausmit  herewith,  to  the. 
United  States  Senate,  copy  of  the  report  of  Major  W.  E.  Merrill,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  upon  tlie  survey  of  the  harbor  of  Evansville,  Indiana,  in 
compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  23d  instant. 

WM.  W.  BELKJ^AP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

WaMngtan,  D.  C,  February  26,  1872.  ' 
SiB:  In  compliance  with  the  following  resolution  Of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  23d  instant,  viz :  "  That  the  Secretary  of 
^'ar  be  directed  to  furnish  the  report  of  Major  W.  E.  Merrill,  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  upon  the  survey  of  the  harbor  at  Evansville,  Indiana, 
'f  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  public  service,-'  I  beg  leave  to 
transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Major  Merrill  upon  the  sur- 
v<*y  referred  to,  of  February  13, 1872,  with  whose  views  I  concur. 
Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHEEYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War, 


Office  of  Ohio  River  Improvement, 

Cincinnatif  Ohio,  February  13, 1872. 
GknkraI/  :  \  have  the  honor  herewith  to  8nbmifc  a  report  on  the  improvement  of  the 
liarbor  of  EvansviUe^  In<liana,  made  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  WiUiam  Weston,  civil  engin- 
*-^T.  At  the  time  your  instrnctions  of  JDecember  5  were  received,  I  was  absent  in  the 
•'>outh,on  duty  connected  with  the  construction  of  water-gauges  on  the  Mississippi  and 
t»  tribntaries,  and  therefore  assigned  the  work  to  him. 
1  have  carefully  "gone  over  the  whole  subject  with  him,  and  the  report  fully  meets 
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my  views  in  the  matter.  I  should  prefer  being  permitted  to  bnild  a  nine-foot  dike  on 
a  hurdle  foundation,  as  this  method  of  construction  seems  the  best  for  obyiatiug  one 
of  our  greatest  difficulties — the  settling  of  dikes  after  exposure  to  high  -water  for  one  or 
two  seasons.  Some  device  of  this  kind  is  a  necessity  for  dikes  on  the  Lower  Ohio, 
where  the  bottom  is  nnstable,  and  the  plan  indicated  appears  now  to  offer  the  best 
chance  of  success.  The  estimate  for  this,  as  giyen,  is  $89,850,  and  therefore  I  think  that 
it  would  be  best  to  have  an  appropriation  of  $90,000. 

The  intention  of  the  work  recommended  is  to  throw  the  channel  across  the  low  neck 
which  connects  the  bar  with  the  shore-bar  at  the  month  of  Big  Bayou.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  dredging  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  river  in  taking  this  course. 
I  would  make  no  estimate  for  this,  however,  as  it  can  be  done  more  cheaply  and  satis- 
factorily by  the  Government  dredge-boat  than  by  private  contract,  and  no  special  ap- 
propriation would  be  required. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  E.  MERRILL, 

Major  of  Eng\neer». 
General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  * 

Chief  of  Engineers f  Washington f  D.  C. 


Offick  of  the  Ohio  River  Improvement, 
No,  4,  Public  Landing^  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  13, 1872. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  survey  of  the  har- 
bor of  Evansville,  Indiana,  made  December  &~19th,  1871.  The  accompanying  map, 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  TxWf  ^^  o^®  iuch.  to  two  hundred  feet,  shows  the  present  condition 
of  the  river  at  this  place,  from  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  Creek  to  a  point  two  miles  above 
the  city  wharf,  including  the  extent  and  height  of  the  present  harbor  bar,  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  public  landing.  All  hydrographie  work  has  been  reduced  to  the  low 
water  of  the  past  season,  which  correspKinds  very  closely  to  extreme  low  water.  The 
soundings  given  were  all  located  by  trian^irulation,  and  extend  up  to  where  the  bed  of 
the  river  continues  at  a  very  uniform  section  for  several  miles.  Below  Pigeon  Creek, 
the  deep  water  hugs  the  Indiana  shore  around  the  bend,  far  beyond  the  city  limits. 

In  addition  to  the  general  survey,  observations  were  taken  to  show  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  current  in  the  main  channel  of  the  river,  approaching  the  harbor  bar, 
and  a  line  of  levels  run  to  determine  the  surface  slope. 

The  results  of  the  survey,  as  shown  by  the  map,  prove  that  the  bar  encroaching  upon 
Evansville  harbor  is  a  continuation  of  the  shore-bar  above,  whose  origin  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  width  of  the  river-bed  between  banks  is  largely  in  excess  of 
that  required  for  low  stages  of  water.  The  misfortune  of  the  city  landing  seems  to  bo 
that  it  IS  too  far  up  stream,  and  that  the  main  current  and  channel  of  the  river  strikes 
across  to  the  Indiana  shore,  at  a  point  in  the  bend  below  the  place  set  apart  by  the 
city  to  receive  it.  Behind  the  lower  point  of  the  bar,  there  is  at  present  an  inlet  or 
pocket,  of  sufficient  depth  and  width  to  allow  boats  to  come  up  to  the  landing  at  low 
water,  but  the  bar  is  closing  in  upon  the  shore  above,  and  the  probability  is  that  it  will 
soon  be  joined  to  the  shore  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  will  thus  shut  off  all  ac- 
cess of  boats  to  the  city  wharf  at  ordinary  stages  of  the  river.  This  is  the  apprehended 
danger  to  the  harl)or,  while  the  map  shows  in  detail  its  present  condition. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  made  to  ascertain  *'  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
channel-way  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  time  when  the  approaches  to  Evansville  were  most 
^  favorable,  and  the  landing  most  easily  effected,''  were  not  wholly  satisfactory,  from 4  bo 
*  lack  of  any  accurate  records,  maps,  sketches,  or  historical  matter  whatsoever  bearing 
upon  the  subject.  The  only  information  to  be  obtained  on  the  point  was  from  steam-, 
boat  and  river  men,  who  had  been  familiar  with  this  portion  of  the  river  sitfce  the  early 
days  of  the  citv.  My  principal  informant  was  Captain  James  W.  Stinson,  \irho  has 
had  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  harbor  for  upward  of  fbrty  years,  and  whose  testimony 
is  quite  full  and  trustworthy,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  statement  of  others.  He  says 
that  when  the  harbor  was  in  its  best  condition,  the  dry  shore-bar  of  Green  River  Island 
terminated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Bayou,  but  that  below  this,  and  separated  from  it 
by  shoal  water,  over  which  boats  could  not  pass  at  the  lowest  stages  of  the  river,  there 
was  a  bar,  similar  to  the  present  harbor  bar,  but  smaller,  with  its  lower  end  opposite 
the  foot  of  Locubt  street.  This  is  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  lower  end  of  the  bar 
in  its  present  condition.  At  low  water  boats  could  then  approach  the  present  landing 
directly  from  anv  point  below  Locust  street,  but  could  not  land  abo^p  without  round- 
ing the  foot  of  the  bar  and  passing  up  behind  it.    This  was  thirty  years  ago  or  more. 

Subsequently  this  lower  bar  increased  in  extent,  but  was  very  changeable  from  year 
to  year.  After  unusually  high  water  it  would  come  out  much  larger  than  before,  and 
then,  following  successive  seasons -of  comparatively  law  water,  would  again  be  reduced 
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to  its  ordinary  size.  After  the  flood  of  1867,  the  har  approached  nearly  to  its  present 
mej  bat  it  was  snbseqnently  greatly  redaoed.  For  the  past  few  years,  its  law  of 
(TTowth  has  seemed  to  undergo  a  change,  and,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  condi- 
tions of  the  riyer  once  favorable  for  its  reduction,  it  has  persisted  in  growing,  and.  is 
noir  more  formidable  than  ever  before.  The  low  neck  connecting  it  with  the  shore- 
bar  has  filled  np,  and  from  this  point  down  it  is  gradoally  attaching  itself  to  the  main 
shore. 

Thacaoseof  this  growth  is  not  easily  determined.  It  is  not  yet  perfectly  certain 
that  it  is  more  than  temporary,  to  be  again  reduced  or  counteracted  under  certain 
unknown  conditions  of  the  river.  The  experience  of  the  past  two  years,  however, 
makes  this  suppositioD  improbable. 

The  wreck  of  the  steamboat  Missouri,  which  sunk  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  city 
in  1867,  may  have  led  to  an  increase  of  the  bar,  though  probably  its  influence  was 
liifle,  as  it  is  out  of  the  main  channel,  and,  lying  up  and  down  the  river,  forms  but  a 
aniU  obstruction. 

Very  little  harm,  I  think,  resulted  from  the  wrecks  sunk  at  the  foot  of  the  bar  in 
KoTember,  1870.  They  were  very  near  its  lower  point,  and  perhaps  caused  some  increase 
in  the  deposit  of  sand  immediately  below  them,  out  nothing  more.  They  were  entirely 
leaoTed  during  the  past  summer. 

The  bad  state  of  the  harbor  is  frequently  attributed  to  the  increased  obstruction  of 
the  iloa^^h  or  cut-off  behind  Qreen  River  Island.  Steamboats  have  passed  through  this 
«loBgh  at  high  water,  but  no  one  knows  that  any  water  has  ever  passed  through  it  at 
low  or  ordinary  stages  of  the  river,  and  I  think  its  influence,  in  its  best  condition,  was 
■ill,  and  has  been  greatl^r  overestimated. 

TWorifin  of  the  change  is  to  be  looked  for,  I  think,  in  a  gradual  and  probably  per- 
■aaeat  change  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  causing  it  to  strike  the  Indiana  shore  at  a 
lower  point  in  the  bend  than  formerly. 

When  the  approach  to  the  city  wharf  was  most  favorable,  the  high  bank  of  the 
Kmtatkj  point  opposite  extended  out  into  the  river  some  two  hundred  feet  further 
than  at  present,  with  a  tendency  to  turn  the  channel,  which  comes  down  this  shore, 
to  tba  bend  on  the  Indiana  side,  higher  up  than  its  present  position.  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  map  that  the  width  of  the  river  between  banks  is  here  from  two  to  four  hun- 
dred feet  in  excess  of  what  it  is  above,  so  that  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  an 
^vrease  in  the  extent  of  the  former  bar.  This  result  has,  no  doubt,  been  aggravated 
by  the  action  or  inaction  of  the  city  in  allowing  material  for  grading  their  streets  and 
'harf  to  be  takea  from  the  gravel  point  on  the  Kentucky  side,  directly  opposite  the 
tnoUeeome  bar.  The  reduction  of  this  salient  point,  as  far  as  it  has  been  allowed, 
^1  had  the  same  effect  on  the  low-water  channel  that  the  corresponding  loss  in  the 
bigh  bank  has  had  in  diverting  from  the  city  wharf  the  force  of  the  high-water 
channel 

Of  the  means  of  improvement  that  have  been  suggested,  but  a  few  deserve  notice. 
^Il^city  anthorities  last  summer  made  a  small  and  unsuccessful  effort  to  cut  a  channel 
«w«gb  the  low  point  between  the  shore  and  river  portions  of  the  bar,  in  hopes  to 
yre  a  draught  of  water  sufficient  to  cut  out  a  through  channel  to  their  landing  from 
>be^  The  cufferenoe  of  level  between  the  surface  of  water  in  the  main  channel  and 
la  the  hay  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  only  0.4,  while  the  bar  is  here  very  wide  and 
!^^Btetly  increasing  in  height,  so  that,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  noth- 
fflg  >»fe  than  a  temporary  benefit  is  probable  from  any  effort  of  improvement  in  this 


^^ber  this  re-opening  of  the  "  cut-off"  would  help  the  matter  is  very  doubtful, 
^itsfvobabilitiee  need  not  be  discussed,  as  the  project  is  utterly  impracticable. 

1  comider  the  only  efficient  means  of-  improvement  to  be  a  dike  or  wing-dam 
*™n  out  from  the  Kentucky  shore,  above  the  city,  to  turn  the  current  of  the 
'  ^«  igaiast  the  bar  and  scour  it  out.  Its  material  is  light  sand,  which  could  not  stand 
■P»Mt  thS  current,  if  once  turned  against  it.  Although  such  a  dike,  properly  con- 
^^^  would  no  doubt  accomplish  this  object,  the  question  of  its  exact  position, 
^'^ctwn,  and  extent  to  secure  efficiency  and  economy  of  construction,  is  not  easily 
***^«iiiied.  The  surface-slope  of  the  river  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  0.37  feet  per 
™» with  a  maximum  current  velocity  of  2^  miles  per  hour.  This  is  not  enough  to 
^^«  apprehensions  of  any  troublesome  eddies  or  cross-currents. 

The  dike  or  dam  proposed  contemplates  turning  the  channel  across  the  low  neck 
bHween  ihe  harbor  and  shore  portions  of  the  bar.  It  starts  out  from  the  Kentucky 
*w|n|  about  a  mile  above  the  city  wharf,  and  runs  aioross  and  down  the  river  till  it 
IjMes  the  present  low-water  shore-line  of  the  bar,  making  a  total  length  of  2,700  feet. 
To  build  this,  dike  to  a  height  of  9  feet  above  low-water  leveT,  with  a  top- width  of 
^  feet,  and  up-stream  slope  of  one  on  one  and  a  down-stream  slope  of  one  on  three, 
would  require  46,200  cubic  yards  of  riprap  stone. 

^•tiinating  the  cost  of  quarrying  and  placing  in  dam  at  $1  75  per  cubic  yard,  the 
total  cost  would  be  |d0,850.  After  this  aam  has  been  exposed  for  a  year  or  two  to  high 
water  and  ice,  it  will  probably  require  an  additional  sum  for  repairs,  but  this  need  not 
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be  considered  at  present.  When  the  channel  has  once  been  opened,  a  less  height  of 
dam  may  answer  the  purposci  and  this  expense  for  repairs  may  thus  be  avoided.  As  the 
lower  part  of  the  dam  will  have  a  sand  foundation,  some  repairing  can  scarcely  be 
avoidesd.  At  an  estimated  cost  of  $6  per  linear  foot,  hurdle-work  one  hundred  feet 
wide  could  be  laid  for  a  foundation  where  the  dam  was  built  on  a  sandy  bottom.  For 
the  first  1,200  feet  the  bottom  is  gravel ;  using  hurdle-work,  for  the  remaining  1,500 
feet  on  sand,  the  cost  would  be  increased  $9,0U0,  or  to  $89,850.  Experience  is  wantin|( 
to  determine  the  efficiency  of  hurdle-work  to  prevent  scour  in  foundations  on.  sand  m 
the  Ohio.  Its  advantages,  however,  would  undoubtedly  be  sufficient  to  compenBste 
for  the  extra  cost. 

Another  method  of  construction  would  bo  to  put  brush  in  the  center  of  the  dam,  up 
to  low- water  mark  level,  for  a  width  of  30  feet,  securing  it  by  piles  set  20  feet  from 
-  each  other  in  two  rows.    K  this  method  be  followed  the  estimate  would  be  for 

36,200  cubic  yards  of  riprap,  at$l  75 $63,350 

2,109  cords  of  brush,  at  $3  00 6,^ 

240 piles,  atf3  00..... 720 

Making  the  total  cost 70,397 

To  build  the  dam  to  a  height  of  6  feet  above  low  water,  but  otherwise  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  above,  would  require,  if  built  of  stone,  30,000  cubic  yards,  at  a  cost  of 
$52,500.  If  with  a  center  core  of  brush  20  feet  wide,  and  as  high  as  the  low- water  sur- 
face, the  cost  would  be  reduced  to  $45,774.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  foretell  what 
the  edicts  of  the  dike  will  be.  Like  all  river  work  of  this  character,  it  is  only  by 
.awaiting  actual  results  that  the  efficiency  of  any  plan  can  be  demonstrated.  With  the 
■dike  bunt  as  proposed,  it  may  afterward  be  found  necessary  to  extend  it,  in  order  to 
.accomplish  all  that  is  desired. 

The  position  of  the  dam  was  laid  down  with  the  idea  that,  if  extension  was  foand 
necessary,  the  work  now  proposed  would  be  wholly  available  and  adapted  to  subse- 
quent additions.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  that  the  extent  of  the  dike,  ^ 
indicated  on  the  map,  reaching,  as  it  does,  quite  across  the  low-water  channel,  is  all 
that  should  now  be  recommended.  Nothing  less  than  this  is  likely  to  give  the  desired 
relief.  If  anything  more  is  found  necessary,  it  can  best  be  determined  after  the  re8nlt<4 
of  this  work  become  known. 

The  estimates  for  the  several  plans,  suggested  above,  stand  as  follows : 

For  a  dam,  9  feet  above  low  water,  of  stone,  with  hurdle  foundation $89,  ^tO 

Of  stone,  without  hurdle  foundation 80, 85t* 

Of  stone  and  brush 70, 397 

For  a  dam,  6  feet  above  low  water,  of  stone,  with  hurdle  foundation 61, 500 

Of  stone,  without  hurdle  foundation 52, 500 

Of  stone  and  brush 45, 774 

A  more  obvious  though  indirect  method  of  improvement  would  be  to  move  the  city 
landing  down  stream  2,000  feet.  This  would  take  it  below  the  point  of  the  bar,  and 
out  of  its  present  trouble.  The  water  here  is  deep,  the  approaches  good,  and  the  bar 
not  likely  to  get  down  stream  far  enough  to  again  inteiiere.  The  objections  to  this 
are  the  cost  of  constructing  a  new  wharf;  its  removal  from  proximity  to  the  business 
portion  of  the  city,  and  the  obstruction  of  a  railroad  already  located  at  this  landing. 
The  present  city  wharf  cost  $113,000.  A  similar  wharf  below  the  bar  is  estimated  to 
cost  from  $200,000  to  $250,000. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  trade,  &c.,  of  Evansville,  are  taken  from  a  report 
lately  prepared  by  Mr.  Y.  Sorenson  on  the  commerce  of  the  city.  His  report  is  qait« 
complete  in  detail,  but  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here.  I  give  only  a  sunKtnary  of  its 
most  important  points : 

The  total  amount  of  internal  revenue  tax  collected  from  all  sources  in 

the  first  district  of  Indiana,  for  the  year  1871,  was $914, 037  56 

For  the  past  three  years $2,190,064  81 

Value  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Evansville  for  the  year  1871 - $169, 588  30 

Duties  collected  on  above $69,771  S7 

The  number  of  steamboats  inspected  at  the  port  of  Evansville,  for  the 

year  ending  June  30, 1871,  was  36 ;  amount  of  fees  collected $1, 008  25 

Number  of  steamboat  arrivals  for  1871 2,5fi? 

Passed  without  landing •. .  1^ 

Tonnage  of  port,  9,936.44  tons ;  number  of  vessels 6e* 

Total  sales  of  merchandise  for  1871 ^,732, 365  W 

Total  value  of  manufactures  for  1871 $5,469,768  61 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  ezi>ort  for  the  year,  and 
amounts  of  each : 

Conijhnshcls 1,020,580 

Ck)tton.  hales 37,243 

Dried  frnit,  pounds 269,100 

Flour,  harrels 237,099 

Goober  peanntSi  hushels 47,116 

Hay,  bdes 37,320 

Oats,  bushels 208,802 

Pork,  barrels 38,064 

Tobacco,  hogsheads • 32,197 

Wheat,  hushels 1,119,187 

misky,  haorels 25,397 

Very  respectfully,  your  ohedient  serrant, 

WM.  WESTON, 

A$si$tanU 
Colonel  Wm.  E.  Mbrrill,  U.  8»  EngineerB,  CineinnaH. 
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42d  Congress,  (  SENATE.  i  Ex.  Doc. 

2d  Session.      )  \    No.  43. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE    SECRETARY    OF    ¥AR, 

rOMMrNICATXNlJ, 

In  obedience  io  law,  an  enfflneer  report  of  an  eiamination  or  surrey  of  the 
harboi'  of  Norfolk,  Yirginia,  and  of  the  Elizabeth  River. 


March  4,  1872. — Referred  to  tiie  Comiuitteo  on  Commerce  and  otdenid  to  be  ]»rintcd. 


War  Department, 

March  1,  1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  lias  the  honor  to  transiuit  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Eepreseutatives,  in  further  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  3  of  the  act  approved  March  o,  1871,  an  eu^ueer 
wport  of  an  examination  or  survey  of  the  harbor  of  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
and  of  the  Elizabeth  River. 

WM.  W.  r,ELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  29,  1872. 
Sir:  I  herewith  transmit  a  report  from  M«ajor  W.  P.  Craighill,  Corps 
^f  Engineers,  of  a  survey  or  examination  of  Elizabeth  Ilivcr,  and  of  the 
harbor  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  made  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  March 
o,  1871. 

Elizabeth  Eiver,  through  its  southern  branch,  is  connected  with  the 
waters  of  Albemarle  Sound  by  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  in  which  the 
Tnited  States  have  a  pecuniary  interest  as  the  owners  of  eight  hundred 
shares  of  its  stock,  and  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  eight 
miles  farther  up  the  stream.  These  two  canals  are  the  principal  outlets  of 
the  commerce  of  Northern  and  Eastern  North  Carolina.  Major  Craighill 
estimates  that,  to  obtain  a  depth  of  seven  feet  at  low  water  as  far  up  as 
the  lock  of  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  would  require  an  ex- 
i>enditure  of  about  $25,000.  He  also  reports  the  sum  of  $30,000  could 
be  advantageously  expended  in  the  next  fiscal  year  in  improving  the 
approaches  from  the  sea  to  the  harbor  of  Norfolk. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPUKEYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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United  States  Engixeeii  Office, 

No.  399  DituiD  Hill  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Aid.,  January  31,  1672. 

Genekal:  a  survey  or  exauiiiiation  of  Elizabeth  River  and  the  harbor  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  was  ordered  iu  the  iippropriatiou  bill  for  the  improvement  and  survej'  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  approved  March  3,  1871. 

The  field-work  was  taken  in  hand  us  soon  as  other  requirements  permitted,  and  was 
executed  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1871,  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Captain  C.  B.  Phillips,  Coqis  of  En<;ineer8,  zealously  and  intelligently  assisted 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Weyss  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Thompson. 

Other  duties,  which  could  not  be  postponed,  delayed  the  completion  of  the  oflSce-work 
until  this  time.  The  reports  of  Captain.Phillips,  dated  January  30,  1872,  arc  sub- 
mitted herewith,  with  documents  and  maps,  as  stated  therein. 

Captain  Phillips  suf^j^ests  a  plan  of  improvement  for  Elizabeth  River,  which  would 
give  a  depth  at  low  water  of  7  feet,  as  high  up  as  the  lock  of  the  Albemarle  and  Ches- 
apeake Canal.    The  estimated  cost  is  S18,0(X). 

As  the  tide  rises  nearly  three  feet,  this  additional  depth  could  bo  then  had  at  high 
water  each  daj'. 

If  Congress  should  decide  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  Elizabeth  River,  the 
plan  of  improvement  indicated  by  Captain  Phillips  would  bo  judicious.  I  think,  how- 
ever, the  work  would  be  found  somewhat  more  extensive  than  his  estimates  contem- 
plate, and  would  cost  not  less  than  $25,000.  If  the  improvement  is  to  be  undertaken, 
it  would  be  a  decided  economy  to  have  the  whole  sum  appropriated  at  one  time. 

The  business  of  the  canals  of  which  the  Elizabeth  River  is  the  outlet,  especially  the 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  has  increased  notably  in  the  past  year,  as  shown 
by  extracts  given  below  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  president  of  that  company, 
Mr.  Marshall  Parks. 

"  The  Elizabeth  River  is  navigable  for  vessels  from  Norfolk  to  the  locks  of  the  canal, 
for  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  at  high  tide.  The  rise  of  tide  averaging  three  feet,  it  is 
therefore  quite  impossible  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  five  feet  to  go  np  to  the  locks 
at  low  water ;  hence  a  delay  of  a  few  hours  ofUm  occurs  in  reaching  the  canal,  inter- 
fering with  the  regular  departure  of  steamers  from  Norfolk.  To  make  this  channel 
sufficient  at  low  water,  will  require  an  improvement  of  the  river,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  United  States  engineers,  who  are  now  making  an  instru- 
mental survey  of  the  river,  will  induce  Congress  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations 

for  its  improvement. 

*  •  *  *  «  #  « 

**  The  lock  has  worked  well,  and,  from  its  peculiar  construction,  so  well  adapted  to 
the  trade,  rafts  half  a  mile  in  length  pass  through  it  without  being  <ll8Connectcd.  The 
time  and  expense  saved  to  lumbermen  by  this  arrangement  is  appreciated  by  them. 
The  gates,  which  have  been  in  use  ever  since  the  construction  of  the  canal,  have  ha<l 
slight  repairs  during  the  past  year,  but  are  now  in  a  questionable  condition.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  building  two  pairs,  and  if,  on  taking  the  others  out,  it  is 
found  that  by  repairing  that  portion  above  water,  and  the  part  more  exposed  to  decay, 
they  can  be  repaired,  they  may  be  restored  without  very  great  additional  expense.  It 
is  proposed,  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  to  build  gates  of  iron,  as  being  more 
darable.  As  no  iron  lock-gates  are  used  on  the  canals  of  this  country,  we  shall,  if  we 
introduce  them,  bo  the  pioneer  in  this,  as  we  have  been  in  so  many  improvements. 

*'  This  canal  is  the  only  one  in  this  country  on  which  steam  is  used  exclusively.  Tbo 
legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its  last  session,  ofi'ered  a  reward  of  j|lOO,000  to 
any  party  that  would  introduce  steam  as  a  motive-i)ower  on  the  Erie  Canal,  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  prove  as  economical  as  horse-power,  and  attain  a  higher  rate  of  speed. 
Such  a  large  reward  has  stimulated  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people,  and  hundreds 
of  plans  have  been  suggested,  not  one  of  which,  to  this  time,  has  accomplished  greater 
results  than  are  now  attained  on  this  canal. 

"  When  the  Albemarle  and  ClH'sapeake  Canal  was  projected  as  a  steam  canal,  irifA 
no  toiv-path,  its  projectors  were  looked  upon  as  visionaries.  The  result  of  their  labors 
has  proved  the  soundness  of  their  judgement.  More  than  -CiOjOOO  vessels  have  passed 
through  their  canal  propelled  or  towed  by  steam,  no  animal  power  having  been  used. 

^'  The  inland  navigation,  extending  from  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina  to  Baltimore, 
Philiulelphia,  and  New  York,  continues  to  attract  the  attention  of  shippers.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  induce  capital  to  embark  in  the  establishment  of  a  steam  tow-boat 
line,  with  suitable  barges,  to  run  from  all  portions  of  Eastern  Nort.h  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia to  Norfolk ;  thence  by  inland  route  to  the  great  Atlantic  cities.  It  is  believed 
the  expense  of  transportation  can  be  reduced  below  that  of  sail  vessels.  The  great 
increase  of  the  traffic  in  lumber,  railroad  ties,  shingles,  staves,  com,  naval  stores,  tele- 
gpiiph-poles,  and  heavy  ores,  makes  the  establishment  of  such  a  line  a  necessity. 

*' During  the  past  year  many  enterprising  lumbermen  have  purchased  largely  of 
timbered  lands  in  Eastern  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  the  creeks  and  rivers,  and  have 
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gotten  ont  a  vast  quantity  of  mill-timber,  which  has  been  rafted  to  the  North.  Tliis 
iiMiness  is  destiued  to  create  a  revolution  in  the  lumber  tratlo.  The  towinj?  through 
thesoundn  and  np  the  Chesapeake  Bay  has  been  done  with  economy  and  safety;  in 
fact,  the  Joss  has  been  far  less  than  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 

"The  business  of  the  canal  has  steadily  increased,  not  so  rapidly  as  we  could  wish, 
but  still  there  has  been  a  steady  increase,  notwithstanding  there  has  been  no  addition 
to  the  population  of  the  country. 

''Irumigration  has  not  set  in.  The  Northwest  still  continues  to  attract  foreigners. 
Until  some  concerted  movement  is  made  to  induce  immigration  to  the  South,  its  supe- 
rior advantages  in  cHmate,  soil,  and  markets  will  not  be  appreciated.  Eastern  North 
Carolina  presents  indncements  to  settlers  which  need  only  be  known  to  prove  attractive. 
The  country  adjacent  to  this  canal  embraces  a  territory  as  large  as  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States  together,  excepting  Maine,  and  has  a  navigation  exceeding  1,800  miles  in 
extent,  offering  easy  and  rapid  communication  to  the  principal  markets  of  the  country. 
If  these  f(w4s  were  known  to  the  emigrant,  the  population  of  this  section  would  bo 
&a$nnented  to  double  its  present  number  before  another  decade. 

"The  increase  in  cotton  during  the  past  year  has  been  9,562  bales;  fish,  5,924  bar- 
Tcb;  peas  and  beans,  3,167  bushels ;  potatoes,  7,215  bushels  ;  wheat,  987  bushels;  tim- 
berind  sawed  lumber,  674,593  feet ;  shingles,  15,529,400;  staves,  134,000;  fresh  shad, 
m,m;  watermelons,  23,600. 

'•The  following  articles  decreased :  Naval  stores,  5,256  barrels  ;  corn,  64,700  bushels ; 
railroad-ties,  ll,'*24  ;  wood,  5,252  conls. 

"There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  artich^  not  heretofore  mentioned,  viz  : 
Jnniper,  poplar,  and  beach  logs — rafts,  49;  1,967  cords ;  peaches,  8,335  boxes ;  passen- 
gers, 3^13. 

"The  number  of  vessels  going  north  was  2,471 ;  south,  2,429 ;  total,  4,900,  composed 
MfbUowB :  Steamboats,  1,656 ;  schooners,  944 ;  sloops,  555 ;  barges,  183 ;  lighters,  1,030 ; 
boats,  483;  total,  4,900. 

"  The  tolls  north  and  south  last  year  were  $47,662  56 ;  this  fiscal  year,  $55,778  72— a 
gain  of  18,116  16.     The  towing  last  year  was  $10,567  61 ;  this  year,  $8,806  77— making 
a  lews  of  $2,760  79. 
•  ■•  •  •  »  #  *• 

**  Norfolk  County  has  of  lat«  years  been  a  garden  for  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 
The  rapid  and  frequent  steam  communication  centering  at  Norfolk  City  has  great  fa- 
fihtiesfor  the  transportation  of  early  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  northern  markets. 
8«h  has  been  the  rapid  growth  of  this  business  that,  to  accommodate  it,  steamships 
«e  daily  departing  for  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

"Lands  contiguous  to  the  city  of  Norfolk,  which,  before  the  development  of  this 
broness,  did  not  command  over  $10  to  $20  per  acre,  are  now  selling  from  $300  to  $1,000 
per  aere. 

"TTie  lands  along  the  line  of  the  canal  in  Virginia,  and  those  upon  North  Landing 
KTCTand  Cifrrituck  Sound,  North  Carolina,  convenient  to  navigation,  may  become 
•'pJallTas  valuable,  because  they  can  produce  vegetation  from  five  to  ten  days  earlier 
than  Norfolk,  and  they  possess  facilities  for  reacliing  the  market  by  water,  which  is 
«**Mpfn«ive  and  better  than  land  transportation." 

"^  report  of  Captain  Phillips  points  out  several  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  har- 
Jorof  Norfolk  since  the  last  map  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  He  gives  satis- 
^^^^  explanations  of  the  probable  canses  of  those  changes,  which  deserve  attentive 
^ideration  as  well  upon  .the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  as  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Poitsmouth,  in  order  that  the  canses  of 
wjttTyof  thesame  kind  may  be  guarded  against  in  the  future.  The  channel  has  shoaled 
*owo»  extent  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Western  Branch. 

^  The  Mim  of  $1*0,000  could  be  advantageously  expended  in  the  next  fiscal  year  in 
I'^Iffoving  the  approaches  from  the  sea  to  the  harbor  of  Norfolk,  should  Congress  deem 
J'  wp«dient  to  make  such  appropriation. 

Estimates. 

Elizabeth  River $25,000 

Aorfoli  Harbor .*W),000 


Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  P.  CRAIGHILL, 


Bri^ier  General  A.  A.  Humphkevs, 

Chief  of  KnginecTH  U,  S.  Army,  Washingtov,  D.  C. 


Major  of  Engineers, 
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United  States  Engineer  Office,  2425  K  Street, 

JVoifhingion,  D,  6'.,  January  30,  1872. 

Ma.ior  :  I  liHvc  the  honor  to  state  that,  in  accordance  with  inHtnictions  received  from 
you,  I  have  completed  a  snrvey  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  Virginia,  and  I  submit  here- 
with my  report,  accompanied  by  a  tracing  from  the  original  chart  of  the  survey. 

I  was  assisted  in  the  survey  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Weyss  and  G.  Thompson,  the  party  con- 
sisting otherwise  of  seven  laborers  and  boatmen. 

The  Elizabeth  River  unites  with  the  James  and  Nansemond  Rivers  in  forming  that 
magnificent  estuary  of  Chesapeake  Bay  known  as  "  Hampton  Roads." 

The  three  branches  of  the  Elizabeth  River  are  known  respectively  as  the  Southern, 
Eastern,  and  Western  Branches,  of  which  the  first  is  the  most  important. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Branches  (about  seven  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river)  are  located  the  important  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  the 
former  on  the  right,  and  the  latter  on  the  left  bank. 

A  survey  of  Norfolk  Harbor  having  being  ordered  and  completed,  and  a  map  and  re- 
port upon  the  same  having  been  prepared,  I  shall  in  this  rejiort  confine  myself  to  the 
Southern  and  most  important  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River  above  the  United  States 
navy-yard. 

The  sheet  accompanying  the  report  on  Norfolk  Harbor  shows  that  portion  of  the  river 
below  the  confluence  of  the  three  branches,  the  Ejistem  and  Western  themselves  ;  and 
also  the  position  of  the  United  States  navy-yard  reiferred  to  above.  The  various  inter- 
ests connected  with  these  localities  are  touched  on  in  the  report  upon  Norfolk  Harbor. 
I  have  adopted  this  plan,  in  order  to  avoid  a  set  of  disjointed  sheets. 

Referring,  then,  to  the  Southern  Branch  alone,  this  snrvej'  was  undertaken  in  con- 
junction with  the  survey  of  Norfolk  Harbor,  the  point  of  operations  for  each  day  being 
decided  by  the  state  of  the  weather. 

The  survey  was  accomplished  between  the  27th  of  September  and  the  31st  of  October 
last ;  eighteen  days  in  all  being  occupied  ou  the  survey. 

The  low  and  marshy  condition  of  the  shores  compelled  a  resort  to  triangnlation  at 
various  points,  the  cliain  being  called  into  roquisiton  whenever  its  use  was  possible. 

Total  length  of  shore  absolutely  run  by  chain,  7}  miles ;  number  of  occupied  stations, 
166;  number  of  unoccupied  stations,  157;  number  of  angles  rea4,  1,729;  number  of 
soundings,  8,708. 

Tide-gauges  were  kept  at  four  different  points  on  the  river,  and  mean  low-water 
mark  established  as  accurately  as  possible. 

All  soundings  on  the  accompanying  chart  are  reductMl  to  this  reference. 

It  may  be  properly  remarked  in  this  connection  that  the  result  of  our  observations 
for  mean  low  water  varied  but  very  slightly  from  that  established  by  the  Coast  Survey 
in  1866. 

A  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  tide  in  the  Elizabeth  River  is,  that  the  ordi- 
nary rise  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  stream  (at  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  canal  lock) 
is  nearly  as  much  as  at  the  mouth,  being  about  three  feet  at  latter  and  2.7  feet  at  the 
former  point.  The  rise  of  the  tide  at  the  upi>er  portion  of  the  streatu  varies  considera- 
bly, however,  with  the  prevailing  winds. 

The  Southern  Branch  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  prin- 
cipal outlet  for  the  commerce  of  Northern  and  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

Two  canals  connect  this  river  with  the  waters  of  Albemarle  Sound,  North  Carolina. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  locking  into  the  Elizabeth  at  a  point  about  six  miles  above 
Norfolk,  connects  with  the  head-waters  of  Pasipiotank  River,  North  Carolina,  which 
empties  into  Albemarle  Sound. 

The  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal  locks  into  the  Elizabeth  at  a  point  about 
eight  miles  farther  up  the  stream,  and  connects  with  North  Landing  River,  au  affluent 
of  Currituck  Sound,  North  Carolina. 

These  canals  open  up  an  immense  line  of  inland  navigation,  and  about  twenty- 
counties  in  North  Carolina  find  this  their  most  convenient  outlet. 

Over  the  line  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  there  was  passed,  during  the  ye^ir  ending 
September  30  last,  about  8,000  tons  of  inward  or  northern  freight,  and  about  10,000 
tons  of  outward  or  southern  fri'ight.  Total  receipts  of  the  canal  from  tolls  on  the 
above,  between  §12,000  and  |13,00().  For  details  concerning  this  amount  of  freight,  I 
refer  to  the  annual  report  of  the  president  and  directors  of  this  company  for  the  year 
ending  September  30  last.  A  copy  of  that  report  accompanies  this.  I  also  append  a 
copy  of  a  memorial  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  Company  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  dated  December  20,  1871. 

The  General  Government  is  largely  interested  in  the  stock  of  this  canal. 

A  still  larger  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  over  the  line  of  the  Albemarle  and 
Chesapeake  Canal.  During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1871,  4,900  trips  wore  made 
through  this  canal  by  steamers,  sloops,  and  craft  of  all  kinds. 

The  total  amount  of  tolls  accruing  to  the  company  from  this  traffic  amounted  to 
about  $56,000,  a  gain  of  over  $8,000  above  that  of  the  previous  year. 

For  the  details  of  this  trjvde  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  president  and  directors  of 
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tk  caiial  company  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1870  and  1871,  respectively. 
These  printed  reports  are  herewith  appended. 

Below  the  lock  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  ('anal  no  difficnlty  is  experiencwl  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Elizabeth  River.  A  deep  and  unobatracted  cliannel  exists  up  to  this 
point,  and,  in  fact,  to  a  point  abont  two  miles  further  up  the  river. 

The  above  remark  should  bo  qualified  by  stating  that  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburgh 
Railroad  bridge,  which  crosses  the  river  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  the  Dis- 
mal Swanip  Lock,  causes  considerable  annoyance  to  shipping,  much  of  wliich  is  taken 
np  and  down  the  river  in  long  tows.  As  many  as  five  schooners  sometimes  constitute 
i  single  tow. 

The  draw  of  the  bridge  referred  to  is  badly  located.  It  is  nearly  over  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  away  from  the  deepest  water,  and  out  of  the  course  which  shipping 
would  take  were  it  not  for  the  bridge. 

This  evil,  however,  it  appears,  must  continue  to  exist,  as  Utigatiou  has,  I  understand, 
failed  to  correct  the  matter. 

Near  Deep  Creek,  about  Jive  miles  below  the  lock  of  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake 
Canal,  we  first  encounter  water  so  shojil  a:^  to  incommode  the  class  of  shipping  which 
comes  through  the  canal.  From  this  point  up,  several  shoals  are  encountered,  and 
akoafew  tunis  in  the  course  of  the  channel,  so  abrupt  as  to  seriously  interfere  with 
the  tows. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  river,  but  5  feet  of  water  can  be  depended  upon  at  all 
stages  of  the  tide  up  to  the  upper  lock. 

The  increasing  trade  would  seem  to  call  for  at  least  seven  feet  at  moan  low  water. 

With  this  depth  of  wat^'r  the  capacity  of  the  shipping  might  be  increased,  and  the 
delay  which  is  now  experienced  in  waiting  for  high  water  bo  avoided. 

A  considerable  amount  has  been  expended  from  time  to  time  by  this  company,  in 
deepening  the  channel  at  particularly  bad  points ;  and  one  point  has  been  cut  off, 
whtrethe  turn  in  the  channel  was  particularly  abrupt.  This  latter  point  will  be  per- 
wved  by  a  glance  at  the  map.  This  cut  has  worked  well ;  the  water  in  it  has  main- 
tained its  original  depth,  and  the  old  channel  is  tilling  up. 

In  caae  of  any  contemplated  improvement  of  this  river,  I  would  recommend  two 
additional  cnt-ofls. 

These  pro|>osed  cut-offs  are  marked  **A"  and  *'  B"  on  the  chart  accompanying. 

In  my  estimates  I  have  calculated  for  a  channel  sixty  feet  in  width  at  bottom,  and 

«:v«i  feet  in  depth  at  mean  low  water. 
Ott the  chart  1  have  indicated  in  blue  lines  the  course  which  I  would  recommend  for 

sneh  a  channel  over  the  shoals  and  also  across  the  two  point**. 
The  material  to  be  dredged  consists  almost  solely  of  sand,  especially  at  tho  cut-offs. 

la  llie  bed  of  the  river  a  small  proportion  of  mud  is  found. 
Aplenty  of  room  for  depositing  the  material  can  bo  found  at  the  old  bends  of  the 

river,  which  would  become  neglected.    Probably  half  of  the  removed  material  at  tho 

eauffii  conld  be  deposited  directly  upon  the  banks. 
The  following  estimates  are  herewith  submitted  as  the  probable  cost  of  carrying  out 

m  improvements  suggested  above  : 
^cavating  and  removing  amount  of  material  as  follows : 

Cubic  yards. 

At  p!t)po9erl  cut-off  "A" 10,704 

At  proposed  cut-off  "B*' 16,760 

%*«ate  amount  at  shoals 13, 35t) 

Total 40,820 

fr^ffibicyardsof  material,  at  40  cents , $16,328  00 

-\dd  for  contingencies,  superintendence,  &c.,  10  per  cent J,  632  80 

Total 17,960  80 


In  conclusion,  I  beg  t^o  express  my  thanks  to  Messrs.  Weyss  and  Thompson  for  the 
^^^  and  ability  which  they  displayed  while  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this 

Surrey. 

I  am,  major,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  B.  PHILLIPS, 
Captain  of  Engineers,  United  Stales  Army. 
ilajorW.P.  Craighill, 

Corps  of  EngineerB,  United  Slates  Arniy,  liallimorCj  Maryland. 
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United  States  Engineer  Office,  2425  K  Street, 

JVanhingtonj  J),  C,  January  30, 1S7*2. 

Major  :  I  bavo  tlio  lionor  to  state  that,  in  ncrordance  with  instructions  received  from 
yon,  I  have  completed  a  snrvey  of  Norfolk  Harbor,  Virginia,  and  I  submit  herewith 
my  report,  accompanied  by  a  tracing  from  the  original  chart  of  the  snrvey. 

As  stat^jd  in  my  report  npon  the  survey  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Elizabeth 
River,  the  chart  accompanying  this  report  exhibits  tho  lower  portion  of  the  river, 
(below  Norfolk  Harbor  proper,)  and  so  much  of  the  Southern  Branch  as  to  include  the 
United  States  navy-yard  above  Portsmouth. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  I  have  put  npon  this  sheet  (in  a  different  color)  the 
soundings  as  given  by  the  most  recent  coast  surveys.  Our  own  soundings  are  in  blrie: 
those  of  tho  Coast  Survey  in  black. 

All  these  Coast  Survey  soundings  were  taken  as  far  back  as  1854,  excepting  opposite* 
the  navy-yard.  The  latter  were  taken  in  186G.  Only  the  most  characteristic  iw^nnd- 
ings  have  been  put  on  this  sheet,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion;  and  it  is  truateilthat 
the  plan  adopted  will  prove  of  service  in  studying  the  changes  which  have  taken  piacf 
in  Norfolk  Harbor  during  the  last  seventeen  years. 

I  was  assisted  on  the  survey  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Weyss  and  G.  Thompson ;  the  part) 
consisting  otherwise  of  seven  laborers  and  boatmen. 

The  survey  was  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Southern  Branch;  thf 
point  of  operations  for  tho  day  being  decided  by  the  weather,  the  calmer  and  more  fa- 
vorable days  being  taken  for  soundings  in  tho  harbor  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 

The  survey  was  accomplished  between  the  27th  of  September  and  the  31st  of  October 
last,  twelve  days  in  all  being  occupied  on  the  survey. 

From  the  navjr-yard  to  the  lower  part  of  tho  city,  the  shores  and  wharves  were  pnt 
in  by  careful  triangnlation.  Below  the  city  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shore-line 
waa  run  in  by  the  chain.  A  tide-gauge  was  established  at  tho  light^house  opposite 
Norfolk;  and  carefully  observed.  A  few  observations  for  tide  were  also  made  at  Craney 
Island.  Nearly  at  the  close  of  our  observations,  we  learned  from  the  Co&st  Survey  their 
bench-mark  for  mean  low  water  at  Norfolk  Harbor.  On  referring  to  it,  we  fonnd  that 
the  low  water  established  from  our  observations  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
Coa«t  Survey. 

Total  length  of  shore-line  run,  5^  miles;  number  of  oconpied  stations.  68;  number  of 
unoccupied  stations,  59  ;  number  of  angles  read,  809 ;  number  of  soundings,  5,577. 

The  city  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  is  located  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  two  oranches  known  as  the  Southern  and  Eastern.  The  advan- 
tages which  tho  city  enjoys  as  a  seaport  are  almost  too  well  known  to  need  more  than 
a  passing  notice  here.  Her  central  position  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  her  mild  chraate, 
and  consequent  freedom  from  obstructions  to  navigation  from  ice ;  and  her  facilitift* 
for  communication  with  a  fertile  and  productive  interior,  give  her  natural  advantaje^ 
almost  unsurpassed  by  any  other  city. 

The  harbor  proper,  (or  that  portion  of  the  river  opposite  the  city,)  although  some- 
what contracted,  has,  nevertheless,  a  good  depth  of  water;  while  below,  the  city  h** 
opportunities  for  an  almost  indetinite  expansion  of  her  water-front. 

The  city  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  is  located  opposite  to,  and  a  little  above  Norfolk. 
More  properly  speaking,  it  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  thr 
Elizabeth.  Her  interests  are,  to  a  great  extent,  identical  with  those  of  Norfolk,  and 
she  possesses,  in  a  less  degree,  tho  same  natural  advantages. 

Immediattdy  above  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  Soathern 
Branch,  is  the  United  States  navy-yard,  known  as  the  Gosport  yard.  This  navy-yard 
has  not  yet  regained  the  importance  which  it  had  before  the  late  war;  but  its  fin^ 
natural  advantages  will,  doubtless,  at  some  time,  make  it  again  an  important  naval 
station ;  and  the  General  Government  must  necessarily  always  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  the  channel  below. 

The  population  of  Norfolk,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  was  19,229,  an  increase  of 
4,609  during  the  previous  ten  years. 

The  population  of  Portsmouth  in  1870  was  10,492,  an  increase  of  1,004  dnrinfjthe 
previous  ten  years. 

The  main  lines  of  communication  between  Norfolk  and  the  back  country  are  the 
Southern  Branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburgh,  and  the  Sfa 
board  and  Roanoke  Railroads. 

The  Southern  Branch  is  connected  with  the  waters  of  Albemarle  Sound,  Nortb 
Carolina,  by  means  of  two  canals — the  Dismal  Swamp  and  the  Albemarle  and  Chesa- 
peake. These  two  canals  make  tributary  to  Norfolk  the  produce  and  trade  of  son" 
twenty  counties  in  Northern  and  Eastern  North  Carolina;  and  have  been  referred t*' 
more  particularly  in  my  report  to  you  of  this  date,  concerning  the  survey  of  tbt* 
Southern  Branch. 

The  Norfolk  and  Petersburgh  Railroad  was  completed  in  18.58.  It  suffereil  severel; 
during  the  late  war,  but  lias  since  recuperated  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  now,  by  means 
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of  its  connections,  an  important  outlet  for  the  produce  of  a  great  tract  of  country, 
particularly  of  tho  t<jb»cco  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Lynclibnrgh. 

The  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad  has  its  tide- water  terminus  at  Portsmouth. 
Thi.s  road  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  passenger  communication  from  Baltimore  to  the 
South,  and  also  opens  up  a  considerable  trade  between  Norfolk  and  the  interior  of 
Xortb  Carohna. 

Norfolk  is  the  terminus  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamers  to  each  of  the  following  ports, 
viz:  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  The  Bay  steamers  connect  by  a  daily  lino 
with  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  there  is  also  a  tri-woekly  communication  by  streamer  with 
Washington,  D.  C.  Various  lines  of  river  steamers  also  connect  Norfolk  with  Rich- 
mond, YorktowD,  Cherrystone,  and  Hampton,  Va.,  and  various  points  in  North 
Carolina. 

An  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Norfolk  will  be  gained  by  a  glance  at 
tbc  statistics  given  below.  I  am  indebted  to  Luther  Lee,  jr.,  esq.,  the  courteous  col- 
lector of  customs  at  the  port  of  Norfolk,  for  this  information. 

Lit  of  touHoge,  crew,  and  number  of  vesseht  entered  a)id  cleared  {coanlwine)  at  the  port  of 
Norfolk^  from  January  1,  1871,  to  December  31,  1871. 

ENTKKEI>. 

Tonnage 1, 555, 215 

K».  of  crew 32,539 

No.  of  vessels 1, 455 

CrJSARED. 

Tonnage 887,585 

yo.ofcrew 26,035 

No.of  vessels 1,003 


l»i of  tonnoffe,  creiej  and  number  of  vessels  (foreign)  entered  and  cleared^  from  January  1 

to  December  31,  1871. 

ENTERED. 

Tonnage 19,310 

^  of  crew 861 

^".of  vessels 18 


CLEARED. 


Joatta^ 12,092 

Yo.ofcrew 387 

Xa  of  vessels 24 


^*^i 9f  tottnage,  crcir,  and  number  of  American  vessels  entered  and  cleared^  (foreign^)  from 
January  1  to  December  31,  1871. 


ENTERED. 


J«Dna^e 2,714 

•Vofcrew 50 

VofveiBels 4 

CLEARED. 

[^oanage 7,565 

No.  of  vessels 32 

No.  of  ere  w 340 

inotint  of  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Norfolk,  Va.ffrom  January  1  to  December  31, 1871. 

[|«ties $143,971  82 

Hospitaltax 3,244  80 

Tonnage  tax 4,572  60 

On  consnltiog  the  accompanying  chart,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  our  soundings 
with  those  of  the  Coast  Survey,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  number  of  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  harbor  daring  the  past  seventeen  years. 
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I  will  l»ri«»fly  cousider  th«  most  important  orbs.  One  of  tho  nnwfc  Ktrikin<!r  changes  in 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  proper,  oj)posit.e  the  light-house.  Tlie  water  at  this  jujint 
has,  it  will  be  seen,  gradually  deepened  toward  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  while  tlu* 
water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  naval  anchorage  (ojipo-site  the  light-house)  h:is  become  cor- 
respondingly shoaled. 

These  changes  are  undoubtedly  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  three  distinct  causes,  viz  : 
1st.  The  sinking  of  hulks  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  tho  channel  during  the  early  part  of 
the  war;  :id.  The  prolonged  stay  of  deep-<lraught  naval  vessels  at  the  auchorai^i'- 
grouiid  referred  to :  and,  3d.  The  running  out  of  wharves  from  tho  opposite  or  right 
shore.  The  hulks  which  wt»re  sunk  here  have  been  removed  since  the  war.  The  an- 
chorage is  still  used  by  naval  vessels  while  discharging  their  powder,  before  proceeil- 
iug  to  the  navy-yard  above. 

Concerning  the  running  out  of  wharves  opposite  this  point,  a  precedent  justifying 
the  continued  encroachment  of  the  wharves  upon  the  channel  from  the  Norfolk  sid»* 
seems  to  have  been  established  in  the  result  of  the  recent  case  of  litigation  connecto*! 
with  Pfeifer's  wharf.  The  injunction  which  was  asked  for,  to  prevent  the  building  of 
this  wharf,  was  not  granted  by  the  courts.  A  causeway  175  yards  in  length  now  ex- 
tends out  from  the  shore  to  nine  feet  of  water.  It  is  unquestionable  that  this  wharf 
and  causeway  detract  nnich  from  the  benefit  formerly  derived  from  the  scouring  effett 
of  Paradise  Creek  and  the  bay  included  between  the  wharf  in  question  and  Town  Point. 

If  a  "  port-warden^s  line"  has  ever  been  establi.shed  at  this  part  of  the  harlKir,  it  is  \ws- 
sibly  not  known,  but  it  is  certainly  not  respected.  • 

We  find  slight  and  rather  peculiar  changes  in  the  bed  of  the  harbor  between  the 
county  bridge  across  the  Ea.stern  Branch  and  the  confluences  of  tho  two  branches.  We 
find  a  slight  tendency  of  the  channel  to  deepen  immediately  and  for  some  little  distance 
below  the  bridge. 

Further  down  (some  800  yards  below  the  bridge)  shoaler  water,  which,  as  far  as  is 
known,  has  always  existed,  is  encountered,  and  continues  until  the  influence  of  tho 
Southern  Branch  is  felt.  Tho  depth  of  the  shoaler  water  referred  to  has  changed  but 
little  since  the  soundings  were  taken  by  the  Coast  Survey.  It  appears  to  have  filled  in 
very  slightly.  Its  worst  feature  seems  to  be  that  the  shoal  is  slowly  extending  along 
to  the  wharves  immediately  below  the  fin-ry.  I  attribute  these  changes  to  tlie  exist- 
ence of  the  county  bridge  across  the  Ejisterii  Branch.  The  stream  is  considerably  con- 
tracted at  this  point  by  a  long  causeway,  which  constitutes  the  southern  extremity  ot 
tho  bridge. 

This  accounts,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  slight  deepening  immediately  below  tlu*  briilg«\ 
and  also  for  the  slight  additional  shoaling  below,  the  removed  material  being  depositj-d 
JUS  soon  as  the  wider  porti(m  of  the  stream  is  reached. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  a  considerable  deepening  has  taken  place  immediately  at 
the  c(mfluence  of  the  two  branches.  This  would  seem  to  be  but  the  mere  result  of  thr 
changes  just  referred  to,  the  gradual  extension  of  the  shoaler  water  near  the  ferry 
seeming  to  contract  thowidtli  of  tlu*  Sf)iithi;rn  Branch  channel,  and  causing  it  to  niakt* 
deeper  water. 

From  this  point  on  toward  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  also  in  following  up  tlif 
course  of  the  Southern  Branch,  the  water  in  the  channel  seems  to  have  pretty  generally 
maintained  its  original  depth. 

The  flats  on  the  Portsnu)uth  side  have  tilled  in  to  a  considerable  extent. 

As  stated  above,  the  soundings  opposite  the  navy-yard  were  Taken  by  the  Cosist  Sur- 
vey in  IHfifi.  A  considerable  amount  of  dredging  has  since  been  done  there  by  the 
Government. 

On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  harbor  of  Norfolk  d«>es  not  api)ear  to  have  mate- 
rially deteriorated  since  1K'>4,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  peo- 
ple concerning  it  are  rather  exaggerated. 

The  area  of  cross-section  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  may  have  diminished;  if  so, 
but  very  slightly,  and  the  capacity  and  average  depth  of  the  harbor  appear  to  befull> 
as  great  as  seventeen  years  ago. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  city  to  make  every  effort,  to  prevent  the  continueil  encroach- 
ment of  the  wharves,  unless  duly  authorized  and  constructed  in  accordance  with  some 
intelligent  system.  And,  while  providing  for  the  future,  it  would  also  be  well,  if  posM- 
ble,  to  get  rid  of  those  structures  already  in  existence  which  tend  to  injure  the  condi- 
tion of  the  harbor. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  injudicious  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  to  at- 
tempt any  improvement  of  Norfolk  Harbor  at  present. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  to  Messrs.  Weyss  and  Thompson  for  the 
energy  and  skill  displayed  by  them  during  tho  prosecution  of  this  survey. 
I  am,  mtgor,  very  respectfully,  vonr  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  B.  I»HILLIPS. 
Captain  of  EnginterH,  United  States  Armif. 

Migor  W.  P.  Craighiu^ 

Corps  of  Engineer  8y  United  States  Jrwy,  Baltimore^  Maryland, 
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THE    SECRETARY    OF    ¥AR, 


COMMUNICATING, 


In  obedience  to  law^  an  engineer  report  of  the  survey  of  Otter  Creeky  Yer» 
monty  from  Vergennes  to  its  outlet  on  Lake  Champlain. 


Mabch  6, 1872. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department,  March  5, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  United  States 
Soiate  and  Hoose  of  Eepresentatives  an  engineer  report  of  the  survey 
of  Otter  Creek,  Vermont,  from  Vergennes  to  its  outlet  on  Lake  Cham- 
pbin,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1871, 
»i  in  addition  to  other  reports  required  by  said  act,  previously  trans- 
nritted  to  Congress. 

WM.  W.  BELKN^AP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Office  op  the  Chief  op  Engineers, 

Washington^  D.  C,  March  1, 1872. 
Stt:  I  herewith  transmit  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
John  Newton,  Corps  of  Engineers,  upon  the  survey  of  Otter  Creek,  Ver- 
^t,  from  Vergennes  to  its  outlet  on  Lake  Champlain,  made  in  com- 
Pfance  with  the  act  of  March  3, 1871,  making  appropriations  for  certain 
poblic  works  on  rivers  and  harbors. 

Three  estimates  are  presented  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
^Vergennes :  1.  By  dredging  only,  $51,000 ;  2.  A  more  complete  pro- 
Mby  the  addition  of  crib  or  pile  work,  with  the  object  of  narrowing 
^«  channel  and  securing  a  more  permanent  improvement,  $106,842; 
^nd,  3.  A  modification  of  this  by  the  omission  of  works  of  only  proba- 
ble necessity,  or  of  such  as  may  be  postponed  for  the  present,  $58,146. 
This  last  would  be  sufficient  for  a  material  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion, and,  in  the  opinion  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Newton,  would  likewise 
probably  be  permanent. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Army  Building,  Houston  and  Greene  Streets, 

Ketc  York^  February  15, 1872. 

General  :  I  have  respectfully  to  transmit  herewith  two  sheets  of 
tracings  of  survey  of  Otter  Creek,  Vermont,  from  Vergennes  to  its  out- 
let ;  also  tracing  of  general  map  of  the  country  drained  by  the  creek 
and  its  tributaries,  and  copies  of  Mr.  D.  White's  report  upon  the  im- 
X)rovemeut  of  the  navigation  from  Vergennes  to  Lake  Ghamplain,  and 
of  paper  furnished  by  his  honor  the  mayor  of  Vergennes,  upon  the 
amount  of  business  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  removal  of  ex  sting 
obstructions  to  navigation. 

The  survey  of  this  creek  was  assigned  to  Mr.  D.  White,  civil  engines, 
with  written  and  verbal  instructions  from  my  office  concerning  the  es- 
sential points  to  be  observed. 

The  survey  and  report  of  Mr.  White  have  been  carefully  made,  and 
contain  all  the  matter  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the  problem,  and 
the  means  of  its  solution. 

The  results  of  the  examination  show  that  the  navigation  of  the  creek 
can  be  sufficiently  improved,  and  maintained  in  good  state. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  simple  dredging  of  the  basin  at  Vergennes 
would  make  a  permanent  improvement,  and  have  consequently  indicated 
lines  of  crib  or  pile  work  to  be  constructed  with  the  object  of  narrowing 
the  channel  and  of  forming  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  sand,  which  may 
be  l^eld  suspended  in  the  agitated  waters  of  the  falls.  The  cost  of 
works  of  improvement  will  not  exceed  that  of  dredging,  so  that  eitfaei 
course,  as  a  thorough  examination  should  dictate,  might  be  adopted. 
Fascine  groins  are  indicated  at  various  places  ajLong  the  banks ;  the  cost 
of  this  mode  of  construction  is  little,  an4  its  application  in  this  locality, 
wherever  it  mav  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  cross-sections,  or  prevent 
erosion,  would  be  very  convenient. 

Looking  to  a  future  complete  improveinent  of  the  creek,  several  points 
of  interest  are  noted,  viz :  Shore  protection  at  Sharkey  Bend,  construct 
ing  a  more  gradual  curve  at  Crittenden  Bend,  changing  the  outlet  of 
Dead  Creek,  and  filling  the  re-entering  at  Fort  Cassin.  All  of  these, 
however,  are  matters  which  may  be  delayed  for  a  term  of  years,  and, 
perhaps,  may  never  be  needed. 

I  submit  three  estimates :  That  of  Mr.  White,  for  dredging  alone, 
$51,000 ;  a  second,  that  of  a  complete  project,  $106,842  j  and  a  third, 
combining  dredging,  fascine-work,  and  diking,  amounting  to  $58,146. 
The  last  would  be  sufficient  for  a  great  improvement  of  navigatioD, 
which  would,  probably,  likewise  be  permanent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  NEWTON, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Engineers^  Brevet  Major  General 

Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  Unitm  States  Army. 


FOBT  MONTGOMEEY,  RoUSE'S  POINT,  N.  Y., 

January  23, 1872. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  rela- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  "  Otter  Greek."  Otter  Creek  is  the  largest 
stream  in  the  State  of  Vermont 

As  may  be  seen  by  map  A,  of  the  maps  A  and  B,  herewith  traus- 
mitted,  it  rises  at  a  place  called  Mount  Tabor,  in  the  towns  of  Peru  and 
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Dorset^  Vermont,  near  the  head  of  the  Eattenkill  River.  Its  course 
from  ite  origiQ  to  the  town  of  Rutland  is  nearly  north,  and  from  thence 
it  changes  to  northwesterly,  throupjh  Addison  County  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  at  a  point  called  Fort  Cassin ;  its  entire  length  being  about 
ninety  miles.  Its  tributaries  are  as  follows :  From  the  southwest  it  re- 
ceives in  the  town  of  Ferrisburgh,  at  a  point  about  five  miles  below 
Vergennes,  a  large,  sluggish  stream  called  "  Dea<l  Creek,''  which  origin- 
ates in  the  town  of  Bridport ;  Lemonfair  River  debouches  in  at  Wey- 
bridge,  origiDating  at  Orwell  and  Shoreham.  In  Rutland,  Tinraouth 
River  empties  in,  and  at  Mount  Tabor,  a  small  stream  callecl  Mill 
River;  while  from  the  east  it  receives  the  waters  of  New  Haven  River, 
in  the  town  of  New  Haven,  Vermont.  There  also  empties  in  Middle- 
bory  River  at  Middlebury,  Leicester  River  at  Leicester,  Furnace  River 
at  Ilttfiford,  with  Cold  River  and  Mill  Creek  in  Clarendon — all  of  which 
are  said  to  be  considerable  mill-streams,  the  whole  making  a  water- 
shed of  probably  not  less  than  850  square  miles. 
The  creek  is  subject  to  sudden  rises,  and  during  my  operations  in  the 
month  of  August  it  rose  six  feet  in  about  thirty-six  hours.  Above 
Jliddlebury  and  Piitsford,  Otter  Creek  is  said  to  be  a  still,  deep  stream. 
At  Middlebury,  Weybridge,  and  Vergennes,  are  five  mill-sites — the 
latter  having  from  the  mill-pond  to  the  basin  below  a  fall  of  about  36J 
feet  From  this  point  to  Lake  Champlain,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles, 
the  creek  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  careful  survey. 

As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Map  B,  herewith'transmitted,  the 
♦Teek  has  a  mean  width  of  about  185  feet,  between  banks,  and  an  average 
^pth  of  about  lOJ  feet ;.  its  maximum  rise  above  the  plane  of  low  water 
«abont  7  feet,  with  a  mean  velocity  of  .2  at  low,  and  about  6.2  miles 
pwlwnrat  high  water.  The  latter  rate  of  current,  however,  probably 
obtains  only  during  the  summer  and  autumn  freshets  when  Lake 
^Ittniplaiii  (into  which  it  emptfes)  is  at  a  low  stage,  which  gives  the 
^olmne  greater  declivity, 
ftom  the  nature  of  the  present  banks,  the  underlying  timber,  and 
?«|»tal  appearance  of  the  adjacent  lands,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
tbis  lection  of  the  stream  had  a  much  greater  width  at  no  very  dis- 
ttttdate,  but  owing  doubtless  to  the  natural  result  of  cultivating  the 
^Jrt^-shed,  it  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  limits. 

The  banks  of  the  creek,  or  more  properly  its  "  intervals,''  vary  in  level 
^  one  to  ten  feet  above  the  plane  of  low  water,  the  lower  i>ortions  of 
^bich  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  marine  plants,  and  the  higher^ 
^ithafew  exceptions,  with  willow,  alder,  soft  maple,  and  oak  timber. 

'n»  depth  of  water  required  for  purposes  of  navigation  for  steamers 
J^ttn-craft  plying  between  ports  on  Lake  Champlain  and  Vergennes, 
^^Sfeet,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  soundings  shown  in  the  Map  B,  the 
??^gadon  has  become  greatly  impeded  by  the  filling  up  of  the  basin  at 
^^Bnes,  and  the  formation  of  shoals  and  bars  at  Bull  Brook,  Smith's 
j?^d^  Brick-yard,  Dead  Creek,  Crittenden  Bend,  and  Fort  Cassin,  points 
raitier  down. 

is  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  these  deposits :  Many  years  since,  two 
r^<fed  cribs,  each  about  25  by  18  feet,  were  sunk  in  the  basin  at  respect- 
j^.v  300  and  500  feet,  below  the  foot  of  the  falls,  for  the  purpose  of 
booming  logs,  and  at  probably  about  the  same  time  were  driven  a  clump 
of  some  thirty  piles,  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  upper  coal-yard,  for 
^*}J<^nter  pier  of  a  railroad-bridge.  These  stopping  and  holding  the 
ffwur  coming  down  from  the  saw-mills  located  on  the  tributaries  above, 
which,  until  a  very  recent  period,  it  was  the  custom  to  waste  into  the 
stream,  formed  a  nucleus  for  the  collection  of  silt  and  the  propagation, 
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of  the  slioals  and  bars  met  with  in  the  basin  proper.  As  also  the  for- 
mation of  these  at  the  other  points  mentioned  above,  except  that  at 
Crittenden  Bend  and  Fort  Cassin,  which  are  due  to  nearly  the  same 
canse,  viz :  natural  obstructions,  snch  as  stone  existing  in  the  soil,  and 
the  toppling  over  into  the  stream  and  lodgement  at  its  bottom  of  large 
maple  and  oak  trees,  aided  by  the  local  neutrality  of  the  current  at  those 
points,  the  latter  resulting  from  a  deflection  of  the  current  by  irregular 
indentations  in  the  banks,  the  shoal  at  Crittenden  Bend  not  being  a 
formation  of  alluvian,  but  a  prominent  projection  of  the  original  bank, 
which  the  corrosive  action  of  the  creek  has  been  too  feeble  to  remove. 

The  contraction  of  the  channel  at  Fort  Cassin  is  due  to  the  intrusion 
of  the  margin  of  an  extensive  alluvian  deposit  formed  in  the  bay  at  the 
left  of  the  fort,  and  reaching  out  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  middle  of 
Lake  Champlain.  This  flat  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  accumulation  for 
I>erhaps  centuries,  caused  by  the  flanking  and  sudden  deflection  to  the 
south  and  southwest  of  the  current  by  "Fort  Cassin  Point,"  projecting 
into  its  path,  which,  meeting  the  opposing  currents  of  Lake  Champlain 
on  reaching  the  bay,  releases  its  burden  of  silt,  brought  down  from  its 
extensive  water-shed.  This  alluvial  deposit  is  very  evenly  distributed, 
as  shown  by  the  soundings  on  the  accompanying  map,  it  varying  but 
little  in  dei)th  for  many  rods,  until  at  the  very  verge  of  the  flat ;  the 
water  then  deepens  rapidly  to  fifty  feet,  and  probably  more.  Fifty  feet 
being  the  maximum  length  of  the  sounding-line  used,  I  was  unable  to 
carry  on  investigations  beyond  this  limit. 

In  looking  at  the  cause  of  these  obstructions,  and  providing  a  remedy, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  regard  the  business  interests  established  which 
may  be  affected  by  our  action,  and  to  inquire  whether  they  are  of  such 
a  nature  and  extent  as  to  require  the  full  capacity  of  the  stream,  and 
hence  the  elimination  of  all  the  intruding  matter.  As  will  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  map,  both  sides  of  the  Vergennes  Basin  are  occupied  for 
purposes  of  commerce,  the  eastern  bank  for  the  reception  and  shipments 
of  lumber,  coal,  wood,  &c.,  and  the  western,  together  with  the  crest  of 
the  falls,  by  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  all  of 
which  receiving  and  shipping  large  quantities  of  freight,  in  the  way  of 
raw^  material  and  manufactured  wares,  through  this  natural  commercial 
highway,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  statistical  report  to  be  furnished  by 
his  honor  G.  W.  Grandey,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Vergennes.  Deeming  it 
necessar}',  1  would  respectfully  recommend  the  following  plan  of  im- 
provement, which  1  have  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  relative  im- 
iwrtance. 

I.  Remove  the  loaded  cribs  and  old  piles  and  dredge  out  the  basin  to 
a  depth  of  eight  (8)  feet  from  the  ^^  steamboat  landing"  and  as  far  up  as 
the  outlet  of ''  Potash  Brook,''  thence  along  the  west  shore  or  channel 
of  the  same  depth,  (100)  one  hundred  feet  wide,  as  far  up  as  the  Horse- 
nail  Company's  wharf  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  by  thus  dividing  the 
work  in  the  basin,  the  pressing  need  of  a  water  communication  for  the 
manufacturing  interests  along  the  banks  would  be  soonest  relieved. 
This  will  require  the  removal  of— 

48, 200  cubic  yards  of  silt  and  Baw-mill  debris  at  50  cents  i)er  cubic  yard $24, 100 

To  which  roust  be  added,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  in  the  basin  and  ren- 
der its  whole  area  available,  the  removal  at  sooUe  future  time  of  19, 200  cubic 

yanls  of  the  same  material  at  50  cents 9,600 

Removing  two  loaded  cribs,  at  $200  each 400 

Removing  thirty  piles,  at  $5  each 150 

Contingencies 3,450 

Total 37,700 
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IL  BuU  Brook, — ^At  this  point  the  shoals  seem  to  be  composed  of 
stoDe,  clay,  and  sand,  the  contents  of  which  amount  to — 

5,700  cubic  yards,  at  55  cents |3, 135 

Contingeocies 365 

Total 3,500 

III.  Smith's  Bend. — The  quantity  of  material  to  be  removed  amounts 

2^  cubic  yards  compost,  clay,  and  sand,  at  50  ceuts $1,450 

ContiDgeDcies 150 

Total ., 1,600 

IV.  Brick-yard, — ^Nature  of  shoals,  clay  and  sand — 

Quantity,  4,200  cubic  yards,  at  50  cents $2,100 

Contingeneies 200 

Total 2,300 

V.  Dead  Creek.— 

1300  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  loam,  at  50  cents $950 

Contingeiieies 150 

Total ^ 1,100 

VI.  Crittenden  Bend. — Nature  of  bar,  a  species  of  blue  clay,  apparently 
free  from  ston^— 

Amotist  to  be  removed,  1,100  cubic  yards,  at  60  cents $660 

Contiogeucies 140 

Total 800 

VII.  Fort  Cassin. — Ordinary  alluvion — 

Amount  to  be  removed,  8,000  cubic  yards,  at  40  cents $3,200 

Contingencies • 300 

Total 3,500 

VIU.  For  the  removal  of  50  trees  from  the  margin  of  the  stream,  to 
prevent  their  falling  in  and  impeding  navigation,  at  $10,  $500. 

REG  APrrULATION . 

Verwones  Basin $37,700 

Ball  Brook -. 3,500 

Snifli'sBend 1,600 

Briek-yard i^'. 2,300 

Dead  Creek if 1.100 

Crittenden  Bend i 800 

Port  Cassin 4/ 3,500 

BemoralofSOtrees .•--.  500 

Total 51,000 

However,  instead  of  dredging  away  the  intruding  margin  of  the 
above-mentioned  shoal  at  Fort  Cassin,  I  think  the  desired  improvement 
eoald  be  made  and  maintained  at  less  expense  by  the  construction  and 
sinking  of  about  500  linear  feet  of  crib- work  of  such  height  as  to  bring 
the  top  even  with  the  plane  of  low- water,  as  shown  in  the  position  at 
the  dotted  line  at  0. 
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By  this  arrangeraentf  I  tbink,  a  sufQcient  proportion  of  the  volmne 
\roiild  be  retain^  to  effect  the  desired  end  without  cauBing  a  radical 
change  in  the  place  of  the  present  general  deposit,  as  the  upper  portion 
of  the  volume  would,  during  its  high  stages,  pursue  its  natural  course 
by  flowing  over  the  crib-work. 

Crib- work  suited  to  the  above  purpose  would  require  to  be  of  tte 
following  dimensions,  viz :  average  height,  4  feet,  and  width,  8  feet,  and 
would  cost  $4  lineal  foot — $2,000  for  the  500  feet — which  would  reduce 
the  ultimate  expense  to  the  amount  of  $1,200. 

In  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  other  improvements  when  made, 
I  may  say  that,  in  view  of  the  effective  corrosive  action  of  the  current 
under  the  present  circumstances,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  irregular  depths 
to  which  it  has  carried  its  channel  until  it  has  reached  soil  of  a  more 
I>ermanent  character,  such  as  clay,  stone,  and  gravel,  the  very  brief 
period  during  which  the  current  maintains  its  level  above  that  of  its 
banks  at  its  higher  stages,  the  well-protected  state  of  the  banks  by 
marine  plants  and  trees  of  various  species,  and  the  discontinuance  of 
the  practice  of  wasting  saw-mill  litter  and  debris  into  the  stream,  I 
think  that  additional  works  looking  to  that  end,  except  the  removal  of 
the  trees  above  referred  to,  growing  immediately  upon  its  shores,  are 
unnecessary. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

D.  WHITE, 
Superintendent  and  Engineer. 

Brevet  Major  General  John  Kewton, 

United  States  Engineers, 
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SURVEY  OF  OTTER  CREEK,  VERMONT. 


The  following  schedule  contains  an  estimate  of  the  imports  and  exports 
to  and  from  Vergennes,  Addison  County,  Vermont,  through  Otter  Creek, 
for  the  year  1871 : 


Tons. 


2,500 

100 

350 

100 

380 

2,000 

525 

100 

70 

% 

50 

1,100 

400 

750 

300 

50 

1,800 

400 

3,300 


14,370 


Articles  transported. 


Value. 


Pine  lumber— 1,700,000  feet;  value,  $62,000 

Sash,  doors,  and  mouldings — 100  tons ;  value,  $3,000 

Plaster— 350  tons;  value,  $2,100 

Curtain  rolls — 100  tons ;  value,  $7,500 

Timber— 190  cords;  value,  $2,000 

Wood— 1,000  cords;  value,  $4,000 

Merchandise — 525  tons;  value,  $262,500 

Steel,  iron,  nails,  &c. — 100  tons ;  value,  $8,000 

Molding-sand — ^70  tons ;  value,  $300 

Excelsior— 95  tons ;  value,  $2,375 

Spokes,  hubs,  and  fellies — 50  tons ;  value,  $6,000 ^. 

Kaolin— 1,100  tons;  value,  $18,000 

Brick— 200,000 ;  value,  $1,500 

Stone— 500  i>erch ;  value,  $1,000 ^ 

Sand  and  gravel — 300  tons ;  value,  $600 

Salt— 50  tons;  value, $1,000 

Coal— 1,800  tons;  value,  12,600 

Staves— 400  tons;  value,  $8,000 

The  steamer,  Curlew,  of  100  tons,  165  round  trips,  estimated  to 

carry  10  tons  each  way,  making  3,300  tons ;  value,  $330,000. 
And  carrying  15  passengers  each  way,  making  495  passengers, 

each  $1  65;  value,  $6,187  50. 

Total 


$62,000  00 

3,000  00 

2,100  00 

7,500  00 

2,000  0t» 

4,000  00 

262,500  00 

8.000  00 

300  00 

2,375  00 

6,000  00 

18,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 

1,000  00 

12, 600  00 

8.000  00 

330,000  00 

6.187  50 


738,668  50 


City  of  Vergennes,  Vermont, 

January  24,  1872. 

I,  George  W.  Graudey,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Vergennes,  hereby  cer- 
tify that  I  have  carefully  examined  the  statements  of  the  baslness  men 
of  Vergennes,  from  which  the  foregoing  schedule  has  been  compiled, 
and  being  well  acquainted  with  them  and  their  business,  I  have  full 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  their  several  statements,  and  can  safely 
vouch  that,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  within  the  bounds  of  truth. 

I  can  further  say  that  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  transportation, 
both  to  and  from  Vergennes,  not  enumerated  in  this  schedule,  is  done 
through  said  river  every  season  by  business  men,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants  in  adjacent  towns  and  towns  in  Addison  County,  and  also 
that  a  very  large  amount  ot  transportation  to  and  from  Vergennes  of 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and  other  property  of  great  weight  and 
bulk,  has  been  done  by  railroad  for  many  years  paSt  which  would  have 
been  done  through  said  creek  if  its  channel  and  its  principal  basin  had 
been  open  and  unobstructed. 

In  testimony  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  my  official  hand  and  the 
seal  of  said  city,  at  Vergennes,  Addison  County,  Vermont,  this  24th 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1872. 

[SEAL.]  GEO.  W.  GRANDEY, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Vergennes^  Vermont. 
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LETTER 

VBOK 

THE  SECRETARY  OF   THE  INTERIOR, 

COMBffXTNICATmOy 

In  wmpliance  unth  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  March  4, 1872,  informor 
tion  relating  to  the  sale  of  lands  by  the  State  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States^  known  as  the  Pan  Handle.  * 


March  6, 1872. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


Department  op  the  Intebiob, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  March  5, 1872. 
SiB:  I  have  received  Senate  resolution  of  yesterday  requesting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  "  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  copies  of  two  let- 
ters written  by  Hon.  X.  D.  Evans  in  1867  and  1868,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  sale  of  lands  by  the  State  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  known 
as  the  Pan  Handle,'^  and  in  reply  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed,  in  this  city,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1868,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  by  L.  D.  Evans,  which, 
from  its  tenor,  is  presumed  to  be  one  of  those  called  for.  It  is  the  only 
one  from  him  which  the  most  diligent  search  has  been  able  to  find  on 
the  files  of  the  General  Land-Office.  There  is  none  on  the  files  of  the 
Department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 

Hon.  SCHTJYLBB  COLFAX, 

Vice-President^  a/nd  President  of  the  Senate,  • 


Washington,  May  6, 1868. 
Deab  Sib  :  I  understand  that  you  think  it  would  be  wise  policy  on 
the  part  of  Texas  to  relinquish  all  her  vacant  and  unappropriated  land 
to  the  United  States,  and  exchange  her  local  for  the  general  land  system 
of  the  United  States. 

As  this  subject  will  probably  come  before  the  Texas  convention,  now 
soon  to  assemble,  you.may  confer  a  great  service  to  my  State  by  giving, 
in  writing,  your  reasons  for  your  opinion. 
I  am,  with  great  respect, 

L.  D.  EVANS. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  of  Lands. 
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LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE   TREASURY, 

CO.MilUXICATIXO, 

/*  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  February  19,  1872,  infor- 
wuUion  m  relation  to  what  amount  is  due  to  any  of  the  States  lately  in 
insurrectionj  under  provisions  of  the  '12th  section  of$the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  7, 1862,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  collection  of  direct  taxes 
in  insurrectionary  districtSy  and  for  other  purposes  ;"  also  "  whether  any^ 
and,  if  so  J  what  amount  has  been  paid  to  any  of  said  States  under  and  iih 
accordance  with  the  provisiotis  of  said  act  or  other  acts  amendatory 
thereof.'^ 


IUkch  6, 1872. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  1).  C,  March  4,  1872. 
Sir:  By  resolntion  of  the  Senate  of  February  19, 1872, 1  am  directed 
*'  to  inform  the  Senate  what  amonnt  is  due  to  any  of  the  States  lately  in 
inwirrection,  under  provisions  of  the  12th  sectiop  of  the  act  of  Confjress 
approved  June  7,  1862,^  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  collection  of  direct 
taiesin  insurrectionary  districts  and  for  other  purposes ;"  also,  *'  whether 
any,  and,  if  so,  what  amount  has  been  paid  to  any  of  said  States  under 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  or  other  acts  amenda- 
tory thereof." 

In  reply  I  herewith  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  together  with  copies  of  papers 
referred  to  therein. 

These  inclosures  contain  all  the  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
Department  on  the  subject.    No  payment  has  been  made,  and  it  will  be 
WD  that,  from  the  character  of  the  report  made  by  the  tax  commis- 
sioners, it  will  be  nearly  or  quite  impossible  to  determine  the  sums  due, 
,  if  any,  to  any  of  the  late  insurrectionary  States  under  the  section  of  law 
i  mentioned. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,        • 

GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  SCHTTYLER  COLPAX, 

President  of  the  Senate  United  States. 


Treasury  Depart^ient, 

Office  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  27, 1872. 
^Sna:  Senate  resolution  of  February  19, 1872,  directinsr  the  Secreta^ry 
'  tbe'Treasury  to  inform  the'  Senate  what  amount  is  due  to  any  of  the 
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States  lately  in  insurrection,  under  the  i)rovisions  of  the  12th  section 
of  the  act  of"  Congress  approved  June  7,  18G2,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the 
collection  of  direct  taxes  in  insurrectionary  districts  within  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes ;"  also,  ''  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what 
amount  has  been  paid  to  any  of  said  States,  under  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  or  other  acts  amendatory  thereof,"  has 
been  referred  to  this  office,  with  a  request  that  I  siiould  furnish  your 
office  with  such  facts  as  are  known  to  Jue,  in  reply  to  the  resolution  herein 
mentioned. 

Lands  were  sold  for  non-payment  of  United  States  direct  taxes  charged 
against  them,  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Tennessee. 

The  tax  commissioners  in  South  Carolina  represented  that  they  were 
satisfied  that  a  large  part  of  the  lands  sold  by  them  were  abandoned  by 
the  owners  to  aid  in  the  rebellion,  and  quite  an  amount  of  money  was 
realized  from  jiroceeds  of  leases  and  sales  in  that  State. 

The  governor  of  South  Carolina  made  application  to  you  in  January, 
1870,  through  Senator  Sawyer,  for  the  amount  due  that  State  under  the 
12th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  7,  1862. 

The  application  was  referred  by  your  office  to  this  office  for  informa- 
tion, and  the  matter  was  given  a  careful  examination,  and  a  letter  was 
addressed  by  this  to  your  office,  dated  February  11,  1870,  in  which  the 
particulars  were  given  in  detail. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  that  letter.  The  tax  commis- 
sioners for  the  sevenii  States  did  not  report  explicitly  as  to  the  precise 
lauds  which  were  abandoned  by  the  owners  to  aid  in  the  rebellion.  It 
is,  tluaefore,  imj)ractical)le  to  determine  from  the  records  of  this  office 
as  to  how  much  is  due,  if  anything,  to  any  of  the  late  insurrectionary 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  referred  to  in  the  Senate  reso- 
lutions. 

1  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  having  been  paid  to  Jiny  of  the  said 
States,  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  herein 
referred  to,  or  any  act  amendatory  thereof.    The  Senate  resolution  is 
herewith  returned  to  you. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  DOUGLASS, 

CommiHsioner, 

Hon.  (lEO.  S.  BOUTWELL, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Treasury  Depart3Ient, 

Office  op  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  February  11,  1870. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  you  by  His  Excellency  Kobert  K.  Scott,  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  dated  January  7,  1870,  and  referred  by  you  to  this  office 
January  11, 1870,  relative  to  the  amcmnt  due,  if  anything,  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  from  the  United  States,  on  aecount  of  proceeds 
from  sales  and  leases  of  abandoned  lands,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
United  States  direct  tax  laws. 

You  request  me  to  communicate  to  you  any  information  in  my  posses- 
sion which  will  aid  in  determining  the  amount  due,  if  anything,  to  said 
State. 
I  herewith  inclose  a  copy  of  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenses. 
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sobinittod  by  the  Uuited  States  direct-tax  commissioners  for  South 
Carolina,  under  date  of  January  20,  1870. 

Tbis  statement  sets  forth  the  amounts  received  under  the  tax  acts, 
relating  to  abandoned  lands,  and  the  sources  from  which  the  receipts 
were  derived,  ia  detail. 

Also,  the  expenses  incident  to  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  March 
3, 1865. 

It  appears  by  the  statement  that  the  amount  of  $192,842  58  has  been 
received  by  the  commissioners  under  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  11 
of  act  of  Congress  approved  June  7, 1802,  but  it  is  observed  that  sec- 
tion 6  of  act  of  March  3,  I860,  provides  that  "  the  expenses  caused  by  or 
incident  to  the  proceedings  of  any  board  of  tax  commissioners  shall  be 
laid  by  the  commissioners  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  which  have 
been  or  shall  be  made  by  them,  of  any  lands  or  tenements:  Provided^ 
hmcewj  That  the  bills  of  such  expenses  shall  be  lirst  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

The  expenses  embraced  in  the  statement  under  the  head  of  expenses, 
which  may  properly  be  deducted  from  the  amount  received  under  sec- 
tions 9  and  11,  act  of  June  7, 1862,  as  nearly  as  I  am  at  present  able  to 
determine,  amount  to  $52,535  14,  but  this  deduction  includes  only  the 
expenses  properly  deductible,  embraced  in  the  statement,  and  which 
have  been  incurred  subsequent  to  March  3, 1865.  The  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  prior  to  the  3d 
of  March,  1865,  were  paid  by  Treasury  warrants,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  same  kept  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  not  by  the  tax  com- 
missioners. Whether  these  expenses,  incident  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Wrd  prior  to  March,  1865,  are  included  in  the  i)rovisions  of  section  6, 
act  of  3Iarch  3,  1865,  and  properly  deductible  from  the  proceeds  of 
!*ales,  I  am  not  fully  satisfied. 

By  the  provisions  of  section  12,  act  of  Congress  approved  June  7, 
1^2,  one-fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  leases  and  sales  of  abandoned 
lands  are  to  be  paid  over  to  the  governor  of  the  State  wherein  the  lands 
•ffe  wtuated,  or  to  his  authorized  agent,  after  insurrection  has  ceased 
and  the  State  legislature  and  State  ofiicers  have  been  properly  elected, 
and  the  fact  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursing  loyal  citizens,  or  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  State  may 
<lirect. 

And  farther,  that  one-fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  leases  and  sales  of 
abandoned  lands  are  to  be  i>aid  over  to  the  State  as  a  fund  to  aid  in  the 
colonization  or  emigration  from  said  State  of  any  free  person  of  African 
descent  who  may  desire  to  remove  therefrom  to  Hayti,  Liberia,  or  any 
other  tropical  state  or  colony.  • 

A»to  the  latter  one-fourth,  I  have  to  suggest  that  this  concession  is 
^repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  subsequent  legislation  that  it  may  be  re- 
^ed  as  substantially  repeale*d.  It  was  granted  before  President 
I'incoln's  proclamation  of  emancipation.  That  act  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  which  were  specially  designed  to  place  per- 
^m  of  African  descent  upon  precisely  the  same  civil  and  political 
f'X)ting  with  all  other  persons,  in  tJie  said  State  where  they  werehorn,  very 
clearly  overruled  a  policy  which  invited  them  to  leave  that  soil. 

No  money  should  be  paid  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  be  applied 
to  such  a  scheme,  and  this  one-fourth  cannot,  under  the  law,  be  paid  for 
any  other.    I  conceive  that  the  appropriation  itself  should  be  regarded  . 
as  repealed,  so  far  as  this  one  fourth  is  concerned. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that,  inasmuch  as  titles  to  certain  lands  sold 
nnder  the  direcMax  laws  in  South  Carolina  are  yet  contested,  and  a 
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quantity  of  the  lalids  undisposed  of,  that  it  is  impracticable,  at  this 
time,  to  tix  upon  an  exact  amount  due,  if  anything,  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  DELANO, 

Cammissioner, 
lion.  (Jeo.  S.  Boutwell, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury^ 


Office  of  the  U.  S.  Direct  Tax  Commissioners, 

Beaufort^  S.  C,  January  26,  1870. 
Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  commu- 
nication of  the  13th  instant,  directed  to  the  chairman  of  this  commis- 
sion, and,  in  reply  to  the  first  interrogatory,  beg  leave  to  state  that  the 
following  sums  have  been  received  by  this  commission  up  to  January  1, 
1870,  under  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  11  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  7, 1862,  to  wit : 

ReDta $21,899  70 

Sale«  by  loyal  citizens 41,768  00 

Army  and  Navy  sales,  one-foartli  payments 72, 336  75 

Deferred  three-qaarter  payments  of  Army  and  Navy  sales &6, 361  50 

Interest,  less  special  rents 476  63 

Total 192,842  58 


Under  the  instructions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
date  of  September  16, 18G3,and  section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  attested 
July  16, 1866— 

Head  of  family  sales $34, 243  28 

School-farm  rents 26,015  73 

Total 60,259  01 

Under  section  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  attested  July  16, 1866,  sales 
of  school-farms,  houses  and  lots  in  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and  at 
Port  Koyal,  South  Carolina,  $56,216  85;  under  section  7  of  same  act, 
$54  75 ;  under  section  13  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1865,  certificate  fees, 
$4,289  50. 

Under  the  iDstructions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenne : 

Special  rents $17,987  m 

l^alcs  of  bones  of  animals 235  00 

Total 18.222  80 

From  miscellaueons  sources : 

Forfeitures  on  sales $50  00 

Sales  of  Port  Royal  plats 23  50 

Costs  of  advertisinp:,  returned 30  84 

Sales  of  lumber,  &c.,  from  houses  fallen 100  90 

Total 205  24 


In  reply  to  the  second  interrogatory,  we  state  that  all  the  money  re- 
ceived has  been  reported  to  the  ojffice  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  all  this  has  been  covered  into  the  United  States  Treasury, 
except  as  hereinafter  stated. 
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111  reply  to  the  third  interrogatory,  we  state  that  it  has  been  reported 
steparate  and  distinct  by  our  monthly  returns,  made  under  instructions  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue  dated  July  6,  1866. 

To  the  fourth  interrogatory,  we  st'dte  that  a  part  of  said  moneys  has 
been  appropriated  and  used  under  acts  of  Congress  and  instructions  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  March  3,  1865,  and  not  covered 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  wit  : 

Uuder  section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  attested  March  3,  18()5  : 

Suncys $:U,e01  57 

Clerk-hire 15,817  79 

Incidentals,  iucludiug  messenger  and  servant-hire 2, 216  97 

Stationery , 276  34 

Printing  and  advertising  charj;eable  to  sales 667  96 

Printing  and  advertising  not  chargeable  to  sales 549  62 

Internal  revenue  taxes 7(58  56 

Miscellaneous,  mostly  repairs  of  buildings 436  33 

Under  section  13  of  said  last-named  act : 

Certificate  fees 4,055  47 


Under  instructions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  dated  Sep- 
tember 16,  1863 : 

For  salaries  of  school- tenchers,  repairs  of  school-houses,  and  incidental 
school  expenses $23, 496  44 

Under  section  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  attested  July  16, 1866,  entitled 
"An  act  to  continue  in  force  and  to  amend  'An  act  to  establish  a  bu- 
reau for  the  relief  of  freedmen  and  refugees,'  and  for  other  purposes." 

Transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  Bureau  Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Aban- 
doned Lands,  under  directions  ot  the  Treasury  Department $54, 765  09 

Paid  out  for  advertising,  printing,  and  surveys 1, 451  76 


Prior  to  March  3, 1865,  all  the  accounts  qf  our  commission  were  au- 
dited by  the  Fifth  Auditor,  and  paid  by  Treasury  warrants,  and,  of 
course,  the  exact  amount  can  be  ascertained  by  the  books  of  the  Treas- 
wy  Department.  It  is  impossible,  from  data  in  this  oflSce,  to  more  than 
approximate  the  amount,  as  no  returns  were  ever  made  to  us  of  what 
vas  actually  paid  in  Washington. 

It  is  our  opinion  that,  under  section  6  of  the  act  March  3, 1865,  those 
expenses  thus  paid  should  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  rents  and 
^^les  under  sections  9  and  11  of  the  act  of  June  7, 1862,  to  be  accounted 
ibr  under  section  12  of  the  same  act. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  HENRV  BRISBANE, 
W.  E.  WOKDING, 
United  States  Direct  Tax  Commissioners 

for  the  District  of  South  Carolina. 
C.  Delano, 

Commissioner  Internal  Revenue. 

S.  Ex.  46 2 
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42d  Conobess,  \  SENATE.  ( Ex.  Doo. 

2d  Session.      j  \    No.  47. 


LETTER 


FROM 


TKE    SECRETARY   OF    THE  NAVY, 


COMMUNICATING, 


In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  2d  instant^  infortna- 
Hon  in  relation  to  the  wharf  or  river  frontage  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
now  claimed  or  occupied  by  the  Government. 


March  8, 1872. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


Navy  Department, 

Washington^  March  7, 1872. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  attested  copy 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  adopted  on  the  2d  instant,  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  any  information  on 
file  in  the  Navy  Department,  or  that  he  may  be  able  to  obtain,  "  show- 
ing what  portion,  if  any,  of  the  wharf  or  river  frontage  at  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  is  now  claimed  or  occupied  by  the  Government ;  and,  if 
so,  upon  what  ground  and  for  what  purpose  the  same  is  so  claimed  or 
occupied ;''  and,  in  compliance  therewith,  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy 
of  a  report  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  an<l  Docks  on  tho 
subject. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

GEO.  M.  KOBESON, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States 

and  President  of  the  Senate. 


Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 

Washington  J  D.  C,  March  5,  1872. 

Siu:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reference  to  this  Bureau 
of  a  coniffiunication  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  dated  March 
-?  calling  for  information  in  reference  to  any  wharf  or  river  frontage 
at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  now  claimed  or  occupied  by  the  Govern- 
nient,  and  respectfully  report : 

The  only  property  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  title-deeds  of  which  are  in  this  Bureau,  is  a  tract  of  land 
situated  just  below  the  city,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  con- 
taining about  twenty-five  acres,  and  having  a  frontage  on  the  river  of 
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383  feet  5^  iuches.    This  property  was  purchased  on  the  14th  February, 
1849,  for  the  sum  of  $15,000. 

It  is  known  to  the  Bureau  tliat  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  cer- 
tain pieces  of  land  in  New  Orleans  were  used  for  naval  purposes,  but 
no  such  property  is  now  claimed  or  occupied  by  this  Department  for 
uses  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  this  Bureau. 
The  resolution  is  herewith  returned. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  E.  P.  RODGERS, 

Chief  of  Bureau, 
Hon.  Geo.  M.  Robeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navj/, 
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42d  Ck>BOBESS,  (  SENATE.  ( Ex.  Doc. 

2d  Session,      i  \    No.  48. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE    SECRETARY    OF    WAR, 

COMMUNICATING, 

In  obedietice  to  law^  an  engineer  report  of  the  survey  of  Cumberland  River j 
between  Nashville  and  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation. 


Mabch  8,  1872.^Ref erred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


War  Department, 

March  7,  1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  further  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  July  11, 1870,  and  March  3, 
1871,  by  transmitting  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives an  engineer  report  of  the  survey  of  that  portion  of  the 
Cumberland  River  between  Nashville  and  the  head  of  steamboat  navi- 
gation ;  which,  in  connection  with  those  iireviously  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, completes  the  report  of  the  survey  of  this  river  required  by  said 

3(ftS. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War, 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  5,  1872. 
StR:  I  berewith  transmit  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Major  G.  Weitzel, 
Corps  of  flngineers,  upon  the  survey  of  Cumberland  River,  from  Nash- 
ville to  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  which  completes  the  survey 
of  this  river  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  March  3, 
1871,  and  July  11,  1870. 

Hie  report  of  the  survey  of  the  Cumberland,  as  far  as  completed  at 
that  time,  was  transmitted  February  4, 1871,  and  printed  in  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  60,  part  2,  Forty-first  Congress,  3d  session,  aud  in  my  annual  report 
of  the  2d  of  October,  last. 

From  the  re\ised  estimates  now  presented,  it  appears  that  the  amount 
required  for  the  improvement  of^  this  portion  of  the  river  is  $235,331, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Major  Weitzel,  would  probably  increase  the 
depth  of  water  to  3  feet  at  the  lowest  stage. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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United  States  Engineer  Office. 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  February  8, 1872. 

General  :  I  have  tbe  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
survey  of  the  Upper  Cumberland  Eiver  i 

The  party  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Abert,  civil 
engineer,  took  the  field  in  July,  1871,  and  completed  the  field-work  of 
the  survey  in  November  of  the  same  year,  after  encountering  great 
difficulties  on  account  of  the  exceedingly  low  stage  of  the  river,  and 
sickness  among  the  men. 

The  character  of  the  country  through  which  the  Upper  Cumberlaud 
flows,  and  the  character  of  its  own  bed,  were  so  fully  described  in  my 
report  of  January  20, 1871,  that  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  say 
anything  additional  on  these  subjects  in  this  report. 

Adopting  the  same  divisions  of  the  river  which  were  adopted  in  tbe 
report  of  last  year,  the  facts  developedby  this  survey  areas  follows,  viz: 

First  diinsion. — Extending  from  Laurel  River  to  the  South  Fork.  The 
obstructions  in  this  division  until  Smith's  Shoals  (also  called  the  "Great 
Shoals")  are  reached,  twenty-four  miles  from  Laurel  River,  consist  in 
heavy  gravel  bars,  rocky  debris,  and  ledges,  and  detached  masses  of 
rock.    The  descent  is  1.29  feet  per  mile. 

At  the  obstruction  known  as  ''Smith's  Shoals,"  or  the  "Great  Shoals,'^ 
the  river  flows  over  ledges  of  limestone  which  resemble  broad  descend- 
ing steps.  At  two  points  there  is  a  vertical  descent  of  two  and  a  half 
feet.  The  total  length  of  these  shoals  in  nine  miles,  including  the  inter- 
vening pools  and  the  descent,  is  54  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  6  feet  per  mile. 
The  greatest  descent  is  at  four  localities,  known  as  Shadowen  Sboal, 
White  Cliff  Ripple,  Long  and  Short  Shoals. 

Coal-barges  have,  iu  high  stages  of  the  river,  navigated  these  shoals 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  but  with  frequent  losses. 

Second  division. — Extending  from  the  South  Fork  to  Nashville.  The 
main  features  of  this  division  resemble  those  of  the  first  division,  but 
are  less  formidable  in  their  character. 

The  entire  distance  from  Point  Burnside,  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation,  and  the  point  at  which  the  South  Fork  empties  into  the 
Cumberhand  River  to  Nashville,  is  32G.71  miles,  and  the  descent  is  232 
feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  0.71  foot  per  mile. 

The  following  table  gives  all  the  facts  which  were  obtained  by  the 
survey  of  this  division : 
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The  method  which  I  would  rocoiumeud  for  imprdving  this  portion  is 
the  same  as  for  the  lower  river.  That  is  to  excavate  the  bars  and  rock 
ledges  to  get  an  additional  depth  of  water;  to  contract  the  water-way 
ill  places  to  get  the  requisite  depth,  to  remove  snags  and  bowlders  from 
the  maiu  channel  and  to  restrain  tributary  streams  in  well-determined 
ehauneisat  their  junction  with  the  river.  It  would  probably  increase 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  lower  stages  from  8  inches  to  about  3  teet. 

The  probable  cost  of  this  method  of  improvement  is  given  in  detail 
in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  first  division  is  divided  into  two 
sections  and  the  second  division  into  nine,  for  the  purpose  of  bdnging 
the  practical  execution  of  the  work  within  the  means  of  practical  busi- 
ness men. 

Localities  of  proposed  improvemente  from  Laurel  Rivar  to  Nashville, 


Locality. 


Division  No.  I. 


It 


2  cs 


o  t  a. 


«*2    . 


2  = 


I 


^  I.  From  Laurel  River  to  Smith  Shoals 2, 000 

Smith  Shoale,  Shadoweo  Shoal i :    1,000 

Smith  ShoaU,  Whit©  Cliff  Kipple '        500  j    8,000, 

^t  Smith  Shoalg,  Long  ShoaU 2,.'i00  1    2,500, 

Smith  Shoals,  Short  Shoal ]    2,500      2.1500  1 

IHviHon  No.  2.  i 

S<e  1.  Prom  Sonth  Fork  to  Fishing  Creek I 

XearandatForbush  Bar I    7,000 

^1  From  Gan*A  Island  to  Harmon's  Shoal i    6, 000 

Wolf  or  LiUy  LJand 3,000 

Belk'a  Island I        600 

Balk's  Island  to  Wild  Goose  Shoal 


1 

i 

H 

•2 -5 

ts  • 

>,*^ 

§-^ 

JSi? 

-^ 

f- 

SI 

&•« 

o 
•** 

z  * 

1 

i 

^ 



^IWUdGoose  Shoal i    2,fl 

Poplar  Mountain  Creek |...  . 

lonz  Bottom  Shoal  and  Island | 

BbclFinh  Bar I 

Mettie  Miller  Rock ; 

Campbeirs  Island 

Sdow  Island i 

8df  Shoal | 

Crocns  Creek  Bar i 

BakertonBar i 

B«iuiix  and  Short  Bar , 


400 


16,000 
3,000  , 
7,000 

12,500  ! 
12,500  I 


400 
15.020 


500  ! 
1,000 
400 


1,000 


500 


200 


14,000 

9,750 

2,400 

200 


600 
400 
400 
400 


-^i  Walton's  Shoals 

Champ  Shoals 

WUbar  Island 

Cloyd's  Island 

Mod  Camp  Bar 

Stallcop's  Island 

Bickerstaff'a  Bar 

Richardson's  Upper  and  Lower  Ripple. 

Simms's  Shoal 

Shut-in  Shoal 

OlinaBar 

Turkey  Creek  Ishmd 

Sees.  Brimstone  Island 

Kirkpatrick's  Bar 

Scantiln  Island 

Sw.  6.  Simpson's  Island 

Cub  Creek 


1,000 
"466 


400 
400 


600 
600 
400  < 
600 

1,000 : 

1,000  , 
4,000  , 


200 
100 


100 
100 


200 

100 

2,000 


500 
4,200 


2,600 

1,000 
3,000  I 


200 
1,400 


500 
400 


JI,UUU   |. 

200 

600    . 
300  |. 
400    . 
100  ,. 

1,000    . 

1,000  ' 

600 

3,000    . 

"566' 
200 

6,000    . 

6,000 
5,000    . 



200 

,  23.431 

I     1,800 

I        300 

I        300 

180 

650 

550 

300 

550 

850 

750 

5,000 
1,200 
3,5L0 
200  ; 
450 
225  1 

300 ; 

675 

300  I 

675  I 

1,250 

1,650  I 

10,650  ' 
600  I 
13,900 

8,200 
10,950 


$16,000 


25,000 


15,420 


26,350 


29,661 
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25,150 
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Localities  of  proposed  improvements  from  Laurel  River  to  Nashville — Uontiuued. 


JLocaUty. 

3 

1,000 
400 

3,000 
2, 000 

III 

•2  it 

800 
600 

5,000 

"  800' 

6 

5,000 

10,000  ; 

1,000 
4,000  1 

400 
4,000  , 
2,000 

SnagR,  logs,  and  trees 
by  the  job. 

Cost  of  work  at  each 
location. 

9^ 

0 

1! 

Sec  7.  Holliman  Island 

"soo 

""266" 

<^»,350 
10,600  1 

Indian  C'<^''k ,  t  -  -  - - 

116,  930 
21  7.'iO 

Sec.  8.  Sand  Shoals  

21.750 
7.200  ' 
2.700  1 
5,000 
3,500 

Sec.  9.  Bartlett's  Bar 

Lindsay's  Island 

Donelaon's  Horse-ford  ... 

1,0  0 
1,000 

Upper  Nashville  Island 

18.400 

1 
1 

Total 

45,886 

30,883 

63,  400  j 

3,400 

235,331 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  therefore  $235,331,  to  which  there 
should  be  added  ten  per  cent.  ($23,533  10)  for  superintendence.  This 
would  make  the  total  cost  $258,804  10.  This  sum  could  be  profitably 
expended  in  two  working  seasons,  and  I  therefore  recommend  that  the 
sum  of  $130,000  be  appropriated  for  thjs  work  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1873. 

From  the  statements  of  productive  capacity  and  mineral  wealth  of 
the  country  through  which  this  portion  of  the  river  flows,  given  in  my 
last  year's  report,  the  necessity  of  this  improvement  will  be  seen.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  of  building  railroads  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  upper  river,  it  must  be  for  many  years  the  principal  outlet 
for  the  produce  of  a  large  part  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  these 
facts  would  really  necessitate  the  more  radical  improvement  by  means 
of  locks  and  dams.  Bur  this  method  would  cost  about  $4,000,000,  and 
as  there  seems  to  be.no  hope  that  such  a  sum  could  be  at  present  appro- 
priated 1  have  thought  it  proper  not  to  recommend  it. 

The  drawings  to  illustrate  this  report  are  in  course  of  preparation 
and  will  be  transmitted  as  soon  as  they  are  completed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

G.  WEITZEL, 

Major  of  Engitieers. 

Brigadier  General  A.  A.  fiuMPHBBYS, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A.,  Washi7mtonj  D.  C. 
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THE    S  B  C  R  E  TlllY'  O'F^  W^A  R, 


COMMUiaCATINO, 


h  obedience  to  law^  etatemetUe  of  ihe  expenditures  at  the  Springfield  armory^ 
and  of  ike  munitione  of  war  manufactured^  altered^  and  repaired  thereat 
dwing  ihe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871. 


Much  11, 1872.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  MiliUry  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Wab  Department, 

March  9, 1872. 
The  Secretaty  6t  War  hns  the  honor,  in  compliance  ^ith  the  require- 
nents  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  April  2, 1794,  providing  for  the 
repur,  &0.,  of  United  HStates  arsenals  and  magazines,  to  transmit  to  the 
TJnited  States  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives,  herewith,  daplicate 
stanents  of  tbe  expenditures  at  the  Springfield  armory  and  of  the 
nooitions  of  war  manufactured,  altered,  and  repaired  thereat  during 
tie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871 ;  no  other  armory  belonging  to  the 
Gorernment  having  been  engaged  in  such  work  during  that  period. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


^iteiMil  rf expemditures  at  ihe  Springfield  armory  and  of  the  arms,  components  o/ami$y  and 
^fendagtM  fabricaiedf  altered,  and  repaired  thereat  during  the  year  ettded  June  30,  1871,  in 
tvmance  of  the  act  of  Congres$  of  April  2, 1794. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Appn^p/riaAioM, 

Irtional  Mmories $56,847  46 

^aiw,  Ac,  at  Springfield  armory 9,232  54 

Lniiogand  equipping  militia 426,332  94 

Wnance  service 7,277  89 

Wnaoce,  ordnance  stores,  &c 108,158  74 

Webaae  of  land 3,000  00 

Total 610,849  57 

WORK  DONr. 

6,717  Springfield  breech-loadirtg  mnskets,  model  of  1868,  altered  from  muzzle-loaders. 
1  Springfield  breech-loading  mnsket,  model  of  1866,  altered  from  mnz/.le-loader. 
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EXPENDITURES   AT  THE  SPRINGFIELD    ARBIORY. 


1, 600  Joslyn  breech-loading  muskets,  altered  to  center-fire. 
50  Coitus  Army  revolvers,  supplied  with  Locke's  attachment. 
150  cavalry  sabers,  nickel-plated. 

Manufactured  arms. 

1, 533  Springfield^'breech-loading  cadet-mnsketa,  model  1869. 
1, 021  Springfield  breech-loading  muskets,  for  trial. 
341  Springfield  breech-loading  carbines,  for  trial. 
1, 008  Remington  breech-loading  muskets  for  trial. 
313  Remington  breech-loading  carbines  for  trial. 
1, 001  Sharp's  breech-loading  muskets  for  trial. 
308  Sharp's  breech-loading  carbines  for  trial. 
^     3  Springfield  breech-loading  rifles,  samples. 
1  Remington  breech-loading  rifle,  sample. 
6  experimental  muskets. 
22, 013  Remington  Navy  rifles. 

1  Spencer  rifle,  altered  from  carbine. 

Appendages. 

34. 680  tompions,  cal.  .50.        ' 

3, 698  screw-drivers,  altered  for  Remington  Navy  rifle. 
1, 025  screw-drivers,  model  1866. 
6, 6H4  screw-drivers,  combination. 


108,400  metallic  cartridges. 


Ammunition  far  small-arms. 


Components  of  arms. 


Springfield  breech-loading  muskets,  model 

654  stocks. 
3  stocks,  first  turned. 
2, 500  ramrod-stops. 

10  rear-sight  leaves. 
3, 568  thumb-piece  screws. 
761  binge-pin  rivets. 
783  hinge-pin  callets.    • 
55  firing-pins. 
862  firing-pin  nuts. 
1, 418  ejector-springs. 

500  ejector-spring  cap-screws. 
^        Sharp's  oreech-loading  carbine : 
1, 361  main-springs. 
2, 100  stirrups. 
108  lever-springs. 
73  barrel-studs. 
46  tip-stook  screws. 
322  lever-spring  screws. 
25  fear-sight  base-pins. 

Remington  breech-loading  carbine  : 
100  butt-stocks. 
106  tip-stocks. 

Springfield  breech-loading  carbine : 
84  stocks. 

Sharp's  breech-loading  musket,  for  trial : 
148  butt-stocks. 
62  tip-stocks. 
Remington    breech-loading   musket,    for 
trial: 
67  tip-stocks. 

Spencer  carbine : 
2, 982  main-springs. 
1,232  rear-sight  bases.  '"} 

1, 604  rear-sight  springs.  ^  i 

286  rear-sight  leaves.J 
1, 035  rear-sight  slides. 


897  rear-sight  leaf-screws. 

145  rear-sight  joint-screws. 
3, 000  rear-sights. 

504  button-screws. 

502  cartridge  guide-springs. 

167  cartridge  stop-pins. 
2, 562  shell  drawer-springs. 
2, 520  shell  drawer-spring  aorews. 
1,000  buttons. 

825  swivel  bars. 

850  swivel  bar-screws. 

780  swivels. 

401  magazine-locks. 

740  magazine  inner-tubes. 
1, 024  button  stop-screws. 

250  butt-stooks. 

247  band-springs. 
Springfield  breech-loading  mnsketi,  model 

1868: 

123  ramrod-stops. 

275  stocks.* 
1, 110  rear-sight  bases. 
1, 335  rear-sight  base-screws. 
3, 103  rear-sight  leaves. 
3, 330  rear-sight  leaf-screws. 
3, 080  rear-sight  leaf-slides. 
1, 645  rear-sight  joint-screws. 
1, 660  rear-sight  springs. 
42  rear-sights. 

423  front-sights. 

820  breech-screws. 
9  barrels. 

305  upper  bands. 
1,292  upper-band  swivels. 
1, 667  upper-baud  swivel-sorows. 
5  lower  bands. 

526  band- springs. 

140  mainspring  swirels. 
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250  hammers. 

120  locks. 

408  ramrods. 
H4  receivers. 

502  breech-blocks. 
1, 396  breech-block  cap-screws. 

150  hinge-pins. 

'^i  cam-latches. 
2, 081  cam-latch  springs. 

20  tbomb-pieces. 
3, 119  firing-pina. 
2, 273  firing-pin  screws. 
4, 005  firing-pin  springs. 

630  extractors. 
2, 481  ejector-springs. 

290  ejector-spring  spindles. 

220  ejector-studs. 

Remington  Kayy  rifle : 

598  barrels. 
1,690  breech-blocks. 
1,405  butt-stocks. 

170  butt-pUfctes. 

588  butt-plate  screws. 
3, 019  buttons. 
4, 144  button-screws. 
1, 870  upper  bands. 
2, 057  lower  hands. 
1, 200  band-springs. 

260  band-swiyels. 

774  band-swiyel  screws. 
3,  OSo  extractors. 
5,  111  extractoT-acrews. 

202  frames. 
19,438  firing-pins. 
3oy  631  firing-pin  springs. 
12, 156  firing-pin  screws. 

93  gnarda. 

262  gnard-swiyels. 

282  guard-swivel  pins. 


Ordkavce  Officb,  War  Depabtment, 
^        Janum'jf  5, 


I     If  935  hammers. 

<    2, 857  hammer  and  breech-block  pins. 
I    2, 027  levers. 
1, 946  lever-pins. 
12, 516  lever-springs. 
9, 214  lever-spring  screws. 
12, 492  main-springs. 
12, 636  main-spring  screws. 

262  main-spring  stop-pins. 
3, 216  main-spring  friction-rolls. 
2, 340  main-spring  friotion-roU  pins. 
1, 201  ramrods. 

600  ramrod  stops,  upper. 
1, 481  ramrod  stops,  lower. 
150  rear-sights. 
149  rear-sight  base-screws. 
124  rear-sight  leaf-screws. 
124  rear-sight  Joint-screws. 
2, 356  recoil  studs. 
3, 014  recoil-fltud  screws. 
2, 425  recoil-stud  dowel-pins. 
3, 158  side-screws. 
2, 040  triggers. 
1, 989  trigger-pins. 
12, 621  trigger-springs. 
3, 419  trigger-spring  screws. 
2, 665  tang-screws. 
1,440  tips. 
1, 564  tip-screws. 
l,617tip-Btoeks. 
Miscellaneous : 
504  trowel  bayonets. 
1, 436  arm-chests. 
60  boxes,  packing. 

90, 822  mnskets,  rifleSp  and  carbines. 
305  Colt's  revolving  pistols. 

A.  B.  DTER, 
Chi^  of  Ordnano$,  United  Statm  Armf. 


1872. 
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LETTER 


THE    SECRETARY   OE    THE   NAVY, 

COMMUNICATING, 

/«  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  March  13,  1871,  further 
information  in  relation  to  proposals  for  establishing  iron  ship  huildiiig' 
yards  and  docks. 


JUrcii  12,  1H72.— Referred  to  the  Committor    on  Naval  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Navy  DEPAR-nrEXT,  March  4,  1872. 
Sir:  On  the  13th  of  March  hist  the  Senate  adopted  the  following' 
resolution : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  direct4?d  to  commnn irate  to  the  Senate  such 
proposals,  if  any,  as  may  have  been  made  to  him  for  entablishinp;  iron-ship  bnilding- 
Jinls  and  docks,  to  economize  expenditure  in  the  Navy,  and  to  aid  in  restorincr  com- 
Bi«ree,  with  such  explanations,  suggestions,  and  recommendations  aA  he  may  deem 
atlTantageous  to  the  Govemment,  in  connection  with  that  subject. 

In  part  reply  to  this  resolution,  I  had  the  honor  to  place  before  the 
Senate,  on  the  14tli  of  April,  the  only  proposals  of  this  character  which 
had  then  been  received,  and  to  state  what  seemed  to  be  their  advantapfes. 
That  communication  will  be  found  in  Executive  Document  No.  10,  first 
session.  Forty-second  Congress.    Its  closing  sentence  is : 

I  will  hereafter  endeavor  to  suggest,  in  obedience  to  your  resolution,  some  system, 
lobe  perfecte4l  under  your  deliberations,  for  the  establishment  of  lines  of  ocean  st4>amer8, 
a'Upt^Hl,  as  far  as  may  be,  for  commerce  in  time  of  peace,  and  for  a  naval  militia  in 
time  of  war. 

In  farther  comi)liance  with  this  resolution,  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
place  before  Congress  such  facts,  "  explanations,  suggestions,  and  rec- 
('wmendations'^  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather  upon  the  subject  of 
restoring  our  foreign  commerce,  as  far  iis  may  be,  to  an  advanced  position 
relatively  to  the  commerce  of  other  nations. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  OUR  SHIP-BUILDING  AND  THE  METHODS  OF  RECOVER- 
ING IT. 

Tbe  acquisition  of  California  stimulated  a  demand  for  quicker  sailing 
Qnalities  than  had  been  before  known  upon  the  ocean.  The  talents  of 
our  ship-builders  at  once  suj)plied  these  qualities  in  the  forms  of  Ameri- 
cau  clipper-ships,  which  for  speed  and  sea  qualities  are  yet  unequaled 
by  any  foreign-built  vessels.  It  was  the  success  of  these  clipper-ships 
which  stimulated  the  building  of  screw-vessels,  which,  by  a  constant 
though  slower  rate,  might  accomplish  their  voyages  with  more  regularity 
in  time. 

In  Great  Britain  ship- timber  had  become  so  scarce  and  reached  so 
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high  a  valne  as  to  induce  the  making  of  experiments  with  iron,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  supply,  in  the  structure  and  use  of  ships,  a  substitute 
more  economical  and  more  durable.  The  experiments  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  have  met  the  growing  necessity  of  their  case.  Timber 
with  us  was  and  is  abundant,  and  its  price  comparatively  low.  While 
it  continued  the  material  for  ships,  the  advantage  was  with  us.  But 
the  successful  introduction  of  iron  has  been  to  us  a  temporary  reverse, 
not  because  of  our  inability  to  apply  it  with  equal  success  to  ocean  pur- 
poses, but  because  we  were  engaged  at  the  time  in  the  more  imporcaut 
and  imperative  duty  of  sustaining  the  life  and  unity  of  the  nation. 
These  secured,  we  now  have  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  improve- 
ments which  science  and  art  have  introduced  into  the  means  of  ocean 
transportation,  and  with  the  advantage  of  learning  by  the  experience 
and  utilizing  the  results  of  others,  we  can  now  make  our  advance  more 
rapid,  less  costly  in  outlay',  and  more  remunerative  in  returns. 

THE  FIRST  NECESSITY — TO  BUILD  GOOD  SHIPS. 

The  first  necessity  at  this  time  is  the  production  of  ships  equal  or  su- 
perior, if  possible,  to  those  now  engaged  in  ocean  service.  To  admit  an 
incapacity  on  our  part  to  produce  these  under  equally  favorable  circum- 
stances would  be  to  cast  unmerited  discredit  upon  American  mechanics, 
whose  intelligence  and  industry  have  been  evidenced  in  all  arts,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding. 

Under  any  adequate  and  sustained  system  of  encouragement,  steamers 
of  reliable  strength,  as  beautiful  in  form,  as  perfect  in  sea  qualities  and 
relative  speed  as  were  our  clipper-ships,  would  be  produced  as  rapidly 
aspraper  and  profitable  routes  could  be  determined  upon,  and  thus  the  first 
movement  for  the  restoration  of  commerce  under  our  own  flag  would  be 
securely  made. 

The  great  commercial  successes  of  nations  have  alwa;^s  been  secured 
by  government  encouragement  in  some  form,  and  our  own  earlier  suc- 
cesses are  the  best  illustration  of  the  principle. 

Our  political  fathers,  realizing  the  value  of  our  extended  Atlantic 
coast  line,  indented  with  noble  harbors,  and  looking  to  the  development 
of  its  advantages  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  great  commercial  com- 
mnnities  which  were  to  grow  up  thereon,  and  understanding  the  direct 
and  collateral  advantages  to  be  derived,  in  peace  and  war,  from  estab- 
lishing and  fostering  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  as  one  development  of  tbe 
resources  and  abilities  of  our  people,  gave  to  this  art  the  fullest  protec- 
tion by  a  total  exclusion  of  foreign  ships  from  our  flag. 

The  simple  facts  that,  in  the  period  from  the  adoption  of  these  laws 
to  1861,  we  exceeded  other  nations  in  the  speed  and  sea  qualities  of 
ships,  and  that  our  commerce  increased  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  are 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  these  laws. 

The  introduction  of  new  materials  and  modes  of  propulsion — at  a  time 
when  higer  duties  than  those  of  extending  trade  occupied  our  attention 
— and  the  temporary  precedence  over  us  gained  by  others,  should  not 
be  counted  reasons  for  discouragement,  but  incentives  to  action ;  that 
we  may  regain  our  place  in  the  first  rank,  and  make  our  flag  once  inore 
an  assurance  of  excellence  in  the  ships  over  which  it  is  displayed. 

Our  first  endeavor,  then,  should  be  to  stimulate  the  building,  in  oar 
own  waters,  by  our  own  workmen,  of  the  ships  which  are  necessjiry  to 
establish  our  commerce,  but  which  a  wise  policy  forbids  us  to  proi*ure 
abroad.  To  this  end  we  must  first  of  all  determine  upon  and  provide 
the  means  of  accomplishing  this  as  cheaply  as  possible.    The  first  step 
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in  this  direction  seems  to  be  the  creation  of  large  and  commodious  build- 
ing-yards, advantageously  situated  with  reference  to  the  ready  and  cheap 
supply  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  necessary  material,  and  so  arranged  aa 
to  unite  in  one  establishment  all  the  meaus  and  appliances  required  to 
convert  this  material,  through  all  its  necessary  processes  and  applica- 
tioDS,  iuto  ships,  under  one  organized  system,  single,  direct,  and  harmo- 
nious from  the  inception,  and  involving  but  one  profit  to  the  producer. 
Such  establishments,  of  course,  cannot  be  produced  without  some  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  encourage  the  necessary  aggregation 
of  capital  and  to  secure  its  results  to  some  extent,  in  return  for  the  na- 
tional enterprise  in  which  it  is  embarked. 

If,  in  addition  to  any  aid  given  in  this  direction,  Congress  should  also 
be  willing,  in  order  further  to  encourage  the  development  and  employ- 
ment of  our  own  resources,  to  give,  for  a  limited  term  of  years,  a  gen- 
i^ral  return  or  bounty  to  the  American  ship-builder  and  owner,  upon  the 
American  materials  and  articles  used  in  the  construction  and  outfit  of 
ships,  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  duties  upon  like  materials  and.  articles 
if  imported,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  impulse  would  be  given  to  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  each  article  required,  since  if  these  duties  now 
amount  to  prohibition  on  the  use  of  foreign  materials  and  articles,  their 
amount  would  be  a  liberal  measure  of  the  encouragement  necessary  to 
pat  the  American  producer  on  an  equality  with  his  foreign  competitor. 

THE  NEXT  NECESSITY— THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROPER  ROUTES. 

But  though  the  building  of  good  ships  is  the  first  necessity,  it  is  by 
no  means  all.  The  mere  Imildiug  and  possession  of  ships  will  not  re- 
establish commerce.  Their  use  must  be  properly  directed  and  en- 
couraged, upon  some  consistent  system  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
trade,  and  upon  fixed  routes  selected  with  reference  to  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  our  home  resources,  and  the  opening,  appropriating,  and 
ttcuring  of  the  most  desirable  foreign  markets  and  sources  of  supply. 
These  principles,  if  not  evident,  are  readily  illustrated. 

Within  the  limits  of  our  country  are  embraced  nearly  all  the  produc- 
tions which  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  human  race ;  the  internal 
exchange  of  these  products,  when  measured  by  a  money  value,  reaches  a 
Mm  far  greater  than  the  foreign  commerce  of  several  of  the  largest 
maritime  nations,  if  concentrated,  would  amount  to.  But  domestic 
trade  cannot  alone  give  power  and  greatness  to  a  nation.  If  it  could, 
China  would  now  be  at  the  head  of  civilization. 

The  simple  exchange  of  one  product  for  another  adds  little  to  na- 
tional riches;  but  the  convenience  which  such  an  exchange  affords  per- 
mits of  divisions  of  labor,  which  divisions,  if  pursued,  produce  greater 
perfection  in  each  art,  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  cost,  thus  affecting 
national  wealth  by  an  accumulation  of  profit,  and  influencing  individual 
comfort  and  happiness  by  greater  facilities  of  obtaining  not  only  the 
necessaries  but  the  luxuries  of  life. 

It  is  by  a  continued  devotion  to  these  simple  principles,  by  a  constant 
ilividing  and  subdividing  of  the  kinds  of  labor  required  in  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  manufactures,  that  their  products 
are  reduced  in  cost  to  form  profitable  articles  of  exchange,  and  that  one 
nation  exceeds  another,  in  development  and  wealth,  in  proportion  to 
the  advantage  gained  by  such  improvements. 

fiy  the  devotion  which  England  in  this  manner  has  given  to  manufac- 
tures and  the  mechanic  arts,  especially  to  those  of  manufacturing  fabrics 
and  to  the  art  of  ship-building,  she  has  risen  to  that  commanding  posi- 
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tion  in  the  world's  affairs  that  nations,  depending  on  home  trade  only, 
can  never  attain.  One  of  England's  ablest  writers  (Mill's  Commerce 
Defended,  p.  38)  says : 

The  commerce  of  one  country  witb  another  is  merely  an  extension  of  that  division 
of  labor  by  which  so  many  benefits  are  conferred  npon  the  haman  race,  as  the  same 
country  is  rendered  richer  by  the  trade  of  one  province  with  another,  as  its  labor  be- 
comes thns  infinitely  more  productive  than  it  conld  otherwise  have  bieen  ;  and  as  the 
mutual  supply  to  each  other  of  all  the  accommodations  which  one  province  haa  aud 
another  wants,  multiplies  the  accommodations  of  the  whole  and  the  country  beoonen 
thus,  in  a  wonderful  dejpree,  more  opulent  and  happy,  the  same  beautiful  train  of 
consequences  is  observable  in  the  world  at  large,  that  gi*eat  empire  of  which  the  king- 
doms and  tribes  of  men  may  be  regarded  as  the  provinces.  In  this  magnificent  empire, 
too,  one  province  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  one  species  of  accommodation  and 
another  province  to  another ;  by  their  mutual  intercourse  they  are  enabled  to  sort  and 
distribut-e  their  labor  as  most  peculiarly  suits  the  genius  of  each  spot.  The  labor  of 
the  human  race  thus  becomes  much  more  productive,  and  every  species  of  accommo- 
dation is  afforded  in  much  greater  abundance.  The  same  number  of  laborers  whose 
efforts  might  have  been  expended  in  producing  a  very  insignificant  quantity  of  home- 
made luxuries,  may  thus  produce  a  quantity  of  articles  for  exportation  accommodated 
to  the  wants  of  other  places,  and  which  will  purchase  in  return  an  accumulation  of 
the  luxuries  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  influence  of  foreign  commerce  is  to  add  immensely  to  the  conve- 
nience aud  happiness  of  the  working  classes  and  to  create  new  sources 
of  enjoyment  to  the  opulent.  It  multiplies  and  cheapens  the  articles  of 
necessity  and  of  luxury,  and  thus  reduces  and  equalizes  the  value  of 
labor,  while  it  affords  to  the  laborer  a  larger  return  in  all  the  enjoyments 
of  life  than  he  can  acquire  by  high  wages  and  a  consequent  scarcity  of 
production  with  enhanced  prices.  It  brings  nation  after  nation  into 
more  intimate  relations  and  knowledge  of  th6  others'  arts,  institutions, 
and  people ;  stimulates  enterprise  and  invention ;  and  tends  to  establish 
on  firmer  foundations  the  harmonies  and  blessings  of  i)eace. 

It  appears  an  order  in  creation  that  one  country  should  have  in  abun- 
dance that  with  which  another  is  scantily  or  not  at  all  supplied,  that  their 
mutual  relationship  and  dependence  should  the  sooner  and  more  perma- 
nently be  established  by  communication  over  ocean  highways. 

The  United  States,  beyond  any  country,  seem  fitted  by  Providence  to 
sustain  a  commerce  in  this  manner  with  other  nations.  Producing,  in 
excess  of  domestic  wants,  cotton,  timber,  wheat,  com,  coal,  ores  of  iron, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  and  gold,  they  can,  from  these  natural  re- 
sources, with  slight  exertion,  secure  profitable  commercial  relations  with 
the  world.  And  to  these  great  natural  products  are  added  those  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  of  labor-saving  machineiy,  now  in  demand  not  only  in 
all  civilized,  but  in  most  of  the  semi-civilized  and  even  barbarous  coun- 
tries; manufactures  of  cotton,  of  wool,  of  silks,  of  wines  and  spiriti^  in 
each  of  which,  if  proper  encouragement  is  given,  they  can  comj>ete  in 
foreign  markets  to  advantage  with  tlie  oldest  and  most  advanced  of 
foreign  nations. 

No  proposition  of  economic  science  is  better  established  than  that  the 
complete  development  of  the  mechanical  industries  of  the  country  is  as 
dependent  upon  foreign  markets  as  the  productions  of  agriculture  itself. 
When  the  cost  of  either  is  increased  by  any  cause  beyond  the  cost  oi 
production  in  other  countries,  the  markets  of  the  world  are  close<l 
against  us  on  the  simple  ground  that  we  are  underbidden  in  all  thos*: 
countries  to  which  they  have  access  and  we  have  not. 

Cheap  transportation  is  an  element  of  cheap  production.  On  this 
principle  we  have  reclaimed  the  great  valleys  of  the  Mississipxn  and 
Missouri  Rivers,  and  filled  all  our  mountain  regions  with  hardy  work- 
men.   And  by  insuring  rapid  and  cheap  transportation  for  our  products. 
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we  help  our  national  ingenuity  and  industry,  vvitbout  reducing  their 
home  valae,  to  a  fair  footing  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  relation  of  transportation  and  production  is  illustrated  in  Eng- 
land with  peculiar  force  in  respect  to  its  domestic  industries  and  foreign 
commerce. 

Upon  cotton,  one  of  the  surplus  products  of  our  agriculture,  a  great 
portion  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  rests;  and  in  its  manufacture 
lies  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  employment  in  that  country,  embracing, 
in  this  one  division  of  labor,  not  less  than  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  her  people.  It  has,  too,  built  up  nearly  every  other  mechanic 
art^  and  caused  the  increase  of  her  ocean  coiunierce  to  the  exclusion  of 
oar  own.  It  may,  therefore,  be  advantageous  to  briefly  note  the  prog- 
ress of  England's  cotton  manufacture,  its  direct  coniie<;tiL>u  with  her 
imports  and  exports,  and  the  rise  therewith  of  her  lines  of  steam- 
ships. 

Bat  little  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  weaving  of  cotton 
was  commenced  in  England,  and  down  to  1773  an  entire  cotton  fabric 
bad  not  been  made ;  the  weft  or  transverse  threads  of  the  web  only 
were  of  cotton ;  the  warps  or  longitudinal  threads  were  of  linen  yarn, 
imported  from  Germany  and  Ireland.  The  weavers  were  dispersed  in 
cottages  throughout  the  country;  furnished  themselves  with  the  warp 
aod  weft,  and,  when  woven,  carried  them  to  market.  Up  to  1791  her 
entire  supplies  of  raw  cotton  were  derived  from  the  East  Indies.  In 
that  year  189,655  pounds  of  cotton  were  received  from  the  United  States, 
(tlie  first  ever  shipped,)  and  28,517,020  pounds  from  India.  In  the  same 
year  the  total  imports  and, exports  of  Great  Britain,  of  all  descriptions, 

iB'ports 195,347,887 

Andexporta 110,248,762 

HaldDg  a  total  foreign  commerce  of 205, 596, 649 

JaK98her  imperts  of  cotton  were  31,880,641  pounds. 

Hwimportiof  all  descriptions $135,110,762 

Hertxpmsof  aU  descriptions 162,920,124 

Making  a  total  foreign  commerce  of 298,030,886 

^  1^8  her  imports  of  cotton  were  177,382,138  pounds. 

fl<f  imports  of  all  descriptions 8173,849,899 

Aodexports  of  all  kinds 256,062,322 

Making  a  total  commerce  of 429,912,221 

h  1838,  the  advent  of  transatlantic  steamships — 

^  imports  of  cotton  were  507,850,577  pounds. 

;Af<i  the  total  imports  of  all  kinds $290,412,690 

Tbe  exports  and  re-exports 508,331,207 

Making  a  total  foreign  commerce  of 798, 7^3, 897 

The  impnlse  which  the  various  line«  of  ocean  steamers  gave  had  in- 
creased her  manufactures  so  rapidly  that  in  ten  years  thereafter,  that 
is,  in  1848,  her  imports  of  cotton  were  713,020,161  pounds.  Of  this 
600,247,488  pounds  came  from  the  United  States,  and  only  112,172,673 
pouuds  from  all  other  sources. 
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Her  imports  uf  all  duscnptions  reached $453,588,100 

And  her  exports 732,300,794 

Makiiiijr  a  total  forei|^  commerce  of 1,185,888,894 

In  1858  her  imi)ort8  of  cotton  were,  from  the  United  States 1|  115, 890, 608  pounds. 

From  all  other  sources 275,048, 144  puoiids. 

Making  atotal  import  of  cotton 1 1,390,938,752  ponnds. 

The  suspension  of  our  exports  of  cotton  during  the  war  was  a  calam- 
ity so  great  in  England  that  it  was  and  always  will  be  known  as  *Hhe 
cotton  famine.''  Tlie  greatest  exertions  were  made  by  associations  and 
by  the  government  to  create  other  sources  of  supply ;  but  with  the  re- 
sumption of  our  cotton  exports,  one  after  auother  of  these  new  sources 
have  failed,  from  inability  to  compete  in  quality  and  price,  and  by  tlxis 
restored  aid  from  us  in  the  reproduction  of  our  cotton,  the  total  foreign 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  amounted,  in  the  year  1869,  to  $2,854,506,479, 
and,  according  to  the  latest  published  statement,  has  reached  in  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,910,000,000. 

The  aggregate  of  the  world's  commerce  for  the  Ia«t  fiscal  year  has 
been  estimated  at  $9,237,000,000.  It  is  thus  seen  that  Great  Britain 
enjoys  about  one-third  in  amount  of  these  vast  transactions,  and  that  her 
commerce  has  grown  with  her  importation  from  us  of  cotton,  and  its  man- 
ufacture and  extension  of  sale,  through  the  means  of  rapid  and  cheap 
intercourse  created  by  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines  upon  routes 
which  connected  her  main  out-ports  with  the  chief  commercial  cities  of 
the  world.  The  aid  of  every  governmental  interest  and  the  influence  of 
every  governmental  department  was  directed  to  the  same  great  end. 

The  experiment  of  using  steamers  for  mail  service  was  made  by  the 
British  post-oflBce  as  early  as  1821,  from  Holyhead  to  Ireland  and  from 
Dover  to  France,  but  it  was  not  until  1833  that  contracts  were  made 
with  indi\iduals  or  companies  for  other  services.  In  1837  the  first  line 
to  the  Mediterranean  was  formed.  In  1838  transatlantic  steam  commu- 
nication was  demonstrated,  and  established  under  contract  with  Cunard 
in  the  following  year.  In  1843  the  East  India  and  other  lines  were 
established,  and  so  on  to  others.  In  1854  the  system  was  deemed  nearly 
perfect.  There  had  then  been  created  fifteen  different  lines,  (ostensibly 
for  mail  purposes,  but  which  really  girdled  the  world  with  a  commercial 
belt,)  requiring  at  the  commencement  118  steamers,  having  an  aggregate 
of  upward  of  140,000  tons,  and  navigated  by  8,137  mariners.  The  routes 
were  so  well  chosen  that  the  number  of  steamers  on  nearly  all  have 
been  doubled  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce.  These  steamers  have 
been  built  under  inspection  to  suit  them  for  naval  purposes  if  required ; 
and  in  the  Crimean  and  East  Indian  wars  they  were  called  upon,  and 
performed  most  efficient  naval  service. 

In  expression  of  this  policy  it  was  declared  as  a  principle,  by  the 
British  government,  that  the  importance  of  an  efficient  system  of  ocean 
steam  communication  was  not  to  be  measured  by  the  profit  or  loss  which 
shoujd  directly  attend  it,  but  by  the  commercial  prosperity  and  defensive 
power  it  would  give  the  nation. 

In  an  elaborate  report  of  a  treasury  committee  of  Parliament  it  was 
declared  "  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  person  or  association  of  per- 
sons should  incur  the  expense  and  risk  of  building  steamers,  forming 
costly  establishments,  and  opening  new  lines  of  communication  at  heavy 
outlay  of  capital,  without  some  security  or  aid  from  the  governmentr" 
In  this  spirit  England  made  the  contracts  before  referred- to,  at  a  yearly 
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expenditure  for  the  service  of  $5,158,316,  and  has  paid  since  then,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  sustain  it,  the  sum  of  $06,720,940.  Large  as  this  out- 
lay has  been,  the  wisdom  which  inaugurated  and  continued  the  policy 
has  been  demonstrated  by  i ts  wonderful  success.  When  her  manufactur- 
ing policy  commenced,  in  1791,  her  total  commerce  was  but  $205,596,649. 
It  had  been  increased,  at  the  time  steamships  assumed  an  important 
feature  in  its  further  progress,  in  1838,  to  the  amount  of  $798,743,897; 
and  by  the  successful  subdivisions  of  labor  in  manufactures,  and  the 
extension  of  commercial  markets  made  by  these  steamshii)  lines,  it 
has  reached  at  the  close  of,  opd  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  nearly 
$3,000,000,000. 

The  career  of  England  is  thus  briefly  alluded  to,  because,  to  a  certain 
extent,  ours  must  necessarily  be  simiiar  in  its  progress.  We  manufac- 
ture the  same  description  of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  the  same  kinds 
and  many  additional  kinds  of  labor-saving  machinery.  W^e  have  inex- 
hanstible  supplies  of  superior  coal  and  of  metallic  ores ;  each  and  all  of 
which  can  be  brought  to  the  prepared  condition  for  sale  at  a  cost  regu- 
larly lessening  as  the  price  of  labor  is  becoming  nearer  equalized  in  the 
two  countries.  There  is  now  a  rapid  tendency  to  this  equality.  The 
price  of  labor  is  augmenting  in  Europe,  while  it  is  somewhat  decreasing 
with  us,  and  will  continue  to  decrease  as  new  railroads  bring  new  lands 
into  profitable  production,  and  chcjip  and  safe  transportation  on  our  in- 
terior waters  shall  reduce  and  equalize  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  aggregate  of  our  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  1870  was 
WC2,469,730.  The  aggregate  of  that  of  England  in  1838,  the  period  of 
commencing  steam  enterprise,  was  $798,743,897.  At  that  period  Eng- 
land had  all  her  elements  of  commerce  ready,  but  required  more  rapid 
means  of  reaching  and  creating  markets  to  make  them  a  source  of 
national  wealth ;  such  is  now  our  position. 

We  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  millions  of  dollars  by 
developed  commerce  in  advance  of  what  England  was  in  1838.  Wo 
are  proportionally  much  more  in  advance  of  what  she  was  at  that  period 
in  manufactures  and  arts,  but  we  are  in  her  position  at  that  time  in  re- 
gard to  markets,  and  the  means  of  reaching  them.  She  had  recourse  to 
ibe  building  of  steamships,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  her  people  in 
the  formation  of  lines  of  steamers  tq  distant  foreign  ports  j  but  her 
co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government,  the  admiralty,  the  post- 
offic^,  and  the  bofird  of  tnide.  Laid  out  and  formed  such  routes  and 
fixed  upon  such  ports  as  seemed  adapted  to  the  objects  sought.  Parlia- 
ment would  not  be  confused  by,  nor  have  its  time  wasted  upon,  the  dis- 
cussion of  fruitless  and  visionary  schemes,  but  the  well-digested  plans  of 
the  departments  were  approved,  and  government  aid  to  the  extent  of,  as 
already  stated,  $96,720,940,  has  been  paid  in  the  complete  estiiblishment 
of  her  commercial  and  mail  lines  of  steamships,  not  from  a  single  port, 
but  from  the  main  out-ports  of  the  country. 

ROUTES  SHOULD    BE    SELECTED  WITH    BEPBRENOE  TO  OUR   PRODUO- 
TIONS  AND  THEIR  APPROPRIATE  MARKETS. 

In  view  of  these  reflections,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  whether  we 
may  not,  by  some  well-considered  plan,  establish,  in  aid  of  our  indus- 
tries, lines  of  ocean  steam  communication  which  will  place  American- 
built  steamships  upon  leading  commercial  routes,  making  our  Atlantic 
and  our  main  Pacific  ports  the  termini  of « such  lines  as  shall  be  best 
adapted  to  develop  the  trade  of  the  country  which  lies  behind  them. 

In  the  formation  of  ocean  steamship  routes,  not  only  the  present  but 
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future  requirements  of  commerce  should  be  well  considered.  Great 
steaming  distance  on  any  route  should  be  guarded  against  by  providing 
places  of  supply  and  coaling-stations.  Where  favorably  located,  such 
stations  might  become  centers  of  exchange,  from  which  commerce  would 
extend  to  our  advantage,  if  depots  for  the  reception  and  distribution  of 
our  products  and  manufactures  should  be  secured  by  leases  or  treaty 
stipulations.  Other  steamship  lines  could  there  connect,  to  interchange 
their  mails,  passengers,  and  cargoes,  thus  shortening  the  length  of  run, 
and  making,  with  fewer  steamers  and  lesg  costly  outlay,  a  more  perfect 
circle,  and  more  frequent  and  profitable  voyages.  By  such  facilities  the 
manufactures  and  products  gathered  at  each  of  our  home  ports  could 
reach  diversified  and  greater  markets. 

Should  free  ports  be  selected  as  the  interchanging  depots  or  stations, 
a  concentration  thereat  of  our  products,  and  of  the  foreign  products  to 
be  received  in  exchange,  would  naturally  result.  What  we  had  sent, 
and  that  which  was  to  come  thence  to  us,  would  be  borne  by  a  single 
and  cheaper  means ;  the  profits  of  the  carriage  in  each  case  resulting  to 
us,  and  the  duties  to  be  collected  on  the  imports  or  return  cargoes  would 
probably  repay  the  amount  of  outlay  by  the  Government  in  any  scheme 
which  may  be  adopted.  In  this  manner  commerce,  divested  of  many  of 
its  burdens,  would  yield  none  the  less  to  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
while  its  lessened  cost  would  rapidly  increase  the  national  wealth.  By 
this  plan,  for  illustration,  a  single  depot  in  the  Mediterranean  might 
place  any  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities  in  direct  connection  and  exchange 
with  the  ports  of  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Turkey, 
Morocco,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  nearly  all  the  East 
Indies. 

Another  favorably  located  depot  in  the  West  Indies  would  serve  as  a 
receiving  and  distributing  point  for  exchanges  with  each  of  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  sea,  (or  West  Indies,)  as  well  as  for  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Guiana,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  To 
this  one  central  depot  any  or  all  of  our  Atlantic  cities  could  establish 
steam  lines  which,  besides  placing  any  one  or  more  of  these  cities  in 
connection  with  the  others  in  coast-line  voyages,  would  enable  each  to 
participate  in  the  direct  commerce  of  the  West  India  Islands  and  the 
whole  east  coast  of  South  America. 

Another  depot  properly  located  on  the  American  Isthmus  would,  if 
these  cities  extended  the  voyages  of  their  same  steamers  thereto,  place 
each  city  in  almost  direct  trade  with  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
the  west  coast  of  North  America,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

PIONEER  ROUTES. 

Looking  to  the  future  needs  of  the  country',  I  think  it  proper  in  this 
connection  to  suggest  the  chief  lines  of  steam  communication  which 
seem  to  me  may  gradually  be  established,  and  which  seem  necessary  to 
give  full  scope  to  our  varied  industries.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  our 
productions  of  every  kind  if  we  fail  to  open  to  them  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Our  geographical  position,  by  which  we  command  access  to  the 
two  great  oceans,  and  to  the  populations  of  bpth  Europe  and  Asia,  with 
intercontinental  railway  transits,  enables  us,  by  the  use  of  means  at  oar 
disposal,  to  increase  the  markets  for  our  surplus  productions  almost 
without  limit. 

These  chief  lines  are  set  forth  in  their  order  and  connection  in  the 
appendix,  and  they  may  be  brought  into  service  as  our  industnal 
resources  expand  from  the  initiation  of  the  system  by  lines  of  present 
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necessity.  This  present  necessity  imperatively  demands,  I  think,  the 
imraediate  creation  of  the  following  lines,  to  rescue  and  protect  our 
American  interests :  ' 

The  Mexican  Gulf  line;  in  the  appendix,  !Jno.  1. 

The  Pacific  Island  line ;  in  the  appendix,  No.  7. 

The  Queenstown  and  Liverpool  line  ;  in  the  appendix,  No.  8. 

Tlie  Galway  and  Glasgow  line ;  in  the  appendix.  No.  9. 

The  Southampton,  Vlissingen  and  Antwerp  line;  in  the  appendix, 
No.  10. 

The  Lisbon,  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar  line ;  in  appendix.  No.  14. 

These  form  part  only  of  a  general  system  of  commerce  which  Avould 
encircle  the  world,  and  to  the  development  of  which  system  their  estab- 
lishment is  necessary. 

This  general  system  I  have  referred  to  and  set  forth  as  a  whole  in  the 
appendix  bereto  attached,  numbering  the  lines  necessary  to  complete  it 
from  Nos,  1  to  17  inclusive.  Of  these  the  main  lines  above  referred  to 
are  Nos.  1,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  14,  respectively,  and  to  them  the  others 
are  mainly  tributary.  By  reference  to  the  appendix,  the  ports  which 
these  lines  will  embrace,  as  also  the  ports  which  a  general  system  grow- 
ing oat  of  these  will  include  in  their  several  routes,  together  with  details 
of  exports  and  imports  of  each,  so  far  as  can  be  obtained,  will  be  found. 
The  information  is  more  in  detail  as  relates  to  the  South  of  Europe  and 
the  East  Indies,  because  I  have  thought  it  likely  to  be  more  serviceable 
in  enabling  Congress  to  review  our  commercial  relations  with  those  inter- 
esting countries  in  connection  with  the  subject-matter  of  this  inquiry. 

OUR  PACIFIC   INTERESTS. 

Those  lines  which  our  people  have  already  established  should  of  course 
be  included  in  any  system,  and  should  be  fostered  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  sustain  them  and  to  extend  their  accommodations  to  meet  the 
grovring  wants  of  the  commerce  which  they  open. 

Oar  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  growing  every  year  more  and 
more  important  and  diversified.  They  embrace  already  nearly  every 
form  and  variety  of  production,  so  that  even  now  they  include  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
eommercial  nation.  This  most  wonderful  achievement  of  modern  pro- 
^ss  has  found  expression  in  the  establishment  of  steam  lines  across 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  of  coast  lines  from  San  Francisco  to  the  north 
and  south.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  a  people  so  orderly,  ener- 
fretic,  and  powerful  will,  at  an  early  day,  require  and  must  have  largely 
increased  facilities  of  ocean  steam  transportation.  Nor  can  we  over- 
estimate the  great  importance  and  value  to  them  and  t-o  us  of  their 
fature  commercial  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  East. 

The  relaxation  of  the  ancient  non-intercourse  policy  of  these  peoples, 
deep-seated  in  theocratic  notions  of  government,  I  attribute  in  some 
degree  to  the  industrial  achievements  of  our  people  on  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  continent. 

These  interesting  events,  which  have  marked  a  distinctive  era  in  our 
history,  have  fairly  won  the  good  offices  of  the  Government  to  promote 
the  well-doing  of  a  people  Avho  have  added  so  much  to  the  national 
wealth  and  honor.  Their  commercial  needs  are,  in  their  nature,  of  an 
imperious  character.  United  to  the  older  communities  of  the  nation  at 
best  by  exceptional  means  of  transit,  the  Pacific  States  are  thrown  back 
npon  their  own  resources,  and  upon  such  relief  as  may  be  found  in  their 
trade  with  the  Indies.    Their  productions,  increasing  from  day  to  day, 
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have  forced  the  opening  of  new  markets  across  an  oc>ean  twice  as  broad 
as  the  Atlantic.  If  the  past  is  permitted  to  speak  for  the  future,  the 
extent  of  that  trade,  properly  fostered,  within  the  next  half  century  can 
hardly  be  estimated. 

In  submitting  these  *'  explanations  and  suggestions,"  I  have  thought 
it  due  to  our  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent  to  submit  also 
these  reflections  upon  their  peculiar  condition  and  claims  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  providing  ways  of  ocean  steam 
transportation  in  connection  with  any  general  scheme  of  relief  which 
may  be  adopted. 

THE  ROUTES,   ONCE  ADOPTED,  MUST  BE   SUSTAINED   ON  SOME  FIXED 

SYSTEM. 

Having  adopted  and  designated  the  routes  by  which  it  is  most  desir- 
able to  open  our  commerce,  the  Government  should  extend  its  aid  to 
establish  and  maintain  them  upon  some  fixed  plan,  well  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  world's  experience,  well  guarded  in  respect  of  the  in- 
terest and  security  of  the  Government,  but  sufficiently  liberal  to  insure 
ultimate  success. 

The  unparalleled  success  of  England  is  the  result  of  combined  sys- 
tems of  encouragement,  given  in  various  forma,  but  all  directed  to  the 
one  great  object  of  monopolizing  for  her  products  the  markets  of  the 
world.  In  the  early  growth  of  her  manufactures  ample  protection  was 
given  them  by  duties  upon  all  foreign  competing  articles;  and  then,  to 
stimulate  an  export  of  these  manufactures,  and  produce  a  greater  de- 
mand for  home  labor,  bounties  were  paid  upon  the  exports,  iu  some 
instances  exceeding  the  protection  rates,  that  competition  should  be 
overcome  to  her  advantage  in  the  markets  to  be  secured.  This  system 
and  its  marked  success  deserves  the  thoughtful  attention  of  our  own 
statesmen. 

But  I  have  already  said  that  transportation  is  an  element  of  produc- 
tion ;  a  most  important  one  in  a  country  so  rich  as  ours  in  natural  pro- 
ducts, but  so  vast  in  extent  and  so  far  separated  from  the  consuming 
markets  of  the  world.  Thus,  efficient  and  consistent  aid  to  ocean  trans- 
portation is  bounty  to  exports. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  suggest  the  exact  direction  in 
which  this  aid  should  be  given,  or  to  what  amount,  or  under  what  safe- 
guards ;  but,  to  be  efficient,  it  must,  I  think,  be  directed  to  all  the  objects 
I  have  mentioned,  and  be  sufficiently  liberal  and  stable  to  encourage 
the  aggregation,  and,  to  some  extent,  secure  the  safety  of  the  large  cap- 
ital which  must  be  embarked  by  individuals,  not  only  in  the  production 
of  ships,  but  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  regular  lines. 

It  has  been  more  from  want  of  consolidated  capital  in  the  large  sums 
necessary  to  create  steamship  lines  than  the  want  of  enterprise  in  our 
people  that  our  ocean  commerce  has  been  retarded,  and  this  difficulty 
must  be  overcome  before  positive  success  can  be  insured.  While  capital 
is  not  easily  found  in  large  and  consolidated  sums  for  new  enterprises, 
there  is  rarely  a  scarcity  of  it  for  safe  investments.  I  know  not  how, 
otherwise  than  on  some  form  of  Government  security,  this  can  be  secured 
in  this  direction  at  this  time. 

CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  SPIRIT  AND  POWERS  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  generally  how  Government  aid  may  be 
directed  to  the  ultimate  increase  and  advantage  of  our  national  wealth 
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and  power.  It  may  certainly  be  given  without  violation  of  constitn- 
tional  principle  or  Government  policy. 

To  provide  and  protect  the  great  means  of  commercial  intercourse, 
both  domestic  and  international,  is  one  of  the  direct  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, for  which  it  is  established  and  to  which  its  resources  may  prop- 
erly be  directed. 

Our  object  is  the  establishment  of  lines  of  ocean-going  steamers, 
running  out  of  our  ports  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  carrying  our  own  products,  but  carrying  also  our  own  flag, 
and  available  to  our  Government  in  time  of  need. 

Enterprises  of  such  magnitude  are,  as  I  have  said,  inaugurated, 
established,  and  carried  on  only  at  great  expense  and  risk  of  capital. 
But — ^important  elements  of  the  public  wealth  and  prosperity — they  are 
in  their  nature  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  public  policy.  Thoy  thus 
assume  a  national  character,  and  are  the  proper  subjects  of  Government 
aid  and  direction. 

THE  PAETICULAB  FORM  OF  AID. 

The  form  of  aid  suggested  may  bo  either  by  a  direct  advance  of 
money  or  of  Government  bonds,  or  the  guarantee  by  the  United  States 
of  bonds  of  the  companies  to  a  fair  amount  of  the  capital  required  for 
each  line.  This  last  is  urged  as  the  best  form  of  aid,  as  it  would  sim- 
plify, while  it  rendered  it  more  effective,  by  giving  a  greater  stimulant 
to  each  company  to  work  out  its  own  success ;  and  with  such  a  security 
and  example,  not  only  individuals,  but  States  and  municipalities  to  be 
directly  benefited,  will  be  encouraged  to  embark  their  money  or  their 
credit  in  these  great  national  enterprises. 

Analogous  action  has  already  been  taken  by  the  General  and  by  State 
governments  in  aid  of  railroad  enterprises  of  great  national  value. 
The  accomplished  success  of  these  experiments,  with  such  safeguards 
and  securities  as  might  be  provided  by  law,  would,  it  is  claimed,  secure 
the  remaining  comi)lement  of  the  necessary  capital,  as  the  enterprising 
citizens  of  each  port  to  be  benefited  would  soon  select  the  route  from 
those  already  designated  by  the  Government  which  it  would  be  to  their 
advantage  to  occupy,  and  supply  their  portion  of  the  capital  necessary 
to  establish  and  maintain  it.  In  addition  to  this  assistance,  contracts 
should  of  course  be  given  to  our  own  ships  to  carry  our  own  mails. 

Shonld  Gongreps  adopt  any  such  commercial  system  as  is  here  sug- 
^ted,  the  six  lines  mentioned  as  immediately  necessary  would  require 
about  thirty  steamships  to  perform  the  service  with  promptness.  They 
would  probably  cost  from  $16,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  The  expenditure 
of  this  large  amount  would  give  employment  and  individual  prosperity, 
not  only  to  those  engaged  in  ship-building,  but  to  all  others  in  incident 
mechanic  arts,  and  would  not,  with  all  the  great  outlay  in  addition,  nec- 
essary to  the  first  establishment  of  routes,  exceed  the  cost  of  a  single 
year's  American  transportation  paid  by  our  people  to  foreign  steamship 
lines. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention,  in  laying  these  facts  and  sugges- 
tions before  you  in  compliance  with  your  resolution,  to  do  more  than  to 
direct  attention  to  the  point,  for  which  we  should  strive  rather  than 
expect  at  once  to  reach,  and  to  suggest  the  general  action,  which  seems 
to  me  the  most  practical  for  its  final  attainment;  and,  if  I  have  made 
any  suggestions  or  given  any  information  which  is«found  to  be  of  value^ 
I  shall  be  more  than  repaid. 
'    I  cannot,  as  I  have  before  said,  assume,  even  under  the  sanction  of 
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your  resolution,  to  point  out  or  recommend  to  what  extent,  or  under 
what  safeguards,  the  Government  should  aflford  its  assistance  to  these 
objects  mentioned. 

This  is  wholly  for  the  representatives  of  the  people,  with  whom  is  the 
power  and  the  responsibility. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  ROBESOX, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Navy, 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate. 


appe:ndix. 

Showing  tlie  ports  in  the  routes  of  the  several  steamship  lines,  the  ainount 
of  trade  in  the  aggregate  of  the  countries j  and^  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
commerce  and  population  of  each  port. 

The  ports  of  the  West  Indies,  of  Central  and  South  America,  are 
6mall  but  numerous.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  give  the  com- 
merce of  each  of  these  in  detail,  and  therefore  the  aggregate  may  be 
stated  in  advance. 

The  united  export  and  import  commerce  of  the  West  Indies,  of  Mexico, 
Central  American  States,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Argentine  Republic, 
Uruguay,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  according  to  the  latest  commer- 
cial returns,  amount  to  $792,464,870. 

The  exports  embrace  all  the  tropical,  semi-tropical,  and  teinperate  pro- 
ductions, with  crude  drugs;  dye-stuffs ;  alpaca,  vicuna,  and  sheep's  wool ; 
cotton ;  tobacco ;  coffee ;  cocoa ;  sugar ;  molasses ;  ores  of  copper,  gold, 
and  silver ;  caoutchouc ;  palm-oil ;  x)recious  stones,  pearls ;  guano ;  hides ; 
chinchilla ;  skins,  tallow,  horns,  bones ;  tapioca ;  various  valuable  barks; 
mahogany,  rosewood,  satinwood,  ebony,  and  other  ornamental  cabinet- 
woods. 

The  imports  take  in  nearly  all  the  kinds  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tions, our  entire  range  of  manufactured  goods,  and  machinery  of  every 
description. 

The  commerce  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  is  capable 
of  almost  indefinite  extension,  if  the  facilities  of  rapid  intercourse  by 
steamers  are  supplied  between  the  various  ports. 

The  lines  numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  4  will  reach  nearly  all  this  vast  range 
of  trade. 

No.  1. — The  Mexican  Oulf  line  will  embrace  the  ports  of  Havana,  As- 
pinwall,  Chiriqui,  Blewfields,  Pearl  Cay  Lagoon,  Truxillo,  Port  Caballos, 
Omoa,  Laguna  de  Terminos,  Lagartas,  Sisal,  Campeachy,  Larma,  Tapilco, 
Alvarado,  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  and  Matamoras. 

!N"o.  2. — The  Caribbean  line. — This  line  will  take  in  all  the  available 
X)orts  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Departing  twice  a  month  from  a  favorable 
free  port  in  one  of  the  islands  eastward  and  southward  to  Porto  Rico, 
Saint  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  Saint  Christopher,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica, 
Martinique,  Saint  Lucia,  Saint  Vincent,  Granada,  and  Trinidad,  thence 
westward  along  the  coast,  touching  at  the  ports  of  Cumana,  Caracas, 
the  island  of  Auaooa,  Maricaibo,  Eio  Hache,  Sabanillo,  Carthagena,  and 
Aspinwall,  where  it  will  connect  with  the  steamers  of  the  Mexican  Gulf 
line,  (No.   1,)  placing  thus  all  the  ports  and  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
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Sea  in  direct  connection  with  New  Orleans,  and  also  with  the  west  coast 
of  Sooth  America.  From  Aspinwall  the  steamers  will  proceed  to 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Port  au  Prince,  Mole,  Saint 
Christopher,  Cape  Haytien,  and  Samana,  where  they  may  connect  with 
steamers  to  the  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Norfolk, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Portland,  if  these 
cities  establish  such  lines,  and  thus  each  one  will  have  direct  trade  with 
the  islands  and  east  and  west  coast  of  South  America,  a  trade  which  is 
practically  worth  more  than  the  trade  of  Europe  to  this  country, 
takiug,  as  it  will  take,  our  manufactured  goods  in  exchange  for  produc- 
tions of  those  regions,  which  productions  are  equal  to  gold  or  silver  in 
exchange  with  the  ports  of  Europe. 

No.  3.— TAe  East  Coast  South  Atlantic  line. — This  line  would  embrace 
the  ports  of  Georgetown,  Surinam,  Cayenne,  in  Guiana,  Para,  Maran- 
hara,  Paramahyba,  Natal,  Pernambuco,  Baliia,  Porto  Seguro,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  return  by  same  route  to 
the  connecting  port.  Doubtless  a  business  sufficiently  large  would  be 
early  developed  to  establish  direct  lines  to  some  of  these  ports,  such  as 
Pernambuco,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  but,  at  the  commence- 
ment, it  is  most  desirable  that  all  our  Atlantic  cities  should  participate  in 
the  trade,  and  this  can  only  be  aecomplished  economically  by  having  one 
central  port  on  the  West  Indies  to  which  the  Atlantic  cities'  commerce 
t«n  converge,  and  from  which  their  shipments  shall  find  advantageous 
distribution. 

No.  l—r/ie  West  Coast  South  Pacific  line. — Commencing  at  Panama  or 
other  isthmian  port,  this  line  would  connect  the  commerce  of  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chili  with  our  homeward  steamers  from  the  Isth- 
Bins.  It  would  take  up  the  ports  of  Buenaventura,  Guayaquil,  Payta, 
Truiillo,  Santa,  Callao,  Pisco,  Ariqui,  Iquique,  Cobija,  Copiapo,  Co- 
qaimbo,  and  Valparaiso,  and  return  by  same  route,  its  arrivals  and  de- 
partures to  connect  with  those  of  Nos.  1  and  2. 

No.  5. — The  West  Coast  North  Pacific  line. — This  line  commencing  also 
at  the  Pacific  isthmian  port,  would  extend  northward,  touching  at  the 
jwrt  of  David,  Golfo  Dulce,  Nicaragua,  Leon,  San  Salvador,  Guatemala^ 
Tehuantepec,  Acapulco,  Colima,  El  Rosario,  San  Biego,  Monterey,  and 
San  Francisco,  and  return  by  the  same  route  to  connect,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, in  time  with  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4. 

No.  {i.^The  Japan  and  China  line. — ^This  route,  now  occupied  by  the 
Pacific  Mail  Company,  must  be  continued  during  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract, unless  the  company  wish  to  come  nnder  the  advantages  which 
Congress  may  permit  in  a  general  bill  for  steamship  service.  Its  schedule 
of  niuning  should  accord  with  that  of  No.  7,  so  as  to  connect  the  business  of 
the  South  Pacific  islands  with  the  upper  route  to  San  Francisco.  By  such 
an  arrangement  the  communication  would  be  made  more  perfect  than 
any  now  existing.  The  trade  of  the  Spice  Islands  would  fall  more  to  us, 
and  many  islands,  now  but  little  known,  would  be  opened  to  American 
trade,  and  our  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  our  machinery  and  tools,  would 
find  large  and  increasing  markets. 

No.  7. — The  Pacific  Islands  line. — This  line  would  leave  San  Francisco, 
teaching  at  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  would  proceed  by  direct  route  to 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  thence  to  Melbourne,  Australia  ;  thence 
to  Papua  Island :  thence  to  Amboyua,  Macassar,  Sarabaya,  Batavia, 
and  Singapore,  wnere  it  would  connect  with  the  Red  Sea  and  East  India 
line,  then  proceed  to  Sargon,  Manila,  and  Canton,  to  connect  with  line 
No.  6.  On  this  route  a  vast  and  important  trade  may  be  secured  to  us. 
The  Sandwich  Island  trade  is  developing  rapidly.    The  imports  consist 
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of  nearly  every  variety  of  merchandise  known  to  or  made  by  us.  The 
exports  are  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  goat-skins,  hides,  tallow,  wool,  whale 
and  sperm  oil,  whalebone,  sheep-skins,  walrus-hides,  horns,  bones,  and 
ivory.    The  total  amount  of  import  and  export  trade  is  about  $4,000,000. 

Auckland,  the  principal  city  and  seat  of  government  of  New  Zealand, 
is  built  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Water-Mater  Harbor.  The  population 
is  about  20,000.  The  chief  exports  are  gold,  gold-dust,  wool,  and  kowrie 
gum. 

In  the  years  1863  to  1865  the  exports  were — 

Gold $34,570,215 

Wool 15,212.265 

Another  articles 3,269,770 

Total  exports  in  three  years : 53,001,250 


The  chief  articles  of  import  were  cotton,  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
draperies,  provisions,  wines  and  spirits,  and  in  the  same  time  amounted 
to  $98,101,500.  Of  this  amount  $29,946,495  were  imported  from  Great 
Britain. 

Melbourne,  the  capital  city  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  on  the  Yarrow 
Biver,  is  about  niue  miles  from  its  moutb,  on  the  basin  of  St.  Philip. 
The  population  of  the  colony  in  1867  was  653,744,  and  that  of  the  city 
126,536.  The  articles  of  export  consist  of  gold,  bullion,  specie,  bides, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  skins,  wool,  &c. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  wearing  apparel,  boots  and  shoes, 
beer  and  cider,  butter  and  cheese,  candles,  coals,  cotton  goods,  flour, 
furniture,  grain  of  all  kinds,  drapery,  hardware,  ironmongery,  machin- 
ery, oilman's  stores,  opium,  potatoes,  provisions,  railway  materials,  silks, 
saddlery,  harness,  hats,  leather,  fire-arms,  lead  and  shot,  paper,  and  all 
kinds  of  stationery,  soaps,  sugars,  spirits,  wines,  tea,  timber,  tobacco, 
woolens,  confectionery,  drugs,  gloves,,  and  china-ware,  &c. 

The  value  of  exports  in  1866  were — 

Gold $29,529,935 

Wool .<* 15,9tf2,355 

Another  articles 19,935,440 

(55,447,730 
Value  of  imports  same  year 73,858,555 

Total  trade 139.306,285 


There  entered  the  port  in  the  same  year  1,961  vessels,  aggregating 
639,570  tons.  Of  these  1,830  were  British,  29  French,  27  American,  20 
Dutch,  21  German,  18  Swedish,  7  Panish,  3  Italian,  4  Chilian,  1  Prus- 
sian, and  1  Hawaiian. 

Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  estimated  to  contain  from  200,000  to  275,000 
square  miles ;  the  interior  is  wholly  unknown ;  even  the  coasts  have  been 
only  partially  explored  by  Europeans.  The  inhabitants  are  partly 
Malays  and  partly  a  black  race,  which  have  been  termed  Papuaii 
negroes.  The  Dutch  established  a  trading-post  at  Uta  Mata,  on  the 
southwest  side,  but  have  not  penetrated  the  interior,  or  extended  the 
settlement.  Nearly  the  whole  coast  is  indented  with  large  and  deep 
bays  and  large  rivers,  which  form  estuaries ;  is  unoccupied ;  only  an  occa- 
sional village  is  to  be  seen,  capable  to  contain  a  few  hundred  people. 
The  country  inland  is  observed  to  rise  into  mountainoiis  chains  of  heights 
apparently  to  the  snow-line ;  most  of  the  surface  of  these  yet  seems  to  be 
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covered  with  timber.  Many  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  archipelago, 
<5omprising  birds  of  Paradise,  gold,  fine  woods,  resins,  bamboos,  &c., 
are  bronght  by  the  bugis  and  other  island  traders. 

A  station  for  coal  and  supplies  will  be  a  requisite  for  our  steamers ; 
some  one  of  the  many  fine  bays  of  this  island  may  prove  very  desirable, 
not  only  for  that  purpose,  but  as  a  depot  for  our  manufactures,  and 
for  the'  collection  of  East  India  products  received  in  exchange.  The 
island  is  believed  to  possess  great  mineral  resources  and  large  linderly- 
iog  heds  of  coal,  similar  to  that  of  Borneo,  which  is  well  adapted  to 
steam  purposes. 

A  commercial  depot,  established  at  a  favorable  harbor,  would  soon 
command  the  trade  of  the  contiguous  island  groui)a.  The  Dutch  sta- 
tions are  simply  trading-post^,  with  a  fort  for  their  protection ;  they  ex- 
ercise no  political  control.  The  right  of  domain  is  in  the  tribes  of  the 
coast,  with  whom  peaceful  relations  are  easily  maintained. 

Amboyna  and  Macassar  are  centers  of  trade  for  the  Spice  Islands, 
and  afford  large  markets  for  fabrics  and  other  articles  suited  for  exchange 
with  the  natives.  So  gi*eat  is  the  trade  in  spices  at  these  ports  that  it  is  no 
nncommon  occurrence  to  see  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  ships  waiting  in 
these  waters  for  the  shipment  of  cargo. 

Banjermassin,  a  fortified  city  of  the  Dutch  on  the  island  of  Borneo, 
and  principal  town  of  an  extensive  district  of  same  name,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  is  estimated  at  120,000,  governed  by  a  sultan  whose  power 
is  absolute.  The  inhabitants  are  celebrated  for  their  fine  work  in  met- 
als, especially  in  guns,  pistols,  swords,  and  arms  of  all  kinds.  There  is 
an  eiteusivetrade  with  China.  The  exports  consist  of  pepper  and  oth^r 
spices,  gold  dust,  diamonds,  wax,  camphor,  rattans,  edible  birds^  nests, 
and  small-arms.  The  imports  are  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  piece  goods, 
opium,  cutlery,  and  gunpowder.  There  are  no  accessible  commercial 
returns  to  determine  the  value  of  the  commerce,  but  as  a  louching- 
place  for  steamers  on  their  route,  a  trade  might  be  developed  by  the 
introduction  of  our  manufactures  and  machinery,  and  as  coal  of  a 
wperior  quality  has  been  found,  and  is  worked  by  the  Dutch  in  this 
^listrict,  it  is  still  more  desirable  to  secure  such  a  station  to  obtain  per- 
manently these  supplies. 

Sourabaya  and  Batavia,  on  the  island  of  Java,  are  cities  of  large  and 
important  trade,  ibrming  the  import  and  export  centers  for  a  population 
*hich,  in  December,  18()2,  numbered  13,380,770.  The  productions  and 
exports  consist  of  the  celebrated  Java  coffee,  arrack,  copper,  fancy 
wares,  cow  and  buffalo  hides,  India  rubber,  indigo,  iron-ware,  linen  and 
cottou  manufactures,  oil-cake,  provisions,  rattans,  rice,  sugars,  tea,  to- 
bacco, wine  and  spirits,  specie  and  bullion.  Some  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  imports  are  wearing  apparel  and  haberdasherj'^,  beer,  ale,*  coals, 
copp(»r,  (wrought  and  unwrought,)  cotton  yarns,  cotton  goods,  earthen- 
ware, imrcelain  and  glass  manufactures,  hardware  and  cutlery,  iron, 
'wrought  and  unwrought,)  lead  and  shot,  linen  goods,  steam-engines, 
^nd  various  small  and  large  machinery,  soap,  tin  plates,  and  woolen 
mauufactures.  The  amount  of  exports,  according  to  the  latest  published 
statement,  was  $19,911,386,  of  which  $6,470,960  went  to  Holland.  The 
amount  of  imports  is  not  given,  except  from  England,  which  amounted 
to  $8,627,790,  principally  of  manufactured  goods.  Foreign  ships  are 
admitted  to  these  i)orts  on  a  principle  of  rec>i]>rocity,  but  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  iu  the  coast  trade,  which  is  reserved  exclusively 
tor  Dutch  and  colonial  vessels. 

Siiiga jiore,  the  chief  city  of  the  several  British  dependencies  known  as 
the  Straits  Settlements,  in  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  comprising  Penang, 
SingaiK>re,  and  Malacca.    Singapore  is  built  on  an  island  at  the  southeast- 
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ern  extremity  of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  has  a  population  of  nearij 
100,000.  It  is  a  free  port,  open  to  the  trade  of  all  nations,  and  has  thus 
become  "an  entrepot  in  which  are  brought  together  and  exchanged  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  western  world,  of  India,  Cochin  China, 
Siam,  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  of  the  whole  wide  region  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  from  its  western  limits  in  Sumatra  to  the  meridian  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  Philippines."  The  exports  and  imports  include  the 
products^and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  North  America,  Europe, 
Australia,  India,  China,  Cochin  China,  Siam,  Manila,  Java,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  Sumatra,  Malayan  Peninsula,  British  Burmah,  &c.  The  amount 
of  the  settlement  exports  for  1867  were  $43,702,733.  The  imports  for 
same  year  were  $46,875,207,  aggregating  an  annual  trade  of  $90,577,940. 

Bangkok,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  on  the  river  Menam.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  400,000.  The  population  of  the  kingdom  is  between  four 
and  live  millions  of  i)eople,  whose  exterior  commerce  is  principally 
through  this  port.  There  is.a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  ob- 
structs large  vessels  except  at  high  water,  but  over  this  bar  and  for  110 
miles  up  the  river  carries  from  6  to  8  fathoms,  with  shores  so  bold  that 
tl  e  ships  may  sail  beside  them.  Its  trade,  once  on  the  decline,  has  been 
revived,  and  is  now  reported  more  extensive  than  any  other  emporium  of 
the  East,  except  Canton,  not  occupied  by  Europeans.  Its  greatest  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  sugar,  of  which  it  sends  out  from  10,000  to  12,000  tons 
per  annum  ;  and  black  i>epper,  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons  per  annum ;  stick 
lac,  ivory,  sapan-wood,  and  hides.  Its  imports  are  white,  uubleache<), 
apd  figured  cotton  goods ;  white,  yellow,  and  red  cotton  twist ;  woolen 
goods,  silks,  crapes,  machinery,  porcelain,  crockery,  quicksilver,  gold- 
leaf,  lac  soy,  dried  fruits,  fans,  edible  birds'-nests,  &c.  In  1868, 340  ves- 
sels, of  142,373  tons,  entered,  with  cargoes  valued  at  $3,564,490,  and  317 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  135,655  tons,  cleared,  with  cargoes  valued  at 
$4,  999,085.  The  main  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  trade  is  the  careless 
indolence  of  the  people,  which  retards  the  quickness  of  sales  and  collec- 
tions as  well  as  of  the  shipment  of  goods.  Mr.  Pallecroix  (vol.  1,  page  326) 
advises  foreigners  trading  witi^  Siam  to  establish  their  own  warehouses 
and  agents,  to  sell,  to  purchase,  and  accumulate  for  shipment. 

Saigon,  the  most  important  city  of  Cambodia,  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saigon  Kiver,  about  thirty  miles  from  sea.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
business,  open  to  foreign  trade,  w  as  conquered  by  the  French  in  1861, 
and  with  the  adjoining  territory  is  now  held  by  them. 

Manila,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  the  largest  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  is  built  on  the  shores  of  a  deep  and  spacious  bay  of  the  sani^i 
name,  and  has  a  population  of,  estimated  in  1865,  230,000.  It  is  tht^ 
only  port  in  the  Spanish  Philippines  with  which  foreign  vessels  are  per^ 
mitted  to  trade.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  hemp^ 
cordage,  sapan-wood,  hides,  motherof  pearl-shells,  gum-mastic,  indip>^ 
leaf  tobacco,  cigars,  tortoise-shell,  cowries,  horns,  canes,  rice,  paddy,  etH 
coa-uut  oil,  &c.  The  inj ports,  ready-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoe 
cotton  goods,  in  imitation  of  Madras  and  Calcutta  blue;  black  and  pur 
pie  stripes  ancl  checks,  and  printed  calicoes  of  same  colors ;  bleached  aud 
unbleached  cotton  goods ;  gray,  black,  blue,  and  purple  cotton  twist;  tow- 
els, table-cloths,  napkins,  and  other  linen  goods ;  vinegars,  beche-de-nier 
confectionary,  cutlery,  m«achiuery  of  all  kinds,  arms,  plants,  and  seeilK. 

Tbe  amount  of  exports  in  1864  was $lt.4^^riSi 

Imports,  same  year 13,39&,  T 


Total  foi-eigu  trade 24,H76,15i 
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Canton,  the  terminal  point  of  this  line,  and  where,  or  at  Hong-Kon^, 
it  will  connect  with  route  No.  6,  ^the  Japan  and  China  line,)  is  situated 
in  the  most  southerly  of  the  provinces  of  the  sea-board  of  China.  The 
city  is  connected  with  the  interior  by  navigable  rivers,  which  at  a  very 
early  period  made  it  the  .chief  sea-port  of  the  empire,  notwithstanding 
its  great  distance  from  the  rich  producing  districts  of  central  China.  The 
opening  of  other  ports  to  foreign  commerce  has  lessened,  to  some  extent, 
that  of  Canton,  and  caused  it  to  fluctuate  in  amount.  In  1860  its  im- 
ports and  exports  combined  reached  $34,600,000,  falling  as  low  as 
121,400,000  in  1865.  In  1866  commerce  had  so  far  improved  that  the 
imports  from  England,  only,  amounted  to  $25,042,370,  exclusive  of 
Hong-Kong  and  MacSo,  and  including  these  two  out-ports  of  Canton, 
they  amounted  to  $38,388,165. 

Business  is  transacted  at  Canton  with  great  dispatch.  Merchandise 
suited  to  the  markets  may  be  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  purchases  of  the 
products  of  China  be  filled  and  shipped  with  great  celerity. 

The  emigration  of  the  Chinese  to  our  west  coast  will  doubtless  en- 
large our  relations  beyond  those  of  any  other  country,  if  w%  supply  the 
facilities  of  that  intercourse  by  an  increase  of  steam  communication. 
Oar  cotton  fabrics  at  one  tin^  were  held  in  such  estimation  that  imita- 
tions of  them  were  made  by  other  countries,  and  then  gradually  reduced 
in  quality  to  bring  them  into  discredit.  The  peculiar  forms  of  our 
river  steamboats  and  machinery  are  also  adapted  so  well  to  the  interior 
waters  of  China  that  these,  too,  have  been  imitated  to  the  disadvantage 
of  our  steamboat-builders.  Closer  relations  in  commerce  will  more  than 
restore  these  temporary  drawbacks  to  our  people. 

No.  8. — The  Queenstown  and  Liverpool  line. — ^The  trade  of  Liveri)ool  is 
80  well  known  that  it  would  be  out  of  place,  as  well  as  require  too 
much  space,  to  enter  generally  into  its  details :  it  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  say  that  four-fifths  of  all  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  centers  in  her  port ;  that  from  it  depart 
a  larger  number  of  emigrants  than  from  any  other  single  city  in  the 
world ;  that  the  yearly  reports  of  British  manufactured  goods  from  her 
portaverage  about  $437,000,000;  and  that  she  receives  and  warehouses 
for  consumption  the  principal  quantity  of  cotton  in  Europe. 

No.  9. — The  Qahcay  and  Olasgow  line. — ^This  route,  if  established  from 
either  Portland  or  Boston,  would  form  the  shortest  and  quickest  between 
onr  shores  and  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  favorable  to  emigrant  travel, 
of  great  value  to  the  grain-shipping  interests  for  supplies  to  Ireland,  and 
to  the  large  market  of  Glasgow,  and  would  be  a  most  popular  lino  for 
business  and  travel  to  that  large  portion  of  our  citizens  who  are  descend- 
ants of  Scottish  and  Irish  parentage. 

Xo.  10. — The  Havreand  Southampton  line. — Connecting  our  shores  with 
France  on  the  north  and  England  on  the  south,  at  ports  which  are 
respectively  of  large  trade  and  traveling  facilities,  this  will  be  one  of 
our  most  important  lines. 

Havre  is  the  sea-port  of  Paris,  and  receives  nearly  all  the  foreign  pro- 
ducts destined  for  its  consumption.  In  its  amount  of  business  it  is 
second  only  to  Marseilles.  The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Prance  per 
last  statement  was  $1,475,051,040.  Havre  on  the  north,  and  Marseilles 
on  the  soatb,  nearly  equally  divide  the  larger  portion  of  this  vast  trade. 

The  harbor  of  Havre  has  been  improved  to  admit  the  largest  class  of 
steamers,  to  still  further  facilitate  its  trade.  Its  principal  imjwrts  are 
cotton,  linen  threads  and  linen  goods,  coal,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  spices, 
drugs,  dye-woods,  indigo,  iron,  tin,  timber,  flour,  grains,  salted  meats, 
dried  fish,  &c.  The  principal  exports  are  silks,  woolen  and  cotton  stuffs, 
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champagne  and  other  wines,  brandy,  laces,  gloves,  shoes,  trinkets, 
glass,  furniture,  &c. 

Southampton  is  the  center  of  a  great  foreign  trade  carried  on  by 
England  with  Spain,  Portugal,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
is  the  place  of  arrival  and  departure  of  her  steamship  lines  for  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  South  America,  Gibraltar,  &c.,  and  hence  is  desirable 
as  a  point  of  connection  for  trade  and  passengers  for  both.  The  route 
has  long  been  a  favorite  one  to  and  from  our  country. 

No.  11. — The  Soutliampian,  Vlissingen  and  Antwerp  line. — ^This  route 
places  us  in  direct  connection  at  Vlissingen,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt,  with  Holland,  it  being  its  chief  naval  station,  connected  by 
rail  and  water  with  Amsterdam,  Eotterdam,  and  the  Hague,  and  at 
Antwerp  with  all  parts  of  Belgium  and  Central  Europe,  by  the  shortest 
railway  communications.  The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Holland  is 
stated  to  be  $378,939,533,  and  that  of  Belgium  $370,902,277,  by  the  last 
annual  returns;  while  that  of  the  two  nations  for  which  this  Vould  l^e 
the  shortest  pcean  route  to  our  shores,  crossing  Belgium  by  rail,  by  Ant- 
werp, as  the  port  of  departure,  is:  Germany,  $765,000,000-;  Austria, 
$296,113,754.  This  line  would  be  the  one  of  least  ocean  exposure  and 
land-travel  expense  for  the  larger  portion  of  German  emigrants. 

No.  12. — The  Hamburg  line. — The  total  imports  of  this  city  for  the  year 
1869  were  $308,062,014.  Of  this  sum  there  were  imported  from  the 
United  States  $12,608,233;  and  of  the  47,294  emigrants  from  this  port, 
37,261  came  to  our  shores. 

No.  13. — The  iShagarack  and  Baltic  line. — This  being  an  extension  of 
the  Hamburg  line,  to  place  our  ports,  by  American  steamers,  in  connection 
with  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Eussia,  will  open  up  more  rapid 
relations  with  those  countries,  and  greatly  benefit  the  emigrants  who 
seek  our  shores  from  those  northern  regions. 

The  commerce  of  Norway  for  1866  was $43, 952,700 

That  of  Sweden  for  1869 70,777,6W 

That  of  Denmark  has  been  estimated 23,270,OOU 

That  of  Russia  for  1869  was 442,875,000 

580,875,300 


The  ports  named  as  those  at  which  the  steamers  will  touch  command 
the  larger  portions  of  this  trade. 

No.  14. — The  Lisbon  J  Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar  line. — ^The  initial  part  of  this 
line  might  be  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake ;  extending  from  these 
waters  are  railroads  which  reach  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  New 
Orleans,  and  to  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  The  markets  and  tbe 
lands  of  these  ports  an^  States  are  adapted  to  the  sale,  interchange, 
and  production  of  articles  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  receive  and  employ  the  skilled  labor,  mechanic 
and  manufacturing  art,  which  may  emigrate  therefrom,  because  of  simi^ 
larity  in  temperature  of  climate. 

The  first  point  of  arrival  would  be  Lisbon.  This  city  has  a  populai 
tion  of  225,000.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  mosB 
favorably  situated  for  commerce. 

Since  1861,  so  far  as  can  at  present  be  ascertained,  no  regular  annual 
returns  of  Portuguese  commerce  have  been  made  public.  Tbey  were 
estimated  by  English  reports  for  1864  at — 

Importe $15,405,^ 

Exports 4,618,:^ 
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Cadiz. — There  are  no  commercial  returns  of  a  reliable  character  as 
to  amounts  of  imports  and  exports  of  this  city  of  recent  date.  In 
1867  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was  806,  of 
which  only  12  were  American,  412  were  British,  the  remainder  being 
from  continental  ports.  The  exports  are  given  only  as  made  to  Eng- 
land, and  amounted  to  $15,396,285.  They  consisted  of  silk  goods,  raw 
silks,  wines,  olive-oil,  wool,  fruits,  lead,  quicksilver,  brandy,  cork,  salt, 
&e.,  and  are  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension. 

The  articles  of  import  were  colonial  products,  cotton  goods,  raw  cotton, 
linens,  linen  yarn,  woolens,  large  quantities  of  iron,  machinery,  coal, 
salted  fish,  hardware,  glass,  and  earthenware,  timber,  rice,  hides,  butter, 
cheese,  &c.    The  total  vjllue  of  imports  was  $60,993,554. 

Gibraltar,  the  terminal  i)oint  of  this  line,  and  the  connecting  point  for 
lines  15  and  16  with  it,  is  a,  free  part,  with  no  restriction  upon  commerce, 
and  from  which  connecting  lines  may  be  formed  with  every  facility.  It 
is  a  conv.enient  depot  for  all  foreign  goods  destined  for  the  supply  of  the 
contiguous  Spanish  provinces.  The  exports  to  this  port  from  Great 
Britain  are  about  $6,000,000  annually. 

No.  15. — The  North  Coast  Mediterranean  line. — Malaga ;  harbor  pro- 
tected on  the  eastern  side  by  a  mole  of  2,100  feet  long ;  water  from  26 
to  30  feet  deep ;  entered  with  all  winds,  and  affords  perfect  shelter. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  official  returns  and  the  prevalence  of  smug- 
gling, it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  accurate  accounts  of  the  trade.  Its 
articles  of  export  are  wine,  fruits,  particularly  raisins,  almonds,  grapes, 
tigs,  lemons,  olive-oil,  brandy,  anchovies,  cumin-seed,  aniseed,  barilla, 
tsj^arta  labra,  soap,  lead,  &c.  The  imports  consist  of  cotton  stuffs,  iron 
aud  hardware,  machinery,  salt  fish.  West  and  East  India  products, 
linens,  raw  cotton,  butter,  cheese,  timber,  and  naval  stores.  The  im- 
ports are  estimated  to  be  about  $5,855,675,  and  the  exports  to  about 
^7,881,165.  The  trade  is  on  the  increase ;  the  exports  were  greater  in 
1S63  than  for  any  other  previous  year.  The  quantity  of  wine  exported 
was  1,400,000  gallons.  Goods  may  be  warehoused  for  twelve  months, 
paying  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  in  lieu  of  all  charges.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  they  must  be  entered  for  consumi)tion  or  reshipped. 
Tbe  2  per  cent,  is  charged  whether  they  lay  a  day  or  a  whole  year. 

Barcelona. — ^Population,  250,000.  Harbor  is  protected  by  a  mole ; 
depth  of  water,  20  feet.  The  exports  and  imports  aggregate  about 
^'1,643,460  annually,  the  trade  being  far  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
iwrt  of  Spain.  A  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  opening  of 
tbe  railroad  to  Madrid.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  raw  cot- 
ton, coffee,  sugar,  and  other  West  Indian  products,  salted  fish,  hides, 
horns,  iron  and  hardware,  machinery,  &c.  It  is  the  center  of  the  Span- 
ish cotton  trade,  more  than  100,000  persons  being  engaged  in  its  manu- 
facture within  the  limits  of  Catalonia,  of  which  Barcelona  is  the  capital. 
The  chief  exports  are  wrought  silks,  cotton  stuffs,  soap,  fire-arms,  paper 
liats,  laces,  ribbons,  steel,  wine,  brandy,  nuts,  almonds,  cork,  wool, 
fruits,  &c. 

AIakseilles. — Population,  300,131 ;  one  of  the  safest  ports  in  the 
world.  It  carries  on  a  trade  with  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  of  larger 
amount  than  Havre.  Its  principal  imports  are  oil-seeds  from  India, 
Africa,  and  the  Levant  ports,  raw  sugars  from  the  West  Indies,  Brazil, 
Ivcuuion,  Mauritius,  and  Manila,  cotton  and  much  varied  merchandise 
from  all  parts.  At  all  times  wheat  and  grain  are  brought  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Danube.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  silk  fabrics, 
wines,  brandies,  liqueures,  woolen  aud  other  stuffs,  madder,  oil,  all  colo- 
nial products,  the  celebrated  Marseilles  soap,  and  refined  sugar.    The 
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export  and  import  is  the  largest  of  any  port  of  France,  the  total  com- 
merce of  which  has  already  been  stated,  and  that  this  city,  with  Havre, 
enjoys  much  the  largest  portion. 

Genoa  is  the  entrepSt  of  a  large  extent  of  country.  Her  commerce, 
though  inferior  to  what  it  was  when  capital  of  the  famous  republic  of 
that  name,  is  very  considerable,  and  recently  has  been  increasing.  It  is 
a  free  port — that  is,  goods  may  be  warehoused  and  exported  free  of  duty. 
Her  exports  consist  of  olive-oil,  rice,  vermicelli,  hemp,  rags,  argols,  silks, 
damasks,  her  famous  velvets,  thrownsilks,  paper,  soap,  works  in  mar- 
ble, alabaster,  coral,  printed  cottons  of  Switzerland,  and  other  products 
of  that  country  and  the  western  parts  of  Lombardy,  and  of  the  foreign 
products  brought  by  sea  and  stored  for  reshipment.  The  imports  con- 
sist principally  of  cotton,  cotton  stuffs  and  yam,  iron  and  hardware, 
linens  and  woolens,  machinery,  copper,  cotton,  wool  from  Egypt,  wheat, 
sugar,  spices,  coffee,  cochineal,  indigo,  hides,  naval  stores,  cod-fish,  wood, 
tobacco,  lead,  wax,  &c. 

Value  of  exports  to  England  in  1866 $1,508,975 

Value  of  imports  from  England  in  1866 9,710,390 

Total  with  England  only 11,309,365 

No  other  than  the  English  returns  are  at  present  to  be  obtained. 

LEaHOEN,  Italy. — Population,  83,543.  Harbor  protected  by  a  mole ; 
depth  19  feet,  with  a  rise  of  tide  14  inches,  making  20  feet  4  inches.  It 
is  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  Italy.  Exports,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured silks,  olive-oil,  borax,  fruits,  Valeria,  wines,  rags,  sulphur,  cheese, 
marble,  argols,  anchovies,  manna,  juniper  berries,  hemp,  skins,  cork, 
straw-plaiting  for  hats,  and  all  the  productions  of  the  Levant.  The 
imports  are  exceedingly  numerous,  comprising  all  kinds  of  commodities, 
excepting  those  produced  in  Italy.  All  the  West  India  products,  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton  stuffs,  yam,  wool,  woolen  stuffs,  wheat,  spices,  dried  fish, 
indigo,  dye-woods,  rice,  iron,  tin,  hides,  &c.,  are  among  the  prominent 
articles. 

In  1865, 6,300  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Leghorn.  We  have  no  gen- 
eral returns  to  show  the  whole  value  of  commerce  from  this  port,  but 
the  exports  to — 

England,  in  1867,  were $2,376,185 

The  imports  thence 4,599,375 

Total  with  England 6,975,560 

Naples,  Italy.— Population,  418,968.  Harbor  good.  Exports  consist 
of  olive-oil,  wool,  brandy,  dried  fruits,  red  and  white  argols,  tallow, 
liquorice,  gloves,  madder,  hemp,  linseed,  cream  of  tartar,  sulphur,  bones, 
lamb  and  kid  skins,  oak  and  chestnut  staves,  rags,  saffron,  &c.  The 
imports  consist  principally  of  English  cotton  goods,  cotton  twist,  hard- 
ware, iron,  tin,  woolens,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  spices,  dried  and  peeled 
cod-fish,  &c. 

In  1866  the  value  of  the  imports  wa« $24,039,030 

In  ld66the  value  of  the  exports  was 7,00d,7» 

Total  trade 31, 047,  €05 

Messina. — ^One  of  the  principal  ports  of  Sicily,  in  population  second 
only  to  Palermo.    Population,  62,024. 
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Ite  imports  ia  1862 |4,477,315 

Its  exports  in  1862 5  489,830 

Total  trade 9,967,145 

Its  exports  are  wines,  (of  which  a  good  table  wine  is  sold  for  about  24 
cents  per  gallon,)  silks,  fruits,  lemou-juice,  essences,  &c.,  &c. 

AxcoNA.— Population,  47,890.  Mole,  2,000  feet  long,  100  wide,  66 
feet  above  sea,  within  which  vessels  lie  in  safety  in  7  to  8  fathoms. 
It  is  a  free  port,  with  more  trade  than  any  port  on  the  west  side  g£  the 
Adriatic,  except  Venice,  connected  by  railway  with  Rimini  and  Pescari, 
and  by  steamers  to  Corfu,  Patras,  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople. 

Exports—com,  hemp,  bacon,  sulphur,  &c.,  in  1863,  amounted  to $461, 225 

Imports— sugar,  coffee,  and  other  West  India  goods,  drugs,  metals,  cotton 
goods,  coal,  &c • 1,585,595 

Total  trade 2.046,820 


Tenicb,  Italy.— Population,  123,672.  Imports  consist  of  wheat  and 
otber  sorts  of  grain,  from  Lombardy  and  the  Black  Sea ;  olive-oil,  cotton 
stnffs,  and  hardware,  from  England;  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  West 
India  products,  from  England,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  &c.;  dried 
fish,  &c.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  grain,  raw  and  wrought 
silk,  paper,  woolen  manufactures,  fruits,  cheese,  &c.,  the  products  of 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Italy  and  of  her  own  manufacturing  industry. 
Amoant  of  imports  and  exports  united  equal  to  $14,723,810. 

Trieste,  Austria,  nobtheast  exteemity  op  Guxp  of  Venice. — 
Population  in  1864,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  free  port,  105,000. 
Harbor  small,  but  good,  and  protected  by  the  Mole  Santa  Teresa.  Hav- 
ing the  priTilege  of  "porto  franco"  conferred  upon  the  town  and  con- 
siderable ejctent  of  contiguous  country,  all  goods,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, may  be  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  city  free  of  all  duties 
whatever,  and  only  when  taken  into  the  interior  are  foreign  products 
subject  to  duties ;  being  the  only  sea-port  of  the  Illyrian  provinces,  the 
Duchy  of  Austria,  and  the  greater  part  of  Hungary,  she  preserves  au 
tensive  commerce,  which  is  increasing  under  the  privileges  of  free 
fort.  Her  imports  amounted,  in  1867,  to  $83,857,700,  and  her  exports 
to  171,826,619,  showing  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  $12,020,878, 
and  a  total  trade  of  $161,784,319. 

SPALATRO  IN  Adriatic. — Population,  11,000.  Seat  of  the  principal 
trade  of  Dalmatia;  harbor  good;  exports,  products  of  surrounding 
conntry  and  Bosnia.  These  principally  include  wax,  maraschino,  roso- 
gKo,  figs,  Dalmatian  wines,  and  olive-oils.  The  anchovy  and  tunny 
fisheries  furnish  employment  to  8,000  people. 

Ragtjsa. — ^Population,  in  1857, 8,823 ;  is  a  place  of  considerable  coast- 
ing trade,  with  a  good  harbor;  manufactures  silk,  leather,  and  rosoglio. 

CoBPu. — ^Political  capital  of  Ionian  Islands ;  part  of  Greece  since  1864 ; 
population  of  the  island,  70,000;  of  the  city,  20,000;  harbor  good;  ex- 
ports, wheat,  maize,  oats,  olive-oil,  wine,  cotton,  flax,  salt,  oranges,  cit- 
rons, honey,  and  wax. 

Gallipoli  is  the  principal  x>ort  of  the  Mediterranean  for  the  ship- 
ment of  olive-oil,  and  has,  in  consequence,  a  considerable  trade.  Its 
population  is  about  10,000.  The  product  of  oil  is  abundant  in  the  re- 
gion adjacent,  but  the  superiority  of  the  oil  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
kept  in  cisterns  cut  out  in  the  limestone  rock,  on  which  the  town  is 
built.    These  are  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  preservation  of  the  oil. 
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It  will  keep  in  them  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  is  materially  improved 
not  only  in  clearness  bnt  also  in  flavor. 

Candia,  the  principal  town  of  the  island  of  same  name,  (the  ancient 
Crete,)  is  named  as  the  point  of  interchange,  for  the  reason  only  that  it 
is  the  most  convenient  in  location  for  routes  15  and  16  to  intersect  and 
interchange.  The  town  is  small,  the  trade  inconsiderable,  but  the  island 
is  fertile  and  has  a  population  of  210,000.  Among  the  productions  are 
olive-oil,  silk,  wine,  raisins,  wool,  carobs,  Valeria,  wax,  honey,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  various  fruits.  The  hills  are  covered  with  forests.  The 
finest  description  of  sponges  are  obtained  on  the  coast  by  means  of 
diving. 

No.  16. — The  South  Coast  Mediterranean  line  j  from  Gibraltar  to  Algiers. — 
The  port  of  this  city,  Algiers,  has  been  dangerous  in  the  winter,  bat  an 
improvement,  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000,000,  is  nearly  completed,  which 
will  make  it  a  sheltered  sheet  of  water.  Population  was  58,315  in  18G2. 
The  trade  is  principally  with  France.  In  1803  it  amounted,  exports  and 
imports,  to  $38,509,000.  Excepting  as  a  point  of  call  on  the  route  and 
possible  development  of  business,  it  would  be  of  no  value  to  an  Ameri- 
can line  of  steamers. 

Bona,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000,  and  with  a  very  considera- 
ble trade,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  point  of  call,  it  having  no  harbor 
of  shelter  whatever. 

Tunis  has  a  population  of  about  100,000  and  is  the  largest  and  most 
commercial  city  of  Barbary.  It  possesses  considerable  manufactures  of 
silk  and  fine  woolen  stuffs,  embracing  shawls,  carpets,  mantles,  bur- 
nooses,  caps,  turbans,  and  numerous  fancy  articles,  leather,  earthenware, 
soap,  and  olive-oil.  The  imports  from  Europe  consist  of  coarse  woolens, 
linens,  cotton  stuffs,  hardware,  sug-ar,  coffee,  spices,  dye-stuffs,  tin  plates, 
gunpowder,  lead,  alum,  wine,  silk,  and  Spanish  wool. 

Tripoli  has  a  population  of  25,000  and  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
interior  of  Africa.  It  also  can  only  be  a  port  of  call  because  of  being 
on  the  direct  route. 

Alexandria,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  a  harbor  of  deep  water  and  ample  security  for  ship- 
ping throughout  the  year.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  150,000.  Its 
imports  consist  of  cotton  yarn,  cotton  stuffs,  iron  and  hardware,  copper, 
plate,  plated  ware,  machinery,  coal,  arms,  ammunition,  books,  woolen 
and  silk  manufactures,  timber,  cordage,  indigo  and  other  dyeing  mate- 
rials, sugar,  glass,  &c.  The  exports  consist  of  raw  cotton,  wheat, 
beans,  barley,  maize;  linseed,  flax-seed;  gum-arabic  and  other  gums;  wool; 
senna  and  other  drugs;  ivory,  tortoise-shell ;  niter;  opium;  pearls;  date^; 
soda;  ostrich  feathers;  linen;  coffee,  and  a  great  variety  of  minor  arti- 
cles. The  value  of  these  exports,  exclusive  of  bullion,  as  shown  by  the 
latest  returns,  (18G6,)was$117,506,749,  of  whichEngland  took  $31,089,900. 

Smyrna.— Population,  150,000.  The  trade  of  this  city  is  larger  than 
any  other  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  Smyrna  is  the  great 'steam  ceut4>r 
for  the  whole  of  the  Levant.  The  caravans  from  Persia  arrive  and  de- 
part at  fixed  intervals,  which  are  nearly  identical  with  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  most  of  the  foreign  ships  frequenting  the  port.  It  is  also 
connected  with  Ghuzel-Hissar,  or  Aden,  by  railway.  The  principal 
articles  of  import  consist  of  furs,  iron,  butter,  &c.,  from  Odessa  and 
Taganrog,  and  of  cotton  goods,  coffee,  sugar,  cochineal,  dye-woods, 
machinery,  iron,  coal,  tin  and  tin  plates,  rum,  brandy ,'paper,  cheese,  glass, 
wines,  &c.,  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States. 
The  exports  consist  principally  of  cotton,  madder,  dried  fruits,  (figs,  rais- 
ins, currants,  &c.,)  Valeria,  opium,  sponges,  carpets,  silks,  wool,  box- 
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wood,  emery-stone,  dnigs,  giims,  yellow  berries,  galls,  wax,  copper,  hare- 
skins,  goats'  wool,  &c. 
The  relative  amounts  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  were : 

1.  Cotton  goods,  princii)ally  white  muslin $2, 311, 760 

2.  Fire-arms,  hardware,  and  furniture 2, 203, 610 

3.  Iron,  shot,  and  nails 1,989,050 

4.  CoflFee 1,807,618 

5.  Rum,  brandy,  and  spirits 1,258,610 

d  Flour,  wheat,  and  rice 1,126.660 

7.  Butter  and  cheese 754,031 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  18G7  were  $22,275,850.  The  total 
value  of  imports  were  $18,031,200.  The  number  of  foreign  vessels  which 
entered  the  harbor  in  1866  was  1,506.  The  number  which  cleared  was 
1,508.  Of  these  only  six,  respectively,  were  American,  and  164  were 
British. 

Constantinople. — Population  estimated  from  750,000  to  1,075,000. 
The  situation  of  this  city  for  commerce  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
It  is  on  the  narrow  straits  uniting  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine 
seas,  and  commands  the  entrepot  for  the  commerce  between  them.  The 
liarbor  is  formed  by  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  sea,  stretching  along  the 
northeast  side  of  the  city,  and  divides  it  from  the  suburbs  of  Galatea  and 
Pera.  It  can  accommodate,  in  entire  safety,  more  than  one  thousand 
ships  or  steamers  of  the  largest  class.  It  is  almost  a  free  port  for  for- 
eign products,  duties  being  only  3  per  cent,  on  goods  landed  and  2  per 
cent,  additional  when  admitted  for  consumption.  Duties  on  exports  of 
native  produce  are  9  per  cent,  on  arrival,  with  the  addition  of  3  per  cent., 
makiog  12  i)er  cent,  in  all  when  shipped.  There  are  no  commercial  re- 
strictions.    Commercial  prohibitions  are  unknown. 

In  1864, 25,069  foreign  ships  entered  and  cleared;  of  these  only  9  were 
American  ships,  (9  having  entered  and  only  8  cleared,  one  having 
tbanged  her  flag.) 

Constantinople  is  connected  by  steamers  with  London,  Liverpool, 
Marseilles,  Trieste,  Odessa,  the  Danube,  Smyrna,  and  other  important 
places. 

There  are  no  recent  statistics  by  which  the  exact  amount  of  the  trade 
oUhis  city  can  be  ascertained,  but  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports  be- 
tween it  and  Liverpool  and  London  for  the  year  1866  was  $42,559,579  36, 
the  imports  from  England  being  $9,781,994  in  excess  of  the  exports  from 
Constantinople.  The  imports  consist  of  ready-made  clothing,  cotton 
and  linen  threads,  tape,  trimmings,  pins,  copper,  (wrought  and  un- 
^rought ;)  cotton  yarn;  manufactures  of  cotton,  (muslins,  sheetings, 
prints,  &c. ;)  earthen-ware,  glass  manufactures,  hardware  and  cutlery ; 
iron,  (wrought  and  un wrought;)  linens,  machinery,  and  mill- work ;  spirits, 
refined  sugars,  tin  and  tin  plates,  woolen  goods,  &c.  The  exports  are 
jellow  berries,  bones  of  animals  and  fish,  box- wood,  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
frnit,  nuts,  raisins,  galls,  gum-tragacanth,  madder-root,  olive-oil,  otto 
of  roses,  opium,  rags  and  other  material  for  making  paper,  rosin,  scam- 
naony,  flax-seed,  millet-seed,  raw  silk,  undressed  lamb  and  sheep  skins, 
nnmanufactured  tobacco,  Valeria,  wool  or  hair  of  goats,  sheep,  and 
lambs,  woolen  rags  torn  up  to  be  used  as  wool,  &c. 

No.  17. — The  Red  Sea  and  East  India  llne^  connecting  at  Alexandria 
or  Port  Said  with  route  16,  and  passing  down  the  Eed  Sea  to  Aden,  is 
important  as  a  point  of  supplies,  on  leaving  the  Eed  Sea,  for  coal,  &c. 
It  is  a  free  port,  and  has  a  very  superior  harbor.  Its  imports  consist  of 
cotton,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  grains,  live  stock,  provisions,  seeds, 
metal,  and  tobaaco.     The  chief  articles  of  export  are  coffee,  dyes. 
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ostrich  feathers^  gnins^  hides,  skins,  ivory,  and  pearls.  Its  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Africa.  Arabia^  Persia,  China,  and  India.  Its  site  is. 
unrivaled  as  an  entrepot  for  commerce,  which,  now  amounting  to  about 
$10,000,000,  is  regularly  increasing.  The  number  of  ships  entering  and 
clearing  at  the  port  at  last  returns  was  973,  of  which  not  one  was 
American. 

BuSHiBE,  the  principal  seaport  of  Persia,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  a 
population  estimated  at  20,000.  The  harbor  is  of  convenient  anchorage, 
about  three  miles  from  the  town,  for  the  largest  class  vessels ;  in  a  depth 
of  25  to  28  feet,  ships  of  three  hundred  tons  can  enter  the  inner  roads. 
The  merchants  of  Bushire  supply  nearly  all  Persia  with  articles  of  for- 
eign growth  and  manufacture.  Most  of  this  trade  reaches  Bushire 
through  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras. 

The  imports  consist  of  coffee,  sugar,  candy,  iron,  steel,  tin,  cotton  goods^ 
particularly  those  of  bright  colors;  woolen  goods,  cutlery,  watches,  imita- 
tion shawls.  Many  of  these  imports,  particiUarly  cotton  goods,  are  capable 
of  almost  indefinite  increase,  the  caravans  from  Bushire  carrying  off 
through  Shiraz  and  Ispahan  to  the  interior,  as  rapidly  as  they  arrive, 
such  articles  as  are  suited  to  that  trade,  and  return  laden  with  raw  silk 
and  other  products. 

There  are  no  accessible  returns  of  the  amount  of  commerce ;  but 
British  manufactures,  by  the  way  of  India,  to  the  amount  of  about 
$10,000,000  annually,  reach  the  Persian  Gulf,  while,  by  the  way  of  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  large  amounts  of  German  and  Bussian  goods 
find  their  way  through  Persia. 

The  principal  exports  are  raw  silk,  Kerman  wool  and  other  wool,  Ker- 
man  and  cashmere  shawls,  rich  carpets,  silk  goods,  wines,  copper,  grain^ 
turquoises,  pearls,  assafootida,  gall-nuts,  indigo,  Persian  tobacco,  yellow 
dye-berries,  various  drugs,  rose-water,  velvets,  gold  and  silver  brocades. 

In  all  the  vast  countries  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
there  is  au  increasing  desire  for  trade  and  a  demand  for  such  manufac- 
tures as  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  A  direct  inter- 
course by  American  steamers  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  depot  or  depots  from  which  our  products  could  be  supplied^ 
would  open  vast  markets  to  be  supplied  by  our  artisans,  manufacturers, 
and  agriculturists. 

Bombay. — On  the  west  coast  of  British  India;  population  820,000;  the 
harbor  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious  in  India.  It  has  ex- 
tensive wet-docks  and  docks  for  the  building  and  repair  of  ships  and 
steamers.  In  1864  it  had  a  total  export  trade,  including  cotton  and  bul- 
lion, of  $192,843,625.  The  principal  articles  of  export  were  coffee,  cotton, 
grain,  indigo,  opium,  saltpeter,  seeds,  shawls  of  cashmere,  silk,  silk  goods, 
spices,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  wool,  bullion,  ^c,  cotton  and  cotton  goods 
forming  about  one-half  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  exports.  The  im- 
ports, in  1864,  amounted  to  $71,354j750,  of  goods,  and  of  bullion  and 
treasure,  $80,628,295.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  heavy  amount  of 
$142,075,770  of  cotton  was  exported  to  Great  Britain.  Since  the  re- 
opening of  the  cotton  trade  of  the  Southern  States  the  production  of 
India  cotton  has  rapidly  declined,  so  that  in  1867  the  total  export  of  all 
kinds,  including  cotton  and  bullion,  amounted  to  only  $117,551,120,  and 
the  imports  to  $111,152,520,  making  a  total  trade  for  the  port  of 
$228,703,640.  The  principal  articles  of  import  consisted  of  apparel, 
coal,  cotton  twist  and  goods,  fruits,  jewelry,  machinery,  malt  liquors, 
metals,  railway  materials,  silk  and  silk  goods,  sugar,  candies,  teas,  wines, 
spirits,  &c.  Of  the  ships  and  steamers  which  entered  the  port  in  1864, 
there  were  520  English  ships  of  439,360  tons ;  117  English  steamers  of 
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SlfiU  tons;  29  French  ships  of  13,G44  tons;  27  American  skips  of 
19,640  tons ;  6,000  native  craft  of  217,794  tons. 

CoLO^iBO,  Ceylon. — The  population,  60,000;  the  harbor,  an  open  road- 
stead, with  good  anchorage  and  safe  for  most  of  the  jear.  The  princi- 
pal productions  of  the  ishind  are  coffee,  cinnamon,  a!id  cocoa-nut  oil. 
Its  exi>orta  cover  many  other  articles.  In  1865  they  amounted  to 
^18,325,875,  and  were  composed  of  arica-nuts,  cinnamon,  cocoa-nuts, 
coffee,  cuir  rope,  cuir  yarn,  copperas,  cotton  twist,  cotton  wool,  cotton 
goods,  elephants,  citronella,  plumbago,  rice,  sj)irits,  arrack,  precious 
stones  and  pearls,  timber,  tobacco,  specie,  &c.  The  imports  amounted 
to  $26,634,820,  and  consisted  of  (U)ttou  manufactures,  coal,  cutler^-,  hard- 
ware, curry  stuffs,  salted  and  dried  lish,  grain,  tlour,  haberdashery,  mil- 
IJHery,  live  stock,  poonac,  specie,  and  bullion.  The  number  of  ships 
which  entered  and  cleared  was  3,240. 

Mabkas. — On  the  western  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  the  govern- 
mont  seat  of  the  second  presidency  of  British  India,  having  under  it  a 
territory  of  257,042  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  36,060,551.  Tlie 
city  has  a  population  of  457,771.  There  is  no  harbor;  ships  anchor  in 
au  open  roadstesid  in  8  or  9  fathoms.  From  October  to  January  the 
anchorage  is  unsafe,  and  until  the  erection  of  a  solid  pier  on  wrought- 
iron  piles,  all  goods  and  persons  were  landed  in  surf-boats  of  peculiar 
construction.  The  amount  of  exports  for  1865  was  $34,600,935,  and  of 
imports,  $21,313,445,  making  an  aggregate  trade  of  $55,914,380.  The  ex- 
IH)rts  consisted  of  coffee,  cotton,  cotton  twist  and  goods,  drugs,  indigo  and 
other  dyes,  rice,  wheat  and  other  grains,  gums,  gunnies  and  gunny  bags, 
bides  and  skins,  ivory  and  ivory-ware,  jewelry  and  precious  stones,  lac 
and  lacquered  ware,  oils,  saltjieter,  seeds,  cashmere  shawls,  raw  silks 
and  silk  g(»ods,  spices,  sugar  and  c»andy,  tea,  timber  and  woods,  tobacco, 
wool,  and  treasure.  The  articles  of  import  were  apothecaries'  medicines 
and  medical  stores,  apparel,  arms  and  ammunition,  beads,  books  and  sta- 
tionery, carriages,  coal  and  coke,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  drugs,  dyes 
of  all  kinds,  fruits,  nuts,  glassware,  guns,  horses,  ice,  jewelry  and  pre- 
ciims  stones,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  malt  li<iuors,  iron,  lead,  spelter, 
j'teel,  tin,  military  stores,  naval  stores,  oilman's  stores,  paints  and  colors, 
liertumery,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  provisions,  railway  materials  and 
5>tores,  salt,  saddlery,  raw  silk,  silk  goods,  spices  of  all  kinds,  spirits, 
W-sugar,  sugar  candy,  tea,  timber  and  woods,  tobacco,  umbrellas, 
^ines,  woolen  goods,  and  treasure.  The  number  of  foreign  vessels 
^^iiieh  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  was  2,280,  having  780,787  tons, 
(of  these,  only  7  were  American,  having  4,791  tons,)  besides  native 
craft  5,982,  having  268,087  tons. 

Calcutta,  the  principal  city  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal  and  capital 
of  British  India,  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ilooghly  liiver,  a  branch 
of  tbe  Ganges,  and  is  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  500,000. 

The  exports,  last  returns,  (1865,)  amounted  to  $88,797,375  of  merchan- 
dise and  $1,266,065  of  bullion  ;  the  imports  to  $53,789,595  of  merchan- 
dise, and  $35,111,420  bullion  ;  making  an  aggregate  trade  for  the  year 
of  8178,964,993. 

The  principajLfrtjcles  of  export  were  raw  cottons,  cotton  goods,  twist, 
and  yarn,  incUJll^yid.  other  dyes,  gunnies  and  gunny-bags,  hides  and 
^kins,  jute,  h«o?!Kl9;ft)pium,  saltpeter,  seeds  of  all  kinds,  cashmere  shawls, 
Kilk  goods  anA'iaw  silk,  sugar,  candy,  t^a,  woods,  tobacco,  and.  bullion. 
The  imports  w^Qj^ready-made  clothing,  coals  and  coke,  books  and  sta- 
tionery, cotton  goods,  twist  and  yarn,  fruits  and  nuts,  jewelry  and  pre- 
cioas  stones,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  malt  liquors,  metals,  manufactured 
8.  Ex.  50 3. 
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and  unmanufactured ;  salt,  silk  goods,  railway  material  and  supplies, 
wines  and  spirits,  woolen  goods,  bullion,  and  ti^easure. 

The  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  tnide  were  1,708,  having  a  tonnage 
of  &93,541,  of  which  23  were  American,  having  19,826  tons.  Theiae  were 
native  craft  215,  having  10,988  tons. 

Rangoon,  the  chief  commercial  port  of  British  Burmah  for  foreign 
trade,  is  on  the  river  Irawaddy,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  easy  of  access,  and  commands  the  trade  through  a  length  of  river 
navigation  for  five  hundred  miles,  reaching  a  population  of  2,300,000 
people. 

The  city  of  Rangoon  has  a  population  of  30,000.  It  has  considerable 
intercourse  by  annual  caravans  to  China,  and  a  large  shipping  trade 
with  Chittagong,  Dacia,  Calcutta,  Madras,  the  Coromandel  coast,  Pe- 
nang,  and  with  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs.  The  articles  of  export 
are  teak-wood,  terrajaponica  or  catechu,  stick-lac,  rice,  bees- wax,  raw^ 
cotton,  orpiment,  gold,  silver,  rubies,  sapphires,  elephants'  teeth,  and 
ponies,  which  are  small,  hardy,  and  much  esteemed.  The  imiK)rts  con- 
sist of  cotton,  muslins,  woolens,  iron,  steel,  quicksilver,  copper,  cordage, 
borax,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  saltpeter,  fire-arms,  coarse  porcelain,  glass- 
ware, opium,  tobacco,  cocoa,  and  arica-nuts.  The  details  of  trade  are 
not  given  in  commercial  statistics,  only  so  far  as  relate  to  shipments 
by  sea.  The  export  shipments  of  rice,  teak,  cotton,  petroleum,  and 
cutch,  in  1866,  amounted  to  $19,807,935,  and  the  imports  of  cotton  piece- 
goods,  silk  goods,  cotton  twist  and  yarn,  and  raw  silk,  amounted  to 
$1,308,244. 

Singapore,  where  it  will  connect  with  No.  7  (the  Pacific  Islands  line) 
and  return  by  same  route  to  Port  Said. 

The  statistics  of  trade  given  for  the  foregoing  named  ports  and  the 
country  contiguous  to  each,  the  commerce  of  which  is  transacted  throu^li 
it,  show  that  the  seventeen  steamship  routes  selected  traverse  the  com 
mercial  markets  of  the  world. 

The  existing  aggregate  commerce  which  the  respective  lines  of  steamers 
will  have  for  support,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing,  is  as  follows : 

The  steamship  lines  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  embrace  cities 

and  countries,  theaggregate  commerce  of  which  is $792, 404, 8T0 

The  lines  Nos.  6  and  7,  those  which  aggregate 386, 952, 541 

The  lines  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13,  those  which  aggregate 

a  commerce  of 4,  561, 086,3.Si 

The  lines  14  and  15,  a  commerce  of 559, 979,  ir>3 

The  lines  16  and  17,  a  commerce  of 778, 522, 2t>3 

Total 7, 079, 005, 213 

which  is  nearly  77  per  cent,  of  the  entire  commerce  of  the  globe] 
and  it  is  further  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  imports  of  these  places 
that  our  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mechanical  products  are  o\ 
similar  character  to  those  which  form  the  great  basis  of  this  vast  com^ 
merce. 
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LETTER 

FBQM 

THE  SECRETARY   OF    THE   INTERIOR, 

COMMXTKICATINOy 

III  compliance  with  a  Senate  resolution  of  March  8,  information  in  regard 
to  the  occupancy  of  Hie  Indian  Territory  by  unauthorized  persons. 


HiBcn  15,  1872. — Beferred   to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Afifairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C,  March  14,  1873. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  a  copy  of  a  report,  dated  the  13th  instant,  from  the  Commis- 
sioaer  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  that  body,  adopted 
ontfieSth  instant,  in  the  following  words,  viz: 

^oAttd^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  directed  to  commnnicate  to  the  Senate 
aoj  ioformation  in  his  poesession  in  regard  to  the  occnpation  of  the  Indian  Territory 
%  SBaotborized  persons,  in  violation  of  treaty  stipnlations,  the  number  of  such  per- 
Hu,  and  Ihe  circamstances  of  such  occupation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  ScHUTLBB  Colfax, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  March  13, 1872. 
8iB:  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from 
tie  Department,  of  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  dated  the  8th  instant, 
calling  for  "  information  in  regard  to  the  occupancy  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory by  unauthorized  persons,  in  violation  of  treaty  stipulations,  the 
namber  of  such  persons,  and  the  circumstances  of  such  occupancy.'' 

Id  reply,  I  have  respectfully  to  report  that  the  latest  information  upon 
the  subject  is  contained  in  a  communication  addressed  to  this  office  on 
the  28th  ultimo,  by  John  B.  Jones,  United  States  agent  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  in  which  he  quotes  from  a  letter  received  by  him  from  Isaac  T. 
Gibson,  United  States  agent  for  the  Osage  Indians,  to  the  effect  that 
the  latter  had  been  across  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
Kansas  line,  where  ho  found  hundreds  of  settlers,  who  informed  him 
that  d}\  the  good  lands  for  15  mUes  down  the  river  were  "  claimed  up  )^ 
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that  most  of  the  timber-lands  and  valleys  are  claimed  from  Coflfeyville 
to  the  Arkansas  River,  for  20  or  30  miles  into  the  Indian  Territory;  that 
the  settlers  are  sanguine  of  holding  their  claims,  and  say,  if  they  are 
not  molested  until  the  first  of  March,  their  numbers  will  be  so  great  that 
the  Government  will  not  dare  attempt  their  removal.  Agent  Jone^ 
adds  that  there  are  also  many  intruders  east  of  the  96th  meridian  in 
the  Cherokee  country. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  is  known  that  there  are  many  intru- 
ders along  the  lines  of  the  railroads  in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  this 
oflBce  is  unable  to  give  their  number  from  the  data  at  present  in  its  pas- 
session. 

The  resolution  is  respectfully  returned  herewith. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  A.  WALKER, 

Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Seoretaby  of  the  Interior. 
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MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


TRANSMITTDfG 


A  communicatUm  from   tlie  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  relation  to  a 
reorganization  of  the  Patent-  Office, 


)Urcii  15,  1872. — Read,  referred  to  the  Comraittoe  on  Patents,   and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  Confess  a  recommendation 
from  Hon.  M.  D.  Leggett,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  his  office ;  and  also  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Intwior  ac- 
companying it. 

I  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  views  expressed  in 
his  letter,  and  recommend  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress  to  the 
subject  of  this  communication,  and  action  which  will  secure  a  more  eflft- 
cient  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Patent-Office  than  is  practicable 
nnder  present  legislation. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  15, 1872. 


Depart]veent  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C,  March  1, 1872. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  .communication  from 
Hon.  M.  D.  Leggett,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  addressed  to  me  on  the 
-•id  ultimo,  recommending  a  reorganization  of  the  Patent-Office.  This 
object  can  only  be  obtained  by  legislation. 

I  have  examined  and  considered  the  communication  of  the  Commis- 
sioner with  as  much  care  as  my  official  duties  have  permitted.  I  do  not 
profess,  however,  such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  to  entitle 
njy  opinion  to  very  great  consideration ;  nevertheless,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Commissioner's  views  and  recommendations  are, 
in  the  main,  correct,  and  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  Congress. 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  that,  by  dividing  the  subjects  that  come  un- 
der consideration  in  applications  for  patents  into  groups,  divisions,  and 
classes,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  Commissioner,  very  great  im- 
provement will  be  made  upon  our  i^resent  syst^im  of  granting  patents; 
greater  acxjuracy  will  be  arrived  at  during  the  process  of  examination, 
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and  the  business,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  simplified  and  fadlitatcd,  and 
much  litigation  avoided. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  Commissioners  proposition  to  make  the 
Patent-Office  a  distinct  department  of  business,  separated  entirely  from 
the  Interior  Department,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  In  its  present 
organization  the  Office  is  almost  independent  of  this  Department,  and 
is  attached  to  it  more  as  a  matter  of  form  than  by  any  real  and  neces- 
sary connection. 

With  the  qualification  before  expressed,  as  to  the  value  of  my  opinion 
on  this  subject,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Commissioner's  report, 
with  these  observations,  for  your  consideration,  to  be  by  you  communi- 
cated to  Congress,  if  you  deem  the  subject  worthy  of  such  considera- 
tion. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  resi)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 

To  the  President. 


United  States  Patent  Office, 

WasUn^ton^  D.  C,  February  23,  1872. 

To  tlie  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

Sm  :  In  order  to  more  effectually  promote  the  object  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Patent-Office,  I  am  convinced  that  its  partial  reorganization, 
upon  a  plan  better  adapted  to  its  increasing  business,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  With  a  view  to  securing  the  necessary  legislation  for  such 
reorganization,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

Laws  creating  patents  for  inventions  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  at  large,  and  not  for  inventors,  except  as  they  are  a  part  of  the 
public.  Their  immediate  object  is  to  multiply  labor-saving  machinery 
and  useful  articles,  processes  and  compounds ;  to  hasten  their  perfection 
by  improvements,  and  to  expedite  their  introduction  into  common  use. 
To  accomplish  these  results,  the  patent  Liws  offer  a  premium  to  inventors 
in  the  form  of  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  their  inventions  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time.  These  laws  should  be  so  framed  and  executed  as  to 
jurnish  the  maximum  of  stimulus  to  inventors,  and  put  the  minimum 
of  restraint  upon  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 

If  patents  are  granted  only  for  real  inventions,  and  limited  strictly  to 
what  is  invented,  the  monopoly  can  never  be  burdensome,  because  it  is 
limited  to  what  the  inventor  has  begotten  from  his  own  brain,  and  which 
the  world  would  not  have  become  possessed  of,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  but  for  his  genius,  and  to  what  the  public  will  not  purchase  ex- 
cept that  be  economy  to  do  so.  It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  valid 
patents  exercise  any  such  restraint  upon  manufacturing  or  trade  as  to 
diminish  either.  Capital  naturally  seeks  investment  in  those  enterprises 
in  which  it  can  be  protected  against  ruinous  competition.  Such  pro- 
tection patents  tend  to  secure.  Many  millions  of  capital  now  employed  in 
manufacturing  operations  would  have  sought  other  channels  but  for  the 
stability  in  trade  secured  by  the  grant  of  patents. 

Few  men  would  have  courage  enough  to  develop  and  introduce  new 
machinery  if,  when  a  demand  is  created  for  it,  all  others  are  at  liberty 
to  enter  upon  the  manufacture  and  supply  that  demand.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  protection  afforded  by  patents,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
should  as  yet  have  advanced  much  beyond  the  bull-plow,  the  sickle, 
and  the  hand-loom. 
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The  policy  of  a  patent  system  bein^j  recoguized  in  our  fundamental 
law,  and  fully  established  by  the  history  of  the  country,  it  becomes  impor- 
tant to  consider  how  the  system  may  be  made  the  most  efficient.  The 
greater  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  validity  of  patents  issued, 
tlie  greater  will  be  the  encouragement  to  inventors,  and  the  less  will  be 
the  restraint  upon  trade  and  manufiictures.  A  wrong  is  perpetrated 
open  inventors  and  the  public  when  patents  are  issued  upon  inventions 
already  patented,  or  previously  known  and  in  public  use.  Under  the 
English  patent  system,  a  patent  is  granted  to  every  applicant,  if  his 
specifications  and  drawings  are  correct  in  form,  without  reference  to 
whether  it  has  been  patented  before,  or  whether  it  has  been  before  in- 
vented and  gone  into  public  use.  The  possession  of  such  a  patent  does 
not  carry  with  it  even  prima-facle  evidence  that  the  patentee  is  entitled 
to  what  he  claims.  For  this  reason  the  patent  itself  is  comparatively 
worthless,  and  in  very  many  cases  an  absolute  incumbrance  to  an  in- 
ventor; and  at  the  same  time  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  sustained 
by  the  courts,  intimidates  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  articles 
whifh  interfere  with  the  claims  of  the  patent.  Either  the  inventor  or 
the  manufacturer  adversely  interested  must,  at  considerable  expense, 
cause  an  investigation  to  be  made,  either  by  experts  or  in  ^e  courts,  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  patent,  before  either  knows  his  rights.  The  great 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  such  patents  make  it  v^y  doubtful 
whether  they  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  useful  arts.  One 
result  in  England  is,  Jhat  very  many  useful  inventions  in  almost  every 
art  are  neither  patented  nor  made  public  without  patents,  but  are  used 
under  lock  and  key.  Processes  are  kept  secret,  and  "  positively  no 
admittance''  is  found  on  the  door  of  most  of  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishmeots,  which  are  rigidly  and  persistently  closed  against  the  public. 

The  theory  of  the  American  system  is  to  grant  only  valid  patents, 
and  at  a  cost  so  small  as  to  make  them  obtainable  by  inventors  of  very 
small  income.  Under  the  protection  of  these  patents,  manufacturing  is 
opened  to  the  inspection  of  the  world;  and  when  the  patents  expire, 
the  public  may  understand  the  processes  and  make  the  devices.  The 
£ttglish  system  grants  a  patent  if  the  alleged  invention  is  properly  de- 
scribed and  the  claims  are  in  legal  form.  The  American  system,  in  ad- 
dition to  legal  form  and  proper  description,  demands  that  the  alleged 
invention  shall  be  "  new  and  useful ;"  "  neic  "  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not 
already  been  i>atented ;  that  it  has  not  before  been  known  and  used  by 
others  in  this  country,  and  that  it  has  not  been  described  in  any  printed 
book orother  publication ;  aud^hwefuV^in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  hurtful — 
t'e.^isnot  naturally  adapted  to  such  use  as  would  be  injurious  to  the 
paWie— and  that  it  possesses  the  characteristics  and  is  capable  of  per- 
suing the  functions  ascribed  to  it. 

The  office  does  not,  and  for  very  evident  reason  should  not,  attempt 
to  decide  upon  the  question  of  the  value  of  an  invention.  If  it  is 
capable  of  being  applied  to  useful  purposes,  the  courts  have  uniformly 
held  that  it  has  the  requisite  usefulness  to  answer  the  <lemauds  of  the 
law.  In  this  sense,  an  invention  may  be  useful  and  at  the  same  time 
utterly  valueless,  for  the  reason  that  there  may  be  other  and  better 
vellknown  means  for  securing  the  same  results.  The  (juestion  of 
value  can  only  be  determined  by  the  test  of  experiment. 

Many  inventions,  which  at  first  appear  very  trivial,  turn  out  to  be  of 
great  value,  and  others,  which  at  first  excite  hopes  of  great  value,  prove, 
upon  trial,  to  be  utterly  worthless.  Undoubtedly  very  many  patents 
are  issued  upon  inventions  having  no  value  to  the  inventor  or  any  one 
else;  but  experience  has  shown  that  such  patents  do  no  harm.     If  an 
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inveutor  is  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  obtaining  a  valueless  patent, 
he  being  the  only  one  to  suffer,  should  be  left  free  to  judge  for  himself 
as  to  the  propriety  of  such  expenditure. 

Patents  on  valueless  inventions  are  harmless ;  but  not  so  with  such 
as  interfere  with  existing  patents,  or  with  processes  and  manaiactares 
already  known  to  the  public. 

The  theory  of  our  system  requires  a  thorough,  expert  examination 
before  a  patent  is  issued,  and  a  tinal  rejection  of  all  applications  that 
do  not  present  proper  matter  for  valid  patents.  Many  applications,  em- 
bracing important  and  valuable  inventions,  are  accompanied  by  faulty 
descriptions  and  by  claims  much  broader  than  the  inventions — so  broad 
as  to  invade  patents  gianted  to  others,  and  often  to  cover  what  is  al- 
ready well  known  to  the  public.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  office  to  ascer- 
tain just  what  is  new  and  useful  in  the  applicant's  invention,  and  then 
to  limit  the  description  and  claims  to  that  of  which  he  is  really  the  first 
inventor.  A  patent  thus  limited  is  the  most  valuable  to  the  inventor, 
and  the  least  restrictive  upon  manufacturing  and  trade. 

To  give  an  inventor  an  instrument  that  shall  afford  him  full  protec- 
tion for  all  he  has  invented,  and  yet  restrict  him  from  invading  the 
rights  of  the  public  or  of  other  patentees,  is,  in  theory,  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  To  discharge  this  duty,  however,  requires 
such  a  combination  of  expert  knowledge,  legal  attainments,  judicial 
ability,  and  executive  talent  as  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  any  one  per- 
son. Ilence,  in  the  very  infiancy  of  the  Patent- Office,  an  examiner  was 
appointed  to  assist  the  Commissioner  in  his  worlc.  He  examined  appli- 
cations and  reported  to  the  Commissioner,  and  the  Commissioner  in 
person  determined  whether  patents  should  or  should  not  issue,  and  what 
amendments  and  alterations  should  previously  be  made.  But  for  many 
years  the  number  of  applications  has  been  so  great  as  to  make  this  per- 
sonal attention  of  the  Commissioner,  except  in  special  ca«es,*  an  ntter 
impossibility.  For  live  years  imst  the  applications  for  patents  have 
averaffpd  about  seventy  per  day,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  num- 
ber will  gradually  increase  with  the  increased  population  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

Under  this  expansion  of  business,  the  examining  corps  has  gradually 
increased  from  one  to  sixty -six.  The  Commissioner  has  been  obliged  fo 
abandon  all  attempts  at  giving  personal  attention  to  any  applications, 
except  such  as  come  to  him  on  appeal  from  adverse  decision  of  the  exami- 
ners, and,  under  the  present  organization,  the  examiners  necessarily 
have  authority  to  reject  applications,  or  to  i)ass  them  to  issue.  When 
an  examiner  decides  to  pass  a  case  for  issue,  there  is  no  review  of  his 
decision,  unless  by  accident  the  Commissioner's  attention  is  called  to  it, 
which  very  seldon  liap])ens,  as  the  proceedings  are  secret  and  ex  parte. 
The  same  is  true  in  rejections,  except  when  the  applicant  pays  an  extra 
fee,  and  takes  an  appeal.  The  result  is,  that  many  patents  are  issned 
that  should  never  be  granted ;  others,  on  good  inventions,  are  issued  in 
improper  form  and  with  bad  claims;  and  many  applica.tions  covering 
valuable  inventions  are  rejected  and  lost  to  worthy  inventors. 

With  so  many  tribunals  authorized  to  give  final  decisions,  there  can 
be  scarcely  an  approximation  to  uniformity  of  practice  on  the  very 
matter  where  accuracy  and  uniformity  is  most  to  be  desired.  This  evil 
has  become  so  great  as  to  furnish  to  many  persons  an  argument  against 
the  entire  system  of  preliminary  examinations.  The  fault,  however,  I 
am  fully  convinced,  is  in  the  organization  of  the  examining  system,  and 
not  in  the  system  itself.  The  fault  in  the  present  organization  is  more 
serious  and  fundamental  than  the  mere  want  of  uniformity  in  decisions. 
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Tliere  being  no  authoritative  review  of  the  work  of  the  examiners, 
there  is  no  protection  again^^t  hasty  and  careless  examinations,  and,  what 
is  still  worse,  the  door  is  thrown  wide  oi>en  to  incessant  importunings 
and  to  corrupt  influences  of  every  kind.  I  do  not  know  that  any  exam- 
iner was  ever  induced  by  any  improper  influence  to  pass  an  application 
to  issue,  or  reject  one  that  ought  to  have  passed,  I  have  no  good  reason 
to  suspect  the  personal  integrity  of  any  examiner.  The  present  corps 
consist*  of  men  of  high  character  and  ability.  But  I  deem  it  unnecessary 
and  unwise  that  interests  of  such  importance  should  be  thus  exposed, 
resting  solely  upon  the  integrity  of  a  single  officer.  Very  large  amounts 
are  often  involvexl  in  these  decisions.  Dishonest  applicants,  it  may  be 
pre^omed,  are  ready  to  pay  very  liberally  for  patents  w,hen  they  can't 
get  them  without,  and  outside  parties  adversely  interested  can  often  aftbrd 
equal  liberality  to  secure  final  rejections. 

The  present  organization  furnishing  no  certain  check  to  such  fraud, 
and  the  Commissioner  having  no  basis  but  the  established  iuteginty  of 
the  examiners  upon  which  to  deny  its  existence,  corruption  is  freely  and 
almost  daily  charged,  and  by  many  fully  believed.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  value  of  preliminarj'^  examinations  is  seriously  aft'ected,  and 
public  confidence  in  the  validity  of  patents  is  much  less  than  it  should 
be.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  other  Bureau  or  Department  of  the 
Government  equal  interests  are  intrusted  to  the  examination  and  final 
decision  of  a  single  person,  with  practically  no  check  against  careless- 
ness, ignorance,  and  fraud. 

Of  course  the  defects  cited  cannot  all  be  prevented.  Errors  of  judg- 
ment and  susceptibility  to  temptjition  are  incident  to  human  nature  ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  checks  and  guards,  their  ugly  forms  will  occa- 
sionally crop  out  in  all  positions  of  public  and  private  trust. 

While  all  the  examiners  could  report  in  writing  upon  each  ap])licntion 
directly  to  the  Commissioner,  and  he  review  the  reports,  determine  the 
le^l  points,  and  finally  decide  to  issue  or  reject,  uniformity  was  possible. 
The  review  by  the  Commissioner  was  an  incentive  to  thoroughness  and 
fainie^»  updn  the  part  of  examiners  ;  and  the  knowledge  the  examiners 
had  of  each  case,  was  a  check  upon  the  Commissioner.  The  immense 
pfoportions  to  which  the  business  of  the  office  has  since  grown,  renders 
it  impossible  to  return  to  the  simple  organization  of  its  infancy  ;  but  I 
heheve  the  remedy  for  existing  evils  must  be  sought  in  that  direction. 

To  examine,  for  instance,  an  application  for  a  patent  on  an  improve- 
ment in  power-looms,  requires  the  services  of  a  man  who  has  made  power- 
looms  a  special  study, and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  their  perplexing 
intricaciCvS  and  thousand  forms.  To  obtain  this  knowledge,  requires 
peculiar  tast«,  clore observation,  and  laborious  study.  To  judge  correctly 
of  the  legal  bearing  of  the  facts  developed  by  the  examinations  of  sucli 
an  expert,  to  correct  errors  of  statement,  description,  and  form,  and  to 
determine  the  intricate  legal  questions  of  patentability,  abandonment, 
laches,  &c.,  calls  for  legal  and  judicial  ability,  and  requires  different 
studies  and  different  qualifications.  The  two  offices  can  be,  and  I  think 
should  be,  separated.  The  examiner  should  be  just  what  his  title  im- 
ports, an  examiner,  while  the  authority  to  determine  legal  questions, 
and  to  decide  as  to  allowing  or  reiecting  applications,  should  be  left  to 
another  tribunal.  Thus,  by  requiring  the  action  of  two  ofl^cers  upon 
each  application,  each  separated  from  the  other,  and  each  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  head  of  the  office,  the  most  effective  check  to  ignorance, 
carelessness,  and  improi)er  influences  is  secured. 

The  records  of  the  Patent-Office  show  that  about  seven  thousand  and 
five  hundred  different  things  become  subject  of  ai)plications  for  patents. 
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These  seventy-five  hundred  different  subjects,  according  to  their  analo- 
gies, are  thrown  into  one  hundred  and  forty-five  classes.  The  one  hun- 
dred and  forty- five  chisses  are  assigned  to  the  sixty-six  different  exam- 
iners in  such  manner  as  to  throw  classes  most  nearly  analogous  together, 
and  at  the  same  time  divide  the  labor  as  equitably  as  possible.  This 
arrangement  enables  each  examiner,  if  qualified  for  his  place,  to  become 
a  very  competent  expert  in  the  classes  assigned  to  him. 

These  one  hundred  and  forty-five  classes,  I  find,  can  again  be  reas- 
sembled into  nine  different  groups,  and  still  retain  in  each  group  so  close 
an  analogy  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  classes  thus 
associated  should  be  grouped  together  in  the  actual  work  of  making 
examinations.,  A  table  showing  the  practicability  of  such  grouping  is 
hereto  attached. 

The  reorganization  which  I  would  most  earnestly  recommend,  and 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  only  one  capable  of  remedying  the  existing 
defects,  is  thus  to  group  the  examiners,  and  appoint  a  competen^chief  at 
the  head  of  each  group.  This  would  require  nine  additional  officers  of 
high  qualifications.  But,  under  such  organization,  the  three  examiners-in- 
chief,  and  the  examiner  of  interferences,  could  and  should  be  disi)ensed 
with.  The  balance  of  the  present  exapiining  force  should  then  be  so 
far  reorganized  as  to  make  nine  deputies,  or  assistants,  to  these  chiefs 
of  groups,  and  to  do  away  with  the  distinction  of  principal,  first  and 
second  assistant  examiners.  The  examining  corx)s  would  then  consist 
of  nine  chiefs,  nine  deputies,  and  fifty-seven  examiners,  or  seventy-five 
in  all,  in  place  of  the  three  examiners-in-chief,  one  examiner  of  inter- 
ferences, twenty-two  principal  examiners,  twenty-two  first  assistant, 
and  twenty-two  second  assistant  examiners,  or  seventy  in  all,  as 
now  organized,  making  a  net  increase  of  only  five  officers.  Bat  to 
secure  men  of  the  requisite  education  and  legal  ability  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  chiefs  of  groups,  would  probably  require  that  better  salaries 
should  be  paid  than  are  now  received  by  any  of  the  examining  corps. 
This  yi  crease  of  officers  and  expenses  should  not  bean  argument  against 
the  reorganization.  The  receipts  of  the  office  would  still  be  largely  in 
excess  of  the  expenditures.  There  can  certainly  be  no  good  reason 
given  for  levying  a  special  tax  upon  the  inventive  genius  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  purposes  of  general  revenue.  Inventors  are  generally  men 
of  very  small  means,  and  if  the  fees  they  pay  cannot  be  appropriated 
to  secure  for  their  applications  more  reliable  examinations  and  better 
patents,  then  their  fees  should  be  diminished  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
them  to  pay  only  the  actual  cost  of  such  as  they  get.  There  is,  how- 
ever, scarcely  any  demand  for  a  diminution  of  fees;  but  there  is  a  de- 
mand, incessant  and  clamorous,  for  more  reliable  work  upon  the  part 
of  the  office.  The  character  of  the  work  can  hardly  be  improved  until 
there  is  provided  the  means  of  a  better  system  of  checks  and  superv^i- 
sion.  The  inventors  only  ask  that  the  money  they  pay  shall  be  used  in 
perfecting  the  character  of  the  work  for  which  they  are  required  to  pay  it. 

The  salary  of  examiners-in-chief  is  three  thousand  dollars,  ($3,0O0;) 
of  examiners,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  ($2,500 ;)  of  first  assist- 
ant examiners,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  ($1,800;)  and  of 
second  assistant  examiners,  one  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  ($1,600.) 
If,  under  the  proposed  organization,  the  salary  of  chiefs  of  groups  shoulil 
be  fixed  at  four  thousand  dollars,  ($4,000 ;)  deputies  at  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  ($2,500,)  and  examiners  at  two  thousand  dollars^ 
($2,000,;  the  increase  of  expense  would  be  thirty  thousand  seven  hundreil 
dollars  ($30,700)  per  annum ;  a  very  small  advance  as  compared  with 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  organization. 
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The  oflBce  of  examiner  of  interferences  was  created  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  thought  some  of  the  examiners  in  charge  of  classes  lacked  the  legal 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  decision  of  the  peculiar  questions  arising 
in  closely  contested  cases.  The  chiefs  of  the  suggested  groups  would 
be  much  hetter  qualified  to  hear  these  cases  than  a  special  examiner  of 
interferences,  for  the  expert  knowledge  is  as  essential  as  the  legal. 
While  a  person  can  acquire  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  a  group,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  or  fifteen  classes,  to  get  the  same  information  in  regard  to 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-five  (145)  classes  would  be  hardly  possible. 
Should  authority  be  granted  to  effect  thereorganizatian  herein  suggested, 
I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  Patent- 
Office  would  be  improved  by  abolishing  the  ofiice  of  examiner  of  inter- 
ferences. 

The  board  of  appeals,  consisting  of  three  examiners-in-chief,  was 
created  to  serve  two  special  purposes ;  one  to  secure  greater  uniformity 
in  the 'decisions  of  examiners  in  charge  of  classes,  and  the  other  to 
relieve  the  Commissioner  of  a  i>ortion  of  the  burden  of  appealed  cases. 

The  investigations  of  cases  appealed  to  this  board  have,  in  general, 
been  impartial  and  thorough,  and  its  decisions  able  and  instructive. 
Yet,  as  only  rejected  cases  can  be  appealed,  the  influence  of  the  board 
npon  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  primary  examiners  has  been 
scarcely  perceptible ;  for  while  in  some  cases  they  may  prevent  an  im- 
proper rejection,  their  action  can  have  no  possible  influence  to  prevent 
primary  examiners  from  causing  the  issue  of  bad  patents. 

In  the  proposed  organization,  all  decisions,  either  rejeeting  or  passing 
for  issue,  would  be  made  by  the  nine  chiefs  of  groups.    Appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  any  one  of  these  chiefs  of  groups  should  be  to  not  less 
than  three  of  them,  sitting  as  a  board  of  appeals,  of  which  the  officer 
appealed  from  should  not  be  a  member.    This  board  of  appeals  should 
lie  a  permanent  tribunal,  with  a  permanent  clerk  and  records;  yet  its 
members  would  be  changed  frequently,  so  as  to  interfere  least  with 
their  duties  as  heads  of  groups,  and  so  as  to  bring  each  of  thenin^  often 
in  the  board,  and  under  such  arrangement  that  each  may  sit  in  the  board 
with  every  other.    By  this  plan  each  chief  is  so  often  brought  to  con- 
«(ler  important  questions  Avith  every  other  chief,  that  uniformity  of 
practice  and  carefully  considered  decisions  would  almost  necessarily  be 
the  result.     The  personal  supervision  of  the  Commissioner,  his  oppor- 
tnnity  of  reviewing  the  action  of  these  chiefs  upon  interlocutory  ques- 
tions, and  his  re-examination  of  cases  appealed  to  him  from  this  board 
of  appeals,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  these  heads  of  groups  from 
forming  "grooves," and  securing  uniformity  in  decisions  by  mere  ma- 
chine process.    The  relations  of  the  Commissioner  with  the  nine  chiefs 
could  be  more  direct  and  intimate  than  is  possible  with  the  large  num- 
ber now  authorized  to  give  final  decisions,  and  he  could  then  with  more 
propriety  be  held  responsible  for  want  of  uniformity  in  the  office  prac- 
tice and  for  the  general  character  of  the  office-work. 

Under  such  organization,  applicants  and  attorneys  might  and  should 
be  excluded  from  direct  access  to  the  examiners,  thereby  giving  the  ex- 
aminers much  more  time  for  their  work,  and  leaving  them  free  to  exam- 
ine and  report  eaeh  to  the  head  of  the  group  to  which  he  belongs.  Par- 
ties and  their  attorneys  w^ould  have  hearings  before  these  heads  of 
^oups,  chief  examiners,  or  whatever  name  might  be  given  them  bylaw. 

I  have  conferred  freely  with  all  my  predecessors  who  have  filled  the 
I)08ition  I  now  do  since  the  year  1860,  and  all  agree  with  me  as  to  the 
defects  of  our  present  system,  and  likewise  on  the  essential  features  sug- 
gested as  a  remedy. 
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b  REORGANIZATION   OF   THE   PATENT-OFFICE. 

To  briefly  recapitulate : 

Our  present  system  is  defective  io  this :  The  applicants  and  their  at- 
torneys have  direct  access  to  the  examiners.  The  examiners  determine 
all  questions  of  fact  and  of  law,  and  pass  cases  for  issue  or  reject  them. 
Pi^ctically  there  is  no  review  of  their  decisions,  except  as  appeals  are 
taken  in  rejected  cases.  From  their  decisions  passing  cases  for  issue, 
the  proceedings  being  ex  parte,  there  is  no  appeal.  The  result  is,  many 
bad  and  iuter^ring  patents  are  iwssued,  inventors  and  manufacturers  too 
often  are  put  to  great  and  needless  expense  to  determine  their  rights, 
the  public  confidence  in  the  office  is  diminisheil,  and  the  validity  of  all 
patents  issued  is  suspected. 

To  remedy  this,  I  suggest  that  all  authority  to  pass  for  issue  or  reject 
be  taken  away  from  the  examiners  ,•  that  they  be  limited  exclusively  to 
the  duty  of  making  examinations ;  that  the  examiners  be  divided  into 
nine  groups,  and  that  a  competent  man,  educated  in  law,  in  science,  and 
in  mechanics,  be  appointed  at  the  head  of  each  group,  under  the -desig- 
nation of  chief  examiner,  or  such  other  title  as  may  be  given  him  by 
law;  that  the  examiners  report  the  results  of  their  examinations  to  these 
chiefs,  and  that  each  chief,  in  his  own  group,  determine  the  questions 
of  passing  to  issue  or  rejection,  after  giving  the  party  a  full  hearing; 
that  appeals  from  these  decisions  be  to  a  board  of  appeals,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  three  of  these  chiefs,  to  be  selected  by  the  Commissioner, 
and  changed  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  present  board  of  examinersin- 
chief  would  be  unnecessarj'^  and  could  be  dispensed  with.  The  chiefs 
being  familiar  with  patent  law,  each  could  be  intrusted  with  the  exam- 
ination of  interferences  arising  in  his  own  group,  and  the  examiners  of 
interferences  could  be  abolished. 

To  carry  the  plan  herein  suggested  into  operation  requires  additional 
legislation,  and  the  object  of  this  communication  is  to  present,  in  wri- 
ting, in  compliance  with  your  suggestion,  the  prominent  features  of  the 
plan,  hoping  that,  if  it  meets  your  approbation,  you  will  recognize  the 
propriety  of  bringing  the  subject  before  Congress  at  an  early  day,  in 
such  manner  as  will  be  most  likely  to  secure  for  it  the  consideration 
which  its  importance  merits. 

The  business  of  the  Patent  Office  is  of  such  character  that  it  is  neither 
understood  nor  fully  appreciated,  except  by  those  whose  duties  have 
brought  them  into  close  relations  with  the  office.  The  classification  of 
the  employes,  and  the  special  qualifications  they  must  possess  to  proi)- 
erly  discharge  their  duties,  are  radically  dififerent  from  any  other  bureau 
or  department.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Patent-Office  was  created,  in  the  duties  which  it  has  to  perform,  or 
in  the  plan  of  its  orgiinization,  that  is  at  all  analogous  to  the  bureaus 
with  which  it  is  associated. 

For  these  reasons,  its  connection  with  the  Department  has  always 
been  of  the  most  nominal  character.  It  has  had  all  the  disadvanta^ 
of  such  connection,  with  very  few  of  its  benefits.  The  duties  and  neces- 
sities of  the  office  are  such  that  it  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  stand  out 
alone  before  the  country  and  before  Congress.  I  feel  quite  confident 
we  should  then  get  better  legislation  for  the  office  and  better  work  from 
it.  The  more  rank  and  dignity  that  is  given  to  an  official  position,  the 
better  men  can  be  obtained  to  fill  it,  even  at  the  same  salary.  A  snbor 
dinate  position  in  a  bureau  has  so  few  attractions,  except  salary,  that  I  j 
fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  men  of  the  proper  char- 
acter, scholarship,  and  legal  attainments  to  fill  the  important  and  re- 
sponsible positions  suggested  in  a  reorganization  of  the  Patent-Office. 
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BEOEGANIZATION    OF  THE   PATENT-OFFICE.  V 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of 
severing  the  office  from  the  Interior  Department,  and  its  establishment 
as  a  department  by  itself.  Until  this  is  done  it  will  be  difficult  ever  to 
secure  for  it  the  legislation  its  importance  demands,  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  retain  in  its  subordinate  positions  the  class  of  talent  necessary 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  its  duties. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  D.  LEGGETT, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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Garden  implements,  harrows,  plows,  seeders. 

Harvesters. 

Bee-hives,  butchering,  dairy,  fences,  stabling. 

Thrashers. 

Tobacco. 

Beer  and  wine,  bleaching,  caoutchouc,  chemical  mis- 
cellaneous, fuel,  gas,  gunpowder,  ice,  manures,  oils 
and  fats,  paint,  preserving,  stills,  sugar,  tanning. 

Metallurgy,  ore,  plating. 

Educational,  fine-arts,  jewelry,  music,  photoeraphy. 

Apparel,  crinoline  and  corsets,  toilet,  umbrellas  and 
fans,  felting. 

Beds,  brushes  and  brooms,  furniture,  kitchen  uten- 
sils; laundry. 

Fishing,  games  and  toys. 

Bridges,  builders'  hardware,  carpentry,  masonry, 
paving,  roofing. 

Carriages  and  wagons;  railways — A.  The  way;  B. 
Cars;  C.  Car-mountings. 

Boats;  ships — A.  Structure;  B.  Propulsion;  hy- 
draulic eugineering. 

Excavating,  hoisting,  journals  and  shafting,  mills, 
mechanical  powers,  presses. 

Paper-making,  paper  manufactures. 

Printing. 

Sewing-machines,  knitting-machines,  netting. 

Book-binding,  stationery. 

Brakes  and  gins,  carding,  cloth,  cordage,  silk,  spin- 
ning, weaving. 

Clay. 

Glass. 

Boots  and  shoes,  harness,  hose  and  belting,  leather 
manufactures,  trunks. 

Stone,  lime,  and  cement. 

Saws;  wood  tools;  wood  machinery — A.  General 
work;  B.  Lathes;  C.  Special  work. 

Casting. 

Cutlery. 

Grinding  and  polishing. 

Locks  and  latches,  sales. 

Bolts  and  nuts,  clasps  and  buckles,  files  and  rasps, 
hardware  ana  trimmings,  horseshoes,  wire-work- 
ing, nails  and  spikes,  needles  and  pins,  manufuc- 
ture  of  rail  way- track  and  car-irons,  tools,  tubing 
and  wire,  wood  screws. 

Bending  and  strsighteninfl;,  boring  and  drilling,  forg- 
ing and  swaging,  punching  and  shearing,  rolling  , 
turning  and  planing,  tools. 

Sheet-metal. 

Electrical  apparatus,  signals. 

Fire-arms,  ordnance,  proiectiles. 

Measuring  instruments,  draughting,  horology,  optical 
instruments. 

Artificial  limbs,  coffins,  dental  instruments,  surgical 
instruments. 

Dryers,  stoves,  and  furnaces. 

Baths  and  closets,  pumps,  water-wheels,  water-dis- 
tribution. 

Lamps  and  gas-fittings. 

Pneumatics,  aeration,  and  bottling. 

Governors,  steam-engines,  locomotives,  valves,  steam- 
boilers. 
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42d  Congress,  \  SENATE.  ( Ex.  Doo. 

2d  Session,      f  \    ^o.  53. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE    SECRETARY   OF    THE   NAYY, 

COMMUNICATING, 

In  compliance  wth  a  Senate  resolution  of  December  20, 1871,  a  statement  in 
relation  to  the  expenses  of  vessels  on  the  coast  of  San  Domingo. 


March  25, 1872. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


Navy  Department, 
Washingtony  March  22, 1872. 
Sib  :  In  answ^er  to  the  resolntion  of  the  Senate,  adopted  on  the  20th 
of  December  last,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — 

Toeommanicate  to  the  Senate  an  account  of  the  expenditnres  incnrred  in  the  snp- 
pot  and  navigation  of  the  several  ships  already  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary 
tt  employed  on  the  coast  of  San  Domingo,  since  the  beginning  of  negotiations  for  the 
vqimition  of  part  of  that  island,  settiug  forth  the  expenditures  on  acoouot  of  each 
sup,  tod  the  sum  total  taken  from  the  annnal  naval  appropriations  on  account  of  all 
tboe  tbips ;  and  that  the  Secretary  also  report  to  the  Senate  how  mnch,  if  any,  snch 
txpeoditiires  are  greater  than  would  have  been  incnrred  had  snch  ships  been  in  service 
elieirhere ;  and  also  how  many  vessels  are  usually  in  service  in  the  waters  aiyaoent  to 
tlie  West  Indie*— 

Ibave  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  two  reports,  one  from  the  Chief 
of  tiie  Bureaa  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting,  and  the  other  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  dated  respectively  the  19th  and  18th 
instant,  embracing  most  of  the  information  called  for  by  the  Senate. 

This  information^  depending,  as  it  does  largely,  on  the  return  and 
fl^ement  of  the  accounts  of  the  paymasters  of  the  various  vessels, 
vhich  are  made  at  long  intervals,  could  not  be  furnished  earlier,  and  is 
DOW  only  approximate,  though  it  is  believed,  however,  to  be  nearly  ac- 
CMate. 

The  expenses  are  no  greater  than  if  the  same  ships  had  been  in  ser- 
noe  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies,  and  somewhat  less  than  if  they  had 
been  employed  on  some  of  the  other  stations. 

The  vessels  in  the  waters  atyacent  to  the  West  Indies  are  usually 
nine  or  ten  in  number. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  ROBESON, 

Secretary  of  the  Nctvy. 
Hon.  8cHUYL,ER  Colfax, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate. 
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2   EXPENSES  OF  VESSELS  ON  THE  COAST  OF  SAN  DOMINGO. 

Navy  Department, 
BxjEEAu  OF  Equipment  and  Receuiting, 

Washingtonj  March  19, 1872. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  your  directions,  I  have  collected  and  submit 
herewith  the  accompanying  statement  of  **  the  expenditures  incurred 
in  the  support  and  navigation  of  the  several  ships  already  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  employed  on  the  coast  of 
San  Domingo,  since  the  beginning  of  negotiations  for  the  acquisition 
of  part  of  that  island,  setting  forth  the  expenditures  on  account  of  each 
ship,  and  the  sum  total  taken  from  the  annual  naval  appropriation  on 
account  of  all  these  ships."  This  statement  is  of  course  an  approximate 
one,  but  is  as  nearly  exact  as  it  has  been  found  possible  to  make  it. 

These  expenditures  are  no  greater  than  would  have  been  incurred  had 
such  ships  been  in  service  elsewhere  upon  the  West  India  station. 

From  six  to  ten  vessels  are  usually  on  service  in  the  waters  adjacent 
to  the  West  Indies. 

Expenditare  on  acconnt  United  States  steamer  Severn,  from  November, 

1869,  to  December  20, 1871 $53,96173 

Expenditure  on  account  United  States  steamer  Congress,  from  November, 

1869,  to  December  20,  1871 64,688  45 

Expenditure  on  acconnt  United  States  steamer  Nan tasket,  from  November, 

1869,  to  December  20,  1871 130,596  75 

Expenditure  on  acconnt  United  States  steamer  Swatara,  from  November, 

1869i  to  December  20,  1871 66,595  40 

Expenditure  on  aeconnt  United  States  steamer  Yantic,  from  November, 

1869,  to  December  20,  1871 49,576  60 

Expenditure  on  account  United  States  steamer  Dictator,  from  November, 

1869,  to  December  20,  1871 15,073  60 

.Expenditure  on  account  United  States  steamer  Albany,  from  November, 

18(59,  to  December  20, 1871 12.787  30 

Expenditure  on  account  United  States  steamer  Seminole,  from  November, 

1869,  to  December  20,  1871 16,136  70 

Expenditure  on  account  United  States  steamer  Tennessee,  from  November, 

1869,  to  December  20,  1871 64,215  40 

Total 47:1,61193 

The  Saugns,  Terror,  and  Nipsic  did  not  visit  San  Domingo  during 
.this  period.  Sum  total  taken  from  annual  naval  appropriations,  on 
•account  of  all  these  ships,  $473,611  93. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  KEYNOLDS, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  Geo.  M.  Bobeson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


BuBEAu  OF  Navigation,  Navy  Department, 

Washington  J  March  18,  1872. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  statement  of  expendi' 
tures  under  this  Bureau,  on  account  of  vessels  employed  on  service  at 
the  island  of  San  Domingo,  from  November  15, 1869,  to  December  20, 
1871. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

DAN'L  AMMEN, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  Geo.  M.  Bobeson. 

Secretary  of  the  JNavy. 
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EXPENSES   OF  VESSELS   ON   THE   COAST   OF   SAN  DOMINGO.        3 

BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 

^otment  of  eimenditures  under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation^  on  account  of  vesseU  employed  on 
terriee  at  Me  island  of  San  Domingo,  from  November  15, 1869,  to  December  20, 1871. 


Name  of  vessel. 

Bate. 

Number  of 

days 
employed. 

Cottofnenrice. 

^iBtMket 

Third 

Second 

Third 

Third 

Second 

.Second 

Fourth 

Second 

Third 

Second 

584 
168 
450 
987 

83 

38 

39 

104  - 
110 

85 

64,865 
1,706 
3  749 

Congrw 

Swatow 

lantic 

2,381 
833 

Dktatflr 

Albaav 

386 

Seniode 

1254 

TcaPMiee 

1,055 

i^WBOt 

916 

Swot 

863 

Total 

17,608 
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42d  Corobbss,  )  SENATE.  (  Ex.  Doc. 

MBestion.     f  \  No.  64. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE    SECRETARY   OF    ¥AR, 

COMMU27ICAI1NO, 

Jit  c(mplianc€  tcith  a  Senate  resolution  of  March  8,  1872,  information  in 
relation  to  the  wharf  or  riverfrontage  used  by  the  United  States  at  New 
Orleans. 


March  25, 1872. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


War  Department,  March  22^  1872. 
The  Secretary,  of  War  has  the  honor  to  send  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, iQ  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  8th  instant,  calling  for  information 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  wharf  or  river-frontage  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
claimed  or  occupied  by  the  Goyemment,  and  the  basis  of  such  claim  or 
occupancy,  copies  of  papers  prepared  in  the  Quartermaster  General's 
Office,  which  will  convey  all  the  information  possessed  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  subject. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Headquarters  Department  of  LouisianAi 

Xew  Orlean9,  Louinana,  August  23, 1865. 

Sir:  I  am  insfcracted  by  the  m%jor  general  commanding  to  notify  yon  that  the  levee 
^  wharf-spaoe  hereafter  described  has  been  selected  and  reserved  for  military  pnr- 
pows,  and  wiU  not  be  included  in  any  arrangements  that  may  be  made  by  the  city 
antborities  for  leasing  the  levees  and  wharves. 

!•  The  levee  and  wnarf  space  between  New  and  Jackson  streets. 

2L  Three  hnndied  feet  front  from  oostom-house  office-landing  to  Canal-street  ferry. 
Uoding  120  feet  deep  from  bank  of  the  river,  and  situated  between  Grossman  and 
Canal  streets. 

3.  Between  First  and  Fourth  streets. 

4.  For  aboat  fonr  weeks  the  use  of  posts  26,  S7,  and  28,  wiU  be  required. 

5.  So  long  as  the  St.  Joseph-street  railroad  is  run  by  the  United  States,  the  levees 
aod  wharves  between  Julia  and  La  Fayette  streets,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the 
railway  and  depot  along  the  entire  levee  and  covered  by  the  railway. 

The  same  mle  wiU  apply  to  any  wharf  or  levee  space  that  is  occupied  by  the  Xavy 
or  Treasury  Departments. 

The  major  general  has  learned  that  the  city  authorities  contemplate  the  alienation 
of  this  property  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  he  thinks  it  proper  to  suggest  for  your 
coQBideration  the  fact  that  the  title  to  aU  this  prope^y  is  in  the  United  States  as 
cavtoied. 

The  authorities  of  the  Government  have  conceded  to  the  city  the  occupation,  use, 
and  profits  of  so  much  of  it  as  is  not  required  for  public  purposes,  but  tne  title  by 
capture  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  he  has  been  advised,  been  relinquished  by  the  Executive 
Departments  of  the  (General  Government,  and,  until  that  is  done,  any  leases  or  other 
disposition  of  this  property  should  be  for  a  short  period. 

I  aDi  farther  instructed  to  say  that  the  commanding  general  has  learned  only  by  ac- 
cident of  the  action  contemplated  by  the  city  authorities,  and  that  he  desires  that 
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any  future  action  that  may  be  contemplated  by  the  city  authorities,  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  directly  or  indirectly  involved,  be  seasonably  reported 
for  action  here,  or  be  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities  at  Washington. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  L.  ANDREWS, 
Brigadier  General,  Chirf  of  Staff. 
Hon.  Hugh  Kenedy, 

Mayor  of  ^etc  Orleans,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Sq>tember  A,  18G5. 
His  honor  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans  : 

Sir  :  Yonr  communication  of  the  24th  ultimo  has  been  considered  in  connection  with 
the  report  of  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  department,  subject  to  this  conference 
with  tue  city  surveyor.  As  the  result  of  this  examination,  I  will  recommend  to  the 
War  Department  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  comnjission  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
the  levee  and  wharf  space  required  b3'^  the  War,  Navy,  and  Treasury  DepartmentH, 
to  be  held  as  permanent  reservations ;  the  selection  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
wants  of  these  Departments  in  a  period  of  peace,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans ;  and  will  recommend  that  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Government  to  the  remainder  of  the  levee,  and  wharf  space  held  by  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  time  of  capture  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  be  relin- 

Suished  to  the  city,  subject  to  the  conditions  that  no  harbor,  wharf,  light,  or  hospital 
ues  shall  be  charged  against  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  believed  that  the  formal  surrender  of  the  rights  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  during  and  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion,  would  not  be  formally  relia- 
quitthed  until  the  State  or  States  in  which  they  were  acquired  were  restored  to  the 
Union ;  but  in  view  of  the  suggestions  made  by  yon  of  the  importance  of  the  projected 
work  to  the  commercial  and  financial  interests  of  the  city,  I  will  ask  that  the  action 
recommended  be  taken  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  instructions  of  the  24th  ultimo,  with  relation  to  the  reserva- 
tions for  military  purposes,  will  stand  as  modified  by  the  chief  quartermaster  and  city 
surveyor. 

The  suggestions  in  my  communication  of  the  24th  ultimo,  with  regard  to  the  period 
of  the  contemplated  leases,  were  made  in  the  interests  of  the  city.  I  did  not  and  do 
not  think  it  wise  or  prudent  for  the  present  city  government  to  commit  the  city  to  a 
course  of  action  that  may  result  in  useless  and  costly  litigation,  while  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  city  of  New  Orleans  will  ultimately  be  fiilly  reinstated. 

That  action  has  not  yet  been  taken,  and  the  time  and  manner  are  more  or  less  remote 
and  contingent,  and  until  that  is  done,  the  want  of  power  in  the  city  government  opens 
the  road  for  litigation,  and  that  litigation  will  determine  nothing,  so  far  as  the  city  is 
concerned,  except  to  increase  the  tax  levy. 

You  will  permit  me  to  add  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  city  finances,  nor  are  its  officers  and  agents  amen- 
able to  the  repi*oacn  which  you  make  against  them.  I  cannot  answer  for  officers  of 
other  departments  than  that  in  which  I  am  serving,  but  I  believe  that  the  history  of 
New  Orleans,  since  its  occupation,  will  show  that  they  have  never  been  slow  to  con- 
cede to  the  city  whatever  they  could  legally  concede,  and  to  render  any  assistance  that 
it  was  in  its  power  to  rander,  and  I  know  that  nearly  every  military  commander  since  the 
occupation  has  made  himself  personally  responsible  to  the  Treasury,  by  diverting  large 
sums  of  money  from  their  original  destination  and  applying  them  to  the  wants  of  the 
city,  its  charities,  and  its  poor. 

The  subject  referred  to  in  the  last  parag^raph  of  your  letter  was  referred  to  me  some 
time  since,  and  so  much  of  your  letter  to  his  excellency  the  President  as  related  to  the 
New  Orleans  and  Jackson  and 'New  Orleans  and  Opelousas  railroads,  was  reported  upon 
some  time  since,  and  that  which  relates  to  the  wharves  will  be  so  soon  as  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  city  to  the  different  departments  of  the  Army  can  be  ascertained. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  E.  S.  CANBY. 
Major  General,  Commanding. 
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Mmtmeuton  commun%cati4m  of  J,  M,  Courtenay,  agent  of  New  York  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pemify  asking  the  approval  of  Major  General  E,  K,  S,  Canhy  on  the  subject  of  building  a 
vkttrjfor  said  company, 

"  Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

"  Xew  Orleans,  September  15, 1865. 
"  Sespeetfully  retamed.  The  military  anthorities  will  not  interfere  with  the  wharves, 
except  8o  far  as  to  prevent  the  Government  from  being  ousted  from  the  occupation  of 
such  wharves  and  levees  as  are  required  for  public  purposes.  The  mayor  of  the  city 
has  been  fully  advised  upon  these  subjects  and  to  the  points  to  which  that  interference 
will  be  limited.  The  locality  covered  by  the  lease  herein  referred  to  is  not  one  of  the 
wints.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  will  be  wise,  either  for  the  city,  or  for  the 
msees  nnder  the  city,  to  embark  in  enterprises  involving  larse  expenditures,  until 
after  the  corporation  has  been  fully  reinstated  in  its  original  rights.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  executive  authority,  and  I  presume  will  be  done  within  a  short  period. 

"  E.  R.  8.  CANBY, 
"  Major  General,  Commanding.** 


.  Headquarters  Department  op  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  Zouisaina,  October  31, 1865. 
Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor,  by  the  direction  of  the  m%Jor  general  commanding,  to 
sty  that  he  has  decided  to  retain  possession  of  the  wharves  at  posts  26,  27,  and  28, 
tmtil  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  with  Captain  Norton,  assistant  quartermaster, 
tre  eomplied  with  on  the  part  of  the  city,  and  tnat  he  has  notified  the  bureau  of  streets 
lod  laodings  accordingly. 

I  am  further  directed  to  say  that  you  will  instruct  your  subordinates  not  to  make 
toy  arraogement  with  the  city  authorities  without  first  submitting  them  for  the  gen- 
etaFs  approval. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALFRED  FREDBERO, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
Cdooel  S.  6.  HoLABiRD, 

Cki^T  Quartermaster  Department  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 


Headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  November  9, 1865. 

[Special  Orders  No.  110.— Par.  5.] 

toderthe  authority  of  instructions  from  the  War  Department,  Colonel  S.  B.  Hola- 
biid,  chief  quartermaster  Department  of  Louisiana,  is  appointed  a  member  of  the  joint 
««>fflifi8ion  for  selecting  such  portions  of  the  wharif  and  levee  space  in  the  port  of  New 
Orieaos  as  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  War,  Navy,  and  Treasury  Depart- 

1^  commission  will  consist  of  Acting  Rear- Admiral  H.  K.  Thatcher,  United  States 
^i^j  appoint^  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Hon.  William  P.  Kellogg,  collector  of  • 
^  port  of  New  Orleans,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Colonel  S.  B. 
Bobibird,  additional  aide-de-camp.  United  States  Army,  and  chief  quartermaster  De- 
partment of  Lonisiana.  First  Lieutenant  H.  W.  Wheeler,  Eighty-first  United  States 
Colored  Infantry,  is  appointed  recorder  of  the  commission. 

The  acting  mayor  of  New  Orleans  is  requested  to  invite  the  city  surveyor  to  attend 
tbe  sessions  of  the  commission,  in  order  to  give  such  information  iu  the  interests  of  the 
city  as  may  be  desired. 

The  commission  .will  determine  its  own  hours  and  t)lace  of  sitting,  and  the  Quarter- 
UMwter's  Department  will  famish  a  room  for  the  office  purposes  of  the  commission. 
By  order  of  Major  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby. 

WICKAM  HOFFMAN, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
Ofllcial : 

NATHANIEL  BURBANK, 
First  Lieutenant,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
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Prooeedinge  of  a  joint  commiaHoftf  composed  of  an  officer  of  ike  War,  Navyj  and  Treasuiif 
Departments^  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and  designating  the  wharf  and  Uvee  space  in  ike 
city  of  New  Orleans  that  toill  be  required  for  the  use  of  their  departments. 

[Extract.) 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 

KovemJter  2i,  1865. 

The  commission  met  piiTBuant  to  adjonmment. 

Present :  Colonel  S.  B.  Holabird,  aide-de-camp,  United  States  Army ;  Commander 
Edward  Simpson,  United  States  Navy ;  First  Lieutenant  Henry  W.  Wheeler,  Eighty- 
first  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  recorder. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Kellogg,  commiAsioner  appointed  to  represent  the  Treasury  Deparment, 
was  nnable,  from  sicraxess,  to  attend. 

A  communication  was  addressed  to  George  R.  Bayley,  esq.,  city  suryeyor,  requesting 
his  attendance  before  the  commission. 

Acopy  of  the  communication  sent  to  Mr.  Bayley,  together  with  his  reply,  is  appended 
to  this  record,  and  marked  A. 

The  non-attendance  of  the  city  surveyor  rendering  it  impossible  to  state  accurately 
the  extent  and  locality  of  the  levee  space  now  used  by  the  Government,  the  commit- 
sion  submit  the  following  as  a  general  description : 

The  levee  and  wharf  space  now  occupied  for  Army«  purposes  are  as  follows : 

1st.  The  levee  and  wharf  at  foot  of  Saint  Andrew,  Saint  Mary,  and  Celeste  streets. 

2d.  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  commencing  fifty  feet  from  custom-house  landing. 

3d.  The  levee  and  wharf  between  Julia  and  La  Fayette  streets,  and  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  railway  and  depot  along  the  entire  levee. 

4th.  Posts  39  to  43,  and  post  58. 

5.  Posta  26. 27, 28, 45, 46,  and  60. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  wharves  and  landing  now  occupied  for  Army  purposes 
be  relinquished  to  the  city  authorities  during  the  tune  of  peace,  so  soon  aa  they  can  be 
vacated,  upon  condition  that  no  interest  of  the  Government  shall  be  prejudiced  thereby; 
and  that  in  case  of  foreign  war  or  civil  disturbance,  rendering  these  wnarves  and  land- 
ings again  necessary  for  militaiy  purposes,  their  occupation  and  use  shall  be  resumed, 
and  that  all  leasee  for  a  term  of  years,  and  all  contracts  concerning  the  wharves  and 
landings,  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  above  conditions. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  Navy  consists  of  about  five  hundred  feet  front,  at  foot  of 
Erate  street,  in  front  of  the  Reading  Press,  embracing  three  wharves,  two  of  which 
are  'comparatively  new,  and  were  reconstructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

For  the  use  of  the  Navy  there  will  be  required  the  levee  space  and  two  of  the 
wharves  now  occupied  by  that  branch  of  the  service  until  the  ammunition,  coal,  and 
other  stores  now  in  the  Reading  Press,  and  which  may  arrive  from  the  Mississippi 
squadron,  shall  be  removed ;  aft«r  which  time  it  is  recommended  that  the  wharves 
and  levee  spaces  now  occupied  by  the  Navy  be  relinquished  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
with  t>his  proviso,  viz :  That  the  Navy  Department  shall  retain  the  right,  at  any  time 
of  foreign  war  or  civil  commotion,  to  resume  the  possession  of  the  space  now  occupied, 
the  Navy  Department  being  the  Judge  of  the  exigency  requiring  the  re-posssslon :  and 
further,  that  the  right  of  the  Navy  Department  to  so  reclaim  such  wharves  and  levee 
spaces  shall  be  difitlnctly  set  forth  in  all  leases  of  this  property. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  Treasury  Department  comprising  one  wharf  at  foot  of 
Esplanade  street  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mint. 

It  is  required  to  retain  the  wharf  and  levee  space  for  the  use  of  the  Department. 

The  commission  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Novetnber  S3, 1865. 

The  commission  met  pursuant  to  adjonmment. 

Present :  Hon.  W.  P.  Kellogg,  Colonel  S.  B.  Holabird,  aide-de-camp.  United  States 
Army :  Commander  Edward  Simpson,  United  States  Navy ;  First  Lieutenant  Henry  W. 
Wheeler,  Eighty-first  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  recorder. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  several  members  of  the  commission  will  result 
in  time  of  peace  in  relinquishing  in  time  of  peace  to  the  city  of  New  Orieans  all  the 
wharf  property  and  levee  space  included  in  the  city  with  the  exception  of  one  wharf 
now  occupied  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  Government  property  in  front  of  the 
mint,  but  the  commission  consider  it  expedient  that  a  space  should  be  permanently 
held  for  the  General  Government.  It  therefore  recommends  that  a  levee  space  be 
permanently  retained  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Treasury  Departments,  conjointly, 
consisting  of  one  thousand  feet  front,  commencing  at  the  Third  District  ferry,  foot  of 
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ElTdan  Fields  street,  and  extendiDg  in  a  direction  np  the  river ;  such  space  to  be  m- 
mvd  fne  of  wharfaee  or  other  city  daes* 

This  space  will  inclnde  a  portion  of  ffroond  in  fh>nt  of  the  mint,  already  in  posses- 
lion  of  tne  General  Government,  as  well  as  the  wharf  now  in  nse  of  the  Treasury  De- 
pirtmeiit,  and  considered  necessary  for  the  nee  of  that  Department. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  reserved  space  be  divided  between  the  several  Depart- 
ments, each  erecting  sach  wharves  and  sheds  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  commission,  in  selecting  this  site  for  permanent  occupation,  is  actuated  by  a  de- 
lire  to  sToid  as  much  as  possible  interfering  with  the  commerce  of  the  city.  At  this 
point  there  is  but  one  wharf  now  occupied  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  but  little 
bosiness  is  transacted  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  idea  of  connection  of  three  branches  of  the  €U)vemment  at  the  mint,  commends 
itself  as  an  advantage  in  providing  for  mutual  support  in  case  of  commotion. 
There  beiogno  further  business  before  it,  the  commission  adjourned  sine  die. 

W.  P.  KELLOGG, 

Collector  of  the  Port  of  Kew  Orleans. 
S.  B.  HOLABIRD, 
Colonel  and  Aide-de-^iamp,  United  States  Army. 
E.  SIMPSON, 

Commander,  United  States  Navy. 
HENRY  W.  WHEELER, 
lirst  Lieut.  Eighty-first  U.  8.  C.  Infantry ,  Recorder  of  the  Commission. 


Officb  Joint  Commission  on  Wharves  and  Levrbs, 

New  OrleanSf  Louisiana,  November  22,  1870. 
8iB:  Tour  presence  is  requested  by  the  Joint  commission  on  wharves  and  levees. 
^  the  porpcae  of  giving  infonnation  on  points  necessary  to  its  proceedings.    Tou  will 
pltaae  provide  occorate  plans  of  ihe  wharves  and  levees  that  may  be  now  in  your  pos- 


Very  letpectliilly, 

E.  SIMPSON, 
Commander,  U.  S.  Na/vy,for  ike  Commission. 
«.Bayeby, 

Oily  Bwrv^for,  New  Orleans^  Louisiana. 


Sukvkyor's  Ojticb, 
CriT  of  Njsw  Orleans.  Louisiana, 

November  22, 1865. 
Sa:  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowled^  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  this 
^l^reqaesting  my  presence  at  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  commission  on  wharves  and 
^^^  tad  toprovide  accurate  plans  of  the  wharves  and  levees  that  may  be  now  in  mv 
P^JMMiioiL  mn  honor  the  mayor  has  ordered  me  to  decline  the  attendance  requested, 
vnidilbeg  respectfully  to  state ;  but  the  plans  in  my  office  are  subject  to  your  exami- 
*H*»«ttanytime. 

I  to,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  W.  R.  BAYLEY, 

City  Surveyor. 
£■  Semtson,  Esq., 

Commander,  U.  8.  Navy,  on  Joint  Commission  on  Wharves  and  Levees. 


OmcE  Depot  Quartermaster, 

New  Orleans,  Louisl^na, 
September  S7,  1869. 
Betpectfnlly  returned  to  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Fred.  Myers,  Chief  QuactermaBter 
i'^^artment  of  Louisiana. 
IWe  are  no  records  in  this  office  relative  to  the  matter  within  complained  of. 
From  information  derived  of  reliable  sources,  the  following  statement  is  believed  to 
M  correct: 
Previous  to  the  evacuation  of  this  city  by  the  rebel  forces  in  1802,  most  of  the 
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wharves  along  the  levee  were  destroyed.  SnbseqneDtly,  the  military  authorities,  by 
direction  of  (ieneral  Butler,  expended  some  $500,000  in  repairing  the  levees  and  wharves 
and  restoring  them  to  their  former  condition.  During  the  same  year  a  board  of  offieers 
in  connection  with  the  city  authorities  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  levee  for  Goveromeot 
use,  whose  proceedings  are  believed  to  be  on  file  in  the  Department  at  Wtsb- 
ington.  Previous  to  ^e  removal  of  the  naval  depot  to  Algiers,  the  inclosure  within 
referred  to  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  Navy.  It  cannot  now  be  given  up  with- 
out great  detriment  to  the  service. 

E.  J.  STRANG, 
Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  J$si8iant  Quartermaeterj  V,  8.  A. 

Office  Chief  Quartermaster  Department  of  Louisiana, 

^>i<7  Orleans,  September  28, 1869. 
Eespectfully  forwarded  for  the  orders  of  the  Quartermaster  General  United  States 
Army,  as  to  whether  the  within-named  wharf  shall  be  given  up  on  the  notification  of 
the  mayor  of  the  citv.    Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  report  hereon  of  Brevet 
Lieutenant  Colonel  £.  J.  Strang,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

FRED.  MYERS, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General,  and  Chief  Quartermaster  Department  of  Louitiama, 

Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

October  14,  1869. 
Respectfully  returned  to  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Fred.  Myers,  chief  quartermaster 
New  Orleans,  with  request  that  he  wiS  please  make  some  recommendation  as  to  the 
wharf  herein  referred  to. 
By  order  of  the  Quartermaster  General : 

J.  J.  DANA, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  Quartermofter. 

Office  Chief  Quartermaster  Department  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  October  20, 1869. 
Respectfully  returned  to  the  Quartermaster  General  United  States  Army. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  wharves  of  this  city  were  rebuilt  daring  the  war  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  of  the  great  usefulness  of  a  wharf  to 
the  Quartermaster's  Department,  it  is  recommended  that  this  wharf  be  retained  by  the 
Government,  and  the  right  to  hold  it  contested  in  the  proper  courts  if  necessary. 

FRED.  MYERS, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General,  and  Chitf  Quartermaster  Department  of  LauiHtma, 

Lidorsement  on  communication  from  John  R.  Conway,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  dated  September  20, 1869,  stating:  That  during  the  militarv  occupation  of  the 
city,  the  United  States  took  possession  of  and  inclosed  a  portion  of  the  levee  front  in 
the  1st  district,  New  Orleans,  that  the  United  States  still  retains  possession  of  the  pro- 
}>erty,  and  the  inclosure  remains  and  is  an  obstruction  to  commerce,  and  it  shonld  b« 
removed  by  the  law  which  provides  that  the  levee  must  be  kept  free  and  unobstructed 
for  commercial  uses.    Requests  early  attention  to  the  matter. 

Office  Chief  Quartermaster  Department  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  September  20,  I8S9L 
Respectfully  referred  to  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  J<  Strang,  assistant  quarter 
master,  for  a  full  report  of  all  circumstances  attending  the  seizure  and  holding  of  thii 
wharf.    This  paper  to  be  returned. 

FRED.  MYERS, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General,  and  Chief  Quartermaster  Ikpartment  of  LottUieata, 


Office  Chief  Quartermaster  Department  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  September  20, 1869. 
Sm :  Your  communication  of  this  date,  relative  to  the  wharf  now  used  by  the  Unit^ 
States  Government  in  the  Ist  district  of  this  city,  has  been  received.    In  reply,  I  bsTj 
the  houor  to  inform  you  that  the  matter  will  be  referred  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  tb 
decision  of  the  War  Department. 

Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRED.  MYERS, 
Deputy  Quartermaster  General,  Brevet  Brigadier  General,  U.  S,  X 
Hon.  John  R.  Conway, 

Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  New  Orleans,  Louisiuna, 
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Departhent  of  Improvements, 

^«r  Orleans,  December  1, 1870. 
I  tm  directed  by  the  conncil  to  call  upon  you  to  remove  the  feuce  at  the  wharf  where 
the  AlliftDce  line  of  steamers  make  their  landing. 
Trosting  that  the  removal  will  cause  yon  no  inconvenience,  I  am  yonrs,  trnly, 

J.  R.  WEST, 
Administrator. 
CoioneX  E.  J.  Strang,  Atsistani  Quartermaster, 

Office  Depot  Quartermaster, 
New  OrleanSf  Louisianaf  December  7, 1870. 
Respectfully  referred  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  F.  Myers,  Deputy  Quartermaster  General, 
United  States  Army,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  for  his  information  and  action. 

E.  J.  STRANG, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster,  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.,  S,  A, 


Office  Deputy  Quartermaster  Genekal,  United  States  Army, 

In  charge  of  Depot  at  New  Orleans, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  December  8, 1870. 
Sib:  Id  reply  to  vonr  communication  of  7th  instant,  asking  that  the  fence  inclosing 
the  GoYemment  wharf  in  this  city  he  removed,  I  have  the  honor. to  state  that  I  am 
without  authority  to  remove  the  structure  referred  to,  the  Department  at  Washington 
hiTiog  instructed  me  to  retain  possession  of  the  wharf-space  until  further  orders. 

1  deem  it  proper  to  notify  you  that  the  wharf  is  retained  hy  the  United  States  in 
ucordance  witn  an  understanding  with  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  city,  the 
Unitfld  Stat^  having  made  extensive  repairs  to  the  wharves  of  the  city,  for  which  no 
reimborsement  has  ever  heon  made. 

B^retting  I  cannot  comply  with  your  request,  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

FBED.  MYERS, 
Deputy  Qjuartermaster  General,  U,  S.  A, 
Hod.  J.  R.  West, 

Administrator  Depat  tment  Improvements,  Xew  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


Department  op  Improvements, 

New  Orleans,  December  12,  1870. 
DiiR  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of 
^^  instant. 

is  there  ia  do  record  in  this  Department  of  any  terms  made  by  the  city  for  the  oc- 
^ipaocy  by  the  United  States  Government  of  the  landing-space  in  question,  I  would 
be  obliged  to  you  for  such  information  on  the  subject  as  your  Department  is  possessed 
ot 

Yours^  very  truly,  

^  J.  R.  WEST, 

,^,  _^^  ^,  Administrator, 

General  Frederick  Myers, 

Deputy  Quartermaster  General,  \j$'> 


Office  Deputy  Quartermaster  General,  United  States  Army, 

Is  CHARQE  OP  Depot  at  New  Orleans, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  December  27, 1870. 
Sir  :  I  have  been  informed  that  an  officer  of  the  police  department  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Government  wharf-yard  foot  of  Calliope  street,  in  this  city. 

Ab  there  is  contained  on  the  premises  property  for  which  this  Department  is  account- 
able, I  have  to  request  to  be  informed  by  what  authority  such  trespass  on  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  has  been  committed,  and  to  demand  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
this  official  from  the  premises. 
Please  give  me  immediate  reply,  and  oblige,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRED.  MYERS, 
Deputy  Quartermaster  General,  U.  S,  A,,  in  charge  Depot. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Badger, 

SHperintendent  Metropolitan  Police,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
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[IndonementJ 

Office  Superiktendent  Metropolitan  Pouce, 

Xew  Orleans,  December  27, 1870; 
Respectfully  referred  to  Captain  William  McCann,  liarbor  precinct,  ivho  will  at  once- 
retnm  this  document,  with  indorsement,  relative  to  the  matter  within  referred  to. 
By  order : 

A.  S.  BADGER, 
Supeiiniendent  Metropolitan  PoUce^ 
P.  H.  Boyle,  Secretary, 

Metropolitan  Police, 
Office  Captain  Harbor  Precinct, 

New  Orleane,  December  27,  1870. 
Respectfully  returned  with  following  information :  That  no  officer  of  this  precinct 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Goyernment  yard,  head  of  Calliope  street.    If  an  officer 
of  any  other  precinct  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  said  yard,  this  office  has  not  been 
apprised  to  that  effect. 

W.  McCANN, 
Captain  Harbor  Precinct 

Office  Superintendent  Metropoutan  Police, 

New  Orleans,  Louieiana,  December  28,  1670. 
Respectfully  rettimed  to  General  Frederick  Myers,  Deputy  Quartermaster  General^ 
United  States  Army,  in  charge  of  depot,  with  the  information  that  no  officer  of  this 
department  hajs  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Government  yard,  head  of  Calliope  street. 

A.  S.  BADGERy 
Superintendent  Metropolitan  Police, 


[Telegnm.J 

New  Orleans,  Deoember  27,  1870. 
General  M.  C.  Msios,  Quartermaster  General  U.  S.  ^.,  Washington,  D,  C. : 

The  city  authorities  have  placed  a  police  officer  in  charge  of  the  yard  at  the  Govern- 
ment  depot  here.  I  have  called  on  the  commanding  officer  at  Jackson  Barracks  for  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  to  protect  the  fence  and  property.  Please  give  instructions  in 
the  matter. 

FRED.  MYERS, 
Deputy  Quartermaster  General,  United  States  Army. 


[Telein^m.] 

Wjishington,  D.  C,  December  28, 1870, 
Deputy  Quartermaster  General  Myers  : 
Consult  district  attorney :  obey  the  laws :  report  in  detail  to  General  Halleck. 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 

Quartermaster. 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  January  27, 1871. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  furnish  me  with  any  information  in 
your  possession  relative  to  the  occupation  of  the  wharf  space  at  the  head  of  Calliope 
street,  in  this  city,  by  the  United  States.  There  is  but  little  of  recc»d  remaining  m 
this  office,  beyond  the  proceedings  of  a  board  composed  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Treas- 
ury  Departments,  of  wnich  you  were  a  member. 

It  is  supposed  the  property  was  taken  possession  of  as  a  reimbursement,  in  part,  for 
the  repairs  made  to  the  wharves  of  the  city  by  the  United  States,  after  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  by  the  rebels. 

The  city  authorities  are  now  making  efforts  to  obtain  possession,  and  papers  bearing 
on  the  case  will  doubtless  be  called  for.  Captain  G.  A.  r^orton,  whose  residence  is  not 
known  to  me,  may  be  able  to  give  important  information  on  the  subject,  as  he  was  at 
one  time,  while  on  duty  in  this  city,  in  charge  of  water  transportation,  in  consultation 
with  municipal  authorities  here  relative  to  wharf  reservations,  and  made  some  sort  of 
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apement  in  the  matter.    Should  yon  know  his  whereabouts,  please  commanicate  with 
him. 

Very  respeetfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRED.  MYERS, 
Deputy  QHarttrmaster  General^  U,  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  Depot. 
LieotenaDt  Colonel  S.  B.  Holabird, 

Chief  Quartermaster  Department  of  the  Dakota,  Saint  Paulf  Minnesota. 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Columbia, 

Portland,  Oregon,  February  20, 1871. 
Sib  :  Colonel  Holabird  has  referredl  to  General  Can  by  your  letter  of  January  27, 
dtimOf  regarding  the  wharf  space  at  the  head  of  Calliope  street,  and  I  am  instrncted 
to  adTiae  yon  that  the  same  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army, 
where  the  records  are  now  deposited. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

LOUIS  V.  CAZIARC, 
Itret  Lieutenant  Second  Artillery,  A.  A.  A.  G. 
Cokmel  Frederick  Myers, 

Deputy  Quartermaster  General,  Depot  Quartermaster  ^nr  Orleams,  La. 


Office  Deputy  Quartermaster  General, 

IN  charge  of  Depot  at  New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  January  27,  1871. 
CoLomsL :  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  furnish  me  with  any  information  in 
pvpoMession  relative  to  the  occupation  of  the  wharf  space  at  the  head  of  Calliope 
i^,  in  this  citv,  by  the  United  States.  There  is  but  little  of  record  remaining  in 
^office  beyond  the  proceedings  of  a  board  composed  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Treas- 
wy Departments,  of  which  you  were  a  member. 

It  is  supposed  the  property  was  taken  possession  of  as  a  reimbursement  in  part  for 
T^ptti  mtde  to  the  wharves  of  the  city  by  the  United  States,  after  the  evacuation  of 
w«  dty  by  the  rebels. 

l^ctty  authorities  are  now  making  efforts  to  obtain  possession,  and  papers  bearing 
fBtbecase  will  doubtless  be  called  for.  Captain  G.  A.  Norton,  whose  residence  is  not 
Qorntoroe,  may  be  able  to  j^ve  importiint  information  on  the  subject,  as  he  was  at 
^time,  while  on  dut^  in  this  city,  in  charge  of  water  transportation,  in  consultation 
^noDJcipal  authorities  here  relative  to  wharf  reservations,  and  made  some  sort  of 
'PKBent  in  the  matter.  Should  you  know  his  whereabouts  please  communicate 
^bim. 

Terr  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRED.  MYERS, 
Deputy  Quartermaster  General^  United  States 

Army,  tn  charge  of  Depot, 
l^«Qteiuint  Colonel  S.  B.  Holabird, 

Gutf  (luartermaster  Department  of  the  Dakota,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 


^following  are  the  indorsements: 

Office  Chief  Quartermaster  Department  of  Dakota, 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  February  2, 1871. 
^18  paper  is  respectfully  referred  to  Brisadier  (General  E.  R.  S.  Can  by,  commanding 
^^^Mftment  of  Columbia,  Portland  City,  Oregon,  under  whose  direction  this  matter 
^M  adjusted  during  the  war. 

A  survey  of  the  wharves  occupied  b^  the  Government  was  made,  and  plans  of  the 
^UM  were  duly  submitted  to  the  division  commander.  General  Can  by,  and,  without 
w>iibt,  the  entire  subject  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  War  Department.  It  appears  to 
me  that  if  this  communication  has  in  view  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Gk>v- 
^ment  in  this  matter,  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the  Army. 
Captain  Norton  served  under  me,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  can  have  no  official  informa- 
tion that  can  be  of  much  value  to  protect  the  Government  not  already  placed  upon 
FMord  mod  available  for  that  purpose.  Captain  Norton  was  one  of  several  officers  who 
*^  in  aoccession,  the  water  transportation. 

8.  Ex.  46 2 
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I  believe  that  the  city  government  wns  a  party  to  the  arrangement  made  at  the 
time,  and  I  further  believe  that  it  was  the  understanding  that  the  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  the  wharves  should  be  of  perpetual  obligation. 
I  have  not  the  orders  nor  the  records  of  the  case. 

S.  B.  HOLABIRD, 
Deputy  Quartermafiier  General,  U.  S.  A,, 

Chief  Quartermaster  Department  of  Dakota, 

Headquarters  Department  of  Columbia,  February  21,  1871. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the  Array.    All  the  records  that 
relate  to  this  case  are,  I  presume,  in  the  War  Department  at  Washington. 

E.  R.  S.  CANBY, 
Brigadier  General^  U,  S.  A, 

Adjutant  General's  Office,  Washington^  March  9Sty  1871. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Quartermaster  General,  that  he  may  transmit  to  the  de- 
pot quartermaster  at  Now  Orleans  the  inclosed  copies  of  papers  from  the  records  of 
this  office,  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  question,  if  deemed  necessary. 

Copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commisAion  convened  by  inclosed  order  is  not  fur- 
nished, as  it  appears  to  be  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  depot  quartermaster,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant  General, 


Office  Deputy  Quartermaster  General, 

IN  CHARGE  of  DePOT  AT  NeW  ORLEANS, 

New  OrloanBf  Louinana,  March  15, 1871. 
{Through  Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  South,) 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  copies  of  all  papers  in  my  possesflion 
relative  to  the  occupation  by  the  United  States  of  certain  wharf  space  in  this  city. 

Of  the  various  sections  of  whaif  space  selected  in  1865  by  the  joint  committee  com-, 
posed  of  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Treasury  Departments,  the  control  of  all 
has  been  relinquished  by  the  United  Stat/es,  and  the  city  authorities  reinstated  in 
possession,  except  the  space  at  the  head  of  Calliope  street,  which  is  still  held  by  the 
United  Statues,  and  occupied  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  as  a  Government  yard, 
and  from  its  central  location  and  advantages  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  up  the 
property  without  serious  detriment  to  the  interests  of  this  Department. 

It  is  thought  that  the  records  of  the  War  Di^partment  may  contain  important  infor- 
mation relative  to  expenditures  made  by  the  United  States  for  repairs  to  the  wharves 
partially  destroyed  by  the  rebels  on  their  evacuation  of  this  city ;  no  record  thereof  is 

•  on  file  here. 

As  the  city  is  still  endeavoring  to  obtain  possession  of  the  property,  I  have  to  request 

•  early  instructions  in  the  case. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRED.  MYERS, 
Deputy  Qiiarfermaster  General,  United  States  Army,  in  charge  of  Dq^t. 
Brigadier  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General,  U,  S,  A.,  Washington,  D,  C. 

flndonement.] 

Headquarters  Military  DmsioN  of  the  South, 

Chief  Quartermaster's  Ofpick, 
Lauisrille,  Kentucky,  March  29, 1871* 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  division  commander.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Par- 
ticular necessity  for  retaining  this  wharf  property  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  for  the 
use  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  at  least  not  after  the  stores  now  at  that  depot 
are  sent  elsewhere.  When  this  is  done  1  recommend  that  the  depot  be  broken  up.  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  hold  the  property  until  that  time,  and  then  restore  it  to 
the  citv  on  such  terms  as  the  authorities  at  Washington  deem  just  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

J.  C.  McFERRAN, 
Deputy  Quartermaster  General,  V,  8,  A,, 
Ckirf  Quartermaster  Military  Dicision  of  the  South, 
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Headquarters  Miijtary  Drvisiox  of  the  South, 

Louisvillej  Kentucky,  March  30, 1671. 
Traiumitted  b  j  order  of  Major  General  Halleck. 

ROBT.  N.  SCOTT, 
Captain  Third  Artillery ,  Aide-de-^samp, 

QUARTERMASl-ER  GeNERAL^S  OFFICE,  ^|>rt7  5,  1871. 

Respectfally  submitted  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War.  The  letters  of  General 
Canby  indicate  that  the  United  States  held  the  wharf  property  bv  right  of  capture ; 
that  the  United  States  expended  much  money  in  improving  the  wharfage  at  New  Or- 
leans— all  of  which  that  could  be  destroyed  by  fire  was  burned  by  the  rebels  before 
the  United  States  took  possession ;  that  this  title  has  been  maintained  since,  and  is 
Doir  dispated.  The  property  is  still  held  by  the  United  States,  is  valuable,  is  useful  to 
the  United  States,  and  snoold  not  be  siven  up  if  the  law  or  superior  authority  does 
not  decide  against  the  right  to  retain  it. 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General,  Brevet  Major  General,  U,  S,  A. 

Concoired  in  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  April  12, 1«7I. 

ED.  SCHRIVER, 

Inspector  General. 


QuARTERMASTKR  General*8  Offick,  March  19, 1872. 

Tme  copies : 

M.  L  LUDINGTON, 

Quartermaster^  U.  S.  A, 
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42d  Congbess,  \  SENATE. 

2d  Session.      J  \    No.  65. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY    OF    ¥AR, 


COMMUNICATING, 


In  compliance  with  a  Senate  resolution  of  February  9, 1872,  information 
relative  to  the  estimated  cost  of  improving  the  navigation  of  Red  River 
at  or  near  TontPs  Bayon. 


March  25, 1872. — Ordered,  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


War  DEPATR]SfENT,  March  22, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  tlie  honor  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate  of  the  9th  ultimo,  by  trans- 
mitting to  that  body  herewith  such  information  touching  the  estimated 
cost  of  improving  the  navigation  of  Eed  Eiver  at  or  near  Tone's  Bayou,  as 
could  he  compiled  from  a  hasty  examination  of  that  river  and  the 
obstructions  in  it.  The  estimate  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
($25,000)  for  the  improvement,  submitted  by  the  engineer  officer  report- 
ing on  the  matter,  is  only  approximate,  and  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
slight  modification  when  a  more  matured  plan  has  been  perfected  and 
is  submitted. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 
Secretary  of  ^Yar, 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington^  D.  C,  March  21, 1872, 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  following  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  February  9, 1872,  viz,  "  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be 
directed  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  any  information  in  his  Department 
showing  the  estimated  cost  of  improving  the  navigation  of  Red  Eiver 
at  or  near  Tone's  Bayou,''  I  beg  leave  to  transmit  a  copy  of  a  report  on 
the  subject  from  Captain  C.  W.  Howell,  Corps  of  Engineers,  dated 
March  13.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  officer  in  charge  desires  to  make 
further  examination  and  survey  before  submitting  a  matured  plan  for 
the  improvement,  but  presents  an  approximate  estimate  for  closing 
Tone's  Bayou  (which  can  only  be  done  at  very  low  water)  of  $25,000. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engii  ors, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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United  States  Engineer's  Office,  Xew  Orleans,  La., 

March  13, 1872. 
General  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  Department 
letter  dated  February  14,  1872,  directing  me  to  transmit  all  information 
attainable  regarding  the  "cost  of  improving  the  navigation  of  Bed 
River  at  or  near  Tone's  Bayou,"  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  on 
the  subject  just  received  from  First  Lieutenant  E.  A.  Woodruff,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  who  has  recently  conducted  a  survey  of  Tone's  Bayon  and 
vicinity. 

By  taking  the  statements  of  Eed  Eiver  pilots  and  of  other  persons 
professing  a  knowledge  of  Red  River  and  Tone's  Bayou,  1  should  have 
been  able  to  transmit  a  report  at  an  earlier  date.  I  considered  this 
mode,  however,  unreliable  and  thought  it,  best  to  await  Lieutenant 
Woodruff's  report. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  W.  HOWELL, 
Capfain  of  Ungineersy  U.  8.  A. 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  EngiiieerSj  U,  S,  A.,  Washington^  D.  C. 


Shreveport,  Louisiana, 

February  19, 1872. 

Captain  :  •  •  •  Tone's  Bayou  is  an  outlet  of  Red  River,  about 
thirty  miles  by  river  below  Shreveport,  through  which  a  part  of  the 
Red  River  water  flows  into  Bayou  Pierre,  and  a  series  of  shallow  lakes 
on  the  right  of  the  main  river.  The  water  thus  escaping  returns  to 
Red  River  partly  through  Bayou  W^insey,  near  Grand  Ecore,  and  partly 
through  Bayou  Perry,  above  Natchitoches.  Up  to  1850,  Tone's  Bayou  was 
a  very  insignificant  outlet,  but  at  that  time  a  planter,  named  J.  B.  Gilmer, 
having  a  tax  dispute  with  the  city  of  Shreveport,  conceived  the  idea  of  in- 
juring the  city  by  enlarging  the  bayou  to  the  injury  of  the  navigation 
above  Bayou  Pierre. 

To  effect  this  purpose,  he  caused  the  trees  bordering  the  then  narrow 
stream  to  be  killed  by  girdling,  expecting  that  the  current  would  pro- 
duce caving  banks  and  enlargement  of  the  bayou  as  soon  as  the  banks 
were  deprived  of  their  natural  protection.  For  several  years  the  bayou 
was,  at  ordinary  stages  of  the  river,  a  fordable  stream,  but  it  gradually 
increased,  constantly  diminishing  the  volume  of  water  sent  down  the 
river,  and  therefore  causing  the  capacity  of  the  crooked  river  below 
(between  Tone's  Bayou  and  Loggy  Bayou)  to  diminish,  making  the  cav- 
ing of  its  banks  less,  and  allowing  the  growth  of  a  fringe  of  willows, 
which  aided  still  further  to  diminish  its  capacity. 

The  first  effort  to  stop  the  increasing  flow  of  Tone's  Bayou  was  made 
in  18G3,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  T.  P.  Hotchkiss,  then 
confederate  provost  marshal  of  this  district.  At  this  time  the  channel 
known  as  Scopinis  Cut-off  was  made  by  Dr.  Hotchkiss,  with  levies  of 
negro  laborers.  This  channel  was  dug,  from  below,  to  a  depth  of  5 
feet  below  water  surface,  the  river  being  at  a  very  low  stage.  Its  width 
was  30  feet.  In  this  excavation  a  mass  of  old  raft  was  cut  through. 
The  soil  was  the  red  earth  which  gives  the  river  water  its  peculiar  color, 
and  very  tenacious.    The  sides  of  the  cut  were  vertical. 
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This  cut  being  opened,  an  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  levee  or  dam  of 
earth  across  Toue's  Bayou  just  below  its  departure  from  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  dam  was  completed,  but  a  sadden  rise  on  a  Sunday,  when 
the  laborers  were  not  at  work,  swept  it  entirely  away.  Scopinis  Out-ott 
continued  to  enlarge,  and  was  used  as  a  steamboat  channel. 

At  the  time  of  Banks's  Bed  River  expedition  a  levee  was  made  by 
the  confederate  authorities  across  the  old  river,  (at  the  bottom  of  the 
loop,)  to  reduce  the  water  of  Bed  Biver  by  ihcreasing  the  flow  into  Tone's 
Bayou.  A  large  confederate  gun-boa^,  built  at  Sbreveport,  wa^  loaded 
with  earth  and  placed  in  readiness  to  be  sunk  across  Scopinis  Cut-off 
Id  case  of  the  success  of  the  Federal  fleet  in  getting  above  the  sunken 
steamer  "  New  Falls  City "  at  the  mouth  of  Loggy  Bayou.  Scopinis 
Cutoff  was  not  closed,  and  is  at  present  the  only  steamboat  channel  of 
Ked  Biver  at  this  point,  the  levee  across  the  bend  of  the  old  river  re- 
maining above  ordinary  stages  of  water.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
snn'ey  of  the  Baft  Begion  and  obstructions  in  Bed  Biver,  my  attention 
was  particularly  called  to  the  effect  of  the  depletion  of  the  river  by 
*  Toue's  Bay  on.  I  therefore  (directed  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  charge  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  work,  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  river,  with  transit 
and  level  lines  from  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  bends  above  Tone's 
Bayou  to  the  foot  of  Scopinis  Cut-off,  with  a  survey  of  the  bend  of  the 
old  river  from  which  Tone's  Bayou  departs,  and  a  survey  of  the  bayou 
to  Bayou  Pierre..  Also  a  survey  of  the  region  along  the  line  marked 
"Proposed  cut-off,"  (not  my  proposition,)  with  a  series  of  cross-sections, 
soundings,  and  velocity  observations  in  the  river  to  furnish  data  for  com- 
putation of  discharge  of  the  river  above,  below,  and  in  Tone's  Bayou. 

A  tracing  from  a  rough  plat  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  survey  is  transmitted 
herewith,  but  I  regret  to  state  that  the  reduction  of  his  notes  discovers 
such  omissions  and  inaccuracies  that  I  can  refer  to  them  with  confldence 
for  only  a  few  general  results  or  approximations. 

It  will,  however,  require  but  a  few  days — a  week,  perhaps — of  good 
weather,  to  enable  me,  with  one  of  the  two  parties  still  employed,  to 
check  and  correct  Mr.  Calhoun's  notes  and  supplement  the  information 
they  furnish.  There  are  no  levees  on  the  banks  of  that  part  of  the  river 
shown  in  the  tracing,  the  banks  being  generally  above  ordinary  over 
flow.  Hodge's  plantation  front  is  above  highest  high  water,  but  the 
opposite  side  is  subject  to  high  overflows.  In  low  water  the  bends 
shown  above  Tone's  Bayou  are  somewhat  obstructed  by  snags,  and 
several  boats  have  been  sunk  in  the  narrow  river  of  the  first  bend,  and 
near"  Devil's  Elbow.^  Just  below  Devil's  Elbow,  on  the  left  bank,  are 
several  bayous,  one,  "  Lay's  Bayou," of  considerable  size;  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  about  eighty  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  deep.  These  flow 
toward,  and  eventually  into,  Lake  Bisteneau,  whence  the  water  returns 
to  the  river  by  Loggy  Bayou.  No  other  outlets  or  inlets  are  found  on 
either  hand  till  we  reach  Tone's  Bayou,  Here  (at  the  head  of  Scopinis 
Cut-off)  the  current  of  the  river  strikes  the  point  of  the  island,  and  di- 
vides itself  unequally  between  Tone's  Bayou  and  the  cut-off.  At  least 
three-quarters  of  the  water,  at  the  present  stage,  (about  eight  feet  above 
low  water,)  passes  into  the  bayou;  and  that  thisi)roportion  is  yearly  in- 
creasing there  is  the  best  evidence.  That  the  change  will,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  run  the  navigation  of  Bed  Biver  above  Loggy  Bayou,  hardly 
admits  of  a  doubt  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  the  change  seems 
going  on  too  rapidly  to  require  many  years  to  attain  the  result.  To  pre- 
vent this  evil  interested  persons  have  devised  various  plans.  The  most 
obvious  plan  is  to  dam  Toue's  Bayou  either  completely  or  in  part. 
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Another  plan  contemplates  an  extensive  cut-off  along  the  dotted  line 
on  the  map.  It  is  probable  that  this  would  endanger  the  complete  turn- 
ing of  the  river  into  Flat  Eiver,  Eed  Chute  Bayou,  and  the  Lake  Biste- 
neau  region,  which  would  be  a  strong  additional  objection  to  the  general 
ones  to  cut-ofifs.  A  more  detailed  survey  of  this  line  should  be  made, 
and  the  survey  of  the  river  extended  down  to  Loggy  Bayou,  to  obtain 
sufficient  data  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  whole  or  partial  closing  of 
Tone's  Bayou  upon  the  river  and  plantations  below,  as  well  as  to  deter- 
mine the  height  to  be  given  to  a  partial  dam,  should  one  be  considered 
necessary.  The  banks  of  Tone's  Bayou  are  about  eleven  or  twelve  feet 
high,  on  both  sides,  at  the  present  stage.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to 
close  Tone's  Bayou  completely  against  the  highest  overflow ;  but  this 
would  require  a  levee  from  the  west  end  of  the  dam  to  the  high  front  of 
Hodge's  plantation,  and  from  the  east  end,  along  the  old  river,  for  a 
distance  not  yet  determined.  In  highest  overflows  the  water  of  Red 
River  formerly  ran  over  its  banks  into  Bayou  Pierre,  a^ros^  the  lower 
part  of  Eagan's  plantation,  east  of  Tone's  Bayou.  Having  endeavored 
to  avoid  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  plan  to  meet  the  requirements  • 
of  the  case'  till  I  should  have  gathered  all  the  information  available, 
both  from  the  survey  and  from  testimony — the  result  of  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  river — and  hoping  also  to  extend  the  survey,  should  there 
be  means  for  that  purpose,  1  am  not  prepared  to  furnish  accurate  esti- 
mates, nor  am  I  ready  to  decide  in  favor  of  any  particular  plan.  Should 
there  be  no  means  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  river  below  Scopinis 
to  Loggy  Bayou,  it  might  be  reasoned  that,  as  the  river,  before  1850, 
did  find  room  for  its  waters,  without  the  aid  of  Tone's  Bayou,  it  should 
be  made  to  do  so  again.  My  approximate  estimate  of  the  sum  required 
to  close  Tone's  Bayou  completely,  by  an  earth  levee,  (which  can  be  done 
only  at  very  low  water,)  is  $'25,000.  A  dam  built  to  allow  the  higher 
overflows  to  waste  into  Bayou  Pierre  would  be  much  more  expensive, 
as  great  care  would  be  necessary  in  its  construction  to  prevent  washing 
of  the  very  soluble  soil. 

Timber  could  be  procured  in  the  swamps  above  Shreveport,  and  stone 
in  sufficient  quantity  from  the  bluffs  of  Bayou  Pierre,  but  no  plan  or 
estimate  for  such  a  work  can  be  hurriedly  made.  I  beg  leave,  how- 
ever, to  submit  an  estimate  for  the  completion  of  the  survey  to  Loggy 
Bayou,  the  importance  of  which  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  Estimat- 
ing the  distance  by  river  of  Loggy  Bayou  from  Scopinis  at  50  miles,  (by 
Marcotte's  map  of  the  x^arishes  of  Caddo,  Claiborne,  Natchitoches  and 
part  of  Rapides,)  and  estimating  the  progress  at  two  miles  a  day  in 
good  weather,  one  month  would  probably  suffice  for  the  completion,  un- 
der the  direction  of  either  of  the  energetic  assistants  at  present  retained 
on  the  survey  of  the  Raft  Region.  Could  the  work  be  resumed  about 
the  first  of  March  there  would  be  no  extra  expense  for  outfit  ami 
organization  of  parties,  and  the  following  estimate  for  one  month  would 
give  the  total  expense : 

Two  assistants,  one  month,  at  §150  each $S(K)  00 

One  rodman,  one  month,  at  ^100 100  00 

One  rodman,  one  month,  at  $75 75  00 

Two  oarsmen,  one  month,  at  $40 80  00 

One  cook,  one  month,  at  ^40 40  00 

Seven  men  ;  total  pay-roU 595  00 

Provisions  for  7  men,  one  month,  at  $1  per  day  each 217  t.»0 

Contingencies  10  per  cent 81  20 

Total 893  20 
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Sboald  no  more  fnnda  be  available,  the  present  appropriation  for  the 
soirey  of  Bed  Biver  will  be  made  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  Eaft 
Region  in  the  manner  indicated  in  your  letter  of  January  22,  and  also 
to  perfect  Mr.  Calhoun's  work  in  that  part  of  the  river  shown  in  the 
accompanying  tracing. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
"  E.  A.  WOODRUFF, 

First  Lieutenant^  U,  8,  Engineers, 
Captain  C.  W.  Howell, 

United  States  Engineers^  New  Orleans^  La. 

S.  Ex.  55 2 
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42d  Congebss,  \  SENATE.  (  Ex.  Doc. 

2d  Sesmn.      i  }    No.  56. 


LETTER 

FROM  THE 

ACTIIG  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

COMMUNICATING, 

In  compliance  with  a  Senate  resolution  of  March  26,  1872,  information  in 
relation  to  the  lands  in  Louisiana  granted  to  said  State  in  aid  of  the 
Jfiew  Orleans^  Opelousas  and  Oreat  Western  Railroad. 


April.4,  1872. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pablic  Lands  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  (7.,  April  4, 1872. 
Sib  :  In  compliance  with  tbe  Senate  resolution  of  the  26th  ultimo,  1 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
(Ttil  Land-Ofl&ce,  of  the  2d  instant,  in  relation  to  "  the  lands  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  granted  to  said  State  in  aid  of  the  New  Orleans, 
Opelousas  and  Great  Western  Eailroad,  by  an  act  approved  June  3, 
1S56,  and  which  were  declared  forfeited  to  the  United  States  by  act 
approved  July  14, 1870." 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  E.  COWBN, 
Acting  Secretary, 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Vice-Presidentj  and  President  of  the  Senate. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land-Office, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  April  2,  1872. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  referred  Senate 
resolution  of  26th  ultimo,  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "  to 
transmit  to  the  Senate  any  information  showing  what  action,  if  any,  has 
been  taken  reg^arding  the  lands  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  granted  to 
said  State  in  aid  of  the  New  Orleans,  Opelousas  and  Great  Western 
fiailroad  by  act  approved  June  3, 1856,  and  which  were  declared  for- 
feited to  the  United  States  by  act  approved  July  14, 1870."  In  answer, 
i  respectfully  report  the  following : 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  issuing  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  district 
land  officers  in  Louisiana,  this  oflttce,  on  the  17th  August,  1870,  (copy 
berewith,)  requested  the  governor  to  furnish  a  list  with  the  proper  cer- 
tificate attached  thereto,  descriptive  of  the  tracts  disposed  of  by  said 
State. 

2.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1871,  this  office  again  called  upon  the  gover- 
nor (copy  herewith)  to  furnish  the  desired  list. 
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3.  In  response  to  this  second  letter,  the  governor  directed  his  secre- 
tary, O.  D.  Bragdon,  esq.,  .Tune  14,  .1871,  to  acknowledge  its  receipt  and 
furnish  a  copy  of  letter  from  the  State  register,  stating  what  action  had 
been  taken  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Louisi- 
ana, approved  3l8t  May,  1871,  (copies  herewith,)  from  which  it  appears 
said  State  register  had  made  arrangements  to  procure  the  lists  of  sale 
and  plats  by  said  State. 
The  above  is  all  the  information  that  has  reached  this  office. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  CUETIS, 

Acting  Commissioner. 
Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


DBPAETlfElTT  OP  THK  IkTBRIOR, 

Genebal  Land-Office, 

August  17,  1870. 
Sir:  By  the  act  of  Congress  approTed  14th  Jnly,  1870,  entitled  "An  act  to  declare 
forfeited  to  the  United  States  certain  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  aid  in 
constructing  a  railroad  therein/^  copy  herewith  inclosed,  which  applies  to  the  grant 
made  to  said  State  June  3,  1856,  for  the  New  Orleans,  Opelonsas  and  Great  Western 
Railroad. 

In  view  of  issuing  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  district  land  ofiQcers  for  the  dis- 
posal of  such  lands  which  have  not  heen  disposed  of  by  the  State  nnder  said  grants,  I 
have  the  honor  to  reqnest  to  be  furnished  with  a  list,  and  the  necessary  certificates 
attached  thereto,  descriptive  of  the  tracts  so  disposed  of  by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  aud 
which  are  embraced  in  I  he  certified  schedules  nimished  the  governor  October  8,  1859, 
and  January  29, 1861,  giving  all  the  particulars  of  sale  and  date,  by  whom  and  to  whom 
made,  and  under  whai;  authority. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

ComtMananer, 
His  Excellency  H.  C.  Warmoth, 

Governor  of  Laumana^  New  Orleans^  Loumana* 

Departmext  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land-Ofwce, 
Washington,  D,  C,  May  5,  1871. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  yonr  attention  to  our  communication,  dated  17th 
August  last,  copy  herewith,  requesting  list  and  the  necessary  certificate  to  be  attached 
thereto,  descriptive  of  the  tracts  disposed  of  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  along  the  line 
and  limits  of  the  New  Orleans,  Opelousas  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  in  order  to  issue 
the  necessarv  instructions  to  the  district  land  officers  to  restore  such  lands  declared 
forfeited  t-o  the  United  Stat«s  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  14,  1870. 
Your  early  attention  to  the  matter  is  respectfully  requested. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIS  DRUBfMOND, 

Commimioner. 
His  Excellency  H.  C.  Warmoth, 

Governor  of  Xouurtana,  Xew  OrleanSf  Louisian4i^ 

State  of  Louisiaha,  Executive  Department, 

New  OrleanSf  June  14, 187SL 
Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  his  excellency  the  goTemor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr 
communication  of  May  5,  and  to  inclose  a  copy  of  a  communication  received  at  tbi» 
office  from  the  register  of  State  lands,  in  answer  to  yonr  letter  of  above  date,  referred 
to  him  for  information. 
Very  respectfully 

O.  D,  BRAGDON, 

Private  Seeretarf- 
Hon.  Willis  Drummond, 

Commissioner  General  Land-Offi<Xf  Washington,  2>.  C. 
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State  Land-Office  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  June  14,  1871. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Commissioner 
of  tbe  General  Land-Ofllce,  which  was  referred  to  this  office  with  a  request  for  informa^ 
tioQ  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  lands  within  the  grant  to  the  New  Orleans,  Opelousas 
and  Great  Western  Railroad  Company. 

I  have  made  arrangements  to  procure  the  lists  of  sale  and  plats  representing  them, 
in  accordance  with  sec.  10  of  act  Na  104  of  the  general  assembly,  approved  May  31, 

Very  respectfully, 

HUGH  J.  CAMPBELL, 

Register, 
ffis  £xcelleDcy  H.  C.  Warmoth, 

G^wemor  of  Louisiana, 
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MESSAGE 

FROM  THB 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ACCOMPANYING 

Information  called  for  by  a  Senateresolutionof  January  ISj  1872,  in  relation 
to  the  correspondence  ichich  Juts  passed  between  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  relating  to  the  dues  now  collected  in  the 
latter  country  from  merchant-shipping  for  the  support  of  light-houses 
and  beacons. 


April  5, 1872. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stoics  : 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  18th  of  January 
last,  relating  to  British  light-house  dues,  I  transmit  herewith  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  documents  which  accompanied  it. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Washington,  April  2, 1872. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington^  April  2,  1872. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  18th  of  January  last,  requesting  the  President,  if  the 
public  interest  shall  allow,  to  communicate  to  that  body  "  the  corres- 
pondence which  has  passed  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  relating  to  the  dues  now  collected  in  the  lat- 
ter country  from  merchani-shipping  for  the  support  of  light-houses  and 
beacons,  with  a  view  to  renewing  the  application  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment, at  the  proper  time,  for  the  relief  of  the  shipping  interest  from 
these  charges,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  light-house  system  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  public  revenue,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
and  practice  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  has  lighted 
it^  coasts  and  harbors  for  the  free  use  of  the  ships  of  all  nations,"  has 
the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President  a  copy  of  the  papers  mentioned 
in  the  subjoined  list,  which  contain  all  the  information  on  the  records  or 
files  of  this  Department  calle<l  for  by  the  resolution. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

HAMILTON  FISH. 

The  Presxpent. 
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'List  of  accompanying  papers. 

Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clayton,  No.  47,  2Gtli  April,  1850,  with  an? 
accompaniment. 
Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  No.  38,  3d  October,  1850,  (extract) 
Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Webster,  No.  84,  24th  October,  1850,  (extract.) 
Same  to  ^ame.  No.  93,  3d  January,  1851,  with  accompaniments. 
Same  to  same,  No.  95, 10th  January,  1851,  with  an  accompaniment 
Same  to  same,  No.  99,  7th  February,  1851,  (extract) 
Same  to  same,  No.  100,  14th  February,  1851,  (extract)  with  accompa- 
niments. 

Same  to  same,  No.  102,  21st  If'ebruary,  1851,  (extract,)  with  an  accom- 
paniment. 
Same  to  same.  No.  206,  30th  September,  1852,  (extract.) 


Mr.  Latcrence  to  Mr.  Clayton. 

No.  47.]  Legation  op  the  United  States, 

London^  April  26,  1850. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  copy  of  a  note  from  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  in  reply  to  one  a^ldressed  to  him  on  the  subject  of  a  light-house  iu 
Niagara  Eiver.  I  have  before  brought  this  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  Her  Majesty's  government,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  governor  gen- 
eral of  Canada.    A  copy  of  the  note  I  then  received  was  sent  to  you. 

In  connection  with  this  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  government  still  maintains  the  tax  upon  our  vessels  for  the 
support  of  light-houses.  This  is  a  serious  matter  to  our  na\igating  in- 
terest, and,  it  appears  to  me,  should,  under  the  existing  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  be  abolished.  If  I  am  instructed  to  call  upon 
this  government  to  abolish  the  light-dues  upon  American  vessels,  I  will 
enter  upon  the  work  without  delay,  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  the 
object.  I  have  already  spoken  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
on  the  subject.  In  case  you  should  send  instructions,  I  will  thank  you 
to  give  me  the  history  of  our  system,  expenses,  number  of  light-houses, 
extent  of  coast,  and  such  other  facts  as  I  might  find  useful  in  pressing 
the  matter  upon  the  British  government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE^ 

Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  StatCj  WasMngtan^  J).  C. 


[Inclosure.] 

Mr,  Palnieraton  to  Mr.  Latcrence. 

Foreign  Office,  Jpril  24, 1S5<>, 
Sir:  I  have  the  houor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  in«it. 
respecting  the  erection  of  a  light-house  on  Horse-Shoe  Reef,  in  Niagara  River,  autl   1 
have  to  state  to  you  that  your  letter  has  been  communicated  to  Her  Majesty*^  aecrv 
tary  of  stat«  for  the  colonial  department,  for  his  lordship's  consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  sir,  your  most  <ibedient,  humble  -^^rt 
vant, 

PALM£RST0X. 
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Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Lawrence. 
[Extract.] 

yo.  38.J  DeparTjMent  of  State, 

Washington,  October  3, 1850. 

Sir:  ♦  *  *  *  *  *  I  have 

•caused  to  be  procured  from  the  Fifth  Auditor,  who  is  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  Light-House  Establishment  of  the  United  States, 
the  information  you  ask  for  in  your  No.  47,  respecting  the  history  of  our 
system,  its  expenses,  number  of  lights,  &c.  It  will  be  found  in  a  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  dated 
May  25, 1842,  and  other  printed  papers*,  two  copies  of  which  are  here- 
with transmitted.  A  careful  examination  of  them  will  show  that  the 
Light-House  Establishment  of  the  United  States,  in  point  of  usefulness, 
extent,  efficiency,  and  economy,  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
other  country.  You^re  authorized  to  call  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
jrovernment  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  fact  that  British  vessels  are  not 
liable  in  United  States  ports  to  any  tax  for  the  support  of  light-houses. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  but  a  simple  act  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  to  reciprocate  this  liberal  policy :  and  you  are  accordingly  re- 
quested to  ask  that  the  exaction  of  light-dues  from  vessels  of  the  United 
States  trading  with  British  ports  may,  in  future,  be  dispensed  wim. 

You  would  do  well,  before  entering  upon  this  negotiation,  to  peruse 
the  parliamentary  papers  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  published 
relating  to  the  subject  of  light-houses,  &c. ;  and  I  would  especially  refer 
you  to  the  volume  entitled  "  Eeport  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Light- 
liouses,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix  and  Index,'' 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  1st  of  August,  1845, 
in  which  the  committee,  after  mature  consideration,  say  that  they  are 
of  opinion,  and  distinctly  recommend  to  that  body,  that  all  expenses 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  light-houses,  floating-lights,  buoys, 
and  beacons,  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be  henceforth  de- 
frayed out  of  the  public  revenue. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  Esq.,  d-c,  cfco.,  cfcc. 


[Extract.] 

'So.  84.].  Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Webster. 

United  States  Legation, 

London,  October  24, 1850. 
SiK  :******  My  thanks  are  due  to  your- 
self, as  also  to  Mr.  Pleasanton,  for  the  information  furnished  respecting 
our  light-house  system,  with  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted at  an  early  day.  I  shall  not  fail  to  examine,  also,  the  parlia- 
mentary papers,  generally,  to  which  you  refer,  and  particularly  the  re- 
port of  the  1st  of  August,  1845,  before  availing  myself  of  the  authority 
yon  have  given  me  "to  call  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  government 
to  the  subject." 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWEENCE. 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Webster. 

No.  93.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

LondoUj  January  3, 185L 

Sib  :  In  obedience  to  the  instructions  contained  in  your  No.  38, 1  liave? 
after  the  preparation  you  suggested,  addressed  a  note  to  Lord  Paliners- 
ton,  setting  forth  the  injustice  of  the  present  system  of  light-daes  ia 
the  United  Kingdom  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
now  the  honor  to  inclose  a  copy  of  the  same.  Upon  investigation  I  find 
this  tax  to  be  much  larger  than  I  had  anticipated,  and  I  have,  UDder 
your  instructions,  requested  its  entire  abolition  as  an  act  of  simple  jus- 
tice toward  the  United  States. 

Our  citizens  now  contribute  annually  toward  the  support,  not  of  the 
lights,  but  of  the  light-house  system  of  the  United  Kingdom,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  this  amount  is  constantly  in- 
creasing from  the  extension  of  our  commerce.  Of  the  large  revenue 
derived  from  British  light-houses,  (last  year  it  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  eighteen  thousand  pounds,)  but  a  small  part  is  expended  in  main- 
taining  lights.  The  rest  is  devoted  to  other  and  very  different  purpo8e6. 
This  government  can,  if  it  pleases,  purchase  every  light-house,  baoy, 
and  beacon,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  abolish  a  tax  the  burden  of 
whidh  falls  with  peculiar  force  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
since  we  give  the  use  of  our  lights  upon  coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  to  competing  nations  without  charge.  The  cob- 
struction  of  new  light-houses  in  the  United  States  must  be  contiooed, 
and  the  expenses  of  maintaining  them  must  increase  year  by  year.  I 
venture  to  suggest  to  your  consideration  the  expediency,  in  case  Great 
Britain  continues  the  present  tax  upon  our  vessels  for  the  use  of  hghtf 
and  in  view  of  giving  our  own  ships  the  benefit  of  our  free  system,  thai 
similar  measures  be  adopted  on  our  part  toward  all  countries  that  will 
not  reciprocate  our  liberal  policy.  I  hope,  however,  that  Her  Msyestr'i 
ministers  will  view  the  question  in  a  light  that  will  produce  ctoaogeJ 
sufficient  to  satisfy  our  reasonable  demands. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWKENCE. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 

Secretary  of  State,  WashingtoHj  D.  C 


1  luclosare.] 

Mr,  Lawrence  to  Mr,  P^lmer$ton, 

United  States  Legatiox, 

138  Piocadillyf  December  31,  ItJH. 

The  undersii^ed,  euvoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Unitfi 
States  of  America,  has  the  honor,  under  instruction  from  his  Government,  to  invite  <i 
attention  of  Viscount  Palmerston,  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretary  of  stat«  for  fbreig 
affairs,  to  the  suhject  of  the  light-daes  exacted  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Uait« 
States  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  nearlv  two  yeara  since  Her  Majesty's  government  determined  to  respond  to  ti 
invitation  of  the  United  States  made  to  the  world  many  years  ago,  and  recomineiHl* 
Parliament  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  navigation  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  cob 
raerce  of  the  two  nations  haa  been  conduct^  for  now  iust  one  year  on  the  reciprw 
basis  established  in  accordance  with  such  recommendation.  The  United  States  vi 
Great  Britain  to  carry  out  this  principle — to  establish  reciprocity  in  fact  as  well  w  * 
name,  to  do  justice  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  light-houses,  floating-lights,  buoys,  and  beacons  on  the  whole  sea  and  lake  c<m 
and  rivers  of  the  United  States,  were  constructed  and  are  maintained  by  the  FedcrJ 
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Government,  an  annual  appropriation  being  made  by  Congress  for  these  objects.  No 
li<;ht-due8  of  any  kind  arc  levied,  either  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  on  ships  of 
forei^  nations. "  In  the  year  1792  there  were  but  ten  lights  in  the  Union.  In  the  year 
1848  there  were  two  hundred  and  seventy  light-houses,  thirty  floating  lights,  a  thou- 
sand  buoys,  besides  numerous  fixed  beacons.  There  are  probably  at  this  time,  includ- 
ing those  under  construction  on  the  Pacific  coast,  more  than  three  hundred  light- 
bonses,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  fioating-lights,  buoys,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  given  to  the  use  of  the  world  by  the  United  States,  without  tax  or  charge. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  not  met  with  a  corresponding  liberality  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  reciprocity  intended  to  he  established  by  the  navi- 
gation law  of  last  year,  and  so  much  to  be  wished  for  between  the  two  greatest  oom> 
m^rcial  nations  of  the  globe,  will  not  be  realized  if  American  tonnage  continues 
subjected  to  onerous  lightniiu^s  in  Great  Britain,  while  British  vessels  enjoy,  with- 
ont  pay,  the  lights,  &c.,  upon  the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

Tbo  undersigned  is  not  unaware  that  the  system  of  light-dues  in  this  country  is 
somewhat  complicated.  But  he  believes  that,  as  reforms  have  been  made  in  many 
other  laws  and  customs,  adopted  in  former  ages,  under  a  difierent  state  of  society,  so 
changes  can  be  made  in  these,  adapting  them  more  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  liberal  jwlicy  of  other  nations. 

In  illustration  of  the  onerous  and  unequal  operation  of  the  present  system  of  lights 
in  Great  Britain  upon  American  commerce,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  ask  Vis- 
connt  Palmerston's  atteu  tion  to  a  few  examples. 

The  American  mail-steamers  entering  at  Liverpool  pay  for  light-dues  the  sum  of 
sixty-two  pounds  (£62)  for  each  voyage.  If  the  British  steamers  were  subjected  to 
the  same  charge  in  American  x>orts,  it  would  amount  annually  to  the  great  sum  of 
thirty-two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds,  (£3,224.)  Two  steamers,  the  Washington, 
and  Hermann,  running  from  New  York  to  Bremen,  and  touching  on  the  way  at  South- 
ampton, paid,  last  year,  light-dues  to  the  amount  of  eight  huudred  pounds,  (£800,) 
includiug  the  charges  for  the  Heligoland  Light,  which,  the  undersigned  is  informed, 
they  have  never  seen.  The  steamer  Franklin,  running  between  New  York  and  Havre, 
ami  touching  at  Cowes,  but  without  anchoring,  merely  to  land  its  mails,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  light-dues,  which  have  been  paid  by  order  of  Trinity  House,  but  under  pro- 
test of  the  consignees.  One  commercial  house  in  New  York,  running  sixteen  ships 
between  that  port,  Liverpool,  and  London,  paid,  last  year,  for  such  dues,  twenty-four 
hundred  ninety-eight  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  sixpence,  (£2,498  3*.  6d.)  Another 
imencan  shipping  house  paid  for  lights,  in  1849,  the  sum  of  twenty-two  hundred  and 
lifty  two  pounds,  (£2,2.52.) 

The  undersigned  will  not  multiply  individual  examples  of  the  amount  of  this  tax. 
The  number  of  American  ships  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
nine  months  ending  October  1,  1850,  was  six  hundred  and  two,  (602,)  with  a  tonnage 
of  fonr  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  nine  hundred,  (473,900.)  If  one-fourth  be 
added  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  the  total  will  be  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two 
(752)  ships,  and  about  six  hundred  thousand  tons,  being  an  average  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  (600)  tons  to  each  ship.  Assuming  this  calculation  to  be  substantially  correct, 
it  appears  from  the  trade-lisC  that  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine  (3,909) 
American  vessels  have  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  four  years, 
'with  a  tonnage  of  two  millions  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  (2,422,492.)  During  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  American  ves- 
sels entered  iu  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  seventy-eight  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
(7,872,)  with  an  aggregate  of  four  million  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-five  f 4,681,925)  tons. 

The  light-dues  are  not  the  same  in  all  the  port-s  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  rate 
at  Liverpool  is  tenpence  halfpenny^  (lO^rf.,)  or  elevenpence,  (IW.,)  whereas  in  London 
the  charge  is  thirteenpence  (I'M.)  per  ton.  If  the  average  is  taken  at  one  shilling  (U.) 
per  ton,  a  ship  of  eight  hundred  (800)  tons  would  pay  forty  pounds,  (£40,)  and  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-two  (752)  ships,  with  six  hundred  thousand  (600,000)  tons  register, 
^onld  pay  about  thirty  thousand  pounds,  (£30,000,)  or  one  hundred  forty-six  thousand 
dollars  ($146,000)  annually;  audit  is  not  probable  that  the  amount  of  tonnage  will 
decrease  in  coming  years.  Thirty-nine  hundred  and  nine  (3,909)  American  ships  must 
have  paid,  with  a  tonnage  of  two  millions  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  (2,422,492,)  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
pounds,  (£121,000,)  or  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  (|600,000.)  And  within 
ten  years  last  past  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  has  contributed  upon  seven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy  two  (7,872)  vessels,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which 
was  four  millions  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
(4.681,985,)  the  immediate  sum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  pounds, 
(£234,000,)  or  over  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ($1,100,000,)  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  light-house  system  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  the  last  year  there  appears  to  have  been  levied  upon  the  shipping  of  the  world 
for  light-duep,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  between  four  and  five  hundrecl  thousand  pounds^ 
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Of  this  one-fourteenth  part  was  paid  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  while  the  British 
subjects,  with  a  fleet  doubtless  equally  large  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  have 
not  been  taxed  at  all  for  the  maintenance  of  lights.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  view  of  its  own  liberality,  is  justifiable  in  asking  Her  Majesty's  government 
to  do  away  with  this  CTeat  inequality,  and  remove  this  restriction  on  commerce. 

The  undersigned  believes  that  no  other  nation  levies  so  heavy  a  tax  upon  ships  in 
the  form  of  light-dues  as  this.  There  are  in  the  United  States  many  more  light-houses, 
&c.,  &c.,  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Yet  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new,  the  repair  of  old  light-houses,  and  the  maintenance  of  both,  does  not  equal 
one-fifth  of  the  annual  amount  raised  for  this  purpose  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
tax  on  the  shipping  coming  into  its  ports. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  expresses  the  wish  that 
Her  Majesty's  government  niay  take  this  grave  subject  into  consideration  ;  that  it  may 
speedily  set  free  American  shipping  from  so  unequal  and  so  onerous  a  restriction ;  that 
it  may  complete  its  great  measures  for  commercial  freedom,  and  may  thus  increase 
still  more  the  intercommunication  which  is  already  producing  so  happy  results. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Viscount  Palmerston 
the  assurances  of  his  distinguished  consideration. 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

Viscount  Palmerston,  ^c,  ^*c.,  4'c. 


Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Webster, 

:^o.  95.]  United  States  Legation, 

London^  January  10,  1851. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  copy  of  a  note  from  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, dated  the  7th  instant,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  note  on  the 
subject  of  the  light-dues,  and  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 
Hon.  Daniel  Webstee, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[iDclosare.] 
Mt\  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Foreign  Office,  January  7,  1851. 

The  nndersiji^ed,  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  has 
the  honor  to  inform  Mr.  Lawrence,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pLenipotentiarv 
from  the  United  States  of  America  at  this  court,  that  he  has  received  and  has  referred 
to  the  proper  department  of  Her  Mj^jesty's  government  the  note  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
addressed  to  the  undersigned  on  the  31st  ultimo,  relative  t4>  the  light-dues  which  are 
levied  on  American  shipping  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  Mr.  Lawrence  the  assurances  of  his  high- 
est consideration. 

PALMERSTON. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  ^-c,  «J-c.,  4c- 


Mr.  Latcrence  to  Mr.  Webst^. 

[Extract.] 

Xo.  99.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  February  7, 1851. 

Sra:  •  *  *  *  *  • 

I  have  just  received  from  the  Foreign  Office  a  reply  to  my  note  on  the 
subject  of  light-dues.     Her  Majesty's  government  declines  abolishing 
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tbem  on  the  ground  of  want  of  power,    I  shall  send  a  copy  by  the 
steamer  of  next  week. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWEENCE. 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 

Secretary  of  StatCj  Washington^  D.  C 


Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Webster, 
[Extract.] 

No.  100.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  February  14, 1851. 
Sir:  #••#*» 

I  have  also  the  honor  to  inclose  herein  the  reply  of  this  government 
relative  to  the  imposition  of  light-dues  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  within  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with  my  re- 
ply to  the  same,  which  I  hope  will  be  approved  by  the  President.  I  do 
not  despair  of  obtaining  an  amelioration  of  this  heavy  tax  upon  our 
commerce,  as  the  ship-owners  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  again  taken 
Tip  the  question  and  mean  to  press  it  upon  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  only  about  one-third 
of  the  amount  of  light-dues  levied  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  ex- 
pended in  the  support  of  the  light-house  establishment.  The  whole 
system  is  entirely  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  exist  in  a  country  professing 
to  exhibit  for  imitation  an  example  of  the  advantages  of  reciprocity  in 
matters  of  navigation.  I  thought  it  just  to  ourselves  that  the  question 
should  be  brought  to  the  consideration  of  this  government;  and  wise 
to  present  at  this  time  the  difference  between  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can systems,  as  it  may  hereafter  be  of  consequence  in  the  conduct  of 
future  negotiations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWllEXCE. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 

^Secretary  of  State,  Washingtonj  D.  C, 


[Inclostire.] 
Mr.  Palmerston  to  Mr,  Laivrence. 

Foreign  Office,  February  6,  1851. 

The  andersigned,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
has  the  honor  to  inform  Mr.  Lawrence,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiarj'  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  this  court,  that  Her  Majesty's  government  has 
had  under  its  consideration  the  note  which  Mr.  Lawrence  addressed  to  the  undersized 
on  the  3l8t  of  December,  complaining  that  heavy  light-dues  are  levied  on  American 
shipping  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  no  dues  of  the  same  kind  are 
charged  upon  British  ships  frequenting  the  ports  of  the  United  States ;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  says  that  he  is  instructed  by  his  Government  to  request  that  measures  may  be 
taken  in  order  that  American  vessels  may  enjoy  in  British  x>orts,  in  regard  to  exemption 
^H)th  from  light-dues  and  from  other  similar  charges,  the  same  iS vantages  which 
British  vessels  enjoy  in  the  port«  of  the  United  States. 

In  reply,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  state  that  the  difference  between  the 
treatment  of  British  vessels  in  American  ports  and  that  of  American  vessels  in  British 
l>ort8  in  regard  to  light-dues,  is  a  consequence  of  the  difference  which  exists  between 
the  system  oii  which  coast  lights  are  maintained  in  the  United  States,  and  the  system 
on  which  such  lights  are  maintained  in  the  United  Kingdom.    In  the  United  States  the 
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coast-lights  are  erected  and  maiutained  by  the  Federal  Goverumeut,  and  the  expenses 
connected  with  those  lights  form  part  of  the  general  expenditure  of  that  Government. 
The  Federal  Government,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  determine  whether  it  shall  reimburse 
itself  for  this  outlay  by  levying  light-dues  upon  shipping ;  or  whether,  on  the  whole,  it 
may  not  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  Unite«l  States,  aad  more  conducive  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation,  that  this  charge  should  be  borne  by  the  public 
^  revenue,  and  that  the  commerce  of  the  Union  should  be  freed  from  auy  burden  in  the 
'  «hape  of  light-dues  upon  vessels  frequenting  the  ports  of  the  Union.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  having  power  to  decide  this  question,  has  determined,  wisely  as 
Her  Majesty's  government  think,  as  well  as  liberally,  to  free  the  commerce  of  the  Union 
from  any  burden  on  this  account,  and  to  defray  out  of  the  national  revenue  the  actual 
cost  of  erecting  and  of  maintaining  the  coast-lights. 

If  the  coast-lights  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  established  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  if  they  had  been  erected  and  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  if 
they  were  managed  and  administered  by  a  department  of  the  state,  it  is  possible  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  might  think  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  general  interests 
of  the  nation  that  the  system  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  these  matters  should  be 
adopted  in  this  country,  and  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  should  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  light-dues. 

But  the  British  government  has  not  the  power  to  deal  with  this  matter  as  it  pleases. 
The  various  lights  which  are  establishe<l  round  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  erected  and  are  maintained  by  various  corporate  bodies,  and  those  corporate 
bodies  are  entitled  by  patents  and  by  acts  of  Parliament  to  levy  certain  dues  upon  ship- 
ping in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  income  for  paying  interest  on  the  capital  laid  out 
in  the  construction  of  the  lights,  and  for  providing  the  means  requisite  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  maintaining  those  lights.  Her  Majesty's  government  have  no  right  or 
power  to  order  these  corporate  bodies  to  abstain  from  levying  these  dues ;  and  these 
dues  could  not  be  made  to  cease  unless  Parliament  was  to  vote  such  sums  as  would  be 
necessary  to  buy  up  for  the  public  the  interest  which  the  private  parties  concerned 
have  in  these  lights,  nor  unless  Parliament  were  at  the  same  time  to  authorize  the 
government  to  abolish  light-dues  for  the  future,  and  were  to  charge  upon  the  public 
revenue  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  lights. 

The  expediency  of  adopting  such  a  course  has  indeed  from  time  to  time  been  sng- 
nested,  but  the  question  has  not  hitherto  been  considered  with  a  view  to  auy  practical 
decision. 

Her  Majesty's  government,  however,  cannot  admit  that  the  difference  which  exists 
between  the  system  which  prevails  in  the  United  States  and  that  which  subsists  in 
Great  Britain  in  regard  to  cgast-lights,  has  the  effect  of  infringing  upon  that  principle 
of  commercial  reciprocity  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  1815.  It  is  no  part  of  the  engagements  of  that  treaty  that 
the  internal  system  and  local  arrangements  of  the  two  countries  upon  commercial  mat- 
ters shall  be  the  same.  But  the  principle  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  181.5  is,  that  tiie  vessels  of  each  country  shall,  in  the 
ports  of  the  other,  be  treated  in  regard  to  duties  and  charges  in  the  same  manner,  and 
on  the  same  footing,  as  national  vessels ;  and  this  stipulation  is  strictly  observed  in 
regard  to  the  light-dues  which  are  levied  upon  American  vessels  in  British  ports,  for  no 
other  or  higher  light-dues  are  levied  in  those  ports  upon  American  vessels  than  are 
levied  in  those  ports  upon  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

But  if  the  British  light-dues  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  any  infringement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  which  forms  the  basis  of*the  treaty  of  1815,  neither  can  they  be 
considered  as  in  any  degree  conflicting  with  the  liberal  principle  upon  which  the  present 
navigation  law  of  Great  Britain  is  founded.  For  that  navigation  law  relates  to  the 
admission  of  foreign  ships  into  British  ports  with  certain  goods  on  board,  and  coming 
from  certain  voyages,  which  goods  and  voyages  would,  before  the  passing  of  that  law, 
have  involved  an  exclusion  from  a  British  port;  but  that  law  has  no  reference  i) 
light-dues  or  harbor-dues,  nor  does  it  make  auy  mention  of  such  matters,  and  it  can- 
not, therefore,  be  appealed  to  as  requiring  for  its  complete  executiou  that  any  change 
should  be  made  in  such  matters. 

Her  Majesty's  government  are  quite  ready  to  discuss  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  auy  question  which  may  arise  in  regard  to  any  supposed  incompleteness  in  the 
mutual  application  of  that  principle  of  reciprocity  in  matters  of  navigation  which  is 
contained  in  the  act  12  and  13  Vict,  cap.  2d ;  but  willing  and  desirous  as  they  are 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  act  to  the  fullest  extent  with  respect  to  all 
countries  which  are  disposed,  as  the  United  States  have  declared  themselves  to  be,  to 
pursue  a  similar  course,  yet  Her  Majesty's  government  cannot  admit  the  force  of  argu- 
ments founded  upon  a  constructive  application  of  that  law,  to  matters  which  are  wholly 
beyond  the  range  of  its  enactments. 

The  undersigned  requests  Mr.  Lawrence  to  accept  the  assurance  of  his  highest  con- 
sideration. 

PALMERSTON. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  ^c,  ^'c,  4'(^ 
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[IncloAoro.] 
Mr,  Lawrence  to  Mr,  Palmerston, 

United  States  Legation, 

i:W  Piccadilly,  February  12,  1^51. 

The  nndersi^ed,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  UnitM 
Stat€8  of  America^^has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  Viscount 
Palmerston,  Her  Britannic  Mjyesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  nfiairs,  of 
the  6th  instant,  in  reply  to  the  former  note  of  the  undersigne*!  to  Lord  Palmerston  on 
the  gabject  of  tue  imposition  of  light-dues  on  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  within 
the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  will  not  fail  to  transmit  a  copy  to  his  Govern- 
ment by  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  andersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  correct  an  error  into  which  Her 
Hajtttv's  government  seem  to  have  fallen  with  reference  to  the  request  made  by  the 
nndereigned  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject. 

The  (S>vemment  of  the  United  States  is  not  unaware  of  the  difference  between  the 
system  on  which  coast-li^ht«  are  maintained  in  the  United  States  and  the  system  on 
whidi  such  lights  are  maintained  in  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  the  under- 
signed alluded  to  that  d  ifference  in  the  former  communication  he  had  the  honor  to 
make  to  Viscount  Palmerston  with  reference  to  them.  That  fact  does  not,  however, 
diminish  the  pressure  of  this  tax  upon  the  shipping  of  the  United  States,  and,  while 
the  undersigned  disclaims  all  intention  of  discussing  the  particular  mode  by  which  the 
hghts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  maintained,  he  still  cherishes  the  hope  that  there  is 
nothing  in  that  system  to  prevent  the  changes  for  which  his  Government  has  asked. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  rest  this  request  on  the  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion of  l?il5.  Lord  Palmerston  justly  says  that  *'It  is  no  part  of  the  engagements  of 
that  treaty  that  the  internal  system  and  local  arrangements  of  the  two  countries  upon 
commercial  matters  shall  be  the  same.'' 

Neither  does  it  seek  to  view  the  present  navigation  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
hT)erating  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  from  this  tax.  Were  that  the  case,  there 
Would  have  been  no  occasion  to  instruct  the  undersigned  to  make  the  communication 
of  the  31st  of  December  last. 

The  Federal  Government  rests  this  request  solely  on  the  fact  that  the  commerce  of 
On&t  Britain  enjoys  without  charge  the  lights,  beacons,  and  buoys  maintained  by  the 
Vidttd  States  on  a  coast  several  thousand  miles  in  extent,  while  the  commerce  of  the 
I'&ited  States  is  heavily  taxed  for  the  support  of  similar  lights,  beacons,  and  buoys  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  asks  Her  Majesty's  government  to  meet 
tbehberality  of  the  United  States  with  a  reciprocal  liberality ;  and  as  an  additional  rea- 
»nfor  granting  the  request  it  points  to  the  present  commercial  policy  of  the  two 
itttiona,  founded,  professedly,  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity ;  and  it  invites  Her  Majes- 
ty's government  to  extend  tne  principle  still  further,  and  treat  the  commerce  of  the 
I  oited  States  as  liberally  as  the  United  States  treats  the  commerce  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  nndersigned  trusts  that  no  question  will  arise  in  regard  to  any  supposed  incom- 
pleteness in  the  mutual  application  of  that  principle  of  reciprocity  in  matters  of  navi- 
l^ition  contained  in  the  act  12  and  13  Vict.,  cap.  i^,  to  render  necessary  the  discussion 
faff  which  Viscount  Palmerston  expresses  the  readiness  of  Her  M^je8ty's  government. 

The  nndersigned  has  great  pleasure  in  learning  that  the  expediency  of  adopting  such 
teoorse  as  that  of  the  United  States  has  been  from  time  to  time  suggested,  and  renews 
tbe  expression  of  the  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  government  may  devise  some  way  to  re- 
>u?e  or  to  lighten  this  burden  which  now  falls  so  heavily  on  the  commerce  of  the 
Tiiited  States. 

The  undersigned  requests  Viscount  Palmerston  to  accept  the  assurance  of  his  dis- 
tisgnished  consideration. 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

Viscount  Palmerstox,  ^c,  ifo,,  4-0, 

8.  Ex.  57 2 
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Mr.  Laxcrence  to  Mr.  Webster. 

[Extract.] 

No.  102.]  Legation  of  the  United  Stated, 

London,  February  21,  1851. 
Sir:  •**••• 

I  have  also  the  honor  to  inclose  a  note  from  Loid  Palraerston,  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  my  second  note  on  the  subject  of  light-dues. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWEENCE. 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 

Secretary  of  State,  Wa^shington,  D.  C. 


Ilnclosnre.] 
Mr.  Palmerston  to  Mr,  Latcrence, 

Foreign  Office,  February  15, 1851. 

The  undersized.  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretary  of  Btat«  for  foreign  aflfairs,  has 
the  honor  to  inform  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  United  States  minister  at  this  court,  that  he 
lias  received  and  referred  to  the  proper  department  of  Her  Majesty's  government  the 
note  which  Mr.  Lawrence  addressed  to  the  undersigned  on  the  12th  instant,  relative  to 
the  lightHdues  Vhich  are  levied  on  American  shipping  in  the  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  Mr.  Lawrence  the  assurance  of  his  high- 
est consideration. 

palmeeston. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  Esq.,  ^-c,  ifc,  ^-c. 


Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Webster. 

[Extract.] 

No.  206.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  September  30, 1852. 
Sie:  #*•*** 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Department,  I  urged  upon 
this  government  the  propriety  of  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  the  dueji 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  light-houses.  The  application 
was  not  successful,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  met  by  a  positive 
refusal.  And  I  am  not  without  hope,  since  other  foreign  powers,  as  well 
as  British  ship-owners,  are  united  with  us,  that  at  an  early  day  a  way 
will  be  found  for  effecting  this  reform.  Though  the  Department  has 
not  noticed  my  efforts,  1  have  not  failed  to  bear  the  subject  constantly  in 
mind. 

The  light-house  on  the  Bahamas  for  which  1  was  instructed  to  ask 
has  not  yet  been  granted.  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  urged  it  upon  the 
government,  in  interviews,  and  I  think  they  will  decide  to  erect  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWEEXCE. 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster. 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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LETTER 

FROM 

THE    SECRETARY    OF    ¥AR, 

COMMUNICATING, 

In  compliance  tcith  a  Senate  resolution  of  February  28, 1872,  information 
concerning  the  Presidio  Military  Reservation,  near  San  Francisco. 


April  11, 1872. — ^Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


Wab  Depabtment,  April  10, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  answer  the  resolution  of  the 
United  States  Senate  of  the  28th  of  February,  requesting  information 
as  to  the  number  of  acres  contained  in  the  Presidio  Military  Beserva- 
tioD,  near  San  Francisco ;  how  much  of  the  same  is  needed  for  military 
purposes,  and  how  much  the  portion  not  needed  is  worth,  by  invit- 
ing attention  to  the  inclosed  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  which 
answers  as  much  in  detail  as  possible  the  above  inquiry. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War, 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  8, 1872. 
Sm :  In  reply  to  the  Senate  resolution  of  the  28th  of  February,  1872, 
concerning  the  Presidio  Military  Eeservation,  I  have  the  honor  to 
report  that  the  reservation  contains  1,541  acres ;  that  for  the  sole  and 
exclusive  use  of  the  permanent  fortifications  at  and  about  Fort  Point, 
an  extent  of  300  acres  is  needed :  that  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of 
the  military  establishments  of  the  Presidio  Barracks,  about  100  acres 
are  needed.  The  remainder  of  the  reservation  is  not  needed  for  imme- 
diate military  uses,  but  will  be  required  whenever  war  is  actual  or 
imminent,  for  earthworks  and  temporary  fortifications  to  defend  the 
rear  of  the  open  batteries  at  Fort  Point. 

This  Department  has  not  the  information  upon  which  it  can  base  any 
accurate  valuation  of  the  lands  of  this  military  reservation.  It  is  stated 
in  a  report  of  the  board  of  engineers  for  the  Pacific  coast,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 9, 1870,  that  the  whole  reservation  is  worth  two  or  more  millions 
of  dollars. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHBEYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War, 
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War  DEPABT3IENT,  April  13,  1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  present  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives,  a  communication  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  11th  instant,  who,  referring  to  his  annual  report 
for  1871,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  estimate  for  continuing  the 
work  for  the  preservation  of  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  would  depend 
upon  the  results  of  surveys  and  examinations  then  in  progress,  now 
submits  copy  of  a  report  from  Colonel  J.  N.  Macomb,  engineers,  whose 
estimate  is  $200,000. 

WM.  W.  BELKi^AP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

^Yashington,  D.  C,  April  11, 1872. 
SiE :  In  my  annual  report  for  1871,  it  was  stated  that  the  estimate  for 
continuing  the  Avork  for  the  preservation  of  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony 
would  depend  upon  the  results  of  surveys  and  examinations  then  in 
progress,  and  I  now  beg  leave  to  transmit  a  copy  of  a  report,  based  upon 
these  surveys,  just  received  from  Colonel  J.  N.  Macomb,  Cori)s  of  Engi- 
neers, the  officer  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Colonel  Macomb  presents  a  new  project  for  preserving  the  falls,  by 
building  a  wall  on  the  upper  end  of  and  in  contact  with  the  sandstone 
strata,  to  protect  them  i'rom  further  destructive  action  of  the  river  cur- 
rents. The  estimated  cost  of  the  projected  construction  is  $200,000.  . 
It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  report  be  sent  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  it  being  in  continuation  of  my  last  annual 
report. 

Very  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Uou.  \V.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Rock  Island,  Illinois,  April  5, 1872. 

General  :  A-t  the  time  of  making  my  annual  report  in  September, 
1871,  it  was  understood  that  a  new  estimate  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  would  be  presented,  based  upon  the  results  of  a 
survey  then  in  progress. 

I  beg  leave  now  to  present  a  report  from  my  assistant,  Mr.  Franklin 
Cook,  civil  engineer,  who  has  had  the  local  charge  of  the  works  at  that 
point. 

I  send,  at  the  same  time,  two  sheets  of  tracings  of  the  maps  of  the 
survey  and  project.  The  one  being  a  map  (on  a  scale  of  200  feet  to  an 
inch,  or  ^oo,)  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  and  of  the 
river  for  some  four  miles  above  the  falls.  The  other  sheet  gives  (on  a 
scale  of  20  feet  to  the  inch,  or  7^,)  a  plan  showing  details  of  head  of 
limestone  ledge,  and  of  ri^er  bottom  above  the  natural  barrier,  and  of 
our  work  in  the  way  of  coffer-dams  and  ])ermaneut  wall,  that  has  been 
executed  at  the  breaches  into  the  head  of  the  tunnel ;  this  sheet  shows 
also  the  site  of  proposed  wall  at  the  head  of  the  ledge,  with  sections  or 
profiles,  (vertical  scale  4  feet  to  an  inch,  or  Jg^,)  and  an  exhibit  of  the 
result  of  the  boring  showing  the  stratification  to  a  depth  of  148  feet. 

This  survey,  with  the  experience  of  the  last  season  shows,  I  think, 
the  proper  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  future  works  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  falls,  and  indicates  the  plan  for  protecting  the  natural 
barrier  which  is  proposed  in  the  within  report.  The  success  of  this 
plan,  after  all,  must  depend  upon  keeping  in  good  repair  the  pro- 
tecting apron  on  the  lower  side  of  the  natural  barrier — ^a  work  which 
has  been  chiefly  constructed  by  the  owners  of  the  water-power  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  river ;  and  the  condition  of  that  work,  when  I  last  saw 
it,  was  such  as  to  impair  my  confidence  in  its  permanency,  a  considera- 
tion  which  causes  me  great  misgiving  in  presenting  this  project,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  eventual  cost  of  the  works  which  may  become  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  N.  MACOMB, 
Colonel  of  Engineers^  United  States  Army. 

Brigadier  General  A.  A,  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U,  8.  -A.,  Washington^'J).  C. 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  November  28, 1871. 

Colonel  :  In  closing  up  my  work  this  season  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  work  carried  on  by  me  under  your 
directions  for  the  preservation  of  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony. 

On  the  14th  of  April  last  1  received  your  orders  to  commence  and 
carry  forward  the  work,  begun  last  season,  of  closing  up  the  gorge 
through  which  the  water  broke  into  the  tunnel,  at  the  foot  of  Nicollet 
Island,  and  build  a  cofi%r-dam  from  the  east  side  of  Nicollet  Island,  to 
join  the  old  Saint  Anthony  Dam,  120  feet  east  of  where  the  coffer-dam 
was  joined  to  the  same  last  fall. 

This  dam,  430  feet  in  length,  I  completed  about  the  middle  of  May. 
I  then  commenced  clearing  out  the  dSbris  from  the  gorge  at  the  place  I 
had  left  to  cross  with  my  permanent  wall  of  masonry.  My  pump  worked 
well,  and  kept  the  pit  clear,  and  everything  worked  favorably  till  I  had 
reached  within  2  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  when  a  leak  com- 
menced in  the  pit  that  I  was  excavating  for  my  wall.  It  came  through 
the  soft  stratum  of  sand  near  the  bottom  of  the  gorge ;  the  water  com- 
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login  aoder  the  cofifer-dain,  aud  appeared  to  pass  through  among  the 
loo6e  stODe  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  increased  to  sucb  an  extent  as  to 
preveot  me  from  prosecuting  my  work  at  that  place.  I  at  once  tilled  up 
the  place  I  had  opened,  and  commenced  filling  out  on  the  earth  embank- 
ment, inclosing  the  coft'er-dam  around  the  head  of  the  gorge,  to  close 
the  leak. 

The  water  appeared  to  be  so  diffused,  passing  through  the  broken 
stone  forming  the  bed  of  the  river  over  which  the  coffer-dam  and  em- 
bankment were  built,  that  I  was  not  able  to  determine  the  exact  place 
where  the  water  came  under  the  dam. 

I  extended  the  embankment  on  the  outside  into  the  river  and  up 
stream  from  60  to  100  feet,  lapping  it  on  the  limestone  ledge  about  35 
feet  On  top  of  the  embankment  I  piled  up  broken  stone  5  feet  high, 
making  a  very  heavy,  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  secure  protection  against 
any  further  breaking  in  of  water  from  the  river.     ' 

I  then  commenced  clearing  the  debris  out  of  a  section  50  feet  long 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  first  break,  intending  to  go  down  to  the  bottom 
at  that  place  and  build  a  wall  of  masonry  across  the  gorge,  and  puddle 
up  a  sufficient  distance  to  make  a  secure  dam,  then  go  back  and  com- 
mence at  the  head  of  the  gorge  and  make  another  effort  to  clear  it  out 
and  put  in  my  wall  of  masonry,  having  the  above  wall  for  protection  in 
case  of  accident.  After  getting  this  place  cleared  out  to  within  about 
2  feet  of  the  bottom,  the  water  broke  in,  coming  along  in  the  bottom 
on  the  westerly  side  of  the  gorge.  I  at  orice  tried  to  find  the  place  where 
tiieleak  came  in  under  the  head  of  the  coffer-dam,  and,  after  examining 
the  hed  of  the  river  two  days,  I  found  a  place  about  20  feet  outside  of 
my  embankment  inclosing  the  coffer-dam.  The  usual  depth  of  water 
in  this  place  was  14  feet,  while,  for  a  space  of  about  3  feet  across,  the 
water  was  20  twenty  feet  deep.  1  at  once  ran  out  an  embankment  from 
fe  one  built  previously,  and,  in  closing  over  this  deep  place,  the  leak 
%ped,  so  that  there  was  much  less  water  running  through  the  tunnel 
than  at  any  previous  time.  It  appears  that  this  leak  occurred  by  the 
water  coming  in  under  a  stratum  of  the  sandstone  under  the  embank- 
l^t,  thus  preventing  the  material  in  the  embankment  from  falling 
in  to  choke  up  the  place  through  which  the  water  passed. 

After  closing  up  the  leak,  as  above  stated,  I  commenced  clearing  away 
^t  part  of  the  timber  coffer-dam  above  the  head  of  the  ledge,  and  re- 
nwvwl  the  earth  embankment  immediately  above  it,  so  that  I  might  get 
down  to  the  sandstone  under  which  the  water  had  found  its  way  into 
niy  works.    I  cleared  away  a  space  110  feet  out  in  the  stream  from 
where  I  was  intending  to  put  in  my  permanent  wall  of  masonry,  still 
^^ng  sufficient  embankment  outside  for  a  good  substantial  coff'erdam. 
After  clearing  away  all  of  the  material  down  to  the  sandstone  that  had 
formed  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  removing  the  debris  from  the  gorge  as 
tow  down  as  I  could  go  without  pumping  out  the  water,  which  was 
^nding  in  the  gorge  7  feet  deep,  I  then  determined  to  clear  out  a  sec- 
tion of  the  gorge,  and  chamber  into  the  sandstone  on  either  side  to 
where  it  was  solid.    On  the  up-stream  side  of  this  place  which  I  cleared 
ont,  I  dredged  the  loose  material  out  of  the  gorge,  and  excavated  cham- 
I>er8  in  the  sandstone  on  each  side  down  to  the  water,  then  bored  out 
the  sand  with  six-inch  augers,  cutting  out  the  interstices  with  a  large 
chisel  made  for  that  purpose.    These  trenches  were  carried  down  to  the 
Iwrd  layer  of  sandstone  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  gorge.    This 
work  was  very  slow  and  tedious.    I  opened  these  trenches  10  inches 
wide  aud  50  feet  long.    I  then  filled  them  up,  and  the  section  across 
the  gorge,  connecting  them  with  a  concrete  wall  to  the  surface  of  the 
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water,  making  the  concrete  part  of  my  wall  7  feet  high,  and  then  bailt 
up  4  feet  of  stone  masonry  on  top  of  it,  bringing  the  wall  up  even 
with  the  top  of  the  sandstone  on  the  sides  of  the  gorge,  leaving  a  gap 
on  top  of  the  concrete  wall,  through  which  the  water  might  pass  that  I 
had  cut  ofiT,  which  had  been  coming  in  through  the  sides  of  the  old  gorge. 

After  getting  the  wall  completed,  I  put  my  pump  in  the  gorge  below 
this  last  wall,. and  drew  the  water  down  and  cleaned  out  the  dShris  and 
sandstone  to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge ;  this  sandstone  having  been 
undermined  by  the  water  passing  underneath  it,  making  it  necessary 
for  me  to  make  my  excavation  40  feet  wide  to  clear  out  to  where  the 
sandstone  was  solid.  I  then  filled  up  this  section  with  clay  and  gravel- 
puddle,  having  it  thoroughly  tamped  down  as  the  filling  progressed. 
After  getting  this  cleared  out  and  partly  filled  up,  I  commenced  clearing 
out  the  gorge  at  the  place  I  had  left  to  put  in  my  permanent  wall  of 
masonry  to  join  the  walls  already  commenced.  I  had  successfuUy 
cleared  out  the  debris  to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  and  commenced  the 
foundation  of  the  main  wall  in  the  hard  stratum  which  forms  the  bottom 
of  it.  In  clearing  the  debris  out  of  this  section  of  the  gorge,  I  found 
that  the  sandstone  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  gorge  had  been  under- 
mined, so  that  it  became  necessary  to  clear  out  a  section  30  feet 
wide  in  order  to  get  a  good  foundation  for  my  main  wall.  I  also  exca- 
vated a  trench  in  the  sandstone  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  gorge,  so 
that  I  might  put  in  a  wing-wall  to  prevent  the  water  from  finding  its 
way  around  the  end  of  my  main  wall.  After  getting  in  about  20 
feet  I  struck  a  small  cavity,  through  which  the^water  had  evidently 
passed.  It  was  at  this  time  nearly  dry.  I  continued  building  up  the 
foundation  of  my  main  wall,  intending  to  get  that  as  high  a.4  the  ledge, 
and  then  extend  my  wing-wall  out  across  this  last  cavity. 

At  this  time,  the  16th  day  of  September,  a  new  stream  of  water 
started  in  from  the  river  through  this  last-found  cavity,  discharging 
through  my  trench  which  I  had  excavated  to  the  cavity  from  my  main 
wall,  discharging  out  over  the  foundation  that  I  had  already  laid"  in  the 
gorge,  which  at  this  time  was  five  feet  high.  This  stream  was 
about  2^  feet  deep,  by  2  feet  wide,  where  it  came  out  of  the  trench 
I  had  excavated  for  my  wing- wall.  1  found  that  this  leak  came  in 
from  the  river  on  the  outside  of  the  embankment  which  I  had  extended 
out  to  close  the  leak  that  occurred  the  last  of  June.  I  at  once  laid  my 
track,  and  commenced  putting  in  gravel,  and  in  about  a  w^eek  succeeded 
in  shutting  out  the  water,  and  again  resumed  my  regular  work  of 
building  up  my  main  wall  and  making  the  fill  above  it.  This  work  I 
have  continued,  and  now,  this  23d  day  of  November,  have  completed 
the  main  wall  across  the  gorge,  and  have  tbe  embankment  above  it  well 
protected  with  riprap,  and  joined  coffer-dam  to  wall  on  the  southerly 
side  of  the  gorge. 

The  foregoing  is  a  report  of  work  as  carried  on  at  the  head  of  the 
original  break  into  the  Nicollet  Island  tunnel.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  I  have  carried  on  the  following  work,  in  accordance  with  yonr  in- 
structions when  you  were  here  last  July,  to  meet  the  new  state  of  affairs 
caused  by  the  break  into  the  tunnel,  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  the 
3d  of  July.  The  new  break  commenced  near  the  center  of  the  channel, 
between  Nicollet  Island  and  the  Saint  Anthony  shore  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  at  the  head  of  the  ledge,  thence  passing  along,  under  the  ledge, 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  entering  the  old  tunnel  imm^iately  under  tbe 
foot  of  Nicollet  Island,  at  about  the  same  point  where  the  first  break 
entered  it.  1  at  once  got  my  men  together  and  built  a  dam  from  tbe 
head  of  Nicollet  Island  to  Boom  Island,  which  turned  all  of  the  water 
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into  the  main  channel  of  the  river  on  the  westerly  side  of  Nicollet 
Island,  leaving  the  Saint  Anthony  mill-pond  dry,  and  revealing  the  break 
onder  the  ledge,  making  a  chasm  about  18  feet  wide  and  about  8  feet 
deep  from  the  ledge  to  the  debris  in  the  bottom. 

Another  new  feature  in  the  case  is,  that  the  lower  end  of  the  old  tun- 
nel became  so  choked  up  that  the  water  forced  its  way  out  into  the  river 
on  the  westerly  side  of  Hennepin  Island,  coming  out  under  the  ledge 
about  50  feet  below  the  apron.  The  outlet  is  about  the  same  width  as 
the  inlet  I  iraraediately  notified  you  of  the  new  break;  and  received  an 
answer  that  you  would  be  in  Minneapolis  in  a  few  days.  Upon  your 
arrival,  a  few  days  later,  I  received  inatructions  from  you  to  surround 
this  new  break  with  a  substantial  timber  cotter-dam,  and  clear  out  the 
debris  from,  and  put  a  bulkhead  of  masonry  across,  the  head  of  the  gorge, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  clear  the  debris  out  above  the  bulkhead-wall 
a  sufficient  distance  to  make  a  good  puddle-wall. 

By  the  31  st  of  August  I  had  built  a  coffer-dam  around  the  break  high 
enough  to  keep  out  ordinary  water,  and  in  good  condition  to  raise  high 
enough  to  stand  against  a  freshet,  if  it  should  come.  I  commenced  build- 
ing the  dam  on  the  easterly  side  of  Nicollet  Island,  130  feet  above  the 
head  of  the  ledge  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  extending  it  out  into  the  river 
at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  shore-line  of  the  island  190  feet,  then  turned 
nearly  a  right  angle,  running  down  stream  145  feet  to  the  head  of  the 
ledge,  then  extending  on  top  of  the  ledge  150  feet  in  nearly  the  same 
line  as  the  last,  then  extending  it  270  feet  and  joined  on  to  the  north- 
easterly corner  of  the'dam  built  last  spring  from  Nicollet  Island  to  the 
old  Saint  Anthony  dam,  making  a  total  of  755  feet  of  coft'er-dam  built  on 
account  of  the  last  break  in  the  Saint  Anthony  mill-pond.  I  had  also 
cleared  out  the  east  side  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  from  the  Saint  Anthony 
shore  to  the  coffer-dam  and  the  space  covered  by  the  coffer-dam,  extend- 
ing it  from  the  ledge  up-stream  100  feet,  and  had  given  it  a  good  bed  of 
paddle,  well  paved  and  liprapped  up  even  with  the  top  of  the  limestone 
ledge,  I  also  cleared  out  the  debris  from  the  upper  end  of  the  gorge, 
^nd  so  up,  including  most  of  the  space  inclosed  by  the  cofter-dain  above 
tbe  bead  of  the  ledge,  and  had  built  a  wall  across  the  head  of  the  gorge, 
and  extended  wing-walls  out  into  the  sandstone  from  the  main  wall  east- 
erly 20  feet  and  westerly  toward  Nicollet  Island  84  feet,  and  had  sloped 
ont  the  sandstone  at  the  head  of  the  gorge  above  the  wall,  and  filled  up 
^ith  paddle  9  feet  deep,  so  that  it  was  nearly  level  with  the  average  of 
the  sandstone  in  the  bed  of  the  river  above,  making  it  ready  for  the  last 
<^at  of  puddle,  paving,  and  riprap.  The  amount  of  money  expended  on 
account  of  the  above-described  work  was  $15,000. 

On  the  last  day  of  August  the  citizens'  committee  were  organized  and 
ready  to  go  to  work;  and  I  turned  over  the  work  in  the  Saint  Anthony 
mill-pond  to  them,  in  the  condition  as  above  described,  and  gave  my 
entire  attention  to  closing  up  permanently  the  head  of  the  gorge  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Nicollet  Island,  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  this 
report. 

When  you  were  here  in  July  last,  and  had  observed  the  difficulties 
that  att^ndcHl  our  work,  on  account  of  the  leaks  into  our  excavations 
that  were  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  dSbris  out  of  the 
gorge  to  receive  the  permanent  walls  and  filling,  you  directed  me  to 
make  a  careful  survey  of  the  bed  of  the  river  to  ascertain  the  location 
of  holes  in  tlie  bed  of  the  river  through  which  the  water  might' come 
under  the  upper  stratum  of  sandstone ;  also  to  extend  my  surveys  up 
stream  far  enough  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  hard  foundation  in  the 
river  above,  where  it  would  be  feasible  to  build  a  dam  in  case  the  falls 
should  go  out. 
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I  extended  my  surveys  up  as  far  as  the  north  line  of  section  3,  town- 
ship 29,  range  24,  west  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  4.07  miles  from 
the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  and  made  examinations  eight  milei*  farther 
up  stream  to  Coon  liapids. 

I  also  made  borings  in  the  sandstone  to  ascertain  the  depth  and  char- 
acter of  the  sandstone  formation. 

I  have  noted  the  result  of  my  soundings  and  borings  on  the  accom- 
panying maps.  It  will  be  seen  that  next  below  the  limestone  ledge 
there  is  a  stratum  of  clay  and  shale  2  feet  thick.  This  stratum  is  im- 
pervious to  water.  Next  below  the  clay  there  is  about  4  feet  of  sand- 
stone that  is  quite  hard,  from  the  infiltration  of  alumina  and  carbonate 
of  lime  from  the  stratum  above.  Then  there  is  about  2  feet  of  sand- 
stone marked  with  oxide  of  iron.  Tlie  next  6  feet  below  is  white  siind- 
stone,  made  up  of  thin  layers  and  not  homogeneous.  Between  this  and 
the  next  stratum  (which  is  quite  hard)  there  is  a  thin  seam  of  very  soft 
sand  with  scarce  any  adhesion  of  its  particles.  The  next  6  feet  is 
hard,  and  withstands  the  washing  of  water  or  atmospheric  changes  when 
exposed.  This  is  the  hardest  stratum  of  any  that  we  find,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe.  The  top  of  it  is  14  feet  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  limestone  ledge.  Next  under  this  are  two  layers  of  8J  feet 
each  of  medium  hardness,  with  a  soft,  thin  layer  underlying  them. 
Below  this  the  sandstone  appears  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  more  ho- 
mogeneous mass  than  that  above,  and  with  few  well-marked  and  con- 
tinuous horizontal  seams.  This  last  division  of  the  sandstone  is  about 
49  feet  thick.  Next  below  we  find  a  stratum  so  bard  as  to  require  drill- 
ing to  penetrate  it.  This  is  cemented  with  alumina  and  iron,  and  is 
about  8  feet  thick.  This  rests  upon  a  stratum  of  blue  clay  3  feet  thick. 
Underlying  this  I  find  coarsegrained, friable,  white  sandstone,  27  feet 
thick ;  then  10  feet  of  sand  and  clay  very  hard ;  then  4  feet  of  soft,  yel- 
lowish sandstone ;  then  I  struck  hard,  bluish  sandstone,  which  appears 
to  have  been  cemented  with  clay  and  iron.  It  was  very  hard  drilling, 
so  much  so  that  after  drilling  about  10  feet  I  gave  it  up.  This  last  drill- 
ing was  148  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  limestone  ledge  and  appears 
to  be  the  last  of  the  soft  sandstone  formation.  As  the  cementing  ma- 
terial appears  to  be  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  I 
think  this  hard  stratum  extends  down  to  the  old  red  sandstone. 

I  made  a  boring  at  the  clay  bed  one  and  a  half  miles  above  our  works 
at  the  head  of  the  ledge.  This  boring  extended  down  34  feet  lower  than 
the  bed  of  the  river  at  that  place,  which  would  be  about  80  feet  below 
the  bottom  of  the  ledge  if  it  was  in  place  there.  I  did  not  find  any  sand- 
stone in  place,  but  found  drift-sand  and  clay.  The  bottom  of  the  hole 
was  in  a  layer  of  sand  so  soft  that  it  would  fill  up  the  boring  so  that  I 
could  not  go  deeper  without  tubing  the  hole. 

I  found  the  sandstone  in  place,  back  some  distance  from  the  river,  on 
both  sides.  This  last  boring  shows  that  the  sandstone  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  has  been  washed  out  at  some  former  time,  and  its  place  now  filled 
with  drift-sand  and  clay.  This  washing  out  appears  to  extend  down  to 
within  about  one  and  a  half  miles  of  the  falls. 

The  dip  of  the  ledge  from  the  suspension-bridge  up  as  far  as  my  sur- 
veys extended,  appears  to  be  about  15  feet  to  the  mile,  the  dip,  or  incli- 
nation, being  down  stream  and  slightly  to  the  westward. 

Estimating  the  top  of  this  hard  layer  to  be  86  feet  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  limestone  ledge,  the  dip,  or  inclination,  would  bring  it  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  about  five  and  three-fourths  miles  above  the  sus- 
pension-bridge. As  this  stratum  is  thin,  and  has  a  very  soft,  friable 
stratum  of  sandstone  below  it,  27  feet  thick,  it  would  not  make  a  very 
reliable  foundation. 
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If  this  dip  continaes  np  stream  at  the  same  rate  as  above,  we  should 
find  the  next  hard  layer  at  a  point  aboat  nine  and  one-foarth  miles  above 
the  suspension-bridge,  which  would  be  the  first  place  where  we  would  be 
hkely  to  find  a  reliable  stratum  in  the  bed  of  the  river  above,  and  to 
which  place  the  rapids  would  no  doubt  extend  if  the  falls  should  go  o  it. 

I  extended  my  examinations  to  this  place,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  river  and  rapids  tends  to  corroborate  the  correctness  of  the 
above  theory. 

Oar  surveys,  and  the  experience  that  we  have  had  in  carrying  on  our 
work  during  the  past  season,  show  conclusively  that  we  have  a  very 
difficult  task  to  preserve  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  and  that  it  will 
require  a  much  larger  expenditure  than  at  first  contemplated,  to  make 
them  secure  against  wearing  away  or  undermining  by  the  water  getting 
under  the  ledge,  and  washing  out  the  sandstone  and  letting  down  the 
ledn^e.  This  last  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  most  formidable  one  pre- 
sented at  this  time,  and  the  one  requiring  immediate  attention. 

It  vnW  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  map  that  the  action  of  the  water 
bas  formed  deep  cavities  in  the  bed  of  the  river  above  the  head  of  i:he 
ledge,  and  that  they  have  worn  down  to,  and,  in  some  cases  below,  the 
soft  seam  that  we  find  14  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  limestone  ledge ; 
and  our  experience  this  season  has  proved  concluively  that  the  water 
has  found  its  way  through  this  soft  seam  into  our  works  whenever  we 
have  excavated  down  to  it  in  clearing  out  the  debris  to  put  in  our  i-er- 
manent  works  to  close  up  the  tunnel. 

The  clearing  away  the  head  of  the  gorge  and  tracing  it  out  into  the 
bed  of  the  river  shows  that  the  first  break  into  the  tunnel  was  caused 
by  the  water  finding  its  way  into  this  soft  seam  in  a  cavity  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  following  along  the  seam  wiiich  was  cut  off  by  the 
excavation  of  the  tunnel,  the  bottom  of  which  was  on  the  hard  stratum 
immediately  below  this  soft  seam,  the  water  percolating  through  mod- 
erately at  first,  and  then  increasing  rapidly  as  soon  as  it  had  displaced 
sand  enough  to  have  a  clear  channel  through  from  the  bed  of  the  river 
to  the  tunnel. 

It  was  this  same  layer  through  which  the  water  came  into  our  exca- 
vation when  the  leaks  occurred,  spoken  of  in  the  first  part  of  this  report. 
After  finding  out  that  the  leak  came  in  under  these  upper  strata,  I  had 
determined  to  clear  out  a  trench  at  the  head  of  the  gorge  down  to  this 
hard  layer,  with  the  water  standing  in  the  gorge  to  the  depth  of  7  or 
8  feet,  and  put  in  a  concrete  wall  as  an  experiment,  to  see  if  the  water 
conld  be  closed  back  in  this  way,  while  I  pumped  out  and  made  the 
excavation  for  the  foundation  to  the  main  wall,  across  the  gorge,  which 
I  did,  and  found  this  mode  of  closing  up  this  leaky  seam  worked  suc- 
cessfully. 

In  the  gorge,  when  the  water  flowed  through  into  the  tunnel  in  a 
large  volume  and  unobstructed  for  several  days  in  succession,  there  was 
very  little  wear  in  this  hard  stratum  which  fortned  the  bed  of  the  gorge 
and  tunnel.  This  fact,  together  with  the  appearance  of  this  hard  stratum 
in  the  bluffs  below  tne  falls,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
frost  and  atmosphere,  shows  that  it  is  the  hardest  and  most  reliable 
{Stratum  for  a  foundation  that  we  have  near  the  top  of  the  sandstone 
formation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  feasible  way  to  prevent  further  leaks 
into  the  tunnel  and  to  guard  against  the  water  finding  its  way  under 
the  ledge  and  coming  out  at  the  brink  of  the  falls,  thereby  render- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  fails  certain,  would  be  to  commence  a  wall  at 
the  southerly  side  of  the  main  wall  that   I   have  built  across  the 
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gorge,  and  carry  it  across  the  entire  width  of  the  river  near  the  head 
of  the  limestone  ledge,  commencing  the  foundation  on  this  hard  stratum 
14  feet  below  the  bot.tom  of  the  limestone  ledge,  bringing  it  up  even 
with  the  top  of  the  ledge,  and  joining  it  on  to  the  same.  1  \«rould  break 
off  the  ragged  edge  of  the  ledge,  and  quaiTy  it  off  down  to  where  it  was 
from  2  to  3  feet  thick,  and  then  excavate  my  trench  and  put  in  my  wall. 

It  might  be  thought  best,  and  it  would  probably  be  practicable,  to 
sink  this  trench  and  extend  the  wall  down  deeper  into  the  sandstone,  so 
that  the  bottom  of  the  wall  would  be  lower  down  than  the  cavities  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  above. 

In  places  where  the  sandstone  above  the  wall  had  been  undermined 
and  washed  out,  and  made  porous  by  the  action  of  the  water,  I  would 
take  it  out  from  50  to  100  feet  above  the  wall,  and  fill  this  excavation 
with  a  good  clay  and  gravel  puddle,  having  it  well  paved  and  riprapped, 
to  protect  it  from  being  again  washed  out  by  the  action  of  strong  cur- 
rents in  the  river  at  times  of  high  water.  I  would  build  a  coffer-dam 
out  into  the  river,  about  400  feet  above  the  head  of  the  ledge,  where  it 
would  cut  off  the  cavities  in  the  bed  of  the  river  that  have  wora  down 
into  and  below  this  soft,  leaky  stratum,  carrying  it  out  near  the  middle 
of  the  river,  and  turning  and  running  down  stream  and  join  on  to  the 
head  of  the  mill  companies'  dams,  thus  closing  the  water  out  of  the 
river  bed  half  the  width  of  the  river  and  400  feet  up  stream,  giving  a 
good  opportunity  to  fill  up  the  bed  of  the  river  with  puddle,  paving,  and 
riprap  a  sufficient  distance  above  the  head  of  the  ledge,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  ever  wearing  down  cavities  in  its  bed,  so  as  to  get  under  the 
proposed  wall  at  the  head  of  the  ledge. 

This  wall  I  would  extend  into  the  banks  of  the  river  sufficiently  far 
to  prevent  the  water  from  finding  its  way  around  the  ends,  and  protect 
the  ends  with  wing-walls  in  the  manner  which  would  seem  the  most 
likely  to  accomplish  the  desired  object 

The  above-described  work  I  estimate  will  cost  $200,000. 

Our  surveys  have  also  pointed  out  to  us  the  cause  of  the  wearing  out 
of  some  of  the  deep  cavities  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  permitting 
the  water  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  soft,  leaky  seam. 

The  broken  lines  on  the  accompanying  map  will  show  the  location  of 
the  large  pier  which  formerly  stood  at  the  head  of  the  ledge,  where  the 
wing-dams  united  near  the  center  of  the  river.  Immediately  above  the 
pier  there  are  two  deep  cavities  worn  in  the  sandstone,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  this  wearing  out  was  caused  by  a  heavy  jam  of  logs 
forming  on  this  pier  and  extending  up  stream,  over  the  site  of  thevse 
cavities,  the  logs  obstructing  the  current  of  water,  turning  it  underneath 
the  logs  and  impinging  a  strong  current  of  water  directly  against  the 
sandstone  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  thus  excavating  these  deep  cav- 
ities. J^o  doubt  but  what  the  other  cavities  in  the  beil  of  the  river  were 
produced  by  the  same  cause. 

The  pier  marked  in  the  accompanying  map  in  the  ujvstream  side  of 
my  embankment,  no  doubt  caused  the  excavation  of  the  cavity  from 
which  the  original  breach  into  the  tunnel  found  its  way.  The  large 
cavity  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  nearest  the  easterly  shore  of  the  river 
was  formerly  the  site  of  a  large  boom -pier,  which  held  a  jam  of  logs  until 
it  formed  a  cavity  which  undermined  the  pier  and  let  it  tilt  into  the 
cavity,  discharging  the  ballast  and  allowing  the  hulk  of  the  pier  to  float 
away.  ' 

I  think  the  mill  companies  should  be  required  to  remove  all  of  these 
piers  from  the  bed  of  the  river  above  the  head  of  the  ledge  as  far  up 
a«  the  suspension-bridge,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  should  be  riprapped 
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aroQDd  those  piers  above  the  suspension-bridge,  so  a«  to  prevent  any 
further  forming  of  cavities  around  them.  • 

In  my  report  to  General  Warren,  dated  December  7, 1869,  I  gave  a 
description  of  the  limestone  formation  at  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  and 
the  causes  that  were  operating  to  destroy  it,  and  description  and  esti- 
mates of  works  necessary  for  its  preservation.  Also  report  and  esti- 
mates for  lockage,  to  continue  navigation  past  the  falls,  with  description 
of  the  ownership  of  property  adjsicent  to  the  falls,  to  which  I  would 
respectfnlly  refer,  as  the  foregoing  is  supplementary  to  it.  It  may  be 
found  in  House  Executive  Document  118,  Forty-first  Congress,  second 
session. 

I  am,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANKLIN  COOK, 
Engineer  in  heal  charge  of  work  for 
preservation  of  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony. 
Colonel  John  N.  Macomb, 

Colonel  of  Engineers,  U.  S,  A.,  Engineer  in  charge  of  surveys 

and  improvements  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River, 
S.  Ex.  59 2 
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42d  Congbess,  )  SENATE.  ( Ex.  Doc. 

2d  Session.      §  \   No.  60. 


LETTER 


FBOM 


THE    SECRETARY   OF    ¥AR, 


COMMUNICATING, 


In  compliance  with  a  Senate  resolution  of  April  9, 1872,  information  relat- 
ing to  the  canal  and  dike  at  BuLuthj  Minnesota. 


April  15, 1872. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Wab  Department,  April  13, 1872. 

The  Secretary  of  War  lias  the  honor  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate  of  the  9th  instant,  by 
transmitting  herewith  a  statement  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  regard 
to  the  canal  and  dike  at  Dn  Luth,  Minnesota,  and  their  effect  upon  the 
harbor  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  and  copies  of  correspondence,  &c.,  in 
relation  thereto. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  12, 1872. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  of  the  9th  instant, 
"That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to  communicate  to  the  Senate 
such  information  as  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  War  Department 
respecting  the  canal  and  dike  at  Du  Luth,  Minnesota,  and  their  effect 
upon  the  harbor  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,''  I  beg  leave  to  transmit  copies 
of  the  correspondence  of  this  office  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  question, 
with  explanatory  maps. 

The  action  of  this  office,  together  with  its  conclusions  and  professional 
opinions  in  the  premises,  as  well  as  those  of  its  agents,  will  perhaps  be 
best  understood  from  the  following  statement : 

A  communication  was  received  at  this  office  September  13, 1870,  from 
Hon.  C.  0.  Washburn,  calling  attention  to  a  canal  which  was  being  cut 
across  Minnesota  Point,  near  the  harbor  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  which, 
if  completed,  would,  in  his  opinion,  ruin  the  entrance  to  that  harbor, 
and  requesting  that  immediate  measures  be  taken  to  restrain  the  par- 
ties from  doing  further  damage.  This  communication  was  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  September  20, 1870,  with  a  letter  from  this 
oflace  inviting  his  attention  to  its  contents,  and  stating  that  the  improve- 
ment in  question  was  carried  on  by  private  enterprise,  and  was  intended 
by  its  projectors  to  comprise  an  outer  breakwater  and  an  inclosed  basin 
between  Bice's  Point  and  Minnesota  Point,  with  a  cut  through  the  lat- 
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ter  to  connect  this  basin  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  faaviDg  its 
exit  protectetl  by  the  breakwater.  The  project  contemplated  the  com- 
pletion of  the  basin  before  the  construction  of  the  canal.  But  that  it 
appeared  from  General  Washbnrn's  letter  that  the  cut  across  Minnesota 
Point  was  being  made  before  completing  the  bulkhead  or  dike  to  in- 
close the  basin.  That,  if  so,  the  prosecution  of  the  work  upon  the  cut 
should  be  immediately  stopped,  because  a  canal  made  across  Minnesota 
Point  allowing  the  waters  of  the  river  and  bay  of  Saint  Louis  to  flow 
freely  into  Lake  Superior,  would  prove  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
navigable  entrance  now  being  improved  by  the  United  States ;  and  it 
was  therefore  suggested  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  fer 
that  locality  be  instructed  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  canal  until  the 
basin  was  inclosed. 

March  2Sj  1871. — Information  having  been  received  at  this  office  that 
work  upon  the  Du  Luth  Canal  had  been  or  was  about  to  be  resumed,  a 
copy  of  the  above  letter  of  September  20, 1870,  was  transmitted  to  Major 
Houston,  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  charge  of  the  harbor  improvements  at 
Superior  City,  with  directions  to  report  promptly  any  attempt  to  resume 
work  upon  the  canal.  A  copy  of  the  same  letter  and  of  these  instruc- 
tions to  Major  Houston,  were  transmitted  at  the  same  time  to  Senator 
Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  for  his  information. 

April  24, 1871. — A  copy  of  instructions  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  C.  £.  Davis,  esq.,  United  States  attorney  at  Saint  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, dated  April  20, 1871,  to  ^^  institute  such  proceedings  by  iiyunc^oa 
or  otherwise  as  will  stop  the  cutting  of  the  canal,^  was  received  at  this 
office. 

Ma^  1. — Msyor  Houston  reported  that  dredging  was  resumed  on  the 
canal  across  Minnesota  Point  on  the  24th  April. 

May  3. — ^This  reply  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  such  action 
as  might  be  deemed  necessary. 

May  6, 1871. — Major  Houston  forwarded  information,  received  from 
the  foreman  of  the  harbor- works  at  Superior  City,  to  the  effect  that  the 
canal,  April  30,  was  between  30  and  40  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  deep;  that 
a  small  steamer,  drawing  4  feet,  had  passed  through  on  that  day,  and 
that  enough  of  the  pcactical  effect  of  the  canal  can  now  be  seen  to 
verify  the  opinion  tiiat,  unless  a  dike  is  constructed  between  Minnesota 
and  Kice's  Points,  the  flow  of  water  through  the  artificial  cfaannri  most 
of  necessity  seriously  weaken  the  current  x>assing  out  a/t  the  natural 
entrance.  This  communication  was  submitted  to  the  Secretaiy  of  War, 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  AttCNuey  General. 
This  information  was  also  communicated  to  the  district  attorney  at 
Saint  Paul,  by  Major  Houston. 

May  22, 1871.— At  the  request  of  C.  K.  Davis,  esq.,  United  States 
district  attorney,  received  through  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  board  of  engineers  convened  January  5, 1870,  to  consider 
and  rei>ort  upon  the  plans  submitted  by  Colonel  Wheeler,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Du  Lu^,  was  transmitted 
to  the  district  attorney  through  the  War  Depalrtment. 

Proceedings  were  had  before  Judge  Miller,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  disposing  of  the  temporary  injunc- 
tion.  Judge  Miller  thus  expresses  himself: 

If)  before  the  final  hearing,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  in  the  manner  indicated,  or  in 
•ny  other  manner  satisfactory  to  the  conrt,  that  the  canal  can  be  protected  by  a  brask- 
water,  so  aa  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  diversion  of  the  water  from  the  bay,  or  can,  in 
any  other  manner,  be  completed  without  injury  to  the  Government  worka,  and  if  th« 
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eompluoauts  pat  their  work  ia  that  oonditioo,  the  injanction  may  be  modified  or  dis- 
solved. Nor  can  I  doabt  if  the  defendants  here  should  ask  of  the  Department  in  charge 
of  these  improTements  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  plan  which  they  believe  essential  to 
their  interests,  that  some  mode  of  prosecuting  such  improvement  would  be  found  which 
wonld  meet  the  approval  of  that  Department,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  final 
decioion  by  the  court, 

Jttne  6, 1871. — J.  J.  Egan,  city  attorney  for  Da  Lntli,  wrote  to  tbis  office 
that  the  canal  had  been  fini^ied  at  that  time  to  a  width  of  50  feet  and 
depth  of  about  8  feet ;  that  crib- work  had  been  made  for  75  feet  into 
the  lake  on  the  north  side  of  the  cat,  with  a  large  quantity  of  material 
on  hand  for  its  farther  extension ;  that  the  expense  incurred  to  that 
time  was  upward  of  $50,000,  but  that  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  com- 
plete the  dike,  although  it  was  a  part  of  the  plan ;  that  an  injunction 
had  been  granted,  at  the  instance  of  the  United  States,  to  prevent 
fartiier  constmetion  of  the  canal  until  the  dike  was  Iniilt;  and  that, 
under  the  present  situation  of  the  work,  the  city  of  Du  Luth  is  in  danger 
of  losing  the  entire  wori^  already  completed,  as  it  cannot  be  protected. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  asks,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Du  Luth, 
that  the  injunction  be  dissolved  and  fiirther  proceedings  stayed,  upon 
the  city  executing  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $100,000,  conditioned  that  the 
dike  be  oompleted,  in  a  good  and  sufficient  manner,  before  the  Ist  day 
of  Dec^ember,  1871,  and  be  maintained  in  such  condition ;  the  city  of 
Da  Lath  also  agreeing  to  oomplete  the  canal  across  Minnesota  Point  in 
aeo(»danoe  with  the  plan  spedfted  in  this  letter,  and  at  sach  time  as  the 
city  may  be  nble  to  do  so ;  the  spedfication  of  the  plan  being,  the  canal 
to  be  156  feet  wide,  16  feet  deep,  and  protected  on  the  sides  by  crib- 
work  extending  into  Lake  Superior  into  about  18  feet  water,  and  the 
eontemporaneous  construction  of  a  dike  or  dam  across  Superior  Bay, 
between  Bice's  Point  and  Minnesota  Point,  with  locks  for  entry  and 
exit  of  such  craft  as  navigate  the  bay. 

Jmte  7^  187L — ^This  communication  was  submitted  from  this  office  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  injunction  be 
dissolved  on  the  proposed  conditions,  because,  if  earried  out  in  good 
fiuth,  everything  desired  in  asking  for  the  injunction  would  be  accom- 
pliahed. 

^une  7, 1871. — ^This  oommunicat^on  of  the  city  attorney  of  Du  Luth 
was  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
with  the  request  that  the  district  attorney  of  Minnesota  be  instructed 
to  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  injunction  upon  the  conditions  and 
according  to  the  plan  therein  contained,  and  (June  8, 1871)  the  Attorney 
General  informed  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  district  attoniey  had 
been  instructed  acccnrdtngly. 

J)me  20, 1871. — ^The  Secretary  of  War  referred  to  this  office  a  letter 
from  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  objecting  to  the  above 
arrangement  upon  the  ground  that  such  a  bond  would  be  wholly  void 
by  reason  of  want  of  authority  to  make  it.  To  which  answer  was  made 
by  this  office  that,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  bond,  it  was  supposed,  when 
the  recommendation  was  made,  that  if  the  agreement  was  not  carried 
out  in  good  faitii  by  the  town  that  the  United  States  court  could  com- 
pel a  compliance  with  it. 

Jwme  21, 1871. — Governor  Fairchild,  of  Wisconsin,  telegraphed  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  the  harbor  of  Sux)erior  was  closed  to  the  boats 
usually  entering  there  because  of  the  canal  across  Minnesota  Point. 

JwM  22, 1871. — Major  Houston  was  directed  by  telegram  to  report  at 
ouoe  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  he  did  as  follows :  '^  Lieutenant  Miller 
telegraphs:  'Width  of  canal,  44  feetj  depth,  from  6  to  16  feet;  velocity, 
variable,  from  four  to  six  miles  an  hour;  velocity  at  entry,  about  the 
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same;  depth  at  entry,  9  feet ;  water  sLoaler  there  than  before  canal  was 
cut;  boats' that  came  in  then  cannot  enter  now ;  no  apparent  cause  for 
shoaling,  except  canal.'" 

This  telegram  was  transmitted  June  30,  1871,  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  with  the  remark  that — 1st.  The  depth  of  the  entrance  is  the  same 
that  it  was  a  year  ago,  as  shown  by  Major  Houston's  map  of  June  17, 
1870;  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  through  tlie  entrance  is  from  four 
to  six  miles  an  hour,  the  width  at  the  entrance  being  420  feet.  2d.  That 
the  canal  is  44  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep,  (the  last  cross-section  gov- 
erns the  discharge,)  and  the  velocity  of  the  current  the  same  as  through 
the  natural  entrance  at  Superior  City. 

Therfore,  under  such  state  of  facts  it  is  impossible  that  the  discharge 
through  the  canal  could  have  any  appreciable  effect  in  diminishing  the 
depth  of  the  natural  entrance  at  Superior  City.  The  simple  statement 
that  the  velocity  of  the  current  through  the  natural  entrance  at  Superior 
City  is  from  four  to  six  miles  an  hour  is  sufScient  to  prove  incontest- 
ably  that  no  decrease  of  depth  in  the  entrance  has  been  caused  by  a 
reduction  in  the  flow  of  water  through  it. 

It  is  also  recommended  in  this  communication  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  it  be  required  of  the  city  of  Da  Luth  that  it  should  neither 
widen  nor  deepen  the  canal  until  the  dike  is  finished,  and  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  dike  should  commence  before  the  close  of  July  and  be 
continued  with  all  practicable  dispatch  until  finished.  The  city,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  allowed  to  secure  the  work  already  done  from  either 
filling  in  or  widening.  A  copy  of  this  communication  was  sent  July  6, 
1871,  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  district  attorney  for  Min- 
nesota. 

July  6, 1871. — A  letter  was  received  from  J.  J.  Egan,  esq.,  giving  in- 
formation concerning  the  condition  of  the  canal  across  Minnesota  Point 
and  proposed  works  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  in  which  he  mentions  the 
sudden  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  current  through  the  canal: 
'<  Within  fift^u  minutes  a  current  passing  out  into  the  lake  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a  current  running  heavily  into  the  bay  from  the  lake,"  no 
heavy  winds  or  other  abnormal  conditions  existing.  He  also  states  that 
during  all  the  time  the  canal  has  been  opened  the  waters  of  Saint  Louis 
River  and  Bay  pass  out  of  the  entry  in  their  usual  quantity  and  velocity. 
The  depth  of  water  had  increased  at  the  entry  to  9^  feet,  and  was  con- 
stantly increasing. 

The  receipt  ot  this  communication  was  acknowledged  July  8, 1871, 
with  the  remark  that  the  causes  of  the  changes  of  direction  in  the  current 
through  the  canal-cut  are  to  be  looked  for  not  only  in  the  variations  in 
the  volume  of  the  Saint  Louis  Biver,  but  in  the  oscillations  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  due  to  variations  in  the  direction  and  strength  of  the 
winds,  and  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  &c. 

July  8, 1871. — A  report  from  Major  Houston,  received  July  3,  was 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  From  this  report  and  the  accom- 
panying drawings,  it  appeared  that  the  diminution  of  depth  reported 
to  exist  at  the  entrance  was  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  the  pier  on 
the  Minnesota  side.  The  extension  had  crossed  the  entrance  channel 
and  reached  a  shoal  lying  outside,  which  vessels  entering  had  to  cross. 
The  inconvenience  would  be  temporary,  and  was  anticipated  in  the 
original  design  for  this  improvement,  in  which  there  is  an  estimate  for 
dredging  at  this  point  when  found  necessary  to  prevent  obstruction  to 
navigation.  The  plan  of  improvement  contemplates  extending  both 
piers  beyond  this  shoal. 

A  copy  of  the  report  of  M^or  Houston,  and  copies  of  the  drawings 
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accompanying  it,  were  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
information  of  the  district  attorney  at  Saint  Paul. 

July  13, 1871.— ;The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  a  duplicate  sent  to  Senator  Carpenter : 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Wa9hington,  D.  C,  July  13,  1871. 

Sir  :  In  an  interview  ju»t  ha<i  with  the  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  he  read  to  me  a  letter 
which  he  addreHsed  to  yon  on  the  11th  instant,  concerning  the  removal  of  the  injnnc- 
tion  on  the  Du  Lnth  Canal.  He  has  fully  explained  to  me  his  reasons  for  regarding  the 
bond  of  the  town  of  Dn  Lnth  void. 

My  reason  for  recommending  the  bond  was  that  I  thonght  the  arrangement  under 
which  it  was  given  would  secure  the  construction  of  the  dike  during  the  present  working 
season  more  effectually  than  any  other  arrangement;  and  I  still  think  it  would  do  so, 
if  the  bond  were  not  void  or  voidable. 


Senator  Carpenter  suggests  that  that  end  could  have  been  attained  by  maintaining 
the  injunction  until  the  dike  was  built,  but  permitting  the  town  of  Du  Lnth  to  secure 
the  work  already  done  by  building  the  necessary  crib-work,  the  injunction  to  be  dis- 


solved upon  the  completion  of  the  dike. 

Had  I  been  aware  that  the  bond  of  the  town  of  Dn  Lnth  was  substantially  no  secu- 
rity ;  or  that  the  suggestion  in  reference  to  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  positive  instruc- 
tion to  the  United  States  district  attorney,  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  modify,  in 
his  discretion,  so  as  to  secure  the  object  sought ;  or  that  the  removal  of  the  injunction 
and  the  conditions  of  removal  were  not  discretionary  with  the  United  States  judge, 
I  should  have  abstained  from  any  other  than  a  general  recommendation  that  the  court 
take  such  action  and  exact  such  secnrity  as  it  considered  proper  to  attain  the  end 
songht;  that  is,  the  construction  of  the  dike  during  the  present  year. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  injunction  has  been  dissolved.  If  it  has  not  been,  and 
the  suggestion  as  to  it*  modification  instead  of  its  removal  receives  your  approval, 
there  may  be  time  to  communicate  them  to  the  court  before  its  action. 

I  have  no  reason  to  qnestlon  the  good  faith  of  the  town  of  Du  Luth,  or  of  its  agent,  in 
accepting  the  proposition  to  build  the  dike  this  year,  and  to  give  sufficient  security  to 
inRure  its  construction ;  nor  have  I,  therefore,  any  reason  to  suppose  that  objection 
will  be  ma<le  by  them  to  the  substitution  of  a  modified  injunction  instead  of  its  with- 
drawal under  the  bond  of  the  city.  Should,  however,  the  action  of  the  court  have 
been  already  taken,  penumal  securities  upon  the  bond  may  still  be  exacted.  It  has 
not  yet  been  received  at  the  War  Department. 

There  is  an  additional  security  for  the  construction  of  the. dike,  namely,  the  with- 
holding bv  Congress  of  appropriations  for  the  breakwater  at  Du  Luth  until  the  dike  is 
built. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 

July  14, 1871. — J.  J.  Egan,  attorney  for  the  city  of  t>ii  Lutb,  was  re- 
quested to  submit  a  plan  and  mode  of  construction  of  the  proposed 
dike  from  Eice's  to  Minnesota  Point,  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  for 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  the  project  should  pro- 
vide for  inspection  of  the  work  by  officers  of  the  Engineer  Department 
daring  and  after  constructiou,  so  as  to  insure  adherence  to  it ;  and  on 
the  same  day  Major  Houston  was  also  instructed  to  submit  a  plan,  with 
estimates  of  cost,  for  such  a  dike,  as  well  as  the  best  location  for  it,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  river  passing  into  the  lake 
through  the  Du  Luth  Canal. 

August  11, 1871. — The  Secretary  of  War  referred  to  this  office  a  letter 
from  George  W.  Perry,  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  to  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpen- 
ter, in  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  Du  Luth  Canal  upon  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  channel  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Superior.  This 
letter  was  referred  (August  12)  to  Major  Houston,  with  directions  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  upon  the  statements  therein  contained,  esi)ecially 
that  in  three  days  the  Superior  channel  had  filled  in  2  feet  4  inches, 
no  storm  having  occurred  during  the  time.    He  was  also  directed  to 
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aacertaiQ  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  the  depths  in  the  channel  were 
measured.  This  was  returned  by  Major  Houston,  August  28, 1871,  with 
a  report  from  Lieutenant  A.  M.  Miller,  Corps  of  Engineers,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  channel  had  a  depth  of  8^  to  9  feet,  and  that  the 
information  upon  which  Mr.  Perry  based  his  communication  was  very 
unreliable.  In  Major  Houston's  opinion,  it  was  not  possible  that  the 
effects  of  the  canal  could  have  been  the  cause  of  any  such  sudden 
change. 

August  12, 1871. — Major  Houston,  in  compliance  with  the  instructions 
of  14th  July,  submitted  a  plan  of  a  dike  across  the  head  of  Superior. 
His  attention  was  called  to  his  omission  of  its  location,  and  he  was 
further  instructed  (August  17)  to  submit  a  plan  for  such  a  location  for 
the  dike  as  would  be  most  suitable  for  the  commerce  of  Du  Lutb,  both 
exteriorly  and  interiorly,  and  at  the  same  time  an  estimate  of  its  cost. 

August  30, 1871. — In  a  report  received  this  day.  Major  Houston  sup- 
plies the  above  omission.  His  estimated  cost  of  the  dike  is  t34,0d8. 
He  states :  ^'  If  the  dike  is  not  imperatively  needed,  it  would  be  better 
not  to  put  it  in,  and  I  feel  very  doubtful  of  its  necessity  after  the  ex- 
tension of  the  pier  at  Superior  entry  into  deep  water."  And  further : 
^^The  observations  on  currents  at  the  entry,  canal,  and  mouth  of  Saint 
Louis  Biver,  show  that  at  the  present  stage  of  water  in  the  Saint  Louis 
Eiver  the  canal  has  no  detrimental  effect  on  the  entry." 

August  22, 1871. — The  Secretary  of  War  refers  to  this  oflBco  a  com- 
munication from  the  Department  of  Justice,  inclosing  certain  excep- 
tions made  by  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  in  reference  to  the  bond  of  the  city 
of  Da  Lath,  suggesting  that  specifications  should  be  obtained  from  this 
office  showing  the  kind,  form,  and  dimensions  of  the  dike  across  the  bay 
of  Superior,  as  agreed  upon,  to  be  inserted  in  such  bond.  To  this  it 
was  replied,  August  25, 1871,  that  the  attorney  for  the  city  of  Du  Lath 
bad  been  requested  to  furnish  a  plan  of  the  dike  the  city  proposed  to 
build,  but  that  it  had  not  yet  been  received ;  that  it  would  not  be  judicioas 
to  require  the  city  to  build  the  dike  in  the  manner  proposed  in  the  plan 
submitted  by  Major  Houston,  since  some  other  method  of  construction 
might  be  more  useful  for  their  purposes  and  equally  effective  for  those 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  jrecommended,  therefore,  that  the  bond 
specify  merely  that  the  dike  shall  be  built  in  a  substautial  manner  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  be  completed  not  later 
than  Ist  of  December  next,  (1871.)  This  reply  was  sent  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  the  Attorney  Qeneral  August  26, 1871. 

September  2, 1871. — The  city  attorney  of  Da  Luth  transmitted  a  plan 
for  the  dike  across  Superior  Bay.  In  acknowledging  its  receipt  he  was 
informed^  September  9, 1871,  that  the  plan  submitted  should  be  modi- 
fied to  give  permanency  to  the  structure  by  strengthening  the  piling 
by  an  earth-filling;  that  it  should  be  made  a  continuous  structure  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  not  left  with  any  opening  whatever.  If  a  passage- 
way through  the  dike  is  necessary,  this  must  be  made  in  the  form  of  a 
lock;  and  respecting  the  site  of  the  dike,  the  local  authorities  must 
make  their  own  selection,  subject  to  the  decision  of  such  tribunal  as  may 
have  authority  to  decide  in  any  conflict  of  interests  that  may  arise. 
The  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  War  Department  in  requiring 
its  construction  is  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  same  volume  of 
discharge  at  all  seasons  of  the  3^ear  through  the  natural  entrance  that 
existed  before  the  canal  was  cut  through  Minnesota  Point. 

October  21  j  1871. — Major  Houston  was  instructed  to  make,  just  before 
the  closing  of  the  working  season,  a  thorough  and  full  inspection  and 
examination  of  the  works  of  improvement  at  Superior  City  harbor,  and 
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abo  of  the  eat  made  throagh  Minnesota  Point  and  the  dike  which  was 
bein^  bailt  in  connection  therewith.  With  the  results  of  this  examina- 
tion he  was  directed  to  give  his  views  upon  the  question  of  the  improve- 
fflent  of  Soperior  City  Harbor  and  of  the  harbor  of  Du  Luth. 

November  14, 1871. — Application  was  made  by  the  city  attorney  of 
Dq  Lath  ia*behalf  of  the  city  council  for  an  extension  of  the  stipulated 
time  of  completion  of  the  dike  across  Superior  Bay  to  April  1,  1872, 
living  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  and  the  causes  which  had 
retarded  its  progress,  although  every  effort  had  been  made  to  have  the 
work  completed  within  the  specified  time.  This  was  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  with  the  following  indorsement : 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Enoinbrrs, 

Washington,  D,  C,  November  24,  1871. 

RMp«cfefnIly  sobniitt-ed  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War. 

The  object  to  be  attained  by  the  construction  of  this  dike  is  to  prevent  the  waters 
tton  Saint  Louis  River  from  flowing  through  the  canal  made  by  the  city  of  Dn  Luth 
acfiw  Mlunesota  Point,  instead  of  throngh  the  natural  outlet  at  Superior  City,  and  as 
tlMsoMiniig  or  deepening  of  the  bar  at  the  Superior  Cit^  entry  is  greatest  during  the 
mum  of  ^shets,  or  high  water  in  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Superior,  it  is 
beHered  that  if  the  dike  is  thoroughly  completed  by  the  commencement  of  the  season 
•f  •pring  fresbetSy  no  damage  will  result  to  the  works  of  the  United  States  at  th* 
entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Superior  City,  nor  will  the  depth  of  the  water  on  the  bar  be 
diaiDiibed  in  consequence  of  the  non-completion  of  the  dike  on  the  day  named  iu  the 
bond,  i.  e^  December  1,  1871. 

For  theae  reasons,  together  with  the  statement  within,  "  that  every  effort  has  been 
BMdtttobavethe  work  completed  within  the  time  speeilied,''  1  would  recommend  that 
tlM  period  be  extended  to  March  15, 1872,  which  is  substantially  in  accordance  with 
t^nqoeit  of  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Da  Lath. 

ftoold  the  recommendation  meet  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  it  is  sag- 
pM  that  a  copy  of  the  communication  be  furnished  the  district  attorney  for  Minno- 
Mfttboogh  the  DefMtftmeut  of  Justice. 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  Genend  and  Clwif  of  Engineen. 

Tlie  extension  of  time  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  WarDeoem- 
W  5, 1871,  and  a  oopy  of  the  application  and  its  indorsement  transmit* 
M  to  the  district  attorney  at»  Saint  Panl  through  the  Department  of 
Jwtiee. 

Senmber  22,  1871. — Major  Honston  transmitted  a  record  of  simnlta- 
MOOS  observations,  showing  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  currents 
^the  tide-gauge  readings  at  the  entry  of  Superior  Bay,  at  the  Du  Luth 
CJansl,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Louis  River,  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th, 
«^  12th  of  August,  1871,  with  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  the  di- 
vctto  and  velocity  of  the  wind.    He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  so  far 
i^  these  observations  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  DuLuth  Oaual,  its 
^See^  upon  the  entry,  and  the  necessity  of  a  dike  to  prevent  the  waters 
pf  the  Saint  Louis  Biver  from  passing  through  the  canal,  thus  dimin- 
ithiog  the  scouring  effect  necessary  to  maintain  the  proper  depth  of 
^'ater  at  the  entry,  they  seem  to  show  that,  except  in  times  of  high 
water  in  the  Saint  Louis  Biver,  sufficient  to  overcome  the  lake  influence, 
that  tiie  canal  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  entry,  as  the  cur- 
rent both  through  it  and  the  entry  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  lake.    But  in  times  of  freshets  he  thinks  that  the  canal 
will,  judging  from  the  relative  cross-sections  of  the  canal  and  entry,  and 
^ir  relative  distances  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Louis  Biver,  take 
^oogh  water  ftom  the  entry  to  reduce  the  flow  through  it  perhaps  one- 
Bfth.    He  also  reported  the  work  on  the  dike  as  very  poorly  executed  j 
that  it  was  badly  out  of  alignment,  not  water-tight,  in  some  partes  badly 
broken,  and  in  others  entirely  gone.    The  manner  of  building  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  city  of  Duluth. 
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November  29y  lS7h — ^The  Secretary  of  War  referred  to  this  office  a 
memorial  of  W.  R.  Smith  and  others,  of  Superior  City,  in  relation  to  the 
injury  done  to  the  harbor  at  that  place  by  the  cutting  of  the  canal 
through  Minnesota  Point  by  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  and  asking  to  have  the 
legal  proceedings  revived,  to  the  end  that  further  work  on  the  canal 
may  be  perpetually  restrained,  and  the  canal  closed. 

December  7, 1871. — ^This  was  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War  with  a 
letter  to  the  effect  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  memorial  to  modify  in 
any  way  the  recommendations  heretofore  made  from  this  office  upon  this 
subject.  The  statement  of  the  memorial  that  the  entrance  to  Superior 
Bay  has  shoaled  is  shown  to  be  unfounded  by  the  reports  of  Major 
Houston. 

December  20, 1871. — A  letter  was  addressed  to  J.  J.  Egan,  esq.,  city 
attorney  of  Du  Luth,  in  reference  to  the  manner  of  building  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  dike  across  Superior  Bay  as  not  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  entered  into,  and  informing  him  that  instructions  had  been 
given  to  have  the  dike  inspected  monthly,  and  that  unless  these  inspec- 
tions show  a  more  satisfactory  condition  of  the  dike,  and  give  assurance 
that  it  will  be  completed  in  a  substantial  manner  by  the  middle  of  March, 
1872,  such  proceedings  will  be  had  as  will  secure  the  entrance  against 
injury. 

February  7, 1872. — The  Secretary  of  War  referred  to  this  office  for 
report  a  communication  from  Hon.  J.  M.  Kusk,  inclosing  a  letter  from 
Governor  C.  C.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin,  in  regard  to  the  dike  at  Du  Lath, 
objecting  to  its  location,  and  claiming  that  the  canal  should  be  closed 
unless  a  close  dike  is  built  from  near  the  east  side  of  the  canal  to  Rice's 
Point,  or  that  it  be  constructed  with  gates,  if  placed  where  now  con- 
templated by  the  city  of  Du  Luth.  This  communication  was  returned 
February  13  to  the  War  Department,  inviting  attention  to  the  letter  to 
the  city  attorney  of  Du  Luth  of  September  9,  showing  that  this  office  has 
uniformly  abstained  from  giving  any  decision  in  regard  either  to  the 
location  or  plan  of  constructing  the  dike,  the  only  point  insisted  upon 
being  that  it  shall  be  so  located  and  constructed  as  to  exclude  from  the 
Du  Luth  Canal,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  volume  of  discharge  of  the 
Saint  Louis  River,  and  also  the  reservoir  flow  of  Superior  Bay  and  its  con- 
nections, excepting  such  part  of  that  bay  above  the  southern  extremity 
of  Rice's  Point,  known  as  the  harbor  of  Du  Luth. 

March  7, 1872. — ^The  secretary  of  state  of  Minnesota  transmitted  to 
the  War  Department  certified  copies  of  a  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
Minnesota  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  urging  that  no  hasty  or  ex-parU 
action  be  taken  to  thwart  the  construction  of  the  Du  Luth  Canal,  or  the 
dike  across  Superior  Bay. 

March  15, 1872. — ^Telegram  sent  to  Major  Houston  to  make  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  dike  at  Superior  Bay,  and  report  its  condition,  as  it 
had  been  formally  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the  mayor  of 
DuLuth  that  it  was  completed  in  every  respect. 

March  25, 1872. — Major  Houston  was  directed  to  inform  this  office 
whether  any  freshet  had  occurred  in  the  Saint  Louis  River  since  the 
Du  Luth  canal  was  opened;  and,  if  not,  whether  any  material  rise  in  the 
river  had  occurred  since  that  time,  and  what  had  been  its  greatest  vol- 
ume of  discharge  since  the  opening  of  the  canal  as  compared  with  its 
discharge  in  freshets.  To  which  he  replied  March  27,  that  so  far  as  his 
own  observation  extended  there  had  been  no  freshet  since  the  opening 
of  the  canal,  but  that  he  is  credibly  informed  that  at  the  time  the  canal 
was  first  opened  the  water  surface  in  the  bay  Superior  was,  at  that 
point,  8  inches  higher  than  the  lake.     That  no  observations  had  been 
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made  to  ascertain  the  discharge  of  the  Saint  Louis  Biver  in  time  of 
fr^ets,  bat  that  sach  would  be,  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted.  Be 
stated  further  that  all  observations  on  the  current  at  the  canal  entry 
and  month  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  from  June  last  to  the  present  time 
show  a  continual  ebb  and  flow  of  the  current.  And  also  that  the  least 
depth  of  water  in  the  channel  over  the  present  bar  is  essentially  the 
same  that  it  was  in  March,  1870. 

March  25,  1872. — ^A  report  was  received  at  this  office  from  Major 
HoQSton  of  his  personal  inspection  of  the  dike  at  Superior  City,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  instructions  of  March  15.    He  states : 

The  dike  extends  from  near  the  soothem  extremity  of  Rice's  Point  to  Minnesota  Point, 
Hid  is  4,490  feet  in  length.  It  is  constructed  of  crib- work  weighted  down  by  stone 
ballast  and  filled  with  sand.  The  width  of  the  dike  is  10  feet.  With  the  exception  of 
ibout  800  feet  at  the  eastern  end  it  is  constructed  of  sawed  timber,  mostly  6  by  8 
inebes,  and  4  by  8  inches,  so  that  the  side  walls  are  8  inches  thick,  and  are  connected 
throQghont  by  ties  of  the  same  material,  and  secured  by  wrought-iron  spikes. 

For  800  feet,  near  Minnesota  Point,  the  work  is  constructed  of  round  logs  secured  by 
iron  bolts.  The  side  waUs  are  lined  on  the  inside  with  inch-boards  closely  jointed  to 
bold  the  filling.  The  dike  is  not  built  in  separate  cribs,  but  is  continuous  throughout, 
the  timbers  of  the  side  walls  breaking  joints,  with  the  exception  of  a  section  of  100  feet 
&t  the  end  of  the  log  crib- work.  This  portion  is  a  single  crib,  and  tits  close  to  the  rest 
of  the  work.  In  case  it  should  ever  be  necessary  to  make  an  opening  in  the  dike,  this 
sectiou  can  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  filling  of  sand 
▼as  obtained  from  Rice's  Point,  and  conveyed  by  railroad-cars,  a  track  having  been 
laid  over  the  whole  length  of  the  dike  for  the  purpose.  The  work  has,  therefore,  been 
wen  settled  by  the  continual  passage  over  it  of  a  locomotive  and  train. 

Oving  to  the  uneven  character  of  the  bottom,  and  the  presence  of  soft  material,  the 
work  has  settled  unevenly,  so  that  at  some  points  it  is  only  six  or  eight  inches 
»bore  the  water-level,  and  at  others  2  or  3  feet.  A  force  is  engaged  leveliug  up  the 
iow  places. 

Tlie  filling  is  generally  up  to  the  top  of  the  work,  except  at  two  or  three  points 
*bee  it  seems  to  have  settled.  The  work,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  is  substantially 
built  for  the  locality  which  is  not  exposed,  and  is  at  present  an  efiectual  barrier 
to  ay  current.  It  cannot,  however,  be  pronounced  complete  according  to  the  require- 
nKOts  of  the  Government,  as  the  water  is  now  at  its  lowest  stage. 

The  bay  and  river  is  entirely  frozen  over,  as  is  also  Lake  Superior,  for  several  miles 
^  of  Di  Luth,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ice  will  break  up  for  some  weeks.  The 
veatfaer  is  exceedingly  cold.  Last  season  both  the  bay  and  lake  were  open  at  this 
date. 

As  an  exception  to  the  above  statement,  the  canal,  through  Minnesota  Point,  is  not . 
ftwen  over,  and  has  not  been  during  the  winter  for  any  length  of  time.  The  current 
^eoQtinned  to  ebb  and  flow  in  the  same  manner  as  observed  last  season.  It  is  possi- 
^^  that,  after  the  ice  goes  out,  portions  of  the  dike  may  settle,  and  the  filling  work 
'^f^bot  this  can  easily  be  remedied  by  building  up  to  the  proper  height,  and  contin- 
^og  the  filling  as  long  as  any  settlement  takes  place. 

I  »oald  respectfully  recommend  that  the  dike  be  raised  until  it  shall  be  in  no  place 
"•than  3  feet  above  the  present  water-level ;  that  the  filling  be  continued  as  long  as 
>078ettlnnent  is  observed,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  dike  be  connected  by  earthen 
cfflbukments  with  the  high  ground  at  each  end,  the  top  of  the  embankment  to  be  10 
^  vide,  and  of  the  same  height  above  water  as  the  dike. 

lo  omclnsion,  I  would  say  that  all  possible  requirements  have  been  fulfilled  thus 
»r,  and  the  work  accomplished  has  been  a  marvel  of  industry  and  enterprise,  affording 
t^  most  complete  evidence  of  the  good  faith  of  the  city  of  Du  Luth  in  this  work. 

"Hie  work  cannot  be  pronounced  as  complete  until  after  the  ice  has  disappeared,  and 
the  effect  of  the  spring-freshets  observed. 

March  20, 1872. — Major  Houston  submits  a  report  upon  the  memorial 
to  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  dated  March  2, 1872,  asking 
for  proper  enactments  for  filling  up  the  canal  at  Du  Luth,  and  for  re- 
moving the  dike  to  the  Bay  of  Superior.  This  memorial  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  for  such  information  as  he  might  be  able  to  furnish, 
together  with  recommendations  and  suggestions,  and  was  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  referred  to  this  office,  March  23,  for  report  thereon. 

Major  Houston  gives  an  account  of  the  harbor  improvement  at  the 
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head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  concludes  that  the  canal  has  had  no  detri- 
mental influence  upon  the  entry  of  Bay  Superior:  that  it  can  have  no 
injurious  effect  except  in  time  of  freshets ;  that  tuis  injurious  effect  will 
not  last  after  the  works  of  improvement  at  the  entry  are  completed  and 
a  channel  excavated  either  by  the  scour  of  the  current  or  by  dredging; 
that  all  possible  diminution  of  scour  will  be  prevented  by  the  dike  if 
properly  built,  and  that,  after  the  completion  of  the  United  States  im- 
provement at  the  Superior  entry,  probably  this  season  and  certainly  the 
next,  there  will  be,  in  his  opinion,  no  further  necessity  for  the  dike  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  built. 

Most  of  the  views  expressed  by  Major  Houston  in  this  report  are  con- 
curred in,  but  some  of  them  are  not;  as  in  the  judgment  of  this  office  a 
dike  to  exclude  the  flow  of  the  Saint  Louis  Biver  through  the  Du  Lath 
canal  during  floods  will  be  as  necessary  after  the  completion  of  the  har- 
bor-works at  Superior  entrance  as  before  their  completion. 

April  6, 1872. — ^A  letter  from  W.  B.  Gaw,  civil  engineer,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  of  March  9, 1872,  reporting,  at  the  request  of  the  author* 
ities  at  Du  Luth,  the  condition  of  the  dike  across  Superior  Bay,  was  re- 
turned to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  a  copy  of  Msyor  Houston's  report 
of  March  25,  and  the  tollowing  remarks:  ^' It  will  be  seen  that  M^or 
Houston  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  dike  cannot  be  pronounced  complete 
until  after  the  ice  has  disappeared  and  the  effects  of  the  spring-freshets 
observed.  He  recommends  that  the  dike  be  raised  until  it  shall  be  in 
no  place  less  than  3  feet  above  the  present  water-level ;  that  the  filling 
be  continued  as  long  as  any  settlement  is  observed,  and  that  the  ends  of 
the  dike  be  connected  by  earthen  embankments  with  the  high  groond 
at  each  end ;  the  top  of  the  embankment  to  be  10  feet  wide,  and  of  the 
same  height  above  water  as  the  dike.'' 

These  views  were  eoncurred  in,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  copy  of 
this  letter  and  of  Colonel  Houston's  report  be  sent  to  the  mayor  of  Du 
Luth  for  his  information  and  guidance. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  Oeneral  and  Chief  of  Engin 

Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap^ 

Seerekuryof  War. 


CORRESPONDENCE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  CANAL  AND  DIKE  BUILT  BY  THE 
CITY  OF  DU  LUTH  ACROSS  MINNESOTA  POINT  AND  SUPERIOR  BAY. 

September  13, 1870. — ^Hon.  C.  C.  Washburn  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  canal  is  being  cut  across  Minnesota  Point,  near  the  harbor  of  Su- 
perior, which,  if  completed,  will  ruin  the  present  entrance  to  the  harbor 
now  being  improved  by  the  Government.  Bequests  that  immediate 
measures  be  taken  to  restrain  the  parties  from  doing  further  damage. 

(Sent  to  Secretary  of  War,  with  letter  of  this  office  of  September  20, 
1870,  and  not  returned  by  the  War  Department.) 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washi$ifftony  D.  C,  September  f^y  1870. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
accompanying  letter  of  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Washburn,  with  its  inclosed 
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8ketdi.    The  sketch  will  suffice  to  show  the  relative  i>ositions  of  the 
improvements  named,  due  allowance  being  made  for  its  errors. 

The  improvement  at  the  entrance  to  Superior  Bay  is  carried  on  by  the 
EngineOT  Department,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
with  mooeys  appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  That 
at  Da  Lath  is  carried  on  by  private  enterprise,  probably  with  the  sanction 
of  the  State  of 'Minnesota. 

This  improvement,  as  explained  by  the  projectors,  proposes  an  outer 
breakwater  and  inclosed  basin  between  Eice's  Point  and  Minnesota  Point, 
and  a  cat  through  the  latter  connecting  the  basin  with  the  waters  of 
Lake  Saperior,  having  its  exit  protected  by  the  breakwater.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  canal,  as  shown  on  the  sketch,  should  be  nearer  the  town  of 
Da  Lath,  and  the  breakwater  prolonged  beyond  it,  in  order  to  give  a  fair 
representation  of  what  is  intended.  Their  project  contemplated  the 
comi)Ietion  of  the  basin  before  the  construction  of  the  canal.  But  it  is 
mimtj  from  General  Washburn's  letter,  that  they  are  making  the  cut 
before  completing  the  bulk-head  or  dam  to  inclose  the  basin.  If  this  be 
the  case,  the  prosecution  of  the  work  upon  the  cut  should  be  immediately 
stopped,  because  a  canal  made  across  Minnesota  Point,  allowing  the 
waters  of  the  river  and  bay  of  Saint  Louis  to  flow  freely  into  Lake  Su- 
perior, would  prove  seriously  detrimental  to  the  navigable  entrance  now 
bmg  improved  by  the  United  States.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that 
the  United  States  district  attorney  for  that  locality  be  instructed  by  the 
proper  authority  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  canal  until  the  basin  is 
nidofied. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brevet  Major  General^  U.  8.  A.y  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 

lodorsement  on  copy  of  letter  to  Secretary  of  War  of  September  20, 
^0,  relative  to  canal  or  cut  through  Minnesota  Point : 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Enoinbebs, 

Washington^  D.  C,  March  28, 1871. 
Bc^ectfulty  transmitted  to  Major  Houston  for  his  information,  and 
^  the  request  that  he  will  report  promptly  any  attempt  to  resume 
^wA  npon  the  canal  or  cut  referred  to. 
B7 command  of  Brigadier  General  Humphreys: 

JN^O.  G.  PARKE, 
Major  of  Engineers. 

Indorsement  on  same  as  above : 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

WashingUm,  D.  C,  March  28, 1871. 
The  within  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  dated  September  20,  1870,  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
eanal  or  cut  through  Minnesota  Point,  is  furnished  Senator  Howe  for 
Ws  information. 

The  officer  of  engineers  in  charge  of  harbor- works  in  that  region  has 
been  instructed  to  report  promptly  any  attempt  to  resume  work  upon 
the  canal  or  cut. 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
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Indorsement  on  communication  of  Major  Houston  relative  to  resamiv 
tion  of  work  on  canal  across  Minnesota  Point  near  Du  Luth : 

Officb  Chief  of  Engineers,  May  3, 1871. 
Eespectfully  submitted  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  in  con- 
nection with  letter  from  this  office  of  September  20, 1870,  and  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  for  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

A.  A.  HUMPHBF.YS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineer $. 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Chicago^  Illinois^  May  6, 1871. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  inclosed  extract  from 
letter  received  this  day,  from  the  foreman  at  Superior  City,  in  relation  to 
the  Du  Luth  Canal.    A  copy  is  sent  to  C.  R.  Davis,  United  States  district 
attorney  at  Saint  Paul. 

1  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  En{f%neer$. 

Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  S.  A,^  Washington j  D,  C. 


Superior,  Wisconsin,  May  1,  1871. 

Sir:  •  •  •  •  •       .       • 

The  stream  through  the  canal  is  swift  and  strong;  it  is  between  30 
and  40  feet  wide ;  the  depth  is  not  exactly  known,  but  is,  I  think,  about 
5  feet  deep.  The  small  steamer  F.  0.  Fero  passed  entirely  through  yes- 
terday. She  draws  4  feet  of  water.  The  channel  is  known  to  have 
deepened  somewhat  since  then.  Having  opened  this  passage  for  the 
flow  of  water  into  the  lake,  the  dredge  has  now  hauled  back,  and  is  at 
work  deepening  and  widening  the  inner  end  of  the  canal.  The  rapidity 
of  the  stream  is  estimated  at  about  six  miles  per  hour,  with  a  probable 
increase  when  the  excavation  is  completed^  and  certain  obstacles  which 
now  impede  the  flow  are  removed,  unless  m  the  mean  time  the  levd  of 
the  bay  should  subside,  as  of  course  it  will  whenever  the  current  of  the 
Saint  Louis  slackens.  Enough  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  caiuJ 
can  now  be  seen  to  verify  the  opinion  of  the  engineer  board  fully,  for 
unless  a  dike  is  constructed  between  Minnesota  and  Rice's  Points,  the 
flow  of  water  through  this  artificial  channel  must  of  necessity  serioosly 
weaken  the  current  passing  out  at  the  natural  entrance. 

Legal  measures  now  in  progress  will  undoubtedly  bring  this  work  to 
a  close  very  soon.  I  have  seen  the  Attorney  General's  letter  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney  at  Saint  Paul ;  but  the  cut  is  made,  and  while  the  case  i«| 
pending  in  the  courts  the  influence  of  the  work  already  performed  wiHl 
be  steadily  operating  to  the  injury  of  the  regular  entrance. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  ALMY. 

Colonel  D.  C.  Houston, 

Corps  of  Engineers^  United  States  Army^  Chicago^  Illinois. 
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Indorsement  on  cominunication  of  Major  Houston  relative  to  canal 
across  Mionesota  Point,  at  Da  Luth : 

Office  of  the  Chiff  of  Engineers, 

May  10, 1871. 
Eespectfolly  sabmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  connection  with 
letter  from  this  office  of  September  20, 1870,  and  indorsement  of  May  3, 
1871,  with  suggestion  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. This  information  has  been  communicated  to  the  district  attorney 
at  Saint  Paul  by  Major  Houston. 
Bj  command  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

J.  B.  WHEELER, 
Major  of  Ungineers. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  22, 1871. 
Sir:  The  letter  of  C.  K.  Davis,  esq  ,  of  the  26th  April,  addressed  to 
and  forwarded  by  the  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  requesting  information  in 
relation  to  the  proposed  canal  across  Minnesota  Point,  is  herewith  re- 
^)6ctfiilly  returned,  with  the  remark  that  the  subject  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  of^ce  by  a  communication  from  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Wa,|3h- 
burn,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  with  letter  of 
September  20,  1870,  copy  inclosed.* 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the  district  attorney,  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  engineers  on  the  harbor  of  Du  Luth, 
evened  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  plans  submitted  for  its  im- 
provement by  Colonel  Wheeler  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
There  is  no  other  information  on  the  subject  in  this  office. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  November  30, 18G9. 
Geceeal.  :  In  obedience  to  your  orders  of  May  7, 1869, 1  instructed 
Captain  James  W.  Cuyler,  United  States  Engineers,  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  harbor  of  DULuth,  Minnesota,  and  submit  a  plan  for  its  improve- 
ment^ with  estimates  of  cost. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  case,  he  was  required  to  connect  his 
?nrvey  with  that  of  the  entrance  to  Superior  Bay.  A  tracing  of  the  map 
»f  this  survey,  marked  "  W.  3,'^  accompanies  this,  and  a  copy  of  his  re- 
K>rt  is  herewith  attached. 

There  are  three  projects  discussed  by  him  for  improving  this  harbor, 
Fhich  are  as  follows  : 

Ist  By  constructing  a  breakwater  in  the  lake,  2,622  feet  long,  be- 
inning  at  a  x>oint  on  the  shore  about  1,200  feet  east  from  Minnesota 
^oint,  and  extending  out  into  the  lake  parallel  to  the  general  direction 
f  Minnesota  Point. 

•  See^Tolume  12,  page  54,  Secretary  of  War. 
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2d.  By  cutting  a  canal  through  Minnesota  Point,  nearly  opposite 
Bice's  Point,  building  parallel  piers  into  the  lake,  and  dredging  for  an 
interior  harbor. 

3d.  By  using  the  present  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Superior,  and  dredg« 
out  a  basin  for  an  interior  harbor,''as  proposed  in  the  foregoing  plan: 

The  estimated  cost  of  plan  Ko.  1 $387,253 

The  estimated  cost  of  plan  No.  2 270, 014 

The  estimated  cost  of  plan  No.  3 132,241 

For  a  full  description  of  these  plans,  and  detailed  estimates  of  cost,  I 
would  refer  to  his  attached  report.  1  would  recommend  the  first  plan, 
if  commerce  or  the  interests  of  commerce  require  it.  The  second  plan 
woidd  result  in  serious  injury  to  the  entrance  atpresent  being  improved. 
The  third  plan,  if  carried  out,  would  amply  accommodate  all  the  com- 
merce of  Du  Luth  for  some  time  to  come.  This  plan  is  dependent  upon 
the  further  improvement  of  the  entrance  to  Superior  Bay,  and  would 
not  be  necessary  until  they  were  completed.  These  improvements  are 
in  progress,  and  their  influence  upon  the  harbor  have  as  yet  hardly  been 
felt.  As  soon  as  the  piers  are  extended  a  little  farther  out  into  the 
lake,  manifest  signs  of  improvement  will  be  made,  and  many  objections 
now  offered  to  this  plan  will  pass  away. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  WHEELER, 
Major  Engineers  and  Brevet  Colonel^  U.  JS.  A» 

Major  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  af  UngineerSj  CwmmmMiing  OorpM  qfEmgmeer^^  U.&  A. 


Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  enginwrs  oom^em^  in  pur- 
suance of^ecuxX  Orders  No.  1,  of  January  5, 1870. 


HARBOR  OF  DU  LUTH,  MINNESOTA. 

Du  Luth  is  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  upon  an  open  coast, 
with  no  other  natural  advantage  for  a  harbor  than  deep  water  affords. 
The  west  end  of  the  lake,  for  a  mile  from  the  coast,  has  been  known  to 
be  closed  by  ice  as  late  as  the  first  week  of  June. 

The  only  natural  harbor  in  this  part  of  the  lake,  west  of  the  Apostle 
Islands,  is  that  afforded  by  the  Saint  Louis  Biver,  which  debouches  at 
the  lower  end  of  Minnesota  Point,  about  seven  miles  from  the  village  of 
Du  Luth ;  and  for  this  the  General  Government  has  already  adopted  a 
plan  of  improvement  and  progressed  therewith  to  the  extent  of  making 
the  mouth  of  the  river  valuable  as  a  harbor.  The  completion  of  this  im- 
provement, at  a  probable  additional  cost  of  $155,000,  will,  undoubtedly, 
Ornish  all  the  accommodations  for  vessels  required  by  the  present  or 
prospective  wants  of  the  commerce  likely  to  center  at  the  heac^  of  Lake 
Superior. 

An  exterior  artificial  harbor  at  Du  Luth  could  be  constructed  only  at 
a  much  greater  cost,  and  when  made  would  be  more  limited  in  its  ad- 
vantages and  more  expensive  to  keep  in  repair. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  after  an  examination  of  the  three  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  this  harbor,  presented  by  Colonel  Wheeler,  the  board  is 
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of  tbe  opinion  that  tbe  present  wants  of  the  commerce  of  Da  Lath  are 
jdretdj  sufficiently  provided  for,  and  that  its  possible  f ature  commerce 
may  be  best  and  most  economically  provided  for  by  the  completion  of 
the  improvem^its  of  the  entry  to  Superior  Bay,  or  moath  of  the  Saint 
Loois  fiiver,  and  therefore  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  third  plan, 
presoitecl  by  Ockmel  Wheeler  in  his  report  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  November  30, 18G9,  which  seems  to  the  board  to  be  the  most  de- 
srable  of  the  t^ree. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  ^\  MACOMB, 
Colonel  Engineers.  Brevet  CoioneL  U.  8.  A, 
W.  F.  RAYNOLDS, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Engineers ^  Brevet  Brigadier  OeneraL  U.  S,  A. 

J.  B.  WHEELER, 
Major  of  Engineers^  Brevet  CoioneL  TJ.  8.  A. 
G.  WEITZEL, 
Major  of  Engineers^  Brevet  Major  Oeneral^  J7.  8.  A. 
WALTER  McFARLAND, 
Miyor  of  Engineersj  Brevet  Major j  U.  8.  A. 


WASHmoTON,  Jiww  6, 1871. 

Snt:  On  behalf  of  the  city  of  Da  Luth  permit  me  to  draw  your  atten- 
tm  to  the  canal  being  constructed  across  Minnesota  Point  at  the  head 
<^Ls^e  Superior  and  make  a  statement  of  facts  concerning  the  same. 

H  Canal  bein^r  constructed  by  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  under  authority 
<rt  State  of  Minnesota,  to  be  150  feet  wide,  16  feet  deep,  and  protected 
oa  ades  by  cut- work  extending  into  Lake  Superior,  into  about  18  feet 
of  water. 

M.  Man  contemplates  contemporaneous  construction  of  a  dike  or 
^  across  Superior  Bay,  between  pier  and  Minnesota  Point,  with  strip- 
to  for  exit  and  entry  of  such  craft  as  navigate  the  bay. 

3d.  The  canal  at  present  is  cut  through  the  point  so  as  to  permit 
<!omoiingling  of  lake  and  bay  waters,  but  is  only  about  50  feet  wide  and 
*boQt  8  feet  deep.  Cribbing  is  about  75  feet  into  Lake  Superior  on  the 
Mrth  side,  with  large  quantity  of  material  on  hand  ready  to  the  further 
^J^fwioa  of  cribbing.  Object  of  this  cribbing  is  to  prevent  the  literal 
•^of  the  lake  filling  up  the  canal  during  prevalence  of  storms.  Ex- 
I*weidready  incurred  in  said  work  $50,000  and  upward. 
,  ftk.  No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  complete  said  dike,  although 
it  is  and  was  a  part  of  the  plan.    Estimated  cost  of  the  dike  about 

Ml.  Uie  United  States  recently  instituted  a  suit  to  prevent  further 
erastruction  of  canal  until  the  dike  was  built  and  asked  for  a  tempo- 
rwy  injunction.    Injunction  granted. 

^h.  Under  present  situation  of  aflFairs  the  city  of  Du  Luth  is  in  danger 
<>f  losing  the  entire  work  already  completed,  owing  to  well-known  Lake 
Soperior  causes,  as,  under  the  temporary  injunction,  she  cannot  even 
protect  the  work  already  complete. 

From  the  foregoing  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Du  Luth, 
respectfully  asks  that  said  city  of  Du  Luth  be  allowed  to  go  on  and  put 
the  work  already  done  in  a  safe  and  permanent  condition,  and  finally 
complete  the  same  in  accordance  with  plan  and  specifications,  and  that 
ui>on  said  city  executing  a  bond,  in  the  sum  of  $100,000,  to  the  United 
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States,  conditioned  that  said  dike  or  dam  be  completed  on  or  before  the 
Ist  of  December,  1871,  that  then  the  United  States  district  attorney  for 
the  State  of  Minnesota  be  instructed  to  consent  that  said  injunction  be 
dissolved,  and  further  proceedings  in  said  action  of  United  States  rt. 
City  of  Du  Luth  stayed,  it  being  understood  that  said  city  of  Dn  Lath  is 
anxious  and  willing  to  build  said  dike  as  soon  as  her  financial  condition 
will  permit,  and  that  she  makes  this  application  in  good  faith,  so  as  to 
secure  for  herself  harbor  facilities  at  an  early  day  and  accommodate? 
her  growing  commerce. 
Yours,  respectfully , 

J.  J.  EGAN, 
City  Attorney  for  Du  Luth, 
General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Commander  Corps  of  Utigineers, 

.  Washhigtofij  D.  C. 

Indorsement  on  communication  of  J.  J.  Egan  : 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington^  D.  C,  June  7, 1871. 
Kespectfully  submitted  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  injunction  be  dissolved  and  further  proceed- 
ings in  this  matter  be  stayed,  upon  the  city  of  Du  Luth  executing  a  bond 
in  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  United  States, 
conditioned  that  the  dike  across  the  bay  of  Superior  be  completed  in 
a  good  and  sufficient  manner  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  December,  1871. 
and  be  maintained  in  such  condition,  the  said  city  of  Da  Lath  aUo 
agreeing  to  complete  the  canal  across  Minnesota  Point,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  specified  in  this  letter,  and  at  such  time  as  the  city  may 
be  able  to  do  so.  This  arrangement  being  carried  out  in  good  faith 
will  accomplish  everything  desired  in  asking  for  the  injunction. 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineen, 


New  York,  June  17, 1871. 
Dear  Sir:  Proceedings  were,  as  you  know,  recently  commenc«l 
against  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  Minnesota,  to  restrain  the  cutting^  of  a  canaj 
across  Minnesota  Point,  and  an  injunction  has  been  obtained.  I  undeK 
stand  it  is  now  proposed  by  Du  Luth  to  give  a  bond  to  build  a  break 
water,  on  condition  you  will  have  the  injunction  dissolved.  In  my  opin 
ion,  such  a  bond  would  be  wholly  void,  there  being  no  law  authorizing  th 

Government  to  take  it,  and  the  result  of  such  a would  protob^ 

be  to  enable  Du  Luth  to  destroy  the  harbor  at  Superior,  Wisconsin.  5< 
bond  that  they  will  give,  even  if  it  were  valid,  could  insure  the  maiote 
nance  of  a  breakwater.  The  injury,  once  committed,  cannot  be  repaired 
I  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  not  allow  this  coarse  to  h 
taken. 

Very  truly, 

MATT.  H.  CARPENTER 
United  states  Senator^  Wisconsin. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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lodorseiDeDt  on  letter  of  Hon.  Matt.  H.  Carpenter,  relative  to  cutting 
canal  across  Minnesota  Point  by  city  of  Du  Luth  : 

Office  op  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washingtonj  D.  C,  June  20,  1871. 
Bespectfally  returned  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War.  Attention 
is  invited  to  my  indorsement  (copy  herewith)  of  June  7,  on  the  letter  of 
the  city  attorney  for  Du  Luth.  The  views  of  that  indorsement  seem  to 
me  sound.  As  to  the  validity  of  the  bond  of  Du  Luth  and  the  adherence 
to  the  terms  of  the  adjustment,  I  have  supposed,  that  if  the  agreement 
were  not  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  the  town,  that  the  United  States 
court  would  compel  a  compliance  with  it.  Is  it  possible  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  civil  authorities 
and  a  commnnitv  be  compelled  to  conform  its  action  thereto  ! 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Briijadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers, 


[Telegram.] 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  K^'GINEEUs, 

Washington^  D.  C,  June  22,  1871. 
Colonel  D.  C.  Houston, 

United  States  Corps  of  Engineers^  Chicago^  Illinois : 
Governor  Fairchild  telegraphs  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  harbor 
of  Saperior  is  closed  to  the  boats  usually  entering  there,  because  of  the 
canal  across  Minnesota  Point.    Report  at  once  by  telegraph  what  are 
theftctsof  the  case. 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS,     . 
Chief  of  Engineers. 


[Telegram.] 

Chicago,  Illinois,  June  22, 1871. 
G^cral  A.  A.  litracPHRBYs : 

Beports  show  about  18  inches  less  water  on  the  bar  at  Superior  than 
bat  year.    A  survey  is  in  progress. 

n.  C.  HOUSTON, 

Major  Engineers, 


[Telegram.] 


Office  op  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  J),  C,  June  22,  1871. 
Colonel  D.  C.  Houston, 

United  States  Corps  of  Enginee^'Sj  Chicago,  Illinois: 
All  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  should  be  ascertained.  The 
width  and  depth  of  the  canal;  the  velocity  of  the  current  through  it; 
the  velocity  of  the  current  through  the  natural  entrance  at  Superior; 
what  the  depth  was  at  Superior  just  before  the  canal  was  cut  through; 
what  it  is  now ;  whether  there  have  been  easterly  storms  or  strong 
winds,  and  at  what  times  and  with  what  results. 
S.  Ex.  60 2 
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Telegraph  to  your  assistants  at  Superior  and  Du  Lutli  for  the  informa 
tion. 

It  is  stated  that,  on  May  31,  there  was  more  than  9  feet  water  on 
the  bar  at  Superior;  that,  on  June  3,  the  Miunesotii  Canal  was  deep- 
ened to  16  feet;  that,  on  the  9th  June;  there  was  less  than  8  feet  on 
the  bar,  and,  on  the  11th  of  June,  less  than  7  J  feet  on  the  bar ;  and  that 
careful  soundings  show  less  than  7  feet  on  the  bar;  that  neither  the 
Keweenaw  nor  the  City  of  Madison  could  get  over  the  bar.  What  are 
the  facts  of  the  case  ? 

A.  A.  HUMPHBEYS, 

Chief  of  Engineers, 


[Telegram.] 

Chicagk),  June  22,  1871. 
General  Humpheeys,  Chief  of  Engineers : 
I  have  telegraphed  to  Lieutenant  Miller  for  full  report  by  telegraph. 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Colonel  of  Engineers. 


State  of  Wisconsin,  Executive  Department, 

Madison^  June  14,  1871. 

Sir  :  1  am  informed  by  the  attorney  general  of  this  State  that  orders 
have  been  given  to  withdraw  the  injunction  obtained  to  restrain  the 
cutting  of  the  canal  by  the  city  of  Du  Luth  through  Minnesota  Point. 
I  am  also  informed  by  letters  from  Superior  that  the  channel  of  the  Saint 
Louis  River  has  been  so  much  clianged  as  to  very  seriously  interfere  with 
the  navigation  of  the  entry  to  the  harbor.  I  send  you  copy  of  one  letter 
I  have  received.  Others  of  the  same  import  have  been  received.  Id 
there  no  protection  for  the  interests  of  the  people  dependent  upon  tho 
old  entry  into  the  Bay  of  Superior  ! 

The  erection  of  the  proposed  dike  may  prevent  the  permanent  change 
of  the  waters  of  the  Saint  Louis  River.  At  the  same  time  it  will  cut 
off  the  people  from  the  free  and  unobstructed  navigation  of  the  public 
waters  of  Superior  Bay, 

The  question  arises  as  the  right  of  such  proceeding,  in  the  mean 
time,  until  the  dike  is  finished,  the  harbor  of  Superior  City  is  nearly 
ruined,  to  remain  so  until  it  pleases  the  Du  Luth  authorities  to  com- 
plete it,  and  possibly  to  await  the  prosecution  of  the  bond  I  am  informed 
has  been  given.  The  Departments  of  the  General  Government  are,  of 
course,  anxious  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  the  people.  I  therefore  refer 
this  matter  to  you,  confident  that  you  will  not  lose  time  in  investigating 
the  same  and  that  yon  will  take  such  prompt  action  as  the  case  de- 
mands. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LUCIUS  FAIRCHILI). 

Wm.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Indorsement  on  copy  of  communication  from  governor  of  Wisconsin, 
relative  to  injury  of  harbor  of  Superior  City  by  cutting  a  canal  through 
Minnesota  Point  by  city  of  Du  Luth : 
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Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  B.  C,  June  23,  1871. 
Kespectfully  forwarded  for  the  information  of  Colonel  Houston,  in 
connection  with  the  telegram  of  yesterday's  date. 
Bv  command  of  Brigadier  General  Humphreys. 

JNO.  G.  PARKE, 

Major  of  Engineers. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1871. 

8iE:  In  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  of  the 
24th  instant,  1  send  herewith  a  copy  of  telegram  of  26th  instant,  from 
Major  D.  O.  Houston,  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  harbor  works  on 
Lake  Superior. 

It  will  be  perceived — 

1st.  That  the  depth  at  the  entrance  to  Superior  City,  ascertained  by 
survey  just  made,  is  9  feet,  and  is  the  same  that  it  was  a  year  ago,  as 
shown  on  Major  Houston's  map  of  June  27, 1870;  that  the  velocity  of 
the  current  through  the  entrance  is  from  four  to  six  miles  an  hour,  the 
width  at  the  entrance  being  420  feet. 

2(1.  That  the  canal  is  44  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  (the  least  cross- 
section  governs  the  discharge,)  and  the  velocity  of  the  current  the  same 
us  through  the  natural  entrance  at  Superior  City. 

Under  such  a  state  of  facts,  it  is  impossible  that  the  discharge  through 
the  canal  could  have  any  appreciable  effect  in  diminishing  the  depth  of 
the  natural  entrance  at  Superior  City.  The  simple  statement  that  the 
velocity  of  the  current  through  the  natural  entrance  at  Superior  City  is 
trom  four  to  six  miles  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  prove  incon testa bly  that 
no  decrease  of  depth  in  the  entrance  has  been  caused  by  a  reduction  in 
the  flow  of  water  through  it. 

It  might  be  well  to  require  of  the  city  of  Dnluth,  in  addition,  that  it 
should  neither  widen  nor  deepen  the  canal  until  the  dike  is  finished, 
snd  that  the  construction  of  the  dike  should  commence  before  the  close 
of  July,  and  be  continued,  with  all  practicable  dispatch,  until  it  is 
finished. 

The  city  sliould  be  allowed,  however,  to  secure  the  work  it  has  already 
done  from  filling  in,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  be  required  to  prevent,  by 
snitable  works,  the  canal  from  widening  and  deepening,  should  such 
changes  begin  to  take  place. 

The  decision  upon  all  these  matters  relating  this  to  canal,  including 
proper  security  for  enforcing  the  immediate  construction  of  the  dike, 
rests  with  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  who  gi-anted  the  injunction;  and  I  would 
therefore  suggest  that  this  communication  be  sent  to  the  proper  United 
States  attorney. 

Those  who  represent  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  will,  it  is 
presumed,  have  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  the  judge. 

The  letter  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  returned,  and  there  is  here- 
with a  copy  of  Major  Houston's  map  of  survey  of  the  entrance  to 
Superior  City,  June,  1870. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHEEYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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[Telegram.] 

Chicago,  Illinois,  June  26, 1871. 
To  General  A.  A.  Humpheeys,  Chief  of  Engineers  : 

Lieutenant  Miller  telegraphs  as  follows:  "Width  of  canal  44  feet; 
depth  from  6  to  16  feet ;  velocity  variable,  from  four  to  six  miles  au 
hour;  velocity  at  entry  about  the  same;  depth  at  entry  9  feet,  water 
there  shoaler  than  before  canal  was  cut.  Boats  that  came  in  there  can- 
not enter  now :  no  apparent  cause  for  shoaling  except  canal.'^ 

D.  G.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Engineers. 


l)u  LuTH,  Minnesota,  June  28, 1871. 

Sifi :  Permit  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  informing  you  from  time  to 
time  of  the  condition  of  the  canal  across  Minnesota  Point,  and  to  make 
such  statement  of  facts  coDcerning  this  important  enterprise  as  will  at 
least  give  you  some  information  on  the  subject.  The  work  is  being 
pushed  forward  with  all  possible  energy  and  dispatch.  Cribs  are  being 
prepared  and  put  in  place  on  the  north  side  of  the  canal,  and  will  be 
extended  into  the  lake  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  current  from  the  lake  has  been  passing  into  tlie  bay  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  since  the  openiug.  This  1  give  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge, and  from  testimouy  of  engineers,  and  many  reliable  persons  who 
dwell  in  the  vicinity,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  A  i>ecu- 
liarity  connected  with  the  matter  is,  that  frequently  the  current  through 
the  canal  will  change  completely  in  a  very  short  interval.  Within  fifteen 
minutes  a  current  jiassingout  into  the  lake  will  be  transformed  into  a 
current  running  heavily  into  the  bay  from  the  lake,  no  heavy  winds  or 
other  abnormal  condition  of  affairs  existing.  During  all  the  time  the 
canal  has  been  opened  the  waters  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  and  Bay 
pass  out  the  entry  in  their  usual  quantity  and  volocity.  Two  weeks  ago 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  entry  was  only  7 J  feet ;  now  it  is  9^, 
and  constantly  increasing.  Surve}  s  are  being  made  for  dike  or  dam 
across  Superior  Bay,  and  iu  a  few  days  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  for- 
warding you  an  otRcial  tracing  of  entire  plan  of  our  harbor  imi>rove- 
ment  system. 

Many  rumors  and  statements  may  reach  you  concerning  the  i)rogress 
of  affairs  in  this  matter  from  sources  hostile  to  our  growth  and  pros- 
pective importance,  but  be  assured  that  we  are  carrying  everything 
out  in  good  faith,  and  shall  always  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  cheer- 
fully co-operate  with  the  General  Government  in  its  plans  for  harbor 
improvement  at  head  of  Lake  Superior.  We  desire  to  be  in  full  ac- 
cord with  your  Bureau,  and  will  entertain  and  conform  to  such  sugges- 
tions as  you  may  be  pleased  to  offer. 

No  abrasure  of  earth  on  the  sides  of  the  canal  has  occurred  as  yet,  and 
from  present  appearances  none  are  likely  to  occur. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  J.  EGAN, 
City  Attorney  of  Du  Lnth. 

Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Engineer  Bureau^   Waskingtony  J).  C. 

P.  S.— Cannot  the  water  from  the  lake  passing  into  the  bay  through 
canal  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time  be  accounted  for  on  the  the- 
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ory  that  the  littoral  action  of  Lake  Superior  first  meeting  the  opening 
of  canal,  rushes  in,  instead  of  awaiting  the  farther  distant  entry  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  this  being  a  fact,  of  course  the  additional  volume 
of  water  passing  into  the  bay  has  to  pass  out  the  entry,  and  thereby 
contributes  to  the  volume  amWelocity  of  water  passing  there  throug'h 
and  increases  the  scouring  capacity,  as  per  theory  of  Government  t 

E. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineebs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  8, 1871. 
iSiK :  I  beg  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  information  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  canal  across 
Minnesota  Point,  and  the  i)roposed  works  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Su- 
perior, and  would  be  glad  to  receive  such  further  information  as  you 
may  from  time  to  time  think  proper  to  communicate. 

The  causes  of  the  direction  and  sudden  changes  you  mention  a43  ex- 
isting in  the  current  through  the  canal  cut  are  to  be  looked  for  notonly 
in  the  variations  in  the  volume  of  the  Saint  Louis  Eiver,  but  in 
the  oscillations  of  the  surface  of  the  lake,  due  to  variation  in  the  direc- 
tion and  strength  of  the  winds,  and  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, &c. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineer's, 
J.  J.  EttAN,  Esq., 

Attorney  at  Lair^  I)u  Luih,  Minnesota. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Enoineebs, 

Washington^  D.  C,  July  8,  1871. 
Siu:  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  accompanying  report  of  Major 
UoustOD,  and  tracings  which  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Superior  in  1866,  before  the 
present  improvement  was  begun,  and  also  the  present  extent  of  piers 
bnilt,  that  the  diminution  of  depth  reported  to  exist  at  the  entrance  is 
occasioned  by  the  extension  of  the  pier  on  the  Minnesota  side.  This 
extension  has  now  crossed  the  entrance  channel  and  reached  a  shoal  ly- 
ing outside,  which  vessels  entering  have  now  to  cross.  The  current  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  open  a  new  channel  across  the  shoal  to  the  full  depth 
of  tiie  old  channel. 

The  inconvenience  is  temporary,  and  was  anticii)ated  in  the  original 
<iesign  for  this  improvement,  in  which  there  is  an  estimate  for  dredging 
at  this  point,  when  found  necessary,  to  prevent  any  temporary  inter- 
ruption or  obstruction  to  navigation.  The  plan  of  improvement  con- 
templates extending  both  piers  beyond  this  shoal. 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  accompanying  report  of  Major  Houston,  and 
tracings,  be  transmitted,  with  a  copy  of  this  communication,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  for  the  information  of  the  district  attorney  at 
^aint  Paul. 

VejTv  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hun.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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United  States  Engineer  Office, 

ChicaaOy  IllinoWjJune  29,  1871. 

General  :  I  bave  the  honor  to  forward  the  accompanying  reports 
from  Lieutenant  A.  M.  Milh^r  and  Mr.  George  C.  Almj,  in  regard  to 
the  canal  across  Minnesota  Point.  I  also  send  copy  of  the  Lake  Survey 
map  of  the  Bay  of  Superior,  showing  the  different  projects  proposed 
for  improving  the  harbor  of  Du  Luth,  and  the  location  of  the  canal  now 
being  constructed.  I  have  indicated  in  pencil  the  position  of  the  pro- 
posed dike,  as  I  understand  it. 

I  inclose  also  maps  of  the  outlet  of  Superior  Bay,  showing  the  exten- 
sion of  the  piers  up  to  date.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Minnesota 
pier  has  been  extended  directly  across  the  old  channel  by  which  vessels 
entered  the  harbor.  It  was  hoped  that  the  scouring  effect  of  the  current 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  channel  open  to  the  same  depth  it  had 
prior  to  the  pier  extension.  Work  is  now  going  on  under  two  contracts, 
and  both  piers  are  being  extended.  According  to  the  original  project 
for  this  harbor,  it  was  estimated  that  42,000  cubic  yards  of  dredging 
would  be  necessary,  as  the  piers  cross  a  bar  where  the  least  depth  at 
the  time  of  Lieutenant  Miller's  survey  of  last  July  is  but  eight  feet — so 
that,  unless  dredging  is  resorted  to,  vessels  drawing  over  8  feet  of  water 
will  not  be  able  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Superior. 

From  the  accompanying  reports  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  shoal- 
ing reported  is  the  result  directl}^  of  the  opening  of  the  canal,  as  the 
shoaling  may  have  occurred  from  other  causes ;  and  had  the  Minnesota 
pier  been  extended  as  far  as  it  is  now,  the  depth  of  water  would  bave 
been  reduced  to  nearly  9  feet.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  should  be 
permitted  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
current,  for  the  bar  over  which  the  new  channel  is  to  i)ass  has  already 
been  cut  down,  by  the  force  of  the  current  directed  by  the  piers,  4  or  5 
feet,  as  shown  by  reference  to  the  small  tracing  inclosed,  showing  the 
state  of  the  channel  before  any  piers  were  built.  What  is  shown  as  the 
channel  on  this  tracing  is  now  crossed  by  the  Minnesota  pier,  and  the 
present  channel  passes  out  close  to  the  head  of  the  Minnesota  pier,  from 
where  it  takes  a  northerly  course. 

If  it  is  possible  now  to  suspend  work  upon  the  canal  until  the  dike  is 
built,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  done.  If  work  is  stopped  now,  I 
think  the  canal  will  close  up  or  that  it  can  easily  bo  closed  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  state  of  the  current.  If  the  city  of  I>u  Luth  is  per- 
mitted to  go  on  and  widen  the  canal  to  its  full  width,  I  fear  that  the 
outlet  at  Superior  will  be  seriously  injured. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

]).  0.  HOUSTON, 

Major  of  Ungineerx, 

Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humpukeys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U,  S,  A.j  Wdshingtony  IK  (\ 


Superior  Cpiy,  Wisconsin,  June  2(5,  1871. 

Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  tele- 
gram of  the  22d  instant.    It  did  not  reach  nie  until  9  p.  m.  on  the  23d. 

The  soundings  which  I  took  on  Saturday,  24th  instant,  at  the  entry 
were  not  quite  as  accurate  as  if  the  water  had  been  calmer,  but  they 
will  not  vary  more  than  two  or  three  inches,  and  a  vessel  drawing  9  feet 
of  water  can  barely  get  in  at  the  entry  channel.    The  measurement  of 
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the  canal — 44  feet — was  taken  at  the  narrowest  part.  There  has  been 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  canal  about  150  feet  of  cribbing.  On  this 
side  the  water  is  16  feet  deep.  It  shoals  up  toward  the  lake  to  6  feet, 
where  there  is  a  kind  of  bar  left  by  the  dredge  working  forward.  The 
depth  of  water  at  the  entry  channel,  before  the  canal  was  cut  through 
Minnesota  Point,  was  more  than  it  is  now ;  how  much,  1  am  unable  to 
state,  as  I  had  taken  no  soundings  i)revious  to  the  24th  of  May,  at  which 
time  the  canal  was  opened ;  but  that  the  water  has  shoaied  here  is 
evident  from  the  fiict  that  vessels  that  cauie  in  at  the  time  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  cannot  now  enter;  they  have  come  up  to  the  entry, 
attempted  it,  and  been  obliged  to  turn  back.  The  current  in  the  canal 
is  very  variable,  sometimes  running  in  and  sometimes  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  changes  two  or  three  times  during  the  day.  The  greatest 
velocity  which  I  have  seen  there  has  been  about  six  miles  an  hour. 

I  attribute  the  shoaling  at  the  entry  to  the  canal,  as  I  can  account 
for  it  in  no  other  way.  There  have  been  no  storms  to  raise  the  bar  or 
freshets  to  bring  down  material  for  a  deposit. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Almy  a  report  of 
obsenatious  taken  under  my  directions  upon  the  current  of  the  canal, 
^hich  I  inclose  herewith. 

Mr.  Almy  received  your  telegram  of  the  24th  instant  at  2  p.  m.  to-day, 
the  26th. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  M.  MILLER, 
First  Lieutenant^  Corps  of  Engineers, 

Major  D.  C.  Houston, 

Corps  of  Engineers^  U.  S.  A.,  Chicago^  Illinois, 


Du  LuTH,  Wisconsin,  June  2(y^  1871. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  report  of  the  current 
observations  at  the  canal  across  Minnesota  Point  during  the  present 
month. 

Hiere  is  apparently  not  the  slightest  regularity  in  the  movements  of 
the  current;  it  changes  frequently  during  the  day,  running  but  a  short 
time  either  way.  Occasionally,  for  a  time,  no  current  can  be  seen,  but 
this  state  of  the  water  lasts  only  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  have  sometimes  visited  the  canal  without  being  able  to  detect  any 
positive  flow  of  water  in  or  out,  but  finding  the  whole  surface  covered 
with  small  eddies. 

Within  a  few  days,  I  have  seen  the  stream  flowing  into  the  lake  in 
Xhe  face  of  a  strong  northeast  wind  and  a  heavy  surf,  which  at  the 
time  was  rolling  into  the  lake  entrance  of  the  canal.  At  present  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  satisfactorily  the  causes  that  influence  the  move- 
ment of  water  through  this  passage,  and  so  long  as  the  widening  of  the 
canal  and  the  construction  of  the  proposed  dike  is  in  progress,  any 
experiments  will  be  unreliable. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  C.  ALMY. 
Lientenant  A.  M.  Miller, 

Corps  of  Engineers^  U.  IS.  A.,  Superior  City,  Wisconsin. 
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Office  of  tue  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washingtmy  D.  C,  July  13, 1871. 

SiE:  lu  ail  interview  just  bad  with  the  Hon,  M.  H.  Carpenter,  be 
read  to  me  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  you  on  the  11th  instant,  con- 
ceniing  the  removal  of  the  injunction  on  the  Du  Luth  Canal.  He  has 
folly  explained  to  nic  his  reason  for  regarding  the  bond  of  the  town  of 
Du  Luth  void. 

Mj  reason  for  recxjinmending  the  boinl  was  that  I  thought  the  ar- 
rangement under  which  it  was  given  would  secure  the  construction  of 
the  dike  during  the  present  working  season  more  effectually  than  any 
other  arrangement,  and  I  still  think  it  would  do  so  if  the  bond  were  not 
void  or  voidable. 

Senator  Carpenter  suggests  that  that  end  could  have  been  attained 
bj  maintaining  the  injunction  until  the  dike  was  built,  but  permitting 
the  town  of  Du  Luth  to  secure  the  work  already  done  by  building  the 
necessary  crib- work,  the  injunction  to  be  dissolved  upon  the  completion 
oftbedike. 

Had  I  been  aware  that  the  bond  of  the  town  of  Du  Luth  was  substan- 
tially no  security,  or  that  the  suggestion  in  reference  to  it  would  be 
regarded  as  a  positive  instruction  to  the  United  States  distnct  at- 
toniey,  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  modify  in  his  discretion  so  as  to 
aecnre  the  object  sought,  or  that  the  removal  of  the  injunction  and  the 
conditions  of  removal  were  not  discretionary  with  the  United  States 
judge,  I  should  have  abstained  from  any  other  than  a  general  recom- 
mendation that  the  court  take  such  action  and  exact  such  security  as  it 
conadered  proper  to  attain  the  end  sought ;  that  is,  the  construction  of 
the  dike  during  the  present  year. 

Idonot  know  whether  the  injunction  has  been  dissolved.  If  it  has 
'lot  been,  and  the  suggestion  as  to  its  modification  instead  of  its  re- 
njoral  receive  your  approval,  there  may  be  time  to  communicate  them 
to  the  court  l^efore  its  action. 

I  have  no  reason  to  question  the  good  faith  of  the  town  of  Du  Luth, 
or  of  its  agent,  in  accepting  the  proposition  to  build  the  dike  this  year, 
^  to  give  sufficient  security  to  insure  its  construction ;  nor  have  I, 
therefore,  any  reason  to  suppose  that  objection  will  be  made  by  them 
to  the  substitution  of  a  modified  injunction  instead  of  its  withdrawal 
ander  the  bond  of  the  city.  Should,  however,  the  action  of  the  court 
have  been  already  taken,  personal  securities  upon  the  bond  may  still 
^  exacted.  It  has  not  yet  been  received  at  the  War  Department. 
.  There  is  an  additional  security  for  the  construction  of  the  dike,  uame- 
^h  the  withholding  by  Congress  of  appropriations  for  the  breakwater 
at  Du  Luth  until  the  dike  is  built. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  Oeneral  and  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Hon.  W.  w.  Belknap, 

/Secretary  of  War. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  ENaiNEERS, 

Washington^  D.  C,  July  14, 1871. 
Deab  Sia:  !No  information  has  yet  been  received  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment from  the  district  attorney  or  other  United  States  officer  respecting 
the  removal  of  the  injunction  on  the  Du  Luth  Canal. 
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Eegardin^  tbe  dike,  it  is  expected  that  its  plan  and  construction  will 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  for  that  reason 
an  authoritative  communication  to  him,  exhibiting  plans  and  mode  of 
construction,  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  day  practicable.  The  pro- 
ject should  provide  for  such  inspection  of  the  dike  by  officers  of  the 
Engineer  Department,  during  and  after  construction,  as  the  Secretiiry 
of  War  may  direct,  so  as  to  insure  an  adherence  to  the  proposed  plan. 
Very  respectful!  v,  your  obedient  sevant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  Ocneral  and  Chief  of  Engineern, 
J.  J.  EaAN,  Esq., 

Attorney  for  the  Town  of  J)u  Luthj  I)u  Luth, 


Office  of  the  Cuief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  2>.  C,  July  14,  1871. 
Major:  You  will  please  submit,  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  a 
plan,  with  estimates  of  cost,  for  the  construction  of  a  dike  across  the 
head  of  Superior  Bay,  and  the  best  location  for  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
waters  of  that  bay  and  of  Saint  Louis  Jiiver  passing  to  Lake  Superior 
through  the  Du  Luth  Canal. 

The  report  should  contain  all  the  information  nocessaiy  to  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  such  as  the  dift'erences  of  level  (under  normal 
and  abnormal  conditions)  of  the  mouth  of  Saint  Louis  Kiver;  of  tbe 
Bay  of  Superior,  at  several  points  of  its  length ;  and  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior— the  varying  force  and  direction  of  currents,  &c. ;  the  necessity 
for  gates  or  openings  in  the  dike  for  the  passage  of  vessels;  how  they 
should  be  constructed,  if  indispensable ;  the  objections  to  using  openings 
or  gates  or  locks;  in  what  manner  the  use  of  gates  or  openings  may 
be  obviated  or  rendered  unnecessary ;  and  such  other  matters  as,  in 
your  judgment,  may  be  necessary  for  the  full  elucidation  of  the  subject.. 
By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Humphreys. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  G.  PARKE, 

Afajor  of  Engineers. 
Major  D.  G.  Houston, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Superior,  Wisconsin,  July  26, 1871. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  15th  instant  was  received  some  days 
since,  but  I  could  not  reply  sooner. 

The  theory  of  the  Ghief  of  Engineers,  *'  that  the  plan  of  impi-ovement 
at  Superior  Entry  would  cause  temporary  low  or  shallow  water  over 
the  bar  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  which  would  be  obviated 
after  completion,"  is  well  understood  here,  and  we  have  constantly  ex- 
pected it,  and  have  experienced  it  when  the  work  was  in  progress;  in- 
deed, we  have  noticed  it,  to  some  extent,  every  time  a  new  crib  was 
sunk  ;  but  whenever  work  was  suspended  for  a  time  the  current  would 
speedily  form  its  new  bed,  and  thereafter  remain  unchanged  until 
further  cribs  were  sunk. 

In  the  case  complaine<l  of,  the  facts  are,  that  work  was  suspended 
last  October ;  that  after  that  time  the  current  cut  a  new  bed  across  the 
bar;  that  that  bed  was  gradually  deepening  by  the  abrasion  of  the  car- 
rent  during  the  whole  winter  and  up  to  the  day  of  cutting  the  canal : 
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that  no  work  was  done  on  the  barbor  improvement  from  October,  1870, 
till  June,  1871 ;  tbat  no  work  was  done  in  1871  until  several  weeks  after 
tlie  injurj?  alleged  to  be  caused  by  the  canal ;  thjit  on  the  day  that  the 
canal  was  cut  through  to  the  depth  of  16  feet,  (before  the  cutting  was 
completed,)  there  was  0  feet  and  10  inches  of  water  in  the  channel  at 
the  entry  formed  in  October,  1870;  that  the  cutting  in  the  canal  was 
completed  to  the  depth  of  IG  feet  at  about  7  p.  m.  of  that  day ;  that  on 
the  third  day  thereafter  the  water  in  that  channel,  the  entry,  had  shoaled 
to  7  feet  and  6  inches,  and  that  no  storm  occurred  in  those  three  days  to 
assist  in  shoaling  the  water.  These  are  facts  susceptible  of  proof,  and 
the  inference  is  irresistible  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  shoal  water 
was  the  cutting  of  the  canal,  engineer's  theories  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

I  might  elaborate  upon  the  reasons  of  this  action  of  the  water,  but  I 
presume  you  desire  only  the  facts,  and  I  refrain  from  theorizing. 

Now  you  will  see  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  bases  his  opinion  upon 
the  supposition  that  cribs  had  been  sunk  this  spring,  while  the  truth  is 
tbat  no  cribs  had  been  sunk  in  seven  or  eight  months,  and  therefore  his 
very  pretty  theory  fails. 
Very  respectfully, 

(;eo.  \v.  perky. 

Hon.  Matt  II.  Carpenter,  Milwaukee. 

Indorsement  on  communication  of  George  W.  Perry  addressed  to 
Hon,  Matt.  H.  Carpenter,  relative  to  imi)rovement  at  Superior  Harbor : 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

^YashingtonJ  J).  C,  August  12,  1871. 
liespectfully  referred  to  Major  Houston,  who  will  please  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  statements  contained  within,  especially  those  in- 
closed by  pencil-mark.  It  will  be  noted  that  Mr  Perry  states  positively 
that  on  the  day  the  canal  at  I>u  Luth  was  opened  there  was  9  feet  10 
inches  water  in  the  channel  of  Superior  entrance ;  that  in  three  days 
afterward  there  was  but  7  feet  G  inches  in  the  same  channel.  In  other 
words,  that  in  three  days  the  Superior  Channel  had  filled  in  2  feet  4 
inches,  and  that  no  storm  occurred  during  those  three  days.  Who  meas- 
ured the  depths  in  the  channel,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  measured 
should  also  be  ascertained. 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chkf  of  Ungineers\ 


Superior  City,  Wisconsin,  August  23, 1871. 
Major  :  In  accordance  with  your  indorsement  of  August  14, 1871, 
on  Mr.  Perry's  letter  of  July  26, 1871, 1  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I 
have  ascertained  from  Mr.  Perry  that  his  authority  for  stating  that  the 
water  in  the  entry  "  had  shoaled  to  7  feet  6  inches"  was  the  information 
given  him  by  persons  who  were  on  the  steamer  Keweenaw,  on  the  8th 
of  June  last.  This  vessel  attempted  on  that  day  to  come  in  at  the  en- 
try, and  sent  men  in  a  small  boat  to  sound  with  a  pole.  I  am  informed 
hy  Mr.  Kobbins,  who  was  one  of  the  passengers  on  the  Keweenaw, 
that  the  result  of  their  soundings  was  reported  as  from  7  to  8  feet  of 
water.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  these  soundings  were 
taken  in  the  most  favorable  water  or  on  the  bar,  nor  whether  the  sound- 
ing-pole was  properly  worked.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  the  water 
so  shallow  as  this  when  looking  for  the  most  favorable  or  channel- 
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water.  The  direction  of  the  Minnesota  pier  is  such  that  in  extending 
it  the  channel — ^that  is,  the  former  channel — has  been  crossed ;  but  even 
now  there  is  an  8-foot  channel  along  the  Minnesota  pier.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  Minnesota  pier  has  caused  the  current  to  cut  a  new  channel 
on  the  Wisconsin  or  east  side  of  the  entry.  This  channel  has  had  9 
feet  of  water  in  it  for  about  six  weeks.  A  severe  blow  on  the  19th  in- 
stant, however,  shoaled  this  up  to  about  8J  feet  of  water  in  the 
shoalest  part.  The  work  at  this  harbor  is  in  such  a  state  now  that 
the  current  feels  and  shows  the  eftect  of  every  additional  crib  sunk  on 
the  Wisconsin  pier;  and  until  this  pier  has  been  carried  across  the  bar, 
the  channel  will  be  continually  changing.  I  have  stated  this  to  show 
that  it  would  have  been  a  very  easy  matter  for  a  boat,  sounding  for  the 
channel,  to  miss  it  entirely,  especially  if  the  captain  were  not  very 
anxious  to  find  it. 

Work  on  this  harbor  was  not  closed  until  December,  1870,  and  not  in 
October,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Perry.  The  first  cribs  sunk  this  season  were 
accepted  on  the  16th  of  June.  The  cutting  of  the  canal  at  Du  Lutb 
has  never  been  completed  to  16  feet  of  water.  The  cut  has  been 
deepened  on  the  bay  side  to  16  feet,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  carried 
through  to  this  depth,  so  that  this  sudden  shoaling  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Perry  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  ''canal  was  cut  through 
to  the  depth  of  16  feet."  If  the  state  of  the  channel  was  such  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Perry  on  the  8th  of  June,  it  could  have  remained  so  but  a  very 
short  time,  as  it  has  never  been  so  since.  I  think  that  Mr.  Perry  has 
been  misinformed.  The  water  on  the  8th  of  June  was  but  one-tenth  of 
a  foot  lower  than  the  average.  There  was  9  feet  of  water  in  the  chan- 
nel on  the  10th  of  June,  for  I  had  the  dredge  at  work  in  that  depth, 
and  cut  a  trench  to  12  feet  of  water  across  the  channel ;  that  is,  for  a 
distance  of  100  feet  in  prolongation  of  the  pier. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  M.  MILLER, 
First  Lieutenant,  Corps  of  Engineers, 

Major  D.  0.  Houston, 

Corps  of  Enffineers,  U.  8,  Army,  Chieago,  Illinois. 

A  true  copv. 

D.  0.  HOUSTON, 

Major  of  Engineers. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  17, 1871. 
Major  :  The  letter  to  you  of  the  14th  July,  1871,  from  this  office, 
called  for  the  location  of  the  dike  across  the  head  of  Superior  Bay,  as 
well  as  its  plan  and  estimate  of  cost.    Your  letter  of  the  12th  instant 
submits  only  a  plan  of  a  dike,  with  a  bill  of  materials. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  this  omission,  and  you  will  please  submit 
a  plan  of  such  location  for  a  dike  as  will  be  most  suitable  for  the  com- 
merce of  Du  Luth,  both  exteriorly  and  interiorly,  and  at  the  .same 
time  an  estimate  of  its  cost. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
By  comuiand  of  Brigadier  General  Humphreys : 

TH08.  LINCOLN  CASEY, 

Major  of  Engineers. 
Major  D.  C.  Houston, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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« 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Chicago^  IllinoiSy  Axtgust  17, 1871. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  17th  instant,  calling  for  location  of  a  dike  across  the  Bay 
of  Superior,  "  as  will  be  most  suitfible  to  the  commerce  of  Du  Luth,  botli 
nxteriorly  and  interiorly,''  and  at  the  same  time  an  estimate  of  its  cost. 

As  stated  in  my  letter  of  July  31, 1  recommended  ''  that  an  opening  of 
150  feet  be  left  in  the  dike,  and  that  the  question  of  putting  in  gates  be 
deferred  until  the  effect  of  high  water  is  observed."  By  placing  the 
dike  in  the  position  Indicated  on  the  accompanying  sketch,  or  nearly 
there,  the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Louis  Kiver  to  the  canal, 
by  way  of  the  opening,  is  about  2J  miles,  and  the  eftect  of  the  canal  in 
diverting  the  waters  of  the  river  is  much  less  than  if  placed  farther 
uortb,  with  an  opening  left,  as  the  slope  would  be  less.  The  same  state 
of  things  would  exist  if  the  dike  were  i>laced  immediately  south  of  .the 
canal,  and  the  opening  left  near  Rice's  Point,  but  this  would  contract 
tbe  ioner  harbor  of  Du  Luth,  and  shut  out,  except  by  a  long  circuit,  the 
establishments  (existing  and  future)  on  Minnesota  Point,  south  of  the 
canal.  If  the  dike  were  placed  at  the  position  last  mentioned,  and  an 
opening  left  near  Minnesota  Point,  the  dike  would  have  no  effect  what- 
ever in  keeping  the  cuiTcnt  of  the  river  from  the  canal.  If  gates  were 
to  be  put  ill  the  dike  this  season  it  would  make  no  difference  where  the 
dike  was  placed,  (between  the  two  extreme  positions  above  mentioned,) 
so  far  as  its  object  is  to  prevent  the  waters  of  the  Saint  Louis  River,  in 
time  of  high  water,  from  being  diverted  through  the  canal,  but  with  an 
oi)ening,  the  farther  south  the  better.  The  location  of  the  dike,  as 
given  on  the  sketch,  affords  the  amplest  accommodations  for  the  interior 
or  principal  harbor  of  Du  Luth,  assuming  that  the  canal  will  be  com- 
pleted. I  am  informed  that  all  the  land  at  the  north  end  of  the  bay, 
and  also  Rice's  Point,  belongs  to  or  is  controlled  by  the  railroad  compa- 
nies, leaving  only  the  water  front  on  Minnesota  Point  for  development 
by  private  parties.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  best  location  for  the  dike, 
38  relates  to  the  harbor  of  Du  Luth,  is  as  given. 

Again,  the  length  of  the  proposed  location  is  a  minimum.  It  will  be 
imi)ossible  to  locate  this  dike  anywhere  so  that  some  one  will  not  object 
to  it.  Wherever  it  is  placed  it  will  be  in  the  way,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  The  Bay  of  Superior  is  navigable  nearly  everywhere  for  light 
draught  vessels,  and  logs  are  brought  down  the  Saint  Louis  River  to  the 
mills  at  Du  Luth,  over  the  site  of  the  proposed  dike.  If  the  dike  is  not 
imperatively  needed,  it  would  be  better  not  to  put  it  in ;  and  I  feel  very 
doubtful  of  its  necessity  after  the  extension  of  the  piers  at  Superior  en- 
try to  deep  water,  which  I  anticipate  will  be  the  cavseat  the  close  of  thin 
season. 

The  observations  on  currents  at  the  entry,  canal,  and  north  of  the 
Saint  Louis  River  show  that  at  the  present  stage  of  water  in  the  Saint 
Louis  River  the  canal  has  no  detrimental  influence  on  the  entry,  ^o 
deflection  of  the  current  to  tlie  canal  can  occur  except  in  time  of  fresh- 
ets, and  it  would  be  well,  if  it  can  be  done,  to  defer  all  action  in  this 
matter  until  next  season,  and  take  steps  to  carefully  watch  the  effects  of 
the  spring  freshets.  The  maintenance  of  the  channel  at  the  entry,  after 
the  extension  of  the  piers,  will  depend  mainly,  I  think,  upon  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  lake,  which  seems  daily  and  oftener.  At  all  events, 
whatever  x>ossible  injury  may  happen  to  the  entry  by  this  experiment 
for  one  season  can  be  easily  cured  by  a  dredge,  and  the  remedy  of  a 
dike  afterward  applied,  while  we  may  find  that  the  dike  is  unnecessary, 
and  a  serious  inconvenience  and  great  expense  will  be  avoided. 
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I  inclose  herewith  tracing  from  lake  survey,  map  of  the  Bay  of  Su- 
perior, giving  my  view  of  a  suitable  location  for  this  dike,  with  estimate 
of  cost  per  running  foot,  as  follows : 

Estimated  cost  of  200  feet  of  dike. 

200  linear  feet  of  pine  timber,  12  by  15,  at  25  cents $50  00 

200  linear  feet  of  oak  timber,  6  by  12  inches,  at  $30  per  M  feet, 

cubic  measure 36  00 

20,800  feet  board-measure,  pine  sheet-piling,  at  $20  per  M  feet  416  00 
25  pine  piles,  1  foot  diameter  at  middle  point  and  30  feet  long, 

at  $6  150  00 

Driving  25  round  piles,  at  $1.50each 37  50 

Driving  266  sheetpiles,  at  $1 266  00 

372  pounds  of  iron  drift-bolts,  at  5  cents 18  60 

560  pounds  of  iron  spikes,  at  i5  centa 33  60 

1,007  70 
Contingencies 1^  30 

1,200  00 


Cost  per  running  foot,  $6. 

Total  cost  of  dike,  5,683  feet,  $34,098. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Engineen, 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A.,  Washingtorij  D.  C. 


Office  op  the  Chief  op  Enginekks, 

Washington^  D.  C,  August  25, 1871.. 

Snt :  In  reference  to  the  communication  of  the  18th  instant,  fiom  tirt 
Department  of  Justice,  concerning  the  bond  of  the  city  of  Dn  LnUi,  9Bag\ 
gesting  that  specifications  should  be  obtained  from  this  office,  showing 
the  kind,  form,  and  dimensions  of  the  dike  across  the  Bay  of  Saperior^ 
as  agreed  upon,  to  be  inserted  in  such  bond,  1  beg  to  reply  that  I  re^ 
quested  Mr.  Egan,  attorney  for  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  to  have  this  ofi&€< 
furnished  with  the  plan  of  the  dike  the  city  is  to  build,  bat  it  has  noi 
yet  been  received  here. 

Major  Houston,  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  charge  of  harbor  works  oe 
Lake  Superior,  has,  by  my  direction,  submitted  a  plan  and  estimate  d 
cost  for  the  construction  of  the  dike,  but  it  would  not  be  jadicioostv 
require  the  city  of  Du  Luth  to  build  the  dike  in  the  manner  proposed  bj 
Major  Houston,  since  some  other  method  of  construction  might  be  mon 
useful  for  their  purposes  and  equally  efiTective  for  those  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  bond  specify  merely  that  tke 
dike  shall  be  built  in  a  substantial  manner  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  thi 
Secretary  of  War,  and  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  the  Ist  of  D^ 
cember  next,  the  Secretary  of  War  to  be  furnished  with  a  plan  of  the 
same, and  to  be  authorized  to  have  the  dike  inspected  at  any  time  by  «a 
officer  of  United  States  Engineers. 
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Tbe  boDd  gbould  be  given  for  the  constraction  of  tbo  dike  only,  and 
cot  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  across  Minnesota  Point,  all  refer- 
ence to  the  time  or  manner  of  completion  of  which  should  be  omitted. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  Qeneral  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Uon.  W.  VV.  Belknap, 

Secretanf  of  War. 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 

ChicagOy  Illinois^  August  25, 1871. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  23d  instant,  returning  my  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  with  sketch 
gifing  location  of  dike  across  Superior  Bay,  for  further  explanations. 
I  inclose  herewith  the  report  and  sketch  amended  as  called  for. 
I  would  state  that  I  have  written  this  day  to  my  assistant  at  Superior 
City  for  a  report  of  the  observations  in  currents,  &c.,  made  in  pursuance 
of  year  letter  of  July  14, 1871;  and  also  his  statement  in  reply  to  letter 
of  George  W.  Perry  to  Hon.  Matt.  H.  Carpenter,  which  was  sent  to 
Lieatenant  Miller  on  the  14th  instant. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Engineeis. 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  S.  A.,  Washington^  D.  C, 


Du  LuTH,  Minnesota,  September  2, 1871. 
Dear  General  :  I  have  delayed  communicating  with  you  during  the 
past  month,  for  the  reason  that  no  actual  work  had  been  commenced  on 
^  dike  and  I  was  averse  to  making  any  excuses.    The  work  is  now 
l*pn,  however,  contracts  let,  and  piles  driven  as  speedily  as  possible. 
JJl*  work  is  intended  to  be  completed  within  sixty  days.    The  reason 
wMay  heretofore  has  been  negotiations  pending  between  Northern 
^^^  Railroad  Company  and  the  city  of  Du  Luth  concerning  where  the 
"oaey  was  to  come  from  for  the  completion  of  harbor  improvements  at 
displace.    These  have  been  fully  settled  very  recently.    The  city  turns 
over  the  canal  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Company ;  and  it  takes  exclusive 
^i^  of  its  constructiou  hereafter,  paying  all  expenses  and  increasing 
the  width  to  250  feet.    The  city  goes  on  with  the  dike  in  its  own  name, 
Mabo?e.    There  are  to  be  two  locks  on  the  dike,  of  100  feet  in  width 
«cb,  although  one  of  ttie  locks  is  imperfectly  designated  on  the  accom- 
panying tracing.    What  would  you  think  of  constructing  the  dike  to 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Minnesota  Point,  and  there  stopping,  leav- 
ing that  space  for  a  good  large  channelf    It  would  save  considerable 
expense  and  be  preferable  to  all  rival  interests  if  it  would  have  the 
«8nie  effect    We  think  it  would,  and  hope  you  will  write  me  what  you 
think  of  the  subject. 

We  wish  to  meet  your  approbation  in  these  matters,  and  shall  comply 
in  good  faith  with  our  bond  to  the  Government  and  with  any  sugges- 
tions yon  may  be  pleased  to  make. 
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Inclosed  liud  tracing  of  official  plan  of  dike,  &c.,  with  letter  of  city 
engineer. 

Yonrs,  very  respectfully, 

J.  J.  KGAK, 
City  A  ifornq/  of  Du  Lulh. 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Wmhingtonj  D,  C, 


GiTY  Engineer's  Office, 
Du  Luthy  September  1,  1871. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  plan  for  the  dike  to  be  constructed  across  Superior 
Bay,  from  Minnesota  Point  to  Rice's  Point,  pursuant  to  the  requirementK 
of  the  United  States  Government,  as  adopted  by  the  city  coancil  Au- 
gust 20,  consists  of  a  single  row  of  piles  at  least  16  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  top,  to  bo  driven  10  feet  apart,  with  double  caps  G  by  12  inchei^ 
firmly  bolted  on  by  1-inch  screw-bolts,  and  sheet-piling  of  4inch  plank 
driven  between  and  spiked  or  drift-bolted  to  the  e^ps,  as  i>er  ancompa 
nying  plan. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  G.  FRANKLIN, 

City  Engineer, 
J.  J.  EgaN,  Esq., 

City  Attorney, 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Wdshington,  1).  C,  September  9,  1871. 

Sib:  Your  letter  of  September  2,  inclosing  a  plan  for  the  dike  to  be 
constructed  across  the  Bay  of  Superior,  from  Minnesota  Point  to  Rice's 
Point,  has  been  received. 

In  order  that  the  dike  shall  properly  serve  the  puri>ose  for  which  ir 
was  designed,  it  should  be  made  a  continuous  structure  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  not  left  with  any  opening  whatever.  If  a  passage-way 
through  the  dike  is  necessary,  this  must  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  loct 
and  so  arranged  as  to  exclude  from  the  Du  Luth  Canal,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  volume  of  discharge  of  the  Saint  Louis  River,  and  al«> 
the  reservoir  flow  of  Superior  Bay  and  its  connections,  excepting  such 
part  of  that  bay  above  the  southern  extremity  of  Rice's  Point  known 
as  the  harbor  of  Du  Luth. 

The  plan  of  construction  will  answer  suflBciently  well  for  a  temporal? 
dike,  but  to  give  permanency  to  the  structure  the  piling  should  Ui 
strengthened  by  an  earth-fllling. 

Respecting  the  site  of  the  dike,  it  is  said  that  it  should  be  so  place** 
as  to  cause  the  least  injury  or  inconvenience  to^the  commerce  and  narii 
gation  of  Superior  Bay  and  Du  Luth  Harbor.  The  object  sought  to  be 
attained  by  the  War  Department,  in  requiring  its  construction,  is  tbi 
permanent  maintenance  of  the  same  volume  of  discharge,  at  all  seasooM 
of  the  year,  through  the  natural  entrance  that  existed  before  the  eanaJ 
was  cut  through  Minnesota  Point.  That  object  would  be  attained  if  tbii 
dike  were  placed  across  the  bay  in  close  proximity  to  the  caual,  and^ 
would  also  be  obtained  substantially  by  the  location  proposed  in  jow 
letter. 
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I  do  not  consider  it  incambent  npon  me  to  advise  as  to  a  choice  of 
sitiuitioD  within  those  limits.  The  local  authorities  must  make  their 
own  selection,  subject  to  the  revision  of  such  tribunals  as  may  have 
authority  to  decide  in  any  conflict  of  interests  that  may  grow  out  of  a 
choice  of  location. 

Very  resi)ectfnlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHRF.YS, 
Brigadier  Oeneral  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
J.  J.  Egan,  Esq., 

City  Ati4)mey  of  Du  Luih,  Minnesota. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  ENGirfEERs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  27,  1871. 

Majoe:  The  Chief  of  Engineers  directs  that  just  before  the  close  of 
the  working  season  a  thorough  and  full  inspection  and  examination 
he  made  of  the  works  of  improvement  at  Superior  City  Harbor,  and  a 
report  be  submitted  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  works  and  of  the 
ehaunel  at  the  entrance,  giving  the  soundings  and  showing  what  changes, 
if  any,  have  been  produced  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
working  season,  not  only  as  to  depth  of  water  in  channel,  but  as  to  its 
location,  and  also  the  velocity  of  the  current,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  lake.  It  is  desired  that  this  inspection  should  embrace  the  cut  made 
through  Minnesota  Point  and  the  dike  being  built  in  connection  there- 
with; and  the  report  should  set  forth  the  progress  made  during  the  sea- 
son and  condition  of  these  two  works,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  effects 
produced  by  their  construction  in  the  force  and  direction  of  the  cur- 
rents, not  only  through  the  canal  or  cut,  but  also  through  the  Superior 
City  opening. 

With  the  results  of  this  examination  and  report,  you  are  requested  to 
give  your  views  in  full  on  the  above  points,  and  such  others  as  may 
occur  to  you  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  improvement  of 
Superior  City  Harbor  and  the  harbor  of  Du  Luth. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

jxo.  G.  paeke; 

Major  of  Engineers. 
Major  D.  C.  Houston, 

Corps  of  Engineers^  Chicago^  Illinois. 


Eepof^t  of  operations  at  Superior  City^  Wisconsin^  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber^ 1871. 

There  have  been  snnk  three  cribs  on  the  Minnesota  pier,  making  an 
addition  of  96  feet  of  pier- work  built  to  water  surface,  and  extending  to 
the  12-foot  curve  in  lake. 

Six  cribs  have  been  sunk  on  the  Wisconsin  pier,  making  an  addition 
of  192  feet  of  pier- work  to  water  surface. 

The  Wisconsin  pier  requires  an  extension  of  800  feet  to  make  it  as  long 
as  the  Minnesota  pier,  but  an  extension  of  400  feet  will  carry  it  over  the 
bar.  A  comparison  between  soundings  taken  July  7  and  October  21, 
1871,  does  not  show  any  marked  change  in  the  channel  between  the 
lines  of  the  piers. 

8.  Ex.  60 3 
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The  last  report,  October  28,  gives  8  feet  6  inches  of  water  on  the  bar 
in  this  channel,  which  is  as  much  as  is  shown  by  any  survey. 

A  survey  will  be  made  about  the  close  of  operations,  showing  con- 
dition of  channel  between  piers.  Should  weather  prove  favorable,  the 
Wisconsin  pier  may  be  extended  far  enough  to  show  full  effects  of 
spring  freshets  on  the  new  channel. 

Work  performed  under  contract  with  Schutte  &  Bitchie,  dated  May 
27,  1871. 

Probable  operations  for  the  month  of  November,  1871,  continuing 
work  as  far  as  possible  on  Wisconsin  pier. 
Eespectfully  submitted. 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Engineers. 


United  States  Engineeb  Office, 

Chicagoy  Illinois,  November  22, 1871. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  record  of  observa- 
tions taken  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and 
12th  of  August,  1871 ;  also,  profiles  showing  fluctuations  of  the  lake- 
level  on  the  same  dates. 

The  observations  show  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  currents  and 
the  tide-gauge  readings  at  the  entry  of  Superior  Bay,  the  Du  Luth  canal, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Louis  Biver ;  the  readings  of  the  barometer 
at  Superior  City  and  Du  Luth,  and  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind 
at  Du  Luth. 

The  observations  were  taken  every  fifteen  minutes,  between  the  hours 
of  5  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.,  simultaneously  at  each  point  of  observation.- 

The  zeros  of  the  tide-gauges  at  the  three  points  are  different^  but  the 
mean  reading  of  all  the  observations  for  each  point  is  given.  The  tide- 
gauge  at  the  entry  was  on  the  north  pier  at  Du  Luth,  on  the  break- 
water, and  at  Saint  Ijouis  Biver,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
barometers  could  not  be  compared,  as  that  at  Du  Luth  belonged  to  the 
United  States  signal-station,  and  the  one  at  Superior  was  private 
property. 

Observations  on  currents  were  also  taken  on  the  Nemadji  Biver,  bat 
these  were  lost. 

I  inclose  also  cross-sections  of  the  entry,  the  canal,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Saint  Louis  Biver.  A  series  of  observations  of  the  currents  and 
tide-gauges  has  also  been  kept  during  the  season  at  the  entry  and  canal, 
the  currents  being  observed  twice  a  day  and  the  tide-gauges  three  times 
a  day;  these  are  not  yet  complete. 

•    The  observations  on  the  four  consecutive  days  above  mentioned  show 
the  character  of  the  currents  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  lake. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  these  observations,  I  conclude  that  at  the 
season  they  were  taken  the  currents  and  tide-gauges  were  affected  by  the 
amount  of  water  discharged  by  the  Saint  Louis  Biver.  The  point  taken 
as  the  mouth  of  this  river,  however,  is  not  properly  its  mouth,  although 
it  is  the  point  where  its  waters  are  discharged  into  the  Bay  of  Suj^erior; 
for  above  this  point  we  find  the  Saint  Louis  Bay  separated  from  the 
Bay  of  Superior  by  Bice's  Point,  which  was  evidently  formed  before 
Minnesota  Poiut,  and  in  a  similar  manner.  An  inspection  of  the  obser- 
vations shows  that  the  current  at  this  point  is  principally  caused  by  the 
currents  at  the  canal  and  entry,  the  velocity  being  much  less  than  at 
either  of  the  latter  points. 
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Tbe  cbanges  in  the  direction  of  the  carrent  are  also  less  frequent  than 
at  either  oatlet  of  the  bay,  as  it  is  not  immediately  influenced  by  the 
oscillations  of  the  lake. 

There  is  no  regularity  in  tbe  currents  at  either  the  entry  or  the  canal. 
At  times  the  current  runs  in  at  both  points,  at  others  it  runs  out  at  both; 
and  again,  it  runs  in  at  one  point  and  out  of  the  other.  The  number 
of  changes  of  direction  in  the  currents  varies.  The  greatest  number  of 
changes  in  direction  at  the  entry  in  a  day  was  fourteen;  the  least,  four; 
at  the  canal  the  greatest,  thirteen  ;  the  least,  eight. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Louis  Eiver  the  greatest  number  of  changes 
was  eight;  the  least,  two.  The  greatest  velocity  of  the  current  at  the 
entry  was  three  and  one- tenth  miles  per  hour  running  in;  at  the  canal, 
three  and  four-tenths  miles  per  hour  running  in ;  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  three-fourths  mile  per  hour  running  in ;  the  direction  of  the  currents 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  affected  by  the  wind,  or  to  correspond  in  any 
way  with  the  barometer  reading. 

The  records  of  the  season  show  this  same  state  of  things,  though 
with  not  so  much  minuteness.  The  irregularities  in  the  tide  gauge  is 
probably  attributable  in  part  to  the  waves;  but  the  change  in  the 
currents  must  be  explained  by  the  oscillation  of  the  lake  surftvce.  This 
oscillation  seems  due"  to  tbe  following  causes,  each  independent  of  the 
other.  The  varying  pressure  of  the  atmospnere,  as  indicated  by  the 
barometer  at  different  ends  of  the  lake,  would  cause  a  rise  at  the  end 
where  the  pressure  was  last,  and  a  long  wave  corresponding  to  the 
varying  pressure.  In  this  way  the  so-called  tidal  waves  where  the 
water  rises  suddenly  two,  three,  or  more  feet,  may  be  accounted  for. 

Two  of  these  unusual  waves  have-  been  noticed  at  Green  Bay  this 
season.  Second,  strong  winds  in  one  portion  of  the  lake  transmit  to  a 
distance  a  long  swell  independent  of  the  local  waves.  Third,  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  rotation  of  earth  upon  its  axis.  The 
{iecaliar  configuration  of  Lake  Superior  would  cause  a  tide  to  be  un- 
usually high  at  its  west  end. 
•  The  tidal  phenomena  produced  by  the  moon's  attraction  upon  an 
isolated  body  ©f  water  like  Lake  Superior  would  necessarily  be  different 
trom  those  on  the  ocean. 

As  the  moon  approaches  the  meridian  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  the 
waters  would  be  drawn  to  the  east  with  a  force  due  to  the  difference  in  dis- 
tance from  the  moon  to  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  lake.  When,  or 
shortly  after,  the  moon  reaches  this  meridian,  the  water  at  the  east  end  of 
the  lake  will  have  attained  its  minimum  elevation  due  to  this  cause,  and 
as  the  moon  moves  westward  (to  use  popular  language)  the  crest  of  the 
wave  will  follow  it  until  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  is  reached. 
The  time  between  the  moon's  transits  at  these  two  meridians  is  not  far 
from  twenty  minutes,  which  would  be  the  time  for  the  wave  to  pass  the 
length  of  the  lake,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  one  thousand  miles  per  hour. 
As  the  moon  passes  to  the  westward  its  influence  diminishes,  and  a  re- 
flex wave  occurs  from  west  to  east,  and  then  from  east  to  west,  pro- 
ducing a  continuous  oscillation  of  the  lake's  surface.  The  law  of  this 
oscillation  could  only  be  determined  by  the  most  careful  and  prolonged 
series  of  observations. 

I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  continual  vibration  of  the  lake  level  at 
this  point  without  calling  in  this  agency.  It  will  be  observed  that  on 
the  first  day  of  the  observations  the  wind  was  from  the  east,  on  the 
second  day  from  the  west,  and  on  the  two  last  days  from  the  east,  yet 
the  fluctuations  on  the  lake  level  and  the  directions  of  the  current  go  on 
the  same. 
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So  far  as  these  observations  bear  on  the  question  of  the  Da  Lath  Canal, 
its  effect  upon  the  entry  and  the  necessity  of  a  dike  to  prevent  the 
waters  of  the  Saint  Loais  Eiver  from  passing  through  the  canal  and 
thus  diminishing  the  scouring  effect  necessary  to  maintain  the  proper 
depth  of  water  at  the  entry,  they  seem  to  show  that,  except  in  times  of 
high  water  in  the  Saint  Louis  River  sufficient  to  overcome  the  lake 
influence,  the  canal  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  entry,  as 
the  current,  both  through  it  and  the  entry,  is  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  lake,  the  amount  of  water  which  is  discharged 
from  the  Saint  Louis  River  during  the  low-water  season  being  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  lake.  In  time  of  freshets 
the  cause  is  different.  I  have  no  record  of  the  amount  of  water  dis- 
charged by  the  Saint  Louis  River  at  such  times,  but  the  lake-survey 
chart  shows  deep  water  at  the  month  of  the  river,  and  a  deep,  narrow 
channel  in  the  bay  from  the  mouth  of  the  natural  entry,  which  I  conceive 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  scour  of  the  current  from  the  river. 

Now,  if  a  canal  had  been  opened  on  the  site  of  the  present  canal 
through  Minnesota  Point,  before  the  works  of  improvement  had  been 
commenced  at  the  entry,  or  while  those  works  were  in  the  condition  they 
were  when  the  canal  was  commenced,  of  the  widjth  proposed,  viz,  25b 
feet,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  result  would  have  men  detrimental  to  the 
entry,  which  depended  for  its  depth  of  water  upon  the  annual  scour  from 
the  river.  That  this  scouring  effect  would  have  been  diminished  by 
making  a  new  outlet  into  the  lake  250  feet  in  width  and  three  miles 
nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  than  the  entry,  requires  no 
demonstration,  for  it  is  proved  by  experience  in  similar  instances  on 
Lake  Michigan. 

But  a  different  stat^  of  things  now  exists ;  the  piers  at  the  entry  have 
been  extended  out  nearly  to  the  deep  water  of  the  lake,  and  vessels 
drawing  8  feet  6  inches  can  now  enter  the  harbor.  No  dredging  has  yet 
been  done,  though  it  was  originally  estimated  that  dredging  would  be 
necessary.  I  think  it  probable  that  next  spring  the  effect  of  the  firesh- 
ets  will  be  to  deepen  the  channd  considerably.  Should  the  channeU 
between  the  piers  freeze  over  the  coming  winter  to  a  thickness  of  4  or 
5  feet,  as  frequently  occurs,  the  effect  will  be  to  confine  the  current  so 
that  a  considerable  scouring  effect  may  be  expected  from  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  lake. 

The  canal  at  present  is  not  large  enough  to  carry  off  much  water ;  and 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  piers  it  is  probable  that  its  mouth  will 
close  up  during  the  winter.  If  a  channel  is  once  secured  at  the  entry, 
either  by  the  action  of  the  current  or  by  dredging,  the  current  caused 
by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  lake  ought  to  maintain  it. 

If  we  suppose  the  two  entrances  excavated  to  the  proper  depth,  and 
properly  protected  by  piers,  the  question  may  be  discussed  without  ref- 
erence to  the  Saint  Louis,  which  we  may  regard  as  not  existing.  The 
case  becomes  then  similar  to  a  great  tidal  harbor,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  maintained  by  the  tidal  currents. 

1  do  not  think  that  a  dike  will  be  necessary.  No  injury  to  the  entry 
has  yet  occurred  due  to  the  canal ;  and  with  the  piers  extended  as  they 
are  now,  I  cannot  see  that  any  injury  can  occur. 

If  the  canal  were  completed,  the  effect  would  be,  of  course,  to  dimin- 
ish the  scouring  effect  of  the  current  next  season,  but  such  is  not  the 
case ;  and  before  it  is  completed  the  channel  at  the  entry  will  be  deep- 
ened to  the  necessary  depth. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  this  canal  and  the  breakwater 
at  Du  Luth  which  may  demand  future  attention.    The  process  by  which 
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Minnesota  Point  has  been  formed  has  been  arrested  by  the  breakwater. 
The  shingle  which  was  formerly  drifted  along  the  shore  and  deposited 
on  Minnesota  Point  is  now  caught  by  the  breakwater;  the  canal  also 
isolates  that  portion  of  the  point  south  of  it,  forming  an  island  which  is 
now  deprived  of  its  former  accretion,  and  it  is  exposed  to  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  the  lake.  I  mention  this  because  fears  have  been  enter- 
tained that  the  portion  of  the  point  south  of  the  canal,  being  deprived 
of  the  constant  supply  of  material,  might  wash  away.  These  fears  are 
not  without  foundation,  as  it  is  seen  here  at  Chicago  and  vicinity,  where 
the  lake  drift  caused  by  northeasterly  storms  is  southward,  that  when 
a  pier  is  built  out  into  the  lake  and  the  drift  arrested,  the  shore  to  the 
sonth  is  cut  away  and  works  of  some  kind  are  necessary  to  protect  it. 
Large  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  in  such  protections  on  the 
lake  front  of  Chicago  south  of  the  harbor.  The  material  here,  however, 
is  Band,  while  on  Minnesota  Point  it  is  coarse  gravel,  and  not  so  liable 
to  be  affected  by  storms. 

The  large  interests  wliich  have  centered  themselves  at  Du  Luth,  in 
apparent  defiance  of  the  natunil  features  of  the  country,  render  neces* 
sary  a  good  harbor  at  that  point;  and  the  hest  and  most  economical 
way  of  securing  a  hai^or  there  is  by  a  canal  through  Minnesota  Point. 
This  canal  has  already  been  excavated,  so  that  ^vessels  drawing  5  feet 
can  pass  through.  The  north  side  of  the  canal  is  revetted  with  crib- 
work,  and  the  north  pier  extended  out  to  a  depth  of  16  feet  of  water  in 
the  lake. 

The  character  of  the  material  of  which  the  point  is  composed  (coarse 
gravel)  is  highly  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  channel  after  the 
piers  are  built. 

Inside  the  bay  all  the  room  required  can  be  obtained  by  dredging  3  or 
4  feet  in  soft  material. 

The  fnrther  extension  of  the  breakwater  will  be  expensive,  owing  to 
the  great  depth  of  water.  The  extension  now  in  progress  is  sufficient 
to  protect  vessels  lying  at  the  docks  of  the  railroad  company  on  the 
lake  shore.  I  understand  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  railroad  to 
construct  any  more  docks  on  the  lake  shore,  but  to  have  them  in  the 
bay.  This  being  the  case,  there  seems  no  object  in  extending  the  break- 
water any  farther,  as  all  vessels,  except  those  now  going  to  the  railroad 
docks,  will  either  go  through  canal  or  entry. 
Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Engineers. 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Hu>rPHREYS, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

P.  S. — Surveys  of  the  entry  and  canal  have  been  made  by  Lieutenant 
Miller,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  will  be  forwarded,  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  compliance  with  your  letter  of  October  27, 1871. 
iiespectfnlly  submitted. 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Engineers. 


Du  Luth,  Minnesota,  November  14, 1871. 
D£AH  SiB :  The  dike  has  so  far  progressed  that  the  piling  has  been 
completed  between  Minnesota  and  Rice's  Point,  and  sheet-piling  finished 
for  one-fourth  of  the  entire  distance,  also  capping  all  on  ready  for  sheet- 
piling  the  balance.  Pursuant  to  a  former  communication  from  you,  sug- 
gesting the  temporary  character  of  present  plan,  the  engineer  in  charge 
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is  driviug  a  line  of  spiles  on  each  side  10  feet  parallel  from  dike  and  30 
feet  apart,  these  spiles  to  be  capped  at  right  angles  with  dike,  and  diag- 
onal braces  to  be  put  in.  All  measures  will  be  adopted  to  make  it  per- 
manent as  the  work  progresses.  The  weather  has  not  been  favorable 
to  continue  work  this  season,  westerly  winds  prevailing  a  good  deal 
of  the  time.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  have  the  work  completed 
within  the  time  specified  in  our  bond,  but  it  is  hardly  possible,  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  the  changes  for  permanency  made.  The 
city  council  have,  therefore,  requested  me  to  respectfully  request  yoa 
to  allow  us  until  the  1st  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1872,  to  complete  the  work. 
The  bay  will  freeze  over  within  a  week,  and  until  the  time  above  speci- 
fied no  diversion  or  injury  to  Government  works  at  entry  can  occur.  In 
winter  more  progress  can  be  made  than  heretofore.  On  account  of  your 
courteous  treatment  of  our  community,  and  impartiality  in  matters  af- 
fecting the  public  interests  of  this  place,  as  well  as  for  their  own  rep- 
utation, the  city  regrets  the  probable  non-completion  of  the  work  by  the 
Ist  of  December.  On  behalf  of  the  city  of  Du  Lutli,  1  therefore  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  above  extension  be  allowed,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  city  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  endeavor  to  act  in  good  faith 
with  and  abide  by  the  commands  and  suggestion  q^  your  Bureau  in  this 
enterprise. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  J.  EGAN, 
•  City  AtUmtey. 

,    Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humpheeys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A.j  Washingtotij  D.  C 

Indorsement  on  request  of  J.  J.  Egan,  esq.,  for  extension  of  time  for 
completion  of  dike  at  Du  Luth : 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington^  B.  C,  November  24, 1871. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War. 

The  object  to  be  attained  by  the  construction,  of  this  dike  is  to  pre- 
vent the  waters  from  Saint  Louis  River  flowing  through  the  canal  made 
by  the  city  of  DuLuth  across  Minnesota  Point,  instead  of  through  the 
natural  outlet  at  Superior  City ;  and  as  the  scouflng  or  deepening  of  the 
bar  at  the  Superior  City  entry  is  greater  during  the  season  of  freshets 
or  high  water  in  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Superior,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  if  the  dike  is  thoroughly  completed  by  the  commencement 
of  the  season  of  spring  freshets  no  damage  will  result  to  the  works  of 
the  United  States  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Superior  City,  nor 
will  the  depth  of  the  water  on  the  bar  be  diminished  in  consequence  of 
the  non-completion  of  the  dike  on  the  day  named  in  the  bond,  t.  6.,  De- 
cember 1, 1871. 

For  these  resisons,  together  with  the  statement  within,  "that  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  have  the  work  completed  within  the  time  speci- 
fied," I  would  recommend  that  the  period  be  extended  to  March  15,1872, 
which  is  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  authorities 
of  the  city  of  Du  Luth. 

Should' the  recommendation  meet  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  it  is  suggested  that  a  copy  of  the  communication  be  furnished  the 
district  attorney  for  Minnesota  through  the  Department  of  Justice. 

A.  A.  HITMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineen* 

Approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  December  5, 1871. 
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Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  B.  C,  Decennher  13, 1871. 
Sib:  Your  letter  of  November  14,  requesting,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Dn  Luthjthat  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  dike  between  Minnesota 
and  Rice's  Points  from  December  1, 1871,  to  April  1,  1872,  ha«  been  re- 
ceived. 

I  have  to  inform  you  that,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  approved  the  extension  of  the  time 
for  completion  to  March  15, 1872,  and  that  the  Department  of  Justice  ha« 
been  qotified  thereof. 
By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Humphreys. 
Very  .respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  G.  PAEKE, 
Major  of  Engineers^ 
J.  J.  EaAN,  Esq., 

Attorney  for  City  of  Du  Luih^  Du  Luthy  Minnesota. 


Hon.  WiLLiA3t  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War : 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  respectfully  repre- 
sents 

That  withiu  the  year  last  past  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  in  Minnesota,  has 
caused  a  canal  to  be  excavated  through  Minnesota  Point  at  Du  Luth, 
whereby  the  ordinary  head  of  water  in  the  Bay  of  Superior  is  materially 
lowered,  and  consequently  the  outflow  of  water  and  the  scouring  force  of 
the  current  at  the  natural  mouth  of  the  Saint  Louis  Eiver — ^locally  termed 
the  "entry  ^ — ^between  Minnesota  Point  and  Wisconsin  Point,  is  greatly 
diminished. 

That  in  the  last  spring,  very  soon  after  the  opening  of  said  canal  and 
hefore  the  Government  work  at  the  "entry''  had  been  commenced  for 
this  season,  a  remarkable  shoaling  took  place  at  the  "entry,"  seriously 
obstructing  navigatioa  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Bay  of  Superior; 
^d  no  circumstance  preceded  or  accompanied  such  shoaling  to  account 
for  the  same,  except  the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Saint 
I>oui8  Biver  through  the  new  outlet  at  said  canal  and  the  consequent 
reduction  of  the  force  of  the  river  current  at- the  "entry,"  a  force  which 
nature  has  opposed  to  the  undue  accumulation  of  lake  ssiuds  on  the  bar 
at  that  point;  and  that  the  bar  at  the  "entry"  has  never,  during  any 
former  season,  been  so  troublesome  as  it  has  been  during  the  present 
season  since  the  opening  of  said  canal;  that  a  deflection  of  a  portion  of 
the  current  of  the  Saint  Louis  Eiver  l>etween  the  "  gate "  and  the  "  entry" 
has  also  been  observed,  the  current  turning  in  part  from  Eice's  Point 
northerly  to  the  canal,  instead  of  running  only  southerly  to  the  "  entry," 
as  heretofore,  seriously  threatening  a  tot^  diversion  of  the  wonted  chan- 
nel at  an  early  day.  This  diversion  is  so  obviously  caused  by  the  canal 
that  we  need  not  again  here  assert  it. 

That  work  on  said  canal  was  prosecuted  with  full  notice  on  the  part 
of  the  city  of  Du  -Luth  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  engi- 
neers, the openingof  such  a  canal  would  injuriously  affect  the  natural 
entry,  and  defeat  the  objects  of  the  Government  improvements  at  that 
point. 

That  the  interests  of  citizens  of  Wisconsin  and  of  property-holders  at 
Superior  are  seriously  prejudiced,  and  their  vested  rights  infringed,  by 
any  cause  which  permanently  renders  more  difficult  the  navigation  of 
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the  "entry,"  the  nataral  channel  of  communication  between  the  bay 
and  the  lake. 

That  when  the  "entry'"  shall  have  been  improved  and  perfected  by 
the  Government  works  now  in  progress  there,  if  tire  effects  sought  shall 
not  be  defeated  by  the  said  canal,  the  Bay  of  Superior  will  be  fully  avail- 
able to  Du  Luth,  as  well  as  to  Superior,  as  a  harbor  for  all  commercial 
and  marine  uses,  as  the  engineers  having  those  works  in  charge  have 
officially  declared. 

That  heretofore,  within  the  present  year,  a  suit  was  commenced  by 
the  United  States,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  against  the 
city  of  Du  Luth  and  others,  to  restrain  the  construction  of  said  canal,  on 
the  ground  that  the  same,  as  declared  by  the  War  Department,  was  in- 
jurious to  interests  at  the  entry  which  the  Government  was  bound  to 
protect.  That  the  interest  of  Wisconsin  and  the  people  of  Sujierior,  in 
said  suit,  was  recognized  by  the  Government  by  engaging  Hon.  Matt 
H.  Carpenter,  the  advocate  of  those  interests,  to  appe^ir  in  said  suit  as 
counsel  for  the  United  States,  and  on  the  retainer,  as  we  are  informed, 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  That  upon  a  motion  made  before  Judge 
Miller,  at  Topeka — the  defendant,  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  appearing  and 
strenuously  opposing — upon  the  merits  of  the  case  as  exhibited  by  affi- 
davits read  on  both  sides,  a  provisional  injunction  was  granted  restrain- 
ing the  defendants  from  further  prosecuting  the  work  on  said  canal,  thus 
justifying  the  Government's  action  in  the  matter,  and  sustaining  its 
claim,  that  the  injury  resulting  to  the  "  entey"  from  the  eanal  was  con- 
stant and  imminent,  and  such  as  to  demand  the  immediate  discontinu- 
ance of  the  work  on  the  latter.  That,  thereupon,  the  attorney  for  the 
city  of  Du  Luth  repaired  immediately  to  Washington,  and  there,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Jay  Cooke,  made  application  at  some  Bureau  of  the  War 
Department  to  have  said  injunction  suspended,  upon  the  execution  of 
the  city  of  Du  Luth  of  a  bond  to  the  United  States,  in  the  penal  sum  of 
$100,000,  conditioned  that  said  city  should,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
December,  1871,  build  a  dike  across  the  Bay  of  Superior,  from  Rice's 
Point  to  Minnesota  Point,  and  should  also  complete  the  said  canal. 

That  said  application  was  entertained  without  any  notice  of  the  same 
having  been  given  to  any  person  in  Superior  or  Wisconsin  whose  rights 
and  interests  were  most  gravely  involved  in  the  proposed  action  of  the 
Department,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  without  any  notice  to  any 
attorney  or  counsel  concerned  for  those  rights  and  interests. 

That  said  application  was  at  once  granted,  and  an  order  from  the 
Depai'tment  issued  directing  that  said  injunction  be  suspended  upon 
the  execution  by  the  city  of  Du  Luth  of  the  bond  aforesaid. 

That  this  action  of  the  War  Department  (and  we  so  declare  with  en- 
tire respect  for  its  high  functions  and  authority)  has  ever  been  regarded 
by  the  undersigned,  and  by  the  people  of  Wisconsiu  familiar  with  the 
case,  as  an  oppressive  and  unwarrantable  grievance,  which  officers  of 
the  Government  would  not  wantonly  inflict,  and  which  could  only  come 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  situation  here  as  regards  the  various 
interests  concerned  for  the  integrity  of  the  harbor  system  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior. 

That  if  any  such  dike  across  th,e  Bay  of  Sui>erior  (which  is,  by  nature 
and  law,  navigable  water,  free  and  open  to  all  commerce)  is  admissible 
at  all — and  we  protest  that  it  is  not— it  should  be  located  not  further 
from  the  head  of  the  bay  than  would  be  necessary  to  include  the  canfl, 
(if  that  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  tolerated,)  and  accomplish 
its  professed  purpose,  viz,  the  prevention  of  the  diversion  of  the  waters 
of  the  Saint  Louis  Eiver  from  the  ^<  entry  "  to  the  canal ;  and  it  should 
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be  an  entirely  close  and  solid  dam,  impervious  to  water,  and  without 
any  openings  for  the  passage  of  boate,  in  order  to  prevent  such  diver- 
sion. And  we  humbly  conceive  that  if  the  canal  project  is  to  be  per- 
asted  iu  under  any  conditions  whatever,  the  best  possible,  and  the  only 
adequate,  security  for  the  building  of  a  proper  and  sufficient  dike  is  the 
operative  subsistence  of  a  judicial  injunction  that  shall  stay  work  upon 
and  close  the  canal  until  the  dike  shall  be  completed. 

That  a  few  weeks  last  past  the  city  of  Du  Luth  has  been  engaged  in 
an  attempt  to  construct — professedly  pursuant  to  said  bond — an  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation,  though  not  to  water,  called  a  dike,  across  the  Bay 
of  Superior,  on  a  line  distant  more  than  a  mile  below  the  said  canal, 
where  the  same,  if  completed  so  as  to  answer  the  requirement  of  the 
hond,  will  seriously  obstruct  an  already  important  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing commerce  on  the  Bay  of  Superior,  between  Superior  and  Du  Luth, 
and  will  operate  in  a  great  degree  as  a  barrier  to  the  convenient  access 
of  the  people  of  Superior  to  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Eailroad 
at  Du  Luth — a  railroad  that  would  not  have  been  in  existence  to-day  but 
for  the  munificent  land-grant  given  by  the  whole  people  to  aid  in  its 
cooslniction,  and  which,  therefore,  we  cannot  recognize  the  right  of  any 
one  practically  to  shut  out  from  any  portion  of  the  people.  But  the  said 
dike  is  only,  as  it  were,  just  begun,  and  is  in  no  wise  near  to  completion, 
though  the  Ist  of  December  is  closie  at  hand,  and  no  other  measures  are 
being  taken  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of  said  canal;  and  the  work 
hitherto  done  upon  the  dike  is  of  a  character  which  foretokens  only 
a  sham  and  insubstantial  structure,  that  might,  indeed,  work  great 
damage  as  a  hinderance  to  navigation,  but  would  be  quite  ineflPectual  to 
avert  those  evils,  the  prevention  of  which  is  the  only  ground  for  its 
<5on8trnction. 

That  Sui>erior  is  and  ever  has  been  a  point  of  gi'eat  prominence  in 
the  railroad  system  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  a  number  of  very  important 
raflway  lines  terminating  at  that  place  are  projected ;  and  that  respon- 
siWe  parties  are  already  under  contract  to  construct  a  railroad  to  con- 
nect Superior  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  at  the  latter's  point  of 
JWm  with  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Eailroad  within 
fighteen  months  from  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1872,  so  that  there  now 
wand  will  be  increased  and  increasing  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  best 
wmmercial  facilities  which  our  local  situation  naturally  affords  and 
entitles  us  to. 

Wherefore  we  do  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  protest  againt  any 
^^wpition  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  or  its  oflBcers  of  any 
right  in  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  or  any  other  party,  to  construct  either  a 
caoal  through  Minnesota  Point  or  a  dike  across  the  Bay  of  Superior ; 
Md  we  respectfully  insist  that,  having  a  natural  and  legal  right  to  the 
free  navigation  of  Lake  Superior  through  the  entry  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saint  Louis  Eiver,  and  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Bay  of  Superior  in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth,  we  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  surrender 
either  right  as  the  price  of  enjoying  the  other.    And  we  also  respect- 
fully insist  that  in  any  proceeding  which  may  have  the  effect  to  abridge 
in  any  degree  our  rights  in  this  regard,  we  ought  to  be  heard,  and  espe- 
cially where  the  proceeding  is  taken  on  the  application  of  a  party 
adversely  interested. 

And  believing  that  there  is  not  for  the  canal,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
not  for  the  dike,  any  warrant  growing  out  of  any  needs  of  Du  Luth  prop- 
erty recognizable  by  the  Government,  as  we  think  can  be  made  to  appear 
npou  an  impartial  hearing  of  all  the  faots  of  the  case;  and  confident 
that,  be  the  local  needs  of  that  place  what  they  may,  they  should  be 
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subordinated  to  the  vested  rights  of  other  communities  and  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  commerce,  we  respectfully  and  urgently  ask  your  honor- 
able Department  that  the  legal  proceedings  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  which  have  been  intermitted,  may  be  again  revived,  to  the  end 
that  further  work  upon  said  canal  may  be  perpetually  restrained,  and 
the  canal  as  now  existing  may  be  forever  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Saint  Louis  River,  and  so  as  to  restore 
to  the  channel  at  the  entry  its  natural  volume  and  current. 
And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

WILLIAM  A.  SMITH, 

CJiaimian, 
JAMBS  COLLIER, 
ANDREW  SODEELAND, 

Supervisors^  Dotiglas  County, 
And  ninety-four  others. 
Hon.  William  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washingtonj  D.  C,  December  7,  1871. 

Sir  :  The  memorial  of  W.  E.  Smith  and  others,  of  Superior  City,  in 
relation  to  the  canal  and  dike  in  .course  of  construction  by  the  city  of 
Du  Luth,  referred  to  this  office  for  report,  is  herewith  respectfully 
returned. 

The  statement  of  the  memorial  that  the  entrance  to  Superior  Bay, 
between  Minnesota  Point  and  Wisconsin  Point,  has  shoaled  is  shown 
to  be  unfounded  by  the  accompanying  report  from  Colonel  D.  C.  Hous- 
ton, Corps  of  Engineers,  who  was  instructed  from  this  office  to  make  a 
careful  investigation  into  the  imputed  changes  of  that  entrance,  and 
the  causes  thereof.  The  piers  building  by.  the  United  States  for  the 
improvement  of  that  entrance  have  been  recently  extended  across  the 
line  of  the  deepest  water,  (the  course  usually  followed  by  vessels,)  and 
are  now  at  or  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  shoal,  extending  along  the  line 
of  coast.  The  freshet  of  the  coming  spring  will  deep  the  new  channel- 
way  between  the  piers,  and  give  a  greater  depth  to  the  entrance  of 
Superior  Bay  than  it  has  ever  had.  In  this  connection  see  the  plan 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor,  upon  which  appropriations 
have  been  made  and  the  works  carried  on. 

In  order  that  no  portion  of  the  flow  of  water  through  the  natural 
entrance  to  Superior  Bay  should  be  diverted  from  it  and  pass  through 
the  canal  across  Minnesota  Point,  the  parties  opening  that  canal  were 
required  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  construct  a  dike  in  the  inner 
harbor  of  Du  Luth,  (head  of  Superior  Bay,)  so  as  to  exclude  from  the 
canal  the  discharge  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  and  the  inflow  and  outflow 
of  the  reservoir  volume  of  Superior  Bjiy  and  Saint  Louis  Bay.  This 
condition  being  fulfilled  by  the  dike,  the  Secretary  of  War  declined  to 
impose  any  other  condition  of  location,  leaving  the  site  to  be  determined 
by  the  wants  of  the  local  trade,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement,  by  the 
courts  having  jurisdiction  in  such  cases. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  question  of  the  shoaling  of  the  natural 
entrance  to  Superior  Bay  that  would  be  caused  by  opening  a  canal  or 
channel-way  across  Minnesota  Point,  unrestricted  as  to  dimensions  and 
communication  with  Superior  Bay  and  Saint  Louis  River,  is  fully  under- 
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stood  here;  in  fact,  it  was  from  this  office  that  the  injnrious  effect  of 
soch  a  canal  was  first  pointed  oat,  and  from  this  office  emanated  the 
reconmendation  to  impose  sach  conditions  on  the  construction  of  the 
caoal  as  should  restrict  its  communication  with  the  interior  waters  and 
nentralize  its  injurious  tendencies. 

I  can  find  nothing  in  this  memorial  to  modify  in  any  way  the  recom- 
mendations heretofore  made  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  this 
sabject 

Copies  of  the  following  papers  explanatory  of  the  subject  are  here- 
with transmitted,  viz : 

Letters  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  June 
30,  July  13,  and  August  25,  1871. 

Letter  of  Chief  of  Engineers  to  Senator  Carpenter,  of  September  1, 
1871,  with  inclosures. 

Letters  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  J.  J.  Egan,  esq.,  city  attorney 
ofDuLuth,  Minnesota,  of  July  14  and  September  9, 1871. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


United  States  ENaiNEER  Office, 

ChicagOj  December  16, 1871. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  Lieu- 
tmnt  A.  M.  Miller,  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  tracing,  showing  condi- 
tion of  Superior  Bay  entry,  the  Du  Luth  Canal,  and  dike. 

The  swiftest  current  noted*  during  the  season  is  3.8  miles  per  hour  at 
l>oth  the  canal  and  entry,  running  in. 

The  greatest  variation  observed  in  the  lake  level  during  the  season 
is:  at  the  entry,  1.69  feet;  at  the  canal,  1.74  feet. 

The  results  of  these  examinations  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  views  pre- 
sated  in  my  letter  dated  November  22, 1871. 

Careful  observations  will  be  made  next  spring,  at  the  season  of  high 
^ater  in  the  Saint  Louis  Eiver,  which  will  fully  settle  the  question  in- 
volTed. 

These  observations  will  be  made  before  any  further  work  at  the  canal 
or  entry. 

disbelieved  that  all  the  information  called  for  by  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 27th  has  been  furnished. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Engineers. 
Brigadier  General  A.  A,  Humphbeys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  December  9, 1871. 
|Major:  In  pursuance  of  directions  contained  in  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 8, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  the  results  of  my 
compliance  with  your  instructions: 
I  arrived  at  Du  Luth  November  14,  and  after  examining  the  condition 
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of  tbe  breakwater  and  making  arrangements  for  its  protection,  which 
arrangements  were  approved  by  yon,  I  proceeded  to  Superior  on  the 
16th  of  November,  but,  on  account  of  prevalence  of  northeast  winds, 
I  was  unable  until  Sunday,  November  26,  to  obtain  the  soundings  at  the 
entry.  Inclosed  you  will  find  the  plot  of  those  soundings.  On  Novem- 
ber 28  I  made  the  soundings  along  the  line  of  the  dike,  (sketch  inclosed,) 
and  on  November  29  took  the  soundings  in  the  Du  Luth  Canal,  (plot  in- 
closed.) The  soundings  at  the  entry  are  referred  to  a  tide-gauge  read- 
ing of  1.80,  to  which  I  have  referred  all  ray  work  this  season ;  the  refer- 
ence being  obtained  from  a  bench-mark,  the  tide-gauges  being  all  frozen 
up.    I  was  unable  to  refer  the  dike  and  canal  soundings  to  any  datam. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  soundings  at  the  Superior  entry  that  the  resoltn 
have  been  in  vindication  of  the  theory  of  that  work,  i.  c,  the  catting 
through  the  bar  by  confining  and  carrying  the  current  across  it.  The 
condition  of  the  work  and  its  effects  can  be  better  appreciated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  different  plots  of  soundings  taken  during  the  season 
than  by  a  written  explanation.  The  changes  in  the  channel  have  been, 
first,  tiie  crossing  and  closing  of  the  original  channel  by  the  extension 
of  the  Minnesota  pier  in  1870;  the  current,  however,  works  out  a  new 
channel  around  the  new  end  of  this  pier;  then,  during  the  season  of 
1871,  this  pier  was  extended  1,056  feet,  carrying  it  over  the  bar  and 
effectually  closing  the  old  ship  channel.  This  caused  a  deflectioii  of  the 
current  to  the  Wisconsin  side,  boring  out  a  channel  across  the  bar  on 
that  side  of  9  feet  of  water,  where  previously  there  had  been  little 
more  than  4  feet  of  water;  the  extension  of  the  Wisconsin  pier  to  a 
point  within  50  feet  of  the  outside  9-foot  curve  of  the  bar  has  closed 
this  new  channel.  In  the  present  channel,  4.  e,,  the  axis  of  the  entry, 
there  is  a  depth  on  the  bar  of  8  feet.  When  the  work  is  finished,  which 
can  practically  be  done  in  one  more  working  season,  if  the  entire  outfiow 
of  the  Bay  of  Superior  be  available,  I  am  confident  that  a  channel  of 
at  least  12  feet  will  be  obtained. 

The  sketch,  showing  soundings  taken  along  the  dike,  also  shows  tbe 
condition  of  this  work  on  the  28th  of  November.  The  work  was  very 
poorly  executed,  the  post-piles  not  having  been  driven  suflftciently,  and 
the  sheet-piling,  what  there  is  of  it,  being  entirely  inadequate  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  water  through  it.  .  The  whole  work  is  badly  out  of  align- 
ment ;  some  parts  are  badly  broken  up  and  others  entirely  carried  away. 
A  sketch  showing  the  method  of  construction  was  forwarded  in  the 
early  part  of  November.  It  consists  of  a  row  of  ordinary  piles  driven 
at  intervals  of  10  feet  from  center  to  center,  capped  with  two  pieces 
of  6  by  10  inch  timber,  4  inches  apart,  between  which  is  driven  for 
sheet-piling  4-inch  stuff. 

The  Du  Luth  Canal  was  cut  through  Minnesota  Point  in  May.  Since 
then  one,  and  part  of  the  time  two,  dredges  have  been  constantly  at 
work,  and  the  work  has  been  pushed  forward  energetically.  The  north 
l)ier  of  the  canal  has  been  completed  on  the  lake  side  and  as  far  as  the 
present  shore-line  on  the  bay  side  to  the  point  marked  A  on  the  sketch. 
The  sounding  show  the  depth  of  water  between  piere  as  far  as  com- 
pleted and  to  within  100  feet  of  the  bay  shoreline.  It  is  contemplated, 
when  completed,  that  the  canal  shall  have  a  depth  of  16  feet  between 
piers.  * 

In  your  letter  of  the  8th  November  you  requested  my  views  on  tbf 
points  mentioned  in  the  letter  from  the  Engineer  Department  dated 
October  27,  1871.  The  effects  of  the  cutting  of  the  canal  have  not  been 
very  apparent  this  season,  as  it  has  been  a  remarkably  dry  one,  and  the 
streams  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  Superior  have  been  very  low.     I  am 
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almost  satisfied  that  there  i»  a  very  perceptible  tide  at  the  west  end  of 
Lak^  Superior;  it  may  be  more  perceptible  there  than  at  other  points, 
on  account  of  the  convergenv^  of  the  shores.  1  am  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion firom  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the  current  at  Superior  entry^ 
changes  almost  regularly  twice  in  twenty-four  hours;  of  course,  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind  exercises  its  influence  on  these  changes,  but  not 
more,  I  think,  than  on  ordinary  ocean  tides,  this  season,  when  the  cur- 
rent has  been  running  in  from  the  lake,  corres[>onding  to  a  rising  tide.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  lake  water  extends  farther  up  the  bay  than  I  ever 
saw  it  last  year;  this,  I  think,  was  due  more  to  the  absence  of'  counter- 
carreuts  in  the  bay,  on  a<;count  of  the  dry  season,  than  any  deflection 
of  the  current  by  the  Du  Luth  Canal.  1  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that, 
hi  cjises  of  freshet,  the  canal  will  have  quite  an  effect  in  diminishing 
tbe  amount  of  flow  through  the  entry.  Tiie  cross-section  of  the  canal 
is  to  be  250  feet  by  16  feet =4,000  square  feet.  The  entry  with  a  depth  of 
12  feet  will  have  a  cross-section  of  350  feet  by  12  feet =4,200  square  feet. 
Taking  a  depth  of  9  feet  for  its  present  cross-section,  we  have  350  feet 
by  9  feet=3,150  square  feet.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint 
Louis  River  to  the  canal  is  about  two  miles;  to  the  entry  it  is  about 
five  miles.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  canal  will  get  the  greater  portion 
of  the  discharge  of  this  river,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  supply 
to  the  two  points.  I  think  the  canal  will  take  away  enough  water  from 
tbe  entry  tx)  reduce  the  flow  to  about  three-flfths  of  its  present  value. 
These  are  iny  views  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  Du  Luth  Canal  on 
tbe  entry.  The  dike,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  of  no  value  whatever, 
and  if  finished  according  to  the  plan  adopted,  it  would  have  been  little 
better.  A  tight  dike,  either  a  causeway  or  an  embankment,  should  be 
substituted,  with  a  sufficiency  of  tight  locks  to  allow  the  free  passage  of 
vessels.  If  the  canal  is  finished,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be,  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  breakwater  at  Du  Luth  seems  to  me  a  useless  ex- 
penditure, as  it  is  now  long  enough  to  protect  vessels  lying  at  the  rail- 
road and  ele vatorlocks  in  ordinary  storms.  In  severe  ones  no  vessel  would 
be  able  to  ride  at  anchor  inside  the  breakwater,  as  there  is  no  room  to 
do  so,  and  the  swell  is  too  heavy  to  admit  of  their  being  moored  to  the 
docks.  In  severe  storms  vessels  would  be  obliged  to  take  refuge  inside 
tbe  canal  or  get  out  into  the  open  lake.  I  think  the  same  state  of  affairs 
would  obtain  were  the  breakwater  extended  a  length  of  2,200  feet,  or 
eren  more. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  M.  MILLER, 
First  Lieutenant^  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Major  D.  C.  Houston, 

Corps  of  Engineers^  U.  S.  A.,  Chicago,  III 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington^  I>.  C,  December  20, 1871. 
Sib  :  T  inclose  herewith  extracts  from  a  report  to  Colonel  Houston 
upon  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  dike  at  the  head  of  Superior 
Kay?  just  received  at  this  office.  Neither  the  manner  of  building  nor 
the  condition  of  the  dike  is  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  city  of  Du  Luth.  It  should  be  built  in  the  manner  indicated 
in  the  extracts  from  Colonel  Houston's  report,  which  are  inclosed,  and 
no  opening  whatever  can  be  allowed  in  the  dike  until  a  lock  is  built 
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which  will  exclude  the  flow  of  water  as  eflfectually  as  a  dike  withont 
any  opening  whatever. 

Colonel  Houston  will  be  instructed  to  have  the  dike  in8i)ected  monthly, 
and  I  feel  constrained  to  say  that,  unless  his  inspections  show  a  more 
satisfactory  condition  ot  the  dike,  and  give  assurance  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a  substantial  and  effective  manner  by  the  middle  of  March 
next,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  recommending  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  such  proceedings  as,  in  my  judgment,  will  secure  the  natnrs^  en- 
trance against  injury. 

Very  respectfullj',  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineert. 

J.  J.  Egan,  Esq.,  Attorney  City  of  Du  Luth, ' 

Du  Luth,  Minnesota, 


Extract  from  Lieutenant  Miller^s  Report 

"  The  sket<;h  showing  soundings  taken  along  the  dike  also  shows  the 
condition  of  that  work  on  the  28th  of  November.  The  work  was  ver>' 
poorly  executed,  the  '  post  piles'  not  having  been  driven  sufficiently,  anil 
the  8hee^piling,  what  there  is  of  it,  being  entirely  inadequate  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  water  through  it.  The  whole  work  is  badly  out  ot 
alignment ;  some  parts  are  badly  broken  up,  and  others  entirely  carried 
away.  A  sketch  showing  the  method  of  construction  was  forwarded  in 
the  early  part  of  November;  it  consists  of  a  row  of  ordinary  piles  driven 
at  intervals  of  10  feet  from  center  to  center,  capped  with  two  pieces  ot 
6  by  10  inches  timber,  4  inches  apart,  between  which  is  driven  for 
sheet-piling  4-inch  stuff. 

######  • 

The  dike  as  it  stands  at  present  is  of  no  value  whatever,  and  if  fin- 
ished according  to  the  plan  adopted  it  would  have  been  little  better.  A 
tight  dike,  either  a  causeway  or  an  embankment,  should  be  sub9titated, 
with  a  sufficiency  of  tight  locks  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  vessels. 


Office  of  the  Chiep  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  20,  1871. 
Major:  Your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  with  report  of  Lieatenaut 
Miller  and  tracing  showing  the  condition  of  the  entrance  to  Saperiot 
Bay,  &c.,  has  been  received. 

I  inclose  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  communication  this  da} 
sent  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Egan,  the  attorney  for  the  city  of  Du  Luth. 

You  will  have  monthly  inspections  made  of  the  dike  in  course  of  con 
struction  at  the  head  of  Superior  Bay,  and  report  the  results  to  thi*' 
ofi&ce. 
By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Humphreys. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  G.  PARKE, 

Major  of  Engineers, 
'Major  D.  C.  Houston, 

Corps  of  Engineers^  Chicago^  Illinois. 
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United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Chicago  J  January  2, 1872. 
OSNEBAL:  I  have  the  honor  t^  state,  the  foreman  at  Dn  Luth  reports 
to  mo  under  date  of  December  28,  1871,  as  follows : 

"There  has  been  nothing  done  to  the  dikes  since  November  28, 
1871 ;  the  ice  i»  lifting  the  piles  out ;  it  has  raised  them  all  the  way  from 
one  foot  to  three.  I  think  when  the  ice  goes  out  in  the  spring  it  will 
take  the  dike  with  it.'^ 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 

Major  of  Engineers. 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineersy  U.  8.  Army^  Washington^  D.  C. 


State  of  Wisconsin,  Executive  Depabt^ient, 

Madison^  January  29,  1872. 

Dear  Sir:  The  people  of  Superior  are  greatly  and  justly  exercised 
in  regard  to  their  harbor.  The  cutting  of  the  canal  across  Minnesota 
Point,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  waters  of  the  Saint  Louis  Eiver 
and  destroying  the  harbor  of  Superior,  was  a  great  outrage,  and  Judge 
Miller,  of  the  supreme  court,  granted  an  injunction  to  restrain  it.  The 
Secretary  of  War  authorized  a  suspension  of  all  proceedings  under  the 
injoDction,  upon  the  city  of  Du  Luth  entering  into  a  bond  to  construct  a 
doee  dike  across  from  liice  Point  to  Minnesota  Point,  and  thus  arrest- 
ing the  flow  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  through  the  canal.  I  understand 
that  by  the  terms  of  the  bond  the  dike  was  to  have  been  constructed 
before  this  time,  but  it  has  not  been ;  but  the  city  of  Du  Luth  is  now 
making  some  demonstrations  toward  it.  If  a  close  dike  is  built  where 
itriiould  be,  I  think  that  will  satisfy  the  people  of  Superior;  but  the 
intention  is  to  build  the  dike  nearly  one  mile  from  the  present  point 
where  steamers  land  in  running  from  Superior  to  Du  Luth,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  make  the  intercourse  between  the  two  places  much 
niore  difficult  than  at  present.  If  a  dike  is  built  where  now  contem- 
plated, then  a  space  should  be  left  in  it  to  be  opened  and  closed  in  the 
gates.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  ever  been  at  Superior  or  not. 
Kyoa  have,  you  will  fully  understand  the  question.  While  I  feel  that 
I  OQght  to  insist  to  the  last  in  the  maintenance  of  the  just  rights  of  the 
pwple  of  Superior  and  the  State,  I  have  no  disposition  to  claim  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  a  proper  neighborly  feeling  which  ought  to  exist 
between  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.     What  we  claim  is  this : 

L  That  the  canal  shall  be  closed  ;  or,  failing  ih  that, 

2.  That  a  close  dike  shall  be  built  from  near  the  east  side  of  the  canal 
to  Rice  Point;  or, 

3.  A  dike  with  gates  in  it,  if  constructed  where  now  contemplated  by 
the  city  of  Du  Luth.    Either  of  these  three  things  will  be  satisfactory. 

I  beg  you  to  call  on  the  Secretary  of  War  and  General  Humphreys, 
and  get  them  to  insist  upon  one  of  these  propositions  being  complied 
with  by  the  city  of  Du  Luth. 
Respectfiilly,  yours, 

0.  C.  WASHBUEN, 
Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk,  M.  C. 
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Office  of  the  Chief  of  BNaiNEERS, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Fehrua^-y  13, 1872. 
Sib  :  I  have  respectfully  to  return  herewith  the  letter  from  the  Hon. 
J.  M.  Ettsk,  with  its  inclosure,  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Wisconsin, 
calling  upon  the  War  Department  to  insist  upon  one  of  three  propo- 
sitions in  regard  to  the  canal  and  projected  dike  at  Du  Luth,  Minnesota, 
being  complied  with  by  the  city  of  Du  Luth. 

In  reply  I  beg  leave  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  communication  to  the  city  attorney  of  Du  Lnth  from  this  office, 
dated  September  9,  1871,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  inclosed.  This 
letter  will  show  that  the  Department  has  uniformly  abstained  from  giv- 
ing any  decision  in  regard  either  to  the  location  or  plan  of  constructing 
the  dike,  the  only  point  insisted  upon  being  that  it  shall  be  so  located 
and  constructed  as  "to  exclude  from  the  Du  Luth  Canal  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  the  volume  of  discharge  of  the  Saint  Louis  River,  and  also  the 
reservoir  flow  of  Superior  Bay  and  its  connections,  excepting  such  part 
of  that  bay  above  the  southern  extremity  of  Rice's  Point,  known  as  the 
harbor  of  Du  Luth." 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineer, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


A  memorial. 


To  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War : 

Tlie  legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  respectfully  represent  and 
memorialize  your  honor  as  follows  : 

That  in  June  of  last  year  the  injunction  applied  for  at  the  suit  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  to  enjoin  the  construction  of  a 
canal  through  Minnesota  Point,  from  the  Lake  into  Bay  of  Superior, 
(and  which  suit,  it  is  believed,  was  instituted  and  prosecuted  by,  and  at 
the  expense  of,  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  that  State  appropriated 
$5,000  to  cover  expenses  of  same,  and  which  suit,  it  is  believed,  was  insti- 
tuted, not  for  the  purpose  of  really  protecting  the  harbor  entry  to 
Superior  City,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  a  harbor  at  Du  Luth,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,)  wasdissolved 
on  condition  of  the  said  city  of  Du  Luth  entering  into  a  bond  for  the  cod- 
struction  of  a  dike  or  breakwater  from  Rice's  Point  across  the  bay  of 
Superior  to  Minnesota  Point,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possible  diversion  of 
the  waters  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  through  said  canal. 

This  was  done  upon  the  authority  and  consent  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. In  disposing  of  the  temporary  injunction,  Judge  Miller,  associute 
justice  United  States  Supreme  Court,  thus  expresses  himself: 

If,  before  tbe  final  hearing,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  in  the  manner  indicated,  or 
in  any  other  manner  satisfactory  to  the  court,  that  the  canal  can  be  protected  by  a 
breakwater,  so  as  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  diversion  of  the  water  from  the  bay,  or  cau, 
in  any  other  manner,  be  completed  without  injury  to  the  Qovernment  works,  and  if 
the  complainants  put  their  vnork  in  that  condition  the  injunction  may  be  modified  or 
dissolved. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that,  since  Congress  has  taken  this 
matter  in  hand  by  appropriating  money  for  the  improvement  of  these  harbors,  it  should 
cause  the  adoption  of  some  comprehensive  plan  for  the  improvement  of  bbth  harbotftr 
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and  not  leave  it  to  the  conflicting  interest  of  the  two  cities,  or  to  the  adverse  action  of 
the  State  and  Federal  authorities. 

Nur  can  I  doubt,  if  the  defendants  here  should  ask  for  the  Department  in  charge  of 
these  improvements  a  careful  inquiry  iuto  the  plan  which  they  believe  essential  to 
their  interests,  that  some  mode  of  prosecuting  such  imprnventent  would  be  found 
which  would  meet  the  approval  of  that  Department,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  final 
decision  by  the  court. 

That  tbereupou  said  city  of  Du  Liith  entered  into  a  bond  of  $100,000 
for  construction  of  such  breakwater  or  dike,  and  immediately  proceeded 
in  the  work  of  constructing  the  same,  and  after  the  expenditure  of  the 
sum  of  over  $12,000  on  said  dike  or  breakwater,  it  was  found  that  the 
phin  adopted  would  not  answer  the  purpose  of  its  construction  on 
account  of  the  effect  of  the  ice  on  the  piles,  with  which  said  dike  was 
being  constructed.  That  thereupon  a  new  plan  for  the  construction  of 
said  dike  was  determined  upon,  to  wit :  A  continuous  line  of  crib-work 
filled  with  stone  and  ten  feet  in  width,  in  the  form  and  of  the  character 
of  which  Government  breakwaters  are  built. 

That  thereupon  an  extension  of  time  for  the  completion  of  said  dike 
became  necessary,  and  upon  application  the  War  Department  granted 
such  extension  of  time  until  the  15th  of  March,  A.  D.  1872. 

That  said  city  of  Du  Luth  immediately  proceeded  to  the  work  of  con- 
structing said  dike  or  breakwater  upon  said  new  plan,  and  has  been 
prosecuting  the  same  all  winter  with  the  utmost  vigor  possible. 

That  the  whole  distance  said  dike  has  to  be  constructed  is  about 
one  mile,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  crib- work  of  same  is  now  built 
and  ready  for  filling,  and  if  the  weather  continues  favorable  it  is  believed 
the  whole  of  said  crib- work  will  be  completed  and  filled  on  or  about  said 
15th  of  March,  1872,  and  all  possibility  of  flow  of  water  from  the  Saint 
Louis  River  through  said  canal  effectually  cut  oft". 

That  all  possible  available  force  is  at  work  upon  said  dike,  and  said 
city  is  prosecuting  said  work  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  at  great 
expense^  but  it  is  possible  that  the  same  may  not  be  fully  completed  by 
the  15th  of  March,  and  as  the  spring  freshets  or  breaking  up  of  ice  in 
said  bay  does  not  occur  until  some  time  in  April,  and  navigation  does 
not  commence  until  after  the  1st  of  May,  your  memorialists  respectfully 
request  and  urge  that  said  city  of  Du  Luth  have  until  the  10th  or  15th  of 
April  to  complete  said  dike  or  breakwater. 

Yonr  memorialists  further  respectfully  represent  that  Eice's  Point  and 
Minnesota  Point,  and  that  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Superior  where  said 
dike  is  being  constructed,  are  wholly  within  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
that  the  construction  of  such  dike  and  canal  is  being  done  by  said  city 
of  Da  Loth  under  and  by  authority  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Your  memorialists  further  represent  that  his  excellency  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  transmitted  a  special  message  to  the 
legislature  upon  the  subject  here  referred  to,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
annexed  and  transmitted  as  a  part  of  this  memorial,  and  as  embodying 
the  views  of  your  memorialists. 

Your  memorialists  would  further  resi^ectfully  represent  and  state,  as  a 
fact  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  that  since  the  opening  of  said 
canal  through  Minnesota  Point  the  water  from  Lake  Superior  has  flown 
through  said  canal  into  the  Bay  of  Superior  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
time,  with  a  strong  current,  and  that  said  canal  has  actually  demonstra- 
ted that  instead  of  the  waters  of  the  Saint  Louis  Biver  flowing  through 
said  canal  into  the  lake,  the  waters  of  the  lake  flow  into  the  bay,  as 
aforesaid,  and  find  their  outlet  again  into  the  lake  with  the  waters  of 
the  Saint  Louis  River,  through  the  outlet  at  Superior  City. 

That  the  water  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  is  entirely  different,  and  easily 
S.  Ex.  60 4 
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distiugaishable  from  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  that  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  said  canal  the  water  in  the  Bay  of  Superior  was  the  Saint  Louis 
Eiver  water,  and  that  since  the  opening  of  said  canal  the  water  in  the  Min- 
nesota end  of  Superior  Bay,  for  a  distance  of  several  miles,  has  become 
changed  to  the  clear  blue  lake  water,  showing  conclusively  that  more 
water  flows  through  said  canal  into  the  bay  than  flows  out  into  the 
lake,  and  thus  refuting  the  entire  theory  upon  which  the  proceedings 
against  the  city  were  based.  Thisiseasily  accounted  for  when  it  is  known 
that  there  is  a  natural  and  littoral  current  independent  of  winds  along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  towards  the  head  of  the  lake,  which, 
first  striking  the  base  of  Minnesota  Point  near  where  said  canal  is  con- 
structed, causes  the  water  to  rush  through  the  canal  into  the  bay  and 
down  the  bay  to  the  outlet  at  Superior  City,  thus  increasing  instead  of 
diminishing  the  flow  of  water  at  said  outlet. 

Your  memorialists  further  represent  that  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mis- 
sissippi Eailroad  was,  by  its  charter,  required  to  build  the  road  to  Dn 
Lut-h,  and  has  done  so. 

That  the  Northern  and  Pacific  Railroad  has  also  fixed  its  lake  terminus 
at  Du  Luth,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  construction  of  docks,  at  vast  ex- 
pense, in  the  inner  Bay  of  Superior,  and  to  the  access  to  which  the  said 
canal  is  indispensable. 

That  without  harbor  facilities  at  Du  Luth  said  railroads  can  form  no 
business  connections  with  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  upon  the  lakes. 

That  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  already  expended 
in  the  construction  of  docks,  grain-elevators,  and  harbor  facilities  for 
the  transaction  of  business  at  Du  Luth,  and  a  vast  commerce  already  exists 
at  that  point,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  through  railroad  connections 
now  being  made. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  again,  in  conclusion,  respectfully  but 
earnestly  urge  that  no  hasty  or  ex-parts  action  be  taken  to  thwart  the 
construction  of  said  canal  or  dike,  and  that  if  the  construction  of  said  dike 
is  insisted  upon,  that  a  reasonable  time  be  given  for  that  purpose,  as  it 
can  and  will  be  completed  before  any  of  the  alleged  or  pretendiwl  in- 
jurious consequences  can  possibly  result  therefrom. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

Approved  March  4, 1872. 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  has  been  compared  with  the  original  on 
file  in  this  office,  and  is  found  to  be  a  true  cop3'  of  the  same. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State  this  7th  day  of 
March,  A.  D.  1872. 

[SEAL.]  S.  P.  JBNNISON, 

Secretary  of  State. 


[Telegram.] 

Officb  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washingtony  D.  0.,  March  15, 1872. 
Msyor  D.  C.  Houston, 

Corps  of  Ungineersy  925  Wabash  avenue^  Chicago^  Illinois : 
It  is  formally  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the  mayor  of 
Du  Luth  that  the  dike  is  completed  in  every  respect.    Yen  must  inspect 
it  in  person  and  report  its  condition. 

A.  A.  HUMPHEBYS, 
Brigadier  Oeneral  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
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Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  D,  C,  March  25,  1872. 
Major  :  Will  you  please  inform  this  office  whether  any  freshet  has 
occurred  in  the  Saint  Louis  River  since  theDuLuth  canal  across  Minne- 
sota Point  was  so  far  opened  as  to  admit  of  the  flow  of  any  water 
throupfh  it ;  and,  if  no  freshet  has  occurred  since  then,  whether  any 
material  rise  of  that  river  has  occurred  since  that  time,  and  what  has 
been  its  greatest  volume  of  discharge  since  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
as  compared  with  its  volume  of  discharge  in  freshet  or  flood  ! 
By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Humphreys. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  G.  PARKE, 
Major  oj 
Major  D.  C.  Houston, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Chicago,  March  25,  1872. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  made  an  inspection  of 
the  dike  at  Da  Luth  on  the  21st  instant,  with  the  following  results: 

The  dike  extends  from  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Rice's  Point  to 
Minnesota  Point,  and  is  4,490  feet  in  length.  It  is  constructed  of  crib- 
work,  weighted  down  by  stone  ballast  and  filled  with  sand.  The  width 
of  the  dike  is  10  feet.  With  the  exception  of  about  800  feet  at  the  east- 
em  end,  it  is  constructed  of  sawed  timber,  mostly  6  by  8  inches  and  4  by 
8  inches,  so  that  the  side- walls  are  8  inches  thick,  and  are  connected 
throughout  by  ties  of  the  same  material  and  secured  by  wrought-iron 
spikes. 

For  800  feet  near  Minnesota  Point  the  work  is  constructed  of  round 
logs  secured  by  iron  bolts.  The  side-walls  are  lined  on  the  inside  with 
inch  boards,  closely  jointed  to  hold  the  filling.  The  dike  is  not  built  in 
separate  cribs,  but  is  continuous  throughout,  the  timbers  of  the  side- 
walls  breaking  joints,  with  the  exception  of  a  section  of  100  feet  at  the 
end  of  the  log  crib- work. 

This  portion  is  a  single  crib,  and  fits  close  to  the  rest  of  the  work.  In 
case  it  should  ever  be  necessary  to  make  an  opening  in  the  dike,  this 
section  can  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  work.  The 
filling  of  sand  was  obtained  from  Rice's  Point  and  conveyed  by  railroad- 
cars,  a  track  having  been  laid  over  the  whole  length  of  the  dike  for  the 
purpose. 

The  work  has,  therefore,  been  well  settled  by  the  continual  passage 
over  it  of  a  locomotive  and  train. 

Owing  to  the  uneven  character  of  the  bottom  and  the  presence  of  soft 
material,  the  work  has  settled  unevenly,  so  that  at  some  points  it  is  only 
6  or  8  inches  above  the  water-level,  and  at  others  2  or  3  feet.  A  force 
is  engaged  leveling  up  the  low  places. 

The  filling  is  generally  up  to  the  top  of  the  work,  except  at  two  or 
three  points  where  it  seems  to  have  settled.  The  work,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  is  substantially  built  for  the  locality,  which  is  not  exposed,  and  is 
at  present  an  efifectual  barrier  to  any  current.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
pronounced  complete  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Government, 
as  the  water  is  now  at  its  lowest  stage. 

The  bay  and  river  are  entirely  frozen  over,  as  is  also  Lake  Superior,  for 
several  miles  east  of  Da  Luth,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ice  will 
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break  up  for  some  weeks.   Tbe  weather  is  exceedingly  cold.   Last  season 
both  the  bay  and  lake  were  open  at  this  date. 

As  an  exception  to  the  above  statement,  the  canal  throngh  Minnesota 
Point  is  not  frozen  over,  and  has  not  been  daring  the  winter  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  current  has  continued  to  ebb  and  flow  in  the  same 
manner  as  observed  last  season.  It  is  possible  that  after  the  ice  goes 
out  portions  of  the  dike  may  settle  and  the  filling  work  down,  but  this 
can  easily  be  remedied  by  building  up  to  the  proper  height  and  continu- 
ing the  filling  as  long  as  any  settlement  takes  place. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  dike  be  raised  until  it  shall 
be  in  no  place  less  than  3  feet  above  the  present  water-level;  that 
the  filling  be  continued  as  long  as  any  settlement  is  obser\'ed;  and  that 
the  ends  of  the  dike  be  connected  by  earthen  embankments  with  the 
high  ground  at  each  end,  the  top  of  the  embankment  to  be  10  feet  wide, 
and,  of  the  same  height  above  water  as  the  dike. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  all  possible  requirements  have  been 
fulfilled  thus  far,  and  the  work  accomplished  has  been  a  marvel  of  in- 
dustry and  enterjjrise,  affording  the  most  complete  evidence  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  city  of  Du  Luth  in  this  work. 

The  work  cannot  be  pronounced  as  complete  until  after  the  ice  has 
disappeared  and  the  effect  of  the  spring  freshets  observed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 

Major  of  Engineers, 

Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers  U.  S.  A,j  Washington ^  D.  C. 


United  States  Eng-ineeb  Office, 

Chicago,  March  27,  1872. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  25th  instant,  making  inquiries  as  to  freshets  in  the  Saint  Louis 
Eiver,  &c. 

There  has  been  no  freshets  in  the  Saint  Louis  Eiver,  so  far  as  our  ob- 
servations have  extended,  since  the  opening  of  the  Du  Luth  Canal  across 
Minnesota  Point,  but  I  am  credibly  informed  that  at  the  time  the  canal 
was  first  opened  the  water-surface  in  the  Bay  of  Superior  at  that  point 
was  8  inches  higher  than  in  the  lake. 

The  canal  was  first  opened  by  cutting  a  ditch  across  the  point,  and  a 
rapid  current  was  produced,  cutting  a  channel  about  50  feet  wide  and  6 
or  7  feet  in  depth.  A  series  of  observations  on  the  currents  at  the 
canal  was  commenced  in  June  last,  and  kept  up  during  the  season. 
Ko  material  rise  of  the  Saint  Louis  Eiver  was  observed. 

The  observations  which  were  taken  at  the  point  where  the  river 
empties  into  the  Bay  of  Superior,  showed  that  the  vaiiations  in  level 
and  currents  were  due  to  the  oscillations  of  the  lake. 

As  no  observations  have  been  made  of  the  Saint  Louis  Eiver  in  time  of 
freshets,  I  am  now  unable  to  state  the  amount  of  discharge  at  such  times, 
but  arrangements  have  been  made  to  take  such  observations  this  sea- 
son as  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up.  The  river,  bay,  and  lake  are  now 
i'rozen  over,  and  may  remain  so  for  some  weeks. 

All  observations  on  the  currents  at  the  canal  entry,»(and  mouth  of 
Saint  Louis  Eiver,)  from  June  last  up  to  the  present  time,  show  a  con- 
tinual ebb  and  flow  of  the  current.    I  have  had  a  survey  made  of  the 
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entry  through  the  ice,  and  will  forward  it  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  d<ita 
to  compare  the  water-level  accurately  with  that  of  previous  surveys. 

A  survey  was  made  from  the  ice  in  March,  1870.  The  least  depth  of 
water  in  the  channel  over  the  present  bar  was  then  8  feet,  and  by  the 
present  survey  7  feet  6  inches,  a  diflference  of  only  four-tenths  of  a  foot, 
which  is,  I  think,  less  than  the  difference  of  the  lake  level,  as  the  water 
is  now  at  a  very  low  stage. 

I  have  applied  to  General  Comstock  for  a  copy  of  the  lake  survey 
records,  so  as  to  make  a  comparison.    ' 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  O.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Engineers^  United  States  Army. 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A.,  Washington^  B.  C. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington^  B.  C,  April  6,  1872. 
Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  return  the  letter  of  W.  B.  Gaw,  esq.,  of  March  9, 
reporting  at  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  Du  Luth,  Minnesota,  the 
condition  of  the  dike  built  by  them  across  the  head  of  Superior  Bay, 
and  to  submit,  in  connection  therewith,  a  copy  of  a  report  on  the  same 
subject,  dated  March  25,  made,  under  instructions  from  this  office,  by 
Major  D.  C.  Houston,  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  officer  in  charge  of  har- 
bor improvements  on  Lake  Superior.  It  will  be  seen  that  Major  Hous- 
ton is  of  the  opinion  that  the  "  dike  cannot  be  pronounced  as  complete 
until  after  the  ice  has  disappeared  and  the  effect  of  the  spring  freshets 
observed."  He  recommends  "  that  the  dike  be  raised  until  it  shall  be 
in  no  place  less  than  3  feet  above  the  present  water-level,  that  the  fill- 
ing be  continued  as  long  as  any  settlement  is  observed,  and  that  the 
eods  of  the  dike  be  connected  by  earthen  embankments  with  the  high 
ground  at  each  end,  the  top  of  the  embankment  to  be  10  feet  wide  and 
of  the  same  height  above  water  as  the  dike."  His  views  are  concurred 
in  by  me.  I  would  suggest  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  and  of  Colonel 
Houston's  report  be  sent  to  the  mayor  of  Du  Luth  for  his  information 
and  guidance. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


[Memorial  to  Congress,  No.  28,  Assembly.] 

MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  HARBOR  OF  SUPERIOR. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  a^embled : 

The  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  respect- 
fully represents : 

lliat  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Superior  is  a  widening  of  the  Saint  Louis 
Kiver,  navigable  and  situated  on  the  boundaries  between  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin;  that  no  material  change  had  taken  place  in  the  harbor 
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since  1823,  in  which  year  a  chart  of  it  was  prepared  by  Captain  Bay- 
field, of  the  British  army. 

That  up  to  1868  there  was  at  all  times  not  less  than  9  feet  of  water 
on  the  bar;  that  the  entry  of  the  Bay  of  Superior,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saint  Louis  River,  is  the  natural  channel  of  communicatioD  between 
Lake  Superior  and  said  bay,  the  latter  being  an  immense  natural  harbor, 
having  a  frontage  of  many  miles  in  each  of  the  States  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  and  perfectly  available,  by  way  of  said  entry,  for  the 
commerce  of  Du  Luth,  in  Minnesota,  and  of  Superior,  in  Wisconsin. 

That  the  United  States  Government  works,  now  in  progress,  were 
commenced  in  1868,  for  the  improvement  of  said  entry,  and  will,  when 
completed,  insure  a  channel  between  said  harbor  and  the  lake  eavsy  of 
access,  safe,  and  of  adequate  depth  for  the  passage  of  the  largest  ves- 
sels navigating  the  lakes,  unless  the  proper  eflPect  of  such  work  shall 
be  defeated  by  the  present  diversion  of  the  watei-s  of  the  Saint  Louis 
Eiver  from  their  natural  channel  at  such  entry,  to  another,  by  an  arti- 
ficial outlet. 

That  the  theory  and  plan  of  said  Government  works  are  based  upon 
the  combined  and  undiminished  flow  of  the  Saint  Louis  and  Nemadji 
Rivera  through  said  entry,  whereby  the  formation  of  a  bar  (which  re- 
sults from  the  wash  of  the  lake,  and  not  from  the  sediment  of  the 
stream)  will  be  prevented. 

The  United  States  Government  engineers  officially  familiar  with  tbe 
situation  have  explicitly  declared  that  disastrous  consequences  would 
result  from  the  opening  of  an  artificial  channel  through  Minnesota 
Point  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  passage  of  lake  crafts,  as  projected  bj 
the  city  of  DuLuth. 

That  in  April,  1871,  the  city  authorities  of  Du  Luth,  Minnesota,  en 
gaged  in  cutting  a  canal  of  extraordinary  width  and  depth  throngb 
Minnesota  Point,  nearly  seven  miles  from  the  Government  piers,  at  the 
entry,  in  order  to  connect  the  upper  end  of  the  Bay  of  Superior  with 
the  lake. 

That  such  canal  has  since  been  partially  completed,  and  has  already 
drawn  down  the  head  of  water  in  the  bay,  and  is  destroying  the  utility 
of  the  Government  works  at  the  entry. 

That  the  Government  engineers  in  charge  of  the  works  at  the  enti} 
of  their  harbor  protested  against  the  cutting  of  said  canal. 

That  work  on  said  canal  was  prosecuted  with  full  notice  on  the  i^art 
of  the  city  of  Du  Luth  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  engi- 
neers, th«  opening  of  such  a  canal  would  injuriously  afi'ect  the  natural 
entry,  and  defeat  the  objects  of  the  Government  improvement  at  that 
point. 

That  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  are  prejudiced  and 
their  vested  rights  infringed  by  any  cause  which  permanently  renders 
more  difficult  the  navigation  of  the  "  entry ,^  the  natural  channel  of 
communication  between  the  bay  and  the  lake.  And  the  declarations  o( 
the  Government  engineers  have  been  abundantly  justified  by  the 
eflects  which  have  followed  in  the  actual  opening  of  a  canal  at  DuLntlt 
through  Minnesota  Point,  during  the  last  summer.  Almost  immediatelr 
a  remarkable  shoaling  took  place  at  the  natural  entry,  preceded  by  m 
causes  that  would  account  for  it,  except  the  opening  of  said  canal;  anfi 
further,  the  actual  filling  up  of  the  natural  entry  between  the  piersj 
now  in  course  of  construction  by  the  General  Government,  has  ntterij 
precluded  ingress  or  egress  of  craft  owned  and  now  lying  in  the  harto 
of  Superior. 

That  within  the  present  year  a  suit  was  commenced  by  the  United 
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States,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  against  the  city  of 
Du  Lnth  and  others,  to  restrain  the  construction  of  said  canal,  on  the 
gromid  that  the  saoie,  as  declared  by  the  War  Department,  was  inju- 
rious to  interests  at  the  entry  which  Government  was  bound  to  respect. 
That  the  interest  of  Wisconsin  and  the  people  of  Superior  in  said 
suit  was  recognized  by  the  Government  by  engaging  Hon.  Matthew  H. 
Carpenter,  the  advocate  of  that  interest,  to  appear  in  said  suit  as  coun- 
sel for  the  United  States,  and  on  the  retainer  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
That  upon  a  motion  made  in  said  suit  before  Judge  Miller,  at  Topeka, 
the  defendant,  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  appearing  and  strenuously  opposing, 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case  as  exhibited  by  affidavits  read  on  both  sides, 
a  provisional  injunction  was  granted,  restraining  the  defendants  from 
further  prosecuting  the  work  on  said  canal,  thus  justifying  the  Gov- 
ernment's action  in  the  matter,  and  sustaining  its  claim  that  the  injury 
resulting  to  the  entry  from  the  canal  was  constant  and  imminent,  and 
such  as  to  demand  the  immediate  discontinuance  of  the  work  upon  the 
latter. 

That  thereupon  the  attorney  for  the  city  of  Du  Luth  repaired  immedi- 
ately to  Washington,  and  there,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jay  Gooke,  made 
application  to  some  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  to  have  said  injunc- 
tiou  susi>ended,  upon  the  execution  by  the  city  of  Du  Luth  of  a  bond  to 
the  United  States  in  the  penal  sum  of  $100,000,  conditioned  that  said 
city  should  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  December,  1871,  build  a  dike  across 
the  bay  of  Superior,  from  Eice's  Point  to  Minnesota  Point,  and  should 
also  complete  the  said  canal. 

That  said  application  was  entertained  without  any  notice  of  the  same 
having  been  given  to  any  person  in  Wisconsin,  whose  rights  and  inter- 
ests were  most  gravely  involved  in  the  proposed  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  without  any  notice  to  any  attorney 
or  counsel  concerned  for  those  rights  and  interests. 

That  said  application  was  at  once  granted,  and  an  order  from  the 
Department  issued,  directing  that  said  injunction  be  suspended,  upon 
the  execution  by  the  city  of  Du  Luth  of  the  bond  aforesaid. 

That  this  action  of  the  War  Department  (and  we  so  declare  with  entire 
respect  for  its  high  functions  and  authority)  has  ever  been  regarded,  by 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  familiar  with  the  case,  as  an  oppressive  and 
unwarrantable  grievance,  which  officers  of  the  Government  would  not 
wantonly  inflict,  and  which  could  only  come  from  a  misapprehension  of 
the  situation  a^s  regards  the  various  interests  concerned  for  the  integrit}' 
of  the  harbor  system  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 
•  That  the  construction  of  such  dike  across  the  Bay  of  Superior  is  an 
outrage,  equally  as  indefensible,  equally  as  violative  of  private  rights, 
and  subversive  of  public  interests,  as  the  canal  itself;  and  yet,  under 
color  of  the  supposed  authority  of  said  arrangement  with  said  Jay  Cooke 
and  the  city  attorney  of  Du  Luth,  the  city  of  Du  Luth  has  been  and 
still  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  construct,  professedly  pursuant  to  said 
bond,  au  obstruction  to  navigation,  called  a  dike,  across  the  Bay  of  Su- 
perior, on  a  line  distant  nearly  two  miles  below  the  said  canal,  where 
the  same,  if  completed  so  as  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  bond, 
will  permanently  obstruct  an  already  important  and  rapidly  increasing 
commerce  on  the  Bay  of  Superior,  between  Superior  and  Du  Luth,  and 
^ill  operate  as  a  barrier  to  the  convenient  access  of  the  people  of  Supe- 
nor  to  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Eail- 
roads  at  Du  Luth — railroads  that  would  not  have  been  in  existence  to- 
«ay,  but  for  the  munificent  land-grants  given  by  the  whole  people  to  aid 
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in  their  construction,  and  which,  therefore,  we  cannot  recognize  the 
right  of  any  one,  practically,  to  shut  out  from  any  portion  of  the  people. 

That  steamers  and  vessels  owned  at  Superior,  that  have  for  years 
been  employed  in  trade  to  and  from  this  port,  can  now  neither  enter  nor 
depart  from  the  harbor,  while  boats  owned  at  other  ports,  which  have 
for  years  sailed  to  and  from  Superior,  are  now  wholly  excluded  from  the 
harbor  by  reason  of  cutting  this  canal. 

That  these  acts  complained  of,  so  far  as  they  have  received  any 
assent  or  countenance  from  any  officer  of  the  War  Department  charged 
with  the  management  of  harbor  interests  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
involve  a  direct  departure  from  the  plans  and  methods  oflScially  recom- 
mended by  the  officers  of  that  Department.  (See  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  communicating,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  January  28, 1870,  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  upon 
the  survey  of  the  harbor  of  Du  Luth,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.) 

That  the  reported  recent  introduction  of  a  bill  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  enlarging  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
over  harbors  and  rivers,  proposes  to  delegate  unusual  authority  over 
these  important  interests  that  should  be  retained  exclusively  by  Con- 
gress. 

That  if  it  become  a  law,  the  material  interests  of  Wisconsin  are  liable 
to  be  permanently  injured  by  ex-parte  statements,  as  has  been  already 
done  by  misrepresentations  made  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War. 

That  the  people  of  Wisconsin  are  willing  to  trust  and  to  respect  the 
legitimate  and  impartial  agencies  of  the  General  Government,  but  are 
not  willing  that  their  rights  and  int-erests  shall  be  summarily  disposed 
of  and  set  aside  upon  the  suggestion  or  persuasion  of  any  individual 
not  having  lawful  jurisdiction  over  them,  however  exalted  as  to  wealth 
or  station  he  may  be. 

That  the  above-mentioned  encroachments  upon  the  harbor  of  Superior 
have  been  persisted  in  against  law  and  the  constant  protest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  most  seriously  affected  thereby,  and  amount  clearly  to 
acts  of  war,  which,  if  committed  by  a  foreign  power,  this  State  could 
not  submit  to  without  degradation  and  disgraceful  betrayal  of  its  sub- 
jects. 

That  if,  consistently  with  the  relations  which  bind  the  States  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  are  denied  that  mode  of  re- 
dress which  such  hostile  acts  invite  as  between  independent  States,  it 
must  be  because  in  the  powers  and  obligations  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment some  compensatory  provision  resides,  which  should  be  called  iuto 
exercise  in  an  exigency  like  the  present.  , 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully  and  urgently  ask  that  Con- 
gress will,  by  proper  enactments,  immediately  provide  for  the  filling  up 
of  the  artificial  canal  at  Du  Luth,  and  for  removing  the  dike  (or  so 
much  of  the  same  as  has  been  constructed)  in  the  Bay  of  Superior,  and 
for  the  prevention,  under  adequate  penalties,  of  any  future  outrages  of 
like  charaeter. 

DANIEL  HALL, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
CHAS.  G.  WILLIAMS, 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tern. 

Approved  March  7, 1872. 

C.  C.  WASHBURN, 

Oovtmor, 
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United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Chkago,  March  29,  1872. 

General  :  I  bare  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  rei)ort  upon  the 
memorial  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  Congress,  elated  March  2,  1872, 
referred  to  me  for  that  purpose.  For  a  full  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  will  refer  briefly  to  the  history  of  the  harbor  improvements  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior. 

In  1866  an  examination  was  made  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  F.  Ray- 
nolds,  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  recommended  the  improvement  of  the 
natural  outlet  of  the  Bay  of  Superior  by  the  construction  of  two  piers, 
the  south  pier  to  be  2,000  and  the  north  pier  3,000  feet  in  length.  This 
great  length  of  pier  was  necessary  to  cross  the  flats  at  the  entry,  in  order 
to  reach  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  of  water  in  Lake  Superior.  On  August  31, 
1871,  Mr.  Henry  Bacon,  assistant  engineer,  employed  by  Major  J.  B. 
Wheeler,  made  a  report  in  which  he  recommended  a  cut  through  Minne- 
sota Point,  about  IJ  miles  above  the  entry.  This  recommendation  was 
made  mainly  on  grounds  of  economy,  "as  at  the  proposed  point  the  land 
is  narrow  and  low,  being  about  200  feet  from  the  lake  to  the  bay  shore, 
and  18  feet  of  water  within  600  feet  of  lake  shore,  and  11  feet  within 
the  same  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  bay." 

Mr.  Ba€on  says  in  this  report :  "A  good  harbor  can  be  made  by  im- 
proving the  present  entrance,  but  a  better  one  can  be  secured  by  the 
cat  at  a  less  original  cost  and  less  for  future  maintenance ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  private  interest  might  be  so  affected  or  invaded  as  to  make  it 
most  expedient  to  maintain  the  natural  channel.  I  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  law  and  equity  of  this  subject.  It  has  been  intimated  that 
the  owners  of  property  "on  the  bay  near  the  Nemadji  River  claim  to 
foresee  damage  to  their  property  by  changing  the  natural  outlet  of  the 
Saint  Louis  Kiver ;  but,  if  the  public  advantages  are  very  great  and 
obvious,  it  seems  as  though  such  private  claims  could  hardly  be  main- 
tained either  in  law  or  equity.'' 

At  this  tinae  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  demand  for  a 
harbor  on  the  part  of  Du  Luth,  there  being  no  place  of  that  name  in  ex- 
istence, and  the  great  importance  of  a  convenient  harbor  for  that  point, 
since  become  necessary  by  its  being  the  terminus  of  a  great  railroad, 
^as  not  considered  in  the  oflBcial  reports.  It  was  ultimately  decided  to 
improve  the  natural  entry,  and  work  was  commenced  in  July,  1868. 
Ha4l  the  present  condition  of  affairs  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  been 
foreseen,  the  plan  of  a  new  cut  through  Minnesota  Point  might  have 
been  adopted,  and  a  point  selected  by  whic«,h  the  commerce  of  both 
Superior  City  and  Du  Luth  might  have  been  equally  accommodated.  In 
1869  a  survey  was  made  by  Capt.  James  W.  Cuyler,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
of  tbe  harbor  of  Du  Luth,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement.  He  proposed 
tbree  plans: 

Ist.  By  constructing  a  breakwater  in  the  lake  1,200  feet  east  of 
Minnesota  Point,  and  extending  out  into  the  lake  parallel  to  the  general 
direction  of  Minnesota  Point. 

2d,  By  cutting  a  canal  through  Minnesota  Point,  nearly  opposite 
Rice's  point,  building  parallel  piers  into  the  lake,  and  dredging  for  an 
interior  harbor. 

3d.  By  using  the  present  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Superior,  and  dredge 
out  a  basin  for  an  interior  harbor,  as  proposed  in  foregoing  plan. 

The  estimated  cost  of  plan  lilo.  1 $387, 253 

Tbe  estimated  cost  of  plan  No.  2 270, 014 

Tbe  estimated  cost  of  plan  No.  3 132, 241 
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Major  Wheeler,  engineer  in  charge,  re  ported  on  these  plans  as  follows: 
"•  I  would  recommend  the  first  plan  if  commerce  required  it.  The  seeowl 
plan  would  result  in  serious  injury  to  the  entrance  at  present  being  im 
proved.  The  third  plan,  if  carried  out,  woiUd  amply  accommodate  all 
the  commerce  of  Du  Luth  for  some  time  to  come.  This  plan  is  dependent 
upon  the  further  improv^ements  of  the  entrance  to  Superior  Bay,  aud 
would  not  be  necessary  until  they  were  completed.  These  improvements 
are  in  progress,  and  their  influence  upon  the  harbor  have  as  yet  hardly 
been  felt.  As  soon  as  the  piers  are  extended  a  little  farther  out  into  the 
lake,  manifest  signs  of  improvement  will  be  made,  and  many  objectioiu? 
now  oftered  to  this  plan  will  pass  away." 

Captain  Ouyler  reports  as  follows  regarding  the  second  and  third 
plans :  "  This  second  plan  commends  itself  highly  to  me,  provided  two 
assumptions  be  sustained.  First.  That  the  business  of  Du  Luth — what  is 
and  shortly  will  be— justifies  the  attendant  cost.  Secondly.  That  tbe 
United  States  improvement  to  the  present  'entry 'will  not  be  pro«^ 
cuted  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  commercial 
wants  of  Du  Luth.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  town  of  Du  Luth  attracts  to  itself 
the  business  that  it  assumes  to,  and  now  promises  to,  the  "  entry  "  does 
not  afford  the  facilities  required;  much  remains  to  be  done  to  it  to  cause 
it  to  fulfill  these  requirements,  and  that,  too,  speedily.  The  Bay  of  Supe- 
rior itself  demands  a  considerable  outlay  of  money,  its  channel,  though 
deep,  being  tortuous,  and  at  points  narrow,  requiring  much  dredging  to 
widen  and  straighten  it  for  effective  use. 

A  review  of  the  facts  and  conditions  as  they  stand  at  the  present 
scarcely  maintains  the  two  above  referred  to  assumptions,  on  which 
rests  the  superiority  of  the  second  plan  over  the  others.  The  cost  of 
this  plan  at  first  is  laige;  the  same  ultimate  object  is  after  all  bat 
gained  as  in  the  third  plan,  viz,  an  interior  harbor. 

Had  the  United  States  expended  no  money  on  the  present  improve- 
meuts  at  the  entry,  then  the  question  would  have  assumed  a  different 
phase,  and  an  important  element  of  consideration  had  been  eliminates! 
from  it.  As  it  is,  the  United  States  have  already  expended  a  large 
amount  of  money  at  this  entry,  and  made  a  commencement  toward  de^ 
riving  success  from  this  outlay.  I  am  led,  therefore,  at  the  present.  ^ 
prefer  the  third  plan,  pushing  forward  rapidly,  in  connection  with  \V 
the  present  entry  improvement,  and  the  improvement  to  the  channel  of 
the  Bay  of  Superior,  up  as  far  as  Conner's  Point. 

Carrying  outward  at  once  this  "  entry"  improvement  to  where  it  must 
eventually  be  carried,  even  at  large  cost,  to  make  it  in  acywise  effect- 
ive as  an  entry,  and  so  to  satisfy  the  pressing  demands  of  this  situation 
on  the  lake  for  a  safe,  always  accessible  harbor  of  refuge,  apart  fpt»m 
all  considerations  of  prospective  commerce  or  business,  I  judge  that  a 
commodious  interior  harbor  can  thus  be  made  for  Du  Luth,  adequate  fix 
its  business  wants  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  question  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  second  and  third  plans,  in  thi^ 
connection,  need  scarcely  be  considered.  Adding  to  the  third  plan  tkc 
measures  of  improvement  recommended  with  it,  and  on  which  dei>endi 
its  ultimate  effectiveness,  the  figures  of  the  estimate  for  it  would  ol 
^urse  be  materially  increased,  even  to  a  point  beyond  the  cost  of  ti* 
second  plan,  as  estimated  for. 

A  board  of  engineers  concurred  in  the  recommendations  of  the  abo^1^ 
named  officers  for  the  third  plan.  The  fact  that  the  Government  h*Jl 
already  expended  a  large  amount  of  money  for  the  improvement  of  tie 
entry,  and  contemplated  a  still  larger  expenditure,  doubtless  ImmI  gr«*l 
weight  in  bringing  about  this  decision,  for  there  can  be  no  question  bat 
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that  the  entire  commerce  of  the  bay  can  be  accommodated  by  means  of 
the  entry  when  the  works  of  improvement  are  finished  and  the  neces- 
sary channels  excavated  in  the  bay.  The  works  of  improtemeut  at 
the  entry  were,  however,  so  extensive  that,  with  the  means  appropri- 
ated by  Congress,  the  work  did  not  progress  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  Ba  Luth  as  the  terminus  of  the  Lake  Sui>erior 
and  Mississippi  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Raih'oads.  Dredging  might 
have  been  resorted  to  at  the  entry,  but  the  process  is  slow  and  the  re- 
sults uncertain  until  the  piers  had  been  extended  to  the  proper  length. 
The  first  commerce  of  importence  at  Dn  Luth  was  carried  on  from  piers 
in  the  open  lake.  A  pier  was  built  by  the  city  extending  from  Minne- 
sotii  Point,  and  another  by  the  railroad  company  on  the  main  shore. 
The  railroad  pier  was  protected  by  a  breakwater  built,  I  think,  in  the 
spring  of  1870.  In  March,  1871,  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress 
for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Du  Luth,  and  has  been  applied  to 
the  extension  of  this  breakwater.  This  breakwater  partially  protects 
the  docks  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  but  no  others. 
The  extension  of  this  breakwater  with  the  open  lake  so  as  to  afford  a 
secure  harbor,  will  be  a  work  of  years,  and  will  be  very  expensive, 
owing  to  the  great  depth  of  water  and  the  repairs  which  will  be  necessary 
to  maintain  it  in  that  locality,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  effects  of  furi- 
ous storms  and  the  destructive  action  of  ice. 

The  necessities  of  the  case  required  that  the  inner  harbor  should  be 
made  available,  and  the  quickest  way  to  do  this  was  to  cut  a  canal 
through  Minnesota  Point,  which  plan  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  citv 
of  Du  Luth.  The  legal  proceedings  referred  to  in  the  memorial,  and 
the  construction  of  a  dike  across  the  Bay  of  Superior,  from  liice's  Point 
to  Minnesota  Point,  have  been  the  result.  That  the  effect  of  opening  a 
canal  across  Minnesota  Point  250  feet  wide  nnd  16  feet  deep  would 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  scouring  effect  of  the  Saint  Louis 
River  at  the  entry  has  been  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  engineers  who 
have  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  to  my  knowledge,  anddoesnot 
need  any  demonstration,  as  it  is  an  accepted  principle ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  the  observations  of  last  season,  that  this  scouring  force  due 
to  the  river  has  very  much  less  to  do  with  the  harbor  question  than  has 
heretofore  been  supposed. 

The  theory  of  the  Government  works  at  the  entry  is  not  as  stated  in 
the  memorial,  which  says :  "  That  the  theory  and  plan  of  said  Govern- 
ment works,  based  upon  the  combined  and  undiminished  flow  of  the 
Saint  Louis  and  Nemadji  Rivers  through  said  entry,  whereby  the  for- 
uuition  of  a  bar  (which  results  from  the  wash  of  the  lake,  and  not  from 
sediment  of  the  stream)  will  be  prevented." 

All  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  current  of  the  Saint  Louis 
and  jSTemadji  Rivers  is  that  in  time  of  high  water  it  will  wash  out  the 
sand  between  the  piers  now  constructed,  and  diminish,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  the  amount  of  dredging  required.  Except  in  time  of  fresh- 
ets, the  current  from  these  rivers  has  no  perceptible  influence  ;  as  our 
obser\'ations,  made  from  June  last  up  to  November,  show  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  at  the  entry  canal,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Saint 
Louis  Bay  varied  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  lake.  There  was  a  con- 
tinual ebb  and  flow  at  the  entry  and  canal,  the  current  at  one  time  reach- 
ing three  and  one-half  miles  per  hour,  running  in. 

After  the  channel  between  the  piers  is  dredged  out,  either  by  the 
action  of  the  current  or  by  machinery,  to  the  proper  depth,  and  the  piers 
are  carried  out  to  a  depth  of  18  or  20  feet  in  the  lake,  the  effect  of  the 
current  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  and  Nemadji,  in  high  water,  will  be 
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detrimental  to  the  entry  instead  of  beneficial,  as  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  pushing  the  material  on  the  bottom  out  beyond  the  ends  of  the  piers, 
where  bar*  will  be  formed. 

In  other  words,  if,  after  the  piers  have  been  extended  to  deep  water 
and  a  channel  dredged  out,  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers  could  be  eu- 
tirel}'  diverted  from  the  entry,  a  better  harbor  would  be  obtained  than 
would  otherwise  exist.  We  would  then  have  an  inner  basin,  connected 
by  a  canal  with  the  deep  water  of  the  lake.  The  sides  of  this  canal  are 
protected  by  piers,  which  exclude  the  drift  of  sand  and  shingle  along 
the  shores  and  which  are  carried  out  into  deep  water,  so  as  to  break  the 
force  of  the  waves  and  prevent  any  injurious  disturbance  of  the  bottom. 

At  the  time  the  canal  on  Minnesota  Point  was  opened,  the  works  at 
Superior  had  not  progressed  to  the  extent  proposed.  The  i)iers  had  not 
reached  the  bar  which  it  was  proposed  to  cut  across.  One  of  the  piers 
has  now  extended  entirely  over  the  bar  and  the  otlier  is  across  the 
shoalest  point.  It  has  been  the  expectation  that  the  current  from  the 
rivers  this  spring  would  cut  out  a  channel  through  the  bar,  perhaps  not 
of  sufficient  capacity,  but  materially  reducing  the  expense  of  dredging. 
The  cutting  of  a  canal  which  would  reduce  the  effect  of  the  current  and 
entail  additional  expense  upon  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
public  work  was  held  to  be  illegal  unless  measures  were  taken  to  coun- 
teract its  effects.  This  could  only  be  accomplished  by  either  closing  the 
canal  or  erecting  a  barrier  which  would  keep  the  wat'Cr  of  the  river  in 
its  original  channel.  This  has  been  done  by  building  a  dike  from  Rice-s 
Point  to  Minnesota  Point,  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  accomplish  the 
object  for  which  it  is  built. 

That  this  dike  will  be,  in  its  present  condition,  a  serious  inconve- 
nience, to  say  the  least,  not  only  to  Superior  City  but  to  Du  Luth,  is  very 
apparent. 

The  evil  is,  in  my  judgment,  only  temporary.  After  the  spring  fresh- 
ets have  passed,  an  opening  can  be  made  in  the  dike  which  will  accom- 
modate all  the  requirements  of  commerce,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  will 
ever  be  necessary  to  close  it.  The  dike  will  then  have  accomplished  it« 
puri)08e. 

Before  another  season,  if  Congress  passes  the  appropriation  of  965,000 
asked  for,  the  works  will  have  been  so  far  advanced  at  the  entry  that 
I  anticipate  no  further  trouble  even  if  the  dike  should  be  removeil.  Up 
to  the  present  time  no  perceptible  injury  to  the  entry  has  taken  place. 

I  inclose  a  tracing  of  soundings  made  about  the  1st  of  March  of  this 
year,  and  [mother  made  in  March,  1870.  These  soundings  were  taken 
through  the  ice  and  can  be  relied  on  as  correct.  The  line  of  deepest 
water  between  the  piers  is  marked  by  a  blue  line. 

The  statement  in  the  memorial,  that  a  remarkable  shoaling  took  place 
at  the  entry  almost  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  canal,  may  be 
correct,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  cut  of  50  feet  in  width  and 
G  or  7  feet  deep  should  have  had  such  a  sudden  effect  upon  u  channel 
400  feet  wide. 

Lieutenant  A.  M.  Miller,  Corps,  of  Engineers,  my  assistiiut,  made 
soundings  to  ascertain  whether  any  shoaling  took  place  at  that  time, 
and  he.  was  unable  to  discover  it.  A  survey  of  the  entry  was  made  by 
Lieutenant  Miller  in  July  la^t,  which  shows  the  least  depth  of  watar  in 
the  channel  between  the  piers  8.2  feet,  and  the  same  in  November.  By 
reducing  the  present  soundings  to  the  same  reference  we  find  that  the 
lake  is  0.8  feet  lower  than  in  November. 

It  is  important  in  considering  the  subject  of  this  harbor  to  know  that 
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the  old  tortaoas  cbannel^  which  was  formerly  used,  is  now  closed  by  the 
Minnesota  pier,  which  crossed  a  bar  composed  of  lianl  sand,  and  it  is 
intended  to  make  a  straight  channel  through  this  bar.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  changes  in  the  bottom  between  the  piers  have  con- 
stantly occurred.  The  piers  have  changed  the  direction  of  th^  currents, 
which  have  affected  the  bottom.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  water  is 
37  feet  in  depth  at  the  deepest  point  between  the  piers.  Last  July  it 
was  only  33.7  feet.  Since  that  time  the  current  has  continued  to  ebb 
and  flow,  changing  its  direction  frequently  and  suddenly  during  the 
day.  In  1870  tbe  depth  at  the  same  point  was  27  feet,  and  in  1861  the 
depth,  in  the  same  vicinity,  only  19  feet.  From  the  observations  made 
from  June  last  up  to  the  present  time,  on  the  canal,  entry.  Saint  Louis 
and  Nemadji  Elvers,  I  conclude  that  the  canal  has  had  no  detrimental 
influence  upon  the  entry ;  that  it  can  have  no  injurious  effect  except 
in  time  of  freshets;  that  this  injurious  effect  will  not  last  after  the 
works  of  improvement  at  the  entry  are  completed  and  a  channel  exca- 
vated either  by  the  scour  of  the  current  or  by  dredging;  that  all  pos- 
sible diminution  of  scour  will  be  prevented  by  the  dike  now  built,  if 
finished  according  to  my  recommendations,  and  that  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  improvement  at  tlic  entry,  probably  this  season  and  certainly 
next,  there  will  be  no  further  necessity  for  the  dike  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  built.  Further,  that  after  the  spring  freshets  this  year  an 
opening  may  be  made  .in  the  dike  without  prejudice  to  the  harbor  of 
Superior.  It  is  pr(j|)osed  this  spring  to  dredge  a  channel  at  the  entry 
if  the  current  does  not  have  that  effect. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  my  report  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  November  22,  1871: 

*'So  far  as  these  observations  bear  on  the  question  of  the  Du  Luth 
Canal,  its  effect  upon  the  entry,  and  the  necessity  of  a  dike  to  prevent 
the  waters  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  from  passing  through  the  canal,  and 
thug  diminishing  the  scouring  effect  necessary  to  maintain  the  proper 
depth  of  water  at  the  entry,  they  seem  to  show  that,  except  in  times  of 
high  water  in  the  Saint  Louis  River  sufficient  to  overcome  the  lake  influ- 
ence, the  canal  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  entry,  as  the  cur- 
rent through  it  and  the  entry  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  lake;  the  ainount  of  water  which  is  discharged  from  the 
Saint  Louis  River  during  the  low-water  season  being  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  lake.  In  time  of  freshets  the  cause 
is  different.  I  have  no  record  of  the  amount  of  water  discharged  by  the 
Saint  Louis  River  at  such  times,  but  the  lake-survey  chart  shows  deep 
water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  deep,  narrow  channel  in  the  bay 
from  the  mouth  to  the  natural  entry,  which  I  conceive  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  scour  of  the  current  from  t^ie  river.  Now,  if  a  canal  had 
been  oi>ened  on  the  site  of  the  present  canal  through  Minnesota  Point, 
before  the  works  of  improvement  had  been  commenced  at  the  entry,  or 
while  those  works  were  in  the  condition  they  were  when  the  canal  was 
commenced,  of  the  width  proposed,  viz,  250  feet,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  result  would  have  been  detrimental  to  the  entry,  which  depended  for 
its  depth  upon  the  unusual  scour  from  the  river.  That  this  scouring 
effect  would  have  been  diminished  by  making  a  new  outlet  into  the  lake 
250  feet  in  width,  and  three  miles  nearer  the  mouih  of  the  Saint  Louis 
River  than  the  entry,  requires  no  demonstration ;  for  it  is  proved  by  ex- 
perience in  similar  instances  on  Lake  Michigan. 

*'  But  a  different  state  of  things  now  exists ;  the  piers  at  the  entry  have 
been  extended  out  nearly  to  the  deep  water  of  the  lake,  and  vessels 
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drawiug  8  feet  6  inches  can  now  enter  the  harbor.  No  dredging  bas 
yet  been  done,  though  it  wa«  originally  estimated  that  dredging  would 
be  necessary." 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Enginieers^  United  States  Army. 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  EngiiieerSj  U.  S.  Army^  Washington^  D.  C. 
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MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

RETURNING 

Bill  8, 805,  entitled  " JLn  act  granting  a  pension  to  Abigail  Ryan^  ijcidoxc  of 
Thomas  A.  Byan^^  with  his  objections. 


ApeilIS,  1872. — Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


To  ike  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

I  return,  -without  my  approval,  an  act  entitled  "An  act  granting  a 
pension  to  Abigail  Byan,  widow  of  Thomas  A.  Eyan,'^ 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Eyan  is  now  borne  upon  the  pension-rolls  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Abigail 
Byan,"  approved  June  16, 1866.    (U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  14,  page  590.) 

U.  S.  GEANT. 
ExEcunvB  Mansion, 

Washingtonj  D.  C,  ApHl  15, 1872. 


PORTY-SECOND  CONGRESS   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES  OF    AMERICA— AT 
THE  SECOND  SESSION: 

Begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, 1871. 

AN  ACT  granting  a  pension  to  Abigail  Ryan,  widow  of  Thomas  A.  Ryan. 

&  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
State9  of  America  in  Congress  assembledj  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  place  on  the  pen- 
sion-iolls,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  the  pension  laws, 
the  name  of  Abigail  Eyan,  widow  of  Thomas  A.  Eyan,  and  pay  her  a 
pension  to  commence  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

J.  G.  BLAES^, 
Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
SCHUYLER  COLFAX, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate. 

I  certify  that  this  act  did  originate  in  the  Senate. 

GEO.  C.  GORHAM,  Se:n'etary. 
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42d  Congsess, 
2d8esnon. 


SENATE. 


Ex.  Doc. 
No.  62. 


LETTER 


FROM 


TH.E    SECRE  TARY    OF    WAR, 


TRANSMITTING, 


In  obedience  to  law,  lUUi  of  the  clerks^  mesnengersy  and  laborers  employed 
\%  the  various  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  during  the  year  1871. 


April  18,  1872.— Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


War  Department,  April  17, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  send  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  as  required  by  the  eleventh  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  ^PK'ist  26, 1842,  lists  of  the  clerks,  messengers,  and 
laborers  employed  in  the  various  bnreaus  of  this  Department  during 
tlieyear  1871,  sho^iug  the  rates  of  their  compensation,  &c.,  &c. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 
Secretary  of  War. 


^^fmonn  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  TTar  during  the  year  1871,  their  class, 
time  employed^  compensatioHy  and  whence  appointed. 


Sme. 


Class. 


J«*aPettg !  Chief  clerk 

iaa  R.  Rocbc Disbonihig  clerk 

2:317  X.  Crosby-....  Clerk  at-^OOO 

™«iT.Banird  J do 

Jpbi  a  Tanner '  Clerk  of  clasa  four  . . . 

J|>ame do 

•[afiaaRLee ;  Clerk  of  class  three  . . 

l^kStny do 

f  ttOrcatt I do 

•ajrtl  Hodgkuia do 

'.  D.  Kimmao do 

l^A^McIntire do 

-  R  Fooie 1  C^e^k  of  class  two 

wiii  M.  Lavrton  . .  - do 

W.Tolmaii ' do 

LP.King Clerk  of  classono 

ttaries  Calvert ' do.' 

"•»  Cnnningham do 

0.  Hagan ' do 

>n»*Stoiie do 

Bwikes  Brookes . . . ' do 

wJmaT.  Smith do.  

H.  Bellas do 

"ffliam  S.  Dnpee Messenger 

Madison Assistant  messenger. 

«n  Carter do 

organ  Mdneniey do 

anea  H.  Stewart ...  j  Laborer 


Time  employed. 


From— 


Jan. 

1,1871 

Jan. 

1. 1871 

Jan. 

1,1871 

Jan. 

1, 1871 

Jan. 

1, 1871 

Jnn. 

1, 1871 

Jan. 

1, 1871 

Jan. 

1, 1871 

Jan. 

1,1871 

Jan. 

1, 1871 

Jan. 

1,1871 

Jan. 

1,1871 

Jan. 

1,1871 

Jan. 

1.1871 

Jan. 

1, 1871 

Jan. 

1,1871 

Jan. 

1,1871 

Jan. 

1, 1871 

Jan. 

1, 1871 

Jan. 

1,1871 

Jan. 

1.1871 

Jan. 

1,1871 

Jan. 

1,1871 

Jan. 

1,1871 

Jan. 

1,1871 

July 

1.1871 

Juno  9, 1871 

Aug 

9.1871 

To- 


I)ec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Doc.  31. 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Deo.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 


Compen-  |     Whence  ap- 
sation.  jioiuted. 


1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 


12,500  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2, 000  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,600  00 
1.600  00 
1,600  00 
1,600  00 
1,600  00 
1.600  00 
1,400  00 
1,  400  00 
1,400  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
840  00 
720  00 
790  00 
720  00 
720  00 


I 


I  Dist.  of  Columbia. 

I  Missouri 

I  Pennsylvania. 

'  Massachnsetts. 

I  Delaware. 

I  Connecticut. 

Massachusetts. 
.  Ohio. 
I  Army. 

Do. 
'  Iowa. 

i  Pennsylvania. 
I  Vermont 
I  Distof  Columbia. 
I  Massachusetts. 
I  Dist.  of  Columbia. 
i    Do. 
I  Kansas. 

Dist.of  Columbia. 

Iowa. 

Army. 
Do. 

Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky. 

Dist  of  Columbia. 

Army. 
Do. 

Maryland. 
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2  PERSONS    EMPLOYED    IN   THE    WAR   DEPARTMENT. 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 

lyashingtoHy  Fehruary  2A,  1672. 
Sir  :  2a  compliaBce  with  circular  from  the  War  Department  dated  February  17,  lt<72, 1 
have  the. honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  btatement  showing  the  names  and  number  of  civiliau 
clerks  and  messengers  employed  in  this  office  during  the  year  1871,  amount  of  compensation 
received  by  each,  &c.,  for  transmission  to  Congress,  as  required  by  the  acts  approved  April 
20,  18j8,jind  August  26,  J842. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 
Adjutant  General. 
The  Honorable  tho  Secretary  of  War. 


A  ((taiemcnt  shommj  the  number  of  dvilian  clerks  employed  in  the  Adjutant  GcniraVs  Offiit 
during  the  year  1871,  amount  of  compensation  received  by  each,  4^c»,  J-c,  furnished  iu  eom- 
pliance  icith  acts  of  Congress  of  April  20,  1818,  and  August  26,  1842. 


Name. 


Class. 


Annaal 
•aUr>'. 


Period  of  ser^'ico. 


From— • 


To— 


Total 

I  Amoant 
!  receivi"«L 


KP.Thian Chief  Clerk 

R.P.Thian ;  Four 

John  C.  Hesse do 

Max  B4»ck ..do 

Henry  Douglass '  Three 

Charles  F.  Howard '...do 

William  Anderson do  . . 

John  I).  Sabine ; .  -  -do 

Robert  Shields do 

1).  E.  HolmeH ...do 

Bei\janiiu  Engel do 

Joseph  S.  McCoy do 

('hai-les  Brown do 

H.  T.  Grugan .do 

James  McNamara '  Two 

Samuel  P.  Pearson do 

John  W.  Palmer do 

Samuel  R.  Davis do 

George  Henry tlo 

C.H.Miller I... do 

William  Kelloy do 

Dennis  Maher do 

F.H.  Smith do 

George  W.  Rich do 

J.  W.  Kirkley do 

R.  J.  Blakelock do 

John  Lcnry do 

y.  W.King do 

Charles  W.  Shclton ' .  .do 

G.  A.  Brandt do 

C.  E.  Davenport do 

John  Riordan i ...  do 

John  R.  DickNon do 

W".  X.Pock do 

George  W.  Salter do 

O.  W.  Longan i. .  .do 

J.  H.  Jochnm  |...do 

John  McCarthy do 

Henry  EUerbrook '[...do 

H.  S.  Bnnkerhoff I. .  .do 

Charles  F.Keefer L..do 


Francis  B.  Heitman do 

George  Allen,  Jr do 

Charles  Brown do 

Richard  O.  Dowd One 

I..evi  Davis do 

James  O.Leo ...do 

E.L.  Rogers [...do 

C.  H. Carrington I... do 

lYank  McGUthery ' ...  do 

James  P.  Towsoufi ...do ! 

Jeaau  W.Lee  jr do 

M.  BGeer i...do 

F.H.  Stafford ...do 

ThomaaKNolan do...  . 

Alft^d  Hartenstein do 

James  W.  Webb do 

J.C.  Hatie '.-  do 


•2, 000  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,G0U  00 
1,600  00 
1,600  00 
1,600  00 
1,600  0) 
1.600  00 
1,  6(0  00 
1.600  03 
1, 600  00 
1,600  00 
1,  4C0  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,  400  00 
1,  400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1, 400  00 
1,400  00 
1.400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1, 400  00 
1,  400  00 
1,  400  00 
1,400  00 
1,  400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1.200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1.200  00 
1.200  00 
1.200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,900  00 


Juno  30, 1 

Jan.  1, 1 

Jan.  1.  ] 

i  Jan.  1, 

I  Jan.  1. 

I  Jan.  1,] 

I  Jan.  1, 

I  Jan.  1, 

I  Jan.  1, 

I  Jan.  1,  ] 

Jan.  1, ' 

I  Jan.  1, 

I  June  1,1 

Jan.  1, 

!  Jan.  1, . 

Jan.  1,  ] 

Jan.  1, 1 

Jan.  1, 1 

Jan.  1,  ] 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1,  ] 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 1 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1,  _ 

Jan.  1, 1 

Jan.  1,  J 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jiui. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

!  Jan,  1, 

Feb.  17, 
June   1. 

July  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

I  Jon.  1, 

I  Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

I  Jan.  1, 

I  Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1. 


1871  1 

Dec  31. 1871 

1871  1 

June  30, 1871  ' 

1871 

Dec  31, 1871 

1671  , 

Dec  31.  1871 

1871  1 

Dec.  31.1871 

1871  1 

Dec  31.1871 

1871 

Dec  31. 1B7I 

1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

1871  1 

Dec  31, 1871 

lH7r 

Dec  31.1871 

1H71  i 

Dec  31. 1H71 

1871 

Dec.  31,  IH7I 

1H71 

Dec  31, 1H71 

1871  i 

June    1,1871 

1871 

Dec  31. 1871 

,1871 

Dec  31,1871 

,1871 

Dec  31, 1871 

,1871 

Dec  31. 1871 

, 1871  1 

Dec  31. 1871 

,1871 1 

June  16, 1871 

,1871 

Dec  31,1871 

,1871, 

Dec  31,1871 

; 1871  ' 

Dec  31. 1871 

,1871 

Dec  31, 1871 

,1M1 

Dec  31,1871 

,1871 

Dec  31. 1871 

,  1871  1  Dec.  31. 1871 

,1871 

Dec  31, 1871 

,1871 

Dec  31.1871 

,1871 

Dec  31. 1871 

,1871 

Dec  31.1871 

,1871 

Dec  31,1871 

,1871 

Dec  31,1871 

,  1871 

Dec  31. 1871 

.1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

,1871 

Dec  31,1871 

,1871 

Dec  31.1871 
Dec.  iT,l871 

,1871 

,1871 

Dec  31. 1871 

,  1871  1  Dec.  31. 1871 

,1?71 

Dec  31,1871 

,1871 

Dec  31, 1871 

,1871 

Feb.  16,1871 

,1871 

Juno  1.1871 

,1871 

Dec  31.1871 

,  1871 1  Dec  31, 1871 

,1871 

Dec  31, 1871 

,1871 

Dec  31,1871 

,1871 

Dec  31,1871 

,1871 

Dec  31, 1871 

,1871 

Dec  31,1871 

,1871 

Dec  31, 1871 

,1871 

Dec  31, 1871 

,18n 

Dec  31, 1871 

,1871 

Dec  31,1871 

,1871 

Dec  31, 1871 

,1*71 

Dec  31. 1871 

.1871 

Dec  31,1871 

11,000  w 
900  UO 
l,^00  Ol» 
1,800  00 
1.600  00 
1,600  00 
1.600  00 
1,600  00 
1.600  00 
1, 600  •« 
1.600  0r» 
1,600  0J» 
931  -7 

66^  i:^ 

1.  -MO  («» 

i.4oooa 

1,4U0  0P 
1.400  (V 
1.  400  <■«> 
646  16 
1,400  Oi» 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,  4M  (^ 
1.400  00 
1,400(0 
1,  400  01' 
1,400  OP 
1,400  00 
1.400  0« 
1,400  00 
1.400  0U 
.1,400  00 
l,400  0i> 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
I.  400  (*• 
1.400  Ub 
J. 217  33 
815  3? 
700  00 
182  Tt 
5»4(e 
1,200  00 
l.SOOflO 
1,200  0) 
1,«0  0^» 
1.900  00 
l,90O0L' 
1,900  00 
1.900  (M 
1.900  00 
1.200  00 
1.900  00 
1.900  00 
1,900(0 
1.900  00 
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PERSONS  EMPLOYED   IN    THE    WAR   DEPARTMENT. 
Number  of  civilian  clerks  employed  in  the  Adjutant  GeneraVs  Office,  ^c— Continued. 


Name. 


CIoM. 


G(«rge  Harwood One 

Hrnry  C.  Thomas ...do 

(i«)r2e  W.  Hanlenbeek do 

Charles  A.  Bretow do 

George  W.  Babcock do 

(J«x)rg©  W.Nagle do 

Clifton  Lowe .do 

J.C.Allen do 

Frank  Brintnall ...do 

John  Bufisins do 

Francis  Dalton do 

E*lvin  J.  Sweet do 

S.  E.  Carrington do 

(rwrge  W.  Pratt do 

Francis  B.  Heitman do , 

Jacob Bu  Baker Messenger.. 

Adam  Dade do 


I 

Annual    i_ 
salar3'.     | 

I 


Period  of  service. 


From— 


Total 

'  amonnt 

f^Q I  received. 


Total. 


$:.  200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1.200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
840  00 
840  00 


TEMPOKART  CLERKS. 

D.RSearle Three  , 

GwrgeRLowereo do  .. 

•rt'oree  E. Lowereo Two  ... 

Charles  E.  Connor do  . . 

Henry  S.  Merrill do  .. 

Eajtene  Gaither do  . . , 

Owge  W.  Pratt do.. 

EH, Spang One 

Charles  P.  Miller,  jr do  .. 

WH.Conkle do  .., 

AC.Ronne do  ... 

James B Carter ...do  .. 

Francis E.  Cook do  ... 

Jerome  Wise ...do  ... 

JR.Sewell do... 

BAH.  Atkins ...do... 

^Stanley  Scbreiner do  . . . 

^^fEnis ...do... 

ward  Grieve do  ... 

D.jKnapp ...do  ... 

JH.Leirt€r do  ... 

H. C.Porter ...do  ... 

J-ERKittaon ...do... 

»-F. Evans do  ... 

g- y. Dwenger ' . .  .do  . . . 

J.J.Gramlicb ...do  ... 

Jrank  Eichelborger do  . . . 

Henry E. Scott do  ... 


Total. 


1,600  00 
1,600  00 
1, 40O  00 
1, 400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  OO 
1,  400  00 
1,200  OO 
1,  200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1, 200  00 
1,  200  00 
1,200  00 
1, 200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1, 200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
l,20O  00 
1, 200  00 
1,200  00 
1, 200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jane 

July 

Oct, 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


1,1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1.1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 


Jan. 

June 

Jan. 
,  Jan. 
j  Jan. 
I  Jan. 
I  June 
I  Jan. 
!  Jan. 
I  Jan. 
I  Jan. 
I  Jan. 

Jan. 
I  Jan. 
I  Jan. 
I  Jan. 
I  Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 
I  Jan. 
I  Jan. 
I  Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Sept 

Oct 


1,1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1,1H71 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1.1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 


Deo.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
J)ec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31. 
Dec  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Oct  1, 
June  1, 
July  1, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 


1871  I 

1871 ; 

1871 

1871 

1871  ! 

1871 

1871  I 

1871  ' 

1871 

1871  I 

1871 

1871  I 

1871 

18711 

1871 

1871  . 

1871 


$1, 200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  OO 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

700  00 

600  00 

300  00 

900  00 

500  00 

600  00 

840  00 

840  00 

I  90,  526  17 


June  1, 
Dec.  31, 
June  1, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec  31, 
Dec  31, 
Dec  31. 
Dec  31, 
Dec  31, 
Dec  31. 
June  9, 
Dec  31, 
Sept  10, 
Dec  31. 
Dec.  31, 
Dec  31, 
Dec  31, 
Dec  31, 
Dec  31, 
Dec  31, 
Dec.  31. 
Dec  31, 
Dec,  31. 
Dec  31, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec  31, 


1871 
1871  I 
1871  I 
1871 
1871  I 
1871 
1871  ' 
1871 
1871 
1871  ' 
1871 
1871 
1871  i 
1871  I 
1871  I 
1871  I 
1871  I 
1871  I 
1871 
1871 
1871  I 
1871  , 
1871 
1871  ' 

l!^71 

1871  I 

1671 

1871 


666  65 

933  31 

583  30 

1,400  00 

1.  400  00 

1,400  00 

816  62 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

1,200  00 

530  00 

1,200  00 

833  33 

1.200  00 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1, 200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1.200  00 

1,200  00 

400  00 

300  00 


29,663  21 


Total  amount  expended  for  civilian  employ^ $120,189  38 


Pwwnt  number  of  civilian  clerks 65 

^«^«*nt  number  of  civilian  messengers 2 

Piwcnt  number  of  civilian  temporary  clerks 24 


Total.. 


91 


WASHncTOH,  D.  C,  February  21, 1872. 

This  list  does  not  embrace  the  clerks  employ^ed  in  tha  volunteer-service  branch. 


J.P.MARTIN, 
At^ittant  Adjutant  General. 
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4  PERSONS   EMPLOYED   IN   THE   WAR   DEPARTMENT. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 
Inspector  General*8  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  17,  1872. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  reqairements  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  26, 
1842,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  emploj6sin  this  office: 

James  Barwood,  clerk  of  class  three,  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1871.  Compensa- 
tion, 91,600.     Appointed  from  New  York. 

The  person  above  named  has  been  usefully  employed  during  the  time  mentioned,  and  his 
services  cannot  be  dispensed  with  without  detriment  to  the  public  service  ;  and  the  better 
dispatch  of  business  does  not  require  his  removal  and  the  appointment  of  another  in  his 
steud. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ED.  SCHRIVER, 
Inspector  General. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department,  Bureau  of  Military  Justice, 
Washington,  D,  C,  February  19,  1872. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  April  20,  1818,  and 
August  26,  1642,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  showing  the  number, 
classes,  names,  and  compensation  of  clerks  authorized  by  law,  and  who  were  in  the  senrice 
of  this  Bureau  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1871,  and  are  still  so : 


Name. 

Class. 

CompenaatioD. 

JamcA  M.  "Wright 

Chief  clerk 

Third 

92,0Q0 

0.  L.  Pniden 

1,600 

Thomas  Duke 

Fi-st 

1,200 

Total 

4  800 

In  view  of  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  public  business  in  charge  of  this  Bureau,  it 
is  not  believed  that  the  interests  of  the  service  will  allow  of  any  reduction  of  its  clerical 
force  for  the  present. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sen'aut,  ' 

J.  HOLT, 
Judge  Advocate  Generai. 
Hon.  W,  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War, 


War  Department,  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
nashington,  D.  C,  April  16,  1872. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  duplicate  lists  of  clerks  employed  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  Signal  OfiBcer  during  the  year  \S7\, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

GARRICK  MALLERY, 
Capt,  and  Bet,  Lieut,  Col,  V.  S.  A,,  Acting  Signal  Officer  and  Assistant 
In  temporary  absence  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer. 
Hon.  W.  W\  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War,  ^ 


Statement  of  clerks  and  other  i)erwns  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 

Army  during  the  year  1871. 


Nam*.                      Grade. 

Time  employed. 

Salary. 

Total  pay. 

Whence  appoint^ 

Alexander  Ashlev 

Cla«s2.. 
....do 

Jan.  1,  to  Dec,  31 

11.400 
1,400 

#1,400 
1,400 

Pennftylranifu 
District  of  CdnmlHA. 

tTATnoA  B  Winifir                 • . . « 

Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Apnl  16,  1872. 


GARRICK  MALLERY. 

Capt.  and  Bvt.  Lieut  Col,  XJ.  8.  A., 
Acting  Signal  Officer  and  Atiistant 

In  temporarif  absence  qf  Chi^  Signal  Officer. 
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PERSONS   EMPLOYED    IN    THE    WAR   DEPARTMENT.  5 

War  Department,  Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington^  D,  C,  January  5,  1872. 
Sir:  In  complianco  with  the  acts  of  Congfress  approved  April  20,  18 J 8,  and  August  2r), 
1^42, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  statement  shuwinjr  the  names,  compensation,  &c.,  of 
clerks  and  others  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  during  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1871. 

These  persons  have  been  usefully  employed  ;  none  can  be  dispensed  with  without  detri- 
ment to  toe  public  service,  nor  is  the  removal  of  any  and  the  appointment  of  others  in  their 
stead  at  this  time  required  for  the  better  dispatch  of  business. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  ALLEN, 
Acting  Quartermaster  General. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  War, 

fVashiugton,  District  of  Columbia, 


Statement  showing  ike  names  of  ehrks  and  others  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1871,  the  time  each  has  been  employed,  the 
amount  of  compensation  received  by  each,  and  the  place  of  residence  when  appointed. 


Employed. 


Xame. 


^^^'   '    Whence  appohited. 


From — 


To- 


GtOTRe  K.Finckel Jan. 

Oforgft  K.  Flnckcl Jaly 

Wittiam  A.  Gordon Jan. 

Ira  8.  Allen '  Jan. 

A.  W".  Lattimorc Jan, 

John  S.  Gallaher Jan. 

Thomas  C.  Magruder Jan. 

CharlMKb«rt Jan. 

Albert  (ralnea i  Jan. 

(Mcs  W.  HlllB Jan. 

vTa^hiDgton  F.  Gapen ,  Jan. 

<  wrge  W.  Partridge Jan. 

(l«n^;e  Marsh,  jr  Jan. 

WgeMar«h,jr Jan. 

John  M.  Grahame Jan. 

J»ha  M.firahanae IX'c. 

AlfnslCridge I  Jan. 

^•»hH.  Martin Jan. 

J»iiM!«  G.  Hening Jan. 

Hwry  H.  Garrett Jan. 

GtW|«.A.Meyer Jan. 

^C.!i>Uon... Jan. 

Jf-  2.  UtcU Jan. 

fredA-Gee Jan. 

JohnH.PickeU ,  Jan. 

5*orfe  E.  Davis I  Jan. 

BJO'Driacoll Jan. 

Thoniaa  A.  Scott !  Jan. 

JVilliatnH.  Hodffea..; '  Jan. 

J;  F.  Randolph t  Jan. 

Henry  W.  Smith '  Jan. 

f  J.(>)Uins Jan. 

John  E.  Ayers^. '  Jan. 

JohuE.Ayera 1  Jan. 

KobertJ.Wooclbnm 'Jan. 

JobertJ.Woodbum I  July 

^'JUamln  A.  Farless •  Jan. 

K^njamhi  A.  Faricig !  Jnly 

Henry  B.Fernalrt ,  Dec-. 

Henry  RFemald 'Jan. 

5\iIhamH.Baniett I  Jan. 

•lohnSUtz 'Jan. 

Mwhai^l  Manning Jan. 

Isaac  G.Jaqnette Jan. 

sniS^/.;:;;:;::::::::::::::;^-: 

Theodore  W.  Brow  no Jan. 

IfWMGalwjki I  Jan. 

{■•'i.^- Townsend '  Jan. 

\  -N .  Thombarg Jan. 

'VP^X.BroTni [Jan. 

<»eorpo  W.  George Jan. 

Frank  R  HoldeuT i  Jan. 


1, 1871 
1. 1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1,  W7l 
1.1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1,  le71 
1,  1871 
9, 1871 
1, 1H71 

19, 1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1,  1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1,  1871 
1,1871 
9, 1871 
1, 1671 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 

19, 1871 
1, 1871 
1,  1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1,  1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1.1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 


I  Jimo  30. 1871 
Dec.  31, 1871  I 

,  Dec.  31, 1871  ' 
Dec.  31, 1871 
Dec.  31, 1871 
Dec.  31, 1871  | 
Dec.  31, 1871  : 
Dec.  31, 1871  i 
Dec.  31, 1871  , 
Dec.  31, 1871  ' 
Dec.  31, 1871 
Dec.  18, 1871 
Jan.     8, 1871  , 
Dec.  31, 1871  I 
Dec.  18, 1871 
Dec.  31, 1871  ' 
Deo.  31, 1871  ; 
Dec.  31, 1871 
Doc.  31, 1871  ' 
Dec.  31,1871 
Dec.  31,1871 
Dec.  31, 1871  ■ 
Dec.  31, 1871  , 
Dec.  31, 1871  ' 
Dec.  31, 1871  ' 
Dee.  31, 1871 
Dec.  31,1871  i 
Dec.  31, 1871  ' 
Dec.  31,1871 
Dec.  Jl,  1871  1 
Doc.  31, 1871 
Dec.  31, 1871  , 
Jan.     8, 1871  • 
Dec.  31, 1871  I 
June  30, 1871 

,  Dec.  31, 1871  i 

!  June  30, 1871  , 

;  Dec.  31, 1871  I 

I  Dec.  18, 1871  I 
Dec.  31, 1871  ! 
Dec.  31, 1871  | 

;  Dee.  31, 1871  i 
Dec.  31, 1871  ' 

'  Dec.  31, 1871  I 
Dec.  31, 1871 
Doc.  31, 1871 

!  Dec.  31. 1871  I 
Dec.  31, 1871  ! 
Dec.  31, 1871  , 

I  Dec.  31, 1871 
Doc.  31, 1871  I 

;  Dec.  31, 1871  , 
Dec.  31, 1871  | 


$700  00 
1,000  00 
1,800  00 

1,  w;o  00 

1,800  00 
1,600  00 
1,600  00 
],G00  00 
1,600  00 
1.  GOO  00 
1,600  00 
1,  543  48 
30  43 
1. 565  22 
1,350  54 
56  52 
1,400  00 
1,  400  00 
1.  400  00 
1,  4U0  00 
1,  400  00 
1.400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1, 400  00 
1,400  00 
1,  400  00 
1.400  00 
1.400  00 
26  67 
1..3C8  88 
600  00 
700  00 
000  00 
700  00 
1, 157  61 
49  46 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1.200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
l,'.fOO  00 
1,200  00 
1.200  00 
1,200  00 


I  District  of  Columbia. 
'  Do. 

Pennsylvania. 

Wisconsin. 

Indiana. 
I  Virginia. 
I  District  of  Colambia. 

Xow  York. 
'  Maine. 
!  Olilo. 

Iowa. 

Indiana. 

,  Illinois. 

Do. 

,  KtingHs. 

Do. 


I  Illinois. 
Pennsyli 


ennsylvania. 
j  Maryland. 

Penusvlvania. 
;  Xew  -fork. 
j  Illinois. 
1  New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
I  Pennsylvania. 

New  York. 
I  District  of  Columbia. 

Now  Jersey. 
I  New  York. 
I  Do. 

;  Ponnsvlvania. 
'  New  tork. 
Do. 
Pennsylvania. 

Now  York. 

Do. 
Masaachusetts. 
Do. 
I  Iowa. 
'  New  York. 

Do. 
I  Fenns3'lyania. 

District  of  Columbia. 
I  New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
I  TVcst  Virginia. 
Virginia. 
New  Hampshire. 
'  Maine. 
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6  PERSONS    EMPLOYED    IN    THE    WAR   DEPARTMENT. 

Clerks  and  others  employed  in  the  office  of  tlw  Quariei'masier  General,  «f-c.— Continued. 


Thomas  Monteomcry  . . 

John  D.  Creignton 

Francis  McLean 

D.C.Smith 

1).  S.  Tompkjns 

H.  11.  Parmcnter 

M.  H.  Marsland 

Emil  Aititander 

J.  S.  Franklin 

John  L.  Heupel 

Robert  Armour 

H.  W.  Jackson 

(leorge  W.  Callahan  . . . 
Thomas  M.  Newman. . . 

John  C.  Dougherty 

George  Palazotto 

John  Perkins,  jr 

James  B.  McCreary 

William  Ludgate 

Henry  A.  White 

John  A.  Campbell 

James  Williamson 

James  McMahon 

Josiah  Slick 

Lewis  F.  Fix 

A.  Von  Dacheuhauseu  . 

Alex.  M.  Kenaday 

William  B.  Johnson 

Ebenezer  P.  Miller 

William  Hamlet 

Thomas  W.  Webster. . . 
Samuel  M.  Thatcher  . . . 

Nathaniel  McCrea 

F.  H.  Evans 

W.J.Kohrbough....... 

Orven  McCabe 

William  Dolsen 

D.W.Cleaver 

George  F.  Robinson  — 

Thomas  J.  Abbott 

J.  C.  Goohick 

Samuel  D.  Finckel 

George  C.  Thomas 

Thomas  Sprague 

S.  B.  Le  Compte 

W.J.O'Brien 

William  Ryan 

John  B.  Pearce 

C.E.Hunt 

(;.  W.  Sackville 

John  W.Knott 

T.  F.  C.  Youngs 

John  M.  Dwjer 

John  Ritchie 

M.  B.Robiuett 

William  H.  Goodhue. . . 

John  J.  Safely 

Hervy  Colbuni 

Hervy  Colbnm 

H.H.Wright 

C.A.Maxwell 

Lewis  B.  Parker 

Bernard  Garvey 

P.  H.  Flood 

James  T.  Baden 

C.W.  Taylor 

Wiley  Rritton 

Otto  Richter 

Emma  D.  Sedgwick  — 

Louisa  A.  Byrne 

Daniel  A.  Whitesell 

Thomas  F.  Gibbs 


COl'YIBTB. 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jau. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jau. 

Jan. 

Jau. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jau. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan.  31 

Apr.  17, 

June  1, 

June  11, 

July  7, 

July  13, 

Aug.  11, 

Oct.  21, 

Noy.  6, 

Nov,  7, 

Dec.  19, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  ], 


1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1671 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1H71 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 


Emma  D.  Sedgwick Jan.    1,1871 

Louisa  A.  Byrne j  Jan.    1, 1871 

Emma  Janney |  Jan.    1, 1871 


Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31. 1871 

Dec.  31, 1671 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31. 1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1831 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31.1871 

Dec.  31,»1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Deo.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dee.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31.1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dee.  31.1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

May  12, 1871 
June  10, 1871 

Apr.  15. 1871 

Nov.  1,1871 

Oct.  31,1871 

Aug.  6,1871 

Dec.  31. 1871 
June  30, 1871 
Aug.  31, 1871 

Jan.  8, 1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31.1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31, 1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Dec.  31,1871 

Doc.  21.1871 
June  30, 1871 


Nov.  6,1871 
Dec.  18,1871 
Oct.   31,1871 


200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
•200  00 
200  00 
2:  0  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
20U  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  0 ) 
200  03 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  0'3 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
190  22 
438  46 
534  07 
349  45 
004  35 
996  74 
717  39 
981  51 
600  00 
802  18 

35  56 
173  34 
100  00 
847  25 
698  90 
665  93 
580  43 
560  87 
466  30 
235  87 
181  52 
178  26 

42  39 
115  21 
700  00 


765  49 
868  20 
750  00 


New  York, 

Massachusetts. 

New  York. 
I  Rhode  Island. 
I  Michigan. 

Massachusetts. 
I  Pennsylvania. 
I  New  Tfork. 
I  Pennsylvauia. 

New  "f  ork. 
I  Do. 

Da 
I  Pennsylvania. 
I  Maryland. 

Pennsylvania. 
I  New  York. 

Massachusetts. 
{  Pennsylvania. 
I  New  York. 
I  Pennsylvania. 
I  Di.strict  of  Columbia. 

Pennsylvania. 
j  New  York. 
I  PenuHylvauia. 

Ohio. 
I  New  York. 
t  Califoruia. 
I  Ohio. 

Virginia. 

Massachusetts. 

Maryland. 
I  PennsylvaLiia. 

Jowa. " 
1  New  Hampshire. 
;  West  Virginia. 

Missouri. 
I  New  York. 
I  Iowa. 
I  Maine. 
I  Virginia, 
!  Do. 

I  DistHct  of  Columbia. 

Do. 
I  Indiana. 
'  New  York. 

Army. 

Nebraska. 

Ohio. 

New  York. 
Do. 

Ohio. 

New  York. 

Indiana. 

New  York. 

Maryland. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Maryland. 
Do. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Ohio. 

South  Carolina. 

Now  York. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland. 

New'  York. 

Kansas. 

Missouri. 

Connecticut. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts. 


Connecticut 
District  of  Columbia. 
Do. 
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Clerks  and  Otherti  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Qaartermaster  General,  4"'^.— Coutiuued. 


Name. 


PriscillaHebb 

Julia  H.  Wilcox 

Marian  Goodall 

Emma  A.  Woo<l 

Louise  K.  Carap 

Jolia  B.  Maynadier 

EliMCBnn 

Mary  B.  Hulings 

AnneC.Kniglit 

Garaphelia  B.  Howard 

Eliia  W.  Baratow 

Sarah  K.Bates 

Maria  C.Page 

Edmonla  S.  Crawford 

Sarah  E.  Rawlins 

Julia  C.Webb 

Caroline  A.  Sberman . . .' 

E.  T.  Cowperthwaite 

Jane  M.  McCrabb 

Hannah  A.  Inslee 

Helen  J.  Paaldinc 

Lizzie  A.  Kichartfson 

Margaret  W.  Sill 

Marcia  Ricbardaon 

Liizie  P.  Knowlton 

IdaAUen 

Emily  Ring 

Marzaret  H.  Fillebrown 

Marj'  L.  Davidson 


MESSEXGEItS. 

George  Phelpa 

ASSISTANT  MKfieE.VGElt8. 


Thonuu  Allen  . 
Hc-nrj  Payne . . 


Charie»  Wilton 

Akx- Campbell  .... 

Patrick  AUen 

Patrick  Wall 

Jlwoiaa  G.  Stteett . 
Thomaa  Connolly . . 
Daniel  Killigan.... 


Employed. 


From— 


To- 


i    Compen- 
I     sation. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Xov. 
Nov. 


1,1871 
1, 1871 
1,  1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1,  1871 
1,  1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1,  1871 
1,1871 
1,  1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1,  1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
9,  1871 

17, 1871 
3,1871 

16, 1871 


Dec. 
'  Dec. 
1  Dec. 

Deo. 
iDec. 
'  Dec. 
I  Dec. 
i  Dec. 
,  Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 
;  Dec. 
[Dec. 
I  Dec. 
!  Dec. 

Dec. 
I  Bee. 
'Dec. 
I  Dec. 
iDer. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 
I  Dec. 
,  Dec. 
I  Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


31, 1871 
31,1S71 
31, 1871 
31, 1871 
31, 1871 
31, 1871 
31,1871. 
31,1871 
31, 1871 
31,  1871 
31,1871 
31, 1871 
31.  1871 
31, 1871 
31,  1871 
31, 1871 
31, 1871 
31,1871 
31, 1871 
31, 1871 
31. 1871 
31, 1871 
31. 1871 
31, 1871 
31,1871 
31, 1871 
31, 1871 
31, 1871 
31, 1871 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 


1, 1871  I  Dec  31. 
1, 1871  '  Dec.  31, 


1,  1871 
1,  1871 
1.  1871 
1,  1871 
7,  H<71 


Dec.  31, 

D»«c.  31, 

Dec.  31, 

Yi'h.  'J.^ 

Det:.  31, 


8UPEEIXTENDENT. 

^JwrgeKFinckel 


I 


Jan.  1,1871  I  Dec.  31,1871 


Jin,  1, 1871  I  Dec.  31, 1871 
Jan.  1, 1871  I  Dec.  31, 1871 


1871 

1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
IKTI 
1871 


I 


jJnn.  1,1871  Dor.  3M'^7l 


|900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
90U  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
880  00 
860  00 
145  00 
112  50 


840  00 


720  00 
720  00 


720  00 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 
118  00 
590  00 


200  00 


Whence  appointed. 


District  of  Colambia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.' 

Do. 

Do. 
Massachusetts. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kansas. 

Do. 
Virginia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pennsylvania. 

Do. 
New  York. 

Da 
New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey. 
Michif;an. 
Illinois. 

District  of  Columbia. 
New  York. 
District  of  Columbia. 
Maryland. 


District  of  Columbia. 


District  of  Columbia. 
Do. 


District  of  Columbia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Maryland. 
District  of  Columbia. 

Do. 


District  of  Columbia. 
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Office  Commissary  General  of  Su^istekce, 
Washington  City,  February  17,  1872. 
Sir:  Id  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  jour  circular  letter  of  this  date,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  list  of  the  clerks,  messengers,  and  laborers  employed  in  this 
Bureau  during  the  year  1871,  with  the  amount  received  by  each,  and  their  annual  compen- 
sation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  EATON, 
Commissary  General  of  Subsistenu. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 


Statement  showing  the  namea,  compensationy  ^-c,  of  clerks^  messenger,  and  laborers  employed 
In  thf  office  of  the  Commissary  General  of  Subsistence^  from  January  1,  1871,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1871. 


Xamo. 


3 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7  i 

9  I 

10  I 

11  I 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

K)  I 

20  I 

21  1 

22  , 
23 

24  ' 

25  t 
26 


Richard  M.  Hanson  . . 

Joseph  Schwartz 

John  Peon  Jones 

IX  Anstln  McCarthy.. 
WiUiara  W.McGill.. 
William  H.  Wetzel... 

William  Nourse 

H.  F.  Kobinson 

G.  J.  L.  Foxwell 

Charles  T.  Eldridge . . 

John  M.Beit 

William  H.Keynolds. 
Fivderick  Johnston . . 

K.H.Barr,jr 

Charles  E.  Hnnt 

James  K.  Birckhead. . 

Amos  Hadlcv 

Charles  N.  ^oore 

R-  S.  Kearnej' 

David  Allen 

F.W.Edwards 

William  H.  Partridge 
William  F.Johnson. . 

Walter  Benner 

John  O'Dwyer 

Alphoiis  W.Clear.... 

John  Barr 

Milan  C.  Edson 

Elasah  Moran 

George  Lackey 

John  Crai*;e 

James  Bremner 


1 


#1.800 
and 
3,000 
1,600 
1,400 
1.400 
1,400 
1,400 
1.400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1, 200 
1,201) 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1.200 
1,  200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
and 
720 

1.200 

1,200 

1.200 

840 

720 

720 


Period  of  service. 


From— 


Jan.   1,1871 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 
I  Jan. 
I  Jan. 
I  Jan. 
'  Jan. 

Jan. 
I  Jan. 
I  Jan. 

^an. 

Jan. 
'  Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 
I  Jan. 

Jan. 
I  Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 
,  Jan. 


1.1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1. 1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1.  1871 
I,  1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1, 1871 
1,1871 
1.1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 
1. 1»71 


To— 


Aprilll,1871  I 
Oct.  24, 1871 
Dec.   5, 1871  ' 
Jan.    1,1871 
Jan.    1, 1871 
Mar.  8, 1871  , 


Dec.  31, 1871 


Dec  31, 1871 
Dec  31, 1871 
Dec.  31, 1871 
Dec  31, 1871 
Dec  31, 1871 
Dec.  31, 1871 
Dec  31. 1871 
Dec  31, 1871 
Dec  31, 1871 
Dec.  31, 1871 
Oct  2,1871 
Dec.  31, 1871 
April  3, 1871 
Dec.  31, 1871 
Dec  31, 1871 
Dec.  31, 1871 
Dec  31, 1871 
Dec.  31, 1871 
Nov.30, 1871 
Dec.  31, 1871 
Doc.  31, 1871 
Dec  31, 1871 
Feb.  15, 1871 
Dec.  31, 1871 
Dec  31, 1871 


Dec  31, 1871 
Doc  31,  iVll 
Dec  31, 1871 
Dec  31, 1871 
Dec  31, 1871 
Dec.  31, 1871 


Amount 
received. 


11,900  00 


1,600  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1.400  00 
1,400  00 
1,400  00 
1,200  00 

906  52 
1.200  00 

311  54 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1, 098  91 
1, 200  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 

153  33 
1,300  OU 
1, 118  00 


867  03 
225  00 
88  04 
840  00 
720  00 
588  00 


Remarks. 


Appointed  chief  clerk, 
with  aahiry  of  13,000, 00 
July  1, 1871. 


Resided. 
Died. 


Resigned. 


Resigned. 

Appointed  clerk  of  class 
one,  March  1, 1871,  from 
laborer,  at  1730  per  an- 
num. 


Office  Commissary  General  Subsistesce,  Febnwry  17, 1872. 


A.  B.  EATOX, 
Committary  General  c/  Svbti^fin^' 
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SuRGEOx  General's  Offkk, 

January  G,  1^7*2. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  laj  before  yon,  in  duplicate,  a  list  of  the  clerks  and  other  persons 
emplojed  in  the  Surgeon  Generars  Office  during  the  >ear  ending  December  31,  lt?71. 
Verj  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  K.  BARNES, 
Surgeon  General, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Seereiary  of  War,  Washington,  D,  C, 


List  of  personM  employed  in  the  Surgeon  GeneraVs  Office  during  the  year  1871  ;  their  orcupti- 
lion,  time  employed^  compensation^  and  the  State  or  Territory  of  their  residence  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment. 


Kamei). 


Samvel  Bamaey. . 

Do 

Charles  Harlinff. 

John  Watson 

S.  A.  Hoalthrop  . 

B.  Johnaon 

F.L.Apel 

Aoton  Becker. . . 

F.R.  Sparks 

ThomasO'Beime. 

A.  Blschoff 

J.P.Kepner 

Edward  Shaw 

J.  H.Collina 

Kli  JacksoQ 


OccapatioD. 


Time  employed. 


Clerk  claas4.. 
Chief  clerk . . . 
Clerk  class  3.. 
Clerk  class  2.. 

...do ■ 

Clerk  class  1.. I 

...do I 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do I 

...do I 

...do 

I 
Messenger  .  . . 

Laborer I 


From  Jannaiy  1  to  June  30, 

1S7L 
From  July  1  to  December  31, 

1871. 
From  January  1  to  December 

31,  1871. 
From  Jannary  1  to  December 

31, 187L 
From  Jannary  1  to  December 

31, 1871. 
From  January  1  to  December 

31, 1671. 
From  January  1  to  December 

31.  1871. 
From  January  1  to  December 

31,  1871. 
From  January  1  to  December 

31, 1871. 
From  January  1  to  December 

31,  1871. 
From  Jimnary  1  to  December 

31,  1871. 
From  January  1  to  December 

31,  1871. 
PYom  January  1  to  December 

31.  1871. 
From  January  1  to  December 

31,  1871. 
From  January  1  to  December 

31,  1871. 


n^m^^n  '  State  or  Territory  where 
^aSn  '  r«'»"linK  »*  the  Ume  of 
*         appointment. 


•900  00 

Virginia. 

1,000  00 

Do. 

1,600  00 

Army. 

1,400  00 

Do. 

1.400  00 

Do. 

1,200  00 

•  District  of  Columbia. 

1,200  00 

Army. 

1,200  00 

Do. 

1,200  00 

Ponnsylvania. 

1,200  00 

Army. 

1, 200  00 

Do. 

1,200  00 

Do. 

1,200  00 

MaHsachiisotts. 

840  00 

District  uf  Columbia. 

720  00 

Do. 

The  clerks,  messenger,  and  laborer  in  the  Surgeon  GeneraPs  Office  have  been  usefully  em- 
ployed, and  no  person  can  be  dispensed  with  without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  and 
the  prompt  dispatch  of  business  ''docs  not  require  the  removal  of  any  of  them,  and  the 
appointment  of  others  in  their  stead." 

J.  K.  BARNES, 
Surgeon  General, 


War  Department, 
Bureau  MKOiCAk  Statistics,  &c., 
Washington,  D,C.,  March  1,  1872. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  circular  from   your  office  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  there  is 
but  one  civil  employ^  connected  with  my  office,  namely,  J.  J.  lieardsley,  employed  as  chief 
clerk  at  a  compensation  of  $1,600  per  annum. 

I  have  tlie  honor  te  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  BAXTER, 
Jssistant  Medical  Purveyor,  United  States  Army, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap,  ' 

Secretary  of  War, 
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Paymaster  General's  Office, 
War  Department, 
fVashington,  February  21, 1872. 
Sir:  I  have  the  houor,  in  obedience  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  I7th  instant,  and  m 
compliance  with  the  acts  of  April  2iJ,  1818,  and  Auf^ust  26,  1842,  to  forward  herewith  a  list 
of  the  clerks,  messencrers,  watchmen,  and  laborers  employed  in  this  Bureaa  durlnp:  the  year 
1871,  with  the  amount  paid  each,  and  the  time  employed,  with  residence  at  time  of  appoint- 
ment. 

These  employes  have  been  usefully  enf^ar^ed,  and  no  change  by  removal  or  otherwise  is 
recommended,  except  as  mentiontnl  in  the  last  annual  estimate  forwarded  to  Congress  with 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  viz,  the  reduction  uf  the  entire  number  of  clerks  to 
forty-nine  and  an  increase  of  grades. 

Very  respeetfulh',  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJ.  ALVORD, 
Acting  Paymaster  General^  United  States  Army. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 


List  of  employes  in  office  of  Paymaster  General  for  1871. 


Name. 


Class. 


Salary  per 
I     annum.    ' 


Time  paid  for. 


(r.  D.  Ilauson Chief  clerk 

J.  L.  Edwarda Fovlxl. 

H.T.  White do 

CJ.  A.  Churchill  a do 

W.T.Kent do 

W.  G.  Xewton do 

W.  (t.  Xcwton b Three 

H.  Maxwell i do 

W.  Cadnian Two 

C.  BoHghterc do 

T.  J.  Mvers i   ...do 

.T.C.Elli«<i ....do 

W.J.  Wilmm ...do 

E.Ow>drich do 

C.H.  Echhardt ...do 

B.  P.  Murray do 

F.H.Mnndv ...do 

Z.S.  Buckler .....do 

H.MaxwclIft ....do 

J.  P.  Pearsfui | do 

J.  A.  Sterling , do 

C.  N.  Ik-nnit .do 

F.  H.  Campbell I do 

L.  O.  Bowie do 

E.  N.  Drury do 

A.  M.  Salnitin do 

T.M.Exlcv do 

C.F.Cobb' do 

M.  M.  Bartlett I ...  do 

A.  P.  Dunlap do 

E.  A.  Piatt do 

F.I.  Willis I.. ..do 

A.  P.  Eastman do 

J.  AV.  St.  Clair :  One 

E.  A.  Pratt  d i....do 

F.I.  Willi-sft do 

A.  P.  Eafltman  h do 

J.  L.  Endcrle do 

Jameo  Croea do 

J.  S.  Cleverdon I do 

J.  B.  Rovre ' do 

W.  W.  Ciillingham  <•  . . .  .do 

Allen  Wright ....do 

William  Webb ...do 

C.  L.  Chapman do 

H.  E.  Went  worth  ..  ....do 

A.  T.  Shurtleif do 

L.r.Cooke ....do 

R.B.Kepner do 

J.  L.  H.  Winflold do 

M.M.Myrick i....do 

E.  McSweeny j do 

J.  B.  Diver i do 

J.W.Moor© I. ...do 

E.  L.  Stone d© 


aDiamiaaed  April  13.    &  Promoted  April 
signed  April  30. 


$2,000     Year 

l.t?00    ....do 

1,800  :...  do 

1, 800     Jan.  1  to  Apr.  13. . 

1, 800  I  Year 

1, 800  I  Apr.  14  t-o  Dec.  31 

1,600     Jan.  1  to  Apr.  13- 

1,600  I  Apr.  U  to  Dec.  31 

1,400     Year 

1,400  I  Jan.  1  to  Mar,  37.. 

1,400     Year 

1,400  '  Jan.  1  to  Apr.  13  . 

1,400  ,  Year 

1,400    ....do 

1,400    ...do 

1,400  I. ...do 

1,400  I. ...do 

1,400    ....do 

1,400  I  Jan.l  to  Apr.  13. 

1,400  I  Year 

1,400    ....do 

1,400  |....do 

1,400    ...do 

1,400  '.   ..do 

1,400  I. ...do 

1,400    ....do 

1,400    ....do 

1,400    ....do 

1,400  '....do 

1.400     ...do 

1,400  I  Mar.  21  to  Dec.  31 

1,400  I  Apr.  14  to  Dec.  31 

1,400    ....do 

1,200  I  Year 

1,900  I  Jan.  1  to  Mar.  27. 

1,200     Jan.l  to  Apr.  13.. 

1,200  I     ..do 

1,200  I  Year 

1,200    ....do 

1,200  I. ...do 

1,200    ....do 

1,200     Jan.l  to  Apr. 30. 

1,200  I  Year 

1,200  L...do 

1.200  |....do 

1,200    ....do 

1,200  '....do 

1,200  |....do 

1,200  '....do 

1,200    ....do 

1,200  ,....do 

1,200  I. ...do 

1,200  :....do 

•    1,200     ...do 

1,200  '....do 

14.    cDiamiased  March  37. 


^^rH^^'^^^^pp^^'^^ 


000  00 
600  00 
800  00 
514  29 
8(K)  00 
a*5  72 
457  14 
142  37 
400  00 
334  72 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
065  56 
000  00 
000  00 
200  00 
286  67 
342  86 
MH  86 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
398  90 
200  00 
200  00 
300  00 
200  00 
900  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
900  00 
900  00 


District  Columbia. 

Do. 
Vermont, 
Maine. 

Pennavlvania. 
Ohio.  ' 

Do. 
District  Colambia. 
PeuDsylrania. 
District  Columbia. 
Pennsylvania. 
District  Columbia. 
Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 
New  t^ork. 

Do. 
Mar^'land. 

New  Hampshire. 

Ohio. 

New  York. 

Vermont 

Maryland . 

Vermont*. 

New  Jersey. 

Maaaachusetts. 

Maryland. 

New^  Hampshire. 

New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
Maaaachnaetta. 
District  Columbia. 


Masaachuaetts. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio. 

Vermont. 

New  York. 

Vermont 

Connecticut. 

New  York. 
Do. 

Rhode  Island. 

New  York. 

Pennsylvania. 

New  York. 

Vermont 

District  Colambia. 

New  York. 
900  00  I  Pennsylvania. 
900  00  I  New  York 
Promoted  March  88.    « Bo- 
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Liitt  of  emplo^a  in  office  of  Fay  master  General  for  1871 — Coiitiuued. 


Xame. 


Clasa, 


Salary  per  , 
annum. 


Time  paid  for. 


I 


Am  omit 
paid. 


11.  F.  White Ono 

H.  Holuiea do I 

H.Valk do I 

C.  L  Ketchnm/ do 

T.  J.  McNamee  a do , 

J.RCoUiuafc ....do I 

(i.  HickeDlooper  i  . . do 

E.  W.  Moore McAsenger 

K  E.  Doyle,  jr do I 

(r.D.  Hansiin Superintendent  of 

buildint;. 

l{.E.Doyle Watchman 

F.RMay do 

y.  AnnstroDf; do 

C.  Branoan do 

M.  Mooney do I 

V.  Carpenter Lalx)rer 

J.  liorelesa do 


! 


$1,300 

1,200  ! 

1,200 

1,200  1 

1,200  I 

1,200 

1,200  I 

840 

840 

250 

720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 


Total. 


Year '|1,200  00 

...do 1,200  00 

..  do  I  1,200  00 

Apr.  7  to  Doc.  31  .*.  857  14 

Apr.  19  to  Dec.  M  ,  840  06 

Apr.  28  t-o  Dec.  31  810  99 

J uue  23  to  Dec.  31.1  626  37 

Year 840  00 

...do 840  0) 

...do 250  00 


...do.... 
...do... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do... 
...do.... 
-do.... 


720  00 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 


I 

179.  676  25 


Wlionoe  appointed. 


Vennont^ 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
Masiiarhu  netts. 
District  Columbia. 
Iowa. 

Pennsylvania. 
Di.strict  Columbia. 

Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


/Appointed  April  7;  seven  daya'  pay  Rtoppe<l  in  July  by  Paymaster  General  United  States  Army, 
f*  Ap|K>mted  April  19.    A  Appointed  April  28.    i  Appointed  June  23. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engikeek^, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  :{,  1872. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  list  of  the  clerks,  messenfirers,  and  laborers 
employed  in  this  office  during  the  year  1871,  required  by  act  of  Congress  of  August  2(5,  1842. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Tbe  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 


l-ift  of  clerks,  nusfiengcrtf,  and  laborers  employed  in  the  office  of  tlte  Chief  of  Engineers  during 

the  year  1871. 


Name. 


Capacity. 


Appointed  from 


_    I 


Time  employed.      [  Salary. 


William  J.  Warren Chief  cleric . . 

if.X.Ober Cb«rk,  Class  4 

^t.  M.  Lnckwood ! do 

O.  T.  Woodward i do 

F.  X.Barbarin Clerk, Cla8s3 

Jauii-*  Eveleth  {. . .  do 

P.  J.  DeiDpscy do 

('.  L.  Browne^ 

J.M.Jewell 

H.C.Preuiw 

WMlliam  Jansen 

W.  A.  Anderson 

J  T.St^twm 

Z  W.Denliam 

Frwierick  Ringgold... 

W.C.RobiHon      

JameR  A.  D.  Green 

W.  H.  Deckman 

I*.  A.  Brecn 

TboDiaa  Reynolds 


do 

Clerk,  Class  2  . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Clerk,  Class  1 . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Messenger 

Laborer 

Menscnger 

Laborer 


New  York !  Since  July  1 

Diiitrict  of  Columbia The  whole  year 

New  York do 

District  of  Columbia. . .    do 

New  Jersey ' do <.... 

Virginia do 

do I do , 

Army | do 

Pennsylvania \ do 

District  of  Columbia j do 

New  York do 

Army I do 

District  of  Colnmbia do 

do I do 

: I do 

Ohio : do 

District  of  Columbia Since  May  19 


.do. 


District  of  Columbia. 


Since  August  1. 

To  May  15 

To  July  30 


OOO 

,800 

800 

bOO 

,800 

600 

.600 

600 

,400 

400 

40O 

400 

200 

,200 

,200 

,200 

840 

720 

t840 

:720 


*  To  July  1.    Since  July  1.  tl.eoo. 


1  Resided. 


{ Died. 


The  persons  above  named  have  all  been  usefully  employed  during  the  time  named.  The  services  of 
J»'nii»  of  them  can  bo  dispensed  with  without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  and  the  better  dispatch  of 
hnaiuess  does  not  recaire  the  removal  of  any  and  the  appointment  of  others  in  their  stead. 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  Oeneral  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
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PERSONS   EMPLOYED   IN  .THE   WA.E   DEPARTMENT. 


Ordsakce  Office,  War  Depahtment. 
Washington,  Junmarji  5,  1(^1 
Sir  :  In  compliaucc  with  the  acts  of  April  20,  1818,  and  August '26,  1842,  I  have  the hiM:  : 
to  submit  herewith  duplicate  lists  of  clerks  and  others  employed  in  the  Ordnance  0£  < 
during  the  year  Ih71. 

I  have  also  to  state  that  all  the  persons  so  engaged  have  been  usefully  employed,  tad  thkt 
the  services  of  none  of  them  can  be  dispensed  with  without  detriment  to  the  public  «Tvic<». 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  DYER. 
Chief  of  Ordnancty  United  Sisus  Armi 
Hod.  W.  W.  Belkxap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Statement  of  clerks  and  other  persona  employed  in  the  Ordnance  Office  during  tht  year  l!?71. 


Name. 


Grade. 


J.  P.KeUer. 
V.McNally.. 


John  Moran 

K.  A.  SkiUmAQ 

Wm.  A.  De  Caindry.. 


Chief  dork. 

Class  4 

Chief  clerk. 

Claim  4 

...do 

Class  3 

Class  4 

A.  W.  Penthmd Class  3 

S.C.  Hull Class  1 

Class  2 

Class  3 

William  H.  Whitley  ...  ClasH  2 

Charlen  Becker ' do 

A.R.Bonner do    

J.  W.  flhngcrt I do 

W.R.  Swan 'Class  1 

ClaHH  2 

F.  E.  Dako |  Cla«8  1 

L.  J.  Bryant <lo 

Willlani  H.  Kuhns do 

R.  L.  Walt^^r do 

W.D.PoHtal do 

(MiarlfH  S.Keller do 

N.  Mullikin  Messeuper  . 


Whence  appointed. 


District  of  Colombia. 
Massacbnsotta 


Army 

New  Jersey. 
Maryland . . . 


Pennsylvania . 
Illinois 


New  Jersey 

Anuy 

Pennsylvania . . 

do 

Massacbnsetts . 


Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania 

Army , 

Teuneasee 

DiHtrict  of  Columbia.! 
Maryland ' 


Time  employed. 


Salary.,    ^^ 


Jannaryl  toDee.  10..   |2. 000  *  |1, 8^  ;1 
Jannary  1  to  Deo.  10. . ' 
December  U  to  Deo.  31 

Whole  year 

do 


^•^||i,»ni« 


Janoary  1  to  Dec.  10. .  1 
December  11  to  Dec  31 

Whole  year , 

January  1  to  April  30 
May  1  to  December  10 
December  11  to  Doc.  31, 

Whole  year 

do  

do 

Jannar>'  1  to  April  23 
January  1  to  Dec.  10. .  j 
December  11  to  Dec.  31 

Whole  year 

do. , 

do ' 

do , 

June  24  to  Dec.  31 

D<'('ember  15  to  I)<hj.  31 
Whole  year , 


2.0.X>i. 

i,eoo ,  imf» 
|i.eu« 


i.eoo 
i,eoo 
tfioo 

1,900 
1,400 
1.600 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1.400 
1,200 
1.400 
1.200 
1.200 
1.200 
1,*3D0 
1.200 
1,200 
b40 


1,  iu*  "1 

JO    (t 


()m>.NAXCE  Office,  Janmry  5, 1872. 


A.  B.  DYER 
Chiff  of  Ordnance,  Vnited  Stat€$  Jrw*. 
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War  Department, 
Bureau  op  Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands, 

IVashington,  D.  C,  March  2,  J 872. 
SiH:  In  accordance  with  circular  from  the  War  Department,  dated  February  17,  1872, 
calling  attention  to  acts  of  Congress  of  April  20,  1818,  and  August  20,  1842,  I  have  the 
honor  to  forward  a  report  giving  the  names  of  all  officers,  clerks,  and  other  persons  employed 
in  this  Bureau,  with  their  time  of  service  and  the  pay  of  each  during  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1^}.  Those  marked  "  W  "  were  employed  in  the  office  in  this  city.  As  soon 
as  the  services  of  any  could  be  dispensed  with  they  have  been  discharged. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obcuient  servant, 

E.  WHITTLESEY,  A,  A,  A,  G., 
Ja  absence  of  the  Commissioner. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  War. 


B^qwrt  of  clerks  and  other  peraons  employed  in  Bureau  of  JRefugeeSf  Freedmen  and  Abandoned 
Lands  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1871,  required  by  acts  of  Congress,  April  20, 
1818,  and  August  26,  1842. 


Kame. 

Occupation. 

J' E.  WTiittleaey 

V  George  W.  Balloch 

EC.Beman 

F.A.Seely 

wJ.M.  Brown 

Vmiam  L.  VanderUp 

V  Robert  Key  burn 

icWaiiaraP.Drew 

vQ.D.  Bean 

A.  A.  A.  Ocueral   ..     .      ... 

Chief  disburalng  officer 

Agent 

do 

Chief  qaartermaster 

A«yent 

M  edi  cal  office  r 

Asent 

.'."do.:.: 

wJohn  A-  Duren    

....do 

J-^EP.  Rankin 

....do 

J-S-A-Tcrry 

....do- 

J*- John  H.  Cook 

....do       

V  A.  X.  Thompson 

....do  

fp  J.  C.Rock... ' 

Clerk 

....do    

wJ.H.  Weirick 

tt"  T.  Tavlor  Pase 

....do 

aaSy.  ..  -  ..'."i.-^".'..  i"' 

....do 

rSamnel  R.  Wanvn' 

...do    

»^M,R.  Woodward  

Printer 

w-CaDow 

Clerk 

wLamech  Davall 

....do 

wC.  W.Brown           

....do 

»^E.S.  Fowler 

....do 

i'^Panl  Ert«lt 

...do     

*pD.S.Blae      .  .    * 

....do  

1'' John  I).  Bloor    

....do  

^  Edward  .TrihT)<tf>n .... t  - . . . , 

....do  

«^O.H.Ri;ed 

Printer 

wW.S.Eaton     

Clerk 

»^D.C.Patt<T8on 

Special  ascnt 

w  James  T.  Elliott 

Clerk  . 7. 

«■  John  H.  Riffffles 

....do 

i-A.MeTer.'rf.  :::::::::::: : 

w'C.C.Wilaon 

w  E.  W.  Roach 

I*' Robert  A.  Balloch        .  . 

wC.N.Weisa 

wFrank  Wilson 

D.Bovden. 

8.S.\^ager.  V....\  

Clerk -•. 

George  D.  J'ohnson 

....do 

j.B.£oon8„._°::::::::::::::: 

Asent 

A.D.Coona 

Clerk   .: 

William  Lylton 

RH.  Collins 

Hnch  McElderry 

i^A.W.Shaild.. 

I'' John  D.  Frederic 

K-Thomaa  Andrew 

Messenger 

Clerk 

Mesaeusfer    .... ............ 

...do  

....do 

Q  s 


12 
11 
12 
12 
12 

9 
12 
12 

3 
12 

4 
12 
12 
12 
12 

3 
12 
12 

12 

4 

64 
12 

6i 

4 

6i 
12 
12 

4 

4 

12 
12 

4 
12 

3 

3 
12 

3 
12 
12 

3 

12 

I 

12 

3 
12 

3 
12 

2i 

31 

3 


s 

B 


Remarks. 


13,795 
3,370 
2,731 
2,007 

2,. we 

956 
2,400 
2,400 

600 
2,100 

700 
2,100 
2,200 
2,100 
1,800 

450 
1,900 
1,950 

1,800 
466 
950 

1,800 
844 
533 
844 

1,599 

1,5<>6 
533 
500 

1,500 

1,500 
533 

1,400 
350 
350 

1,400 
350 

1,400 

1,300 
300 

1,500 
75 

2,100 
225 
540 
450 
480 
333 
427 
300 


Rotained  officer. 
Do. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Agent,  from  July  to 
December. 
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Bcportofckrkf*,  ^-c,^  in  Bureau  of  Refugees  j  Frcedmen  antl  Abandoned  Ltinds^  ^'c. — Continued. 


Name. 


w  P.  Glcnnon Medical  officer . 

to  C.  B.  Purvis do 

wj.  Tabor  Jolinson do 

WilHara  R.  Wilmer I  Agent I      3 

H.  C.Percy '....do 12 

J.C.McMuUon i  ..do 3 

John  F.  Campion !  Clerk I      3 


John  Grainger '  Messenger 

John  H  Wager i  Agent 

!\fe8senger. 

Agent 

Clork 

A»»ent 

Messenger.. 

Agent 

...cto 

...do 

Messenger. 

Cleik 

do. 


Andrew  Coats 
George  Williams. 
Mark  Edwards. . . 
David  C.  Moonej* . 
John  L.  Wilson  . . 
James  Tucker  — 
Samuel  Walker... 
Nathan  Ritter  . . . 

B.  G.Bryan 

John  Tyner 

John  M.  Foot« 

A .  Brousard 

Reuben  Abrams  . 
S.  G.  Burbridge  . . 

P.  J.  Overley  

George  Davis 

Sumuel  J.  Wright  ^ 

Henry  Page I  —  do 

w  N.  E.  Roltiuson i  Clerk 

F.C.Revalls |....do 

John  MoMenanrin Messenger 

?i'M.E.Rust 1  Clerk 

ic  C.  E.  Rosekrans do 

wN.  R,  Gerard I  Messenger 

C.  S.  Blackmon I do 

IP  William  noffmau do 


Remarks. 


Messenger '      4 

Agent 

Clerk    

Messenger 

Agent 


IP  E.R  Belcher Clerk 

IC  Thomas  B.  Warrick do 

toW.G.Wvnn do 

fp.J.T.Sottle do 

to  J.  H.  Williams do 

IV  D.  A.  Stroken I  ...  do 

jr.fames  M.  Gregory    do 

i^'O.  S.  R  Wall do 

jp.T.  M.  Hawkesworth do    

?r  D.  B.  Nichols Special  agent . 

w  T.  T.  Jackson i  Messenger 

tP  C.  C.  Parker ! do 

10 Joseph  W.Morris do  .-. 

w  R.  K.  Morris I do 

?r  Caroline  Tolson Nurse 

ic  Amelia  Weldon I do 

IP  Betty  Lawson do 

IP  Marion  Adams do 

IP  Martha  Chambers I do 

tp  Cornelius  Hatch I do 

IP  Henry  Jenkins do 

IP  Jessie  Moultou " 

IP  Isaac  Palmer 

tr  John  Armstead 

tp  John  E.  Butler 

tpJohn  Faneroy 

tp  Hester  Armstead 

tp  Ellen  Downing 

IP  Kozziah  Griggs 

tp(^harles  Banks 

»p  Harrison  Gordon 

tpW.H.Ro8s 

tP  James  A.  Small 

w  J.  S.  Lyon : 

TP  James'  H.  Smith 

*pG.L.Ford 

James  Ware 

J.  H.  Dnrkee 

L.  Beecher  Foster 

Henry  AikenB 


do 

do 

Cook 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Laundress . 

...do 

Watchman 
Carr^nter  . 

Clerk 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Agent 

..do 

Clerk 

Messenger . 


3 
12 

2 

3 
12 
12 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

6 
12 

2* 

f 

12 
12 
12 
12 

8 
12 
12 

8 
12 
12 
12 

8 
12 
12 
12 

6 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

2 

3 

3 

P 

IS 
9 
3 
3 
3 


E 


$1, 750  02 

1.500  00  I 

750  00  I 

375  00  ' 

900  00  I 

300  00  I 

375  00 

75  00  - 

1,500  00  I 

510  50  ' 

51  00  I 

1, 900  00  I 

1, 200  00  > 

399  66  ; 
4j)0  00 
600  00  I 
150  00 
100  00 

15  00 ; 

117  33  , 
600  00 
200  00 
375  00 
1,  425  00  ; 
120  00  > 
150  00 
1, 500  OJ  I 
1,200  00 
300  00  ' 
249  00 
225  00 

225  00  ; 

300  00 
190  00 
360  00  I 
600  00  i 
200  00 
200  00 
650  00 
216  66 
350  OO  , 
525  00 
300  00 
600  00 
749  96 
360  OO 
360  00 
320  00 

:)30  00  ; 

120  00 

64  00  I 

96  00  ' 

96  00  ' 

144  00 

90  00 

114  00 

60  00  ' 

163  50 

108  00  ' 

180  00  I 

120  00 

96  00 

120  00  , 

120  00 

180  00 

30  00 

300  00 

300  00 

633  :« 

400  00 
600  00 
600  00 
S8S00 
375  00 

90  00 


Hospital. 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
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R(poriofclerkSj^'C.fin  Bureau  of  Refugees jFreedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands j  <f-c. — Coutinued. 


Name. 


Occupation. 


ff  E.  Goerner '  Clerk 

IT  Richard  Peck i do 

j''T.J.I)avi8 Laborer 

•cRcTcrdy  Hall do 

ipJ-L-X.  Boweu ! do 

vJerome  Riley I do 

jrCharies  W.Smith I do 

»rM. D.Wright I  Matron 

if  Keliecca  Kockroan '  Seoxn^tress 

({■Henry  Bean Nurse 

»c  Lucius  Horknm do 

fc  William  Brown I ...  .do 

irOweo  Chase do 

«•  Matilda  Roberta l....do 

wHarrAdkins do 

«*R. W.Tompkins Clerk 

wW.  Godsty I do 

if  John  H.Johnson ' do 

*rR.D.Beckley Agent 

If  John  Janie-s  Calvert I  Engineer 

»p  Henry  Mason Fireman 

if  .\lbert  Parker !  Messenger ... 

»f  Robert  DeUuey i do 

tf  Klios  Plumber do 

Albert  Burke 1 ....  do 

'rC.O.Harri.s i '  —  do 

.' It.  L.  Mitchell :....do 

if  W.  H.  Longstreet Watchman 

trJ.G.R  Marshall l....do 

wRILGrasty ...do 

'cRRKeed do 

I'-JohnSnuth i !  Hostler 

w Daniel  Williams '....do 

ic  John  Sidney do 

««•  Joseph  JSanley | — do 

»c Thomas  Payne I do 

JT  John  H.  Bond i ...  .do 

«'DeMieaBadd '  ..  do 

c  Daniel  Reed \  Teamster 

t(!  Addison  Filniore do 

V  Willjam  Talbort do 

V  James  H.  Sherman I  Laborer 

»rJ.  W.Bell I.... do 

J*- William  H.Thompson ...do 

te  N'.  H.  Alexander do - 

J^GE-Copeland |....do 

«-I>aniel  Carrol do 

«- William  Middleton do 

trKlizaHeacock Matron 

«  S.  N.  Songster 1  Assistant  matron . 

K  Allen  Poindexter '  Laborer 

If  Jowph  Mitchell I  Fireman 

w John  Willis |....do 

w  Arustcad  Walker ' do 

w  James  T.  Rollins '  Hostler 

w  Joseph  E.  Lee Clerk . 


wJohn  H.Butler 

w  J.  William  Cole 

wJohn  B.Bascom 

«c  William  H.  Thompson  . 

wH.  A.  Napier 

0. C.French  . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Messenger . . 

Agent 

wGeoreeGray I  Cook 

wWilUam  Allen Watchman  . 

wAlbertCook '  Messenger.. 

wRichard Cooper Cook 

Jf  Jacob  De  Witter Clerk 

w  Fannie  Stewart 1  Nurse 

»T. W.Andrew '  Messenger.. 

wT.J.Shadd i  Clerk 

M?H.  M.  Brown '....do 

«rE.W.  Turner ....do 

w  Cornelia  Hacknem !  Nurse 

w  James  Wells ,  Watchman  . 

wW. W.Stewart Seamstress. 

w  Nathan  Stewart I  Nurse  . 


ss 

2.  • 

it 

•** 
a 

Remarks 

**  fe 

o  g 

9 

o 

B 

'A 

-< 

12 

e6o0  00 

Hospital. 

12 

3S5  00 

3 

92  00 

Do. 

12 

360  00 

Do. 

3 

75  00 

Do. 

4 

100  00 

Do. 

8 

195  00 

Do. 

12 

IHC  00 

Do. 

12 

180  00 

Do. 

12 

1(^0  00 

Do. 

12 

IHO  00 

Do. 

12 

114  00 

Do. 

12 

120  00 

Do. 

7 

70  00 

Do. 

10 

76  00 

Do. 

3 

450  00 

3 

375  00 

3 

199  99 

3 

210  00 

12 

670  00 

Hospital. 

11 

660  00 

3 

210  00 

3 

180  00 

12 

720  00 

3 

180  00 

12 

360  00 

12 

360  00 

3 

125  00 

12 

300  00 

12 

300  00 

12 

300  00 

12 

600  00 

Hospital. 

12 

600  00 

Do. 

12 

600  00 

Do. 

12 

600  00 

1 

50  00 

12 

600  00 

3 

150  00 

12 

440  00 

9 

350  00 

3 

150  00 

12 

300  00 

6 

150  00 

2 

50  00 

12 

300  00 

12 

300  00 

8k 

212  50 

10 

250  00 

4 
4 

100  00 
80  00 

Orphan's  Hon 

5 

166  00 

9 

304  00 

5 

180  00 

10 

357  50 

2 

60  00 

H 

325  00 

10 

500  00 

6  1-5 

310  00 

10 

500  00 

10 

500  00 

3 

75  00 

3 

150  00 

9 

90  00 

Hospital. 

I 

25  00 

3 

134  00 

7 

84  00 

Do. 

4i 

225  00 

5 

40  00 

Do. 

5 

175  (JO 

4 

200  00 

4 

198  33 

3* 

175  00 

4 

32  00 

Do. 

3* 

87  50 

3 

30  00 

Do. 

3 

30  00 

Da 
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Report  of  clerkSj  <f  c,  in  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands,  ^'c— Continued. 


Name. 


v!  Lucy  Gaiton 

%o  Anii  Henry 

w  P.  I.  Locke 

to  Robert  Thompson . 

w  James  Hurd 

IP  J.  yL  Jones 

IP  Ilarry  Spackman  . 


Occupation. 


Cook I  3 

...do 3 

Clerk 2| 

A  ssistant  engineer . . .  j  2 

Nurse |  li 

Watchman >  3 

Messenger '  10 


I 


$15  00 
15  00 

125  00 
25  00 
12  00 
SO  00 

193  00 


Eeraarks. 


HoapitaL 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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42d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  r  Ex.  Doc. 

2d8estion.      f  \   l!lo.  63. 


LETTER 


KROM 


THE    SECRETARY    OF    WAR, 


ACCOMPANYING 


Ewfineer  reports  upon  the  survey  of  the  mouth  of  Saint  Mark's  River  and 
of  Choctaichatchee  River^  Florida, 


April  18, 187*2. — Keforred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Depaktment,  April  17, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Eepreaentatives  two  engineer  reports,  one  upon 
the  survey  of  the  mouth  of  Saint  Mark's  Eiver,  Florida,  from  Spanish 
Hole  to  Saint  Mark's,  and  the  other  upon  the  examination  of  the  Cboc- 
tawhatchee  River,  which  were  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  third 
section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1871,  providing  for  the  improvement  of 
certain  rivers. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War, 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washi7tgtonj  D.  C,  Apnl  13, 1872. 
Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  copies  of,  1st,  a  report  from 
Colonel  Simpson,  Corps  of  Engineers,  upon  the  survey  of  the  mouth  of 
Saint  Mark's  Eiver,  Florida,  from  Spanish  Hole  to  Saint  Mark's;  and, 
2d,  a  report  upon  the  examination  of  the  Choctawhatchee  River,  Florida, 
both  made  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1871,  making  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
certain  rivers  and  harbors. 

1.  Colonel  Simpson  reports  that  the  depth  of  the  existing  channel  is 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  present  trade  of  Saint  Mark's,  and  that  it 
is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  and  Mobile 
Railroad  Company  to  extend  their  road  to  deep  water  at  Spanish  Hole, 
below  which  there  is  good  water  for  vessels  drawing  nine  feet. 

2.  He  also  reports  that  there  is  available  at  all  times  in  the  Choctaw- 
batcUee,  between  its  mouth  and  Geneva,  the  present  head  of  navigation, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  about  eight  feet  of  water,  but 
that  its  navigation  is  obstructed  in  many  places  by  snags,  sawyers,  over- 
banging  trees,  &c.,  and  also  two  wrecks  of  steamboats.  The  improve- 
ment he  proposes  is  the  removal  of  these  obstructions  and  the  straight- 
ening the  channel  of  the  river  in  some  places,  for  which  he  submits  esti- 
mates of  $98,716,  $52,291,  and  $34,332,  respectively,  based  upon  the 
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nature  and  extent  of  the  improvement  proposed.    The  hidt  sum  he  be- 
lieves to  be  sufficient  for  the  present  demands  of  the  trade  of  the  river. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigad^tr  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War, 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Mobile,  Alabama,  April  2, 1872. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  copy  of  the  report 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Burney,  assistant  engineer,  on  the  survey  at  the  month 
of  Saint  Mark^s  Eiver,  from  Spanish  Hole  to  Saint  Mark's,  Florida, 
authorized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1871. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  navigation  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Saint  Mark's,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  not  so  much  the  want  of  sufficient 
depth  of  water  in  the  river,  it  being  nine  feet,  except  near  the  junction 
of  the  Wakulla  Eiver,  where  for  about  two  hundred  feet  the  river  re- 
quires deepening  eighteen  inches  through  limestone  rock,  as  the  ob- 
structions caused  by  oyster  bars  which  make  the  channel  very  crooked, 
especially  at  "  Devil's  Elbow  "  and  '*  Duck  Trap."  The  work  therefore 
of  improving  the  channel  will  be  principally  cutting  through  ^ese 
oyster  bars,  thus  making  the  channel  less  tortuous. 

The  cost  of  thus  improving  the  channel,  making  the  proposed  cats 
two  hundred  feet  wide  at  bottom,  with  side  slopes  of  two  and  one-half 
base  to  one  foot  vertical  and  nine  feet  deep,  Mr.  Burney  estimates  at 
$40,8t>6.10. 

Mr.  Burney,  however,  also  states  that  he  sees  '^  no  prospect  at  present 
of  Saint  Mark's  rising  in  importance  for  many  years  to  come."  Under 
these  circumstances  he  does  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  advantage  to 
the  State  or  district  for  Congress  to  grant  an  appropriation  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  river;  the  present  channel  being  more  than  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  very  limited  business  done. 

In  addition  he  reports  that  it  is  in  contemplation  by  the  Jackson- 
ville, Pensaoola  and  Mobile  Bailroad  Company  to  extend  their  road  to 
deep  water  at  Spanish  Hole,  below  which  there  is  a  good  channel,  allow- 
ing vessels  to  come  up  drawing  nine  feet.  This  would  greatly  revive 
the  trade  of  the  port  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  anything  being  done 
in  the  channel  of  the  river  between  that  point  and  Saint  Mark's  above. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  do  not  recommend  any  appropriation  for  the 
improvements  of  Saint  Mark's  Biver. 

I  forward  to-day,  by  mail,  in  a  separate  roll,  one  traeing  of  survey 
and  one  diagram,  showing  current  observations. 

I  am.  very  respectfhUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  SIMPSOK, 
Colonel  of  Engineersj  United  States  Army. 

Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mobile,  Alabama,  Mardt,  1872. 
General  :  In  aocordance  with  your  instructions,  dated  the  26th  day  of 
June,  1871,  placing  me  in  charge  of  the  survey  of  Saint  Mark's  River. 
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Saint  Mark's,  Florida,  immediately  after  receiving  the  same,  I  set  oat 
for  Saint  Mark's,  and  arrived  on  the  6th  day  of  July  following. 

I  at  once  commenced  to  carry  oat  the  first  part  of  yoar  instrnctions, 
viz: 

<<  Yoa  will  first  proceed  to  make  an  examination,  and  in  this  con- 
nection yoa  will  cousalt  pilots,  masters  of  vessels,  merchants,  and  any 
other  persons,  who  may  be  acqaainted  with  the  natnre  of  the  obstrac- 
tions,  and  get  their  views  as  to  the  best  way  of  overcoming  them ;  you 
will  also  obtain  all  the  information  possible  as  to  the  present  commerce 
of  the  place,  and  the  probable  effect  of  the  improvement  on  its  increase. 

^^  The  result  of  this  examination  you  will  transmit  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  a  rough  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  good  channel  up  to 
Saint  Mark's  with  the  same  depth  of  water  as  is  now  on  the  outer  bar." 

From  the  above  instructions,  and  the  data  in  my  possession,  I  submit 
the  following  report: 

Saint  Mark's,  Florida,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Saint  Mark's 
Biver,  near  its  junction  with  the  Wakalla  Eiver.  It  is  a  mere  village 
and  contains  the  railroad  depot  and  wharf  belonging  to  the  Jaokson- 
ville,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  Railroad  Company,  which  run  the  cars  three 
times  per  week  between  Tallahassee  and  Saint  Mark's.  It  also  contains 
a  post-offic>e,  two  stores,  and  about  seventy-five  inhabitants,  white  and 
colored.  A  deputy  collector  of  customs  is  stationed  here,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  collector  of  customs,  who  resides  at  Cedar  Keys,  Florida. 

There  are  no  kind  of  manufactories  in  or  near  the  village,  the  inhab- 
itants being  principally  fishermen,  who  make  a  very  poor  living  by  ob- 
taining fish  from  the  river  for  the  Tallahassee  market. 

About  three  milea  from  Saint  Mark's  stands  the  village  of  Newport, 
(famous  for  its  sulphur  springs,)  which  was  once  an  enterprising  and 
flourishing  place ;  contained  about  1,500  inhabitants,  ten  or  twelve  large 
stores,  warehouses,  wharves,  turpentine  distillery,  cotton-press,  steam, 
saw,  and  grist  mills,  drug-store,  &c.,  &c. 

From  various  causes  the  trade  of  the  place  declined,  and  now  does 
not  contain  a  single  business  place  whatever,  and  only  twenty-five  or 
thirty  inhabitants.  Newport  was  included  in  the  customs  district  of 
Saint  Mark's. 

I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  the  exact  amount  of  imports  and  exports 
for  the  last  ten  years  from  official  sources,  but  have  not  been  able  to  do 
so.  My  information  is  derived  from  merchants  and  others  who  were 
engaged  in  the  business  at  that  time,  and  I  believe  the  estimates  formed 
will  he  found  correct. 

Previous  to  January  1, 1861,  the  commerce  of  Saint  Mark's  was  quite 
extensive.  Between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  bales  of  cotton  were  an- 
nually shipped  from  the  port,  in  addition  to  large  quantities  of  tobacco, 
tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  resin,  beeswax,  lumber,  hides,  and  furs.  The 
principal  exports  were  chiefly  obtained  from  Middle  Florida  and  South- 
em  Georgia. 

The  shipping  season  usually  commenced  in  September,  and  ended  in 
May  the  following  year.  Trade  was  principally  coastwise,  nearly  all  the 
vessels  clearing  for  New  York ;  occasionally  a  vessel  would  clear  for  a 
foreign  port,  freighted  with  lumber,  but  not  often. 

At  that  time  there  were  five  pilots  constantly  employed  on  the  river, 
licensed  by  the  State,  who  were  authorized  to  charge  $3.50  per  foot  on 
all  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  or  under,  and  $3  per  foot  on  all  drawing 
over  eight  feet. 

In  1861  the  port  was  closed  by  blockade,  and  all  business  was  sas- 
pended.    The  same  year  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  liailroad,  leading  from 
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Savannali,  Georgia,  was  completed  to  Thomasville,  an  inland  town  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  same  State,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Talla- 
hassee, the  capital  of  Florida.  This  railroad  runs  through  the  rich  cot- 
ton district  of  Southern  Georgia  and  aloug  the  line  of  Northern  Florida. 

The  trade  of  this  district  formed  the  principal  sn])port  of  the  port 
of  Saint  Mark's,  the  object  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Eailroad  Company 
being  to  turn  this  trade  from  Saint  Mark's  and  carry  it  to  Savannah. 
But  about  this  time  (1861)  the  railroad  was  seized  by  the  southern  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  used  principally  by  them  until  destroyed  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  army  in  the  winter  of  1864.  In  1865  peace  was  declared, 
and  the  port  of  Saint  Mark's  was  again  open  to  trade. 

The  Atlautic  and  Gulf  Kailroa<l,  being  destroyed,  was  not  in  condition 
to  carry  off  the  trade  of  the  district  spoken  of  to  Savannah,  and  for  a 
short  time  Saint  Mark's  flourished,  exporting,  in  the  season  of  1865  and 
1866, 17,000  bales  of  cotton,  in  the  season  of  1866  and  1867  about  11,000 
bales,  and  in  the  season  of  1867  and  1868  upward  of  4,000  bales.  At 
this  time,  (March,  1868,)  the  business  portion  of  Saint  Mark's  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  comprising  six  large  warehouses,  a  wharf  over  four 
hundred  feet  long,  ice-house,  and  steam  cotton-press.  By  this  time  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Eailroad  was  repaired  and  in  running  order,  and  a 
connecting  link  was  completed  between  it  and  the  JacksouTille,  Pensa- 
cola  and  Mobile  Eailroad,  running  east  from  Tallahassee  to  Jackson- 
ville, Florida.  This  link  connected  Tallahassee,  Florida,  and  Savannah, 
Georgia. 

These  railroad  connections  completely  carried  away  all  the  trade 
of  Saint  Mark's,  and  reduced  it  to  its  present  condition.  There  is  very 
little  shipping  business  done  at  the  port  now.  A  steamer  arrives  from 
New  Orleans  about  twice  a  month,  with  an  average  of  five  hundred 
barrels  of  freight,  principally  for  Middle  Florida.  The  steamers  take 
out  no  exports,  except  a  little  cotton  in  the  winter  to  New  Orleans* 

An  oyster  business  is  done  here  in  the  fall  and  winter  seasons,  by 
sloops  and  schooners  of  about  five  to  ten  tons  burden  and  drawing 
some  three  feet  of  water,  running  between  Saint  Mark's  and  Apalachi- 
cola,  bringing  oysters  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  latter  port. 

The  future  of  Saint  Mark's  as  a  port  remains  entirely  in  the  power 
of  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  Railroad  Company.  Should 
they  take  up  the  railroad  between  Tallahassee  and  Saint  Mark's,  the 
latter  place,  as  a  port,  is  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  should  they 
extend  the  railroad  to  deep  water,  at  Spanish  Hole,  (as  Mr.  I.  G.  Gibbs, 
chief  engineer  of  the  railroad  company,  informs  me  the  company  desire 
to  do,)  it  would  have  a  very  great  effect  in  the  revival  of  the  commerce 
of  the  port.  Should  this  be  done  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  im- 
prove the  river  above  the  Spanish  Ilole,  and  below  there  is  a  good 
channel,  which  would  allow  vessels  drawing  nine  feet  water  to  come  in 
at  low  tide. 

But  upon  careful  inquiry  I  find  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  raUroad 
company  to  improve  Saint  Mark's.  On  referring  to  the  maps  of  the 
State  of  Florida  it  will  be  seen,  should  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
Middle  Florida  and  Southern  Georgia  be  shipped  at  Saint  Mark's,  the 
company  would  lose  the  long  land  carriage  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  and 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  gain  only  the  short  carriage  to  Saint  Mark's. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  that  the  railroad  company's 
charges  for  carrying  cotton,  pork,  corn,  flour,  &c.,  to  Saint  Mark's  ars 
very  hic^h  as  compared  with  other  towns: 
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For  carrying  porl'j  corn^  flour ^  &c. 

From  Tallahassee  to  Saint  Mark's,  21  miles,  25  cents  per  100  pounds. 
From  Tallahassee  to  Live  Oak,  61  miles,  33  cents  per  100  pounds. 
From  Tallahassee  to  Jacksonville,  1G5  miles,  45  cents  perJU^^ounds. 


For  carrying  cotton. 

From  Tallahassee  to  Saint  Mark's,  21  miles,  40  cents  per  100  pounds. 
From  Tallahassee  to  Jacksonville,  1G5  miles,  85  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  uncertain  policy  of  the  railroad  company  has  a  most  damaging 
effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  port,  as  no  encouragement  can  be 
offered  for  merchants  to  employ  their  capital  when  it  can  be  so  readily 
lost  by  the  removal  of  the  railroad. 

After  taking  a  careful  review  of  the  information  I  have  obtained 
respecting  the  future  prospects  of  Saint  Mark's,  I  believe  that  with 
proper  industry  and  a  very  large  outlay  of  capital,  also  carrying  the 
railroad  to  Spanish  Hole,  a  very  large  amount  of  business  could  be 
done  here. 

There  is  no  iwrt  on  the  east  having  the  advantage  of  a  railway  com- 
munication nearer  than  Cedar  Keys,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles ;  on  the 
west  none  nearer  than  Pensacola,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles.  Cotton  can  be  carried  from  here  to  the  market  in  New  York 
cheaper  than  by  the  present  route  via  Savannah. 

The  cost  of  carrying  cotton  by  the  above  route  is  as  follows,  viz : 
From  Tallahassee  to  Jacksonville,  per  one  hundred  pounds,  eighty-flve 
cents,  and  from  Jacksonville  to  Savannah,  thirty-two  cents;  from  Sa- 
vannah to  New  York  by  sail,  fifty  cents — making  a  total  cost  of  $1.65 
X>er  hundred  pounds. 

By  the  Saint  Mark's  route,  it  could  be  carried  from  Tallahassee  to 
Saint  Mark's  for  twenty  cents,  from  Saint  Mark's  to  New  York  for  sev- 
enty-five cents.  By  the  Savannah  route  it  only  takes  one  week  to  New 
York ;  by  the  Saint  Mark's  route  one  month.  Therefore  I  allow  three 
weeks'  interest  on  the  value  of  the  cotton,  at  ten  per  cent.,  would  equal 
ten  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ;  thus  bringing  cost  of  Saint  Mark's 
route  $1.05,  against  $1.65,  the  cost  of  Savannah  route — cleaving  a  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  Saint  Mark's  of  sixty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 
Thus  should  Saint  Mark's  export  but  half  the  forty  thousand  bales  of 
cotton  it  exported  up  to  1861,  allowing  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  bale, 
there  would  be  saved  to  the  cotton-growers  of  the  district  an  annual 
sum  of  $60,000. 

On  the  other  hand.  Saint  Mark's  has  no  accommodation  at  present  for 
the  transaction  of  business ;  no  wharf  of  importance,  the  present  one 
being  only  about  sixty  by  forty  feet ;  no  warehouses  or  cotton-presses  of 
any  description. 

The  site  of  the  village  is  upon  low,  flat,  marshy  laud,  covered  over 
with  weeds  and  stagnant  water,  and  the  climate  extremely  unhealthy, 
it  being  nearly  impossible  for  a  new  resident  to  escape  having  severe 
attacks  of  chills  and  fever.  The  coast  is  also  subject  to  severe  gales  in 
the  fall  months,  which  sometimes  do  great  damage. 

I  see  no  prospect  at  present  of  Saint  Mark's  rising  in  importance  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  advan- 
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tage  to  the  State  or  district  to  grant  an  appropriation  for  the  improye- 
ment  of  the  river,  the  channel  being  more  than  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date the  very  limited  business  done  on  it. 

I  would,  however,  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  be 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  proi)erly  staking  out  the  channel,  which  would 
prove  of  great  value  to  vessels  now  using  the  river. 

Parsing  from  the  business  done  on  the  river  to  an  examination  of  it 
for  improving  the  channel,  I  find  the  river  to  run  through  a  low,  flat, 
swampy  country,  and  at  high  tides  the  land  on  both  sides  is  covered  for 
a  wide  distance  with  water. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  vary  to  a  great  extent,  being  considera- 
bly influenced  by  the  winds ;  but  the  ordinary  rise  and  fall  I  found  to 
be  two  feet  four  inches — ^high  water  at  the  Saint  Mark's  wharf  being 
about  fifty  minutes  later  than  opposite  Saint  Mark's  light-house.  The 
fall  of  the  river  between  the  points,  ascertained  by  careful  leveling,  is 
twelve  and  nine-tenths  inches. 

Careful  soundings  of  the  river  show  a  depth  of  nine  feet  of  water  in 
the  present  channel,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  hundred  feet  near 
the  junction  with  the  Wakulla  Biver,  and  this  part  of  the  channel  will 
be  required  to  be  deepened  about  eighteen  inches  through  limestone. 

On  consulting  with  the  pilots  I  found  they  did  not  complain  of  the 
depth  of  water,  but  the  difficulties  met  with  in  avoiding  the  numerous 
oyster  bars,  which  at  some  portions  of  the  river  make  the  channel  ex- 
ceedingly crooked,  especially  at  the  Devil's  Elbow  and  Duck  Trap. 

The  work  to  improve  the  channel  will  be  principally  cutting  through 
these  oyster  bars.  I  found  them  to  be  composed  of  from  six  to  eight 
inches  of  shells,  and,  for  a  depth  of  over  nine  feet,  mud  and  sand,  which 
could  easily  be  removed,  so  that  a  good  channel  could  be  obtained  at  a 
very  reasonable  cost. 

To  accompany  this  report  I  have  prepared  a  plan  of  the  river,  drawn 
to  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  five  hundred  feet,  made  entirely  from  field-notes. 
Should  the  work  be  carried  out  I  would  recommend  following  the  old 
channel,  as  shown  by  plan,  and  the  cut  to  be  made  below  mouth  of 
Wakulla  River  two  hundred  feet  wide  at  bottom  with  side  slopes  of  two 
and  one-half  to  one,  and  nine  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water;  especial 
points  for  improvement  being  indicated  by  blue  lines. 

Ve.ssels  drawing  nine  feet  of  water  find  no  difficulty  in  passing  the 
long  bar  opposite  the  light-house,  and  the  Spray  Bar,  &c.,  until  near 
Folly  Bar ;  but  here,  owing  to  this  bar  damming  back  the  water,  causing 
it  to  run  into  the  channel,  thus  creating  a  rapid  current  on  a  falling  tide, 
there  is  some  difficulty  though  a  sufficiency  of  water. 

Passing  Folly  Bar  the  channel  remains  good  until  arriving  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Devil's  Elbow,  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  river. 
At  this  point  the  channel  turns  very  suddenly  at  nearly  a  right  angle, 
and  as  vessels  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  the  tide  running  in  the 
direction  they  are  going,  it  is  difficult,  either  in  ascending  or  descend- 
ing, to  keep  large  vessels  from  drifting  on  the  bar  immediately  in  front 

From  this  point  the  channel  is  exceedingly  crooked  for  a  distance  of 
about  two  thousand  feet ;  this  I  propose  to  straighten  as  shown  by  plan. 

Passing  up  the  river  the  channel  remains  good  until  near  the  entrance 
of  Big  Bayou,  which  would  require  widening  and  straightening ;  the 
same  work  would  be  required  in  the  channel  at  the  Duck  Trap ;  pass- 
ing on,  a  good  channel  is  found  to  the  wharf,  with  the  exception  of  th« 
portion  shown  near  the  junction  with  the  Wakulla  River. 
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To  make  the  improvements  I  have  described  will  require  the  follow- 
ing amount  of  work  to  be  done : 

32,864  cubic  yards  dredging  sand,   mud,  and  shell  per 

cnbic  yard,  at  50  cents  per  yard $16, 432  00 

6, 673  cubic  yards  of  rock  cutting  per  cnbic  yard,  at  $3  per 

yard 19,719  00 

Staking  out  chanuel 1, 000  00 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  10  per  cent 3, 716  10 

$40, 866  10 

A  good  channel  containing  nine  feet  of  water  could  be  made  for  the 
sam  of  $40,866.10,  but,  as  I  stated  before,  the  business  done  upon  the 
river  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  appropriate  the  amount  of 
money  required  to  improve  the  channel. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  BUENEY, 
Assistant  Unffineer  in  charge  of  Survey. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  J.  H.  Simpson, 

Colonel  of  Engineers^  United  States  Army^  MobiUy  Ala, 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Mobile^  Alabama^  April  6,  1872. 

CiENEBAL  :  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Burney,  on  his  examination  of  Choctawhatchee  Eiver,  Florida, 
authorized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1871. 

This  report  shows  that  vessels  drawing  less  than  nine  feet  of  water 
can  pass  eastward  from  Pensacola  Bay,  through  Santa  Eosa  Sound,  for 
a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles.  Leaving  the  sound,  they  enter  what  is 
commonly  called  '^The  Narrows,"  ten  miles  in  length  and  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  mile  wide,  in  which  there  is  a  depth  of  only  from 
four  to  five  feet  of  water.  The  channel  in  these  narrows  is  very  dif- 
ficult of  navigation  from  the  number  of  bars  to  be  met,  and,  on  account 
of  their  shifting  character,  is  represented  as  not  being  susceptible  of 
permanent  improvement. 

About  four  miles  above  the  Narrows  there  is  a  narrow  outlet  to  the 
Golf,  called  East  Pass,  having  a  depth  of  five  feet  of  water  on  the 
bar,  but  which,  on  account  of  the  violent  action  of  the  sea,  is  very  sel- 
dom used. 

All  merchandise  intended  for  ascending  the  Choctawhatchee  Eiver  is 
obliged  to  be  reshipped  in  barges,  propelled  by  poles,  at  a  small  town 
call^  Freeport,  five  miles  up  Le  Grand  Bayou.  This  is  a  place  at  the 
present  time  of  considerable  importance,  on  account  of  having  direct 
communication  with  New  Orleans  and  Pensacola  by  means  of  several 
schooners,  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  tons  burden,  besides  occasional  steam- 
boats. It  is  represented  as  unsuitable  as  a  depot  for  transshipment  of 
merchandise  on  account  of  its  situation,  causing  the  barges  running  on 
the  river  to  be  poled  an  unnecessary  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  This  is 
caused  by  all  land  suitable  for  a  depot  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  being 
held  by  the  General  Government  for  the  pur})ose  of  obtaining  timber 
for  the  Navy ;  although  from  all  the  information  which  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  land  is  pronounced  totally  unfit  for  this  purpose. 

Neither  the  means  nor  the  time  before  the  winter  fioods  admitting  of 
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an  accurate  survey  of  the  river,  in  accordance  with  my  instructions,, 
only  such  an  examination  of  it,  from  its  mouth  to  Geneva,  the  present 
head  of  navigation,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles^  was 
made,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  predicate  estimates  for  its  improvement 

The  result  of  this  examination  shows  that  there  is  available  at  all 
times  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Geneva  at  least  eight  feet  of 
water,  three  feet  more  than  can  be  carried  through  "  The  Narrows"  at 
the  east  end  of  Santa  Eosa  Sound,  and  that  the  obstructions  consist 
principally  of  snags,  sawyers,  overhanging  trees,  two  wrecks  of  steam- 
boats. Another  source  of  difficulty  arises  from  the,  in  some  instances, 
tortuous  direction  of  the  channel.  The  improvements  therefore  pro- 
posed are  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  mentioned,  and  the  straight- 
ening of  the  channel  in  places. 

Mr.  Burney  submits  three  estimates.  The  first,  amounting  to  $08,716.80. 
contemplates  a  thorough  improvement  of  the  river ;  but  the  present 
commerce,  in  his  opinion,  will  not  justify  so  large  an  appropriation  by 
Congress. 

The  second,  amounting  to  $52,291.20,  contemplates  not  so  exhaustive 
an  improvement,  but  one  which  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  present 
and  prospectiv^e  requirements  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  third  estimate,  amounting  to  $34,332,  is  for  the  removal  of  ob- 
structions which  make  the  navigation  of  the  river  both  difficult  and 
dangerous,  even  for  the  amount  of  trade  done  on  it  at  the  present  time. 
This  amount  is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  car- 
ried on  the  river  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  believed  this  extent  of 
improvement  will  be  sufficient  for  at  least  five  years  to  come. 

As  tlie  report  shows  that  the  value  of  the  available  timber  of  com- 
merce along  the  river  is  estimated  from  $50,400,000  to  $144,000,000, 
depending  upon  the  distance  in  which  it  can  be  profitably  hauled,  and 
the  value  of  the  business  done  during  the  past  year,  was  as  much  as 
$284,000,  I  respectfully  recommend  an  appropriation  by  Congress  of 
the  least  amount  estimated  by  Mr.  Burney  for  improving  the  river,  and 
which  the  present  amount  of  trade  demands,  namely  $34,332. 

Mr.  Burney  took  repeated  cross-sections  of  the  river  during  his  exam- 
ination, all  of  which  have  been  mapped,  and,  with  the  other  information 
obtained  by  him,  have  been  placed  on  file  in  this  office  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  SIMPSON, 
Colonel  of  Unghieers,  United  States  Anny. 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  United  States  Army ^  Washington.  D.  C. 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Mobile^  Alabama  J  April  6, 1872. 
General.:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  dated  the  11th  of 
November,  1871,  placing  me  in  charge  of  the  examination  and  survey 
of  the  Choctawhatchee  River,  Florida,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
after  makiug  the  necessary  arrangements,  myself  and  assistant, 
William  S.  Simpson,  left  Mobile,  November  14,  1871,  on  board  lAe 
United  States  lighthouse  schooner  Florida,  arriving  in  Pensaoola 
November  17,  when  I  at  once  commenced  to  carry  out  the  first  part 
of  your  instructions,  viz:  You  will  first  make  an  examination,  and  in 
this  connection  you  will  consult  such  persons  as  you  can  find  who  may 
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be  acqiiaiuted  with  the  nature  of  the  obstractions,  and  get  their  views 
aa  to  the  best  manner  of  removing  them.  Ypa  will  also  obtain  all  the 
information  xK>S8ible  as  to  the  present  commerce  of  the  river,  and  the 
probable  effect  of  any  improvement  on  its  increase;  also,  the  character 
and  resources  of  the  country  bordering  on  it  and  its  tributaries.  The 
results,of  this  examination  you  will  transmit  to  this  office  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  improvements  as  may  be 
suggested  by  your  examination. 

Also,  your  verbal  instructions  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible, 
without  any  unnecessary  delay,  respecting  the  navigation  of  Santa 
Rosa  Sound  and  Ghoctawhatchee  Bay. 

From  the  above  instructions  and  the  data  in  ray  possession,  I  submit 
the  following  report: 

Pensacola  is  situated  on  the  Pensacola  Bay,  twelve  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  the  county  of  Escambia,  Florida,  and  is  the  only  port  for 
all  exports  and  imports  ascending  and  descending  the  Ghoctawhatchee 
River.  It  contains  a  population  of  3,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a'thriving 
commercial  town,  and  naturally  interested  in  any  improvements  that 
may  be  made  upon  the  river.  Seven  miles  down  the  bay  is  the  town 
of  Warrington,  which  contains  the  United  States  navy-yard,  and  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  southern  coast. 

Lieaving  Pensacola,  we  pass  into  the  Santa  Bosa  Sound,  which  is 
about  twenty  six  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide,  and  contains  a  depth 
of  water,  as  shown  by  Coast  Survey  charts,  of  from  seven  to  ten  feet.  It 
is  divided  from  the  Gulf  by  a  long,  narrow  island  of  sand,  called  Santa 
Rosa.  Leaving  the  sound,  we  enter  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Narrows,  ten  miles  in  length  and  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  mile 
wide,  having  a  depth  of  from  four  to  five  feet  of  water.  It  is  very 
difficult  of  navigation,  on  account  of  the  numerous  shifting  sand-bars, 
and  is  not  susceptible  of  permanent  improvement  on  account  of  the 
changing  nature  of  the  bottom.  Passing  on,  we  enter  the  Ghoctaw- 
hatchee Bay,  which  is  about  forty  miles  long,  seven  miles  wide,  and 
contains  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  all  navigable  purposes.  About 
four  miles  above  the  Narrows,  there  is  a  narrow  outlet  to  the  Gulf, 
called  East  Pass,  having  a  depth  of  five  feet  of  water  on  the  bar;  but 
which,  on  account  of  the  violent  action  of  the  sea,  is  very  seldom  used. 

All  merchandise  intended  for  ascending  the  Ghoctawhatchee  River  is 
obliged  to  be  reshipped  at  a  small  town  called  Freeport.  To  arrive  at 
this  place,  we  leave  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  about  three  miles  from 
the  month  of  the  Ghoctawhatchee  River,  and  enter  Le  Grange  Bayou, 
and  ascend  for  a  distance  of  five  miles,  before  arriving  at  Freeport. 
This  is  a  small  place,  containing  five  stores  and  about  one  hundred  in- 
habitants. It  is  a  place  at  the  present  time  of  considerable  importance, 
on  account  of  having  direct  communication  with  New  Orleans  and  Pen- 
sacola, by  means  of  several  schooners  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  tons 
burden,  besides  occasional  steamboats. 

Freeport,  as  a  depot  for  the  transshipment  of  merchandise  intended  for 
ascending  the  Ghoctawhatchee  River,  is  entirely  unsuitable,  on  account 
of  its  situation,  causing  the  barges  running  on  the  river  to  travel  an 
unnecessary  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  This  is  caused  by  all  land  suita- 
ble for  a  depot  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  being  held  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  timber  for  naval  purposes, 
although,  from  all  the  information  I  could  obtain,  the  land  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  held. 

On  reaching  the  river,  I  determined,  with  your  sanction,  as  neither 
the  means  nor  the  time  were  sufficient  to  make  an  accurate  survey,  to 
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commence  at  the  mouth  and  proceed  np  the  river,  taking  as  many  sec, 
tions  of  the  same,  and  as  fall  notes  of  the  physical  features  of  the  valley, 
and  the  difiiculties  to  be  overcome,  as  was  possible  under  the  circum 
stances. 

The  principal  mode  of  navigation  adopted  on  the  Choctawhatchee 
Biver  is  by  barges,  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  burden,  drawing  from  four  to 
five  feet  of  water,  and  propelled  by  poles  upward  of  thirty  feet  long ; 
the  barges  carrying  from  six  to  ten  polemen,  and  making  from  two 
to  three  miles  per  hour,  generally  accomplishing  the  round  trip  from 
Geneva  to  Freeport  and  back,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  in  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  days.  A  very  rapid  current  is  met 
with  in  ascending  the  river,  which  takes  from  ten  to  twelve  days  to 
surmount ;  while,  in  returning,  the  barge  drifts  with  the  current  in  from 
three  to  four  days,  from  Geneva,  the  head  of  navigation,  to  Freeport 

Entering  the  river  from  the  bay,  I  find  it  has  seven  mouths,  forming 
a  connection  with  the  main  river  at  a  distance  from  the  bay  of  from 
seven  to  ten  miles.  We  carefully  examined  the  moutlis,  and  find  the 
one  commonly  used,  called  Mitchell's  River,  to  be  the  one  at  present  best 
adapted  for  commercial  puri)oses.  Passing  up  the  river,  we  find  each 
side  of  the  same  composed  of  low,  swampy  marshes,  covered  with  a 
thick  undergrowth,  interspersed  with  cypress  timber,  of  good  quality, 
easily  obtainable,  and  for  which  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand in  the  market.  This  swamp  continues  on  each  side  of  the  river 
for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  with  occasional  small  bluffs  or  ham- 
mocks, generally  covered  with  young  t)ine.  At  a  distance  from  three 
to  four  miles  from  the  river  is  the  country  known  as  piny  woods,  from 
which  could  be  obtained  a  large  supply  of  first-class  pine  lumber. 

As  shown  by  plan,  the  first  tributary  of  any  importance  is  East  River, 
which  runs  for  about  twenty  miles  in  the  country  and  again  joins  the 
river.  This  stream  traverses  a  good  lumber  district,  partly  settled.  It 
is  sometimes  used  by  the  barges  in  ascending,  in  preference  to  the  main 
river,  on  account  of  the  current  not  being  so  swift  The  next  tributary 
is  Cypress  Creek,  which  is  suitable  for  rafting  lumber  for  a  distance  of 
ten  miles,  of  which  there  is  a  large  supply.  The  next  tributary  is 
Holmes  Creek,  a  stream  of  considerable  importance,  and  navigable  for 
fifty  miles  to  Vernon,  the  county-seat  of  Washington  County,  running 
through  a  good  timber  district,  partly  settled,  and  from  which  are  ex- 
ported lumber,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  &c. 

There  are  several  small  tributaries,  as  shown  by  plan,  traversing  good 
timber-land,  from  which  lumber  can  be  readily  obtained. 

Up  to  this  point,  one  hundred  miles  from  the  bay,  there  are  very  few 
settlements,  and  not  much  land  near  the  river  under  cultivation.  Pass- 
ing upward,  the  banks  of  the  river  materially  change,  becoming  higher 
and  covered  on  each  side  with  pine  timber. 

At  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  up  the  river  is  sit- 
uated Cerro  Gordo,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Hewitt's  Bluff.  It  is 
the  county-seat  of  Holmes  County,  and  contains  about  twenty-five  in- 
habitants, two  stores,  and  two  dwelling-houses.  It  formerly  bad  a 
court-house,  jail,  clerk's  office,  &c.,  but  about  twelve  months  ago  they 
were  burned  down,  and  the  court  is  now  held  in  the  open  woods. 

About  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  we 
arrive  at  Geneva,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  the  present  head  of  naviga- 
tion. At  this  point  the  Pea  Biver  enters  the  Choctawhatchee  Biver. 
This  stream  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  for  about  one  hundred  miles, 
through  the  counties  of  Geneva,  Coffee,  Dale,  Pike,  and  Barbour,  and 
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traverses  one  of  tbe  best  timber  districts  of  the  State,  from  which  at 
present  nearly  all  the  lumber  descending  the  river  is  obtained. 

From  this  point  the  Choctawhatchee  Biver  runs  in  a  northeasterly  di- 
rection for  about  sixty  miles,  passing  through  the  counties  of  Geneva, 
Dale,  and  Henry. 

Thirty  miles  above  Geneva,  on  the  Choctawhatchee  River,  is  situated 
the  town  of  Fewton,  in  the  county  of  Dale,  at  which  place  a  company 
has  lately  been  formed  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  river  be- 
tween the  two  places. 

The  town  of  Geneva  was  originally  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  containing  about  500  in- 
habitants; but  during  the  year  1861  it  was  destroyed  by  a  freshet,  leav- 
ing only  three  houses  of  the  original  number  standing.  The  present 
town  is  situated  in  the  forks  formed  by  the  Choctawhatchee  and  Pea 
liivers,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  their  junction,  in  the  county 
of  Geneva,  and  is  about  one  hundred  miles  southeast  of  Montgomery, 
and  about  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  railway  station.  It 
shows  signs  of  considerable  vigor  and  enterprise,  contains  about  two 
handred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  six  stores,  court-house,  church,  post- 
office,  hotel,  &c.,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  erected  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  Previous  to  the  year  1861,  a  large  tract  of  country,  em- 
bracing the  counties  of  Dale,  Geneva,  Coffee,  Barbour,  and  Henry,  m  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  Washington,  Walton,  and  Holmes  Counties,  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  depended  on  the  river  as  the  only  outlet  by  which 
their  produce  could  reach  the  market,  but,  since  the  completion  of  the 
Mobile  and  Montgomery  Railroad,  a  large  portion  of  this  country,  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  has,  by  this  means,  found  another  outlet  for  it«  trade ; 
but  should  the  navigation  on  the  river  be  improved,  owing  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  water-carriage  over  rail,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of 
this  produce,  especially  cotton,  would  again  use  the  river  as  a  means  of 
transportation  to  market. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  railroad  facilities  in  the  State  of  Florida  the 
counties  in  this  State,  mentioned  above,  are  still  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  river  as  a  means  of  transportation.  The  following  tables  will  show 
their  area,  resources,  &c. 

State  of  Florida, 


1 

Areaa,  sqaare  miles. 

1 

Taxable  wealth. 

Acres  under  cnltira- 

tiOD. 

1 

1870 
1870 

WMhington 1,100 

Wilt<m: 1,480 

Holmes 7SM) 

3,303 
3,041 
1,572 

1279.634 
243. 611 
157, 201 

5,563 
2,1!7 
1,050 

Totil 3,300 

6.915 

680,446 

8,730 

Keaoorceii. 


?Lamber,   eotton,  •ngar^oaae, 
i     produce,  &c. 
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Areas,  sqnare  miles.     | 

StaU 

1 

;  of  Alabama, 

1 

Coanties. 

Taxable  wealth. 

i 

<            ! 

Reeonra 

1870 

Dale 

11,239 
2.951 
6.176 
29,311 
17,423 
14,160 

$757,600 

132,602 

293,569 

2,392.655 

1, 139. 181 

942.665 

57,729 
23,  514 
180.076 
39,845 
282,892 
240.939 

1870 

Geneva 

1870 

Coffee 

Lumber,  cotton. 

1870 

Barbour  

produce,  dtc. 

1870 

Pike 

1870 

Henrv 

Total 

61.260 

5.658,272 

1. 189. 995 

ini|Ear-€ 


Of  the  resources  mentioned  above,  the  lumber  is  of  the  greatest 
value  and  importance.  From  information  collected  from  merchants  aod 
others  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  from  testimony  given  in  the 
United  States  courts  respecting  land-claims,  we  find  that  the  lowest  esti- 
mate given  is  that  lumber  can  be  profitably  hauled  a  distance  of  thT«e 
and  a  half  miles,  and  the  lowest  average  per  acre  throughout  tbe  entire 
water-frontage  is  five  trees  per  acre,  which,  when  squar^  and  delivered 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  have  a  value  of  nine  dollars  for  each  piece  of 
timber.  1  estimate  the  water-frontage  of  the  Choctawhatchee  Biver 
and  its  tributaries,  calculating  both  sides  of  the  river,  to  be,  at  tbe 
lowest  estimate,  five  hundred  miles,  which  would  give  the  following 
figures : 

Length  ot  water-frontage 500 

Distance  profitable  to  haul ^ 

Number  of  square  miles 1, 750 

Number  of  acres  per  square  mile 640 

Number  of  acres  available 1, 120, 000 

Trees  per  acre 6 

_— ^..-.^ 

Trees  available 5, 600, 000 

Value  of  each  tree  available  when  delivered  at  the  month 

of  the  river |9 

— ^ — I 

Total  value  of  trees $50, 400, 000 

— ' 

Note. — By  one  of  the  largest  firms  now  engaged  in  obtaining  lombej 
from  the  river  this  average  is  made  considerably  larger,  calculating  tha 
it  is  profitable  to  haul  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  placing  the  avera^ 
number  of  trees  at  ten  per  acre.    This  would  give  the  following  figures 

Length  of  wdi:er-frontnge Sffi 

Distance  profitable  to  haul I 

Number  of  square  miles 2, 

Number  of  acres  per  square  mile 
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Number  of  acres  available 1^  GOO,  000 

Trees  per  acre 10 


Trees  available 

Value  delivered  mouth  of  the  river. 


16,000,000 
$9 


Total  value  of  trees $144, 000, 000 

Taking  a  mean  average  of  the  two,  which,  I  think,  will  form  a  fair 
estimate,  the  total  value  of  timber  available  would  be  $97,200,000. 

From  careful  inquiries,  I  find  that  the  following  statistics  will  show 
the  amount  of  business  done  on  the  river  during  the  past  year : 

Value. 

Cotton,  600  bales,  at  $80  per  bale $48, 000  00 

Lumber,  14,000  logs,  at  $9  per  log 126, 000  00 

Produce  descending  the  river,  including  corn,  sugar- 
cane, &c 20, 000 

Value  of  merchandise  ascending  the  river,  estimated  at 

30  barge-loads,  at  the  value  of  $3,000  per  barge 90, 000 


00 


00 


Total 284, 000  00 

The  following  table  of  observations  of  the  thermometer  shows  the 
highest  and  lowest  temperature  each  day  during  the  following  dates: 


i 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

13 


Date. 


1871. 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  83 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  27 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  1 
Dec  2 
Dec.  3 
Dec.     4 


Day  of  week. 


Monday 

Taesduy 

Wedne«day. 
Thureday . . . 

Friday 

Satarday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Taesday 

WednoNday . 
Thnrsday... 

Friday 

Satorday  .... 

Sunday ...... 

Monday  


bA 

1 

1 

I  a 

3 

0 
^ 

^- 

^- 

16 

56 

38 

17 

54 

36 

18 

56 

36 

19 

60 

45 

20 

70 

60 

31 

B-i 

70 

22 

80 

72 

23 

82 

68 

24 

70 

56 

25 

70 

40 

2G 

58 

40 

27 

56 

40 

28 

68 

60 

29 

68 

38 

30 

Date. 


1871. 
Dec  5 
Dec  6 
Dec  7 
Dec  8 
Dec  9 
Dec  10 
Dec  11 
Dec  12 
Dec  13 
Dec  14 
Dec  15 
Dec  16 
Dec  17 
Dec  18 
Dec   19 


Day  of  week. 


Taesday 

Wednesday . 
Thursday... 

Friday 

Saturday  ... 

Sunday  

Monday 

Tuenday 

Wednesday . 

ThnriMlay 

Friday 

Salnraay 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 


^- 

78 
94 
84 
95 
75 
83 
76 
96 
46 
48 
76 
76 
78 
80 


Deg, 
28 
24 
44 

46 
46 
50 
31 
31 
49 
41 
41 
28 
48 
46 
46 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  thermometer  was  the 
highest  on  the  13th  of  December,  being  ninety-six  degrees ;  the  lowest 
on  December  6th,  being  twenty-four  degrees,  or  eight  degrees  below 
freezing-point;  and  that  the  greatest  variation  in  temperature  in  one 
day  was  on  the  latter  date,  being  a  variation  of  fifty-four  degrees. 

Carefully  reviewing  the  information  obtained,  I  find  that  this  is 
comparatively  a  new  country,  and  what  is  bringing  it  into  importance 
is  the  valuable  timber-land  through  which  the  river  ruits. 

Pensacola,  one  of  the  largest  himber  exporting  ports  •  on  the  southern 
coast,  is  greatly  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  Choctawhatchee 
River,  for  the  reason  that  the  lumber  on  the  banks  of  the  Escambia 
River,  from  which  it  has  hitherto  drawn  its  largest  supplies,  is  becoming 
exhausted,  and  on  account  of  the  long  land  carriage  and  its  conse- 
quent increase  of  expense,  is  now  causing  the  merchants  of  that  city  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  almost  inexhaustible  and  comparatively 
cheap  timber  regions  of  the  Choctawhatchee. 
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The  shipments  from  this  river  during  the  past  year  are  only  the  com- 
mencement of  a  basiness  that  will  no  doubt  be,  at  no  distant  date,  of 
very  great  importance,  and  which  would  be  greatly  facilitated  provided 
that  proper  improvements  were  made,  so  as  to  allow  this  lumber  to  be 
rafted  down  the  river  with  less  expense,  diflSculty,  and  danger. 

I  also  find  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  commercial  im- 
provement of  the  liver  is  the  large  area  of  land  on  its  banks  reserved 
•for  naval  purposes  by  the  General  Government ;  which  land,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  is  pronounced  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
held.  On  account  of  this  reservation,  not  even  a  site  for  a  depot  for  the 
transshipment  of  goods,  brought  by  sailing-vessels,  can  be  obtained  at 
its  mouth,  compelling  the  reshipment  of  all  goods  intended  for  the  river 
at  the  village  of  Freeport;  thus  causing  sixteen  miles  of  extra  travel- 
ing, both  difficult  and  dangerous  for  barges  built  for  boating  on  the 
river.  As  this  is  of  great  importance  to  merchants  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  trade  of  the  river,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
this  subject  should  be  inquired  into  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  that 
the  land,  of  no  value  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  held,  be  thrown  upon 
the  market  and  sold  to  private  parties. 

The  result  of  our  examination  of  the  Choctawhatchee  Biver,  from  its 
mouth  to  Geneva,  the  present  head  of  navigation,  a  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  shows  that  there  is  available,  at  all  times 
within  this  distance,  at  least  eight  feet  of  water,  three  feet  more  than 
can  be  carried  through  the  Narrows  at  the  east  end  of  Santa  Eosa  Sound, 
before  referred  to,  and  that  the  obstructions  consist  principally  of  snags, 
sawyers,  overhanging  trees,  wrecks  of  steamboats.  Another  source  of 
difficulty  arises  from  the,  in  some  instances,  very  tortuous  direction  of 
the  channel.  The  improvements  therefore  proposed  are  the  removal  of 
the  obstructions  above  specified  and  the  straightening  of  the  channel. 

I  submit  three  estimates  for  those  improvements,  depending  upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  they  shall  be  executed. 

Estimates  of  cost  of  removing  the  obstructions  to  navigation  in  the  Choe- 
tawhatchee  River ^  from  Geneva^  Alabama^  to  the  point  where  the  same 
empties  into  Clioctatchatchee  Bay^  Florida. 

FIKST    ESTIMATE. 

To  2  snag-boats,  tackle,  and  appnrtenanoes  complete,  at  |3,000 $6, 000  00 

To  steam  tow-boat  and  flat-boate  attending  tbe  same,  incladiog  expense  of 

working  snag-boats  6  months,  at  ^,000  per  month 30,000  00 

To  cntting  and  removing  oyerhanging  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  riv^,  00 

men,  6  months,  at  $45  per  man  per  month 16,800  00 

To  2  foremen,  at  $100  each  per  monfch,  6  months 1,200  00 

To  sabsistence  for  62  men  6  months,  at  $12  each  per  month 4, 464  00 

To  removing  wrecks  of  steamers  Boston  and  8th  of  January 2, 000  00 

To  dredging,  excavating  40,000  cubic  yards,  at  50  cents ^ 20,000  OO 

To  excavating  aOO  cubic  yards  solid  rock,  at  $3 2,400  0^ 

82,264  00 
To  engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 16,458  80 

Amount 98,716  80 

SECOND  ESTIMATE. 

To  1  sna^-boat,  tackle  and  appurtenances  complete,  at  $3,000 |3, 000  00 

To  working  the  same,  including  expense  of  attending  tug-boat  and  flat- 
boat  Smonths,  at  $3,000  per  month 24,000  00 

To  cntting  and  removing  overhanging  trees  from  banks  of  river,  30  men  8 
months,  at  $45  per  month  per  man 10,800  00 

To  1  foreman  8  months,  at  $100 800  00 
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To  BubsiBtence  for  31  men  8  months,  at  |12  per  month  each (2, 976  00 

To  removing  wreckB  of  steamers  Boston  and  bth  of  January 2, 000  00 

43,576  00 
To  engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 8,715  20 

Amount 52,281  20 

THIRD   KSTIMATE, 

To  1  snag-boat,  tackle  and  appurtenances  complete $2, 500  00 

To  working  same,  including  expense  of  attending    tug  and  flat-boat  5 

months,  at  $3,000  per  month 15,000  00 

To  removing  overhanging  trees  from  river-banks,  30  men  5  months,  at  $45 

per  month  per  man 6,750  00 

To  1  superintendent  5  months,  at  $100  per  month 500  00 

To  subsisting  31  men  5  months,  at  $12  per  month  per  man 1, 860  00 

To  removing  wrecks  of  steamers  Boston  and  8th  of  January 2. 000  00 

28,610  00 
To  engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 5, 722  00 

Amount 34,332  00 

The  first  of  these  estimates  contemplates  a  thorough  and  complete 
improvement  of  the  river,  but  the  present  commerce  of  the  river  is  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  me  in  recommending  to  you  to  ask 
the  General  Government  to  expend  so  large  an  amount  of  money. 

The  second  estimate  contemplates  not  so  exhaustive  an  improvement, 
but  which,  if  applied,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  requirements  of  the 
present  and  prospective  trade  for  many  years  to  come.  I  leave  to  your 
greater  experience  to  say  if  from  the  figures,  data,  and  statistics  which  I 
have  furnished,  you  could  consider  the  river  of  sufficient  commercial 
importance  to  recommend  the  Government  to  appropriate  the  amount 
required. 

The  third  estimate  is  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  which* make  the 
navigation  of  the  river  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  even  for  the  amount 
of  trade  done  on  it  at  the  present  time.  The  amount  called  for  by  the 
estimate  is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  carried 
on  the  river  during  the  past  year,  and  I  estimate  the  improvement  would 
be  safficient  for  all  purposes  for  at  least  five  years  to  come.  This  would 
reduce  the  percentage  on  value  of  goods  carried  during  the  time  to  2 
per  cent,  which  would  only  be  a  moderate  rate  of  insurance,  and  would 
also  naturally  tend  to  the  increase  of  business,  especially  that  which  is 
looked  forward  to  in  that  district  with  so  much  interest — the  develop- 
ment of  the  lumber  trade.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
increase  alone  will  be  many  times  greater  than  the  amount  necessary  to 
pay  for  the  required  improvements.  I  would  therefore  respectfully 
recommend  that  this  amount  should  be  expended  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  for  the  present  improvement  of  the  river. 

In  conclusion  I  would  state  that  my  information  has  been  obtained 
from  the  most  reliable  sources,  and  may  be  considered  correct. 

I  have  also  to  thank  the  merchants  and  others  upon  the  river  for  their 
courtesies  and  hospitality  extended  toward  myself  and  assistant,  and 
for  the  facilities  afforded  us  in  obtaining  our  information  respecting  the 
commerce  of  the  river. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOSEPH  BURNBY, 
Assistant  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  Examination  and 
Survey  of  the  Choctawhatchee  River. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  J.  H.  Simpson, 

Colonel  of  Engineers^  United  States  Artnyj  MohilCj  Alaiama. 
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LETTER 

FBOM 

THE    SECRETARY    OF    WAR, 

COMM13NICATINO, 

Imeompliance  tcith  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Ist  instant ^  a  report  of 
ike  board  of  engineers^  relative  to  the  improvement  of  Mobile  Harbor. 


ApfirL  19,  1872. — Referred  to  the  Comniittee  on  Conimerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Depaetment,  April  18, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  haa  the  honor  to  send  to  the  United  States 
Senate  copy  of  a  report  of  Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson,  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
^eers,  dated  Mobile,  March  22, 1872,  relative  to  the  improvement  of 
Mobile  Harbor,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  report  of  a  board  of  engineers, 
^MA  February  14, 1872,  upon  the  same  subject,  which  were  called  for 
by  Senate  resolution  of  the  1st  instant. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 
Secretary  of  War. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington^  D.  C,  April  17, 1872. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  following  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 

CTnited   States  of  April  1,  1872,  viz :  *'  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be 

reqnected  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  a  copy  of  the  communication  of 

General  J.  H.  Simpson,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  United  States  Army,  of 

date  Mobile,  March  22, 1872,  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  Mobile 

Harbor  ;  also,  a  copy  of  the  report  of  a  board  of  engineers,  of  date  Feb- 

mary  14, 1872,  relating  to  the  same  subject,  and  any  other  information 

in   bis   x^ssession  in  relation  to  the  subject,"  I  beg  leave  to  transmit 

tierewitb  copies  of  the  reports  referred  to,  viz,  report  of  the  board  of 

engineers  on  the  improvement  of  Mobile  Harbor,  dated  February  14, 

1872,  and  report  of  Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson  on  same  subject,  dated  March 

t3, 1872. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  engineers,  dated  February  14, 1872,  has 
>eeu  printed  by  the  House  of  llepresentatives,  Ex.  Doc.  215,  Forty- 
*concl  Congress,  second  session. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
lion.  yv.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Mobile,  Alabama,  February  14, 1872. 
General:    The  board  of  engineers  constituted  by  the  following 
order : 

f  Special  Orders  No.  4.~Extract.l 

Headquartkrs  Corps  of  ENGiNEERi$, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  6, 1872. 
I.  A  board  of  engineers,  to  consist  of  Colonel  J.  H.  Simpson,  Corps  of  Engineers ; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Z.  B.  Tower,  Corps  of  Engineers ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  G.  Wright, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  will  convene  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  on  January  20,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Mobile.  In 
connection  therewith  the  board  will  examine  the  projects  of  the  "  board  for  the  im- 

Srovement  of  the  river,  harbor,  and  bay  of  Mobile,  organized  under  authority  of  the 
tate  of  Alabama,"  and  report  their  views  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  works  pro- 
jected by  that  board  upon  the  operations  now  being  carried  on  by  the  United  States 
for  the  improvement  of  Mobile  Harbor,  and  upon  those  proposed  by  the  plan  they  may 
submit  for  its  improvement,  and  what  modifications,  if  any,  should  bo  made  in  the 
projects  of  the  State  board. 

Captain  A.  N.  Damrell,  Corps  of  Engineers,  will  act  as  recorder  of  the  board. 

•  •  »  »  ff  «  #' 

By  command  of  Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys : 

JNO.  G.  PARKE, 
Major  of  Engincert. 

met  at  the  city,  of  Mobile,  February  3,  instant,  the  earliest  day  practi- 
cable, all  the  members,  with  the  recorder,  being  present.  They  continued 
their  sessions  from  day  to  day,  examining  maps  of  the  river  and  bay  of 
Mobile,  and  projected  plans  for  their  improvement,  and  such  reports  of 
boards  and  of  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  were  at  hand,  vis- 
iting the  localities  of  interest  connected  with  the  projected  plans  of 
improvement,  viz :  The  inner  harbor  of  Mobile,  Choctaw  Pass  and  Bar, 
the  lines  of  channel  obstructions,  and  Dog  Eiver  Bar  as  far  as  the  an- 
chorage of  the  upper  fleet,  causing  soundings  to  be  made  and  specimens 
of  the  bottom  to  be  procured  whenever  thought  necessary ;  and  further 
seeking  information  from  other  sources  as  to  the  condition  of  the  bars 
and  the  depth  of  the  water  thereon,  as  well  as  in  the  channels,  for  the 
past  forty  years.  On  application  to  the  "  board  of  improvement  of  the 
river,  harbor,  and  bay  of  Mobile,  organized  under  authority  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,"  they  were  courteously  furnished  with  their  projected 
plans  of  improvement,  with  explanations  of  the  same,  both  verbal  and 
in  writing,  by  their  engineer.  General  Braxton  Bragg;  and  they  now 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  as  required  by  the  fore- 
going order  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  giving  their  views  as  to  the  method 
of  improvement  of  the  channels  of  approach  to  the  city  of  Mobile 
and  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  works  projected  by  the  "  board  of 
improvement  of  the  river,  harbor,  and  bay  of  Mobile"  upon  the  opera- 
tions now  in  progress  and  upon  those  still  necessary  to  open  the  chan- 
nel-way, as  proposed  by  the  General  Government.  • 

REPORT. 

The  inner  harbor  of  Mobile  is  properly  the  anchorage  in  the  Mobile 
Kiver,  extending  northward  from  its  mouth  at  Choctaw  Bar.  This  river 
opens  into  the  bay  of  Mobile,  which  extends  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  south  to  Dauphin  Island  and  Mobile  Point  This  bay  or 
basin  is,  for  the  greater  part,  shoal ;  and  it  is  this  shoalness  to  so  great 
an  extent  southward  from  the  mouth  of  Mobile  Biver  that  constitutes  the 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  and  preserving  the  requisite  depth  of 
water  on  the  line  of  approach  to  the  city  from  the  anchorage  below. 

At  this  date  21  feet  depth  at  mean  low  water  is  maintained  on  the 
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outer  bar  and  in  the  "lowerfleet"  roadstead,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Mobile,  while  13-foot  draught  can  ascend  the  bay  to  the  ''upper 
fleet,"  opposite  Dog  Kiver,  about  nine  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of 
Mobile.  River.  The  water  shoals  gradually  from  this  13-foot  curve  to 
Dog  River  Bar,  where  its  least  depth  in  the  channel,  three  miles  distant 
from  Choctaw  Bar,  is  but  9  feet,  deepening  again  above  to  10  feet  till 
the  lower  line  of  obstructions  is  reached.  From  this  point  to  the  upper 
obstructions  the  direct  channel  and  that  of  Spanish  River  show  a  least 
depth  of  12  feet,  the  latter  river,  however,  having  a  greater  depth 
tJirongh  the  larger  portion  of  its  length,  while  the  former  shoaled  at 
Choctaw  Bar  to  7J  feet  at  mean  low  water  before  the  excavations  now 
in  progress  were  commenced.  The  want  of  hydrographic  charts  of  Mo- 
bile Bay  (none  prior  to  1852  being  before  this  board)  prevents  us  from 
ascertaining  the  earlier  condition  of  the  channels  of  approach  to  the  city 
and  of  the  exterior  bars  further  than  can  be  derived  from  the  testimony 
of  Captain  John  Grant,  a  well-known  and  intelligent  citizen  of  this  place, 
of  large  personal  experience,  having  been  engaged  on  works  of  harb* 
and  channel  improvements  for  the  past  forty-five  years,  and  residing  in 
ibis  vicinity  for  the  greater  part  of  that  period.  By  his  testimony  the 
outer  or  Dog  River  Bar  does  not  vary  essentially,  having  maintained 
from  8  to  9  feet  depth  of  water  over  its  shoalest  part  since  his  arrival 
at  this  place  in  1826,  while  Choctaw  Bar  gradually  shoals  from  year  to 
year,  but  very  slowly.  The  greatest  depth  of  water  on  this  bar  being 
but  oj  feet  in  1828-'29,  it  wa«  then  dredged  to  give  a  channel-way  of  8 
feet  at  mean  low  tide,  which  was  again  deepened  by  the  same  process 
in  1838-'39  to  10  feet;  but  having  been  left  without  further  care  for  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  was  found,  in  1870,  to  have  but  7^  feet  depth. 
Southerly  and  southeast  winds,  it  is  believed,  create  a  wash  in  Garrow's 
Bend  that  moves  the  sands  of  that  shore  around  Choctaw  Point,  caus- 
ing the  shoaling  of  the  waters  southeasterly  from  that  point  and  on 
Choctaw  Bar,  and  gradually  filling  Choctaw  Pass.  Some  forty  sam- 
ples of  the  bottom  soil  were  procured  from  the  pass  and  bar,  and  from 
various  portions  on  the  shoals  to  the  west,  and  from  Garrow's  Bend, 
which  seemed  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  shoaling  process,  both  in 
the  pass  and  on  the  bar,  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  accumulations 
drifted  from  the  bend,  and  that  jettees  might  be  advantageously  placed 
along  that  shore  to  prevent  this  drift,  the  river,  doubtless,  deposits 
some  of  its  silt,  as  the  waters  at  its  mouth  widen;  but  if  the  sand-drift 
from  the  bend  can  be  eft'ectually  checked,  the  shoaling  process  on  the 
bar  will  probably  be  much  less  rapid  than  at  present.  Our  opinion,  in 
this  respect,  dift'ers  from  that  of  the  board  of  1860. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  channel  of  approach  from  the  anchor- 
age of  the  bay  to  the  inner  harbor  of  Mobile,  and  the  two  obstructing 
bars  to  this  passage,  and  pointed  out  (what  is  apparent  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  chart  of  Mobile  Bay)  that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its 
improvement  arises  from  its  being  merged  or  lost  in  the  waters  of  a  wide 
shoal  bay  extending  southward  about  twenty-five  miles  before  gaining 
a  depth  of  18  feet,  this  board  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  problem 
before  them  does  not  promise  an  easy  or  entirely  satisfactory  solution, 
or,  at  least,  one  that  will  give,  in  a  strict  sense,  a  permanent  improve- 
ment. 

Such  a  channel  or  passage-way  can  only  be  deepened  by  the  scouring- 
process,  or  by  dredging,  or  by  both  combined.  The  first  would  require 
that  the  river  currents,  to  effect  this  end,  should  be  confined  within 
narrow  limits  by  dikes  or  jettees,  which,  carried  so  far  into  the  bay, 
would  be  very  costly,  and  if  made  with  timber,  the  only  material  avail- 
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at>le  within  reasonable  limits  of  expenditure,  would  decay  above  the 
low- water  line,  and  in  its  southern  portion  would  be  rapidly  destroyed 
by  the  sea- worm.  Moreover,  the  river-silt,  passing  through  this  chan- 
nel, would  rapidly  form  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  necessitating  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  inclosing  dikes  or  the  dredging  of  the  bar  at  short  inter- 
vals, either  of  which  operations  would  require  frequent  outlays  in  addi- 
tion to  the  original  cost. 

The  board  see  such  objeotions  to  this  method  of  improving  the 
channel  of  approach  to  the  city  of  Mobile  from  the  upper  anchorage 
that  they  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  any  plans  or  estimates 
of  its  cost. 

The  other  method  of  improving  this  channel  by  dredging  will  also  be 
very  costly,  and  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  the  results  will  be  entirely  per- 
manent^ in  other  words,  that  the  depth  attained  will  be  pi*eserved  with- 
out additional  dredging  from  time  to  time.  Of  the  two  methods,  the 
boardj  however,  prefer  the  latter,  believing  it  the  more  likely  to  pro- 
ctre,  if  not  a  strictly  satisfactory  channel,  at  least  a  better  one  than 
can  be  obtained  at  the  same  cost  by  any  other  means  that  have  been 
suggested.  The  operations  necessary  to  dredge  this  channel  to  a  suit- 
able depth  will  probably  involve  an  outlay  of  $630,000  in  addition  to- 
Uiat  already  granted  and  small  appropriations  from  time  to  time,  to  pre- 
serve the  depth  of  water  attained  on  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Admitting  the  above  conclusion  of  the  board,  that  the  dredging-pro- 
cess  is  the  preferable  method  of  improving  the  channel  of  approach  to 
the  city,  two  projects  present  themselves  for  our  consideration :  the 
first,  to  dredge  Choctaw  Bar  to  a  depth  of  9  feet  at  mean  low  water, 
the  present  depth  on  Dog  River  Bar,  which  would  permit  the  passage  of 
vessels  of  11-foot  draught-  at  high  tide,  and  which  could  be  effected  and 
maintained  without  great  cost ;  and  the  second,  to  dredge  a  suitable 
channel,  13  feet  deep,  over  both  bars,  for  a  length  of  nine  miles. from 
the  inner  harbor  of  Mobile,  giving  a  draught  of  15  feet  at  high  water  to 
the  upper-fleet  anchorage,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  southerly  winds 
foot  more.  The  board  are  of  opinion  that  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  city  and  State  will  justify  the  large  expenditures  as  estimated 
to  secure  the  deeper  or  13-foot  channel.  The  problem  for  solution  in 
this  bay  is  similar  to  that  in  Patapsco  Bay,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
channel  of  approach  to  the  harbor  of  Baltimore.  If  the  method  by 
dredging  is  a  success  there,  as  it  is  believed  to  be,  it  will  probably  be  so 
here,  as  the  bay  of  Mobile  is  not  more  exposed  to  action  of  storm- waves 
than  the  open  reach  of  Patapsco  Bay. 

As  to  the  direction  of  this  artificial  channel,  the  board  concur  with 
thatof  1860,  and  with  both  of  the  engineer  officers  recehtly  in  charge 
of  the  Mobile  Harbor  improvements,  that  the  line  of  deepest  water 
should  be  followed  as  it  has  existed  for  the  past  fifty  years,  since  this 
line  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  resultant  of  a  fixed  regimen  of  the  dif- 
ferent rivers  uniting  to  produce  this  channel.  The  curve  at  the  upper 
obstructions  should  be  ^ade  as  gentle  as  possible,  and  the  opening  or 
width  of  channel  in  that  part  somewhat  increased,  to  admit  the  ready 
passage  of  the  largest  class  of  vessels  that  may  enter  the  inner  harbor 
of  Mobile.  It  is  recommended  that  this  excavation  be  restricted  to  a 
width  of  200  feet  throughout  its  length,  at  least  until  its  comparative 
permanency  can  be  tested  or  established. 

The  board  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  this  excavation  should  oe 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  if  portions  only  are  dredged,  and  left 
in  an  uneven  or  lumpy  condition,  such  i)ortio]is  will  fill  to  the  level  of  the 
Iirojections ;  and,  besides,  there  will  not  be  a  clear  water-way  tor  the 
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ready  movement  of  the  bottom  carrent  antil  each  bar  is  cut  entirely 
tbroagh  and  finished  to  an  even  surface.  If,  on  the  other  baud,  this 
dredging  should  proceed  slowly  and  at  intervals,  it  will  be  but  a  partial 
snccess.  No  good  results  can  be  predicted,  except  from  a  rapid  and 
thorough  execution  of  the  work.  The  sketch  accompanying  this  report 
shows  the  channel  in  red  lines,  as  proposed  by  the  engineer  officer  of 
this  station,  with  the  slight  modification  at  the  upper  bend  already  al- 
.laded  to,  and  now  submitted  by  this  board  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  for 
his  consideration. 

It  should  be  here  noticed  that  the  State  board  of  harbor  improvement, 
under  the  direction  of  its  engineer,  General  Braxton  Bragg,  have  removed 
the  upper  obstructions  across  the  channel  of  the  Mobile  River,  imme- 
diately beyond  the  Choctaw  Bar,  to  a  width  of  600  feet.  The  remaining 
portion  of  this  obstruction  westward  is  not  thought  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  channel.  In  similar  manner,  the  gap  in  the  lower  obstructions  has  been 
opened  to  a  width  of  600  feet.  Where  the  channel- way  of  Spanish  River 
•crosses  the  upper  obstructions  the  gap  is  now  about  200  feet  wide.  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  width  of  this  channel  and  the  great  body  of  water — 
that  of  Spanish  and  Tensaw  Rivers  combined  passing  in  this  direction — 
require  a  wider  opening  through  this  line  of  obstructions — ^an  interval 
of  at  least  600 ;  otherwise  the  flow  in  part  will  crowd  eastward,  and  not 
continue  in  its  proper  direction  to  unite  with  the  current  of  Mobile 
Biver,  through  the  outer  channel  over  Dog  River  Bar.  It  would  be 
well  for  a  year  or  more  to  observe  closely  as  to  the  effect  of  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  these  obstructions,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
in  any  manner  prejudicial  or  beneficial  to  the  channel- way  as  it;  now 
exists  beyond  the  dihiyuchia  of  the  several  rivers  into  Mobile  Bay;  and 
farther,  as  to  the  expediency  of  extending  the  upper  obstructions  west- 
ward to  the  shore  at  Choctaw  Point. 

The  board  having  given  their  opinion  as  to  the  method  of  improve- 
ment which  promises  a  better  channel  of  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor  of 
Mobile,  in  compliance  with  their  instructions,  will  now  xiresent  their 
views  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  works  projected  by  the  "  board 
for  the  improvement  of  the  river,  hatbor,  and  bay  of  Mobile,'^  organized 
by  the  State  of  Alabama,  upon  the  operations  now  in  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  deepen  the  channel  of  approach  to  the  city. 
These  projected  works  are  explained  in  accompanying  paper,  submitted 
by  General  Bragg  to  this  board,  marked  A,  in  the  appendix.  Quoting 
from,  this  manuscript,  the  first  of  these  projected  works  now  in  process 
of  construction  is  "a  structure  of  piles  and  filling  across  the  head  of 
Pinto  or  Middle  Pass,  intended  to  close  the  same  and  force  the  water 
now  flowing  thrdugh  that  pass  into  the  main  channel  by  Choctaw  Potnt." 
There  will  be  some  increase  to  the  volume  of  water  flowing  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Mobile  River  by  shutting  up  this  pass,  producing,  probably, 
some  scouring  effects  below  on  the  river  banks  or  bottom,  the  heavier 
or  sandy  portions  of  which,  if  this  increased  flow  of  water  be  rapid 
enough  to  move  sand,  will  be  redeposited  as  soon  as  the  slack-water  will 
permit,  while  the  finer  portions  will  be  carried  farther  out  into  the  bay, 
and  mostly  dispersed  in  its  shallow  waters  on  Dog  River  Bar  and  be- 
yond. And  here  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  any  scouring-process 
that  moves  material  from  the  banks  or  bottom  of  a  river  near  its  mouth 
only  transfers  it  into  the  bay  or  sea  beyond,  to  form  a  bar  there,  if  the 
water  be  shoal.  Any  large  increase  in  the  flow  of  Mobile  River  will 
probably  move  Choctaw  Bar  farther  toward  the  bay,  and  result  in  in- 
jury to  the  works  now  in  progress.  This  bar  is  nearly  all  sand,  and  no 
carrent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  is  rapid  enough  to  disperse  it.   The 
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aim  of  all  works  of  improvement  at  this  locality  should  be  to  avoid  such 
operations  as  lead  to  the  movement  of  sand  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
In  fact,  the  deepening  of  Mobile  River  by  the  scouring-process  seems 
incompatible  with  the  preservation  of  the  channel  through  Choctaw 
Ear,  as  now  in  progress  of  execution.  It  is  questionable,  however,  if 
this  dike  will  create  any  such  serious  disturbance  iu  the  river;  and  this 
board  do  not,  therefore,  make  a  point  of  objecting  to  its  construction 
any  further  than  noticing  its  possible  detriment  to  the  excavations  on 
the  bar  below.  If  these  excavations  had  not  been  commenced,  the 
board  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  presented  any  re- 
marks as  to  the  closing  of  Pinto  Pass. 

2d.  '^  A  similar  work  along  and  in  prolongation  of  Pinto  Island  at 
its  southern  end,  to  6  feet  of  water,  intended  to  close  the  opening 
through  that  marshy  bank,  keep  the  water  concentrated  in  the  channel, ' 
and  prevent  a  constant  washing  by  southeast  winds  upon  the  lower  city 
front,  and  by  which  it  is  believed  much  sedimentary  matter  is  driven 
into  the  stream  and  carried  down  to  be  redeposited  on  reaching  slack- 
water.'^    No  objection  is  made  by  the  board  to  this  construction. 

3d.  "A  similar  work  just  below  the  swamp  at  Choctaw  Point,  to 
check  the  abrasion  long  continued  on  that  part  of  the  city  front,  iknd 
incidentally  to  intercept  a  drift,  believed  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  Ohoc^ 
taw  Bar.  Originally  projected  to  a  length  of  4,000  feet,  this  work  is 
now  restricted  to  1,500,  at  the  shore  end.''  This  jettee  is  now  being  con- 
structed, and  two  other  short  jettees  are  also  to  be  constructed  nnder 
same  authority,  to  the  westward  of  the  present  jettee,  if  found  advisable. 
The*board  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  jettee  now  being  constructed  will 
prove  beneficial  in  preventing  sand  from  being  drifted  along  by  the 
shore  current  upon  Choctaw  Bar  and  Pass.  They  would,  however,  have 
recommended  the  construction  of  the  several  short  jettees,  beginning  at 
a  point  farther  to  the  westward  on  this  shore,  to  accomplish  the  same 
purpose,  if  the  present  jettee  had  not  been  commenced  by  General 
Bragg. 

4th.  "The  removal  of  two  large  wrecks  opposite  the  city,  which  not 
only  impede  navigation,  but  serve  to  accumulate  deposits  and  cause  the 
formation  of  bars."  These^  sunken  vessels  disturb  the  regimen  of  the 
river,  and  their  removal  must  be  beneficial  to  the  preservation  of  its 
normal  condition,  as  well  as  to  freedom  of  movement  of  shipping  in 
this  inner  harbor.    The  manuscript  continues  as  follows: 

These  inclnde  all  the  works  now  in  progress  under  this  board.    At  the  time  they 


were  projected,  it  was  also  contemplated  to  remove  a  heavy  structure  on  the  west 

■  of  r       " —    '       

Bph 
Pinto  Pass.    This  was  deemed  the  more  iiecessary  as  a  serious  encroachment  has  been 


side  of  Pinto  Island,  including  large  deposits  above  and  below*  it,  which  had  narrowed 
the  channel  to  the  serious  injury  of  navigation  and  tended  to  force  the  water  through 


made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad  wharf  far  into 
the  stream.  This  work  was  abandoned  in  deference  to  opposing  views  from  those  en- 
gaged in  the  removal  of  Choctaw  Bar. 

The  removal  of  the  heavy  structure,  which  seems  to  be  a  line  of  piles 
serving  as  a  boom  for  logs,  would  probably  be  beneficial  as  preventing 
sedimentary  deposits  along  the  west  shore  of  Pinto  Island.  The  objec- 
tion urged  by  General  Simpson,  as  stated  by  him  to  this  board,  was 
made  as  to  the  manner  of  removing  the  ^Marge  deposits  above  and  be- 
low" the  pile  structure,  or  boom,  including  a  large  portion  of  Pinto 
Island,  it  being  understood  by  him  that  the  removal  in  question  ^vas  to 
be  done  by  excavation,  so  far  only  as  it  was  necessary  to  effect  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  rest  by  the  scouring-process,  which  would  carry  large 
quantities  of  silt,  sand,  roots,  logs,  &c.,  into  the  channel  then  in  process 
of  excavation  through  the  bar  below.    Excavation  on  the  Pinto  Island 
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side  of  the  cbannel,  to  increase  its  width  and  depth,  made  by  dredging^ 
i^onld  not  interfere  with  the  present  operations  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  board  would  here  give  their  opinion  that  the 
deepening  of  the  water  about  the  wharves  or  slips  of  the  city  front, 
or  in  shoal  places  of  the  channel,  or  on  the  opposite  shores,  onght  to  be 
done  by  dredging,  and  not  by  constructions  that  induce  scouring  at 
these  i)oints,  as  the  material  thus  washed  away  by  currents  must  be 
transported  to  be  redeposited  where  the  river  opens  into  the  bay. 
General  Bragg  goes  on  further  to  state  that — 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  above-named  workSi  it  is  contemplated  to  reduce  the 
^width  and  depth  of  Spanish  River  at  its  head,  and  thus  force  a  portion  of  its  present 
current  through  the  main  stream,  but  not  to  an  extent  impeding  its  passage  by  any 
'vessel  which  can  now  reach  that  point.  It  is  believed  these  several  additions  to  the 
main  stream  will  be  ample  t<o  restore  to  onr  use  our  greatly  impaired  water-front  and 
give  a  depth  of  water  thereat  sufficient  for  all  present  purposes.  Should  this  antici- 
patioQ  not  be  realized,  similar  work  may  be  necessary  at  the  head  of  Tensaw. 

This  proi)osition  to  shut  up  the  head  of  Spanish  Eiver,  leaving  only  a 
passage  for  vessels,  if  effectual  in  largely  increasing  the  flow  of  water 
in  Mobile  Kiver,  may,  and  probably  will,  scour  away  sedimentary  de- 
posits along  the  wharf  front,  or  increase  the  depth  of  water  of  the  river, 
washing  the  bottom  to  a  greater  depth  than  is  needed,  for  it  is  well  es- 
tablish^ that  a  large  increase  in  the  flow  of  a  river  will  seriously  dis- 
turb its  regimen ;  but  precisely  in  what  manner,  it  isdiflScult  to  be  fore- 
seen. At  any  rate,  most  of  the  material  removed,  whether  by  erosion 
of  the  banks  or  by  scouring  the  bottom,  will  be  swept  down  and  rede- 
posited where  the  widening  of  the  waters  check  their  velocity  sufficiently 
to  permit  such  deposit.  It  does  not  follow  as  a  sequence  of  this  increase 
that  its  efforts  will  be  directed  only  to  those  points  which  require  deep- 
ening. In  the  present  case  the  abrasion  may  take  place  at  one  or  many 
points  along  the  Mobile  Kiver,  above  the  city,  where  such  disturbance 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  detrimental,  as  well  as  in  its  front  To  the 
extent,  therefore,  that  this  partial  closing  of  the  head  of  Spanish  Eiver 
may  increase  the  cross-section  of  Mobile  River,  whether  above  the  city, 
where  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  widening  or  deepening  it,  or  along  the 
city-front,  the  wash  carried  below  will  doubtless  be  of  serious  injury  to 
the  channel  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government.  Besides, 
so  great  a  change  in  the  regimen  of  Mobile  River  will  doubtless  produce 
a  change  in  the  regimen  of  the  channel  beyond  Choctaw  Pass,  proba- 
bly giving  a  new  direction  to  the  flow  of  the  combined  waters  below  that 
pass.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  alterations  that  would  result 
from  so  important  a  change  as  the  throwing  of  the  greater  i)art  of  the 
waters  of  Spanish  River  into  Mobile  River.  Should  the  head  of  Tensaw 
Hiver,  in  addition  to  that  of  Spanish  River,  be  similarly  closed  by  ob- 
fitmctions  reaching  almost  across  the  water-way,  the  disturbance  of  the 
regimen  of  Mobile  River  will  be  further  increased  and  the  injurious  re- 
sults to  the  works  below  proposed  by  the  United  States  proportionally 
augmented.  If  we  supposed  both  of  these  rivers  closed,  or  nearly  so, 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  River  would  probably  be  thrown  farther 
southward,  and  the  direction  of  this  single  current  would  doubtless  be 
different  from  that  which  now  results  from  the  combination  of  the 
streams  of  Spanish  and  Mobile  Rivers,  between  the  two  lines  of  obstruc- 
tions. It  matters  little  where  this  bar  is  formed,  whether  at  Choctaw 
Pass  or  farther  sonchward,  it  will  probably  require  dredging  to  give 
passage  to  vessels  of  13foot  draught  at  mean  low  water,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  changed  regimen  of  Mobile  River,  by  the 
greater  flow  of  water  between  its  banks,  there  still  will  remain  the  long 
reach  of  shallow  water  of  the  bay,  beyond  the  bar  southward,  .as  far  as 
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the  13-foot  curve,  (about  seven  miles,)  to  be  dredged  »s  proposed  in  this 
report,  to  get  the  required  water-way.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  Eiver,  only  3,200  feet  across,  is  but  a  small 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  vessels  to  the  inner  harbor  of  Mobile.  Below 
the  lower  line  of  obstructions  nearly  the  same  amount  of  water  flows 
now,  viz,  the  combined  streams  of  Mobile  and  Spanish  Rivers,  as  would 
result  from  joining  these  streams  at  some  higher  point 

It  would  seem  that  General  Bragg,  in  his  arguments  in  favor  of  en- 
larging the  water-flow  of  Mobile  River,  has  lost  sight  of  this  important 
feature  of  the  bay,  in  his  anxiety  to  work '  immediate  benefit  to  the 
wharf-front  and  anchorage  of  the  city.  For  the  reasons  thus  set  forth, 
this  board  are  of  opinion  that  the  partial  closing  of  both  or  either  of  the 
two  named  rivers,  as  proposed  by  General  Bragg,  would  effect  serious 
detriment  to  the  operations  now  in  progress  by  the  General  Govemment 
and  to  those  proposed  in  continuance  of  plans  of  improvement  which 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the  board  of  18G0,  of  the  successive  en- 
gineer ofiQcers  on  this  station  since  that  date,  and  of  the  Chief  of  En> 
gineers  of  the  United  States  Army. 

General  Bragg's  manuscript  goes  on  further  to  state  that — 

It  is  also  proposed  to  continne  filling. the  slips  between  wharves  alon^;  the  city  front, 
and  eventually  to  build  a  solid  bulkhead  along  the  whole,  as  indicated  on  plan  No.  3, 
cutting  off  such  wharves  as  project  beyond  the  new  line  and  extending  aU  others  to  it. 

The  sketch  accompanying  this  report  and  the  ordinance  of  the  city 
of  Mobile,  marked  B  in  the  appendix,  exhibit  this  new  line  of  water- 
front as  established  by  the  city  authorities.  It  seems  that  some  of  the 
wharves  are  open  pile  constructions,  and  others  are  solidly  filled  in  with 
earth ;  and  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  the  slips  are  more  or 
less  shoaled^  so  as  to  admit  only  the  smaller  class  .of  vessels.  The  city 
sewers  pouring  sandy  and  other  material  into  these  slips,  and  the  eddies 
formed  by  the  wharves  and  by  the  shipping  lying  in  these  slips,  are 
doubtless  the  causes  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  that  have  rendered 
these  wharves  almost  useless.  To  remedy  this  defect  of  construction  it 
is  proposed  to  eventually  fill  up  these  slips,  and  build  a  continuous  bulk- 
head along  the  line  established  by  the  city  ordinance  above  referred  to, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  change  will  give  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
along  the  city-front  for  the  largest  class  of  vessels  that  can  enter  the 
inner  harbor. 

It  would  seem,  in  this  connection,  that  some  method  of  sewerage 
might  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  large  quantities  of  sand  carried  through 
the  sewers  from  being  thrown  into  the  river,  and  thus  eventually  find- 
ing their  way  to  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  The  board  notice  this  defect  of 
the  city  sewerage,  not  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  rather  with  the  de- 
sire that  such  cause  of  detriment  to  the  improvements  proposed  may 
be  avoided  if  possible.  General  Bragg,  in  conversation  with  the  board, 
alluded  to  this  defect  in  the  city  sewerage,  for  which  no  remedy  has,  as 
yet,  been  proposed.  The  line,  as  marked  out  between  Theater  and  El- 
mira  streets,  encroaches  quite  into  the  river,  in  that  part  which  is  op- 
posite to  Pinto  Island,  where  the  harbor  is  narrowest.  This  i)ortion  of 
the  line  was  doubtless  determined  upon  while  the  State  board  of  im- 
provement intended  the  removal  of  a  largo  part  of  Pinto  Island  by 
dredging  and  scouring.  If  no  portion  of  this  island  is  dredged  away, 
this  board  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  line  of  wharf-front  opposite  would 
better  be  retired  somewhat,  perhaps  following  a  curve,  to  turn  the  water 
flowing  down,  so  that  it  may  impinge  more  obliquely  on  the  shore  be- 
low, and  to  secure  a  greater  width  of  river  and  harbor  in  this  reach. 
South  of  Elmira  street  the  proposed  line  is  to  take  a  direction  south  10^ 
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'east  The  city  ordinance  cited  does  not  give  tbe  extfent  of  this  line  in 
the  prescribed  direction,  but  prohibits  wharves  being  built  outside  the 
front  thus  limited.  It  is  evident  that  the  bulkhead  should  not  be  con- 
tioued  in  that  direction  any  farther  than  necessary  to  meet  the  curve  of 
the  shore,  as  its  contour  line  below  Elmira  street  ought  to  be  preserved 
in  order  to  maintain  the  direction  of  the  currents  as  they  now  exist,  the 
wharf -line  thence  corresponding  with  the  shore-line. 

The  board  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  this  new  wharf-front  as  one  of 
the  projects,  not  yet  commenced,  that  might,  to  some  extent,  afTect  the 
general  regimen  of  the  river  and  cause  some  changes  in  the  channels 
being  excavated  below.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  with  care  to  avoid 
what  seem  to  be  defects  of  this  plan,  as  abovepointedout,the  improve- 
ment contemplated  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  city,  without  causing 
disturbance  to  the  operations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  from 
which  it  is  hoped  a  great  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  city  of  Mobile. 
BespectfuUy  submitted. 

J.  \V.  SIMPSON, 
Colonel  Ungimers  and  Brevet  Brigadier  General,  U,  8.  A. 

Z.  B.  TOWER, 
lAetitenant  Colonel  Engineers^  Brevet  Major  General^  U.  8.  A. 

H.  G.  WEIGHT, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  JEngineerSj  Brevet  Major  General. 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  Washingtonj  I).  C. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Offick  of  the  Board  for  the  Improvement  of 

THE  RivBK,  Harbor,  and  Bay  of  Mobile, 

Mobile,  February  9,  1872. 
8m:  In  compliance  with  a  resolation  of  the  board  for  the  improvement  of  the  river, 
harbor,  and  bay  of  Mobile,  I  have  the  honor,  in  response  to  your  request  of  the  7th 
instanty  to  lay  before  you  the  several  maps  of  Mobile  River,  prepared  in  this  office, 
inclading — 

1.  The  bifurcation  of  the  river  at  the  head  of  Tensaw. 

2.  The  same  at  the  head  of  Spanish  River. 

3.  The  city-front  and  bifurcation  of  the  river  at  Pinto  or  Middle  Pass. 

4.  The  bay  shore  from  Choctaw  Point  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  city. 

Th©  only  works  now  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  this  board  will  be  found 
located  in  pencil  on  these  maps. 

1.  A  structure  of  piles  and  filling  across  the  head  of  Pinto  or  Middle  Pass,  intended 
to  close  the  same  and  force  the  water  now  flowing  through  that  pass  into  the  main 
channel  by  Choctaw  Point. 

2.  A  similar  work  along  and  in  prolongation  of  Pinto  Island,  at  its  southern  end,  to 
6  feet  water,  intended  to  close  the  openings  through  that  marshy  bank,  keep  the  water 
concentrated  in  the  channel,  and  prevent  a  constant  washing  by  southeast  winds  upon 
the  lower  city-front,  and  by  which  it  is  believed  much  sedimentary  matter  is  driven 
into  the  stream  and  carried  down  to  be  redeposited  on  reaching  slack-water. 

3.  *A  similar  work  Just  below  the  swamp  at  Choctaw  Point,  to  check  the  abrasion  long 
continued  on  that  part  of  the  city-front,  and,  incidentally,  to  intercept  a  drift  believed 
to  aid  in  the  fonnation  of  Choctaw  Bar.  Originally  projected  to  a  length  of  4,000  feet, 
this  work  is  now  restricted  to  1,500  feet  at  the  shore  end. 

4.  The  removal  of  two  large  wrecks  opposite  the  city,  which  not  only  impede  navi- 
gation, bat  serve  to  accumulate  deposits  and  cause  the  forniatlou  of  bars. 

These  include  all  the  works  now  in  progress  under  this  board.  At  the  time  they 
-were  projected,  it  was  also  contemplated  to  remove  a  heavy  structure  on  tbe  west  side 
of  Pinto  Island,  including  large  deposits  above  and  below  it,  which  had  narrowed  the 
ehaonel  to  the  serious  injury  of  navigation,  and  tended  to  force  the  water  through 
Pinto  Pass.    This  was  deemed  the  more  necessary  as  a  serious  encroachment  had  been 
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made  on  the  opposite  Bide  of  the  river  by  the  constraction  of  a  railroad  wharf  far  into 
the  stream.  This  work  was  abandoDed  iu  deference  to  opposing  views  from. those 
encaged  in  the  removal  of  Choctaw  Bar. 

upon  the  completion  of  the  above-named  works,  it  is  contemplated  to  redaee  the 
width  and  depth  of  Spanish  River  at  its  head,  and  thus  force  a  portion  of  its  present 
current  through  the  main  stream,  but  not  to  an  extent  impeding  its  passage  by  any 
vessel  which  can  now  reach  that  point.  It  is  believed  these  several  additions  to  the 
main  stream  will  be  ample  to  restore  to  use  our  greatly  impaired  wharf-front,  and  give 
a  depth  of  water  thereat  sufficient  for  all  present  purposes.  Should  this  anticipation 
not  ue  realized,  similar  work  may  be  necessary  at  the  head  of  Tensaw. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  continue  tilling  the  slips  between  wharves  along  the  city-front» 
and  eventually  to  build  a  solid  bulkhead  along  the  whole,  as  indicatetl  on  plan  No.  3, 
cutting  off  such  wharves  as  project  beyond  the  new  line  (red)  and  extending  all 
others  to  it. 

Two  other  small  jettees  below  Choctaw  Point  are  contem  plated,  dependent,  how- 
ever, on  the  effect  produced  by  the  tirst,  now  under  construction. 

The  board  has  not  adopted  nor  even  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  any  general 
plan  of  work  in  the  bay,  deeming  it  best  to  await  the  result  of  present  operations  by 
the  General  Government. 

Copies  of  reports  made  by  the  engineer  to  this  board  are  herewith  Inclosed,  and  it 
will  aflbrd  him  pleasure  to  comply  with  any  request  for  further  information  or  expla- 
nation on  the  points  above  indicated,  or  to  aid  personally  in  any  manner  to  farther  the 
general  objects  we  must  all  have  in  view. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  so.rvant, 

BRAXTON  BRAGG, 
Engineer  to  the  Board. 

General  J.  H.  Simpson, 

United  States  Engineers,  PreMdeni  of  Board,  <f-c.,  Mobile, 


Office  of  Boaud  for  Improvement  of 

River,  Harbor,  and  Bay  of  Mobile, 

Mobile^'  January  2, 1872. 

To  the  president  and  members  of  the  board  for  the  improvem^t  of  the  river,  harbor,  and  bag 

of  Mobile: 

Gentlemen  :  At  the  close  of  the  year  it  seems  proper  that  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
gress made  since  your  organization  in  February  last  in  prosecuting  the  important  work 
confided  to  you  by  the  State  shall  be  submitted  and  that  a  geueral  outline  of  what  is 
proposed  for  the  future  be  placed  upon  your  record. 

All  legal  impediments  having  been  removed,  the  board  was  or^nized  for  business  on 
February  27, 1871,  and  conferred  upon  me  the  appointment  of  engineer,  which  was 
promptly  accepted.  The  United  States  Government,  with  an  appropriation  of  $50,000, 
was  then  engaged,  under  a  contract  with  Captain  John  Grant,  commencing  iu  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  in  dredging  a  channel  through  Choctaw  Bar. 

Preliminary  to  any  action,  and  with  a  view  to  harmonize  the  work  of  this  board, 
as  far  as  practicable,  with  that  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  latter  was  requested  to  inform  me  of  the  plan  on  which  he  was  operating  and  the 
progress  he  had  made  in  its  execution.  He  promptly  replied,  furnishing  a  copy  of  his 
report  of  the  26th  December,  1870,  iu  which  he  details  the  plan  proposed  by  a  board  of 
engineers  in  February,  1860,  for  deepening  the  channel  through  Choctaw  Pass  Bar  and 
Dog  River  Bar  by  dredging,  to  which  he  gave  his  indorsement  add  approval.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  proposed  the  removal,  in  part,  of  two  lines  of  obstructions  placed 
across  the  channel  between  these  two  bars  after  the  date  of  the  visit  and  report  of 
that  boaixl. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  necessary  to  test  this  plan,  viz,  dredging  a  channel 
13  feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide,  iuclnding  $45,000  for  removing  the  obstructions,  was 
1774,315.52.  If  sncce&sful,  more  than  50  per  cent,  additional  would  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  work.    (See  Geueral  Simpson's  report,  December  26,  1870.) 

Expressing  his  satisfaction  at  your  desire  to  harmonize  aud  co-operate  with  him  in 
accomplishing  the  end  iu  view,  the  United  States  engineer  suggested  a  division  of 
this  work  on  which  he  was  engaged  and  requested  that  you  undertake  the  removal  of— 
1st,  the  upper  line  of  obstructions ;  2d,  the  lower  line  of  obstructions ;  and,  3d,  to 
excavate  the  Dog  River  Bar  channel,  2. 

At  my  suggestion  you  promptly  authorized  me  to  enter  on  the  first  two  items  of  this 
work,  and  responsible  parties  were  soon  actively  engaged  under  contracts  with  this 
office,  which  were  faithfully  executed,  and  the  results,  entirely  satisfactory,  were  mado 
known  to  the  United  States  engineer. 
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My  attention  was  early  called  by  prominent  citizens  and  bnsiness  men  of  the  city, 
iDclnding  some  members  of  yonr  board,  to  the  condition  of  the  city-front  and  of  the 
river,  above  any  work  projected  by  the  United  States  Government.  Important  chanj^es 
had  taken  place  since  the  visit  of  the  engineer  board,  in  1860,  and  others  were  in  pro- 
gress, wbicb,  if  not  cbecked,  would  result,  it  was  feared,  in  a  final  diversion  of  the  river 
from  the  entire  cify-front.  Such  information  as  could  be  obtained  from  old  citizens, 
from  pilots,  and  from  old  city  maps,  aided  by  a  cursory  examination,  satisfied  me  that 
tbeir  apprehensions  were  not  unfounded.  It  was  discovered  that  wharf-owners  and 
other  property-holders  on  the  river  bank  along  the  whole  city-front  had  been  per- 
mitted, in  contravention  of  authority,  to  bnild  into  the  river  beyond  the  former  deep- 
water  line,  which  was  about  where  Water  street  now  runs,  until  the  channel  or  water- 
way bad  been  permanently  contracted  at  least  600  feet,  and  that  the  same  kind  of 
work  was  still  progressing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Had  there  been  no  other  mouth  to 
the  river,  or  outlet  for  the  water,  an  erosion  of  the  other  bank,  if  not  similarly  pro- 
tected, or  a  deepening  of  the  channel,  would  have  been  the  necessary  result.  Two  other 
natoral  outlets,  Spanish  River  and  Middle  or  Pinto  Pass,  however,  presenterl  an  easier 
solution,  and,  by  them,  the  water  driven  from  the  city  front  was  conveyed  to  the  bay. 
Tbe  depth  of  water  at  many  of  the  wharves  was  found  to  have  decreased  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  useless  even  for  tbe  larger  class  of  boats  engaged  in  river  navigation.  Here 
was  a  condition  of  affairs  the  continuance  of  which  rendered  large  expenditures  in  the 
lower  bay  but  a  proiligal  waste  of  means,  for  no  result  could  be  made  available. 

Before  forming  more  than  a  general  conclnsion  on  so  important  a  subject,  involving 
aheavy  expenditure,  I  applied  for  and  obtaine<l  your  consent  to  make  a  careful  in- 
strumental survey  of  the  river  from  Cboctaw  Point  to  the  head  of  the  Tensaw.  For 
this  purpose  iDstrnmenta  had  to  be  procured  and  assistants  employed.  Some  time  du- 
ring the  progress  of  the  work,  about  the  1st  May  last,  the  United  States  engineer  in 
charge  here,  with  whom  the  foregoing  correspondence  and  understanding  were  had,  left 
on  "leave of  absence." 

During  this  same  period  proper  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  use  of  necessary  dredg- 
ing-machinery,  to  be  applied  at  such  time  as  your  means  might  allow  and  yonr  judg- 
ment direct.  Before  I  was  made  aware  of  the  completion  of  the  suHre^rs  which  were 
promised  me,  and  which  were  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  the  dredging  operation  on 
Bog  River  Bar,  my  att-ention  was  called  to  an  advertisement  asking' .for  proposals  at 
the  United  States  Engineer  Office  for  the  execution  of  that  work,  a  new  appropriation 
of  t&O.OOO  having  been  made  by  Congress.  As  I  had  satisfied  my  mind  by  this  time 
that  there  was  alarge  amount  of  work  outside  of  that  contemplated  by  the  plan  of 
died^g,  which  was  more  necessary  and  of  less  doubtful  effect,  no  objection  was  made 
to  thu  change  of  programme.  Indeed  I  was  fully  convinced,  after  a  more  thorough 
investigation  of  tlie  subject,  that  this  experiment  was  too  costly  for  yon,  involving 
OTer  $1,000,000,  if  it  be  carried  out  in  its  full  extent,  however  advisable  its  partial  exe- 
cntJon  might  be  as  a  temporary  mitigation  of  the  evil  or  as  an  adjunct  to  other  and 
more  eodorinf^  works.  For  these  and  other  obvious  reasons,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
chief  ofiicer,  with  whom  the  aforementioned  correspondence  was  had,  the  matter  was 
passed  over  without  comment  from  this  office. 

Tbe  survey  of  the  city-front  showed  such  serious  encroachmenta  upon  the  channel 
of  the  river  by  structures  built  inairect  violation  of  law,  and  yet  so  difficult  of  removal, 
that  a  new  line  of  wharf-front  was  deemed  advisable.  In  the  establishment  of  this 
new  line  a  very  serious  difficulty  was  encountered.  By  a  city  ordinance,  the  New 
Orleans  Railroad  Company  was  authorized  to  extend  its  wharves  and  depots  between 
Government  and  Theatre  8tre(^ts,-to  a  line  in  the  river  varying  from  60  to  100  feet 
beyond  tbe  former  wharf-line.  This  ordinance  had  been  repealed  by  subsenuent  act  ion, 
but  the  company  claimed  a  vested  right,  and  was  rapidly  progressing  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  works.  .  Iiocated  at  the  point  where  the  current  was  deflected  into  Mid- 
dle or  Pluto  Pass  by  former  structures,  this  work  became  much  more  serious  and  dam- 
aging than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  As  soon  as  all  the  facts  conld  be  ascertained, 
the  matter  was  laid  before  you,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  th«  rail- 
road company.  After  considerable  delay  and  much  opposition  from  the  company,  a 
compromise  was  agreed  on,  by  which  the  railroad  yielded  about  two-thirds  of  its  claim 
on  conditiim  that  the  work  already  done  should  not  be  removed.  This  was  accepted 
hy  yon  as  the  best  and  least  expensive  solution  of  a  complicated  difficulty. 

The  new  wharf-line  suggested  by  the  city  engineer  and  myself,  on  the  completion  of 
this  survey,  was  recommended  by  yon  to  the  city  government,  and  promptly  adopted. 
If  adhered  to,  and  the  penalties  ft»r  bnilding  over  it  are  rigidly  enforced,  many  of  the 
difficulties  heretofore  encountered  on  the  city-front  will  be  permanently  removed. 

The  investigation  of  this  whole  subject  of  the  wharf-front  developed  facts  well  worth 
the  attention  of  our  city  fathers  and  property- holders.  These  encroachments  now  fill 
with  solid  structnns  one- third  of  the  original  river-channel,  and  the  water  has  been 
driven  therefrom  into  the  eastern  outlets.  Owing  t^  the  existence  of  these  lateral  out- 
lets, the  depth  of  water  in  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  main  river,  instead  of  having 
been  deepened  by  the  process  of  scouring,  has,  in  reality,  shoaled  to  an  alarming  extents 
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An  inspection  of  tbesoundiuf^salonfrtlieold  wharf-line  for  two  thirds  of  i.ta  extent  shows 
a  depth  varying  from  5  to  9  feet  only,  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  dasa  of  Mtstfb  nmf 
reaching  our  almost  deserted  port.  It  is  but  a  short  sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  property- 
holders  which  slightly  increases  the  area  by  destroying  the  vahie  of  the  whole.  Bat 
the  groat  surprise  is  that  this  process  should  have  continued  without  objection  under 
the  eyes  of  those  employed  to  prevent  it.  Their  attention  seems  to  have  been  absorbed, 
however,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  by  a  gigantic  scheme  of  perpetually  dig- 
ging out  a  perpetually-reforming  bottom  to  the  bay. 

The  survey  was  continued  to  include  the  outlets  to  Tensaw,  Spanish  River,  and 
Middle  or  Pinto  Pass,  with  cross-sections,  to  show  the  relativ«)  capacities  of  each.  The 
results  were  briefly  stated  in  my  report  of  the  25th  August,  1871,  as  follows : 

"  The  conclusions  reached  in  my  former  report,  as  to  the  effdct  produced  in  the  main 
channel  of  the  river  by  the  loug-coutinned  encroachments,  have  been  fully  confirmed 
by  subsequent  data,  and  by  further  study  of  the  plans  and  cross-sections  prepared  from 
the  surveys. 

"Above  the  head  of  Spanish  River,  the  Mobile  River  has  an  average  width  of  fnlly 
1,200  feet,  with  a  cross-section  of  22,250  feet,  and  an  ample  channel- way  of  30  feet  depth. 
The  same  distance  below  the  head  of  Spanish  River  the  width  of  Mobile  River  isfonud 
not  to  exceed  1,000  feet,  with  an  average  cross-section  of  only  13,000  feet  and  a  channel 
depth  of  only  15  feet.  Examining  further,  we  find  this  loss  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
cross-sections  of  Spanish  River,  showing  10,000  square  feet  and  a  channel- way  20  feet 
deep. 

"Following  the  Mobile  River  down,  no  material  change  is  notlcoil  until  we  reach  the 
wharves  of  the  city,  except  some  1,500  square  feet  added  from  the  Chickasabogue  and 
Three-Mile  Creek.  From  the  upper  to  the  lower  limits  of  the  city,  serious  encroachments 
have  been  made,  as  reported  in  my  last.  The  tendency  has  been  to  force  the  water  from 
the  city-front  through  Pinto  Pass,  and  this  tendency  has  been  aided  by  the  very  sorioos 
encroachments  on  both  sides  of  the  river  below  the  head  of  Pinto  Island.  As  thoTesnlts,  we 
find  a  width  of  only  640  feet  for  the  main  river  and  a  cross-section  of  only  7,500  square 
feet,  Just  one- third  of  the  water-way  found  above  Spanish  River.  The  natural  effect 
is  apparent  just  below  in  the  gradual  growth  of  the  marsh  flats  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  near  the  end  of  Pinto  Island  and  Choctaw  Point.  A  continuation  of  these  caoaes 
must  soon  close  this  channel  and  ruin  all  wharf  property  below  Theatre  street,  and 
eventually  up  to  Government  street.* 

"  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  this  unfortunate  condition,  produced  by  our  own  im- 
prudence.  Further  encroachments  must  be  stopped,  the  way  must  be  opened,  and  the 
water  must  be  brought  back  to  the  main  channel.  To  open  the  way  only  would  leave 
it  to  be  closed  again  by  the  same  procisss,  and  we  should  have  an  iuoreasing,  never- 
•ending  demand  for  dredging.  Where  the  river  is  not  obstructed  above  the  city,  natora 
preserves  its  own  channel,  with  an  ample  width  and  depth  for  all  pur[)oses,  and  it  will 
do  so  in  front  of  the  city  and  below  it,  if  we  will  only  permit  it  to  exercise  its  own 
unerring  laws. 

"  In  imditiou  to  the  work  of  opening  and  controlling  the  wat«r-way  of  the  river,  I 
have  projected  and  advised  the  construction  of  a  jettee  below  Choctaw  Point,  to  pre- 
vent the  further  abrasion  of  the  western  shore  of  the  bay  and  drifting  of  the  sand  on 
to  Choctaw  Bar,  by  which  the  labor  of  dredging  at  that  point  is  much  increased,  and 
the  practical  results,  at  times,  greatly  reduced.  This  work  will  also  tend  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  river-water  as  it  enters  the  h«id  of  the  bay,  and  thereby  aid  in  keep- 
ing open  the  channel  whenever  the  dredging  shall  have  been  completed. 

"  Recalling  your  attention  to  my  report  on  this  subiect,  dated  June  12  last,  I  beg 
to  submit  the  accompanying  plans  and  estimates  for  tne  work  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  suggestions  then  and  now  made,  for  restoring  and  controlling  the  ohannel-way  of 
the  river  below  the  head  of  Pluto  Island  and  bringing  back  to. its  proper  outlets  so 
much  of  the  water  now  diverted  through  eastern  channels  as  may  be  necessary  to  ae- 
complish  this  essential  object." 

The  members  of  this  board,  personally  cognizant  of  the  perilous  condition  of  the 
city's  interests  and  no  longer  doubtful  of  the  causes,  unanimously  adopted  the  sag- 
gestions,  and  ordered  the  execution  of  works  deemed  essential  to  preserve  the  river- 
front from  conversion  into  a  stagnant  and  pestilent  cess-pool  and  marsh. 

The  removal  of  the  obstructions  and  the  surveys  and  other  necessary  work  incident 
thereto  had  brought  ns  to  the  month  of  September,  but  no  time  had  been  lost  exoept 
what  woe  due  to  the  change  of  programme  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  engineer, 
and  even  that  has  resulted  in  a  pecuniary  saving  of  no  small  amount. 

Before  any  contracts  were  let  for  the  execution  of  the  several  works  projected,  I  was 
informed  that  one,  that  of  cutting  away  a  portion  of  Pinto  Island,  to  restore  the  natu- 
ral width  of  the  river,  met  with  opposition  in  the  ofiice  of  the  United  States  engineer. 
In  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  chief,  with  whom  I  could  confer,  the  board,  at  my 
request,  decided  not  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  that  work.  A  part  of  the  othen 
were  contracted  for  on  favorable  terms  and  are  now  being  constructed.     More  will  be 

*AU  above  Govemmont  stroet  ban  alroady  been  reudored  aseleas  for  aea-golog  Toesela. 
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snbmUted  to  you  as  sood  as  the  progress  is  sach  with  those  nntler  contract  as  will  jus- 
tify tbe  increased  volume  of  water  to  be  brought  from  above. 

An  of  the  work  contracted  for  has  been  taken  at  low  prices.  That  of  removing  the 
obstructioo8»  for  instance,  was  successfully  completed  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  three- 
fiftbs  of  tbe  United  States  estimates,  and  all  other  expenditures  have  been  restricted 
to  tbe  narrowest  limits.    Nothing  has  been  lost. 

It  is  proposed  for  the  present  to  continue  tlie  work  of  concentrating  in  front  of  the 
iity  80  Dinch  of  the  water  of  Mobile  River  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  sufficient 
width  and  depth  for  the  accommodation  of  sea-going  vessels  drawing  15  feet. 
Tbere  is  bat  one  way  in  which  this  can  be  done — forcing  the  water  back  from  the  east- 
em  outlets  into  the  main  channel,  from  which  it  has  been  driven.  It  will  appear 
strange  for  me  to  assert  that  large  rivers  give  deep  and  small  ones  shallow  water,  yet 
this  point  has  long  been  in  dispute  in  regard  to  your  river  and  harbor,  and  the  result 
bsB  been  tbe  expenditure  of  vast  amounts  without  the  slightest  benefit  ever  having 
been  apparent.  Mobile  River,  above  the  Ten  saw,  and  even  above  Spanish  River,  has 
ample  width  and  depth  for  the  accommodation  of  any  vessel  which  can  enter  the  lower 
bay.  But  so  much  water  is  taken  off  by  these  east.em  months — ^as  they  may  appropri- 
ately be  called — that  the  main  river,  seriously  obstructed  below,  and  again  divided  at 
Middle  Pass,  has  become  almost  useless  and  is  in  great  danger  of  being  lost. 

But  for  the  serious  opposition  which  this  plain  proposition  has  recently  met,  I  should 
feel  that  I  was  taxing  your  patience  by  any  further  discussion.  A  few  authcritios  will 
be  adduced,  however,  in  support  of  so  plain  a  truism. 

D.  H.  Mahan,  "  professor  of  military  and  civil  engineering.  United  States  Military 
Academy,"  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  under  whom  all  of  the  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen officers  now  in  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps  graduated,  including  the  two  at 
tbis  station,  has  published  a  valuable  work  on  civil  engineering,  now  uscmI  as  a  text- 
book at  the  Military  Academy,  in  which,  under  the  head  of  **  rivers,''  he  used  the  fol- 
lowing plain  language: 

"If  the  river  separates  into  several  channels  at  the  bar,  dams  should  be  built  across 
all  except  the  main  channel,  so  that,  by  throwing  the  whole  of  the  water  into  it,  the 
effects  of  the  current  may  be  greater  upon  the  bed." 

Tbe  city  of  Saint  Louis,  some  twenty  years  a^o,  was  threatened  with  the  same  dis- 
aster to  her  front  which  has  now  befallen  Mobile.  By  imprudently  obstructing  the 
river,  tbe  water  was  driven  through  an  eastern  channel  on  the  Illinois  side.  I  have 
been  nnable  to  procure  an  official  account  of  the  work  which  was  done  by  the  United 
States  Engineer  Department  to  connt'Oract  this,  but  the  following,  from  a  report  in  the 
New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences,  dated  1868,  answers  every  purpose: 

^'Tbe  plan  of  jettees  has  never  been  thoroughly  tested  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  tbe  facility  with  which  its  currents  may  be  controlled  was  illustrated  in  1850,  in  tne 
npper  portion  of  the  river,  opposite  Saint  Louis,  where  a  bar  was  found  forming  below, 
and  extending  upward  in  front  of  the  city,  throwing  the  channel  on  the  east  side  of 
Bloody  Island  and  threatening  to  leave  Saint  Louis  inland.*  A  dam  of  loose  stones  was 
constructed  diagonally  from  Bloody  Island  to  the  Illinois  shore,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  50  feet  at  the  base,  diminishing  to  30  feet,  which  was  found  effectual,  turning 
the  current  into  its  former  channel  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  removing  the 
island  (Duncan's)  which  had  already  formed,  together  with  its  accumulated  trees,  and 
rendered  the  lower  landing  at  Saint  Louis  accessible  to  the  steamboats  which  have 
formerly  been  dri%'en  from  there  by  this  accumulation."  This  work  was  done  on  no 
less  authority  than  Captain  R.  £.  Lee,  United  States  Engineers,  who  was  also  a  pupil 
of  tbe  venerable  and  eminent  Professor  D.  H.  Mahan. 

In  the  year  1837  the  city  of  Charleston  was  found  in  precisely  a  similar  condition. 
A  low  marshy  flat  in  front  of  the  city,  called  Hog  Island,  had  a  channel  to  the  east  of 
it,  through  which  the  water  of  the  river,  obstructed,  as  with  us,  was  being  driven.  The 
United  States  engineer  officer  ordered  to  survey  and  report  on  the  subject  recom- 
mended the  closing  of  tbis  channel.  The  Chief  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  Qen- 
eral  J.  6.  Tot  ten,  approved  this  lecommendation,  and  in  his  annual  report,  dated 
Washington,  November  10, 1846,  says,  under  the  head  of  "  roads  and  harbors,"  closing 
Hog  Island  Channel,  Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carolina : 

'*  In  1839  this  Department  recommended  the  closing  of  this  channel  as  a  means  likely 
to  prevent  farther  accumulation  of  mud  in  front  of  part  of  the  city  of  Charleston, 
and,  indeed,  not  unlikely  to  cause  the  removal  of  much  already  deposited."  »  •  • 
"I  recommend  that  for  this  purpose  there  be  made  an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jnne  30,  1848,  of  $50,000." 

A  similar  case  has  long  existed  in  the  Ohio  River,  at  Marietta,  where  the  stream  is 
divided  into  two  channels  by  an  intervening  island.  It  has  been  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  one  should  be  closed,  so  as  to  force  all  the  water  through  the  other. 

In  his  official  report,  dated  October  21,  1870,  Major  W.  £.  Merrill,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Unite<l  States  Engineers,  remarks : 

*  Jost  wbst  la  now  In  progress  in  front  of  thia  oity.  with  tbe  diflerenoe  that  our  danger  is  doable,  bav- 
log  two  eutMrn  ooUets,  Spuiith  River  and  Middle  or  Pinto  Pms. 
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'^  At  present  the  Ohio  River  at  Marietta  is  bad  in  both  channels  at  low  water,  and 
the  bars  in  the  two  channels  are  about  the  worst  in  this  portion  of  the  river."  •  •  • 
''It  is  generally  conceded  that  when  the  Ohio  River  is  nearly  equally  divided  between 
two  channels,  neither  is  good  in  low  water,  and  in  snch  cases  it  is  usual  to  close  one  of 
the  channels  and  to  turn  the  entire  body  of  water  into  the  other.  The  existence  of  this 
necessity  at  Marietta  Island  has  long  been  recognized,  but  there  are  two  opposing 
parties  in  interest  who  have  hitherto  prevented  any  action  in  the  case."       •        »        * 

**  It  is  obvious  that  the  river  must  be  concentrated,  and  the  parties  in  favor  of  either 
side  can  never  be  brought  to  agree." 

A  board  of  United  IStates  engineers,  consisting  of  Majors  G.  K.  Warren,  G.  Weitzel, 
and  William  £.  Merrill,  examined  the  same  subject,  and,  under  date  of  December  1, 
1870,  reported : 

'^  The  board,  having  visited  the  locality  and  examined  the  questions  involved,  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  low-water  navigation  requires  a  dam  to  be  placed  across  one  of 
the  channels  to  increase  the  depth  of  water  in  the  other." 

The  opinions  of  the  first  hydraulic  engineers  of  Europe,  concurring  in  these  views, 
might  be  quoted,  but  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  point  further.  It  is 
proper  to  add,  however,  that  I  availed  myself  of  the  opinions  and  advice  of  that  dia- 
tinguished  hydraulic  engineer,  our  venerable  fellow-citizen  Captain  Albert  Stein,  before 
arriving  at  the  settled  conclusions  on  which  I  have  acted,  ana  that  nothing  but  the 
prolonged  and  unexpected  absence  of  the  senior  United  States  engineer  officer  on 
this  station  prevented  me  from  consulting  with  him.  When  so  many  authorities 
agree  I  did  not  see  the  propriety  of  incurring  a  delay  of  months,  at  a  heavy  expense, 
that  his  name  might  be  added  to  the  list.  When  he  at  last  returned,  a  courteous  invi- 
tation was  extended  for  him  to  call  and  examine  all  the  surveys  and  data  constituting 
the  basis  of  your  action,  which  he  promptly  declined. 

Now  that  the  United  States  Engineer  Department  has  undertaken  to  farther  test 
the  scheme  of  dredging  a  channel  through  the  bay  and  has  the  means  to  apply 
that  test,  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  advise  you  not  to  join  with  them  in  the  Joint  execu- 
tion of  the  work. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to  avoid  interferences  and  com- 
plications, which  could  only  do  harm,  and  then  the  test  proposed  involves  an  amount 
of  money  far  beyond  what  my  judgment  would  approve  in  an  experiment  of  such 
doubtful  success.  That  it  is  an  experiment  I  need  only  quote  the  distinguished  chief 
engineer  of  the  United  States  now  on  this  station.  In  his  report,  dated  the  26th  of 
December,  1870,  he  recommends  a  large  reduction  of  the  dredging- work  proposed 
on  this  line  by  his  predecessor,  and  adds,  ''  My  project  is  to  make  a  cut  of  !200  feet 
in  width  through  Choctaw  Bar,  and  one  of  250  feet  through  Dog  River  Bar;  depth  to 
be  made  first  11  feet  in  both  channels  and  eventually  13  feet.  These  widths  will  be 
sufficiently  great  to  enable  the  Gulf  steamers  and  harbor-tugs,  with  vessels  in  tow,  to 
pass  through  the  channel  without  difficulty,  and  their  comparative  narrowness  will 
insure  the  stability  of  their  navigable  condition  with  much  more  certainty  than  if 
they  were  one-half  wider.  At  any  raiejitioill  be  much  the  wiser  plan  to  atcait  resultg* 
with  the  dimensions  proposed  of  channels,  before  augmenting  the  cost  more  than  50 
per  cent.,  to  the  probable  detriment  of  navigation."  Then  follows  an  estimate  for 
$737,505,  to  be  expended  in  dredging- experiments. 

These  dredging-experiments  have  been  so  oft<eu  made,  and  have  so  often  failed,  that 
I  must  confess  to  little  faith  in  them,  and  shall  be  unwilling,  at  any  time,  to  resort  to 
them,  except  as  adjuncts  to  more  enduring  works. 

In  June,  1837,  the  Mobile  Examiner  contained  an  advertisement,  signed  by  Captain 
W.  U.  Chase  and  Lieutenant  J.  G.  Barnard,  for  dredging  Dog  River  Bar  to  a  depth  of 
12  feet.  They  estimated  the  whole  cost  of  the  work  then  at  $150,000,  of  which  $50,000 
had  been  appropriated.  About  1852  or  1853  another  $.50,000  was  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended on  this  same  work.  The  senior  of  these  two  officers,  the  captain,  has  gone  down  to 
the  grave  full  of  years,  and  the  young  lieutenant  is  now  a  vet«^ran  and  venerable  gen- 
eral, bnt  their  successor  here  still  estimates  for  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
continue  this  experiment,  and  in  his  report  of  1870  says  that  the  depth  of  water  on  that 
bar  has  deereasA  from  10  to  12  inches  since  these  soundings  in  1852,  which  were  lesA 
than  in  1837.  In  the  same  report  of  the  successor  of  these  distinguished  engineers  is 
found  the  following,  in  relation  to  dredging  on  Choctaw  Bar : 

**  The  directions  given  by  the  superintending  engineer  were  to  excavate  one  cut 
entirely  through  the  bar,  a  distance  of  2,700  feet,  to  a  depth  of  11  feet,  following  pre- 
cisely the  direction  of  the  old  channel.  This  through  cut,  averaging  a  width  ot  35 
feet,  was  thought  advisable  so  as  to  make  the  channel  to  the  extent  of  the  sweep  of 
the  dredge  available  as  soon  as  possible  for  vessels  drawing  less  than  11  feet.  Tbi" 
cut,  however,  has  been  actually  made  to  a  depth  of  13  feet,  it  having  been  found  difH- 
cult  with  the  dredge  in  use  to  restrict  it  to  a  less  depth." 

In  his  communication  of  February  25,  last,  this  same  officer  says : 

**  Since  the  date  of  that  report  (26th  December,  1870)  the  operations  (dredgiug)  have 
been  oontinne<l  on  the  Choctaw  Bar  channel,  so  that,  at  ike  present  tiine,  a  cut  of  from 
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60  to  70  feet  bos  been  excavated  from  the  sorth  end  of  the  channel  to  within  250  feet 
of  the  gap  in  the  npper  obstractions  at  the  south  end  of  the  channel,  to  a  depth  of  10^ 
feet  at  mean  low  water.  At  this  point  the  cut  is  only  aboat  20  feet  wide,  and  as  the 
Teasels  passing  through  are  obliged  to  make  a  turn  at  this  place,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  widen  the  cut  for  about  150  feet  in  length,  to  a  width  of  not  less  tlian  60  feet,  in 
order  to  obtain  10^  feet  of  water  at  mean  low  tide  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
ehanneU' 

At  this  date,  then,  February  28, 1871,  there  remained  less  than  700  cubic  yards  to 
be  removed,  not  a  weeVs  work,  to  insure  a  channel  10^  foet  deep  at  mean  low  tide, 
and  not  less  than  60  feet  wide.  In  fact,  according  to  the  author  of  the  above,  the  chan- 
nel was,  of  necessity,  13  feet  deep. 

With  a  view  to  lay  before  you  the  present  condition  of  Choctaw  Bar  channel,  I  have 
had  it  carefully  sounded  within  the  past  month  by  competent  assistants,  aided  by  some 
of  the  best  pilots  in  the  harbor.  Their  soundings  were  made  both  longitudinally  and 
across  the  cnannel  at  short  intervals.  The  results  show  no  such  cut  as  the  one  roterred 
to  in  these  extracts.  The  work  has  doubtless  been  done,  but  it  has  not  remained 
long  enough  to  be  found.  In  confirmation  of  this  statement  I  submit  the  following 
certificate  from  two  of  the  bay  pilots,  daily  engaged  in  their  avocation : 

"  Mobile,  December  30, 1871. 
"  This  is  to  certify  what  water  we  can  carry  through  Choctaw  Pass  Bar.  At  low  water, 
8  feet ;  high  stage  of  water,  9^ ;  general  stage  of  tides,  rise  and  fall,  one  foot  and 
a  half. 

"JAMES  LAMBERT, 
"JOHN  CARNEY, 
''Filot8,DogMiverBar:' 

If  after  an  expenditure  in  1837-':i8  of  $50,000,  and  in  1854  of  $50,000  more,  on  a  work 
estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  we  fiud  "  the  depth  of  water  has  decreased  from  10  to  12 
inches,^  as  is  now  reported,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  expenditure  of  the  recent 
appropriations  of  $100,000  more  will  be  amplo'to  satisfy  all  skeptics  on  this  long-dis- 
puted question. 

Iq  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Chief  Engineer  for  1871, 1  find  the  results 
ef  an  examination  of  a  similar  work.  The  project  was  for  re-opening  Roanoke  Inlet, 
near  Nag's  Head,  North  Carolina.  Several  plans  had  been  proposed  by  different  engi- 
neers; that  of  Lieutenant  D.  C.  Woodbury,  United  States  Engineers,  for  dredging,  was 
adopted.    The  report  of  this  examination,  dated  Baltimore,  19t.h  November,  1870,  says : 

''Congress  appropriated  $50,000  to  commence  operations;  $10,000  have  been  ex- 
pended, and  at  this  time  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  to  be  seen  of  what  has  been  done, 
the  drifting  sand  filling  in  the  trench  as  fast  as  it  was  excavated  by  the  dredging-ma- 
chine.  In  fact,  the  machine  was  very  near  being  imbedded  in  the  sand,  it  filling  up 
80  rapidly  behind  it,  but  was  gotten  out  in  time  to  save  it. 

"On  my  first  visit  to  Nag's  Head,  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Whiting,  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  previously  in  charge  of  the  work,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  entire 
impracticability  of  the  scheme,  and,  in  consequence,  reported  to  the  Bureau,  recom- 
mending that  the  work  should  be  abandoned  and  the  machinery  and  other  public 
property  sold,  which  report  was  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  property  was  sold  on  15th  of  August." 

In  continuation  of  this  subject,  the  report  says : 

"  Now,  suppose  a  channel  dredged  through  these  last,  shoals,  auxiliary  to  the  re- 
opening of  Roanoke  Inlet,  what  would  be  most  undoubtedly  the  effect  after  every 
western  galef  Most  assuredly,  the  light  sands  of  the  shoals  would  be  lifted  from  their 
resting  place  and  carried  along  until  tiiey  could  find  a  lodgment  in  the  now-cut  chan- 
nel, and  this  operation  would  so  invariably  and  frequently  occur  as  to  very  rapidly 
efface  every  trace  of  the  cut,  Just  as  was  the  case  with  the  treuch  made  by  Captain 
Woodbory. 

"  7th.  Again,  admitting  that  Congress  should  appropriate  the  largest  sura  estimated 
for  the  project,  ($53,459.66,)  and  the  work  carried  on  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  it  is 
very  certain  every  westerly  gale  would  fill  the  new-cut  channel  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  it  an  ever-recurring  necessity  to  dredge  it  over  again.'' 

This  excellent  report,  made  by  General  J.  H.  Simpson,  colonel  of  engineers,  United 
States  Army,  then  recommends  an  abandonment  of  the  work,  as  "  an  unwarrantable 
waste  of  the  public  money." 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  same  result  has  attended,  and 
will  continne  to  attend,  all  dredging  through  the  sofc  alluvial  deposits  and  light  sands 
of  the  shoals  in  Mobile  Bay,  nntil  tlie  concentrated  current  of  the  river  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  them. 

It  is  proposed,  then,  to  postpone  all  dredging-operations  by  this  board  until  that 
eoncentration  is  made  above  Choctaw  Point,  and  not  to  decide  on  any  dednite  plan  of 
work  below  that  until  the  results  of  the  concentration  are  seen.   By  that  time  we  shall 
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aleo  have  a  further  test  of  the  dredging-proceRs,  as  an  additional  boat  of  greater  poiirer 
has  been  placed  on  the  'work  in  Choctaw  Bar  channel. 

Since  the  organization  of  yonr  board,  each  of  the  two  lines  of  obstrnctions  has  been 
opened  to  a  width  of  fully  600  feet,  a  thorough  survey  of  the  whole  city-front  has  been 
made  and  mapped,  a  new  wharf-line  established,  and  the  survey  has  been  oontinned  to 
include  the  river  and  bay  from  the  head  of  Tensaw  to  a  point  below  the  city-line  on 
the  bay-shore.  Works  are  also  in  progress  now  to  close  Middle  or  Pinto  Pass,  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  end  of  Pinto  Island  from  the  washing  of  both  the  concentrated  nver 
and  the  heavy  waves  which  break  over  it  during  high  easterly  winds,  and  to  protect 
the  lower  part  of  the  city-front  from  further  abrasion  by  the  same  cause.  As  soon  aa 
these  works  have  sufficiently  processed  to  justify  it,  others  will  be  commenced 
above  the  city  to  concentrate  more  of  the  water  into  the  main  river,  sweeping  the  city- 
front. 

Kespectfnily  submitted. 

BRAXTON  BRAGG, 


KOTE. — Since  the  date  of  the  foregoing,  the  "  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers/' 
United  Sates  Army,  for  1871,  has  been  received  and  examined  with  great  interest.  The 
nature  and  location  of  many  of  the  works  and  the  high  professional  standing  of  the 
officers  reporting  on  them  give  great  value  to  their  views  in  connection  with  our  own 
similar  case. 

Attention  is  specially  invited  to  the  report  of  Major  Howell  on  the  project  for  a 
ship-canal  from  New  Orleans  to  Ship  Island,  dated  New  Orleans,  February  9,  1871, 
(pages  524,  525,  and  526,)  and  to  another  from  the  same  officer,  inclosing  one  from 
Lieutenant  H.  M.  Adams,  upon  the  project  of  a  harbor  at  Mississippi  City,  and  its  con- 
nection with  Ship  Island  Harbor,  (pages  548,  549.  and  550.) 


Enginker  Offick, 

BOAKD  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  KlVKR,  H ARDOR,  AND  BaY  OF  MOBILE, 

Mobile^  June  12,  1871. 
To  the  president  and  members  of  the  hoard,  ^c.  ; 

Gentlemen  :  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  map  of  Mobile  River,  from 
Bayou  Marmoth  (One-Mile  Creek)  to  Choctaw  Point,  including  Pinto  Island  and  Pass, 
with  cross-sections  of  that  pass  and  the  river,  taken  at  various  jioints.  The  facts 
developed  by  this  survey  demand  the  most  serious  consideration. 

By  ordinance  of  the  city,  dated  4th  April,  1857,  a  wharf-line  was  established  for  the 
whole  city-front,  which  provided  *'  that  no  wharf  nor  other  structure  shall  be  built  or 
constrncted  or  extended,  nor,  if  built,  constructed,  or  extended,  shall  remain  ou  the 
west  side  of  Mobile  River  if  it  projects  east  beyond  a  line  commencing  at  the  northern 
line  of  the  city,  at  a  point  from  which  aline  running  south  6^  east  shall  strike  a  point 
in  the  northern  line  of  Hunt  (now  Beauregard)  street,  extended  a  distance  of  338  feet 
eastwardly  from  the  we  it  line  of  Front  street;  thence  by  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in 
the  north  line  of  Saint  Anthony  street,  extended  252  feet  eastwardly  from  the  west  line 
of  Front  street ;  thence  by  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  north  line  of  Couti  street, 
extended  165  feet  eastwardly  from  the  west  line  of  Front  street ;  thence  by  a  straight 
line  to  a  point  on  the  north  line  of  Church  street,  extended  250  feet  eastwardly  from 
the  west  line  of  Commerce  street ;  thence  by  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in  the  north 
line  of  Theater  street,  extended  195  feet  eastwardly  from  the  west  line  of  Commerce 
street ;  thence  by  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in  the  north  line  of  Main  (now  Palmetto) 
street,  extended  295  feet  eastwardly  from  the  west  line  of  Water  street ;  thence  by  a 
straight  line  to  a  point  in  the  north  line  of  New  York  (now  Elmira)  street,  extended  560 
feet  eastwardly  from  the  west  line  of  Water  street,  and  thence  by  a  line  running  south 
20^  20^  east,  to  the  bay."  That  line  has  been  run  out,  and  is  laid  down  in  the  map  now 
snbmitted.  Before  this  line  was  adopted  the  city  had  encroached  very  seriously  npoo 
the  water-way  of  the  river,  no  less  than  500  feet  of  that  way  along  the  main  front 
having  been  tilled  and  occupied  by  two  streets  and  two  blocks  of  buildings. 

Had  there  been  no  other  outlet  for  the  river  than  this  one  channel,  the  water  conlcl 
have  accommodated  itself  to  the  changed  condition  by  cutting  away  the  opposite 
bank  or  by  scouring  the  bottom  to'a  greater  depth.  Unfortunately,  nature  presented 
an  easier  solution  in  the  presence  of  other  channels ;  and  the  facts  established  by  the 
survey,  when  compared  with  the  past,  prove  beyond  question  that,  while  the  water  in 
Mobile  River  is  decreasing,  that  in  Pinto  Pass  and  Spanish  River  is  increasing.  This 
result  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than  the  obstructions  thus  placed  in  the  nat- 
ural water-way  of  the  river. 

The  city  authorities  then  prudently  eetablished  the  line  of  1857,  beyond  which  no 
«tructure  should  extend.    Defectivi    as  this  line  was,  it  was  the  best,  probably,  that 
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could  have  been  done  at  that  time,  owing  to  antecedent  errors  wliich  could  uot  well  be 
corrected.  But,  unfortunately,  enfQrceiuent  did  not  folio vb enactment.  Built  without 
reference  to  any  plan,  the  wharves  have  been  constructed  and  exteuded  by  individuals 
to  serve  private  interests  and  to  meet  tem]>orary  emergencies.  Irregular  in  shape  and 
length,  with  intervening  slips,  they  have  created  eddies  and  stagnant  pools,  thus  caus- 
ing a  aeposit  of  the  sedimentary  matter  brought  down  by  the  stream  and  of  the  heavy 
material  washed  in  by  the  city  drainage.  As  the  depth  of  water  decreased,  from  these 
caoses.  the  wharves  would  be  again  ext-ended,  securing  temporary  relief  at  the  expense 
of  permanent  injury.  The  slips  would  again  be  filled,  and  the  renietly  be  repeated, 
tmtil  we  are  in  absolute  danger  of  forcing  the  main  river  into  other  channels.  An 
examination  of  the  map  presents  to  you  the  alarming  fact  that  nearly  every  important 
wharf  north  of  the  south  side  of  Government  street  has  been  exteuded  into  the  main 
river  beyond  the  prescribed  line,  in  some  ciises  as  much  as  55  feet.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  will  be  perceived  the  slips  are  now  so  much  hlled  by  deposit  that  they  afibrd 
DO  accommodation  to  commerce,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  even  at  the  ends  of 
these  extended  wharves,  there  is  but  6  to  8  feet  water. 

To  apply  the  proper  remedy  for  this  condition  is  much  more  difficult  than  to  point 
out  the  errors  which  have  produced  it.  Conflicting  in terest-s,  private  and  public, 
mast  be  reconciled.  Sufficient  space  must  be  provided,  not  only  for  our  present  C/om- ' 
meree,  but  for  that  which  we  seek  and  expect,  and  the  water  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  commercial  marine  we  invite  to  our  port  must  1>e  secured  and  preserved.  The 
river  has  been  narrowed  at  points  to  a  degree  which  threatens  us  with  its  entire  loss, 
and  yet  the  land  thus  reclaimed  has  been  built  upon  in  places,  especially  at  Govern- 
ment street  and  some  distance  above,  until  the  space  allotted  to  commerce,  notwith- 
Btaudiog  the  large  projection  of  the  wharves  beyond  the  established  line,  is  barely 
BafiScient. 

The  plan  of  wharves  with  intervening  slips  on  a  river-front,  especially  in  a  contracted 
stream  which  receives  the  city  drainage  in  addition  to  its  sedimentary  matter,  is  never 
adopted  except  under  a  necessity  which  knows  no  law.  This  necessity  could  only 
arise  from  a  want  of  space,  an  exposed  position,  or  a  great  rise  and  fall  in  the  tide. 
Neither  of  these  reasons  apply  in  our  case.  We  have  two  mile)  of  city-front  already 
available  for  the  uses  of  commerce,  which  can  be  extended  to  three  miles  at  any  time 
^hen  business  shall  demand  it.  This  is  fully  equal  to  half  the  space  now  appropriated 
in  New  Orleans,  with  five  or  six  times  our  population  and.  reporting  ten  times  our 
commerce.  In  a  recent  elaborate  report  from  the  department  of  docks  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  recommending  an  extension  and  improvement  of  the  wharves  in  that 
city,  it  is  proposed  to  increise  their  wharf-line  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-seven 
miles,  which,  it  is  argued,  will  be  not  only  sufficient  for  the  present  commerce,  but  for 
the  increase  of  an  age.  This  extent  only  exceeds  ours  ten  or  fifteen  fold,  when  her 
population  is  twenty-five  and  her  commerce  probably  one-hundred-fold  of  ours.  The 
want  of  space,  then,  need  not  deter  us  from  prosecuting  this  important  work,  as  we 
shall  be  fully  able  to  accommodate  more  than  ten  times  the  present  commerce.  Our 
position  is  so  perfectly  secure  from  storms  and  our  tides  so  insignificant  that  neither 
of  the  other  points  requires  examination. 

The  considerations  in  favor  of  a  solid  quay  and  continuous  bulkhead  along  the  whole 
city-lront  are  numerous  and  weighty.  Such  a  structure  would  remove  the  many  inter- 
ruptions to  a  free  and  easy  flow  of  the  river-current  along  the  whole  city-front,  prevent 
the  formation  of  eddies,  by  which  deposits  are  now  made,  and  secure  a  rapid  removal, 
by  the  force  of  the  current,  of  the  vast  quantity  of  offensive  matter  which  now  accu- 
mulates in  the  slips  from  the  drainage  of  the  city,  and  not  only  fills  them  and  inter- 
feres with  their  use,  but  undoubtedly  proves  detrimental  to  the  public  health.  All 
other  things  being  equal,  this  one  consideration  of  a  constant  stream  of  living  water, 
pore,  wholesome,  and  inoffensive,  in  lieu  of  the  present  cess-pools  of  filth,  nausea, 
and  disease,  should  secure  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  As  a  sanitary  measure  alone  it 
would  more  than  justify  the  change. 

The  question  of  locating  this  line,  now  that  the  one  of  1857  has  been  virtually  abol- 
ished, is  emban-assiug.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  right  of  free  navigation 
bas  been  invatled;  but  vest«d  rights  are  claimed  under  forms  of  law  and  by  long 
osage.  The  expense  of  restoring  the  old  line  would  be  large,  in  addition  to  the 
other  perplexiti.fS.  To  avoid  thesa  difficulties,  a  new  line  is  recommended  as  a 
compromise,  which  will  be  less  expensive  in  construction  than  the  restoration  of  the 
one  already  overbuilt,  will  cause  much  less  dissatisfaction  and  will  afford  more  space 
ior  commerce.  Unquestionably,  this  will  tend  to  injure  the  river  to  some  extent,  as  all 
other  encroachments  have  done,  but  this  tendency  can  be  overcome  by  the  judicious 
expenditure  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  of  half  the  amount  necessary  to  restore  the 
old  line. 

The  initial  point  of  the  old  line  of  1857,  being  338  feet  in  an  easterly  direction  from 
the  northwest  comer  of  Beauregard  and  Foonl-  streets,  narrows  the  river  at  that  point 
to  about  1,100  feet.  This  was  injudicious,  and,  owing  to  the  wide  space  devoted  to 
oommerce  at  that  point,  was  anuecessary ;  but  as  the  wharves  from  that  down  have 
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been  predicated  on  that  official  action^  it  U  pro)K)6ed  to  assume  that  as  the  startini^- 
point  of  the  new  line.  Above4hat  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  reoommend  any  chiuigie. 
Xfoving  down  we  find  the  wharves  are  generally  over  the  line  as  far  as  Government 
street y  where  the  largest  and  most  serions  encraachraent  of  55  feet  has  been  made.  In 
front  of  the  space  between  Saint  Francis  and  Dauphin  streets  is  a  large  and  almost 
solid  strnctnre,  extending  25  feet  over  the  line  on  Saint  Francis  street  To  remove 
this  wonld  be  a  serious  ana  expensive  work.  Adopting  it  as  a  second  point,  and  connect- 
ing with  the  first,  we  have  an  nninternipt'ed  straight  line  of  over  3,000  feet.  Every- 
thing projecting  beyond  this  line  should  be  promptly  removed. 

Bmow  this  second  point  we  meet  serious  difficulties.  The  wharves  between  Danphin 
and  the  lower  side  of  Government  streets  project  far  beyond  the  legal  and  prndent 
line,  and  yet  the  space  allotted  to  commerce,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  commer- 
cial  bnildings,  is  very  small — too  small  to  be  reduced  without  inconvenience.  Theoce 
from  Government  street  down  to  Theatre,  a  distance  of  fully  1,000  feet,  the  city 
authorities,  by  ordinance  dated  19th  December,  1870,  authorized  an  exteosioa  by 
the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company  of  their  wharf  property 
to  a  line  varying  from  30  to  60  feet  beyond  the  lino  established  in  1857.  This  onii- 
nance,  it  is  true,  was  repealed  by  the  sncceeding  city  authorities  in  January,  1871 ; 
but  the  company  claims  a  vested  right  which  could  not  be  recalled.  They  are  now 
engaged  in  the  work  of  building  out  and  piling  the  river  to  the  line  granted  in 
December,  1870.  The  difficulty  of  restoring  the  line  of  1857  above  this  railroad  con- 
cession, serions  as  I  regard  the  encroachment,  indnces  me  to  suggest  a  compromise  by 
which  each  party  shall  yield  about  half  its  claim.  A  point  on  the  extension  east  of 
the  upper  line  of  Government  street,  190  feet  from  the  west  side  of  Front  street,  wonld 
bring  our  line  outside  of  Government  street  wharf.  From  that  point,  in  a  straight 
line,  to  the  established  point  of  lfc>57,  opposite  Theatre  street,  would  give  a  line  o&r- 
ing  as  little  impediment  to  navigation  as  I  conld  advise,  and  at  the  same  time  yieki  to 
commerce  and  to  individuals  all  the  concession  which  can  be  made  without  danger  of 
serious  consequences.  It  would  slightly  increase  the  concession  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany at  Government  street,  and  reduce  it  below,  but  still  be  outside  of  the  line  of  1857. 

From  the  point  opposite  Theatre  street,  owing  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  cross- 
section  of  the  river  from  the  head  of  Pinto  Island,  it  is  recommended  that  the  line  be 
drawn  in,  say,  65  feet  on  Elmira  street.  This  change  can  be  made  without  pr^udice 
to  any  interests,  as  no  wharves  extend  now  so  far  as  the  line  proposed. 

The  new  line  proposed  wonld  commence,  then,  at  a  point  on  the  easterly  extension 
of  the  north  line  of  Beauregard  street  338  feet  from  the  west  line  of  Front ;  thenee  by 
a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  eastern  extension  of  the  south  line  of  Saint  Francis 
232  feet  from  the  west  side  of  Front ;  thence  to  a  point  on  the  eastern  extension  of  the 
north  line  of  Government  street  190  feet  from  the  west  line  of  Front ;  thence  to  a  point 
on  the  eastern  extension  of  the  north  line  of  Theatre  street  195  feet  from  the  west  line 
of  Commerce,  (line  of  1857;)  thence  to  a  point  on  the  eastern  extension  of  the  north 
line  of  Palmetto  street  245  feet  from  the  west  line  of  Water  street ;  thence  in  a  line 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city  50  feet  west  of  the  line  of  1857. 

Should  the  full  claim  of  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas  Railroad  Company  be 
recognized,  a  change  will  be  necessary  from  the  .line  recommended  between  the  points 
opposite  Saint  I*Yancis  and  Theatre  streets,  viz :  From  the  established  point  opposite 
Saint  Francis  to  a  point  on  the  easterly  extension  of -the  north  line  of  Churoh  street 
310  feet  from  the  west  line  of  Commerce ;  thence  to  a  point  on  the  easterly  extension 
of  the  north  line  of  Theatre  street  195  feet  from  the  west  line  of  Commerce,  (the 
point  in  the  advised  line.)  This  departure  would  make  a  serious  encroachment  on  the 
river  at  a  point  where  the  water  is  now  deflected,  so  as  to  throw  it  into  Pinto  Pass, 
especially  as  the  measurements  show  a  very  serious  result  already.  It  might  be  com- 
pensated, however,  by  a  counter-work  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  'v^ioh  would 
control  the  current  and  restore  the  needed  water-way. 

Should  the  proposed  plan  of  a  solid  quay  be  accepted,  it  would  be  proper  to  define 
Front  street  from  Beauregard  to  Government,  and  Commeree  and  Water  streets  finun 
Government  down  where  they  front  on  the  river,  and  to  prohibit  all  stniotnres  on  the 
east  side  of  these  streets  interfering  with  the  free  use  of  the  quay  for  Commerce. 

Front  street,  from  Beauregard  to  the  south  line  of  Saint  francis,  might  be  100  feet 
wide ;  from  that  point  to  Government,  to  which  U  should  be  opened^  it  would  have  to  be 
contracted  to  60  feet,  so  as  not  to  encroach  too  much  upon  the  space  now  devoted  to 
commerce.  This  wonld  ^ve  a  solid  and  beautiful' quay  firom  Beauregard  street  to 
(Government  street,  varying  in  width  from  220  to  110  feet,  and  below  Government 
varying,  according  to  tne  line  adopted,  from  230  to  110  feet,  with  a  constant,  living 
stream  of  pure  water,  removing  all  offensive  deposits  and  keeping  a  uniform  depth 
which  could  be  regulated  to  meet  the  wants  of  commerce. 

The  final  and  definite  location  of  this  wharf-line  will  control,  in  a  great  measare, 
the  work  necessary  to  secure  the  water-way,  so  as  to  give  a  proper  width  and  depth . 
The  plans  for  this  can  be  soon  perfected  after  that  line  Is  located. 

No  estimate  of  the  cost  can  be  made  for  building  this  bulkhead  and  quay  until  the 
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line  is  located,  and  tfaen  the  iutereets  of  private  individuals  and  the  city  must  be 
arranged  before  action  in  that  direction. 
Respectfiilly  submitted. 

BRAXTON  BRAGG, 


Enoinker  Office,  Board  for  thb  Improvement  of 

THE  River,  Harbor,  and  Bay  of  Mobha, 

lfo(i^,  Attgnst  25,  1871. 
To  the  president  and  members  of  the  hoard,  ^c. ; 

Gextlemex:  At  yonr  last  lueetinji;  a  resolution  was  adopted  approving  a  front  line 
of  the  city  beyond  which  no  wharf  or  other  structure  shall  be  built,  and  varying  in  no 
essential  point  from  tlmt  suggested  in  my  report  of  the  I2th  June  last,  though  making 
some  slight  concessious  with  a  view  to  avoid  complications  and  delay.  Tlie  city  en- 
gineer fully  concurs  with  me  in  recommending  this  line  to  the  city  authorities,  and  it 
is  now  before  them  for  such  action  as  iu  their  judgment  may  seem  proper.  The  line 
is  probably  the  best  tliat  can  be  secured. at  this  time. 

wharf-une. 

The  initial  point  is  established  on  the  north  line  of  Beauregard  street,  extended 
a  distance  of  350  feet  eastwanl  from  the  west  line  of  Front  street ;  thence  by  a 
straight  line  to  a  point  iu  the  north  line  of  Government  street,  extended  350  feet 
eastward  from  the  west  side  of  Commerce  street ;  thence  by  a  straight  line  to  a 
point  in  the  south  line  of  Church  street,  extended  eastward  285  feet  from  the  west 
side  of  Commerce  street;  thence  by  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in  the  south  line  of  Thea- 
tre street,  extended  eastward  210  feet;  thence  by  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in  the  north 
•  line  of  Eluiira  street,  extended  eastwai-d  485  feet  from  the  west  side  of  Water  street ; 
thence  by  a  straight  line  bearing  south  10^  east ;  above  Beauregard  street  the  line  to 
run  north  6°  west.  This  line,  when  approved  by  the  city  authorities,  I  propose  to  have 
permanently  designated  by  heavy  piles,  conspicuously  marked,  so  that  any  official  can 
see  at  a  glance  when  future  eucvoachnients  are  made,  aud  the  most  rigid  accountability 
should  be  enforced. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  my  former  report  as  to  the  effect  produced  in  the  main 
channel  of  the  river  by  the  long-continued  encroachments  have  been  fully  confirmed 
by  subsequent  data  and  by  further  study  of  the  plans  and  cross-sections  prepared  from 
the  surveys. 

Above  the  head  of  Spanish  River  the  Mobile  River  has  an  average  width  of  fully 
1,200  feet,  with  a  cross-section  of  22,250  feet,  and  an  amnle  channel- way  of  30  feet 
depth.  The  same  distance  below  the  head  of  Spanish  Kiver.  the  width  of  Mobile 
River  is  found  not  to  exceed  1,000  feet,  with  an  average  cros»«ection  of  only  13,000 
feet  and  a  channel  depth  of  only  15  feet.  Examining  further,  we  find  this  loss  fully  ac- 
counted for  by  the  cross-section  of  Spanish  River,  showing  10,000  square  feet  and  a 
chanuel-way  20  feet  deep. 

Following  the  Mobile  River  down,  no  material  change  is  noticed  until  we  reach  the 
wharves  of  the  city,  except  some  1,500  square  feet  added  from  the  Chickasabogue  and 
Three-Mile  Creek.  From  the  upper  to  the  lower  limits  of  the  city  serious  encroach- 
menta  have  been  made,  as  reported  in  my  last. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  force  the  water  from  the  city-front  through  Pinto  Pass, 
and  this  tendency  has  been  aided  by  the  very  serious  encroachments  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  belOw  the  head  of  Piuto  Island.  As  the  result,  we  find  a  width  of  only  640 
feet  for  the  main  river  and  a  cross-section  of  only  7,500  square  feet,  just  one-third  of 
the  water-way  found  above  Spanish  River.  The  natural  effect  is  apparent  Just  below, 
in  the  gradual  growth  of  the  marsh  flats  on  both  sides  of  the  river  near  the  ends  of 
Pinto  Island  and  Choctaw  Point.  A  continuation  of  these  causes  must  soon  close 
this  channel  and  ruin  all  wharf-property  below  Theatre  street  and  eventually  up  to 
Government  street. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  this  unfortunate  condition,  produced  by  our  own  im- 
prudence. Further  encroachments  must  be  stopped,  the  way  must  be  opened,  and  the 
water  must  be  brought  back  to  the  main  channel.  To  open  the  way  only  would  leave 
it  to  be  closed  again  by  the  satue  process,  and  we  should  have  an  unceasing,  never-end- 
ing demand  for  dredging.  Where  the  river  is  not  obstructed  above  the  city,  nature 
preserves  its  own  channel,  with  an  ample  width  and  depth  for  all  purposes  ;  and  it 
will  do  so  in  front  of  the  city  and  below  it,  if  we  will  only  permit  it  to  execute  its  own 
unerring  laws. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  opening  and  coutrolling  the  water-way  of  the  river,,  I 
have  projected  and  advise  the  construction  of  a  jettee  below  Choctaw  Point,  to  prevent 
the  further  abrasion  of  the  western  shore  of  the  bay  aud  drifting  of  the  sand  onto 
Choctaw  Bar,  by  which  the  labor  of  dredging  ac  that  point  is  much  increased,  and 
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the  prsictical  results  at  times  greatly  reduced.  This  t^  ork  will  also  tend  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  river-water  as  it  enters  the  head  of  the  hay,  and  thereby  aid  ia 
keeping  open  the  channel  whenever  the  dredging  shall  have  been  completed. 

Riecalling  yoar  attention  to  my  report  on  this  subject,  dated  June  12  last,  I  beg  to 
submit  the  accompanying  plans  and  estimates  for  the  work  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
suggestions  then  and  now  made,  for  restoring  and  controlling  the  channel-way  of  the 
river  below  the  head  of  Pinto  Island  and  bringing  buck  to  its  proper  outlet  so  moch 
of  the  water  now  diverted  through  eastern  channels  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  essential  object. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

BRAXTON  BRAGG,  Engineer. 


Appendix. 

Tlie  following  is  appended  as  showing  work  thus  far  accomplished  by  the  board  : 

Engineer  Office  Board  for  the  Improvement  of 
THE  River,  Harbor,  and  Bay  of  Mobile, 
MoWcf  Alabama,  August  29,  1871. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  deep  interest  felt  by  our  own  people,  and  by  those  with  whom  we 
have  commercial  relations,  in  the  subject  of  our  harbor  improvements,  induces  me, 
in  reply  to  your  inquiry,  to  furnish  such  information  as  my  office  now  affords  in  regard 
to  the  progress  of  that  important  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  this  board  under  State  laws,  in  March  last.  Cap- 
tain Grant  was  engaged,  under  contract  with  the  United  States  Government,  in  dredg- 
ing Choctaw  Point  Bar,  which  operation  is  still  in  progress.  A  new  contract  for  con- 
tinuing this  w^ork  as  far  as  Dog  River  Bar  has  been  let  to  a  party  from  Chicago,  who^ 
is  now  here  to  enter  on  the  work,  as  I  am  informed.  This  dredging-operatioii  is  under 
the  control  of  General  J.  H.  Simpson,  United  States  engineer,  an  officer  of  high  pro- 
fessional reputation  and  great  expeiieuce  in  this  specialty.  Finding  this  part  of  the 
work  thus  provided  for,  the  board  of  State  commissioners  undertook  other  branches  of 
the  oi>eration  equally  necessary  for  the  relief  of  commerce. 

Two  lines  of  artificial  obstructions  across  the  channel  of  the  bay  had  been  built  dur- 
ing the  war,  intended  to  impede  the  passage  of  vessels — one  near  Choctaw  Point  Bar, 
the  other  below  and  where  the  channels  of  Spanish  River  and  Mobile  River  reunite. 
These  had  remained  nearly  in  the  condition  left  by  the  war,  and  were  both  difficult 
and  dangerous^  as  they  left  a  tortuous  passage  of  only  200  feet  in  width.  Under  the 
direction  of  this  board,  both  of  these  lines  have  been  so  opened  as  to  straighten  the 
channel  and  afiford  a  clear  passage  of  more  than  600  feet  at  each  point.  Vessels  draw- 
ing 13  feet  can  now  pass  these  points  with  safety  and  ease.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
work  we  have  been  greatly  aided  and  much  expense  saved  by  the  surveys  and  maps, 
as  well  as  by  the  personal  assistance,  furnished  us  by  General  Simpson  and  his  subor- 
dinates. 

The  attention  of  the  board  was  early  drawn  to  the  changed  and  rapidly-changing 
condition  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  city,  and  elaborate  surveys  disclose  the  necessity 
for  large  and  important  works,  not  only  to  check  the  progress  of  this  evil,  but  to  restore 
the  river  to  its  normal  position  and  condition.  And  as  it  is  no  less  important  that  the 
encroachments  which  have  produced  this  condition  shall  be  checked,  the  board  has 
taken  prompt  actitm  in  the  matter  and  has  iuvited  the  city  authorities  to  co-operate. 

A  wharf-line  for  the  whole  city-front  has  been  adopted,  and  it  has  be^u  determined 
that  a  solid  quay  aud  continuous  bnlkhead  shall  be  substitut-ed  for  the  present  pro- 
jecting wharves  and  intervening  slips. 

Plans  and  estimates  for  important  works  opposite  to  and  below  the  cit^-,  calculated 
to  restore  the  river  to  a  condition  for  the  accommodation  of  a  commercial  marine, 
largely  increased  in  number  aud  size,  are  now  ready, and  the  works  will  soon  bounder 
contract.  These  preliminary  works  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  accomplished 
or  provided  for,  the  board  will  direct  its  earnest  attention  to  the  main  and  grf^at  object 
of  opening  a  depth  of  channel  through  the  bay,  already  much  improved,  so  as  to  admit 
a  much  larger  class  of  vessels  to  our  wharves.  That  this  can  be  accomplished  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  We  have  examples  of  much  more  difficult  works  successfully 
completed,  and  the  question  here  is  simply  one  of  time  and  means.  A  comprehensive 
plan  once  adopted  aud  pursued  with  persistent  energy,  with  ample  means,  and  the  end 
IS  easily  seen.  With  the  immense  resources  of  Alabama  in  cotton,  coal,  and  iron  opened 
to  the  world,  the  cost  of  such  a  work  would  be  repaid  ten-fold  in  one  year  by  the  in- 
creased business  and  value  of  our  property.  Even  in  Mobile  alone  we  should  wmh 
realize  the  whole  amount,  in  which  all  interests  would  participate.  No  one  of  the 
many  important  public  works  on  which  we  are  now  engaged  can  surpass  this,  because 
the  prosperity  of  each  one  of  them  is  more  or  less  involved  in  our  success. 

With  a  beginning  which  promises  entire  success,  and  means  already  provided  ample 
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toexeeote  a  great  part  of  the  plan  proposed,  may  we  nst  look  to  the  State  and  General 
GoTenunent  to  come  to  our  aid,  and  insure  the  completion  of  a  work  second  in  import- 
Anceand  ralae  to  no  other  public  enterprise  in  the  country  T 
Teiy  respectfully,  yours, 

BRAXTON  BRAGG, 
Engineer  to  the  Board. 
Colonel  Charles  Forsyth, 

Secretary  Board  of  Tradf. 


APPENDIX  B. 


A5  OSODTANCE  to  define  and  eatablish  the  eastern  line  of  the  wharf-front  of  the  city  of  Mobile. 

Section  1,  Beit  ordained  hy  the  mayor  y  aldermen^  and  oonvmon  council  of  the  dty  of  Mo^ 
^  That  the  eastern  line  of  the  wharf-front  of  the  city  of  Mobile  be,  and  the  same  is 
berebj, established  as  follows:  The  initial  point  to  be  established  on  the  north  line  of 
Beaar^ard  street,  extended  a  distance  of  3r>0  feet  eastward  from  the  west  line  of  Front 
street;  thence  by  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in  the  north  line  of  Government  street,  ex- 
tended 350  feet  eastward  from  the  west  side  of  Commerce  street ;  thence  by  a  straight 
line  to  a  point  in  the  south  line  of  Church  street,  extended  eastward  i2d5  feet  from  tho 
▼«t«de  of  Commerce  street ;  thence  by  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  south  line  of 
Tb^tre  street,  extended  eastward  210  feet ;  thence  by  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in  the 
iioftblineof  Elmira  street,  extended  eastward  485  feet  from  the  west  side  of  Water 
stiwt;  thence  by  a  straight  line  bearing  south  ten  degrees  east,  above  Beauregard 
street,  the  line  to  run  north  six  degrees  west. 

Sr:. 2.  Beit  further  ordained,  That  the  limits  prescribe<l  for  the  wharf-front  by  sec- 
tion 413  of  the  code  of  ordinances  of  1866  be,  ana  the  same  are  hereby,  amended  so  as 
townforai  to  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  ordinance,  and  that  section  414  of  the 
said  code  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

ApproTed  September  16, 1871. 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 
Mobile,  Alabama,  March  23,  1872. 
Gexeral:  On  the  18th  instant  1  had  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  had,  as  direct'Cil 
^y y<m, famished  the  "State  board  for  the  improvement  of  the  river,  harbor,  and  bay 
of  Mobile"  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  United  States  engineers,  recently 
<»nTeDed  in  this  city  by  virtue  of  Special  Orders  No.  4,  Headquarters  Corps  of  Engi- 
^^^  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  January  6,  1872,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  plan  for 
^^improvement  of  this  harbor.  Since  then,  there  has  been  the  following  correspond- 
ing a  portion  of  which  has  been  already  communicat-ed,  but  which  I  think  proper  to 
pr«iefit  in  a  connected  form  : 


"Office  ok  the  Board  for  the  Improvement  of 
"the  River,  Harbor,  and  Bay  of  Mobile, 

'' Mobile,  March  IS,  1872. 
*'SiR :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  16th  instant, 
»cl«iing  copy  of  letter  of  12th  instant,  to  you  from  General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Chiet 
ngineer  United  States  Army,  and  copy  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  engineers.  United 
tat«8  Army,  recently  convened  at  Mobile  under  Special  Orders  No,  4,  from  Headquar- 
'raCofTps  or  Engineers. 

'•At  an  early  day  the  papers  will  be  laid  before  this  board  anditsaction  thereon  com^ 
lonicated  to  you. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"PERCY  WALKER, 

**  Secretary,  4-0, 
*' General  J.  H.  Simpson, 

^^  Engineer,  United  Stales  Army.^* 
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•  "  United  Statics  Enginekr  Office, 

''  Mobile,  Alabama,  Mard^  18,  1872. 
"  Sir  :  On  the  16th  instant,  ameably  to  anthority  from  Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Hnm- 
phreys,  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated  12th  inst«nt,  a 
>  copy  of  -which  was  inclosed,  I  had  the  honor  to  furnish  your  board  with  a  certified  copy 
01  the  report  of  the  board  of  United  States  enji^ineers  constituted  by  Special  Orders  ^o. 
4,  headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers,  of  January  6,  1872,  to  report  a  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  bay  of  Mobile. 

"  The  letter  referred  to  also  informed  yon  that  said  report  had  been  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  I  have  been  directed  to  conform  to 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  said  United  States  board  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  the  harbor. 

"In  yesterday's  Register,  a  daily  newspaper  published  in  this  city,  I  notice  the  follow- 
ing advertisement : 

*'*Tocontract<tr8. 

"'Engineer  Office,  Board  for  Improvement  of  tub 

"  *  River,  Harbor,  and  Bay.of  Mobiue, 
"  'No.  38  Nwih  Eoyal  Street,  Mobile,  March  16,  1^572: 
"  *  Sealed  proposals  'will  be  received  at  this  office  until  12  m.,  25th  March,  1872,  for 
repairing  and  extending  two  jetteesat  the  head  of  Spanish  River. 

"  *  Specifications  of  the  work,  with  the  terms  and  conditions,  may  be  seen  at  this  office 
from  9  to  3  o'clock,  daily. 

"'BRAXTON  BRAGG,  JBa^new.' 

"  The  foregoing  notice  to  contractors,  showing  that  your  board  are  contemplating  the 
partial  closing  of  Spanish  River  at  it-s  head,  by  repairing  and  extending  two  jettees  at 
that  point,  wnich  works  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  views  and  recommendatioDS  of 
the  United  States  board,  as  shown  in  their  report,  as  the  General  GovernmeDt  engi- 
neer officer  in  charge  of  the  Improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Mobile,  I  respectfully  bat 
earnestly  protest  against  the  construction  of  any  such  works  by  your  board,  or  of  any 
other  which  will  conflict  with  said  report. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.H.SIMPSON, 
"Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  Colonel  of  Engineers,  U»  8.  A. 
"Percy  Walker, Esq., 

"  Secretary  of  Board  for  the  Improvement  of  the  River,  Harbor,  and  Bag  of  MobUe/* 

"  Office  of  the  Board  for  the  Improvement  of 

"the  River,  Harbor,  and  Bay  of  Mobujc, 
'^MobUe,  March  18,  1872. 
"  Sir  :  Yonr  note  of  this  dat«  referring  to  the  advertisement  by  General  Bragg,  eiiffi- 
neer  of  this  board,  calling  for  proposals  for  repairing  and  extending  two  jettees  at  we 
head  of  Spanish  River,  published  in  the  Mobile  Daily  Register  of  17th  instant,  and 
protesting  against  the  construction  of  that  work,  has  Just  been  received.  Your  note 
seems  to  have  been  written  under  the  impression  that  this  boara  had  appro%'ed  of  aaid 
work  after  being  informed  of  the  report  by  the  Ix^d  of  engineers  recently  convened 
in  this  city. 

"  Permit  me  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  this  impression.  The  rei>ort  was  not  received 
by  me  until  this  morning,  an  hour  or  two  before  I  dispatched  my  note  of  this  date  ac- 
knowledging receipt  of  yours  of  16th  iubtant  with  its  inclosures,  and  has  not  yet  been 
seen  by  any  member  of  the  board. 

"  As  my  note  of  this  morning  stated,  a  meeting  of  the  board  will  speedily  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  on  the  report,  and,  without  delay,  you  shall  be  advised  of  its 
action. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"PERCY  WALKER, 

**  Secretary,  ^. 
"  General  J.  H.  Simpson, 

**  Engineer,  United  States  Army, " 

"  United  States  Engineer  Office, 

"  Mobile,  Alabama,  March  19,  1872. 
"  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  18th  instant,  acknowledging  receipt  of  my  letter  of  same  d^te 
protesting  against  the  construction  by  yonr  board  of  certain  contemplated  works  at 
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the  head  of  Spanish  River,  and  statioff  that  a  meeting  of  said  board  would  speedily 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  the  report  of  the  United  States  board  recently 
convened  in  this  city,  was  received  by  me  last  evening. 
"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  H.  SIMPSON, 
** Brevet  Briffodier  General  aiid  Colonel  of  Engineers f  U.S,  A,     * 
"Percy  Walker,  Esq., 

*<  Secretfory  of  Board  for  the  In^protemetU  of  the  Bitfer^  Harbor,  and  Bay  of  Mobiie:^ 


"  OvjfiGB  or  TBB  Board  for  tub  Improvkmbnt  , 
*'  OF  THE  RivifiRy  Harbor,  and  Bay  of  Mobile, 
''MoWe,  March  21, 1872. 
'*  Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  a  meeting  of  this  board  was  held  this  dny, 
and  your  comraunieation  to  me  of  the  16th  instant,  together  with  the  letter  to  you 
from  General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  United  States  Army,  and  the  report  of  the  board  of 
engineers  recently  cenrened  in  thi»  city  to  prepare  a  plan  of  improvement  of  harbor 
of  Mobile,  was  laid  before  it. 

^*  The  action  />{  this  board  thereon  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
minutes,  a  copy  of  which  I  was  instructed  to  furnish  you  with : 

"'  General  J.  H.  Simpson,  engineer  United  States  Army,  stationed  at  Mobile,  having, 
sines  the  last  meeting  of  this  board,  held  on  the  15th  instant,  communicated  a  copy  of 
the  r^Kurt  of  the  board  of  engineers,  United  States  Army,  convened  at  this  city  under 
a  q^ial  order  from  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbor  of  Mobile,  and  it  appearing  from  said  report  that  the  repair 
and  extension  of  the  jettees  at  the  head  of  Spanish  River  directed  by  this  board  at 
Haid  last  meeting  to  be  made  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  improvement  pro- 
posed in  said  report  and  approved  by  the  Chief  of  the  Engineer  Corps  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  aiid  this  board  not  having  power  to  carry  out  any  scheme  of  improvement 
not  sanctioned,  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  regarding  it  as  a  duty  to 
Q«6  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  this  board  in  aid  of  the  plan  marked  out  in  the  re- 
port :  therefore^  and  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  engineer,  the  directions  given  at  the 
said  last  meeting  are  hereby  recalled,  and  the  secretary  is  instructed  to  inform  Gene- 
I'al  Simpson  thereof,  and  that  this  board  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  enter  upon  such 
portion  of  the  work  contemplated  in  the  report  as  he  may  indicate,  and  he  is  respect- 
fully requested  to  inform  this  board  of  such  designation  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
that  due  preparations  may  be  made  by  this  board.^ 
"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'•  PERCY  WALKER, 
"  Secretary,  j-c. 
"  General  J.  H.  Simpson, 

^ Engineer y  United  Statea  Army,  Mobile,  Alabama.'^ 


'*  United  States  Engineer  Office, 

''  Mobile,  Alabama,  March  22, 1872. 

'*Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  yesterday, 
communicating  the  resolution  formed  by  your  board  same  day,  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  recalled  their  order  directing  the  repair  and  extension  of  the  jettees  at  the  head  of 
Spanish  River,  and  that  they  would,  in  subordination  to  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
report  of  the  board  of  United  States  engineers,  and  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  the  Secretary  of  War,  aid  to  the  extent  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbor  of  Mobile. 

"I  am  gratified  with  the  receipt  of  this  resolution,  showing,  as  it  does,  a  harmony  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State  board  and  United  States  Engineer  Depairtment,  which 
cannot  but  be  productive  of  the  happiest  results. 

^^  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  board,  that  I  should  designate  the  portion  of 
work  to  be  assigned  to  them,  in  order  that  they  may  enter  upon  it  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment, I  respectnilly  state  that  the  lower  portion  of  Dog  River  Bar  channel  will  be  im- 
mediately staked  out;  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  board  commence  at  the 
northern  limito  of  the  upper-fleet  anchorage,  or  12- foot  curve,  and  dredge  te  a  least 
depth  of  13  feet  in  the  channel  from  that  point,  making,  at  first,  one  thorough  cut  (to 
the  extent  of  the  sweep  of  the  dredges)  from  south  to  north,  and  that  the  material 
thus  excavated  be  deposited  as  far  on  the  west  shore  of  the  bay,  say  the  sixth  curve, 
as  can  be  approached  by  the  dumping-scows. 
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''The  soundings  have  already  been  made  over  the  said  bar,  but>  allowing  for  unfavor- 
able weather  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  not  believed  the  channel  can  be  Btaked 
ont  ready  for  your  operations  till  Monday  the  11th  of  April  next. 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  H.  SIMPSON, 
"  Brecet  Brigadier  General  and  Colonel  of  EngineerB,  U.  S.  A, 
"  Pebcy  Walker,  Esq., 

*^  Secretary  of  Board  for  the  Improvement  of  the  River,  Harbor,  and  Bay  of  MobiUr 

The  foregoing  correspondence  showing  that  the  State  board  rec<>^ize  fully  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  General  Government  to  prescribe  a  plan  wt  the  improvement 
of  the  harbor,  and  that  it  is  their  purpose  to  aid  in  carrying  out  such  plan  agreeably 
to  the  report  of  the  United  States  board,  and  to  enter  upon  the  work  so  soon  as  I  shall 
indicate  the  portion  to  be  assigned  to  them,  and  the  following  extract  from  said  report 
setting  forth  the  great  necessity  of  large  appropriations  for  the  immediate  and  rapid 
excavation  of  Dog  River  Bar  channel,  at  present  the  only  great  obstruction  in  the 
channel  of  approach  to  the  inner  harbor,  I  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  appropnation  I  have  asked  for  this  object,  in  my  last  annual  report,  to  wit, 
$100,000,  be  augmented  at  least  to  $200,000,  and  that  this  recommendation  be  laid  be 
fore  Congress  at  its  present  session,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  following  is  the  extract  alluded  to : 

'^  As  to  the  direction  of  this  artificial  channel  the  board  concur  with  that  of  1860,  and 
with  both  the  engineer  officers  in  charge  of  the  Mobile  Harbor  improvements,  that  the 
line  of  deepest  water  should  be  followed  as  it  has  existed  for  the  past  fifty  years,  siooe 
this  line  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  resultant  of  a  fixed  regimen  of  the  different  rivers 
uniting  to  produce  this  cnannel.  The  curve  at  the  upper  obstructions  should  be  made 
as  gentle  as  possible,  and  the  opening  or  width  of  channel  in  that  part  somewhat  in- 
creased, to  admit  the  ready  passage  of  the  largest  class  of  vessels  that  may  enter  the 
inner  harbor  of  Mobile.  It  is  recommended,  that  this  excavation  be  restricted  to  a 
width  of  200  feet  throughout  its  length,  at  least  until  its  comparative  permanency  can 
be  tested  or  established.  The  hoard  give  it  (u  their  opinion  that  this  ^ccavation  ahould  he  wuide 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  for,  if  portions  only  are  dredged  and  left  in  an  uneven  or  Inmpy 
condition,  such  portions  will  fill  to  the  level  of  the  projections;  and,  besides, 
there  will  not  be  a  clear  water-way  for  the  ready  movement  of  the  bottom  current 
until  each  bar  is  cut  entirely  through  and  finished  to  an  even  surface.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  dredging  should  proceed  slowly  and  at  intervals,  it  will  be  but  a  partial 
success.  No  good  results  can  be  predicted,  except  from  a  rapid  and  thorough  exe- 
cution of  the  work." 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  SIMPSON, 
Colonel  of  Enginsera,  U.  S.  A. 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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2d  Sesaion.      ]  \    No.  65. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY    OF    ¥AR, 


COMMUNICATING, 


In  compliance  tcith  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  March  7,  1872,  a  prelimu 
nary  report  of  Lieutenant  Oeorge  M.  W heeler j  Corps  of  Engineers j  of  the 
progress  of  the  engineer  exploration  of  the  public  domain  in  Nevada  and 
Arizona, 


April  20, 1872. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriatiousand  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  DEPARTJklBNT, 

Apnl  19,  1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  United  States 
Senate  a  preliminary  report  of  Lieutenant  George  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  of  the  progress  of  the  engineer  exploration  of  the  public 
domain  in  Nevada  and  Arizona,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  satisfactorily 
meet  the  request  contained  in  the  Senate  resolution  of  the  7th  ultimo, 
and  to  invite  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  estimate  of  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  of  the  work,  embraced  in  the  letter  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  forwarding  the  report,  for  which  purpose  no  provision  was 
made  in  the  regular  estimate  for  appropriations  heretofore  made  to  Con- 
gress. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washingtouj  D.  C,  April  18, 1872. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  following  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  "TThat  the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested  to  communi- 
cate, for  the  inf^j^maj^on  of  the  Senate,  a  report  showing  the  present 
condition  of  thj^c^xplorations  now  being  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Engine^rDepartment,  (in  Nevada  and  Arizona,)  and  in  the  im- 
mediate charge ^^  Lieutenant  George  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers," 
I  have  the  honor  to^submit  herewith  a  preliminary  report  from  Lieuten- 
ant Wheeler,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  furnish  all  the  information  con- 
templated in  the  resolution.  The  preliminary  topographical  map  referred 
to  in  the  report  has  just  been  completed,  and  two  copies  are  transmitted 
herewith. 

I  desire  to  invite  attention  to  the  extent  of  country  in  the  interior 
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that  has  not  yet  been  explored  instramentally,  and  to  recommend  to 
favorable  consideration  the  project  and  estimate  submitted  by  Lieuten- 
ant Wheeler  for  continuing  the  exploration  of  these  unknown  areas. 
For  the  next  season's  work  the  sum  of  $75,000  is  necessary. 
The  early  mapping  of  this  region  will  be  of  great  service  not  only  for 
govemmejQital  purposes,  but  in  furnishing  information  eagerly  sought  for 
by  those  interested  in  mining  and  other  industrial  pursuits. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Hon.  Wm.  W.  Bklknap,  * 

Secretary  of  War, 


PRELIMINARY   REPORT   OF    EXPLORATIONS    IN    NEVADA 

AND  ARIZONA. 


By  Geo.  M.  Wheeler, 
First  LicHtenant  Corps  of  Engineers. 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 
(Explorations  in  Nevada  and  Arizona,) 

Washington^  i).  C,  March  19, 1872. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward,  in  acknowledgment  of  your 
communication  of  the  12th  instant,  a  preliminary  report,  with  ap- 
pendices, presenting,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  such  of  the 
results  relating  to  the  explorations  of  the  past  season,  (as  are  liable  to 
be  soonest  needed,}  and  explanations  regarding  the  present  condition  ot 
our  labors,  thinking  that  this  will  in  the  best  manner  satisfy  the  spirit 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  8th  instant,  a  copy  of  which  jou 
inclose.  It  will  also  supply,  in  a  measure,  the  part  of  a  more  detailed 
annual  report,  that  should  have  been  forwarded  from  the  field  only  for 
the  great  urgency  of  other  duties ;  and  your  attention  is  called  to  some 
of  the  suggestions  in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  explorations  in  the  field 
of  our  western  territory,  and  to  the  estimates  presented.  A  preliminary 
topographical  map,  now  nearly  completed,  will  be  forwarded  at  the 
earliest  opportunity'. 
All  of  which  is  respectfullj'  submitted. 

GEO.  M.  WHEELER, 
Fb'Ht  Lieutenant,  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  charge  of 
explorations  in  Nevada  and  Arizona. 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreyr, 

Chief  of  Engineers  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


introduction. 


In  presenting  this  preliminary  report,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
divide  it  into  two  separate  parts,  the  first  giving  the  localities  included 
in  the  survey,  some  general  details,  and  an  average  of  the  cost,  basetl 
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xipon  the  area  traversed ;  the  second  giving,  a^  plainly  as  circumstances 
permit,  the  present  condition  of  the  results  from  this  work. 

The  general  plan  to  be  pursued  was  indicatexi  in  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  March  23,  1871,  and  was  only 
modified  as  imperative  circumstances  required.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  instructions  motioned : 

Office  of  the  Chief  op  Engineers, 

rVaahington,  D,  C,  March  23, 1871. 

Sm:  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  orders  of  March  18,  IWl,  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  fnmished  yon,  has  assigned  yon  to  the  charge  of  the  exploration,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  of  those  portions  of  the  United  States  territory  lying 
sooth  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  embracing  parts  of  Eastern  Nevada  and  Arizona. 

The  main  object  of  this  exploration  will  be  to  obtain  correct  topographical  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  traversed  by  your  parties  and  to  prepare  accurate  maps  of  that 
section.  In  making  this  the  main  object,  it  is  at  the  same  time  intended  that  you  as- 
certain as  far  as  practicable  everything  relating  to  the  physical  features  of  the  country, 
the  nnmbeis,  habits,  and  disposition  of  the  Indians  who  may  live  in  this  section,  the 
Helection  of  such  sites  as  maybe  of  use  for  future  military  operations  or  occupation,  and 
the  facilities  offered  for  making  rail  or  common  romis,  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who 
at  some  future  period  may  occupy  or  traverse  this  pnrt  of  our  territory. 

In  OAcertainiug  the  pliysieal  features,  your  attention  is  particularly  called  to  the 
mineral  resources  that  may  be  discovered,  and,  where  the  indications  would  seem  to 
justify  it,  you  should  have  minute  and  detailed  examiuatious  made  of  the  locality  and 
character  of  the  deposits. 

The  influence  of  climate,  the  geological  formations,  character  and  kinds  of  vegetation , 
its  probable  value  for  agricultural  and  grazing  imrposes,  relative  proportions  of  wood- 
land, water,  and  other  qualities,  which  affect  its  value  for  the  settler,  should  be  care- 
fully observed. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  important  points  should  be 
accurately  determined,  and  in  order  to  assist  you  in  this,  it  is  Huggested  that  you  make 
arrftngementa  with  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  U.  8.  Lake  Sur\'ey  and  United  States 
Naval  Observatory,  so  as  to  determine  by  telegraph  the  longitude  of  those  points  nearest 
your  field  of  labor,  with  which  your  field-work  can  be  connected. 

To  accomplish  these  objects  most  effectually,  you  will  divide  your  expedition  into 
two  parts,  and  have  both  parties  start  from  points  to  the  west  of  Elko  Station,  pro- 
ceeding in  a  southerly  direction,  meet  at  or  near  Belmont ;  following  the  same  plan  and 
direction  leaving  Belmont,  meet  at  Camp  Independence,  in  California.  Leaving  Camp 
Independence,  following  a  southeasterly  direction,  they  will  meet  at  or  near  Stump 
Springs,  on  the  old  Salt  Lake  road;  upon  arriving  at  this  point  yon  will  organize  a 
party  to  go  to  Fort  Mohave,  and  using  the  boats  already  stored  there,  make  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Colorado  River  as  far  as  the  crossing  of  the  old  Santa  ¥6  trail,  whore  they 
will  be  met  by  the  main  expedition.  The  boat  party  will  continue  to  examine  the 
Colorado  River,  as  far  as  practicable,  while  the  main  party  will  camp  at  Peacock^s 
Spring.  Leaving  Peacock's  Spring  after  the  junction  of  the  parties,  the  expedition 
will  divide  as  before,  diverging  from  this  station  will  come  together  at  Prescott,  Ari- 
zona Territory.  Hence  making  an  ex<aniination  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mountains,  when  the  field-labor  may  be  terminated. 

The  following  places  are  designated  as  conveuient  for  depots,  viz:  Camp  Independ- 
ence, California ;  Camps  Mohave,  Hnalnpais,  Whipple,  and  Apache,  in  Arizona  ;  and 
Cam))6  Wingato  and  Bayard,  in  New  Mexico. 

You  will  use  your  own  judgment  in  modifying  the  plan  proposed  in  the  event  of  any 
unforeseen  circumstances  or  physical  obstacles  preventing  an  adherence  to  it. 

To  aid  you  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  Lieutenant  1).  W.  Lockwood,  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineei's,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  you,  and  you  are  authoiized  to  em- 
ploy ten  assistants  as  topographers,  geologists,  naturalists,  &c.,  at  salaries  already  au- 
thorized from  this  office  in  letters  of  previous  date ;  also,  the  necessary  number  of 
packers,  guides,  and  laborers,  to  complete  your  party.  The  whole  number  of  civilian 
employes  not  to  exceed  thirty  in  number.  You  will  procure  your  assistants,  employes, 
tM|nipments,  supplies,  &c.,  at  those  points  which  seem  to  insure  the  most  economical  and 
effective  organization  for  the  party,  and  are  authorized  to  iiay  their  actual  transporta- 
tion to  and  from,  and  to  subsist  them  while  in  the  field. 

Yon  will  make  requisition  on  this  office  for  such  instruments  as  you  may  require, 
and  are  authorized  to  purchase  one  Hpring-wagon  for  transporting  the  astronomical  in- 
struments, sextants,  chronometei*s,  and  magnetic  instruments,  for  the  use  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

All  necessary  transportation,  provisions,  supplies,  &c.,  which  you  cannot  obtain  from 
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the  sapply  departments  of  the  Army,  aud  books^  stationery,  and  drawing  materials, 
will  be  paid  for  from  the  funds  in  your  hands. 

You  will  communicate  with  this  office  as  often  as  the  means  of  communication  will 
allow,  forwarding  the  usual  reports  and  returns  required  by  the  regulations,  and  such 
other  reports  as  will  keep  this  office  apprised  of  your  movements,  and  the  iirogress  of 
the  expedition  under  your  charge. 

The  sum  of  $50,000  has  been  set  apart  to  meet  your  expenses  until  June  30,  1872, 
'  and  you  are  particularly  requested  to  be  economical  in  your  disbursements,  and  under 
no  circumstances  to  exceed  this  amonut.  On  the  completion  of  your  field  duty  you 
will  dispose  of  the  public  property  in  your  charge,  discharge  such  assistants  and  em- 
ployes of  your  party  for  whom  tou  have  no  further  need,  and  return  to  Washington  to 
make  your  report  and  prepare  the  necessary  maps. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General^  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Lieutenant  Gkokge  M.  Wiieelek, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  very  generous  assistance  so  frequently  received  at  the  instance 
of  various  bureau  officers  in  Washington,  with  whom  I  was  brought 
in  contact  at  the  time  of  fitting  out,  and  especially  from  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral M.  C.  Meigs,  Quartermaster  General,  Brigadier  General  A.  B. 
Eaton,  Commissary  General,  Brigadier  General  A.  B.  Dyer,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  Brigadier  General  G.  K.  Barnes,  Surgeon  General,  and  by 
the  General  of  the  Army  and  Brigadier  General  Edward  Shriver,  was 
exceedingly  gratifying,  especially  when,  having  received  the  orders 
from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  and  the  letter  of  instructions  firom 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  it  became  necessary  to  at  once  forward  the  ani- 
mals, materials,  and  supplies  to  the  point  of  rendezvous.  In  former 
explorations  similar  liberal  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  supply 
departments  of  the  Army  had  not  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
engineer  officer  in  charge.  It  is  thought  that  it  can  be  easily  shown, 
because  of  the  material  advantages  accruing,  that  this  assistance  ha 8 
not  been  unwisely  granted. 

The  Medical  Department  was  to  furnish  one  surgeon  and  two  hospital 
stewards.  These  persons  came  from  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 
aud  were  as  follows :  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  H.  Cochrane;  Hospital 
Stewards,  Frank  Hecox  and  T.  V.  Brown,  the  latter  joining  the  command 
at  Halleck  Station,  Nevada.  Subsequently,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
Walter  J.  Hoffman  reported  at  Carlin,  Nevada,  having  been  appointed  by 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  W^ar  at  the  instance  of  Professor  S.  F.  Baird, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Surgeon  General.  He  was  at  once  i)laced  in  charge  of  the  departments 
of  mineralogy  and  natural  history.  Dr.  Cochrane  performed  the  duties 
of  **  surgeon  to  the  expedition,"  while  the  two  hospital  stewards  accom- 
plished excellent  services  as  meteorological  observers. 

In  accordance  with  telegraphic  orders  from  War  Department,  dated 
March  11,  and  as  mentioned  in  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Chiel 
of  Engineers  of  March  23,  1871,  Lieutenant  D.  W.  Lockwood,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  was  to  have  assisted  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  exploration;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  case,  Colonel  George  Stoneman,  then  commanding 
the  Department  of  Arizona,  and  upon  whose  staff  Lieutenant  Lock- 
wood  was  serving,  did  not  put  the  order  into  immediate  execution. 
Subsequently,  Lieutenant  E.  W.  Bass,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  re- 
ceived instructions  to  join  the  party,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
would  reach  the  first  rendezvous  at  Halleck  Station  early  in  Mav.     His 
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arrival  was  awaited  until  the  11th  of  that  month,  when,  upon  commu- 
nicating with  the  adjutant  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
where  Lieutenant  Bass  was  on  duty,  it  was  discovered  that  the  order 
had  been  revoked.  It  having  been  found  that  Lieutenant  Lockwood's 
services  could  still  be  made  available,  he  was  re-ordered  to  report  for 
duty  with  the  expedition;  buj  this  order  did  not  reach  him  in  season^ 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  his  labors  until  early  in  August. 
This  single  matter,  because  of  the  incident  vexatious  delays  occasioned 
by  the  multiple  nature  of  the  duties  thrust  upon  my  shoulders,  was  the 
reason  for  the  loss  of  nearly  one  month  in  time  before  the  parties  could 
be  said  to  have  fairly  organized  for  systematic  work.  This  caused 
serious  inconvenience  through  the  entire  season,  and  it  often  seemed 
almost  certain  that,  in  consequence,  the  entire  field  of  the  labor  pro- 
jected could  not  be  finished  prior  to  the  setting  in  of  the  winter. 

The  areas  intended  to  be  examined  were  entirely,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  small  sections,  in  Southwestern  Utah,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  escort  was^ 
effected  through  the  commanding  general,  whose  kindness  in  this  as 
well  as  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  supplies  and  furthering  the  objects, 
of  the  expedition  was  constantly  evinced.  The  permanent  escort  that 
continued  with  the  expedition  until  its  termination  came  from  troop 
I,  Third  United  States  Cavalry,  and  consisted  of  two  sergeants,  four 
corporals,  and  twenty-six  privates,  then  serving  in  the  Department  of 
Californra,  Brigadier  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord  commanding,  to  whom,  for 
his  generous  aid  and  counsel  at  this  time,  as  well  as  at  all  others,  I  feel 
especially  grateful.  Other  temporary  escorts  were  obtained  from  several 
of  the  posts  in  Arizona,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Crook,  com- 
manding this  department  at  the  time  of  our  entering  its  limits,  was  very 
kind  and  liberal  in  authorizing  the  facilities  asked  for  in  our  informal 
requisitions. 

Second  Lieutenant  D.  A.  Lyle,  Second  United  States  Artillery,  who 
had  been  serving  with  his  company  in  Alaska,  was,  at  my  request,  or- 
dered to  join  the  expedition,  but  failed  to  reach  any  of  the  rendezvous 
camps  until  that  one  established  at  Belmont,  Xevada,  a  little  prior  to 
July  1,  when  he  was  at  once  placed  in  charge  of  main  party  Xo.  2  and 
the  escort.  He  performed  this  latter  duty  until  the  close  of  the  season's 
operations,  and  in  many  ways  allied  himself  with  the  professional  un- 
dertakings of  the  exploration.  No  lieutenant  of  cavalry  was  available 
to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  escort,  as  the  troops  of  the  Third  Cavalry 
at  Camp  Halleck  were  about  changing  for  a  southern  station.  This  re- 
sulted in  no  serious  inconvenience,  as  this  escort,  except  for  the  very  few 
days  spent  at  rendezvous  camps,  were  always  divided  into  two,  and 
often  into  as  many  as  four  parts.  In  the  matter  of  the  determination  of 
the  main  astronomical  stations,  especially  fruitful  assistance  was  fur- 
nished on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Xaval 
Observatory,  the  United  States  lake  survey,  and  by  the  officers  and 
certain  operators  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  I  would 
particularly  express  my  sense  of  thanks  to  Admiral  Sands,  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory,  whose  active  co-operation  secured  to  me  the 
services  of  Professor  J.  R.  Eastman  at  the  observatory  in  Washington, 
to  General  C.  B.  Comstock,  of  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey,  who  allowed  Civilian 
Assistant  O.  B.  Wheeler  to  perform  similar  service  at  the  observatory  at 
Detroit ;  to  Mr.  Orton,  president,  Messrs.  Stager,  Tinker,  and  Ladd,  re- 
spectively, managers  at  Chicago,  Washington,  and  San  Francisco,  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  as  well  as  to  Brigham  Young, 
president  of  the  Mormon  Church,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  who,  through 
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the  intervention  of  Hon.  William  H.  Hooper,  tendered  the  use  of  the 
Mormon  telegraph  from  that  point  to  Snint  George,  Utah.  In  the 
matter  of  instruments  it  was  found  that,  from  those  belonging  to  the 
Engineer  Department  on  hand  at  the  depot  at  Willet's  Point,  but  few 
could  be  made  useful,  while  the  very  limited  period  between  the  time 
of  receiving  orders  and  that  time  at  which  it  was  necessary  to  reach 
the  field,  was  not  sufficient  to  greatly  improve  the  supply  by  purchase. 
However,  having  secured  more  than  was  expected  from  those  on  hand 
at  San  Francisco,  the  actual  needs  were  satisfied.  It  requires  but  a 
hasty  examination  to  conclude  that  the  elements  placed  at  my  disposal 
were  varied  and  complete,  none  too  many,  however,  for  the  wants  of  an 
expedition  to  operate  in  so  severe  a  section  of  country  for  such  a  length 
of  time. 

For  the  full  co-operation  of  the  supply  departments  of  the  Army 
in  their  liberal  interpretation  of  the  orders  referring  to  their  respective 
departments  too  many  thanks  cannot  be  rendered.  It  would  have  been 
impossible,  with  the  means  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  Engineer  De- 
partment, to  have  conducted  an  expedition  of  such  magnitude  over  so 
great  a  range  of  country  within  the  limited  time  of  one  season,  except 
for  this  very  solid  and  generous  assistance.  It  shall  be  among  my  en- 
deavors to  show  that  this  has  not  been  illy  merited,  and  ask  that  refer- 
ence be  made  to  some  of  the  succeeding  pages  for  a  hasty  summary  of 
most  of  the  results  that  have  been  so  far  accomplished. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  tbat  these  can  be  made  to -seem  not 
meager,  since  memory  has  to  furnish  so  much  material  in  the  writing  of 
this  report,  at  a  time  when  the  majority  of  the  notes  are  en  routes  or 
rather  blockaded,  upon  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  To  the  many  offi- 
cers in  command  of  military  posts  along  our  route,  as  well  as  quarter- 
masters and  commissaries,  to  very  many  gentlemen,  superintendents  of 
mines  and  residents  of  the  mining  districts,  to  various  State,  territorial 
and  county  officials,  to  members  of  the  public  press,  contiguous  to  areas 
of  the  exploration,  and  to  various  private  citizens  and  others  who  have 
extended  cordial  aid  and  sympathy  to  the  work  allotted  to  my  care,  I 
desire  to  express  my  thanks,  as  well  as  those  of  several  of  the  members 
of  the  expedition. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  first  principal  rendezvous  at  Halleck  Station,  Nevada,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  was  established  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  the  forces 
of  the  expedition  were  assembled  entire  within  a  few  days,  consisting, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  as  follows :  Belonging  to  the 
engineer  assistants  and  employes  there  were  four  topographers,  one 
assistant  surveyor,  one  assistant  astronomical  observer  and  computer, 
one  chief  geologist,  one  meteorologist,  two  collectors  in  natural  history, 
one  photographer,  and  guides,  packers,  laborers,  &c.,  numbering  thirty  in 
all,  which  number  was  increased  to  thirty-one  on  the  1st  of  July  by  the 
addition  of  an  assistant  astronomical  observer  and  assistant  geologist }  as 
quartermaster's  employes,  including  chief  packers,  cargadores,  guides, 
&c.,  fifteen.  The  transportation  was  as  follows :  One  fifty-mule  pack- 
train,  one  forty-mule  pack-train,  one  instrument-wagon,  and  two  instru- 
ment-carts, two  odometer  vehicles  and  riding-animals  for  officers,  civilian 
assistants,  and  employes,  as  well  asthe  escort.  While  waiting  at  Halleck 
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Station,  all  the  available  time  of  the  assistants  was  spent  in  journeys  and 
'examinations  among  the  adjacent  mountains  within  a  radius  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  miles. 

Rendezvom  camp  No.  1,  at  Halleck  Station^  Nevada^  to  remlezvom  vamp  No. 
2,  near  Belmont^  Nevada.. 

The  entire  expedition  moved  to  Carliu,  Nevada,  at  which  point  the 
first  main  astronomical  station  was  to  be  established.  A  side  party 
was  here  organized  for  work  to  the  north  and  westward,  and  principally 
outside  the  zone  traversed  by  the  parties  of  the  fortieth  parallel  survey. 
This  party  was  to  converge  upon  the  remainder  of  main  party  No.  2,  at 
Battle  Mountain,  Nevada,  which  had  been  sent  there  to  establish  a  tem- 
porary camp  at  the  commencement  of  that  line.  Main  party  No.  1  cut 
loose  f^om  the  railroad  about  June  1,  and  passed  to  the  southward, 
through  Mineral  Hill,  Eureka,  and  Morey  districts,  to  Belmont,  about 
seven  miles  from  which  place  the  second  rendezvous  camp  was  estab- 
lished. 

Two  side  topographical  parties  detoured  from  this  line,  coming  in 
upon  the  main  line  successively  sft  Eureka  and  Morey,  visiting  many 
mining  districts  and  gaining  valuable  topographical  and  allied  informa- 
tion. Main  party  No.  2,  in  charge  of  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  H. 
Cochrane,  moving  to  the  south,  passed  through  Battle  Mountain  dis- 
trict, reaching  Austin,  as  the  first  important  point  of  any  size.  Side 
parties  carried  hasty  examinations  along  the  Toyabe  Bange  and  on 
either  side  of  the  Monitor  Bange. 

The  complete  rendezvous  near  Belmont  was  accomplished  on  June  24. 
The  field  of  operations  thus  far  was  entirely  confined  to  Nevada. 

Rendezvous  camp  No.  2,  near  Belmont^  Nevada,  to  rendezvous  camp  No.  3, 
at  Camp  Independence,  California. 

The  interval  of  time  here  included  is  a  little  more  than  thirty  days. 
The  examinations  were  over  areas  in  both  Nevada  and  California. 
Main  party  No.  2,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Lyle,  operated  to  the  south 
and  west,  impinging  with  one  side  party  constantly  employed  upon  the 
very  desert  and  little-known  area  to  the  south  and  southwest  from  Bel- 
mont, which  is  a  portion  of  that  large  tract  in  Southwestern  Nevada 
hitherto  unexplored.  I  beg  leave  to  append  the  report  presented  by 
this  oflicer,  marked  Appendix  B.  Main  party  No.  1,  with  two  side  par- 
ties constantly  engaged,  moved  to  the  south  and  east,  reaching  Pahra- 
nagat  Valley  for  supplies  prior  to  the  direct  march  thence  in  nearly 
A  due  line  toward  Camp  Independence,  over  one  of  the  most  desolate 
regions  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  amid  the  scenes  of  disaster  of 
those  early  emigrant  trains  who  are  accredited  with  having  perished  in 
"  Death  Valley.''  This  entire  section  is  known  in  common  parlance 
among  the  settlers  of  the  mining  and  mountain  towns  of  Nevada  as 
"Death  Valley,''  while  the  "Death  Valley  proper"  should  be  limited  to 
that  remarkable  depression  which,  at  its  lowest  surface,  falls  beneath 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  which  lies  principally  in  California. 

It  was  thought  at  first  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  make  this 
march  with  the  entire  train,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  surround 
this  desert  section  in  traveling  along  lines  partially  known,  and  enter- 
ing it  at  certain  points  with  xiarties  numbering  not  more  than  five  or 
six.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  gain  any  accurate  information  of  even 
the  chances  for  grass  and  water  from  either  white  man  or  Indian,  the 
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erratic  wanderings  of  the  latter  having  scarcely  reached  a  day's  march 
from  their  wick-e-ups.  A  party  was  dispatched  to  the  soathward,  toward 
the  Colorado,  to  establish  a  supply  camp  somewhere  along  Spring 
Mountain  Bange,  upon  which  to  converge,  after  the  parties  should  have 
again  crossed  the  "  Death  Valley,^  in  their  outward  journey  from 
Gamp  Independeuce.  This  arrangement  proved  most  fortuitous.  On 
the  23d  of  July,  the  rest  of  the  main  party  were  all  together  at  Naquin- 
ta  Springs,  north  and  west  from  Tim-pah-ute  Peak,  with  the  desert 
stretching  out  along  our  western  horizon.  The  objective  point  was  a 
place  since  called  Oasis  Valley,  known  at  the  time  to  be  sensibly  to  our 
westward,  and  containing  good  grass  and  water.  This  locality  was 
reached  after  three  days  of  the  most  severe  marching,  and  was  found 
to  be  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded  by  low  rolling  mesas,  from  which 
broke,  in  many  places,  a  large  number  of  springs  of  good,  clear  water, 
but  of  varying  thermal  conditions.  We  remained  here  until  joined  by 
a  messenger  from  Lieutenant  Lyle's  party,  who  reported  still  more  ter- 
rible difficulties  before  us.  This  messenger  came  in  accompanied  by  an 
Indian,  and  reported  that  he  had  left  Lieutenant  Lyle  with  a  relief 
party  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Inyo  Range,  and  that  he,  in  company 
with  a  guide  by  the  name  of  Hahu,  had  gone  forward  to  seek  a  camp 
to  the  eastward,  and  had  been  left  far  from  this  place  by  the  guide,  who 
apparently  was  confused  from  not  knowing  the  country ;  this  guide  has 
never  since  been  heard  from.  Lieutenant  Lyle  and  party  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  little  mining  camp  near  Gold  Mountain  after  great  hard- 
ship. A  subsequent  guide  sent  by  this  officer  explained  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  send  the  main  party  immediately  westward  towartl 
Camp  Independence;  consequently,  after  reaching  Grape-vine  Springs 
which,  at  the  western  slope  of  the  foot-hills  of  a  range  of  this  name, 
faces  upon  the  northwestern  arm  of  the  main  Death  Valley,  the  train 
moved  to  the  north  and  westward,  to  Deep  Spring  Valley, '  reaching 
there  a  road,  while  a  party  of  picked  men  took  up  their  route  nearly 
due  west  to  reach  Camp  Independence,  no  matter  what  the  intervening 
obstacles,  and  succeeded  in  this  after  suffering  what,  up  to  that  time, 
had  been  some  of  the  most  bitter  experience  that  had  ever  fallen  under 
my  observation. 

At'this  rendezvous,  as  in  fact  at  all  others,  the  time  used  for  the  re- 
cuperation of  animals  and  arranging  for  supplies  was  economically  em- 
ployed by  the  professional  force  in  local  investigation  and  the  prelimi- 
nary reduction  of  notes. 

At  this  point  the  expedition  was  joined  by  Lieutenant  Lockwood. 

Rendezvous  Xo.  3,  Camp  Irulependence.  California.,  to  No,  4,  at  Cotiomcood 

Springs,  Nevada. 

Lieutenant  Lockwood  having  been  placed  in  charge  of  main  party 
No.  2,  was  ordered  to  proceed  well  to  the  south,  and  then  turning  to  the 
eastward  to  encircle  several  of  the  supposed  interior  and  limited  local 
basins,  which,  although  in  the  natural  protile  which  trends  toward 
the  Colorado,  still  are  separate  and  inclosed.  His  party  skirted  the 
Sierras  for  a  considerable  distance  below  Owen's  Lake,  and  thence  to 
the  eastward  and  across  the  lower  part  of  Death  Valley.  The  general 
features  of  this  trip,  as  well  as  those  operations  intrusted  to  his  charge 
at  subsequent  times  during  the  season,  will  appear  in  his  report  here- 
with submitted  and  marked  Appendix  A.  Besides  a  special  party  in 
charge  of  supplies,  who  sensibly  followed  the  general  direction  of  main 
line  No.  2  toward  the  next  rendezvous,  another  party  followed  an  indi- 
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vidnal  and  separate  line.  Main  party  No.  1,  in  execative  charge  of 
liientenant  Lyle,  broke  ont  of  Owen's  River  Valley  to  the  eastward  at 
the  head  of  Owen's  Lake  and  came  to  the  mountains  on  the  western  side 
of  Death  Valley,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  side  party  that  had  fol- 
lowed a  line  via  the  mines  at  Cerro  Gordo,  having  struck  this  range  of 
mountains  higher  up.  The  main  camp  was  joined  by  myself  after  a  very 
severe  march,  when  it  was  found  that  a  small  party  had  gone  to  the 
northward  to  effect  a  connecticm  between  the  two  lines.  A  portion  of 
this  party  returned,  all,  in  fact,  except  Mr.  Egan,  the  guide,  who  has 
never  yet  been  heard  from  authentically ;  his  fate,  so  far,  is  uncertain ; 
that  of  any  one  to  have  followed  him  in  the  particular  direction  he  was 
taking  when  last  seen  would  have  been  certain  death.  More  details  of 
this  matter  occur  in  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Lyle. 

The  force  was  massed  for  the  passage  of  Death  Vallej^,  and  the  camp 
in  advance  at  Furnace  Creek  selected.  The  entrance  to  the  valley  was 
through  a  narrow,  gorge-like  cafion,  presenting  among  its  tortuous  walls 
a  Tariety  of  contour  and  color.  The  descent  was  very  rapid,  and  the 
bed  of  the  valley  below,  limited  in  horizon  through  the  narrow  opening 
by  the  far  mountains  to  the  eastward,  met  our  eyes  in  strange  and 
gloomy  vibrations  through  the  superheated  atmosphere. 

The  caiiou  has  been  named  after  the  valley,  and  photographic  illus- 
trations here  made  will  give  a  far  more  tangible  description  than  words 
can  convey.  Finally,  one  of  the  bugbears  of  the  trip,  that  of  crossing 
Death  Valley,  is  over;  this  particular  crossing  was  near  the  area  of 
greatest  depression,  and  Dr.  Hoffman,  with  an  assistant,  was  sent  to  the 
southward  to  take  barometrical  observations ;  he  did  not  reach  the  point 
of  greatest  depression,  however,  but  the  observations  from  present  rough 
calculations  show  a  level  below  that  of  the  sea.  At  our  camp  at  Fur- 
nace Creek  the  thermometer  at  midnight  recorded  109o  F.  This  re- 
markable valley  was  crossed  in  four  places. 

The  Amargosa  Desert  is  next  encountered,  traversed,  and  camp  made 
at  its  eastern  edge.  Here  it  became  necessary  to  find  the  rendezvous 
that  had  been  ordered  to  be  established  in  the  mountain  range  to  the 
south  and  east,  which  result  was  determined  only  after  much  difficulty, 
owing  partly  to  the  surly  nature  of  the  Indians  found  here  and  the  jaded 
condition  of  the  men  and  animals  of  the  command.  Finally,  intelligence 
was  gotten  through  to  the  rendezvous,  and  their  comparatively  fresh  ani- 
mals did  good  service  in  bringing  all  the  party  to  the  camp,  which  had 
been  selected  at  Cottonwood  Springs,  in  a  beautiful  locality  on  the  east- 
em  slope  of  the  Spring  Mountain  Eange. 

Bendezvotis  No.  4,  Cottonwood  SpringSj  Nevada^  to  Tnixton  Springs,  Ari- 
zona TerriUyry,  rendezvous  camp  No.  5. 

Prior  to  the  establishing  of  the  next  rendezvous,  the  Colorado  was  to 
be  crossed ;  a  separate  river  party  was  to  be  organized  and  put  in  opera- 
tion ;  the  rendezvous  itself  was  yet  to  be  selected,  also  an  escort  from 
the  Arizona  side  were  to  meet  us  at  this  point;  the  land  forces  were  also 
to  keep  at  work,  up  to  their  ordinary  maximum  capacity,  and  the  plan 
for  those  operations,  involving  the  points  already  mentioned  as  well  as 
the  seeming  necessity  of  using  the  boats  of  the  river  party  to  cross  the 
land  forces  at  or  near  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Canon,  had  to  be  made  up 
in  advance,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  physical  difficulties  would  pre- 
vent sx)eedy  communication  in  case  of  mishap.  There  was  no  small 
apprehension  on  my  own  part  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  programme 
after  it  was  made  out.     Subsequently,  however,  everything  that  was 
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projected  was  accomplislied^  and  at  the  appointed  limes.  The  land 
parties  were  left  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  still  retaining  their 
distinctive  party  organization,  their  first  objective  point  being  Saint 
George,  in  Southwestern  Utah.  Their  course  to  this  point  lay  along 
three  lines.  The  party  selected  for  the  ascent  of  the  Colorado  reached 
Gamp  Mohave  on  the  11th  of  September,  at  which  post  the  boats  were 
stored.  The  boats  being  in  a  somewhat  damaged  condition,  several 
days  were  occupied  in  repairs  and  gathering  supplies. 

A  guide  was  dispatched  to  meet  the  escort  who  were  coming  ftrom 
Gamp  Hualapais  as  a  re-enforcement:  these  were  to  be  directed  to  the 
rendezvous  to  be  selected,  and  from  thence  the  guide  was  to  make  his 
way  to  the  nerthward,  crossing  the  Colorado  and  reaching  the  main 
land  camp;  this  he  did  with  creditable  ability  and  promptitude,  and  to 
his  action  alone  belongs,  in  a  measure,  the  success  of  the  operations 
along  this  section.  The  crossing  at  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Canon  was 
reached  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th  the  entire  expedition  was  most  successfully  crossed.  One  main* 
line  continued  on  directly  to  Truxton  Springs,  the  remaining  available 
force  branched  out  in  other  directieus.  Meanwhile  the  boat  party  en- 
tered the  jaws  of  the  Grand  Canon,  not  knowing  what  was  before  them. 
Up  to  this  time  the  rapids,  though  often  very  swift,  had  not  been  ac- 
companied with  heavy  falls,  and  the  estimate  for  the  time  requisite  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Diamond  Creek,  (called  "Diamond  River"  by 
Ives,)  or  the  most  desirable  point  at  which  to  connect  with  the  land 
camp,  was  based  on  our  experience  up  to  that  time,  with  supposed  due 
allowance  for  increasing  difficulties,  and  so  arranged  in  the  instructions 
given  to  the  relief  parties. 

Subsequent  revelations  showed  how  inadequate  was  this  plan,  and 
also  the  chances  for  suffering  that  may  arise  from  want  of  careful  judg- 
ment and  forethought.  However,  on  the  19th  of  October,  after  many 
difficulties,  in  comparison  with  which  any  other  of  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  the  expedition  sink  into  insignificance,  the  exhausted  boat 
party  reached  the  mouth  of  Diamond  Creek,  and  are  next  day  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  the  relief  party,  who  visited  this  point  the  second 
time  to  their  assistance.  This  river  trip,  occupying  only  thirty-three 
days,  was  quite  an  exploration  of  itself,  and  will  be  given  its  due  prom- 
inence in  the  final  report. 

The  Mohave  Indians  accompanying  us  on  this  trip  proved  to  be  of 
invaluable  assistance,  and  although  several  times  wishing  to  desert,  be- 
cause of  the  tedious  labor  and  their  fear  of  the  Pah-Utes,  with  whom 
they  were  at  war,  nevertheless  proved  faithful  and  industrious  to  the 
end. 

A  side  party  succeeded  in  reaching  the  head  of  the  Diamond  Creek 
after  some  difficult  climbing. 

The  complete  rendezvous  at  Truxton  Springs  was  accomplished  on  the 
23d  of  October. 

From  rtiidezvous  No.  5  to  rendezvous  No,  C,  Prescottj  Arizoiia  Territory. 

The  main  line  with  the  heavy  train  debouched  to  the  southward,  reach- 
ing the  military  road  from  Camp  Mohave  toPrescott,  and  then  pushed  on 
in  advance  to  establish  the  camp.  Main  party  No.  2  followed  the  rim 
of  the  watershed,  dividing  the  waters  that  approach  the  Colorado 
direct  and  along  the  Grand  Caiion,  and  those  flowing  toward  tributa- 
ries that,  joining,  enter  farther  to  the  southward. 
Lieutenant  Lyle,  with  a  picked  escort,  broke  to  the  south  and  east, 
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with  Camp  Date  Creek  as  an  objective  point,  and  thence  via  Bradshaw 
mines  to  Prescott.  Another  side  party  visited  the  Hualapais  district, 
de toured  thence  in  its  march  to  the  southward,  coming  into  the  military 
Toad  near  Camp  Hualapais,  while  still  another  party,  going  as  far  as 
Mohave,  brought  instruments,  supplies,  and  data  deposited  there,  hence 
to  Prescott.  The  rendezvous  at  Prescott  was  completed  November  G. 
Winter  wascoming  on,  and  beingat  least  three  weeks  late  in  reaching  this 
locality,  it  was  determined  to  diminish  slightly  the  size  of  the  expedition 
— which  had  at  all  times  been  too  large — at  this  point ;  carrying  out  this 
plan,  the  fearful  sequel  determined  that  three  who  had  left  us  were 
among  those  unfortunates  in  the  late  Wickenbnrgh  stage  massacre, 
another  one  of  the  atrocities  committed,  so  far  as  circumstantial  evidence 
can  determine,  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  fed  and  fostered  by  our  Gov- 
erament  uiion  reservations. 

Sendezvotis  camp  No.  6  to  Rendezvous  No.  7,  at  Camp  Apache^  Arizona 

Territory. 

The  force,  fairly  orgauizeil,  started  out  well  in  hand.  Party  No.  1 
moving  to  the  eastward  across  the  Verde  River  at  the  caves,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Camp  Verde,  thence  in  a  nearly  due  straight  line 
reaching  the  high  mesa,  and  finally  the  northern  end  of  Sau  Francisco 
Mountains,  about  which  detailed  examinations  were  made,  thence  turn- 
ing to  the  south  and  east.  Camp  Apache  was  an  objective  point,  and  the 
divide  of  the  waters  between  the  basin  of  the  Little  Colorado  and  those 
of  the  Verde  and  Salt  Rivers  was  sensibly  the  line  followed.  We  were 
troubled  with  some  snow,  and  now  and  then  unpleasant  winds,  all  of 
which  was  agreeably  modified  after  breaking  from  the  mesa  down  into 
the  TontoBasin.  The  distance  proved  to  be  greater  than  was  anticipated, 
and  men  and  animals  reached  Apache  much  jaded. 

Main  party  No.  2  had  arrived  at  this  same  point  a  day  or  two  previous, 
having  crossed  our  line,  reaching  the  Little  Colorado,  thence  via  head  of 
the  White  Mountains.  Only  a  short  time  was  spent  here,  as  already  so 
long  in  the  field,  nearly  every  one  was  threadbare  and  ready  for  rest. 

A  photograph  of  the  White  Mountain  Apaches  on  ration-day  was 
secured. 

Itendezvotts  No.  7,  to  final  rendezvous  camp  No.  8,  at  Camp  Lowellj  Tucson^ 

Arizana  Territory. 

The  march  between  these  points  was  conducted  simply  in  two  main 
lines,  one  via  San  Carlos  River  and  Camp  Grant,  the  second  via  Pinal 
Mountains  and  Florence  on  the  Gila  River. 

Tucson  was  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  December,  and  prep- 
arations for  disbanding  already  begun  were  hastened  to  a  conclusion, 
and  on  the  11th  everything  had  been  disposed  of  and  those  of  the  par- 
ties who  were  to  go  either  to  San  Francisco  or  Washington  had  departed. 
Seventy-one  remaining  mules,  the  property  of  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment, were  turned  over  to  the  depot  quartermaster,  and  forty-seven 
others,  engineer  property,  were  sold,  with  a  view  of  being  used  as  trans- 
portation in  the  coming  campaign,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these,  as  also 
the  several  experienced  packers,  who  remained,  may  be  doing  good  ser- 
vice in  the  fight  against  the  Apaches  in  the  war,  supposed  already  to 
have  been  commenced  by  General  Crook,  commanding  the  department. 

Thus,  in  the  windings  in  and  out  of  the  main  and  various  detached 
parties  a  reconnaissance  line  of  0,327  miles  has  been  traversed,  or  nearly 
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twice  tlie  shortest  distance  from  Wasbington  to  San  Francisco.  A  little 
more  than  83,000  square  miles  of  territory  has  been  examined,  lying  in 
the  following-named  x>olitical  divisions:  Nevada,  32,000 ;  California, 
19,000 ;  Utah,  1,200 ;  Arizona,  31,000.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  fiveeighths 
of  this  is  new  ground.  The  expense  has  been  a  little  less  than  $1  per 
square  mile;  per  square  acre  not  to  exceed  sixteen  one-hundred ths  cents. 

The  result  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  so  much  so 
that  present  experience  would  compelme  to  ask  for  two  seasons  to  cover 
a  similar-sized  area,  and  it  is  hoped  will  contribute  data  worthy  a  place 
among  the  records  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  this  portion  of  our 
territory.  The  line  has  crossed  the  route  of  two  railroads  already  pro- 
jected, the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  Texas  Pacific,  along  areas  that  will 
have  to  be  traversed  by  the  Utah  Southern,  and  affords  the  requisite 
information  for  those  routes  north  and  south,  which  are  so  much-needed 
in  the  development  of  the  mining  interest,  and  which  will  be  eventually 
required  to  hold  together  the  diverse  interests  of  sections  separated  bj 
large  distances  latitudinally.  • 

It  may  be  said  that  much  of  this  ground  has  been  visited  before,  but, 
although  the  first  party  of  recorded  explorers,  who  visited  sections 
familiar  among  the  annals  of  this  trip,  as  earlyas  1540,  more  than  three 
centuries  ago,  and  have  been  succeeded  by  various  parties  subsequently 
up  to  the  present  time,  still  the  operations  of  this  season  have  but  joined 
on  to,  elaborated  upon,  and  to  a  certain  extent  completed  their  work, 
mapping  sensibly  only  those  portions  hitherto  known  as  unexplored 
instrumentally  upon  the  able  map  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
compiled  in  the  Engineer  Department  by  General  G.  K.  Warren,  at  that 
time  lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers. 


CIIAPTEK   II. 

I  shall  endeavor  in  this  chapter  to  give  the  general  results  upon  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, and  witli  this  in  view  shall  divide  them  into  heads,  as  follows: 
1st,  astronomical;  2d,  topographical;  3d,  physicogeographical ;  4th, 
meteorological ;  5th,  geological ;  6th,  department  of  natural  history, 
&c. 

ASTRONOMICAL. 

The  great  want  in  the  mapping  of  the  western  portion  of  our  territory 
has  been  the  accurate  establishment  of  astronomical  positions.  The 
plan  adopted  this  season  has  been  to  secure,  at  the  most  proper  and 
available  intervals  of  the  perimeter  of  the  area  surveyed,  the  main 
astronomical  stations.  During  this  season  these  have  been  to  a  certain 
extent  accessory  to,  and  governed  by,  the  movements  of  the  parties  of 
the  expedition.  The  locations  are  as  follows :  Carlin  and  Battle  Moun- 
tain, Nevada;  on  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  Austin,  Nevada ;  Camp  In- 
dependence, California;  Saint  George,  Utah;  and  Prescott,  Arizona 
Territory.  Including  those  determined  in  1869,  there  have  been  estab- 
lished for  main  stations,  under  my  supervision,  eleven  points,  in  the 
interior  of  our  western  territory.  In  nine  of  these  cases,  the  longitude 
has  been  determined  by  telegraph.  All  have  been  solidly  marked  with 
stone  monuments,  and  are  available  for  future  reference. 

The  principal  observer,  Mr.  E.  P.  Austin,  presents  a  hasty  report, 
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submitted  herewith,  and  marked  Appendix  C,  giving  a  general  notion 
of  the  character  of  the  work,  and  the  prospective  value  of  the  results. 
Another  of  the  observers,  Mr.  Marvine,  who  also  at  times  has  had  his 
attention  directed  to  matters  of  geology,  could,  if  present  during  the 
time  of  arranging  the  material  for  a  preliminary  report,  bear  more  par- 
ticular testimony  regarding  the  results  at  Saint  George,  Utah,  and  at 
Prescott,  Arizona  Territory.  His  observations,  however,  when  reduced 
by  the  computer,  will  be  presented  in  proper  form  in  the  final  report. 

In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  character  of  the  value  of  this  astro- 
nomical work,  the  full  report  will  give  in  addition  to  the  reductions  of 
our  own  observers,  those  of  Messrs.  Eastman  and  Wheeler,  resi)ectively, 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  at  Washington,  and  that  of 
the  United  States  lake  survey,  at  Detroit. 

At  the  intermediate  astronomical  stations,  the  observations  have  been 
taken  with  sextants,  giving  a  check  more  particularly  upon  the  lati- 
tudes. 

•  The  majority  of  the  stations  were  confined  to  the  two  main  lines  of 
the  survey,  and  the  character  of  the  work  varies  in  no  remarkable  par- 
ticular from  that  ordinarily  performed  in  the  Pacific  Bailroad  surveys. 
Data  from  these  observations  will  be  properly  grouped  in  tables  for 
future  reference. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL. 

The  x)lan  pursued  has  been  to  attach  one  topographer  to  each  of  the 
main  and  side  parties,  who  was  assisted  by  one  observer  taking  odome- 
ter readings,  and  another  person  to  read  the  barometer  for  relative  and 
absolute  altitude  of  the  station. 

In  the  frame-work  of  the  map  are  the  main  astronomical  points,  the 
intermediate  astronomical  points  coming  in  at  the  ends  of  the  daily 
marches,  while  between  each  two  of  these  latter  the  topographer  takes 
as  many  stations  as  may  be  needed  to  satisfy  him  in  regard  to  the 
details.  The  base  line  is  then  the  meandered  line,  measured  by  the 
odometer,  checked  by  astronomical  positions  and  angular  bearings  from 
prominent  mountain  peaks. 

The  portable  transits  employed,  having  a  telescope  of  considerable 
focal  power,  give  quite  accurate  readings  for  the  bearings,  and  a  skill- 
ful topographer,  after  a  little  practice,  varies  but  slightly  in  his  lati- 
tudes and  departures  from  those  given,  by  the  astronomical  positions. 

The  aneroid  readings  give  data  for  a  general  profile  of  the  routes  and 
the  heights  of  the  stations,  and  after  these  observations  are  reduced  by 
comparing  with  the  cistern  barometer,  give  a  series  of  results  of  sur- 
prising relative  accuracy. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  rendezvous  camps  more  time  was  available,  and 
more  minute  surveys  carried  out.  The  contours  of  the  areas,  covered 
by  mineral  development  in  two  mining  districts,  were  taken. 

The  method  of  njoving  in  two  lines,  fianked  at  least  by  one  side  party 
adjacent  to  each,  has  worked  very  successfully,  and  in  a  great  measure 
accounts  for  the  very  extensive  results  obtained  topographically.  The 
difficulty  of  keeping  these  parties  supplied,  and  in  a  state  of  active 
co-operation,  calls  for  very  constant,  strenuous  exertions,  however,  on 
the  part  of  the  officer  in  charge. 

As  a  certain  allotment  of  funds  and  material  had  been  made  for  one 
season^s  work  to  cover  a  certain  area,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
consumate  the  results  expected,  to  work  with  much  celerity  and  little 
or  no  intermission,  and  the  force  at  my  disi>osal  were  constantly  pressed 
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with  labors  that  gave  them  little  if  any  rest,  and  no  recreation  from 
the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  season. 

It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  willing- 
ness of  the  civilian  assistants  and  employes,  with  scarce  an  exception, 
to  make  any  and  all  exertions,  or  undergo  such  privations  as  were 
required  of  them. 

In  gaining  topographical  information,  special  attention  was  given  to 
the  determination  of  the  perimeter  line  of  the  water-sheds  of  the  exterior 
and  interior  basins;  to  the  relative  portions  of  mountain  and  valley; 
to  the  size  and  extent  of  the  arable,  mineral,  and  desert  sections ;  of 
the  distribution  of  springs,  streams,  timber,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  to 
appear  in  the  final  map  or  maps. 

The  areas  inhabited  by  the  Indian  tribes  are  also  to  be  marked  out, 
and  the  varieties  of  observations  afford  material  for  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  maps. 

The  possible  location  for  routes  by  rail,  or  common  roads,  along  lines 
sensibly  north  and  south,  have  been  carefully  .studied,  and  to  this  end 
the  expedition  has  followed  out  and  made  use  of  the  system  employed  in 
the  earlier  surveys  for  a  railroad  route  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  more  accuracy  having  been  obtained  because  of  the  su- ' 
perior  character  of  the  astronomical  stations,  and  the  improvement  in  • 
field  instruments  now  used. 

The  large  field  traversed  while  upon  various  trips  since  1868,  up  to 
that  of  the  present  season,  has  rendered  me  conversant  with  a  consid- 
erable section  of  country  over  which,  in  the  final  topographical  map,  a 
more  systematic  nomenclature  can  be  adopted. 

Among  those  portions  prosecuted  more  in  detail,  and  presenting  novel 
and  interesting  results,  is  the  survey  of  the  Colorado,  partly  hydro- 
grapic  in  its  nature,  and  which  adds  unique  information  to  the  topo- 
graphical knowledge  of  our  continent. 

The  general  tendency  of  projecting  too  much  has  been  felt  in  this 
undertaking,  and  must  always  follow  as  the  experience  of  any  one  who 
estimates  for  a  scheme  of  exploration,  no  matter  how  little  or  how 
greatly  elaborate  among  those  sections  of  our  western  territory  still  un- 
mapped, where  the  physical  obstacles  are  so  varied  and  difiicult. 

PHYSIOO-GEOGRAPHICAL. 

The  operations  of  the  pa^t  season  have  been  conducted  in  a  great 
measure  in  and  around  the  great  American  desert. 

Go  where  you  will  in  your  journey  westward,  from  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains to  the  Pacific  Ocean," you  must  cross  its  barren  and  uninviting  plains, 
valleys,  or  mountains.  Its  configuration  is  varied,  as  are  many  of  its 
local  characteristics ;  in  width  ranging  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  but  nowhere  narrowing  so  that  an  east  and  west  line  can 
be  prolonged  entirely  through  arable  sections. 

The  elevations  of  this  great  area  vary,  from  the  depression  in  Death 
Yallej",  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  mountain  valleys,  from  six  to  seven 
thousand  feet  in  altitude,  surrounded  by  rugged  and  often  desolate 
ranges,  whose  summits  tower  to  heights  of  eleven  and  twelve  thousand 
feet. 

The  general  trend  of  these  mountain  chains  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
thirty-fifth  parallel  is  sensibly  north  and  south,  with  spurs  and  ridges 
that  bear  for  the  general  part  to  the  northwest  and  southeast,  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  main  ridges  being  by  far  the  most  gentle. 

Passing  into  Arizona,  the  continuity  of  the  characteristic  trend  of  the 
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Cordillera  system  is  somewhat  broken  in  that  area  occupying  so  large 
a  portion  of  Northeastern  Arizona,  that  will  be  named  npon  the  maps  as 
the  Colorado  Plateau.  Upon  the  summit  of  this  grand  plateau  one  en- 
counters the  rolling  and  broken  mesa  formation  through  which  have 
obtruded  at  many  points,  volcanic  mountain  peaks,  that  lift  their  black 
sides  far  in  the  horizon. 

Through  the  m-iddie  of  the  Territory  the  ranges,  formed  of  the  more 
primitive  rocks,  steer  on  in  their  course,  and  are  met,  as  it  were,  by  other 
ranges  that,  ccmverging  in  direction,  follow  onward  in  their  deliberate 
advanoe,  massing  in  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Mexico. 

The  present  map  submitted  will  give  somewbat  of  a  general  view  of 
these  more  prominent  features. 

Physical  geography  details,  always  having  more  direct  reference  to 
the  vertical  lines  of  a  survey,  have  been  sought  after,  and  the  wants  of 
the  case  attended  to  so  far  as  possible.  The  positive  and  relative  alti- 
tudes of  a  multitude  of  points  have  been  secured. 

Profiles  along  many  lines  of  the  basins,  both  exterior  and  interior,  can 
be  produced ;  the  configurations  of  the  mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  creeks, 
and  springs,  in  their  general  relation,  have  been  noted.  The  character 
and  supposed  extent  of  the  great  Colorado  Plateau,  the  peculiar  features 
of  which  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  delineated,  were  partially  studied 
and  need  but  one  more  expedition  to  complete. 

Examinations  while  ascending  the  famous  cafion  of  the  Colorado 
chronicle,  in  memoriam,  additions  to  those  data,  gradually  being  collated, 
referring  to  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  while  watch- 
ing the  gloomy  sides  of  these  grand  wp.lls,  listening  to  the  confused  mutter- 
ings  of  the  restless  waters,  whose  continual  flow  through  geologic  years 
have  so  seldom  awakened  a  sound  beyond  their  own  echoes,  comes  the 
thought  that  the  time  necessary  for  the  creation,  full  development,  and 
extinction  of  one  single  animal  race,  falls  into  insignificance  in  compari- 
son with  the  eras  that  may  have  passed  while  this  erosive  agent  of 
nature  was  stealing  slowly  down  to  its  present  bed. 

The  exploration  has  determined  the  existence  and  limits  of  several 
basins,  completely  inclosed,  without  drainage  to  the  ocean  and  outside 
either  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  or  Humboldt  Basins,  principally  found  in 
Nevada,  to  the  east  of  the  Sierras  and  north  of  latidnde  35°  30' ;  of  these 
the  Death  Yalley  Basin  is  characteristic. 

The  face  of  the  country,  especially  in  those  locations  where  the  primi- 
tive rocks  are  superimposed  unconformably,  by  volcanic  material  be- 
longing to  the  older  series,  is  rapidly  changing  by  denudations;  the  con- 
stant action  of  these  degradations  being  to  decrease  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains,  carrying  the  cUbris  far  out  into  the  valleys,  the  disin- 
tegration constantly  furnishing  earthy  material  for  new  series  of  plants 
from  age  to  age. 

Along  very  many  areas  in  Nevada  and  Arizona,  quite  extensive  forests 
fringe  the  high  mountains  and  plateaus.  The  grand  Colorado  Plateau, 
so  immense  in  size,  is,  over  a  great  share  of  its  surface,  covered  with  pine 
forests  and  parks. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  area  examined  in  Southeastern  California 
was  of  the  most  barren  and  desolate  nature,  the  bare  and  brown  rocks 
seldom  being  relieved  by  any  sort  of  vegetation. 

Piiion  pine  and  a  stunted  growth  of  mountain  cedar  abound  in  fre- 
quent localities  in  Nevada.  The  pine  found  after  crossing  the  Colorado 
is  similar  in  character  to  what  is  known  rs  the  short-leaved  southern 
pine.  Fir  and  hemlock  are  noted  along  the  slopes  of  the  high  mount- 
ains; mesquite,  mountain  mahogany,  and  cactus  in  the  valleys. 
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The  view  from  Humphrey's  Peak,  on  the  San  Francisco  Mountains, 
is  along  a  magnificent  and  extended  horizon  to  the  northeast,  east,  and 
southeast,  limited  by  the  plateau  formation  with  its  mesa  bluffs  of 
various  colors,  on  the  west  by  the  ranges  along  the  Colorado,  and  on 
the  south  and  southwest  by  the  Black  Hills  and  Mazatzal,  while  in  this 
direction,  also,  the  grand  peaks  of  the  White  Mountain  Range  tower 
in  the  horizon.  At  our  feet  lay  the  upturned  mouths  of  numerous 
craters,  upon  the  sides  of  which,  in  many  cases,  heavy  timber  is  grow- 
ing, undisturbed  by  those  volcanic  bursts  which,  in  their  efforts  to  reach 
an  equilibrium,  carried  high  in  air  the  ground  now  under  our  feet,  and 
raised  that  loity  pile  upon  which  we  were  standing,  which  served  a 
long  time  as  a  vent  for  those  interior  fires,  and  then  became  forever 
silent,  leaving  what  we  now  see— the  bed  of  an  immense  extinct  crater. 

It  will  be  with  the  greatest  interest  that  the  future  observer  carries 
his  studies  among  the  lofty  peaks,  the  broken  mesas,  and  astonishing 
canons  of  this  great  Colorado  Plateau,  which  in  its  geographical  area 
covers  spaces  aggregating,  possibly,  60,000  square  miles,  and  distributed 
in  four  political  divisions,  viz,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Colo- 
rado. 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

These  observations  comprise  the  usual  full  series,  taken  with  the 
latest  and  most  improved  instruments. 

At  the  rendezvous  camps  hourly  observations  were  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  approximate  tables  of  the  horary  corrections  at  vari- 
ous altitudes  through  the  mountain  regions.  In  addition,  frequent 
observations  for  the  correction  of  the  aneroids  and  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining a  reference^  scale. 

At  all  camps  the  usual  tri-daily  barometric,  &c.,  observations  were 
taken,  while  at  each  one  of  the  minor  topographical  stations  the  aneroid 
barometer  was  read. 

The  two  hospital  stewards  who  were  the  observers  assisted  at  the  hourly 
stations.  The  computations  are  now  being  made,  and  the  results  will 
appear  in  sheets  giving  the  general  meteorological  record,  the  compar- 
isons of  the  aneroids  and  the  hourly  series,  with  plottings  of  the  approx- 
imate horary  curves. 

The  results  of  this  season,  comprised  with  those  of  1869,  add  consider- 
ably to  the  meteorological  data  of  this  region.  The  working-np  of  these 
results  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  and, 
proving  favorable  as  now  expected,  will  contribute  a  little  to  the  want 
that  can  only  be  supplied  by  establishing  a  comprehensive  system  of 
permanent  meteorological  stations,  (for  minute  and  careful  observa- 
tions,) at  high  altitudes,  throughout  the  entire  western  interior. 

GEOLOGICAL. 

Investigations  in  this  department  were  committed  to  the  care  of  G. 
K.  Gilbert,  who  was  assisted  a  portion  of  the  time  by  A.  K.  Marvine, 
after  the  completion  of  astronomical  work  at  Saint  George,  Utah,  and 
at  desultory  intervals  by  C.  A.  Ogden. 

I  shall  present  herewith,  marked  Appendix  D,  the  report  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, which  will  speak  for  it^lf,  and  sustains  the  high  character 
entertained  regarding  his  labors  and  abilities.  Mr.  Marvine  is  at 
present  engaged  in  placing  the  results  of  his  examinations  in  the  form 
of  a  report. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Dr.  Walter  J.  Hoffman,  in  charge,  was  assisted  by  two  collectors, 
besides  the  volunteer  aid  of  certain  other  members  of  the  expedition,  to 
whom  credit  will  be  given  in  due  time. 

The  collections  of  coleoptera  and  botanical  specimens  have  been 
large  and  compreliensive ;  in  many  other  branches  the  scarcity  of  the 
material  and  rapidity  of  the  movements  prevented  more  complete  and 
careful  collections. 

By  authority  of  the  Engineer  Department,  and  through  the  kindness 
of  Professor  S.  F.  Baird,  these  collections  will  be  ai;  once  sent  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  under  whose  directions  the  examination  of 
specimens  will  be  conducted. 

MINERALOGY. 

This  department  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Walter  J.  Hoffman, 
while  various  members  have  contributed  silver-ore  specimens.  A  report 
on  this  subject  is  being  compiled  by  this  gentleman. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  gather 
a  very  large  collection,  fully  representing  the  silver  ores  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  by  large  and  characteristic  specimens,  collected  in  duplicate,  and 
deposited  in  the  national  museums  of  the  Smithsonian  and  West  Point. 
Tlie  nucleus  already  collected  gives  promise  of  good  results. 

MAGNETIC  OBSERVATIONS. 

There  have  been  observations  for  declination  and  dip ;  for  the  fortner 
a  field  theodolite,  simply,  was  used ;  for  the  latter  a  dip  circle,  procured 
from  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  which  was,  however,  lost  in  the 
Grand  Caiion  of  the  Colorado,  among  many  other  very  valuable  and  use- 
ful articles.  The  record  of  the  observations  up  to  this  time  was  pre- 
served. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

In  the  hands  of  Mr.  O'Sullivau,  well  known  in  connection  with  his 
labors  on  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey  and  Darien  Expedition,  a  little 
less  than  three  hundred  negatives  have  been  produced,  illustrating  the 
genenil  appearance  of  the  country,  the  mining  districts,  certain  geolo- 
gical views,  and  a  full  and  characteristic  representation  of  that  very 
grand  and  peculiar  scenery,  found  only  among  the  caiions  of  the  Colo- 
rado; a  more  unique  series  has  hardly  been  produced  in  this  country. 

To  add  more  testimony  illustrative  of  the  character  and  general  ap- 
X>earance  of  the  areas  traversed,  various  sketches  have  been  made  along 
the  line  of  the  routes,  and  among  the  caiions  of  the  Colorado. 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

The  close  of  the  present  century  bids  fair  to  be  the  era,  above  all 
others,  of  increased  rail  communication.  The  great  nexjessity  for,  and 
interest  evinced  in,  pushing  routes  through  to  the  Pacific  has  been  ac- 
complished ;  one  line  is  complete ;  thretf  others  are  projected,  and  will, 
without  doubt,  be  built.  The  east  and  west  lines,  then,  are  secured. 
Now,  it  seems  that  north  and  south  lines  are  needed  to  communicate 
with  these  east  and  west  lines,  to  be  adjuncts  to  tbeir  usefulness  in  the 
S.  Ex.  65 2 
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tendency  to  develop  the  mineral  iresources  of  this  portion  of  our  terri- 
tory. 

There  should  be  three  roads  running  south  from  the  Central  Pacific 
Kailroad  and  between  the  Sierras  and  Wahsatch  Monntaint,  situated 
as  follows : 

The  first,  already  projected,  bears  southerly  from  Salt  Lake  to  the 
Colorado  River,  to  cross  near  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Canon. 

The  second  to  leave  the  railroad,  pass  through  Washoe,  and  thence 
along  immediately  east  of  the  Sierras. 

A  third  leaving  the  railroad  in  a  central  position,  and  crossing  the 
Colorado  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Virgin.  Let  these  be  narrow-gauge 
roads  if  you  will,  but  the  country  needs  them  to  carry  supplies  and 
material  to  its  mines,  and  to  bring  ore  and  bullion  from  them. 

From  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Lyle,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  a  new  niail  and  wagon  route  may  be  constructed  from  Saint  Greorge, 
Utah,  to  Prescott,  Arizona  Territory.  Granting  this,  it  could  at  the 
present  time  be  occupied  as  a  mail-route,  and  upon  building  the  wagon- 
road,  troops  could  then  be  moved  from  north  to  south  in  our  western 
interior  without  the  heavy  expense  of  first  transporting  them  to  the 
seaboard.  This  route  will  be  through  Salt  Lake  City,  on  a  stage-road  to 
Saint  George,  thence,  by  a  road  to  be  constructed  at  little  expense,  to 
Prescott,  Arizona  Territory. 

In  the  future,  and  after  the  proper  development  of  the  mines  that 
have  been,  and  are  still  being  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colorado 
River,  the  means  of  communication  on  this  river  will  be  both  increased 
and  strengthened. 

This  exploration  has  determined  that  navigation  in  suitable  craftH 
can  be  carried  much  higher  than  has  been  supposed.  A  little  healthy 
competition,  in  case  there  was  traffic  enough  to  warrant  it,  would  soon 
lessen  the  prices  from  San  Francisco  to  Mohave  from*$80  per  ton  at 
present  demanded,  as  I  understand,  from  the  citizens. 

However,  T  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  present  navigation  companj 
are  offering  liberal  inducements  to  parties  desiring  to  ship  ores  by  their 
route,  on  the  return  trip  to  San  Francisco. 

Steamers  at  present  navigate  as  high  as  Camp  Mohave,  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  they  have  often  car- 
ried cargoes  to  El  Dorado  Canon,  fifty -nine  miles  higher.  One  steanMT 
succeeded  in  reaching  Call  ville,  about  ninety-five  miles  from  Mohave,  witii* 
out  material  difficulty.  It  is  concluded,  should  the  necessity*  present  ft- 
self,  that  navigation  by  steam-power  may  be  carried  to  the  foot  of  tkt 
Grand  Caiion,  or  fifty-seven  miles  beyond  Callville.  The  relation  of  thi 
power  of  the  engine  to  the  size  and  draught  of  the  steamer  should  te 
changed  for  navigating  above  Mohave,  increasing  motive-power  and  4fr 
creasing  draught  and  size.  Possibly  the  barges  should  be  decreased  k 
tonnage  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons.  Each  8teaiflii(i 
should  be  fitted  with  a  steam-capstan,  and  at  certain  i>oints  ring-boHli 
should  be  fastened  in  the  rocks  above  the  heads  of  the  rapids,  for 
delliug  purposes. 

I  would  like  especially  to  mention  my  indebtedness  to  Captain  J. 
Mellon,  of  the  steamer  Cocopah,  for  certain  sensible  information  on 
subject. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  can  qavigate  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Q\ 
Canon  ;  the  question  naturally  comes  up,  what  necessity,  pre^sent  or 
pective,  calls  for  this!    I  will  answer,  so  far  as  my  observation  I 
a  conclusion,  that  the  wants  of  the  present  century  will  ask  for  n© 
of  transportation  to  ascend  the  river  higher  than  Cottonwood  Ii 
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whicli  point  might  be  made  the  depot  for  traffic  to  interior  mining  locali* 
ties  in  ^N^evada  and  Arizona;  (see  map.) 

But*to  return  to  the  east  and  west  lines,  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion ;  it  seems  certain,  fi'om  the  increased  evidence  adduced,  from  the 
nature  of  the  travel  and  transportation  along  that  single  line  already 
constructed,  that  the  time  is  not  greatly  in  the  future  that,  if  we  expect 
to  gather  transcontinental  shipments,  some  one  road,  reliable  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  must  be  completed ;  and  the  experience  which  my  pres- 
ent travels  has  afforded  pledges  opinion  in  favor  of  the  line  lately  sur- 
veyed in  the  vicinity  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel. 

INDIANS.    . 

The  experience  of  this  season  has  given  considerable  further  opportu- 
nity for  studying  the  Indian  character,  tjieir  habits  of  life,  geographical 
distribution,  &c.  This  experience  has  in  no  w^ay  produced  a  sympathy 
with  that  class  of  well-intentioned  but  illy-informed  citizens  who  claim 
that  the  Indians  are  a  much-abused  race. 

My  several  trips  of  the  past  four  years  have  allowed  full  opportunity 
for  immediate  observation  on  this  subject ;  therefore,  in  a  subsequent 
report  I  propose  to  present  my  views  at  greater  length. 

The  areas  inhabited  by,  and  known  as  the  country  of,  the  Shoshones, 
Pah-Utes,  Chemehuevis,  Utes,  Mohaves,  Seviches,  Hualapais,  Apache- 
Mojaves,  Cosninas,  Apache,  (Tontos,  Finals,  Coyoteros,  and  iVrivapas,) 
&c.,  have  been  pretty  accurately  determined,  and  will  be  mapped  out. 
It  was  with  no  little  surprise  that,  upon  examining  the  best  sources  of 
information,  viz,  that  obtained  through  Army  officers,  it  was  found  that 
the  actual  number  of  the  Apache  warriors,  who  could  take  the  field, 
would  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred.  Major  John  Green,  of  the  First 
United  States^  Cavalry,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  among 
them,  positively  asserted  that  they  could  not  muster  twelve  hundred  men 
from  all  the  tribes,  including  the  White  Mountain  Indians,  many  of 
whom  have  been  upon  reservations  since  18G8. 

All  the  tribes,  without  exception,  belong  to  that  wild,  roving  breed 
known  a«  '* Mountain  Indians.-'  Their  lawless  and  migratory  life  has 
carried  them  beyond  the  notion  of  anything  like  order,  even  among  their 
own  people. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  at  this  particular  period,  when  there  are 
so  many  diverse  opinions,  or  rather  theories,  extant  regarding  the  posi- 
tion or'  supposed  condition  of  the  hostile  Indians  in  the  Southwest,  to 
acquaint  the  War  Department,  through  the  medium  of  this  report,  with 
the  influence  that  the  Indians,  as  we  found  them,  have  had  as  a  help 
or  as  a  hinderance  to  the  objects  of  this  exploration,  so  that  at  subsequent 
periods,  when  other  parties  shall  have  in  hand  the  duties  of  survejing 
out  remote,  inaccessible,  and  inhospitable  regions,  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  experience. 

The  general  plan  of  moving  in  two  lines,  and  receiving  the  co-opera- 
tion of  small  side  parties,  cannot  but  work  admirably  in  any  scheme  of 
geographical  exploration.  Let  us  see  how  much  friendly  Indians  can  be 
of  service. 

We  will  premise  that  it  is  incompatible  to  divide  up  into  four  or  five 
parties  in  a  hostile  country  without  calling  on  the  military  posts  for 
greater  escorts  than  could  be  reasonablyfxpected  from  them  j  therefore, 
as  in  the  present  case,  it  was  found  necessary  to  move  in  two  parties 
only,  while  engaged  in  those  parts  of  Arizona  known  as  the  habitation  of 
the  hostile  Apache.    This  fact  explains  the  principal  hinderance.    It  is 
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almost  impossible  to  obtain  white  gaides  who  have  any  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  regions  sensibly  new,  while  hardly  any  nook  or  comer,  can  be 
found  not  well  known  to  the  Indian ;  hence  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
camping-places,  and  as  assistants  to  a  natural  guide,  or  to  a  white  man 
who  shall  exercise  judgment  as  to  the  movement  of  the  command,  their 
services  can  be  made  very  valuable.  The  entire  expedition,  composed 
of  oflBcers,  soldiers,  and  civilians,  averaged  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
and  ten,  being  divided  into  parties  varying  from  live  to  fifty. 

The  little  parties  are  really  the  ones  that  accomplish  the  most  actual 
work.  In  Nevada,  to  each  one  of  these  little  parties  an  Indian  could  be 
attached,  and  oftentimes  two,  who,  in  view  of  a  small  remuneration  and 
plenty  of  food,  served  both  as  guide  and  laborer,  thereby  causing  a  posi- 
tive benefit,  and,  in  all  cases,  relieving  that  apprehension  of  danger  which 
all  parties  in  a  new  country  must  experience,  and  which,  to  many,  is 
more  uncomfortable  than  danger  itself. 

From  among  the  Pah-Utes,  in  the  Spring  Mountain  Eange,  often  as 
many  as  seven  or  eight  guides  and  messengers  were  employed  at  one 
time.  These  Indians  have  been  considered  friendly  for  some  years,  but 
frequently  prospectors,  in  parties  of  two,  going  out  into  the  mountains, 
never  return.  They  have,  however,  a  wonderful  regard  for  a  superior 
force. 

The  semi-hostile  Indians,  as  the  Seviches,  south  of  the  Colorado,  and 
the  renegade  Hualapais,  round  bordering  the  country  of  the  Apache- 
Mohaves,  can  be  made  useful  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  party  of  respectable 
size.  No  squad  less  than  five  in  number  should  at  present  trust  them- 
selves among  them. 

From  the  friendly  Indians  the  ranchmen  and  miners  get  more  or  less 
assistance  in  and  around  their  farms,  working  in  the  mines  and  as  mes- 
sengers ;  in  this  way  they  greatly  facilitate  the  early  development  in 
this  section. 

Now,  how  is  all  this  changed,  when  one  comes  into  the  hostile  Apache 
country  I  A  party  with  a  proper  guard  may  travel  for  weeks  and  never 
see  an  Indian,  except  here  and  there,  outside  of  range,  and  then  gen- 
erally more  wild  than  a  deer. 

In  conducting  examinations  a  single  member  even  of  the  professional 
corps  must  be  provided  with  a  guard  before  it  is  safe  for  him  to  pass 
the  brow  of  a  hill  in  front  of  camp. 

By  dint  of  great  perseverance  a  semi-friendly  Indian  may  be  impressed 
into  the  service  of  guiding  a  party  into  a  hostile  country,  but  there  is 
no  certainty  that  he  will  be  true  to  his  trust 

This  hasty  sketch  gives  some  notion  of  the  disadvantages  of  con- 
ducting an  exploration  over  a  country  occupied  by  hostile  Indians ;  the 
subject  needs  only  to  be  suggested  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
every  essential  detail  is,  of  a  necessity,  greatly  contracted. 

The  well-beaten  Apache  trails  from  Arizona  to  Sonora  attest  the  fact 
of  the  lines  long  followed  in  raids  upon  the  Mexican  ranches  and 
stock. 

The  legend  exists  among  the  Apaches  that  they  were  once  a  concen- 
trated and  powerful  race,  far  surpassing  in  strength  the  Navajoes,  with 
whom  they  had  frequent  encounters.  Their  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep 
were  plenty ;  their  crops  large ;  their  chiefs  came  from  a  line  of  heredi- 
tary princes.  Finally,  dissenaions  arising,  the  cupidity  of  certain  up- 
start chieftains  caused  troublous  times,  the  dividing  into  separate  bands, 
and  a  general  war  among  themselves  resulting.  The  end  came  in  com- 
plete desolation  and  poverty.  This  continued  nearly  up  to  the  time  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  territory  by  the  United  States,  when,  against  a 
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common  enemy,  the  white  man,  they  banded  together  for  defense. 
The  secret  of  their  great  terror  to  the  whites  is  their  lawless  and  roving 
life,  giving  celerity  to  their  movements  with  great  powers  of  endnrance. 
The  common  experience  in  settling  questions  with  such  tribes,  and  the 
only  one  that  has  proven  successful,  is  to  thoroughly  whip  them,  after 
which  they  never  make  any  determined  resistance. 

The  Indians  of  Arizona  have  never  been  made  to  feel  that  they  had 
any  master  beyond  their  own  will  for  a  wild  and  Bohemian  life.  No 
continuous  concentration  of  force  has  been  directed  to  their  rancherias 
and  villages,  there  to  meet  and  teach  them  that  they  must  give  up  their 
habitjs  of  violence  and  murder,  or  submit  to  the  inevitable  fate  of 
destruction. 

Let  the  Indian  policy  of  this  Government  be  what  it  may,  the  Indian 
question  in  Arizona  will  never  be  settled  until  the  campaigns  of  an 
energetic  officer  shall  thoroughly  whip  and  subdue  them.  Let  this  be 
done  and  they  are  then  as  amenable  as  the  Shoshones  of  Nevada  or 
the  Hualapais  of  Northwestern  Arizona. 

The  tribes  encountered  during  the  present  season  will  be  denominated^ 
respectively,  as  friendly,  semi-friendly,  and  hostile.  In  the  first  we  must 
place  the  Shoshones,  Pah-Utes,  Ohemehuevis,  Utes,  MohaveSj  and  possi- 
bly the  Hualapais,  as  they  are  now  nearly  all  on  a  reservation,  and  no- 
longer  consider  it  policy  to  hold  out  against  the  whites.  In  the  second, 
Seviches,  Apache-Mohaves,  Cosninas,  and  Apache-Coyoteros.  Among: 
those  undoubtedly  hostile  are  the  Apaches,  known  as  Tontos,  Finals,  and 
Arivapas.  Other  Apache  tribes,  as  the  Mescaleros,  Bonitos,  and  those 
governed  by  Cachise,  were  outside  the  lines  embraced  in  the  present 
exploration. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  almost  impossible  not  to  revert  to  that 
source  of  disaster  to  three  members  of  the  expedition,  who  were  victimer 
in  the  Wickenbtirgh  stage  massacre,  for  which  I  most  thoroughly  believe 
the  Indians  are  responsible.  Considerable  trouble  was  taken  in  inves- 
tigating this  case  through  the  agencies  of  parties  sent  to  the  locality, 
and  the  weight  of  evidence  convicts  the  Indians,  and  possibly  those,  too, 
who  were  drawing  their  food  and  supplier  from  the  Government.  From 
a  careful  study  of  the  case  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  Indians  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Date  Creek  reservation,  as  in  fact  those  in  various  other 
localities  in  Arizona,  gathered  courage  from  the  fact  that  a  peace  commis- 
sioner had  lately  been  in  their  midst,  and  hence  thought  with  the  greater 
impunity  to  commit  this  deed  of  violence  with  which  their  innate  charac- 
ter had  so  much  natural  sympathy.  Here  were  three  men  who  had 
mastered  all  the  toil  and  hardships  of  a  severe  campaign,  who  started 
homeward  pleased  with  the  thought  of  dangers  escaped  and  duties  well 
performed,  who,  after  passing  what  was  supposed  to  be  unsafe  ground, 
feU  victims  to  an  Indian  ambuscade.  One  of  these,  a  young  man  just 
entering  upon  his  career,  with  years  of  promise  before  him,  one  drop  of 
whose  blood  the  whole  Apache  race  could  not  expiate,  parted  with  his 
life ;  and  forgetting  all  else,  in  the  records  of  humanity^  this  life,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  others,  should  be  charged  to  the  Indians. 

Wherever  opportunity  afforded,  conciliatory  talks  were  held  with  the 
Indians,  and  the  result  was  advantageous  in  the  case  of  the  Pah-Utes 
and  Mohaves.  The  former  tribe,  assisted  by  the  Chemehuevis,  who  are 
an  allied  race,  had  been  at  war  for  five  years  with  theMohaves;  the 
cause  of  this  difficulty  was  sought  out,  advice  given,  and  during  the 
river  trip  the  captain  of  the  Mohaves,  who  accompanied  us,  had  a  meet- 
ing with  one  of  the  Pah-Ute  captains,  through  whom  an  amicable 
adjustment  was  arranged. 
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The  ruins  of  the  famous  Aztec  tribes,  a  name  so  rhythmical  in  legend, 
were  met  in  many  localities.  Their  status  can  be  referred  to  as  little 
better  than — if  indeed  quite  as  good  as — ^those  Pueblo  Indians,  among 
whom  we  now  have  evidences  remaining  in  the  Zanis  and  Moqais 
besides  other  local  tribes  on  the  Rio  Grande,  however  great  their  numbers 
might  have  been.  They  were  doubtless  driven  from  their  accustomed 
habitation  by  the  Apaches  coming  from  the  southward,  and  forced  to  seek 
for  shelter,  those  caves  occupied  by  them  as  fortifications,  finally  becom- 
ing extinct,  a«  must  every  race  in  the  presence  and  in  the  line  of  pro- 
gress of  that  raoe  superior  both  in  numbers  and  intelligence. 

SITES  FOR  MILITARY  POSTS. 

These  refer  to  positions  for  occupation  and  for  operations.  The  se- 
lection for  the  srteS'of  temporary  or  permanent  military  posts  generally 
originates  with  the  general  commanding  either  the  division  or  depart- 
ment, and  their  basis  is  determined  by  his  peculiar  ideas  of  the  necessity 
therdfbr. 

Scouting  parties  ordinarily  discover  a  sufficient  number  of  places,  in  ad- 
vanceof  the  pushingforward  of  troops  intoanew,  hostile  Indian  country, 
and  their  reports  go  on  record  at  the  headquarters ;  therefore  the  results 
on  this  subje^st  will  be  shown  simply  in  marking  upon  the  final  map 
those  points  that  can  be  conveniently  occupied  for  military  i>08ts  or 
scouting  camps. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE. 

The  climatology  of  the  Pacific  coast,  although  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance and  interest,  yet,  for  the  want  of  systematic  data,  remains  in  a 
very  vague  condition. 

So  far  as  the  climatic  oscillationfi  now  in  progress  are  concerned,  the 
gaieral  observations  of  so  hasty  an  exploration  can'  bear  no  great  tes- 
timony. Beyond  the  geological  examinations  that  notice  the  trans- 
lation of  alluvial  material  by  direct  atmospheric  influences,  our  investi- 
gations were  confined  more  directly  to  the  quite  complete  series  of 
meteorological  observations.  At  the  present  time  these  are  not  in  shape 
to  be  analyzed. 

The  principal  portion  of  our  time  was  spent  in  the  great  basin  of  the 
Colorado,  and  among  some  of  the  outlying  or  rather  interior  basins  to 
the  northwest.  At  present,  throughout  this  area,  arable  sections  are 
scarce,  and  but  few  of  these  have  been  entered  by  the  settlers.  Little 
by  little,  however,  the  desert  edges  will  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  and 
reference  has  only  to  be  made  to  that  narrow  strip  of  mountain  valleys 
in  the  western  portion  of  Utah,  now  inhabited  by  the  Mormons,  to 
show  what  the  hand  of  industry  and  necessity  may  do  in  reclaiming  arid 
lands  and  bringing  them  under  cultivation.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
many  of  the  mountain  valleys  in  Nevada  and  Arizona  will  at  no  distant 
date  become  peopled,  as  are  now  many  of  those  from  Salt  Lake  to  the 
southward. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  large  amounts  of  the  aqueous  vapors 
^m  the  oceans  rise  to  the  higher  currents  of  the  atmosphere  and  are 
there  carried,  by  rapid  rates  of  motion,  through  long  and  wide  interv^. 
The  great  atmospheric  gulf  stream  of  the  middle  and  southwestern 
Pacific  Ocean,  impinges  with  its  humid  strata  along  the  entire  Pacific 
coasts  A  portion  in  the  higher  currents,  from  local  surroundings,  reaches 
its  maximum  of  condensation  while  passing  over  the  coast  range,  while 
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the  remaiuder  progresses  onward  until  it  is  caught  by  the  Sierras,  where 
it  deposits  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  great  interior  basin  beyond  lies  exterior  to 
this  influence.  The  broad  Tulare  Valley  of  California  in  between  the 
Sierras  and  the  coa«t,  if  it  could  rise  up  and  catch  this  moisture,  would 
become  the  scene  of  a  luxurious  vegetation,  whereas  now  the  changes 
fi-pm  the  very  wet  to  the  very  dry  season,  annually,  are  strongly 
marked. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  from  the  irrigating  power  that  can  be 
secured  from  the  streams  that  rise  in  the  Sierras,  and  have  their  primal 
source  from  these  same  humid  currents  of  the  upper  air,  5,000,000  of 
acres  could  be  brought  under  cultivation,  with  fields  of  corn  and  wheat, 
groves  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  varieties  of  vegetation,  will  it  not 
be  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  during  this  intervaj,  the  local  surround- 
ing climate  will  undergo  slow  changes,  so  that  the  atmosphere  charged 
with  humidity  from  this  immense  evaporation  will  bring  about  its  own 
deposits  of  rain,  thereby  causing  a  temporary  vacuum^  as  it  were,  into 
which  would  fall  portions  of  the  moisture,  at  that  time  in  passage  in  the 
higher  regions!  Such  a  theory  is  not  yet  supported  by  known  and  pro- 
nounced facts ;  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  consider  it  in  advance  as 
among  those  changes  to  climate  that  the  industries  of  man  are  pro- 
ducing. This  same  surcharged  upper  stratum  that  strikes  the  coast  far- 
ther to  the  southward,  follows  the  bed  of  the  Colorado  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  the  effects  from  it  branch  farther  out  as  the  approaches  made 
to  the  higher  ranges  of  mountains,  situated  in  the  uorth^stern  portion 
of  that  basin. 

In  this  direction,  the  Sierras  having  lost  their  sjpeciiic  character,  and  • 
breaking  over  toward  the  coast  range,  do  not  impose  a  barrier,  and  none 
is  met  until  the  Wahsatch  and  Uintah  Mountains  are  reached,  in  whose 
higher  altitudes  it  is  understood  that  the  humidity,  that  has  had  its 
origin  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  is  felt,  and  can  be  noticed  by  the  more 
delicate  meteorological  instruments. 

Extreme  ranges  of  temperature  have  been  encountered  along  the 
route,  ranging  from  8^  F.  as  the  maximum  cold,  to  109^  F.  at  midnight, 
for  the  greatest  heat.  Difference  of  wet  and  dry  bulb  readings,  give  a 
a  range  from  95°  F.  to  45°  F.  The  equability  of  temperature  and  regu- 
larity of  the  winds  and  rains  of  most  of  the  valleys  south  of  38^  lati- 
tude and  until  Southern  Arizona  is  reached,  combine  to  render  the  cli- 
mate a  very  healthy  and  agreeable  one. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  GRAZING  LANDS. 

As  before  stated,  the  arable  lands  of  Nevada  are  very  small  in  rela- 
tive amount ;  contrasting  Nevada  with  Arizona,  the  latter  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  relative  proportions,  as  ^11  be  shown  by  the  statistical  map 
to  be  constructed. 

Nevada  cannot  claim  to  be  an  agricultural  section,  but  most  of  the 
local  wants  for  the  mining  inhabitants  could  be  supplied  from  home  pro- 
duction. In  Arizona,  in  and  around  Prescott,  along  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Gila,  Salt  and  Yerde  Bivers,  south  of  Tucson,  along  the  Santa 
Cruz  Biver  and  Sonoita  Creek,  there  is  an  area  capable  of  sustaining 
quite  an  agricultural  population }  some  of  the  finest  soil  that  I  have  ever 
seen  has  lately  been  broken  up  along  the  Gila,  and  around  the  settle- 
ment called  Florence. 

In  the  matter  of  natural  facilities  for  grazing  large  herds  of  stock, 
Arizona  ranks  Nevada;  in  the  number  of  mining  districts  Nevada  leads 
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far  in  the  advance.  As  far  as  the  probable  amount  of  bullion  from  the 
two,  at  a  time  twenty  years  from  now,  is  concerned,  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  is 
believed  that  after  the  Indian  difficulty  is  settled,  and  railroads  are 
brought  into  Arizona,  that  districts  already  examined  will  be  worked 
profitably,  and  stimulus  given  to  further  and  more  carefiil  prospecting. 
When  the  Indians  have  become  peaceable,  the  valleys  and  rolling  foot- 
hills will  afford  the  most  excellent  pasturage  for  very  large  herds  of  stoct, 
with  their  covering  of  bunch  and  gramma  grasses.  At  the  present  time, 
stock  not  herded  by  a  respectable  force  is  not  safe  in  any  portion  of 
Arizona,  except  at  certain  localities  along  the  Lower  Gila  and  Colorado, 
and  in  the  Hualapais  country,  or  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory. 

It  is  safe,  also,  to  say  that  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  these  areas 
will  become  great  grazing-grounds,  for,  in  the  onward  march  of  popu- 
lation, the  stock-ranches  skirting  the  tributaries  on  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  must  give  way  to  the  settler  who 
wishes  to  till  the  soil,  and  the  value  per  acre  gradually  gets  beyond 
where  it  becomes  profitable  to  use  it  for  stock-raising  purposes.  Thus 
year  by  year,  droves  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  being  driven  more 
and  more  toward  the  far  West ;  valleys  in  Nevada  that  in  1869  were 
uninhabited  were  heard  to  have  been  filled  up  subsequently  with  stock 
during  the  interval,  and  within  two  years  every  available  stock-range 
in  the  State  will  have  been  appropriated. 

Very  little  game  is  found  in  and  around  the  more  desert  portions  of 
Nevada  and  Arizona ;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  zone  of  com- 
paratively no  game,  whether  large  or  small,  limited  on  the  west  by  the 
Sierras,  on  the  east  by  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  north  by  40°,  and  south 
by  360  SC  north  latitude. 

In  Northeastern  and  Eastern  Arizona  many  herds  of  deer  and  ante- 
lope were  seen ;  bear,  of  the  brown  or  cinnamon  and  grizzly  varieties, 
and  wild  turkey.  A  certain  strip,  commencing  on  the  eastern  part  and 
continuing  south  into  Arizona,  is  also  frequented  by  many  species  of 
game. 

Coal,  of  economic  value,  lay  but  at  one  portion  of  our  route,  so  far 
as  had  been  discovered,  and  that  was  at  the  northwestern  end  of  the 
White  Mountains.  Many  Carboniferous  sti-ata  appear,  but  the  coal-beds 
are  wanting. 

In  and  around  Death  Valley,  among  the  canons  of  the  Colorado,  and 
at  very  many  mining  districts,  granite  and  various  volcanic  rocks,  offer- 
ing a  good  variety  of  building  material,  were  noted. 

MINES. 

This  subject,  which  above  all  others,  merits  the  most  attention  of  any 
one  of  the  practical  and  immediately  remunerative  interests  belonging 
to  the  field  of  this  exploration,  wai^  not  made  specially  prominent  in 
the  letter  of  instructions.  However,  my  experience  on  the  western 
slope  at  other  times  than  during  the  present  season,  has  thrown  me 
much  among  the  mines  and  miners,  and  I  believe  it  is  to  be  the  one 
subject  which,  if  studied  practically,  can  be  more  benefited  by  honest 
industry  in  examination  and  intelligence  in  description,  than  any  other 
that  refers  either  to  the  commercial  or  industrial  pursuits  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  At  the  present  time  I  am  laboring  under  two  great  difficulties. 
First,  many  of  the  valuable  detailed  notes  collected  during  the  past 
four  years,  and  appearing  as  memoranda  in  certain  books  that  were 
inadvertently  taken  on  the  Colorado,  were  lost  at  the  bottom  of  that 
river;  and  second,  very  many  other  later  and  duplicated  notes  are  now 
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en  route;  therefore  memory  has  measurably  to  satisfy  the  claims  that 
attach  to  this  important  subject. 

The  total  number  of  mining  districts  within  the  area  covered  by  the 
exploration  was  ninety-two,  of  which  eighty-six  were  visited  by  some 
member  or  members  of  the  expedition ;  of  these  fifty-seven  are  in  Nevada, 
eighteen  in  California,  seventeen  in  Arizona.  In  connection  with  those 
entered  in  1809,  my  immediate  attention  has  been  called  to  more  than 
one  hundred  districts,  mostly  of  the  silver-bearing  ores.  The  location 
and  size  of  all  these  appear  on  the  map,  and  from  it  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  regarding  the  practicability  of  reaching  these  dis- 
tricts, with  a  view  to  any  mining  operation,  can  be  obtained. 

Personal  examinations  were  made  in  the  mining  districts  by  Lieuten- 
ants Lockwood  and  Lyle,  Dr.  Hoffman,  and  Civilian  Assistant  Gilbert,  all 
of  whom  present  memorandum  reports.  In  some  cases  a  topographical 
party  alone  visited  the  district.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  amount  of  in- 
formation to  be  gained  from  the  necessarily  hasty  examinations  of  many 
districts,  lists  of  questions,  forty -five  in  number,  a  copy  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  show  the  character  of  the  information  that  was  obtained^ 
were  prel)ared  so  as  to  be  filled  out  while  in  the  district.  It  will  be  at- 
tempted to  duplicate  as  much  as  possible  of  the  information  to  be  gained 
hereafter,  from  the  recorders  or  residents  of  the  district,  to  replace  that 
lost  in  the  Colorado. 

List  of  Qu€9tiou8. 

1.  Date  of  discovery  of  this  district. 

2.  Has  the  district  beeu  worked  at  intervals,  or  contiDaoasIy,  since  that  time  f 

3.  Name  of  recorder. 

4.  Name  of  postmaster. 

5.  Name  of  WeUs,  Fargo  &  Co/s  agent. 

6.  Distance  from  railroad  communication,  and  nearest  practicable  roate. 

7.  Description  in  detail' of  the  geographical  boandaries  of  the  district. 

8.  Position  of  mining  ledges  in  regard  to  the  main  range  of  mountains  in  vicinity,  i,  e,, 
whether  in  a  caflon  or  along  foot-huls:  and  if  the  latter,  on  which  slope.  Give  general 
trend  of  mountains  in  vicinity,  as  well  as  that  of  marked  spurs,  ridges,  and  foot-hills. 

9.  General  direction  of  lodes,  deposits,  and  stratifications. 

10.  In  case  there  are  any  real  or  supposititious  fissure-veins,  or  others  of  a  perma- 
nent character,  name  the  wall-rock,  direction  of  the  slopes,  and  planes  of  the  hang- 
ing and  foot-waUs  of  the  vein  at  different  levels,  and  items  of  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  permanent  or  regular  vein.  Amount  and  location  of  timber,  wood,  and 
water;  this  latter  description  in  detail. 

11.  Geological  age  of  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mineral  developments  and  their 
mineralogical  characteristics.  The  nature  and  quantity  of  fossils,  if  any  are  found  in 
the  country  rock. 

12.  Nature  of  ores  in  vicinity,  i.  ^.,  whether  they  are  worked  by  free  or  wet,  roasting 
or  smelting  process,  and  average  yield  per  ton. 

13.  Gross  annual  production  of  bulbon  from  the  mines,  as  well  as  that  for  each 
month  of  the  year  since  the  beginning,  giving  also  the  number  of  tons  worked,  as  near 
as  may  be. 

14.  Average  cost  per  ton  for  mining  the  ore. 

15.  Average  cost  per  ton  for  milling  the  ote. 

16.  Average  cost  per  ton  for  roasting  the  ore. 

17.  Average  cost  of  mining  labor,  per  diem. 

18.  Average  cost  of  milling  labor,  per  diem. 

19.  Cost  of  grain  and  hay ;  facilities  for  raising  farm  produce,  stock,  &c. 

20.  Number  of  mills  and  description  of  each,  with  the  cost  of,  and  amount  of  ore 
that  each  can  work ;  this  should  give  the  weight  of  stamps  and  number  of  drops  per 
minute,  size  of  engine,  number  of  boilers,  number  of  pans  and  settlers,  amalgamation 
process,  and  cold  or  hot  straining  of  amalgam. 

21.  Tlie  principal  mines  now  worked,  with  the  description  of  each  in  detail. 

22.  Amount  expended  in  the  mineral  development  of  any  of  the  principal  veins,  and 
probable  amount  of  bullion  extracted  from  the  same. 

23.  Number  of  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

24.  Number  of  freight  or  stage  lines. 

25.  Price  of  freight  and  passage  from  railroad. 
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26.  Number  of  charches,  school-houses,  banking-houses,  stores,  &«. 

27.  Cost  at  the  present  time  of  a  10-stamp  mill,  with  or  without  a  Stedefeldt  or  oUief 
roasting  furnace,  also  of  an  ordinary  smelting  furnace,  in  this  district ;  this  should 
itemize  first  cost  of  machinery,  transportation  to  mill,  and  constmction  accoont. 

28.  Average  amount  of  ore  that  can  be  stoped  by  one  man  in  one  day. 

29.  Average  amount  of  ore  that  can  be  extracted  by  one  man  in  one  day. 

30.  Whether  tunnels  should  be  run  in  vein  matter  or  in  the  country  rock. 

31.  Average  cost  per  foot  for  running  a  tunnel  on  main  veins.        * 
^.  Average  cost  per  foot  for  sinking  a  shaft  on  main  veins. 

33.  Average  cost  per  foot  for  running  a  drift  on  a  main  vein. 

34.  As  nearly  as  may  be,  the  exact  area  in  the  district  covered  by  the  mineral  crop- 
pings  and  developments,  giving  area  in  acres,  shape  of  area  and  trend  of  longer  axis. 

35.  State  as  near  as  may  be  the  real  or  supposititious  water-level  in  the  veins,  and  if 
the  water-level  has  been  reached,  state  whether  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  natiir« 
of  the  ore. 

36.  Is  there  any  economical  building-stone  in  the  locality  ? 

37.  Are  there  any  indications  of  coal  in  the  neighborhood,  or  have  any  been  reported  f 

38.  How  many  head  of  stock  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  more  coming  in  f 

39.  What  kinds  of  game  are  found  t 

40.  Nature  of  roads. 

41.  Names  of  Indian  tribes,  number  of  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children. 

42.  Do  assays  show  the  presence  of  gold  in  any  of  the  silver-bearing  ores  in  the  dis- 
trict T 

43.  Procnre  copy  of  the  mining  laws  of  the  district. 

44.  Chances  for  a  decrease  in  the  expense  of  any  of  the  items  inoorred  in  miaiBf 
industry'. 

45.  Any  proposition  relative  to  a  change  in  the  mining  laws,  that  shall  give  more 
certainty  to  the  final  acquirement  of  title  and  prevent  chances  of  "Jumping^  and  liti- 
gation. 

In  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  data  in  this  matter,  it  seems 
proper  to  confine  this  report  to  circnmstances  concerning  the  locality  of 
the  various  districts,  the  general  character  of  the  ores,  the  nature  of  thoe 
inclosing  and  country  rock,  the  prospect  of  permanency  in  the  veinft, 
&c.,  and  close  the  subject  with  a  few  suggestions  and  recommendations. 
Mr.  Gilbert  alone  presents  geological  notes. 

DISTRICTS  IN  NEVADA. 

These  will  be  mentioned  sensibly  in  their  order  from  north  to  south. 
Many  of  these  districts  are  not  new,  having  their  place  in  reports 
already  made  and  published,  but,  coming  within  the  lines  of  the  roates 
traversed,  were  always  entered  when  opportunity  occurred,  with  a  view 
to  record  any  change  in  the  condition  of  the  mining  industry  at  the 
date  of  our  visit. 

The  reports  to  which  the  above  reference  is  made  are  those  of  th* 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics,  Vol.  Ill  of  th« 
Fortieth  Parallel  Geological  Survey,  and  those  of  the  State  mineral- 
ogist of  Nevada. 

Bull  Run  District^  Nevada, 

White  Rock  City,  the  principal  location  in  this  district,  and  the  only  one  that  is  now 
active,  is  eighty-nine  miles  north  from  Carlin,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  TiM 
connecting  wagon-road,  which  is  of  fair  quality,  foUows  Maggie's  Creek  and  Ind» 
pendence  valley.  The  Bull  Run  Range  has  a  north  and  south  trend,  and  forms  tb» 
eastern  limit  of  the  hroad  valley  of  the  Owyhee.  At  the  point  in  qneetion  it  cooaisls 
chiefly  of  (1)  a  hluish-gray,  hastard  limestone,  somewhat  altered,  checked  by  finequott 
veins  of  calcite  running  at  all  angles ;  (2)  gray,  impure  quartzite,  pasaing  on  the  ow 
hand  into  argillaceous  schist,  and  on  the  other  into  impure  sandstone,  resting  a^antf 
(3)  a  gray,  homogeneous,  s^enitic  granite.  The  granit<e  is  seen  along  the  western  loOl 
of  the  ran^e,  and  m  ascending  to  tue  divide  one  crosses  the  edges  of  the  strmttM 
beds,  which  rest  against  it,  and  dip  at  3(F  to  60^  to  the  east.  A  system  of  fissure 
substantially  conforming  to  the  dip  and  trend  of  the  strata^  traverses  aU  the 
morphio  beds,  and  even  the  granite,  but  is  metalliferous  only  in  the  former.   The 
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mined  is  silver,  and  its  principal  associate  is  lead.  So  far  as  wroneht,  the  veins  have 
afforded  chiefly  oxidized  ores,  but  some  sulphides  have  been  found,  though  the  water- 
line  has  not  yet  been  reached.  There  are  no  mills,  and  the  ore  is  packed  on  mules  to 
Com  district  for  reduction. 

The  principal  mines  in  operation  are  the  Central  Pacific,  Porter,  and  Town  Treasure. 
The  number  of  men  employed  is  small,  and  the  entire  population  does  not  exceed  fif- 
teen ;  the  mines  are  comprised  in  an  area  two  miles  noith  and  south  bv  one  mile  east 
and  west  There  are  no  stage  or  freight  lines.  The  best  available  building  material 
is  timber,  with  which  White  Rock  CaRon  is  well  supplied.  Water  for  mill  use  is  at 
hind,  and  at  the  ca&on  of  Bull  Run  Creek,  a  few  miles  ficirther  south,  is  an  availiU>le 
mill-ate,  with  water-power.* 

A  homed  personal  visit  was  made  to  this  locality,  not  so  mach,  how- 
ever, to  examine  the  mines  as  to  cross  the  divide  of  the  waters  of  the 
HomboIdtandColambia  Basins,  and  gain  a  look  along  the  valley  of  the 
Owyliee,  which  observation  alone  paid  for  a  long  ride  of  nearly  two 
bnodred  miles.  The  heavy  snow  on  the  moantains  had  not  disappeared, 
and  evidently  the  miners  were  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  spring  in 
ord^  to  commence  vigorous  work.  Samples  of  ore,  both  chloride  and 
sulphide,  looked  very  promising,  so  far  as  this  alone  coald  show.  The 
n«Nty  of  the  ores  require  roasting,  and  hence  that  heavy  weight  of 
expense  per  ton  must  act  here,  as  it  has  so  often  in  other  regions,  as  an 
incabos  to  speedy  developments.  These  mines  had  been  opened  but 
little  at  this  date;  however,  it  has  since  been  understood  that  arrange- 
meirtg  liave  been  completed  to  bring  in  machinery,  and,  if  the  ore  de- 
velopments have  kept  pace,  good  test  evidence  will  already  have  been 
famished  of  what  may  be  expected  of  this  mining  camp. 

^oor  placers  have  been  found  in  the  little  basin  to  the  eastward  of  the 
niain  raoge,  but  they  have  been  abandoned  as  unpro&table.  Similar 
pl^^sern,  it  is  understood,  have  been  slightly  worked  in  the  neighbor- 
ly of  the  miaes  at  Cope  district. 

Cope  District,  Nevada.* 

Dbeorered  in  1869.  Worked  continuously  since  that  interval.  From  Mountain  City, 
t««ly  mining  camp  in  the  district,  to  Elko,  via  the  stage^road,  the  distance  is  ninety 

l]|eore8  are  principally  sulphurets.  Fuel  for  roasting  is  abundant,  at  convenient 
r^"^  Mining  labor  costs  here  $4.60  per  day.  There  have  been  two  large  mills 
**Where,  extracting  some  bullion. 

^Ijprincipal  mines  worked  in  June,  1871,  are  as  follows :  Mountain  City,  Pride  of 
J*  ^t,  Argenta,  Excelsior,  Independent,  U.  S.  Grant,  Eldorado,  Crescent,  Idaho, 
^^^^^Ytiomett,  and  Saint  Nicholas.  A  study  of  names  on  the  reoorider's  books  of  the 
oiHyiDiiung  districts,  furnishes  much  of  an  index  to  the  character  of  the  miners  and 
|*JJ^etorB,  who  often  place  no  little  stress  and  pride  upon  the  names  selected  with  so 
""Aiolicitude.  Number  of  residents,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty ;  one  freight  and 
^«(*g«  line  to  Elko.  The  country  roads  are  good  in  this  viciriity.  The  Shoshone 
JH^  inhabit  this  locality,  catching  many  salmon  for  themselves  and  the  miners 
Jpittg  th©  season.  One  of  the  forks  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Orwyhee  traverses  this 
***nct  It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  late  developments  do  not  favor  the  idea  of 
Pp^fiCDcy,  although  the  present  stai^e  of  the  openmg  of  the  mines  is  not  sufficiently 
^^ced  to  warrant  a  definite  conclusion. 

^  ^otes  from  J.  W.  Drew,  late  United  States  Army,  give  an  altitude  of 
^j^feet  to  the  camp;  also,  average  of  temperatures,  maximum  and 
fflininmin,  as  occurring  in  July  and  December,  former  84°,  21  F.,  latter 
2<J^j  45  P.  Snow  liable  to  fall  any  time  between  November  1  and 
April  30. 

Lone  Mountain  District^  Nevada. 

SItaated  in  a  rather  isolated  comb-shaped  range,  this  district  lies  to  the 
«Wof  the  head  of  Maggie  Creek,  and  about  forty -five  miles  from  Carlin, 

*  From  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert, 
t  From  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Simonton. 
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on  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad:  it  is  more  approachable,  however,  from 
Elko,  Nevada,  via  the  stage-road  to  Cope  district.  The  district  was  only 
visited  by  a  topographical  party.  Very  little  work  has  been  done  on 
the  mines,  and  but  little  prospecting  even,  in  this  locality.  The  majority 
of  the  ledges  are  noted  as  occurring  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mount- 
ains. Some  later  prospects  have  been  found  on  the  western  side,  carry- 
ing argentiferous  galena  and  carbonate  ores,  well  charged  with  iron 
as  both  coloring  and  matrix  matter.  The  specimens  gathered  from 
mines  on  the  eastern  side  show  galena  and  poor  sulphuret  ore,  carrying 
considerable  carbonate  of  copper.  There  is  evidently  a  field  for  intelli- 
gent prospecting  in  this  vicinity. 

Tuscarora  Districtj  Nevada.* 

The  Tuscarora  placer  mines  are  on  the  sonthward  slope  of  hills  of  rhyolite,  facing 
Independence  Valley,  and  are  fifty-six  miles  by  road,  north  from  Carlin  Station.  The 
dirt  18  derived  from  subjacent  rock,  and  covers  it  to  but  a  small  depth  in  the  gulches — 
5  to  10  feet.  The  gold  has  the  same  origin,  and  can  be  obtained  in  small  quantity 
from  the  parent  rock.  Some  spots  showed  so  much  as  to  induce  the  erection  of  a  ten- 
stamp  mill;  but  the  amount  extracted  was  not  remunerative,  and  the  mill  is  idle; 
there  are  no  veins.  The  dirt  is  washed  in  sluices,  with  water  brought  two  to  six  miles, 
the  snpply  availing  but  three  or  four  months.  The  gold  is  combined  with  silver,  and 
brings  $12  to  |13  per  ounce.  The  diggings  occupy  a  belt  one-half  mile  by  two  miles. 
Most  of  the  miners  are  Chinamen,  working  in  companies.  Population  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five.    There  is  no  timber  convenient. 

Railroad  District^  Nevada. 

This  district,  situated  south  of  Carlin,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Bail- 
road,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  was  visited  by  a  topo- 
graphical party.  Specimens  collected.  The  notes  are  wanting.  The 
district  was  established  in  June,  1870.  The  ores  are  very  base,  and 
should  be  more  properly  termed  copper  ores.  They,  however,  carry 
average  assays  of  silver,  and  in  consequence  of  their  proximity  to  the 
raDroad,  with  which  they  are  now  connected  by  three  good  mountaiD 
roads,  some,  at  least,  of  these  properties  will  be  profitably  worked. 

Mineral  Hill  District^  Nevada. 

Discovered  in  June,  1869.  It  has  been  worked  nearly  continuously 
since  that  time. 

A  stage-line  connects  with  Palisades  on  Central  Pacific  fiailroad 
about  thirty-one  miles  distant.  The  ledges  are  principally  on  the 
northwestern  side  of  a  conical-shaped  hill,  being  an  outlier  to  the  west 
from  the  main  mountains;  direction  of  the  mineral  veins,  northwest  and 
southeast.  The  development  that  had  taken  place  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  did  not  show  the  best  of  indications  for  the  presence  of  a  per- 
manent vein,  but  gave  more  the  appearance  of  pockets  in  limestone,, 
which  exhaust,  bringing  up  in  their  downward  course  upon  the 
country  rock.  However,  it  is  understood  that  at  the  White  Pine 
district,  after  exhausting  these  basins,  frequently  others  are  found  by 
sinking  directly  or  following  some  mineral  thread  or  discoloration.  The 
ores  belong  to  the  base  metal  order,  abounding  in  sulphurets  of  silver 
and  lead  and  carbonate  of  copper.  In  order  to  extract  an  economic  per- 
centage, the  roasting  process  has  to  be  applied.  The  gross  production 
up  to  June  1, 1871,  or  in  two  years,  was  $600,000;  numW  of  tons,  3,300; 
cost  of  mining  the  ore,  per  ton,  $5;  cost  of  milling  the  ore,  including 
roasting,  per  ton,  $30;  mining  and  milling  labor  per  diem,  $4.    There 

•  From  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert. 
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is  one  15-stamp  mill  with  a  Stedefeldt  furnace  erected  here  at  a  total 
cost  of  $80,000;  its  capacity  is  22  tons  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  principal  mines  worked  are  the  Austin,  Mary  Ann,  Rim  Rock, 
Grant,  Star  of  the  West,  Vallejo,  and  Pogonip;  upon  these  mines, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Austin,  about  $80,000  have  been  expended ; 
returns  $450,000;  upon  the  Austin  about  $50,000  expended,  returns  so 
far  $150,000.  Number  of  inhabitants  four  hundred  and  fifty  nearly.  One 
stage  and  a  variety  of  freight-lines  connect  with  the  railroad.  Cost  of 
freight  1  cent  per  pound.  Stage  fare,  $8.  The  cost  of  a  10-stamp  mill 
at  this  locality,  with  a  Stedefeldt  furnace,  is  estimated  at  $65,000,  esti- 
mating $13,000  for  tbe  furnace;  both  this  and  the  total  amount  being 
liberal  estimates.  The  whole  area  covered  .by  mineral  croppings  will 
hardly  exceed  one  mile  square.  There  is  at  present  no  indication  of 
reaching  a  water-level.  A  species  of  natural  fire-stone,  valuable  for 
the  lining  of  the  furnace,  is  found  not  far  distant.  Water  is  obtained 
in  limited  quantities  in  a  cailon  to  the  north  and  east,  along  which  the 
little  mining  town  has  been  built.  Wood  is  not  plenty  in  the  immediate 
vicinity^  though  large  tracts  are  in  view  upon  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  to  the  noith  and  east.  The  Shoshones  inhabit  this  region, 
and  work  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  miners.  The  country  roads  in  this 
vicinity  are  solid.  When  the  local  tariffs  on  the  railroad  and  the  price 
of  labor  diminish,  many  items  that  affect  the  cost  of  the  extraction  of 
the  bullion  at  this  comparatively  accessible  district  will  be  cheapened. 
This  district  was  visited  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  fortieth  parallel 
geological  survey.  Many  new  developments  have  been  made  since  that 
time. 

Diamond  Districtj  Kevada, 

(Visited  by  a  topographical  party.    Results  from  a  few  scattering  notes.) 

Situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Diamond  Range,  north  and 
west  from  Diamond  Station  on  the  old  overland  stage-road.  Diamond 
City  is  the  name  of  the  little  camp.  The  Mammoth  mine  has  been 
well  opened  by  a  shaft,  now  more  than  75  feet.  The  elevation  at  the 
mouth  of  this  shaft  is  7,740  feet.  The  ore  is  principally  argentiferous 
galena,  giving  assays  as  high  as  $270  x)er  ton,  and  carrying  72  per 
cent,  of  lead.  Veins  run  north  and  south,  crossing  an  east  and  west 
stratified  rock,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  in  width.  A  smelting- 
furnace,  soon  to  be  in  operation,  was  being  built.  The  original  locator 
having  wasted  some  money  in  improvements,  abandoned  afterward  their 
claims.  The  principal  locations  are  the  Champion,  Hidden  Treasure, 
Patriot,  Curtis,  and  Keller.  The  location  of  these  mines  in  regard  to 
the  railroad  and  the  high  percentage  of  silver,  ought  to  establish  profit- 
able enterprises  in  this  district  if  the  mines  are  systematically  worked. 

Racine  District^  Nevada. 

(From  scattering  notes  by  a  topographical  party.) 

Situated  about  forty-five  miles  from  Elko,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Humboldt  Range,  and  east  of  Dutchman's  Station  on  the  White  Pine 
stage-road.  All  the  appurtenances  for  a  mining  camp  are  here  abund- 
ant. Very  little  development  made,  and  this  only  upon  two  mines — the 
Uncle  Sam  and  De  Witt.  Elevation  of  mines,  7,440  feetj  specimens, 
show  several  varieties  of  base  silver  ores,  and  are  all  from  the  croppings. 
A  little  legitimate  prospecting  may  find  surface  indications  to  warrant 
the  investment  of  a  certain  amount  of  capital  to  determine  the  charac- 
tet  of  this  area  of  mineral  land. 
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Eureka  District^  Nevada, 

This  district  lies  on  the  stage-road  from  Palisades,  on  Central  Pacific 
Bailroady  to  Hamilton,  White  Pine  County,  seventy-nine  miles  distant 
from  the  former  station.  The  mines  were  first  discovered  in  1868, 
worked  for  a  period,  and  then  partially  abandoned,  after  which  in  the 
spring  of  1870  developments  were  going  on  in  faU  vigor.  Seven  fur- 
naces were  in  operation,  the  most  successful  one  at  this  time  being  that  of 
the  Eureka  Consolidated  Company.  The  mineral  croppings  of  this 
region  are  strewn  over  a  considerable  space,  with  but  little  regularity  of 
form.  The  lead-bearing  ores  predominate,  while  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  rolling  mountains  that  face  toward  the  southern  end  of  Diamond 
Valley,  milling  ores  are  found,  of  both  sulphide  and  chloride  of  silver, 
in  limestone,  however,  and  having  no  remarkable  appearance  of  per- 
manence. The  ore  that  produces  the  best  results  from  the  smelting  has 
a  brownish,  decomposed  look,  carrying  much  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
oftentimes  not  lead  enough  to  facilitate  the  smelting  process.  The  ore- 
beds  defined  seem  to  have  a  dip  to  the  northeast  of  about  30^,  follow- 
ing wavy  beds  quite  similar  to  what  has  been  noticed  in  disturbed  coal 
basins.  The  principal  mines  worked  are  those  of  the  Eureka  Consoli- 
dated Company,  embracing  one  entire  hill,  joined  at  the  southeast  by 
properties  of  the  Phoenix  and  Jackson  Companies,  the  latter  idle.  Out- 
side from  these  the  Bull  Whacker,  Otto,  Empire,  and  Lexington  mines 
were  visited,  and  samples  of  milling  ores  were  taken  from  the  Star  of  the 
West  and  General  Lee. '  Various  freight  lines  deliver  stores  for  1  cent  per 
pound  from  railroad.  The  area  covered  by  mines  is  most  irregular  in  shape, 
but  will  approximate  to  eleven  square  miles.  A  volcanic  granite  quarry  to 
the  ^st  of  the  town  furnishes  a  fine  quality  of  building  material.  Wood 
for  charcoal  is  abundant  among  the  hlUs,  bordering  a  radius  of  eight  to 
ten  miles.  No  records  on  hand  at  present  give  the  annual  production  of 
bullion.  The  amount  from  the  Ely  Consolidated,  running  fivefumaces, 
has  often  reached,  if  not  exceeded,  $175,000  per  month.  The  present 
price  for  freight  on  bullion  is  $10  per  ton,  to  the  railroad.  Several 
.freight  lines  compete.  The  town  of  Eureka  is  a  very  lively  and  smoky 
one }  several  hotels,  one  church,  one  bank,  and  one  school-house  are 
found  here.  The  Eichmond  furnace  is  the  only  one  that  has  a  refinery 
attached. 

Sierra  or  Secret  Canon  IXMrwty  Nevada. 

(Notes  from  a  topographical  party.) 

Situated  south  and  east  from  Eureka,  about  twelve  miles  distant* 
Eich  cropping  found  and  several  mines  worked  with  great  success. 
From  the  Geddis  mines,  Nos.  3  and  4,  ore  taken  from  a  shaft  over  70 
feet  in  depth  has  milled  an  average  of  $225 — ^rich  bodies  bringing  out 
results  very  much  superior  to  this.  The  Calico  mine  has  a  shaft  of  75 
feet  showing  average  milling  ore  of  $100.  Shafts  have  also  been  sunk 
to  good  depths  on  the  Bertram,  and  Geddis  Nos.  1  and  2,  Secret  Valley^ 
Stockton,  and  some  others.  The  district,  though  small  and  compara- 
tively new,  has  an  air  of  good  promise. 

The  cost  of  the  various  items  pertaining  to  mining  industry  varies  but 
little  if  any  from  that  at  Eureka,  near  at  hand. 

Pinto  District,  Nevada. 

(Notes  from  a  topographical  party.) 

This  little  mining  camp  is  situated  at  the  entrance  to  a  wide  caiion  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Diamond  Eange,  among  the  foot-hills  of  which 
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tbe  miDes  are  located,  lying  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  not  far 
£rom  Eureka.  Specimens  obtained  were  from  tbe  Maryland  mine ;  others 
forwarded  from  tais  district  have  not  been  received  for  examination,  but 
are  taken  from  the  Mountain  Chief,  Michigan,  Uncle  Sam,  Duquette, 
Cole  &  Johnson,  and  Our  Own,  No.  2,  mines.  The  ores  are  chlorides  and 
Bulpburets  of  silver,  with  galena  interspersed;  apart  can  be  smelted; 
it  is  maintained  that  others  can  be  worked  by  the  wet  or  free  process; 
course  of  veins  northeast  and  southwest. 

Water  is  scarce,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  mines.  Wood  for  fuel 
purposes  plenty.  The  several  expenses  of  mining  industry  vary  but 
slightly  from  those  obtained  in  Eureka. 

Morey  District^  Nevada. 

The  mines  of  this  district  are  north  of  Hot  Creek,  the  camp  itself  lying 
to  the  south  of  Eureka,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  and  south  and 
west  from  Hamilton,  at  a  distance  of  sixty-one  miles.  The  ledges  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  parallel  system  of  thin  fissures,  found  in  the  foot-hills,  whose 
trend  is  south  65°  west  magnetic,  and  which  form  a  portion  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Hot  Creek  Range.  The  mines  are  found  on  either  side  of  these 
bills,  near  uniformly  in  direction,  converging  slightly  to  the  main  peak 
of  the  contiguous  ridge ;  these  foot-hills  break  off  to  the  northeast  from 
tbe  main  range.  General  trend  of  the  mountains  north  and  south.  The 
country  rock  is  somewhat  disturbed,  and  much  dSbris  from  the  peaks  to 
the  southwest  covers  the  surface.  Bearing  of  lodes  south  55°  west ; 
country  rock  is  an  ancient  volcanic  rock,  probably  propylite,  with  later- 
introduced  volcanic  dikes.  The  veins  have  an  average  dip  of  6(P.  'No 
vein  has  been  found  to  exhaust  either  in  horizontal  or  vertical  vS^rk- 
ing.  Some  veins  are  perpendicular.  Plenty  of  nut-pine  and  cedar'  for 
fuel  and  timbering  in  adjoining  hills ;  fine  building-stone  in  caiion  one 
and  a  half  miles  to  the  south ;  three  springs  of  fine  water  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  ores  are  all  high  grades,  associated  with  manganese,  and 
require  roasting.  The  Stedefeldt  process  has  been  found  to  give  a  high 
percentage  at  Austin.  Average  cost  of  mining  per  ton,  $25 ;  price  of 
mining  and  milling  labor,  $4.  As  yet  there  is  no  mill,  although  the 
developments  justly  merit  one. 

Principal  mines  worked :  Magnolia,  Bay  State,  Cedar,  and  American 
Eagle.  Total  amount  of  bullion  for  nine  months,  ending  June  30, 1871, 
$27,500,  giving  an  average  of  $315  per  ton.  Freight  to  Austin,  3J 
cents ;  to  Eureka  this  might  be  reduced  to  2  cents.  The  cost  of  a  10- 
stamp  mill  and  Stedefeldt  furnace  is  estimated  at  $45,000 ;  this  is  a  low 
estimate.  The  ore  from  these  mines  has  been  transported  to  Austin  at 
a  great  expense  and  there  worked ;  meanwhile  the  district  has  been 
self-supporting  to  the  Morey  Company,  they  being  the  only  ones  who 
have  done  much  work.  In  their  case,  however,  it  has  been  conducted 
on  a  very  small  scale.  The  total  number  of  feet  owned  by  them  is 
20,400;  this  embraces  the  greater  share  of  the  district,  which  is  quite 
small.  The  matrix  material  of  the  veins  is  soft.  The  introduction  of 
Chinese  labor  succeeded  satisfactorily  at  this  point  while  it  was  tried 
by  Mr.  D.  S.  Ogden,  the  superintendent,  and  was  only  discontinued  at 
the  time  it  was  concluded  to  lessen  operations. 

This  labor  ought  to  be  introduced  to  a  certain  limited  extent  among 
the  mines  of  the  interior,  where  cheap  labor  is  so  much  needed.  By 
arranging  them  in  small  gangs,  placing  over  each  an  intelligent  and 
vigilant  foreman,  the  work  can  be  equally  as  well  done.  They  also  suc- 
ceed well  as  assorters  of  ore.    The  veins  are  from  3^  to  5  feet  thick, 
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showing  a  pay-streak  from  6  to  22  inches,  and  giving  assays  from  $75  to 
$525.  Work  was  being  pushed  ahead  on  the  Cedar  and  Magnolia  at  the 
date  of  our  visit,  and  from  the  latter  the  most  flattering  results  obtained 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  155  feet,  ore  from  a  pay-streak  from  18  inches 
to  2J  feet  was  continuously  averaging  from  $150  to  $200  per  ton,  and 
often  reaching  as  high  as  $600. 

The  Bay  State,  Mount  Airy,  American  Eagle,  and  Black  Hawk  are  all 
good  mines.  The  average  milling  results,  after  little  assorting,  average 
from  $395  to  $552  per  ton.  Quite  thorough  examinations  were  made 
here,  and  the  impressions  produced  were  exceedingly  favorable ;  indeed, 
there  are  few  localities  yet  encbuntered  where  there  is  a  more  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  judicious  expenditure  of  capital. 

White  Pine  District^  Nevada. 

No  examinations  made  here  since  1869,  subsequent  to  which  visit 
there  was  a  great  lull  in  mining  matters ;  latterly,  however,  the  pros- 
pects have  greatly  revived ;  mines  have  been  found  to  descend  where 
alone  pockets  were  expected ;  capital  has  been  introduced  on  a  large  and 
liberal  scale.  I  am  informed  that  the  charter  has  been  granted  and  the 
incorporation  perfected  for  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  from  Elko  to  Hamil- 
ton, and  that  work  is  soon  to  be  commence*!.  A  wire  tramway  for  trans- 
porting the  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  mill  at  a  trifling  expense  is  in  opera- 
tion, and  at  last  accounts  was  working  successfully.  This  is  the  first 
instance  in  which  this  method  of  transporting  the  ores  has  been  tried ; 
various  experiments  are  going  on  with  a  view  to  perfect  this  sort  of  a 
tramway,  and  the  results  cannot  fail  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Spring  Valley  I>istrictj  Nevada. 

This  district  is  situated  immediately  north  of  the  stage-road  from 
Austin  to  Eureka  and  about  twelve  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The 
ores  are  chlorides  and  sulphides  of  silver  in  metamorphic  limestone, 
showing  croppings  of  a  limited  size.  But  little  labor  bas  been  applied, 
and  beyond  generalizations  of  the  widest  nature,  but  little  can  be  said. 
Most  of  the  miners  were  absent  and  the  time  for  observation  short  The 
mines  lay  in  the  southeastern  foot-hills,  covered  with  nut  pine.  Water 
is  scarce.    The  country  roads  are  good. 

Antelope  J>istrict,  Nevada. 

Situated  about  fourteen  miles  in  a  southwest  direction  from  Mineral 
Hill.  Base  metal  ore  in  a  highly  metamorphic  limestone  formation.  No 
developments  showing  expectations  even  of  a  permanent  vein.  The 
croppings  are  distributed  over  a  considerable  area  among  low,  rolling 
hills,  on  the  western  slope  of  a  range  that  passes  nearly  due  south  from 
Mineral  Hill.    Water  scarce ;  wood  plenty.    A  few  miners  at  work. 

Mot  Creek  and  Empire  Districts. 

Situated  in  the  Hot  Creek  Eange,  and  successively  to  the  south  and 
adjoining  Morey.  These  localities  were  visited  by  toi)Ographical  parties, 
but  no  notes  are  available  except  the  average  milling  assays  of  the  ores 
from  the  Hot  Creek  district  at  the  Old  Dominion  mill,  when  this  was  in 
operation.  These  were  very  favorable,  in  no  month  falling  below  $200 
per  ton,  and  reaching  as  high  as  $325  per  ton.    The  mines  are  on  the 
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^aatern  slope  of  the  range,  and  crop  from  a  Tolcanic  formation.  A  trans- 
cript from  the  mill  returns  of  the  Old  Dominion  mill  shows  the  average 
working  value  per  ton  to  range  from  $80  to  $472. 

Rattlesnalce  Canon  District  Nevada, 

South  of  Empire,  adjoining  it,  and  now  believed  to  be  a  part  of  it,  is 
being  worked  by  a  New  York  company,  whose  principal  endeavors  have 
attached  to  the  Philadelphia  mine ;  showing  roasting  ores,  stedefeldtite 
predominating.  The  ore  deposits  are  in  volcanic  rock.  The  water-level 
bad  been  reached,  and  arrangements  were  soon  to  be  made  for  pump- 
ing, when  it  was  intended  to  push  the  work  on  with  vigor.  The  walls, 
at  a  depth  of  55  feet,  were  clean  and  well  defined.  Water  suflBcient  for 
mining  purposes.  Wood  scarce.  Ko  mill  in  the  canon.  A  2-stamp  mill 
in  sight  in  the  valley  below. 

Tyhoe  District^  Nevada, 

The  little  mining  camp  of  this  name  is  situated  in  a  canon  that  runs 
toward  the  Hot  Creek  Valley,  and  from  the  mountains  between  the 
Eattlesnake  Caiion  and  the  old  Milk  Spring  district.  This  district 
^hows  two  very  dissimilar  series  of  ores.  The  first,  prominent  along  a 
very  long  line  of  east  and  west  croppings,  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  ore, 
heavily  charged  with  lead,  assaying  about  $60  per  ton  in  silver,  and, 
like  the  Eureka  ores,  can  doubtless  be  easily  smelted.  The  ores  from 
the  west,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Empire  Caiion,  show  sulphide  and 
ehloride  of  silver  in  limestone,  and  also  among  volcanic  rocks.  The  first 
series  belong  to  a  line  of  fissure;  the  others  have  no  particular  direc- 
tion, and  doubtless  are  pockets  for  the  greater  part.  The  veius  of  the 
carbonaceous  ores  are  wide.  Several  miners  were  vigorously  at  work ; 
wood  and  water  sufficient  for  mining  purposes.  The  most  direct  access 
to  this  locality  is  via  Eureka,  and  thence  down  Hot  Creek  Valley.  The 
distance  from  Hot  Creek  Station  is  fourteen  miles.  But  few  develop- 
ments had  been  made.  The  principal  work  has  been  done  on  the  2  O, 
Casket  and  Western  Extension  mines.  The  district  is,  however,  in  my. 
mind,  one  of  great  promise,  if  developments  prove  that  it  can  be 
worked  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  scale.  The  direction  of  the  veins 
trends  toward  the  summit  of  the  range.  The  nearest  milling  center  at 
present  is  Belmont.  Plenty  of  wood  for  fuel  purposes.  Boads  are  not 
yet  well  opened. 

Battle  Mountain  District^  Nevada.^ 

The  district  includes  foar  principal  locations,  known  as  Battle  Mountain,  Trentou, 
Galena,  and  Copper  Caliou,  aU  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Battle  Mountain  Range. 
The  first  mentioned,  which  is  the  oldest,  I  did  not  visit.  Qalena,  five  miles  farther 
south,  is  now  the  principal  center  of  activity  ;  11  is  situated  fourteen  miles  south  from 
Battle  Mountain  Station,  with  which  it  is  connected  hy  a  good  road.  The  country 
rocks  are  metamorphic  sedimentary,  (quartzite,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  limestone,  &c.,) 
(lipping  to  the  west  at  all  angles,  from  20^  to  75^.  The  veins  are  well  defined,  and  for 
the  most  part  are  more  nearly  vertical  than  the  ac^acent  beds,  but  trend  with  them 
north  and  south. 

The  chief  ore  is  argentiferous  galena,  and  some  mines  have  passed  below  the  water- 
level  ;  others  are  stilldry  and  yield  a  large  proportion  of  oxidized  ores.  Price  of  labor, 
$3M  per  diem.  No  mill  was  in  operation  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  that  of  the  Nevada 
Butte  Silver  Mining  Company  approached  completion.  The  best  ore  (9150  to  $300  per 
ton)  is  shipped  to  San  Francisco. 

The  principal  mines  worked  are  the  Avalanche,  Buena  Vista,  Butte,  Trinity,  and 
White,  and  they  are  comprised  in  an  area  about  one  and  one-half  miles  square.  Popula-. 
tion,  200. 


.  *  From  notes  famished  by  Mr.  O.  K.  Gilbert. 
S.  Ex.  66 3 
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The  miues  of  Copper  Cafion  (the  Virgin  and  Lake  Superior)  lie  three  miles  farther 
Bouth;  and  are  worked  entirely  for  copper.  The  surface  ores  are  carhonate  of  copper 
and  red  oxide,  and  the  dee]>-seated  copper  glance.  The  water-level  has  not  been  reacned. 
The  ore  is  sold  in  Liverpool. 

Galena  and  Copper  Canon  have  a  scant  supply  of  water,  and  have  no  timber  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  though  it  is  found  on  the  range. 


Ytnilee  Blade  Dint r id ^  Nevada 


m 


Situated  innnediatcly  north  of  the  Ke»*so  River  district.  It  is  reported  at  Anstin 
t)iat  work  has  been  entirely  suspen<led  in  this  district.  • 

Recfic  River  District,  Xevada,* 

There  are  no  new  developments  at  Austin,  but  by  econouiic  and  skillful  manage- 
ment, the  place  is  recovering  from  the  stagnation  that  followed  the  White  Pine  ex- 
citement. The  mill  of  the  Manhattan  Company,  which  now  does  a  large  custom  busi- 
ness in  addition  to  the  reduction  of  the  ores  mined  by  the  company,  is  to  be  enlarged, 
and  another  mill  is  building  to  reduce,  by  competition,  the  prices  of  milling,  and 
foster  still  further  the  development  of  mines  held  by  parties  with  small  capital.  Great 
advantage  is  derived  in  the  large  mines  from  the  use  of  a  contract  system,  which  payi» 
the  miners  in  whole  or  part  by  a  percentage  of  the  ore  extracted. 

Kingston  District^  Nevada.* 

SituatCil  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Toyabe  Range,  twenty  miles  south  of  Austin- 
The  silver  mines  of  the  district  are  entirely  deserted,  and  the  machinery  of  its  mill 
is  being  removed. 

yorth  Twin  River  District^  Nevada.* 

Situated  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Toyabe  Range,  facing  Smoky  Valley,  and  thirty- 
five  miles  south  of  Austin.  The  great  speculations  that  have  been  based  on  this  dia- 
triot  are  without  fulfillment.  In  Summit  Cafion,  two  men  are  said  to  be  at  work,  and 
at  the  entrance  df  Park  CaHon,  where  stands  an  unfinished  silver-reducing  mill,  the 
proprietor  still  faithfhlly  maintains  his  residence. 

Ttcin  River  District,  Nevada* 

Situated  immediately  south  of  North  Twin  River  district,  and  includiqg  Twin  River, 
Last  Chance,  Ophii*,  and  Wisconsin  Cafions.  In  Ophir  CaTion  the  extensive  works  ot 
the  Twin  River  Silver  Mining  Company  stand  idle,  the  celebrated  Murphy  mine  is  fall 
of  water,  and  the  town,  once  containing  several  hundred,  ha-snow  but  five  or  six  inhab- 
itants, two  of  whom  are  engaged  in  mining.    The  other  cafions  are  quite  deserted. 

Jefferson  District,  Nevada,* 

This  district  of  silver  mines  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Toqnima  Mount<ains, 
being  separated  by  that  range  from  the  Silver  Bend  District,  (Belmont.)  and  by  the 
Smoky  Valley  from  the  Twin  River  District,  (Ophir  Cafion.)    Jt  is  entirely  deserted. 

Manhattan  District,  Nevada.* 

This  district,  now  abandoned,  wa«  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  To<iuinia  Mount* 
ains,  immediately  south  of  the  Jerters<ni  district. 

^fountain  Chief  District,  Nevada. 

This  district,  visited  by  a  topographical  party,  lies  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Toquima  Range,  and  neiirly  due  north  from  our  cainp  at 
Meadow  Creek  Canon.  Principal  mines:  Mountain  Chief,  Mount  Ruby, 
and  Blue  Point ;  no  notes  available. 


From  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert. 
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Silver  Bend  District^  Nevada. 

Belmont  stands  on  a  system  of  plicated  black  shales  of  Silurian  ap^c,  \yith  some  asso- 
ciated limestone  and  quartzite,  all  dipping  east  and  northeast  at  high  angles,  and  re«t- 
^^S  against  a  mass  of  granite  that  lies  west  and  sonth  of  them.  The  argentiferous 
veins  are  near  the  granite,  and  dip  and  trend  with  the  strata.* 

Quite  a  minute  survey  and  examination  were  made  in  this  locality  by 
members  of  the  fortieth  parallel  geological  survey,  and  there  is  little  left 
to  be  done  beyond  chronicling  changes  in  the  material  developments  of 
the  mines  that  have  since  taken  place.  Nothing  has  been  done  with  the 
mining  or  mill  property  of  the  combination  company.  Mr.  Canfield  had 
in  constant  operation  a  lO-stamp  mill,  with  furnace  and  crushers,  work- 
ing upon  ores  from  the  Arizona  and  Transylvania  mines,  and  paying  a 
good  i>rofit. 

The  owners  of  the  El  Dorado  south  were  busily  engaged  in  a  legitimate 
development  of  their  mine  down  to  the  water-level,  which  shows  at  this 
point  a  most  beautiful  fissure  vein. 

The  old  Belmont  mill,  situated  in  the  town  of  Belmont,  was  receiving 
a  thorough  overhauling,  preparatory  to  receiving  new  furnaces  and 
machinery.  The  ore  supply  was  expected  to  come  from  explorations 
that  had  commenced  on  the  Transylvania  north,  and  upon  the  old  Belmont 
lead. 

The  Monitor,  in  the  bight  of  the  hill  near  the  summit,  and  lying  nearly 
in  a  line  between  the  Arizona  and  El  Dorado  south  shafts,  was  taking 
out  fine,  liigh-grade  ore.  Other  parties,  here  and  there,  were  prospect- 
ing their  leads  in  a  small  way. 

To  the  north  and  west  of  the  town,  and  in  the  continuation  of  the 
mineral-bearing  trend,  some  mines  were  visited.  At  one  of  them  a  little 
work  is  progressing.  They  doubtless  belong  to  the  same  system  of 
mineral  deposition. 

Mining  and  milling  labor  commands  $3.50  per  day.  There  are  sixty 
stamps  set  up  in  this  district,  only  teii^of  which  were  working. 

Two  freight  lines  connect  with  Austin.    Number  of  inhabitants,  400. 

There  is  said  to  have  been  taken  out,  in  bullion,  firom  the  High  Bridge, 
$170,000;  El  Dorado,  $200,000,  and  Transylvania,  $250,000.  During 
the  last  year  the  bullion  from  the  Arizona  has  increased  the  above 
amount,  so  that  probably  the  district  in  total  has  produced  not  far  from 
$750,000.  The  veins  here  are  undoubtedly  permanent.  The  range  of 
the  properties  is  limited.  Developments  become  exceedingly  expensive 
after  reaching  the  water-level. 

By  the  judicious  combination  of  interests  and  application  of  capital 
this  could  be  made  one  of  the  most  fiourishing  districts  in  the  interior 
of  Nevada.  The  original  name  of  this  district  was  Silver  Bend,  then  it 
was  temporarily  called  Philadelphia ;  at  present  the  record-books  show 
"  Silver  Bend"  to  be  the  appropriate  name. 

Reveille  District^  Nevada.* 

Reveille  district,  organized  in  1B56,  is  on  the  Reveille  Range,  two  hundred  ajid 
twenty  miles  south,  by  road,  from  Elko,  on  the  Central  Pacific  railroa<l.  The  mount- 
ains are  here  composed  of  heavy  beds  of  lime  and  quartzite,  uplifted  and  shattered 
by  massive  eruptions  of  rhyolitic  lava.  Silver  ore  has  been  found  at  numerous  points 
in  the  surface  of  the  limestone,  with  a  calcareo-siliceous  gangue,  but  no  traceable  vein 
has  been  demonstrated,  except  along  the  uneven  margin  of  the  rhyolite,  where  it  is 
adjacent  to  the  limestone.  The  base  metals  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  antimony.  No 
deep  mining  has  been  done,  but  a  notable  amount  of  superficial  work.  A  mill  for  the 
district  was  built  twelve  miles  west,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hot  Creek  Range,  but  it  is  not 
now  used,  and  the  district  is  quiescent.    The  supplies  of  water  and  timber  are  scant 

*  From  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert. 
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Freiberg  Dutrictj  Nevada. 

This  was  formerly  kuowu  as  theWorthiDgton  district,  and  it  is  situated 
northwest  from  Silver  Caiion,  about  seventeen  miles  distant.  The  ores 
are  represented  as  rich  smelting  ores.  The  notes  taken  by  C.  A.  Ogden 
are  not  now  available.  It  is  understood  that  the  main  mountains  are 
of  limestone,  highly  fossiliferous,  covered  on  their  eastern  flanks  by 
eruptive  beds  of  rhyolite. 

The  deposits  occur  on  the  eastern  base,  cutting  across  the  ravines  that 
are  parallel  with  the  northeast  spurs.  Water  in  two  places  for  mills ; 
timber  sufficient  for  fuel  and  building  purposes.  The  area  covered  by 
croppings  is  about  2^  square  miles. 

Ely  District^  Nevada. 

The  range,  or  group  of  hills  occupied  by  the  dtetrict,  stands  as  an  island  on  the  east- 
ern foot-slopes  of  the  Ely  Mountain  Range,  and  is  quite  as  peculiar  in  structure  as  in 
position,  since  its  axis  of  elevation  and  the  accompanying  fractures  trend  north  60^ 
west,  and  the  system  of  argentiferous  veins  east  and  Tvest,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
general  trend  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  rocks  are  slightly  altered  limestone  and  fwgiHa- 
ceous  shale,  vrith  vitreous  sandstone  or  quartzite,  At  Pioche  the  latter  stretches  as  a 
longitudinal  belt,  a  half  mile  in  width,  with  an  easy  dip  to  the  northeast,  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  faults  from  bodies  of  limestone  and  shale  on  either  side,  through  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  uplifted.  The  metalliferous  veins  are  confined  to  this  belt.  In  the 
shale  a  few  fossils  were  found,  one  of  which  I  thought  to  be  a  Carboniferous  form, 
{Phxllipstay)  but,  as  the  specimens  were  afterward  destroyed,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
couiirm  this  identification.* 

This  district,  first  discovered  in  1864,  was  relocated,  and  developmevts 
commenced  in  1808.  A  visit  was  made  here  in  the  fall  of  1868,  since 
which  |;ime  astonishing  developments  have  been  made,  and  Pioche  ranks 
second  to  no  mineral  section  in  Nevada,  except  Washoe.  Fifty-five 
stamps  were  busily  employed,  the  ore  being  worked  by  what  is  known 
as  the  wet  process,  giving  a  fair  percentage ;  the  tailings  are  collected, 
however,  and  will  be  reworked  at  some  later  period.  Only  the  higher 
grade  ores  are  carried  to  the  mill  at  the  present  stage  of  the  mining 
industry.  Water  being  very  scarce  in  the  mines,  the  mills  have  had  to 
be  erected,  one  in  Dry  Valley,  about  eight  miles  to  the  eastward,  others 
at  Bullion ville,  eleven  miles  to  the  south.  The  present  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  ores  from  the  mine  to  the  mill  is  somewhat  of  a  burden. 
The  wall-rock  is  quartzite,  badly  broken  and  disturbed  in  many  places ; 
the  ores  found  are  chloride  and  sulphuret  of  silver.  Specimens  of  horn 
and  ruby  silver,  stedefeldtite,  argentiferous  galena,  small  amounts  of 
manganate  of  silver,  oxide  and  carbonate  of  lead,  and  pyrites  of  iron. 
The  lower  levels  have  a  tendency  toward  sulphuret  ores,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that,  at  no  distant  date,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficiently  high 
percentage,  roasting  will  have  to  be  introduced. 

The  main  veins  occupy  but  a  small  lateral  extension,  separating,  a 
short  distance  from  the  western  end,  into  two  branches  or  prongs,  or, 
looking  from  the  other  extremity,  these  prongs  uniting  ought  to  leai  to 
a  wide  and  more  substantial  vein  to  the  westward. 

Astonishing  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  (Lightener)  shaft, 
sunk  on  the  Eaymond  and  Ely  property  in  this  direction,  $750,000 
having  been  taken  ^out,  at  a  profit  to  the  stockholders  of  more  than 
$450,000  in  four  months.  The  principal  companies  are  the  Meadow 
Valley,  Raymond  and  Ely,  and  Pioche.  Other  parties  have  lately  made 
developments,  some  of  which  are  reported  as  of  good  promise. 

This  district  was  the  scene  of  considerable  terror  and  bloodshed  for 


*  From  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert. 
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quite  a  season,  caused  by  the  disputes  and  litigations  arising  from 
frequent  "jumping"  of  claims.  Mncli  of  the  blackmailing  spirit  has 
held  sway,  and  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  loose  state  in  which 
mining  laws,  records,  titles,  &c.,  are  often  placed,  incident  upon  the  irreg- 
ular method  of  the  prospecting,  locating,  and  placing  in  market  of  mines 
in  interior  and  remote  sections. 

The  little  town  of  Pioche,  in  July,  1871,  was  as  thriving,  cleanly,  and 
well-regulated  a  mining  town  as  it  has  been  in  my  experience  to  meet. 
A  fire,  in  August,  destroyed  nearly  everything,  and  left  the  surface  of 
the  country  more  desolate  than  before  the  mines  were  worked ;  since 
that  time  the  enterprise  that  is  evinced  in  all  mining  camps  where  bul- 
lion is  produced  has  put  together  a  new  town  of  as  respectable  propor- 
tions as  the  former.* 

Several  boxes  of  valuable  fossils,  and  collections  in  natural  history, 
en  routCj  were  destroyed  in  this  fire. 

Highlajid  District^  Nevada. 

This  lies  to  the  west  of  Pioche,  Nevada,  and  is  understood  to  be  in  a 
limestone  formation.  Most  promising  specimens  of  ore  from  this  locality 
were  seen.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  some  good  properties  here.  It 
is  understood  that  a  30-stamp  mill  is  about  to  be  erected.  The  notes 
taken  by  a  topographical  party  are  not  at  hand. 

Blind  Monntain  District  Nevada. 

North  and  west  from  the  Highland,  carrying  base  metal  ores;  little 
prospected,  and  very  little  work  being  done.  Mining  laws  very  good  5 
plenty  of  wood,  but  water  scanty.  Notes  from  a  topogmphical  party 
not  at  hand. 

Cedar  District,  Nevada. 

This  district  was  discovered  in  1871,  and  lies  on  the  western  side  of 
Bennett  Spring  Mountains,  and  nearly  due  east  from  Pahranagat  Lake. 
Most  of  the  assays,  so  far  as  could  be  found  out,  showed  only  a  low 
grade  silver  ore.    The  locality  was  not  visited  from  want  of  time. 

Fahranagat   Lake  District,  Nevada. 

Great  Quartz  Mountain  is  a  mass  of  uplifted  aud  somewhat  altered  strata,  with  a 
general  dip  to  the  west.  The  qnartzite,  500  to  600  feet  thick,  that  caps  the  ridge,  are  of 
slight  inclination,  exposing  their  edges  on  both  sides  of  the  monntain,  and  they  contain 
an  interotratified  bed  of  black  limestone.  Below  them  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  ex- 
poenre  of  limestone,  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  and  in  these  are  the  min^s. 
Thev  are  so  mnch  disturbed  and  faulted  that  the  thickness  of  the  mass  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely ascertained,  but  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  2,000  feet.  The  limestones  are  pro- 
fusely foa8ili:ferou8,  and  belong  to  the  Hudson  River  and  Trenton  groups  of  the  Silurian 
system.* 

The  district  of  Pahranagat  Lake,  once  the  scene  of  great  activity  And 
excitement,  is  now  comparatively  deserted,  except  by  a  few  persons 
known  as  "  chloriders,"  who  here  and  there  coyote  little  pockets  of  rich 
ore,  and  take  it  to  the  Crescent  mill,  where  it  can  be  worked  by  the  wet 
process. 

The  mill  of  the  Hyko  Silver  Mining  Company,  who  at  one  time  spent 
their  money  here  in  so  princely  a  manner,  althoagh  well  appurtenanced 
in  every  particular,  now  stands Jdle;  though  why,  it  is  difficult  to  say.* 

*  From  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert. 
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From  a  careful  examination  of  this  district,  the  presence  of  a  great  deal 
of  surface  mineral  has  been  definitely  determined ;  it  has  also  been  found 
out  that  former  labors  have  been  directed  independent  of  sense  or  judg- 
ment. 

The  metamorphic  limestone  is  greatly  disturbed,  and  the  tracing  of 
the  veins  through  it  is  very  difficult.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, spread  over  a  considerable  area,  and  cropping  from  the  quartzite, 
other  portions  of  this  apparently  large  mineral  deposit  are  found.  It 
seems  patent  that  success  alone  is  to  come  from  this  portion  of  the  ex- 
tensive property,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  no  permanent  and  remunera- 
tive vein  will  be  opened  in  the  district  until  the  croppingsin  theqnartz- 
ite  are  tried.  Verifying  this  opinion,  formed  while  in  the  district,  a  shaft 
has  been  sunk  in  this  locality,  and  good  results  obtained,  although  it 
had  not  reached  over  seventy  feet  at  the  date  of  the  information. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  New  York  company  are  soon  to  resume  opera- 
tions, and  Pahranagat  may  yet  add  its  history  to  that  of  the  mining 
centers  of  the  West.  A  bed  of  volcanic  tufa  at  Logan  Spring  can  furnish 
very  superior  building-stone. 

Tim-pah-ute  District,  Nevada, 

This  district  lies  nearly  due  west  from  Silver  Cailon,  occupying  the  south- 
western end  of  a  detached  range,  similar  to  the  Worthington  liange. 
The  eastern  limit  of  the  mineral-bearing  zone  is  highly  metamorphosed 
slate,  with  north  and  south  stratification,  parallel  to  which,  and  protrud- 
ing through  limestone,  the  country  rock  is  a  parallel  quartzite  dike, 
extending  laterally  for  miles.  Most  of  the  leads  are  found  between  the 
quartzite  and  the  slate,  although  stringers  and  seams  of  the  ore  are  in 
the  quartzite.  It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  there  was  an  immense 
vein  of  ore  through  the  district,  and  that  the  Inca  lode  was  this  mother 
vein.  Very  few  developments  had  been  made  to  determine  this,  however, 
and  nothing  certain  has  been  shown  beyond  a  few  narrow  and  rich  leads. 
Several  miners  are  laboring  with  a  laudable  vivacity,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  their  endeavors  will  be  happily  rewarded.  Most  of  the  miners  are 
poor,  and  capital  is  sadly  needed  among  the  many  forbidding  localities 
in  which  mines  are  foond.  The  ores  average  high  grade,  and  consid- 
erable bullion  has  already  been  i)roduced  at  the  Crescent  Mill  and  at 
Hyko. 

Groom  District,  Nevada, 

The  rocks  are  sedimentary,  and  comprise  a  series  of  thin  bedded,  vitreous,  red  sand- 
stone, overiaid  by  a  mass  of  soft,  argillaceous  and  cbloritio  shales,  succeeded  in  turn  by 
massive  ^ray  and  black  limestones.  These  all  trend  north  and  south  with  the  genend 
course  ot  the  range,  and  dip  to  the  east  at  an  average  angle  of  3(F.  The  several  strata 
are  to  be  seen,  in  the  order  named,  by  crossing  the  range  from  west  to  east,  the  sand- 
stones and  limestones,  in  virtue  of  their  superior  hardness,  standing  in  bold  ridges  on 
either  side  of  the  eroded  shale.  By  a  succession  of  vertical  faults  carrying  down  the 
more  easterly  beds,  the  minor  features  are  several  times  repeated,  and  the  superficial 
width  of  the  several  members  increased. 

ParaUel  with  this  system  of  faults,  and  within  the  shales,  are  the  metalliferous  de- 
]^sits.  Interstratified  with  the  same  shales  are  a  few  feet  of  limestone  containing 
fossils  of  the  Potsdam  epoch.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  recorded  occurrence  in  the 
great  basin  of  argentiferous  veins  in  primordial  rocks.* 

This  is  an  argentiferous  galena  district,  and  is  situated  south  and 

west  from  Tim-pah-ute  Peak.    The  mines  occur  in  a  system  of  parallel 

veins  or  deposits,  from  75  to  200  feet  wide,  and  show  large  amounts  of 

•  ore.    The  galena  is  bright  and  lustrous,  and  carries  in  its  composition 

little  or  no  fluxing  agent. 

•  From  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert. 
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The  surrounding  hills  are  covered  with  nut-pine  and  cedar.  The  ores 
are  of  low  grade,  but  the  resulting  lead  should  be  of  economic  value. 
These  ores  will  have  to  pass  through  a  scorifying  process  before  they 
can  be  introduced  into  a  blast-furnace,  and  need,  in  connection,  some 
fluxing  agent.  Whether  nature  has  furnished  that  in  the  near  viciility 
has  not  yet  been  determined..  Should  this  be  found,  and  thorough  proof 
adduced  that  the  problem  of  smelting  these  ores  can  be  solved  on  the 
ground,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  if  this  district  were  operated 
on  a  large  scale,  it  should  not  be  equally  as  profitable  as  the  mines 
of  Cerro  Gordo.  Cost  of  mining,  $2  per  ton.  Mining  labor,  $4  per  day. 
About  $7,000  have  been  expended  on  the  mines,  developing  continuance 
to  50  feet  in  depth. 

^Southeastern  District,  Nevada.^ 

Work,  on  a  small  scale,  has  been  carried  on  at  intervals  in  this  district  since  its  dis- 
covery, in  the  spring  of  1870.  The  nearest  water  is  to  the  northwest  abont  twelve 
miles.  The  situation  of  the  mines  is  to  the  southeast  from  Timpahute  Peak,  in  a  cafiou 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Vegas  Range.  Veins  have  appearance 
of  permanency;  ores  of  low  grade.  Ores  are  base,  the  principally  associated  metal 
being  copper.    Plenty  of  Avood  for  mining  purposes. 

Waucova  District,  California. 

This  district  is  nearly  due  east  from  Camp  Independence  about  twenty- 
two  miles,  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Inyo  llange. 

The  mines  were  not  examined  by  any  members  of  the  party;  however, 
from  the  specimens  and  description,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  they 
resemble,  to  a  certain  extent,  those  at  Cerro  Gordo  that  have  been 
made  so  profitable.  They  are  of  argentiferous  galena  principally,  some 
indifferent  silver  rock  being  exposed  in  places.  But  little  work  has 
been  done  so  far.  Wood-  and  water  are  plenty.  These  mines  may 
probably  be  made  remunerative  if  worked  on  an  extensive  scale. 

San  Antonio  District,  Nevada,  f 

We  left  Siin  Antonio  on  the  following  morning,  (July  5,)  and  traveled  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  for  about  nine  miles.  The  soil  at  first  was  sandy,  with  "sage 
boshes'^'  growing  iu  abundance.  When  we  had  gone  about  six  miles  the  soil  became 
more  barren  and  the  vegetation  scant.  Here  we  came  across  volcanic  ashes,  with 
large  quantities  of  fragments  of  agate,  silicified  wood,  and  lava.  In  the  spring  of 
1864  J.  P.  Cortez  &■  Co.  opened  the  first  mine,  soon  after  which  the  district  was  formed. 
This  mine  was  the  La  Libertad,  which  was  soon  foUowed  by  the  Potomac,  the  Merri- 
mac,  and  the  Lea ;  and  the  whole  number  of  claims  in  the  district  numbered  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  San  Lorenzo,  or  the  old  Potomac  Camp,  is  a  small,  deserted 
viUage  among  a  series  of  hills  in  a  small  valley,  altitude  6,600  feet,  (aneroid  barome- 
t-er  57.)  We  went  southward  in  this  small  valley,  in  a  gradual  ascent,  for  about  three- 
fonrths  of  a  mile,  then  descended  again  for  the  same  distance  to  the  Potomac.  The 
general  stratification  of  all  the  rocks  runs  northwest  and  southeast. 

The  tunnel  is  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  penetrating  the  stratifications  at  nearly  a  right 
angle  east  40^  north,  to  a  denth  of  300  feet  throujf^h  quartz. 

The  ores  are  cupreous  sulphurets,  also  malachite  and  films  of  aznrite.  About  fifty 
tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out,  averaging,  without  assorting,  $100  per  ton.  This 
tunnel  was  intended  to  touch  or  penetrate  the  Jupiter  lode;  altitude  at  mouth  of 
tunnel  6,622  feet.  Southeast  of  this,  abont  200  yards,  is  the  Merrimac,  not  worth 
mentioning. 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  La  Libertad,  which  is  the  most  southern  mine  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  entrance  to  the  mine  is  an  incline  at  an  angle  of  43°,  altitude  5,710  feet,  to  a 
depth  of  500  feet.  At  400  feet  we  came  to  moist  earth,  and  at  a  depth  of  460  or  475  feet  to 
water,  which  fills  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  Here  we  came  to  a  drift  running  northwest 
to  a  distance  of  50  feet.  The  quantity  of  ore  taken  out  in  abont  300  tons.  Cost  of 
mining,  |*25  per  ton  ;  cost  of  shipping,  $25  per  ton ;  cost  of  workirtg,  $25  per  ton.  The 
amount  derived  since  opening,  about  $100,000,  which  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  sum 
expended. 

•  From  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Simonton. 
t  From  notes  furnishe<l  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hotfman. 
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Montezuma  District^   Nevada.* 

(Camp  iQ  Big  Smoky  Valley,  July  7,  1871.) 

\Ve  left  camp  soon  after  snnrise  for  Montezama,  which  was  but  eight  miles  south- 
west,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Nagle,  in  a  small  ravine.  In  the  valley  we  were 
just  leaving  was  a  salt  marsh,  which  is  separated  from  the  Silver  Peak  salt  marsh  l^  a 
low  divide  of  volcanic  rocks,  a  continuation  of  Lone  Monntain,  with  these  monQtain» 
surrounding  Montezuma.  This  district  was  discovered  May  18, 1867,  and  was  organized 
on  May  24,  1867.  The  district  has  been  worketl  constantly  since  that  time.  The 
recorder  is  Matthew  Plunket.  The  nearest  post-office  is  Silver  Peak.  The  general 
course  of  the  mining  and  other  ledges  is  east  35^  north  and  west  3(>^  soatb.  Incliof 
of  strata  48^.  The  High  Bridge  mine  follows  down  between  two  strata  of  metamorphif 
limestone,  in  which  was  embolite,  (chloro-bromide  of  silver,)  to  a  depth  of  ^  fecu 
Value  from  $68  to  $200  per  ton.  Altitude  of  opening  6,950  feet.  South  of  the  town  of 
Montezuma  (which  consists  of  six  houses,  two  taverns,  and  a  store,  besides  one  dwell- 
ing-house, and  a  mill)  lie  the  mines  on  the  hill-side.  The  Savage  mine,  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  place,  has  a  tunnel  of  80  feet  depth  to  a  silver-bearing  vein,  wboae  dip 
ic  at  an  angle  of  40^. 

The  altitude  of  mouth  of  tunnel  is  7,010  feet,  (aneroid  barometer  57.)  The  orw 
are  embolite,  sulphurets,  malachite,  aznrite,  (scarce,)  selenite,  cha£uite,  mnd  a 
few  of  the  rare  zeolites.  The  principal  mines  are  the  Crocket,  Momitain  Qneeb, 
Brewster,  and  Osceola.  The  other  mines  of  importance  are  the  Hubbard,  Noriblk, 
Southern,  Light,  Burchard,  &,c.  There  are  about  fift^  claims  in  the  district,  nine  of  wbieh 
have  been  worked  at  different  times.  The  timber  is  abundant  all  over  the  moantainft, 
but  water  is  taken  tvom  wells.  There  is  a  lO-stamp  mill  erected  at  the  camp,  (dry 
stamp,)  with  a  reverberatory  furnace.  This  is  also  deserted  at  present.  There  are  % 
few  Indians  living  in  the  mountains.  They  appear  to  be  at  peace  with  all,  and  are 
often  hired  to  carry  water,  wood,  and  do  other  work  around  the  mineB.  M<m 
miners  get  from  |75  to  $100  per  month,  with  board.  There  has  been  expended  in  tke 
development  of  the  Crocket  $2,500,  Mountain  Queen  $8,000,  Brewster  f3,000,  aod 
Osceola  $2,500.    The  ores  are  worked  at  Benton  and  Columbus. 

Blind  Spring  Di^trictj  California.* 

This  district  was  organized  in  the  autumn  of  1864.  Distance  from  Reno  one  boB- 
dred  and  eighty-five  miles,  and  Wadsworth  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles.  The 
mountain  and  ledges  run  north  and  south.  There  is  one  fissure  vein  called  the  Co- 
manche. This  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed  to  give  entire  proof  as  snch.  No 
wood  found  here,  and  water  occurs  only  in  the  valleys,  from  four  to  six  miles  away. 
The  ores  are  antimoniates  of  lead  and  silver,  and  are  extremely  rich  in  silver.  The 
vield  for  1871  was  $60,000.  Cost  of  mining  is  $10  per  ton ;  cost  of  milling  and  chlor- 
idizing,  $15  per  ton ;  labor  per  diem,  $4  ;  labor  per  month,  $60,  with  board. 

In  the  district  near  Benton  is  one  4-stamp  mill,  built  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  It  is  mn  by 
water-power.  This  mill  can  work  one  and  a  half  tons  per  day,  (of  ore.)  The  piincipal 
mines  are  the  Comanche,  Kockingham,  Diana,  and  Silver  Sprout,  also  the  Wilson  Cla£ai« 
and  Cornucopia.  Costs  of  developing  the  claims  are  as  follows :  Comanche,  $I&,onu ; 
Rockingham,  $12,000 :  Diana,  $40,000 ;  Wilson  Claim,  $7,000 ;  Cornucopia,  $60,000 — o«t 
worked  now  ;  Silver  Sprout,  $2,000;  Kearsarge.  $15,000. 

Late  advices  show  a  great  change  in  the  cnaracter  of  the  ores  in  the  Rockinsham 
mine.  At  the  time  of  visiting  this  place  the  water-level  had  not  yet  been  reachea,  aiMl 
the  antimoniates  of  silver  abounded  exclusively.  But  upon  reaching  the  water-leveL 
at  a  depth  of  about  350  feet,  the  antimoniates  were  gradually  replaced  by  the  salpbur- 
ets,  pyrites  frequently  occurring. 

Partzwick  has  about  ten  buildings,  of  which  one  is  a  livery-stable,  one  store,  and 
one  liquor  store  and  hotel ;  number  of  inhabitants  about  forty.  They  are  srectini;  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  village  a  lO-stamp  mill,  with  a  stedefeldt  furnace  with  ci^>acity 
of  working  15  tons  of  ore  per  day. 

Benton  is  situated  about  a  half  mile  south  of  Partzwick,  and  has — honaea.  12; 
inhabitants,  55 ;  blacksmith's  shop,  1 ;  hotel,  1 ;  stores,  2;  saloons,  2 ;  li very-stable,  1; 
school-house,  1 ;  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  office;  post-office.  Also  1  arrastra  mill,  (water- 
power). 

Alida  District^  Nevada  • 

Alida  Valley  is  from  one  to  two  miles  broad,  by  about  six  miles  in  length.     At  t 
extreme  eastern  ])art  is  located  the  spring,  from  which  issues  a  fine  stream  of  ^w«l^ 
At  the  summit  we  just  crossed  we  found  a  large  vein  of  malachite  and  bUu^  oxSde  af 


'  From  notes  furnished  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hofixnau. 
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copper  croppiDgs.  The  ravines  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  cedars 
and  pines  in  abundance,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  we  saw  two  spring 
of  good  water.  Alida  Valley  is  covered  with  good  grass,  and  the  watercourse  is 
fringed  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  willows.  Here  a  man  named  Scott  was  working 
a  claim  which  he  had  discovered.  The  ore  was  stromeyerite,  with  malachite^  cuprite, 
and  a  Httle  hematite. 

Gold  Mountain  District,  Nevada,* 

We  followed  a  trail  up  a  wash,  which  took  us  just  to  the  east  of  Mount  Magrnder,. 
then  down  a  gentle  slope,  and  across  a  barren  desert.  Finally,  after  crossing  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  we  came  to  another  sand  desert.  Up  the  opposite  side  of  this 
we  came  to  Camp  Gold  Mountain,  which  is  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  Gold 
Mountain.  The  well  at  Gold  Mountain  Camp  furnishes  just  sufficient  water  for  the 
three  men  and  four  animals  that  are  kept  there.  The  district  was  formed  in  1865.  The 
nearest  place  for  mail  and  freight-shipping  is  at  Silver  Peak.  The  nearest  railroad 
station  is  Battle  Mountain.  Wood  is  abundant,  and  water  can  only  be  obtained  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  mountain  by  sinking  wells.  On  the  southern  slope,  in  a  rayine, 
is  East  Spring,  of  alkaline  water.  The  chief  ore  is  gold,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  this  an  arrastra  has  been  erected,  and  gold  is  obtained  by  means  of  amalga- 
mation. Cost  of  mining  the  ore  is  about  $10  per  ton.  Barley  is  worth  10  cents  per 
ponnd,  and  hay  is  worth  $50  per  ton.  There  is  sufficient  grass  on  the  mountain-slopes 
to  furnish  all  pasture  necessaiy  for  the  animals.  The  amount  realized  for  one  month's 
work  is  $400,  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  rock  is  generally  worked  per  day.  The  chief 
mines  are  tne  Evening  Star,  State  Line,  Nova  Zembla,  Kohinoor,  Golden  Eagle,  Bam- 
boo, Boomerang,  Little  Bell,  Huburmnc,  and  Borneo.  The  total  number  of  locations 
is  about  forty.  The  amount  expended  since  1865  is  about  $7,000.  There  are  but  two 
men  working  at  present,  but  at  one  time  there  were  twenty  employed.  A  10-stamp 
mill  would  cost  in  this  place  $10,000  or  $15,000.  Many  of  the  mines  are  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  the  smaller  mountains,  which  ^nerally  run  east  and  west.  Much  gold  is 
taken  out  of  the  summit  of  one  mountain  of  syenite.  The  gold  occurs  in  quartz, 
jasper,  and  malachite ;  8x>ecimens  of  the  latter  are  unique.  Argentiferous  selenite,  of 
excellent  quality,  occurs  in  abundance  four  miles  south  of  camp.  The  State  Line 
ledge  lying  five  miles  to  the  northwest,  is  3,000  feet  in  length,  and  20  feet  thick,  yielding 
$S20  per  ton.    The  ledge  runs  northwest  and  southeast. 

•  Palmetto  Bistrictj  Nevada,* 

* 

This  district  was  formed  on  April  9,  1866.  Nearest  place  of  communication  is  Silver 
Peak.  The  nearest  railroad  station  is  Wadsworth.  The  ledges  run  north-northwest 
and  south-southeast,  and  dip  at  an  angle  of  45^  northeast.  Abundance  of  timber,  and 
several  springs  of  wUter,  and  small  streams  two  miles  east.  The  number  of  tons  of  ore 
taken  from  the  mines  is  about  500.  Cost  of  mining  ore  is  $12  per  ton ;  cost  of  milling 
and  roastiuff,  $35  x»er  ton ;  cost  of  chloridizing,  $15  per  ton ;  labor  per  day,  mining,  $4 ; 
labor  per  day,  milling,  $4 ;  cost  of  barley,  per  pound,  5  cents ;  cost  of  hay,  per  ton, 
$50.    There  is  one  10-stamp  mill  here,  which  cost  $90,000. 

The  Principal  Minea.—On  the  western  slope  of  the  range  are  the  New  York,  Champion, 
Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  supposed  to  be  the  same  vein. 

Those  on  the^east  are  the  Tennessee,  Palmetto,  Caroliua,  and  Louisiana.  The 
amount  expended  in  these  mines  is  $75,000,  and  bullion  obtained  about  $200,000.  A 
10-stamp  mill  at  present  would  cost  about  $36,000.  The  valley  contains  large  quantities 
<^  grass,  and  is  generally  on  limestone  and  sandy  soil.  Further  to  the  west  are  large 
quantities  of  porphyritic  granite,  containing  fine  crystallizations  of  orthoclase. 

Green  Mountain  Districtj  Nevada. 

This  district  lies  to  the  south  of  Palmetto,  and  is  at  present  deserted.  It  was  organ  - 
ized  in  1869.  The  cost  of  working  is  the  same  as  in  Palmetto.  The  gold  which  was 
worked  chiefly  amounted  to  about  $2,000.  The  only  silver  ledge  in  the  district,  the 
Veta  Madre,  runs  northwest  and  southeast,  and  dips  east.  This  lies  between  lime- 
stone and  granite,  strata.  The  once  famous  Tnle  Cafion  belongs  to  Green  Mountain 
district.  A  part  of  the  old  Cottonwood  district  belongs  to  the  Palmetto.  In  the 
latter  districCare  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  claims.  There  are  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fifleen  persons  living  here  at  present. 


*  From  notes  furnished  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman. 
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Columbus  District  J  Nevada,* 

The  town  of  Columbus  is  situated  on  the  southeni  slope  of  the  mountains,  facing 
the  desert.  Columbus  district  vias  formed  and  organized  in  December,  1864.  The 
nearest  railroad  station  is  Wadsworth,  which  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  dis- 
tant. The  district  is  twenty  miles  square.  The  general  course  of  the  mountains  is  east  and 
west,  with  small  spurs  running  o£f  in  northerly  and  southerly  directions.  The  mines  are 
located  all  over  the  mountains.  The  metal-bearing  veins  run  northwest  and  southeast, 
and  are  found  in  limestone,  slate,  and  granite.  Wood  occurs  in  abundance  eight  miles 
from  town.  Water  is  scarce,  as  it  is  taken  from  wells.  There  are  three  mills  at  this 
place,  two  of  which  are  5-stamps  each,  and  one  a  4-starop  mill.  There  is  no  Stedefeldt 
furnace  attached  to  any  of  them.  The  ore  is  chiefly  chlorobromide,  (embolite,)  and 
the  mills  since  starting,  a  year  ago,  have  yielded  about  $30,000.  Ores  are  worked  by  the 
dry  process.  The  total  number  of  tons  worked  is  between  3,000  and  4,000.  Cost  of 
mining  is  $10  per  t^n ;  cost  of  roasting  and  milling,  $45  per  ton  ;  cost  of  labor  per  day, 
at  mines  and  mills,  $4 ;  cost  of  barley,  h^  to  6  cents  per  pound ;  cost  of  hay,  $45  per 
ton. 

The  stage  runs  to  and  from  Reno ;  fare,  $50.  Freight  is  taken  to  and  from  Wads- 
worth,  and  costs  from  4  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound.  The  two  5-stamp  mills  work  each 
about  six  tons  of  ore  per  day,  and  the  4-8tamp  mill  about  five  tons  per  da^',  making  a 
total  of  seventeen  tons  per  diem. 

The  principal  mines  of  the  district  are  the  Mount  Diablo,  Black,  Metallic,  Columbia. 
Northern  Bell,  Peru,  Potosi,  Bellmarte,  Pappinaux,  and  Vulture.  Development  of 
Mount  Diablo  has  cost  $40,000,  the  remaining  ones  each  $15,000.  There  are  five  hundred 
or  six  hundred  locations  in  the  district.'  Total  number  of  inhabitants  about  three 
hundred;  number  of  houses  about  forty-five,  including  stores;  stores,  4;  livery 
stables,  2;  saloons,  (about,)  10. 

Oneata  District^  California.* 

This  district  was  formed  in  June,  1870.  The  town  is  ten  miles  from  the  district. 
Reno  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  Benton  and  the  nearest  railroad 
station.  The  mines  and  district  are  located  on  the  western  slope  in  the  northern  spur 
of  the  White  Mountain  Range.  The  ore  is,  in  appearance,  a  mere  deposit,  and  the  100 
tons  that  are  now  in  sight  yield,  or  arc  worth,  according  to  assay,  from  $25,000  to 
$30,000. 

There  is  running  water  and  plenty  of  timber  all  through  this  part  of  the  mountains. 
The  ores  accompany  talcose  slate,  granite,  and  metamorphic  limestol^e.  The  ores  are 
all  sent  to  Columbus  for  milling.  Cost  of  working  mines,  $60  per  ton ;  cost  of  milling, 
$60  per  ton ;  cost  of  mining  and  milling  labor,  each  $4  per  day ;  hay  worth  $40  to  $45 
per  ton. 

The  principal  mines  are  the  Wetherell  and  Indian  Queen,  and  proceeds  for  one 
month's  work  (of  ore)  was  $500.  Freight  to  Reno  is  7  cents  per  pound,  and  for  ores 
$60  per  ton.  There  is  a  lO-starap  mill  and  Stedefeldt  furnace  building  now  at  Parts- 
wick,  costing  $25,000.  In  these  mines  there  are  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty  men 
employed. 

Montgomery  District^  California.* 

The  next  district  is  the  Montgomery,  organized  in  1863  by  Henry  B.^Rich  as  recorder. 
The  mountains,  as  in  the  last  district,  run  north  and  south,  and  the  mines  are  located 
over  nearly  all  parts. 

The  trne  metalliferous  veins  run  irregularly  north  and  south.  There  is  plenty  of 
wood  and  water  in  the  mountains.  The  rock  overlying  the  silver-bearing  rocK  is  lime- 
stone, over  which  comes  granite.  The  ore  yields  generally  from  $250  to  $300  per  ton. 
Cost  of  mining,  per  ton,  $75 ;  cost  of  milling,  per  ton,  $50 ;  cost  of  roasting,  per  ton, 
$15 ;  cost  of  labor,  per  diem,  $4. 

Silver  Pealc  and  Red  Mo\mtain  Mining  DistrictSj  Nevada.^ 

These  mines  are  situated  in  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada. 

Red  Mountain  DiatricL — ^Tho  mines  in  the  district  were  discovered  January  26, 1864. 

Silver  Peak  District. — ^The  mines  in  this  district  were  discovered,  Tand  district  organ- 
ized February  1, 1865.  The  distance  from  railroad  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  by 
wagon-road.    Nearest  station  on  railroad  is  Wadsworth. 


•  From  notes  furnished  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman. 
t  From  notes  furnished  by  Lieutenant  D.  A.  Lyle. 
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llmba\ — Tliis  is  located  on  the  summit  and  west  slopes  of  the  Rod  Mountains,  ex- 
tending twelve  or  fifteen  miles  along  the  summit,  and  about  ten  miles  from  the  mill. 
The  timber-belt  is  about  eight  or  ten  miles  wide.  Varieties :  Pinon  or  nut-pine,  cedar, 
mountain  mahogany.    The  timber  is  small,  but  good  for  that  country,  and  plenty  of  it. 

Water, — In  Clayton  Valley,  near  foot  of  eastern  slope,  is  a  cluster  of  large  springs. 
They  are  all  brackish,  one  or  tivo  boiling,  nearly  all  warm,  and  a  few  cold.  Water  is 
abundant  enough  to  run  a  200-stamp  mill.  Also  springs  on  west  slope.  Red  Mountain 
Spring,  the  principal  one,  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  peak  of  that  name.  This  water 
is  pure  and  good.  Limestone  spring  flows  at  least  6,000  gallons  in  12  hours.  Several 
springs  on  the  the  western  slope ;  one  small  alkali  .spring  on  eastern  slope,  about  six 
miles  from  those  in  valley ;  water  quite  cold. 

RocJc9  and  if  Jiie»'a7«.— Limestone,  granite,  mica,  greenstone  trap,  one  very  remark- 
able dike  of  the  latter  on  east  slope,  almost  vertical,  about  8  feet  or  10  feet  thick, 
running  from  base  to  top,  dividing  the  ridge  into  equal  parts.  The  greenstone  is 
eroded  considerably,  leaving  a  steeply-inclined  channel  through  the  limestone  and 
granite,  basalt,  obsidian,  trachytes,  lava,  scoria,  volcanic  ashes,  salt,  calcareous  tufa, 
quartz,  (all  three  varieties,)  vitreous,  chalcedonic,  and  jaspery  formations,  and  pumice. 
Small  crystals  of  smoky  quartz  were  abundantly  found  in  the  felspathic  lavas.  In 
Clayton  Valley  are  found  trilobites,  fossil  fish,  corals,  and  concretions. 

Ores. — Gold—free  gold  in  quartz,  and  sulphurets,  and  auriferous  galena.  These  have 
been  worked  by  free  process  and  wct-crusliing  pi ocess — amalgamated  on  electro-plated 
copper.  Average  yield  per  ton,  $28.  Silver — chlorides,  sulphurets,  argentiferous 
galena,  and  horn  silver.'  These  ores  were  worked  awhile  by  the  wet  process,  but  it 
was  a  failure,  yielding  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value.  The  ores  of  the  Lodi 
and  Tiger  mines  were  worked  successfully  by  the  wet  process,  yielding  80  i)er  cent,  of 
assay  value. 

BuUion. — ^Tho  gross  annual  production  of  bullion  from  these  niiue^,  while  the  mill 
was  running,  was  between  §U00,000  and  $1,000,000,  averaging  about  $25,000  per  month. 

Cost  ofminingf  milling^  <^'C. — Average  cost  per  ton  for  raining,  (gold  and  silver  mixed,) 
§5  per  ton.  (^N'o/e. — Perhaps  a  little  more  for  gold,  and  a  little  less  for  silver.)  Average 
cost  for  milling  per  ton,  (no  silver  milled,)  $3.50  for  gold.  Average  cost  for  roasting, 
(none  roasted  here,  some  silver  sent  away  and  roasted.)  Average  cost  for  mining  labor, 
ij^per  diem.  Indian  labor,  (used  at  mill,)  50  cents  per  diem.  Cost  of  10-stamp 
mill,  (put  up,)  gold,  $15,000;  cost  of  10-stamp  mill,  (put  up,)  silver,  $20,000  to  $25,000; 
cost  of  20-stamp  mill,  (put  up,)  gold,  $25,000;  cost  of  20-stanip  mill,  (put  up,)  silver, 
$30,000;  costof  30-stamp  mill,  (put  up,)  gold,  $30,000;  cost  of  30-6tamp  mill,  (put  up,) 
silver,  $50,000. 

Mines  worked, — ^The  principal  work  has  been  upon  the  Crowning  Glory  Mine.  The 
company  employed  seventy-five  men  upon  it  for  three  years  at  $4  per  diem.  The 
amount  expended  in  the  mineral  development  of  these  mines  is  about  $280,000.  Total 
amount  of  bullion  extracted,  about  $2,000,000.  The  ore  is  hauled  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  over  a  good  road  to  the  mill.  The  ore  is  transported  down  from  the  mine  for 
some  distance  in  ore-carts,  over  a  railroad ;  these  cars  descend  under  the  action  of  the 
ibrce  of  gravity  almost,  and  are  hauled  up  empty  by  mules. 

lnkahitantn,'^Kt  present  only  four  or  five  men  remain  here,  all  the  hands  having  left, 
while  the  mill  lies  idle  for  repairs,  and  all  work  is  suspended.  There  are  in  the  place  about 
twenty  houses  built  of  concrete,  one  store,  and  one  livery  stable.  Materials  for  making  con- 
crete are  close  at  hand,  gravel  being  on  the  ground  and  limestone  in  a  butte  near  by,  and 
a  lime-kiln  near  the  mill.  The  company  burn  their  own  lime.  There  is  one  stage-line 
to  Aurora,  fare  $25  to  that  point  and  $50  to  Reno  on  railroad.  Freight,  4^  cents  per 
pound  to  Wadsworth.    Mails  weekly,  I  think. 

Beep  Spring  Valley  I>i8irict^  California.* 

This  district  was  organized  in  1862.  and  called  White  Mountain  District,  but  has 
since  been  changed  to  the  above  name.  Nearest  station  on  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is 
Wadsworth,  distance  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

PRINCIPAL  MINKS. 

1.  Cinderella, — This  vein  dips  to  west  5-.  It  is  not  worked  now.  Some  miners  sunk 
a  shaft  to  some  depth  a  few  years  ago,  but  were  killed  or  driven  away  by  the  Indians. 
Assay  value  per  ton,  $75. 

2.  San  Juan. — ^There  has  been  expended  in  opening  this  mine  about  $2,000.  It  has 
produced  so  far  $1,500  in  bullion. 

3.  Julia  Dean. — One  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  on  this  mine.  No  bullion 
produced.    Vein  vertical. 


*  From  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  Klett. 
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4.  San  Francisco, — Five  hundred  dollars  expended  opening  it.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  produced  in  bullion. 

5.  Tennant — One  thousand  dollars  expended  on  it.    Produced  $300  or  $600  in  bullioD. 

6.  Homestead. — Five  hundred  expended.    Produced  $600  in  bullion. 

Ores, — All  silver.  Some  of  the  veins  contain  33^  per  cent,  of  gold,  and  others 
more.  The  ores  must  be  reduced  by  roasting.  Average  yield  per  ton,  $100. 
The  ledges  and  veins  are  situated  in  Imth  tlie  foot-hills  and  main  rmDj^  of 
the  White  Mountains.  They  lie  in  Deep  Spring  Valley,  in  the  eastern  slope  of  tboce 
mountains,  and  extend  from  the  low  foot-hills  to  the  summit.  There  are  two  systemt  of 
veins  running  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  the  foot-hills  the  strike  of  tb« 
lodes  is  north  and  south.  Near  the  summit  it  is  nearly  east  and  west.  Country  rock 
is  granite  in  the  foot-hills,  and  higher  up  it  is  talcose  slate. 

Timber. — ^About  three  miles  (north)  in  the  mountains  there  is  plenty  of  wood — «edir. 
and  nut-pine.    About  twelve  miles  up  on  the  range  good  pine  is  found. 

Water, — ^Wyoming  Creek,  having  it«  source  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  and  north- 
west, descending,  runs  southeast  lor  four  or  five  miles  in  Deep  Spring  Valley,  and  muki 
in  the  sand ;  water,  pure  and  excellent,  sufficient  for  a  small  mill,  at  least. 

Mills, — One  mill  here,  &»stamp  batt-ery,  run  by  wat^r-power,  2  pans,  1  settler,  and  1 
furnace ;  cost  about  $10,000.    Can  mill  about  4  tons  of  ore  per  day. 

Cost  of  labor, — Average  cost  'per  ton  for  mining  the  ore,  $^ ;  average  cost  per  ton  i>r 
milling  and  roasting,  $50  ;  mining  labor  per  diem,  $4 ;  milling  labor  per  diem,  $3. 

Fish  Spring  District^  Califomid.* 

This  district  lies  in  the  foot-hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about 
nineteen  mile^  north  of  Camp  Independence,  California,  in  Owen's  River  Valley. 
The  mines  are  small  gold  mines,  mostly  owned  by  one  man,  and  worked  by  means  of 
arrastras  run  by  water-power.  They  yield  a  small  but  certain  income.  Water  v«7 
abundant  and  excellent.  My  notes  on  this  district  are  not  at  hand,  which  preclude 
any  attempt  at  giving  yields,  &c. 

Kearsarge  IHstricty  California. 

This  district  is  situated  well  up  in  the  foothills  of  the  eastern  riq)f 
of  the  Sierras,  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  Camp  Independ^ice, 
California.  The  mines  are  well  opened  at  two  levels,  and  stiow  in  each 
large  quantities  of  average  milling  ore,  that  yields  a  good  percentage 
and  return  by  the  well-known  Washoe  process.  A  tramway  down* 
steep  incline  carries  the  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  mill,  which  is  com- 
pactly constructed,  of  ten  stamps,  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 
The  application  of  water  as  the  power  for  driving  the  machinery  is  by 
far  the  prettiest  specimen  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.  A  meant* 
ain  creek  is  tapped  150  feet  above  the  mill,  and  the  water  broaght  in  ao 
open  ditch  to  a  plane  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  40^,  down  which  it 
passes  with  tremendous  velocity  until  it  is  received  by  a  13^-inch  tnr 
bine  wheel,  which  it  sets  in  motion,  and  which  takes  the  i^irt  of  an 
expensive  engine  in  the  ordinary  mills. 

The  ores  are  of  chloride  and  sulphide  of  silver  associated  with  oxide, 
sulphide,  and  carbonate  of  lead.  Many  specimens  are  covered  with 
crystals  of  molybdate  of  lead,  and  are  of  a  yellowish-brown  color.  All 
the  mines  that  are  worked  in  this  district  belong  to  the  Kearsarg<e 
Mining  Company ;  they  are  13  in  number,  and  are  aU  supposed  to  be- 
long to  one  large  fissure  vein. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  districts  that  would  be  tapped  and  supplied 
by  a  railroad  passing  to  the  southward  from  either  Truckee  or  Wads- 
worth,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  to  the  Colorado  Kiver. 

San  Carlos  I>istrictj  California. 

The  mines  are  situated  in  the  low  hills  nearly  east  from  the  little  torn. 
of  Independence,  and  were  abandoned  at  the  time  of  the  bnming  of  tte 

*  From  notes  famished  hy  Lieutenant  P.  A.  Lyle. 
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mill  by  the  Indians  in  1864.    It  is  understood  that  the  mill  is  to  be 
rebuilt  and  mining  developments  to  be  resumed. 

Lone  Pine  District^  California, 

The  mines  of  this  district  are  at  the  little  camp  known  as  Cerro  Grordo^ 
and  are  principally  of  argentiferous  galena.  They  were  discovered  some 
sixer  seven  years  ago,  and  several  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to  extri- 
cate the  silver  lejid  bars  from  the  ore,  but  without  success ;  finally  the  pro- 
cess was  discovered.  The  programme  of  working  is  now  somewhat  as 
follows :  a  scorifying  furnace  is  charged  with  two-thirds  lead  ore  and  one- 
third  silver  ore  of  a  poor  quality,  fouud  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hills 
and  heavily  stained  with  csirbonate  of  copper ;  this  and  the  proper 
amount  of  charcoal  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  eight  hours,  then 
drawn  off  and  cooled;  after  which  it  is  introduced  into  the  ordinary 
blast  furnace,  with  the  requisite  amounts  of  charcoal  and  salt.  This 
system  works  admirably,  and  now  enormous  returns  are  secured  from 
these  very  inaccessible  mines.  The  ore  averages  from  $50  to  $65  per 
ton,  in  silver,  the  resulting  bars  from  $260  to  $300  per  ton.  The  veins 
are  wide,  and  the  ore  occurring  in  large  lenticular-shaped  masses  trend- 
ing to  the  southward ;  so  far  as  known  the  supply  is  inexhaustible. 

Kotwitstanding  the  expensive  freights,  the  mines  are  made  very  re- 
munerative. The  cost  of  transportation  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  is 
$55  per  ton ;  thence  to  San  Francisco  $20  per  ton ;  thence  by  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  at  an  additional 
expense  of  $25  per  ton. 

It  was  found  to  be  more  profitable  on  account  of  the  higher  percent- 
age of  silver  from  the  bullion,  and  the  increased  price  obtained  for  the 
lead  to  ship  to  Newark,  paying  the  extra  expense,  rather  than  to  have 
the  refining  done  in  San  Francisco. 

This  is  only  one  proof  out  a  number  that*  can  be  cited,  showing  the 
advantage  of  large  establishments  where  skilled  labor  can  be  concen- 
trated, by  means  of  which  a  still  higher  and  higher  percentage  can  be 
extracted  from  rebellious  ores,  which  is  a  matter  of  so  great  necessity, 
especially  in  ores  of  low  grade.  There  are  three  furnaces  smelting  ores 
from  three  mines,  two  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  one  at  Swansea,  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Owen's  Lake. 

Goso  District^  Californm. 

This  district,  situated  south  and  east  i'rom  Owen's  Lake,  in  the  Coso 
Range,  has  been  worked  at  fitful  intervals  in  a  rude  and  simple  manner. 
The  quartz  is  gold-bearing.  One  of  the  members  of  the  expedition 
foimd  about  seventy-five  persons  employed  here,  mostly  Mexicans,,  who 
make  use  of  the  arrastra  process  for  the  extraction  of  the  bullion.  The 
fact  that  Americans  have  not  occupied  this  ground  may  argue  in  favor 
of  the  poverty  of  the  veins,  which,  added  to  the  presence  of  the  sur- 
rounding desert  on  three  sides,  make  the  locality  anything  but  an 
inviting  one. 

Granite  Mountain  District^  California,* 

The  mines  of  this  district  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Egan,  of  Swansea,  and  the  district 
orj^anized  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Principal  ii\i7ie8, — ^Tlio  principal  mines  are  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Granite 
MoantaiD,  a  high  abniptpeak  in  the  Tortoise  Range,  and  are  at  a  great  altitude.  The 
principal  mines  are  the  Toronto,  Santa  Clara  and  Alta.    The  blufEs  in  which  they  are 

*  FroDL notes  furnished  by  Lieutenant  D.  A.  Lyle. 
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situated  sire  very  steop  aud  almost  vertical,  and  to  the  south  of  Santa  Clara  is  a  trap- 
dike,  nearly  vertical,  cutting  the  strata.  Country  rock — ^granite,  limestone,  and  ineta* 
morphic  slate.  The  ledges  of  mineral  are  near  the  juncture  of  the  strata  of  slate  and 
lime.  The  ores  are  galena,  associated  with  some  carhonate  of  lead,  with  quartz ;  a 
good  deal  of  hard  limestone  is  int4?rstratified  with  the  galena. 

The  Alta  is  above  the  Santa  Clara,  and  has  a  mineral  vein  several  feet  wide ;  hema- 
titic  iron  was  found  in  this  vein  ;  also,  perhaps,  a  little  magnetite  ;  but  the  Santa  Clara 
is  the  chief  lode ;  this  is  an  immense  bed  of  mineral,  and  is  apparently  quito  rich  ; 
the  metalliferous  vein  is  many  li^t  thick,  and,  perhaps,  extends  through  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  peak  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

Timber. — ^There  is  little  or  none  in  the-  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines,  but  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  distant  along  the  range,  plenty  for  fuel  is  found. 

JVater.—Vlenty  of  water  is  found  in  Darwin  Caflon,  a  very  narrow  and  contracted 
gorge  cut  through  slate ;  this  is  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  mines. 

Communication. — A  road  could  be  built  from  Owen^s  Lake  to  Darwin  Calion,  but  sand 
would  be  very  deep  in  places ;  considerable  labor  would  be  required  at  others.  A  trail 
leads  from  the  cafion  up  to  the  mines,  a  good  one,  but  very  steep.  It  is  said  that  a 
road  can  be  built  up  another  oafion  to  the  south  and  southwest  of  mines,  to  within  a 
mile  at  the  farthest.  I  did  not  pass  over  this  ground,  but  think,  from  what  I  saw  of 
the  termini,  it  wonld  cost  considerable,  both  in  labor  and  money,  and  the  ore  would 
then  have  to  be  packed  dow^n  on  mules  to  the  road,  for  some  time  at  least  after  the 
mines  are  worked.    The  mines  are  not  worked  yet. 

Telescope  I>i8trict^  California. 

Visited  by  a  topographical  party.  (No  notes.)  Situated  south  and 
west  from  Telescope  Peak ;  deserted  at  the  time  of  our  visit  for  want  of 
means  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  prosecute  explorations. 

Lyons  Bistrictj  California. 

Discovered  in  1871.  Lies  in  Cottonwood  Canon,  that  runs  into  the 
northwestern  arm  of  Death  Valley.  The  veins  are  true  fissures  of 
low-grade  ore,  protruding  through  solid  granite  near  where  eruptive 
beds  of  volcanic  rock  have  tK>me  in.  A  fine  stream  of  water  rises  near 
the  head  of  the  canon,  and  sinks  after  flowing  three  or  four  miles.  This  is 
fringed  along  its  entire  length  with  heavy  cottonwoods.  This  locality 
has  been  but  little  prospected,  but  undoubtedly  is  mineral-bearing  over 
quite  a  large  area. 

Death  Valley  District^  California. 

This  district,  as  its  name  indicates,  overlooks  the  valley  of  that  name, 
being  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Telescope  Eange.  A  little  mining  for 
gold  from  quartz  was  done  here.  The  same  remarks  apply  as  in  the 
cjise  of  the  Telescope  District. 

El  Paso  District^  California.^ 

This  district  lies  twenty-eight  miles  southeast  of  Walker^s  Pass,  or  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  miles  from  Los  Angeles  or  Visalia,  and  is  easily  accessible,  over 
fair  roads.  Timber  none.  Excellent  water  may  be  had  from  wells.  Formation,  of  easily 
decomposing  granite,  associated  with  metamorphic  rocks,  and  carrying  quartz  and 
felspar  seams.  The  quartz  seems  to  contain  mostly  sulphides  and  chlorides.  Iron 
and  copper  pyrites  are  present,  considerable  argentiferous  galena,  and  silver  'and  lead 
ores.  Three  adits  have  been  started  and  several  shafts,  the  deepest  being  about  50 
feet.  The  main  adit  had  been  driven  about  100  feet  in  a  S.  25^  £.  direction,  with 
an  inclination  of  about  8-.  I  found  no  seams  exposed  in  the  openings,  finding  speci- 
mens only  in  the  dump  and  in  some  unopened  seams,  which  looked  as  if  i>erhaps  work- 
able. The  mining  was  evidently  of  the  simplest  description.  Mines  at  present  entirely 
deserted. 


*  Fn)m  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Maryine. 
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Amargosa  MineSj  California* 

Twenty  miles  east  of  the  south  end  of  Death  Valley,  and  north  of  Cainp  Cady,  near 
the  old  Mormon  trail.  They  are  deserted,  though  the  remains  of  buildings,  adits,  and 
Btnmp-heads,  &c.,  show  that  considerable  work  has  been  done.  Wood  and  grass  en- 
tirely wanting,  while  the  little  water  present  is  very  alkaline.  The  adits  are  in  gran- 
ite, run  at  random  in  from  the  sides  of  a  caQon ;  they  follow  no  seams,  veins,  or  de- 
posits of  any  kind,  and  none  could  be  found,  "while  there  was  no  ore  discoverable 
in  the  dnmp-piles  or  dibrU,  The  distance  from  the  base  of  supplies,  and  the  desert 
natare  of  the  country,  would  prohibit  anything  but  the  very  richest  of  mines  to  bo 
worked  with  any  profit. 

Timber  Mountain  District^  Nevada. 

Discovered  in  1860,  in  Spring  Mountain  Eange,  north  and  west  from 
Las  Vegas  ranch.  .  The  ores  are  galena  and  sulphide  of  silver,  in  addi- 
tion to  large  deposits  of  low-grade  base  metar  silver  ores,  distributed 
over  a  large  area.  The  high  mountains  are  heavily  wooded.  All  the 
appurtenances  for  mining  can  easily  be  rendered  available,  and  the  Col- 
orado River  will,  in  time,  be  the  outlet  for  these  ores. 

Yelloic  Pine  District^  Nevada. 

The  mine  is  on  the  crest  of  a  fractured  anticlinal  of  limestone  of  Carboniferous  age. 
The  broken  strata  make  with  each  other  aa  angle  of  90^,  and  have  received  litue, 
if  any,  relative  vertical  displacement  along  the  plane  of  fracture.  Supposing,  as  is 
presomable,  that  the  fracture  has  afforded  a  channel  for  the  distribution  of  the  ores, 
it  IB  probable  that  other  bodies,  similar  to  those  already  found,  are  irregularly  disposed 
among  the  crushed  beds  below,  but  a  continuous  lead  is  not  to  be  anticipated.t 

The  Comet  mine  was  the  only  one  visited  in  this  district,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  prominent  mine.  The  ore  is  of  the  smelting  order, 
but,  judging  from  general  appearances,  does  not  carry,  as  a  matrix  con- 
stituent, a  natural  flux.  Should  such  be  the  case,  this  mine  cannot  be 
worked  with  profit,  since  the  present  remote  location  will  not  permit  of 
transporting  to  the  site  of  the  mine  an  artificial  fluxing  agent.  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Gilbert  as  regards  his  notions  of  permanency,  from  a 
common  experience  among  limestone  districts.  Galena  ores,  as  a  rule, 
are  deposits  in  beds  or  iwckets,  rather  than  as  veins.  .  The  Yellow  Pine 
district  as  organized,  however,  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  said  to  show 
a  multiplicity  of  locations  and  ores.  Doubtless  many  of  them  will  be 
utilize,  and  the  Colorado  Eiver  act  as  the  channel  of  shipment,  as  thes^ 
mountains  o£Eer  favorable  facilities,  such  as  water,  grass,  wood,  and  tim- 
ber, for  mining.  The  main  portion  of  the  range  has  an  exposure  of  lime- 
stone, overlaid  at  certain  localities  near  the  center  of  this  district  by 
qnartzite,  and  along  its  northeastern  slopes  by  eruptive  beds  of  volcanic 
rock.  There  is  ani  immense  body  of  heavy  pine  timber  distributed  over 
a  great  share  of  the  higher  elevations  of  the  Spring  Mountain  Range. 

Clarke  District 

This  district  is  situated  partly  in  Nevada  and  partly  in  California. 
The  first  reduction  from  the  field-notes  places  Ivanpah  and  the  mines  in 
its  imme'diate  vicinity  in  Nevada,  while  those  farther  to  the  south  are 
in  California.  This  result  should  not,  however,  be  considered  as  final, 
since  it  is  subject  to  certain  sources  of  error. 

The  mines  here  are  in  three. groups,  and  show  entirely  dissimilar  char- 
acteristics.   The  most  northerly  groups,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ivanpah,  occur 

*  From  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Marvine. 
t  From  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert. 
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as  thin  veins  in  limestone,  and  dipping  out  from  the  hill  where  opeaed. 
Ores  rich,  showing  stromeyerite  and  stedefeldtite,  and  some  chloride  of 
silver.  The  pay-streak  is  very  narrow ;  the  country  rock  greatly  dis- 
turbed. 

The  more  southern  locations  were  not  visited.  The  first  lot  found  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  Clarke  Mountain  occur  in  granite,  and  are  reported  as  wide 
veins  of  low-grade  silver. 

Still  farther  south,  nearly  fifteen  miles,  large  deposits  of  copper  have 
been  located,  and  opened  to  some  extent.  Water  is  scarce  in  the  nortU- 
ern  part,  but  more  plenty  lower  down  the  range.  The  country  offers 
natural  facilities  for  mining,  and  Cottonwood  Island,  on  the  Colorado, 
can  be  reached  by  an  easy  grade. 

The  want  of  capital,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  sadly  noticed.  The  mines 
are  numerous,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  well-organized  and  powerful  com- 
pany ought  to  be  made  remunerative. 

Contracts  were  in  operation  for  building  a  5-stamp  mill  at  Ivanpak ; 
this  would  render  available  considerable  ore  now  on  the  dumps,  valued 
at  about  $100  per  ton.  Ore  at  present  is  shipped  on  a  small  scale,  -via 
Los  Angeles,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  to  San  Francisco  for 
reduction.  Mining  labor,  $3  per  day.  Indian  labor  is  utilized  to  a  small 
extent.  Freight  from  Los  Angeles  is  6  cents  per  pound.  No  indica- 
tions of  water  in  any  of  the  shafts ;  but  a  well  is  being  sunk  between 
the  mines  and  the  town  and  on  the  western  slope  of  the  range.  Depth, 
70  feet ;  no  water  so  far. 

Netc  York  DutricU  Nevada  and'  California. 

This  district  lies  south  and  east  from  Clarke  Mountain,  at  a  distance 
of  seventeen  ihiles.  Mines  extend  on  the  western  side  of  the  range. 
Deposits  of  a  cupreous  sort  of  ore  were  noticed,  probably  very  poor  in 
silver.  Galena  and  sulphuret  ores  were  found  on  the  eastern  fidope. 
Water  scarce,  wood  and  grass  plenty.  Approaches  to  the  Colorado 
Eiver  easy. 

Hualapais  District^  Arizona. 

This  was  located  years  ago,  and  known  as  the  Sacramento  district. 
Some  labor  was  spent,  with  little  success,  until  finally  the  parties  were 
driven  out  by  Indians. 

In  the  spring  of  1871  a  party  of  prospectors  re-entered  the  district, 
and  discovered  many  new  veins,  showing  almost  every  variety  of  silver 
ores.  Some  little  excitement  followed,  and  very  many  claims  were 
located.  The  general  direction  of  the  ledges  is  from  north  40^  west,  to 
north  550  west,  and  the  surface  exposure  of  mineral  is  the  largest  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  veins  occur  in  solid  granite,  and  along  edges  of  erup- 
tive volcanic  beds,  and  are  wide  and  well  defined.  Many  of  the  surface 
ores  are  rich,  and  especially  the  narrow  veins,  most  of  which  will  prove 
to  be  feeders.  Both  gold  and  silver  are  found,  the  latter  predominating. 
The  veins  that  are  to  be  permanent  will  be  of  the  lower-grade  ores,  but 
yet  of  sufficient  richness  to  admit  of  their  being  worked  even  in  this 
locality.  There  are  evidences  that  the  water-level  is  to  be  found  early, 
and  that  the  ore  will  assume  a  more  permanent  form,  principally  of  the 
blue  sulphuret  variety.  One  of  the  handsomest  veins  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  examine  was  the  Porter  mine,  at  that  time  the  best 
developed  in  depth  in  the  district,  showing  a  distinctly  organized  vein 
in  solid  granite  at  55  feet.  Mining  operations  can  now  be  conducted  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Arizona,  as  the  Hualapais  Indians,  occupying 
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this  section,  have  been  subdued  and  are  at  peace.  The  Colorado  River  is 
near  at  band  as  a  mode  of  transit,  and  the  projected  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Bailroad  passes  midway  between  several  mining  districts  that  border  on 
the  river.  I  look  upon  this  district  as  one  of  the  most  promising  in 
Arizona,  and,  indeed,  araon^  many  of  those  met  in  my  travels.  One 
5-8tamp,  free  process  mill  is  in  process  of  erection. 

Maynard  District,  Arizofia. 

This  district  was  discovered  in  1871,  and  lieson  the  eastern  slope' of  the 
Hualapais  Mountains,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  Needles  on 
the  Colorado  River,  and  the  railroad  near  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  passes 
within  nine  miles  of  the  principal  locations.  The  mineral  belt  covers 
au  area  of  nearly  twenty  square  miles.  The  veins  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  Hualapais  district,  have  the  same  direction,  and,  in  fact,  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  these  districts  are  counterparts.  No  work  done  yet. 
Wood,  timber,  and  water  are  plenty.  The  site  for  a  mining-camp  is 
very  desirable.  This  locality  also  will  act  as  a  center,  from  which  much 
prospecting  will  be  done  further  down  the  same  range;  also  to  the  south 
and  east,  and  bordering  the  country  of  the  Apache-Mohaves,  from 
which  locality  float-mineral  was  noticed  in  diflferent  places. 

The  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Prescott  were  visited  by  Lieutenant 
Lockwood,  and  a  slight  memorandum  appears  in  his  report. 

Those  about  Bradshaw  Mountains  were  visited  by  a  party  under 
Lieutenant  Lyle,  and  his  remarks  are  quoted.  Later  statistical  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained  from  this  locality,  which  is  to  be  collated  in 
systematic  form  for  a  subsequent  report.  From  very  many  localities 
during  the  season  float-mineral  has  been  brought  into  camp,  until  one 
is  weary  with  so  much  mineral  and  so  many  mountains.  It  all  adds  to 
that  forcible  proof,  already  established  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  stores 
of  precious  minerals  in  our  western  territory  are  inexhaustible,  and 
that  mining  in  the  United  States  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

Mines  in  Bradshaw  Mountains^  Arizona* 

These  mines  lie  southeast  from  Prescott,  AriKoua  Territory,  and  about  forty  mileA 
distant.  The  principal  mining  districts  are  the  Tiger,  Pino  Grove,  and  Bradshaw, 
in  the  Bra<lMhaw  Mountains,  and  near  Bradshaw  City,  a  mining-camp  near  the  sum- 
niit  of  the  mountain  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  7,0UU  feet,  l^iese  mines  are  on  the 
main  range  of  mountains,  wliose  trend  is  nearly  north  and  south. 

Tiger  District^  Arizona,* 

This  district  was  organized  in  June,  1871,  by  the  Tiger  Mining  Company.  Principal 
mines :  Tiger,  California,  Benton,  Gray  Eagle,  Loreno,  and  Eclipse.  There  are  several 
other  lodges,  but  these  are  the  principal  ones. 

1.  l^ger. — ^I'his  mine  is  opened  by  a  sh  •  "^  90  feet  deep,  and  a  level  run  20  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  another  one  at  the  depth  of  ^0  feet.  Country  rock :  granite  and  slate. 
The  hanging' and  foot  walls  are,  both  of  them,  slate  in  all  the  mines  in  the  Tiger  dis- 
trict. Croppiugs  bold.  Ores:  sulphurets  of  silver;  assays  $800  to  $1,000  per  ton,  first- 
class  ore;  $60  to  $80  general  average;  width  of  vein,  10  feet.  Tlie  vein  has  been 
traced  for  four  or  five  miles. 

2.  California, — Ledge  3o  feet  thick,  and  two  miles  long.  Ores :  silver;  chlorides  and 
sulphurets :  all  the  mines  in  the  district,  silver  with  a  little  gold. 

Pine  Grove  District^  Arizona* 

This  district  was  organized  in  June,  1870.  Principal  mine^:  Blandina,  Moreland, 
New  Era,  Shelton,  and  Hunter.  Ores:  gold  and  silver;  sulphurets  and  chlorides. 
Course  of  veins,  north  and  south,  northeast  and  southwest.    No  work  l)eing  done  yet. 


*  From  notes  furnished  by  Lieutenant  D.  A.  Lyle. 
S.  Ex.  65 4 
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Bradshaw  UUtrlct,  Arizona.^ 

Date  of  organization  unkno\^n,  Lot  prior  to  the  others.  Principal  mines:  Del  Pjb»e«^ 
War  Eagle,  and  Bradshaw.  Ores :  gold-quartz  ;  course  of  veins,  north  and  south  uA 
northeast  and  southwest ;  countiy  rock  :  granite ;  foot-walls :  granite  and  8ometiiiK>4 
the  hanging- walls.  Tiuher:  plenty  of  pine,  juniper,  and  some  oak.  Boilding  aod 
mining  timber  is  abundant  ou  the  ground  and  excellent  in  quality.  Water:  scarce 
— not  enough  for  milling  purposes.  It  is  found  in  the  shaft^  but  it  is  qnestiooable 
whether  the  supply  will  be  snfhcient  for  mining  purposes.  Mills :  no  mill  or  machinery 
yet  in  the  Tiger  district ;  a  small  5-stamp  gold-mill  in  Bradshaw  district  for  milliD^ 
rock  taken  from  the  Del  Pasco  mine ;  water  supply  not  very  abundant.  Cost  of  Tari- 
OU8  articles  at  Bradshaw  City :  hay,  per  tou,  |75 ;  barley,  per  pound,  15  centa  ;  bunbcr. 
per  thousand  feet,  $100 ;  miners,  ^.50  per  day  and  board ;  blasting-powder,  per  keg, 
|15 ;  freight,  per  pound,  15  cents ;  cost  of  a  5-stamp  mill,  (put  up,)  $10,000 ;  cost  of  t 
lO-stamp  mill,  $15,000  to  $20,000 ;  cost  of  a  20-stamp  mill,  $25,000. 

Mtmarks, — Prescott,  Arizona  Territory,  is  the  nearest  post-office,  about  forty  mifc* 
distant,  reached  by  a  trail.  This  has  a  good  track,  but  is,  in  many  places,  very  stefp. 
There  is  a  wagon-road  from  Walnut  Grove  to  Minnehaha  Flat,  live  miles  from  Brad- 
shaw City.  A  steep  trail  leads  up  from  the  flat  to  the  city.  The  place  contains  aboc; 
one  dozen  log-houses  and  a  store. 

Turkey  Creeic  District,  Arizona.* 

Mines  are  deserted ;  they  are  all  gold,  I  think ;  an  old  dismantled  mill  on  Turkey 
Creek  ;  lack  of  water  for  mining  purjwscs. 

Weaver  District^  Arizana.* 

This  district  is  situated  south  of  Antelope  Mountain  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Wickfc- 
burg,  Arizona  Territory.  Recorder,  C.  P.  Stanton,  at  Vulture  City,  three  andoao 
fourth  miles  north  of  Wickenburg.    Principal  mines:  Great  Sexton  and  Mason. 

•  1.  Great  Sexton, — This  mine  is  opened  by  a  shaft  and  tunnel.  Ores :  gold-besriv)* 
quartz ;  assays  $30  per  tou.  Only  tifty  tons  have  been  worked  at  Vulture  mill ;  re«iiU 
not  known. 

2.  JfoMn.— Opened  by  a  shaft ;  ore  worked  by  horse  arrastraa.  Ores :  gold  and  «!- 
ver,  with  quartz ;  assays  $640  silver  and  $27  gold  per  ton.  Country  rock  :  quartz  «i*: 
granite.    General  course  of  veins  in  district :  northeast  and  southwest. 

Mills,  cost  of  lahor^  ^c. — Vulture  mill,  at  Vulture  City,  is  a  40-6tamp  milL  Mining- 
labor,  $3  to  $4  per  day.  Wood,  at  Vulture  City,  $10  per  cord ;  very  scarce.  Plenty  »>: 
grass  and  water. 

Walnut  Grove  District,  Arizona.* 

None  of  the  veins  are  being  worked  now  in  this  district ;  no  water  for  past  two  sea- 
sons. Principal  amines:  Sutler,  Blue  Jay,  Big  Rebel,  Josephine,  Robinson,  and  Cro^ 
cent  Lead. 

1.  Sutler. — Ores  refractory;  both  gold  and  silver  found,  but  principally  gold ;  assar* 
$30  gold,  $17  to  $18  silver  per  tou;  no  galena;  thickness  of  lode,  22  feet  pay-oiv. 
course  of  vein,  northeast  and  southwest. 

2.  Blue  Jay. — This  mine  was  opened  by  a  shaft  and  tunnel,  the  latter  70  feet  i:: 
length,  run  on  a  4-foot  vein  of  gold  and  silver. 

3.  Big  Rebel. — Opened  by  a  tunnel ;  gold-bearing  quartz  in  slate  formation  ;  lode  1- 
feet  thick  ;  course  of  vein,  northeast  and  southwest ;  assays  $37  gold  per  ton.         ^ 

4.  Jo9<^hine. — Opened  by  a  tunnel  in  years  1865  and  1^*66;  vein  in  slate;  18  incbti 
thick  of  pay-rock ;  course  of  lode,  north  and  south  ;  assays  $47  per  ton  ;  contains  soa*' 
free  gold.  , 

5.  SoWiiwm.— Opened  by  a  shaft  and  tunnel,  the  tunnel  tapping  the  vein  H)  feet  l^ 
low  the  surface ;  course  of  lodes,  north  and  south  ;  ores  quite  nch  ;  ^0  to  $100per  tf:| 
resulting  from  working  arrastras ;  free  gold.  It  is  said  that  a  mill  will  soon  be  erectaJ 
for  working  this  mine. 

6.  Crescent  Lead. — Ore,  galena  ;  assays  $884  silver,  and  62  per  cent,  of  lead  ;  7*  fert  '1 
pure  metal ;  course  of  lode,  northeastr'aud  southwest ;  no  work  done  yet. 

Jiemark. — All  these  mines  held  by  miners  under  United  States  law&  I 

Hassyampa  District^  Arizona.* 

The  Montgomery  is  the  principal  mine,  located  in  October,  186*3;  worketi  by  hi^ 
arrastras;  $250  to  $300,  free  gold,  resulting;  have  had  no  water  now  for  two  ytfk 
This  was  the  first  mine  opened  in  Yavapais  County,  Arizona  Territory. 

*  From  notes  furnished  by  Lieutenant  D.  A.  Lyle. 
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Martinez  District^  Arizona,* 

The  mines  in  this  ditstrict  lie  Bontli  and  soutlnvetst  fnim  Camp  Date  Creek.  Princi- 
pal mines :  Mayflower  and  Martinez. 

Mayfiatcer, — Mine,  gold  ;  matrix  matter,  quartz ;  country  rock,  granite ;  strike  of 
lode,  northeast  and  southwest;  opened  by  a  shaft  sunk  40  feet;  $10,000  expended  on 
this  mine ;  ore  hauled  to  Vulture  mill,  twenty  miles  distant ;  water  scarce — some  in 
Martinez  Creek,  two  miles  distant ;  course  of  creek,  southeast — empties  into  Hassy^ 
ampa. 

2.  Martinez. — ^This  mine  is  paid  to  he  richer  than  the  Mayflower ;  gold-quartz,  for- 
merly worked  by  arrastras;  first  ton  paid  $129  gold  ;  not  working  now  ;  cost  of  min- 
ing-labor, $3  to  $4  per  day.  Title,  miner's :  these  two  mines  are  nearly  sonth  of  Camp 
Date  Creek,  Arizona  Territory,  and  8ix  miles  distant. 

Santa  Maria  District^  Arizona,* 

Boundaries  unknown  ;  the  Rhinoceros  is  the  principal  mine ;  hxh*. ;{  feet  thick,  in- 
eloEed  in  walls  nearly  vertical ;  not  working  now. 

VULTURE  MINE,  ARIZONA. 

This  mine,  so  noted  as  being  famous  among  tbe  gold  mines  of  Arizona, 
coulil  not  be  visited  tbis  summer  for  want  of  time ;  bowever,  certain 
information  has  been  gathered,  wbicb  will  be  placed  in  form  in  due 
time.  One  point  of  significance  is  tbe  fact  tbat  at  tbe  mine  it  is  re- 
ported tbat  there  are  more  than  1,COO,000  tons  of  ore,  of  low  grade,  that 
cannot  be  transported  14  miles  to  tbe  mill,  for  reduction,  because  of  the 
cost.  The  dump-piles  at  a  great  many  mines  all  over  the  country  are 
groaning  with  just  such  loads  as  this;  certainly  an  argument  in  favor 
of  concentrating  processes,  and  increased  and  cheapened  facilities  for 
mining.  In  this  connection  let  me  say  tbat  I  believe  that  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  from  Arizona  is  likely  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the  same 
mineral  from  Nevada.  Tbe  mines  in  Apache  Pass,  visited  in  1868,  are 
somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  Vulture  mine,  and  are  sure  to  be- 
come productive  upon  the  opening  up  of  the  country. 

MINES  IN  THE  PINAL  MOUNTAINS,  ARIZONA. 

Upon  reaching  Tucson  it  was  found  that  considerable  interest  was 
evinced  in  some  late  discoveries  in  the  Pinal  Mountains,  a  pretty  dan- 
gerous Indian  locality.  Notice  of  these  will  be  found  in  Lieutenant 
liockwood's  report,  and  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Hoffman  are  here- 
vnth  attached : 

Oold. — Auriferous  sand  was  found  near  the  trail  leading  from  the  Salt 
River  to  Gamp  Pinal,  about  eight  miles  south  of  the  river.  The  forma- 
tion was  syenitic,  with  occasional  bowlders  of  granite.  Minute  particles 
of  gold  were  visible  in  the  sand,  and  specimens,  or  rather  samples,  of 
sand  preserved.  Note. — It  is  believed  that  prospectors  so  far  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  utilizing  these  same  placers. 

Silver. — On  nearing  Gamp  Pinal,  and  about  six  miles  north,  we  found 
float,  (in  the  different  washes,)  consisting  of  stromeyerites,  with  their 
coatings  of  azurite  and  malachite.  Tbe  fragments  were  rich,  and  would 
probably  be  worth  $100  to  $160  per  ton ;  but  these  were,  apparently, 
choice  pieces.  The  float  was  found  on  both  the  northern  and  southern 
Blopes  of  the  Pinal  iRJ^ountains.  After  we  arrived  at  Florence,  I  saw 
members  of  a  private  prospecting  party,  who  had  fine  specimens  of  sil- 
ver ore,  and  which  they  claimed  upon  assay  was  worth  $7,000  per  ton. 
I  think  it  utterly  impossible,  as  the  ore  consisted  of  a  cupreous  and 
argentiferous  hematite,  with  blotches  of  stromeyerite,  &c. 

*  From  notes  furnished  by  Lieutenant  D.  A.  Lyle. 
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Until  the  Indian  difficulty  is  settled,  niiuiug  must  remaiu  practically 
at  a  stand-still  in  Arizona,  except  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  Territory 
and  certain  other  strips  that  border  the  Colorado  River. 

In  closing  this  subject,  which  somewhat  in  detail  has  given  the  frame- 
work of  what  may  be  considered  as  worthy  of  receiving  attention  on 
the  part  of  Government  explorations,  a  few  suggestions  will  be  ven- 
tured upon  material,  though  not  new,  yet  that  still  has  a  vital  bearing 
upon  the  mining  interests  of  the  far  West,  that  are  slowly  struggling 
toward  their  merited  i>rominence,  and  upon  subjects  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  our  political  economists  and  legislators. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  mining  interest  is  to  assume  a 
greater  national  promise  and  the  one,  next  to  agriculture,  that  calls  for  au 
enlightened  support  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Experience,  already  gained,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  proper, 
as  among  the  first  steps,  to  set  apart  certain  areas  from  the  public 
domain,  to  be  segi-egated  from  the  public  lauds  and  to  be  knowu  as 
"  mineral  lands,"  to  be  subject  to  entry  patent  and  sale  as  such,  and 
governed  by  special  laws,  the  details  of  which  have  been  so  selected 
that  the  Government  interests  shall  be  secured,  that  free  and  equal  rights 
to  all  the  miners  shall  be  obtained,  so  that  the  public  lands,  held  la 
heritage  for  succeeding  generations,  shall  not  be  created  into  a  subsidy 
to  the  mineral  interest,  and  so  that  a  fresh  impetus  shall  be  given  to 
miningenterprises  that  are  to  depend  upon  our  private  capital  legitimately 
employed  for  their  support.  From  the  mapping  out  of  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  various  districts  it  appears  that  they  often  overlap  each 
other  and  follow  no  standard  regarding  size,  therefore  early  legislation 
may  well  fix  these  limits  that  surround  any  specially  discovered  mineral 
area,  and  as  the  longer  axis  of  the  mineral  cropping  is  generally  sensibly 
north  and  south,  the  limiting  rectangle  might  well  be  established  to 
not  exceed  twenty  miles  in  this  direction,  and  fourteen  miles  in  aa 
easterly  and  westerly  direction,  measuring  from  the  central  location. 
So  far  as  segregating  areas  of  land  from  the  public  lands  and  applying 
them  to  mineral  purposes  is  concerned,  it  cannot  result  in  detriment  to 
the  Government  interests,  that  accrue  from  the  occupation  and  sale  of 
new  lands.  Since  the  laws  governing  the  new  disposition  have  for 
their  precedent  the  system  that  has  worked  so  admirably  in  securing 
homesteads  to  settlers  in  remote  sections,  and  stipulate  similar  terms, 
but  away  from  the  seaboard,  from  close  inland  transportation,  the  in- 
terior mining  districts,  of  which  the  number  increases  year  by  year,  need 
all  that  surrounds  them  to  themselves,  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  their  own 
integral  character.  Furthermore,  at  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hun- 
dred districts,  agricultural  land  as  such  has  no  marketable  value  unless 
the  mines  are  worked,  and  the  remunerations  from  mining  enterprises 
are  not  generally  so  gi-eat  as  to  render  it  advisable  for  a  capitalist  to 
seek  a  remote  corner  where  mines  are  for  sale  and  first  purchase  a 
shaky  possessory  title  to  a  mine,  successively  titles  to  water,  mill,  wood 
sites  and  other  necessary  conveniences  for  conducting  his  operations. 
It  seems  highly  desirable  that  this  idea  of  setting  aside  mineral  districts 
as  such  should  be  favorably  considered. 

The  local  mining  laws  in  districts  that  are  distant  from  settlements 
are  generally  formed  by  the  parties  of  prospectors  who  push  out  in 
advance,  and,  discovering  fresh  mineral,  at  once  set  out  to  form  a  dis- 
trict Ordinarily  these  parties  have  no  text  at  hand  that  gives  them  a 
version  of  the  best  known  local  mining  laws,  and  are  probably  unskilled 
in  legal  or  other  technicalities,  they  create  a  system  of  laws  which  would 
answer  very  well  if  the  mines  were  of  no  value,  but  in  case  of  sadden 
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cievelopments  of  wealtb,  where  chances  to  question  the  validity  or 
extent  of  a  claim  are  involved,  the  loose  description  from  the  records 
^fefibrds  one  of  the  argaments  in  favor  of  litigation.  Therefore,  it  seems 
jiot  unwise  to  frame  a  set  of 'local  mining  laws  that  shall  be  generally 
acceptable  to  all  the  interests  involved,  that  branch  out  into  new  and 
unprospected  regions,  and  which  shall  conform  to  the  United  States 
laws  already  enacted  and  which  shall  be  accessible  to  all.  The  nearest 
approach  to  such  a  system  wa^  found  in  the  set  of  by-laws  adopted  to 
control  the  Blind  Mountain  district,  that  were  prepared  by  an  able 
mining  lawyer  in  San  Francisco,  whose  long  experience  entitles  him  to 
consideration. 

They  would  be  quoted  here  only  that  the  space  does  not  permit 
On  the  part  of  Congress,  the  most  earnest  solicitude  should  be  evinced 
to  so  amend  the  general  mining  law,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  strict  sense  of  needs  that  are  requisite  to  the  various 
mining  sections,  to  be  governed  by  experience  and  knowledge  gath- 
ered from  time  to  time  from  reliable  sources. 

It  is  believed  that  the  bill  now  before  the  mining  committee  in  Con- 
gress has  stipulations  defining,  with  a  greater  accuracy  and  with  a 
more  liberal  tone,  the  limits  and  integral  character  of  a  "  vein,  lode, 
ledge,  or  deposit,'^  and  embraces  details  favorable  to  a  more  speedy 
method  of  obtaining  a  secure  title  to  mineral  property. 

By  persons  whose  experience  has  led  them  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  wants  of  the  mineral  interest  in  our  western  territory,  and 
to  the  position  that  the  Government  should  assume  as  the  guardian  of 
this  trust,  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  a  national  school  of  mines 
has  already  been  urged.  For  me  to  concur  would  be  only  to  reiterate 
ideas  already  advanced;  presuming,  then,  npon  the  use  and  practica- 
bility, it  only  remains  to  mark  the  place,  and  the  single  suggestion  offered 
is,  that  it  should  be  at  Washington.  Besides,  it  may  be  urged  as 
a  national  economy  that  the  proceeds  available  from  the  sale  of  mineral 
lands  should  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  such  an  institution. 

One  of  the  urgent  wants  felt  in  the  promotion  of  our  mining  industry 
is  that  of  increased  and  cheapened  inland  transportation.  Biver  trans- 
portation upon  our  western  coast  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  failure,  as  be- 
yond the  Columbia  and  Colorado  Bivers,  that  furnish  somewhat  irregu- 
lar avenues  of  connection  with  the  interior,  no  streams  of  considerable 
magnitude  exist;  river  transportation,  even,  in  this  very  American  age, 
loses  its  great  power  when  pitted  against  railroads,  as  instanced  at 
many  localities  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where  railroads  super- 
sede the  river  modes  of  transportation  because  of  speed  and  time. 

Therefore,  it  is  railroads  that  the  mining  interiors  of  the  western 
coast  need,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  Congress  should,  at  this  season, 
be  so  sparing  of  its  land-grants  to  aid  private  capital  in  the  prosecution 
of  these  schemes,  since,  having  already  given  over  to  private  corpora- 
tions the  better  share  of  the  lands  that  yet  remain,  there  is  rela- 
tively but  little  danger  of  diminishing  the  prospective  revenue  of  the 
country  by  withholding  from  corporations,  devoted  to  local  interests 
only,  grants  of  the  very  inferior  land  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
will  inclose  these  lines  of  road.  Narrow-gauge  roads,  that  have  met 
with  so  much  favor  upon  the  Continent,  and  which  at  present  are  being 
slowly  introduced  in  the  United  States,  recommend  themselves  at  once 
to  any  one  desirous  of  seeing  this  character  of  communication  brought, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  doors  of  our  mineral  wealth. 

In  the  new  areas  of  silver-bearing  veins  that  are  becoming  so  numer- 
ous, it  requires  but  little  discrimination  to  show  that  the  majority  of 
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the  ores  are  complex  in  their  character,  and  that  the  present  known 
methods  of  reduction  give  only  an  approximate  percentage  of  their 
silver-bearing  value;  therefore,  the  improvements  that  are  from  time  to 
time  suggested  in  the  methods  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  extraction 
of  a  higher  percentage  of  bullion,  are  worthy  of  attention.  Thus  it  is 
that,  on  account  of  greater  facilities  of  talent  and  machinery,  the  re- 
finery at  Newark  is  in  advance  of  that  at  San  Francisco,  and,  in  turn, 
that  of  Swansea  collects  the  best-known  methods  of  reduction ;  but 
cannot  the  skill  and  knowledge  that  is  aggregated  at  these  centers  be 
diffused  again,  so  that  we  can  bring  to  little  mining  camps  in  the  inte- 
rior, practical  results  that  shall  enable  them  to  resume  operation  upon 
one  that  is  worth  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  which  before  must  remain  un- 
touched, because  impossible  to  obtain  from  it  more  than  fifteen?  A 
subject  worthy  of  note  since  for  many  years  the  shipment  of  the 
base  metal  ores  will  be  made  to  these  reduction  centers,  is  that  of 
concentration  of  ores  by  the  spiiciftc  gravity  or  entirely  mechanica  I 
process.  Several  attempts  at  this  have  been  made,  but  with,  so  far, 
but  little  success. 

The  mechanical  appliances  are  imperfect,  but  are  susceptible  to  that 
modification  that  shall  ))rovo  the  availability  of  the  method.  The 
introduction  of  cheapened  labor,  and  especially  in  remote  districts,  a 
subject  so  sensibly  urged  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Raymond,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Mining  Statistics,  merits  favorable  consideration.  Let 
this  labor  cotpe  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  it  may,  let  it  be 
Asiatic,  African,  European,  or  American,  there  should  be  no  restriction 
to  free  trade  in  this  particular  when  the  necessities  of  a  national 
interest  require  it  for  its  development.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  one  thing 
that  hinders  greatly  the  embarking  of  capital  in  new  localities  is  the 
want  of  reliable  information  as  to  the  presence  and  position  of  the 
mineral-bearing  ores. 

The  bullion  product  of  the  country,  since  statistics  have  been  col- 
lected, has  been  found  to  vary  within  limits  never  exceeding  ninety 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum ;  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  placer-mines 
of  California,  this  product  sensibly  decreased,  until  a  reaction  in  its 
favor  was  experienced  from  the  early  results  furnished  by  the  Com- 
stock  lode.  Much  x>rospecting  has  been  done  since  that  time  and  a 
great  many  mineral  districts  located ;  the  common  experience  proves 
these  to  be  principally  of  silver.  The  sizes  and  grades  of  the  districts 
are  varied.  They  are  all  possessed  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  iji  the  prosperous  future  are  to  contribute  to  our 
national  wealth  and  necessities,  so  that  those  who  live  to  see  the  close 
of  the  present  century  may  not  be  surprised  at  an  annual  product  of 
bullion  as  large  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  no  more  than  they 
maybe  at  the  fact  of  the  present  ore  in  sight  in  Washoe — amine  which 
by  many  was  not  long  since  thought  to  be  practically  exhausted — of  a 
supposed  value  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars;  all  of  this,  provided  en- 
lightened legislation  will  study  and  assist  the  want  of  legitimate  min- 
eral enterprises. 

Silver  ore  occurs  in  connection  with  limestone,  granite,  the  older 
volcanic  rocks,  as  propylite,  andesite,  rhyolite,  &c.,  and  quartzite;  the 
instances  of  tlie  latter  are,  however,  very  rare,  as  among  the  former  very 
numerous,  although  the  deposits. are  wanting  in  determinate  character- 
istics. 

From  the  latest  and  most  reliable  geological  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  as  to  the  epoch  of  formation  of  the  silver-bearing  veins,  this 

[Note. — Infonuation,  wbere  fumwhed  by  members  of  the  expedition,  is  printed  in 
8maU  type-T 
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period  is  fast  being  narrowed  down  to  a  much  more  recent  geologic  age 
than  was  formerly  supposed. 

MAPS. 

The  map  now  presented  embraces  in  preliminary  form  some  of  the 
most  general  topographical  information,  the  location  of  routes  pursued, 
the  positions  of  mining  camps,  &c.  A  rough  transcript  from  most  of 
the  topographical  notes  of  the  season  is  given.  The  final  map,  on  a 
scale  of  one  inch  to  six  miles,  will  delineate  the  topography  in  detail, 
and  will  be  constructed  with  great  care.  Profiles  of  the  more  important 
north  and  south  lines  are  to  be  produced. 

Contour  maps  of  two  mining  districts  are  in  process  of  preparation. 

A  skeleton  map,  showing  the  areas  occupied  by  the  Indian  tribes  and 
their  reservations,  will  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

A  statistical  map,  showing  relative  amounts  of  arable,  mineral,  and 
desert  sections,  will  receive  attention. 

A  skeleton  map  embracing  the  perimeter  lines  of  the  great  interior 
and  exterior  basins  of  this  region  is  to  be  projected. 

CONCLUSION. 

Although  the  day  of  the  path-finder  has  sensibly  ended  in  this 
country,  still  it  is  expected  that  among  the  results  of  an  exploration 
there  should  be  something  new.  In  summing  up  the  effort  will  be  made 
to  lay  the  groundwork  of  the  new  discoveries,  if  such  they  may  be 
termed,  the  bearing  that  these  may  have  on  further  and  more  extended 
explorations,  and  estimates  for  their  continuance. 

As  a  subject  of  primal  importance,  the  mapping  out  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts already  discovered,  locating  their  positions,  areas,  directions  of 
lodes,  &c.,  determining  their  place  as  links  in  the  great  chain  of  mineral 
dei>08ition  throughout  the  entire  Cordillera  system,  and  as  presenting 
limits  to  the  field  for  search  for  the  precious  minerals,  the  result  fully 
sustains  the  most  sanguitie  anticipations,  proving  the  existence  of  min- 
eral districts  over  large  areas,  and  also  that  the  field  for  prospecting 
has  only  commenced,  although  it  may  have  progressed  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  interior  development  of  new  sections  of  country. 

The  topographical  features  of  the  great  Colorado  plateau  have  been 
developed  along  that  portion  of  its  perimeter  from  the  vicinity  of  Saint 
€reorge,  in  Utah,  to  the  White  Mountains  rising  out  of  it,  near  the  bor- 
der line  between  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Geological  data  along  new 
ground  in  that  specially  rich  field  among  the  lower  cailons  of  the  Colo- 
rado have  been  gathered.  The  limits,  character,  ahd  relations  of  a  num- 
ber  of  inclosed  and  entirely  interior  basins  in  Nevada  and  Southeastern 
California  have  been  determined.  A  further  exploration  of  the  Colorado 
has  finally  determined  the  absolute  head  of  navigation,  the  limit  beyond 
which  a  party  of  examination  will  not  be  lively  to  ascend  the  river,  and  that, 
although  navigation,  subject  to  many  difficulties,  may  be  carried  somewhat 
higher  than  had  been  expected,  still  the  wants  of  the  interior  country 
will  not  demand  this  above  a  certain  specified  point.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  a  railroad  can  cross  the  Colorado  at  the  mouth  of  the  Virgin 
Biver  and  be  carried  along  easy  grades  into  Arizona ;  also,  that  the  Col- 
orado can  be  crossed  by  a  north  and  south  line  near  the  foot  of  the  Grand 
Caiion,  and  that  this  route  may  at  once  be  made  available  for  mails  to 
the  northern  part  of  Arizona,  and  for  the  inland  passage  of  troops. 

The  almost  incredible  vertical  height  of  the  walls  of  the  Grand  Caiion 
has  been  verified,  as  also  the  crater  character  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mountains.  Auriferous  sand  and  gravel  has  been  noted  at  various 
points  on  the  Colorado  and  along  the  tributaries  from  the  plateaus,  and 
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at  other  localities,  though  the  rnmor  of  rich  and  extensive  placer  de- 
posits is  discredited. 

The  usual  number  of  rumors  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones  were 
heard,  but  it  is  believed  that  their  position  must  now  be  limited  to  quite 
inaccessible  portions  that  have  not  yet  been  visited. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  limits  of  the  great  interior 
basins  and  also  that  of  the  Colorado.  These  are  a  few  of  the  sabjects, 
sensibly  new,  that  suggest  themselves;  from  continued  investigations 
of  a  similar  nature  may  be  expected  novel  and  unique  information  apoa 
the  same  and  allied  subjects.  The  first  grand  .necessity  lies  in  the  fiact 
that  the  country  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  mapped,  both  for  mihtary 
and  civil  purposes.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  mapping  project,  parties 
in  force  must  repair*  to  this  field,  and  they  ought  to  be  UberaUy  and 
systematically  fitted  out ;  and  hence  schemes  of  exploration  should  fol- 
*low  a  settled  plan  and  form  a  special  part  and  parcel  of  the  ammal 
estimates  submitted  to  Congress. 

In  this  connection,  there  is  herewith  submitted  for  the  action  of  the 
Department  the  basis  of  a  plan  for  the  surveys  and  explorations  neces- 
sary to  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  engineer  map  of  the  Western 
Territories,  referring  more  especially  to  areas  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  of  longitude.  From  a  careful  study  of  this  map  it  appeitfs  that 
there  are  fully  175,000  square  miles  of  territory  unexamined  iostra* 
mentally,  located  sensibly  as  follows :  In  Southern  and  Sontheasteni 
California,  25,000  square  miles ;  in  Southeastern,  Eastern,  Northweston 
and  Western  Arizona,  18,000  square  miles ;  in  Southwestern  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  15,000  square  miles ;  in  Southwestern  Colorado,  IC^OOO 
square  miles;  in  Western  and  Southeastern  Utah,  20,000  sqaare  mikft; 
in  Northeastern  Wyoming,  12,000  square  miles ;  in  Northwestern  Dakota, 
10,000  square  miles^  in  Western  Montana,  26,000  square  miles ;  in  Sooth- 
eastern  Idaho,  15,000  square  miles ;  in  Northwestern  Northern  Bad  North- 
eastern Nevada,  10,000  square  miles;  in  Southern  and  Southeastern 
Oregon,  14,000  square  miles;  and  in  Central  Washington  Territory, 
10,000  square  miles. 

In  advance  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  limitation  as  to  time  can 
be  set  for  the  prosecution  to  completion  of  this  work ;  several  season^ 
however,  of  field  and  oflSce  labor  will  be  requisite. 

In  view  of  the  many  interests  involved,  whose  development  may  be 
materially  improved  by  a  continuance  of  these  surveys,  I  have  the 
honor  to  request  the  Department  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
the  necessity  of  an  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  of  $75,000, 
founded  upon  the  following  estimate,  somewhat  in  detail : 

Pay  of  civilian  assistants,  in  field $15, 400  00 

Pay  of  civilian  assistants,  in  office  7, 300  00 

Pay  of  guides,  packers,  laborers,  &c.,  in  field 15, 120  00 

Annual  purchase  of  instruments 5, 000  00 

Annual  repairs  of  instruments 1, 000  OU 

Annual  purchase  of  material  and  incidentals 3, 500  00 

Purchase  of  animals,  and  transportation  accounts 10, 000  W 

Forage  for  animals 12, 000  00 

Contingencies 5, 680  00 

Total 75, 000  00 


The  first  requsite  will  be  to  establish  a  base  line ;  the  central  line  fro« 
Omaha  west  follows  in  general  relations  the  railroad  already  completed. 
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and  a  comprehensive  system  of  astronomical  points  should  be  estab- 
lished at  the  most  feasible  and  characteristic  stations  along  this  line,  so 
that  the  astronomical  positions  may  be  obtained,  using  the  telegraph ; 
this  system  to  be  developed  laterally  as  rapidly  as  the  telegraph  reaches 
interior  localities.  The  expeditions  should  make  their  first  rendezvous 
X>oints  along  this  line  of  road,  and  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  north  and 
south  lines.  I  shall  at  an  early  date  present  to  the  Department  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  plan  regarding  the  establishment  of  this  astronom- 
ical base,  and  that  field  of  surveys  adjacent  to,  and  which  ought  first  to 
be  taken  up,  to  continue  and  complete  investigations  already  begun 
along  north  and  south  lines. 

To  a  person  not  well  acquainted  with  the  mountain  interior  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  grand  advantage  of  a  longitudinal  view  of  its  phys- 
ical structure  can  scarcely  be  understood.  « 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  subject  of  the  value  of  the  surveys  (in  our 
western  interior  with  which  the  Engineer  Department  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  charged)  to  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government 
and  to  the  industral  interests  of  the  country,  will  be  taken  lip  and  dis- 
cussed as  an  advance  toward  the  idea  of  a  survey  or  surveys  of  a  more 
national  character,  which  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  whether  in 
war  or  in  peace,  will  call  for  at  no  distant  day. 


APPENDIX  A. 
Report  of  Daniel  W.  LoeJcwoodj  First  Lieutennnt  of  Engineers. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  28, 1872. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  •  to  submit  the  following  preliminary  rj&port 
with  regard  to  operations  connected  with  your  late  expedition  through 
Nevada  and  Arizona,  and  carried  on  under  my  immediate  charge,  being 
governed  by  instructions'received  from  you  from  time  to  time. 

Having  reported  to  you  at  Gamp  Independence,  California,  August  1, 
1871,  in  compliance  with  telegraphic  instructions  from  the  commanding 
general,  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  dated  San  Francisco,  Gali- 
fomia,  May  16, 1871, 1  on  the  following  day  assumed  command  of  main 
party  No.  2  of  your  expedition,  as  directed  by  the  following  order : 

Enginekr^s  Office,  Explorations  in  Nevada  and  Arizona, 
Rendezvous  Camp  near  Independence,  California,  August  2,  1871. 

[Special  Field  Orders  No.  18.] 

I.  Lieutenant  D.  W.  Lock  wood,  Corps  of  Engineers,  having  reported  at  these  hea<l- 
quartei's,  will  assume  entire  and  permanent  charge  of  main  party  No.  2  of  the  expedi- 
tion, for  general  instructions  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  paragraph  2  Special  Orders 
No.  109,  Adjutant  Generars  Office,  Itith  of  March,  1871,  and  the  letter  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  March  23, 1871. 

He  will  condnct  this  main  line  of  the  explorations  along  routes  that  will  bo  from 
time  to  time  designated  to  him,  and  while  en  route  between  rendezvpns  camps  he  will 
conduct  his  party  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  separate  expedition. 

Besides  his  executive  duties,  he  will  take  personal  charge  of  sextant  astronomical 
work,  more  particularly  with  a  view  to  correct  latitude  stations. 

Upon  reaching  Washington  at  the  termination  of  the  field  labors  of  the  explorations 
of  this  season,  he  will  prepare  at  once  a  preliminary  report  of  operations,  to  be  fol- 
lowed as  soon  as  practicable  by  a  detailed  report,  accompanied  by  sub-reports  of  cer- 
tain civilian  assistants. 

GEO.  M.  WHEELER, 
First  Lieutenant,  Corps  of  Engirteers,  Commanding  Expedition. 

The  time  from  August  2  to  August  10  was  employed  in  refitting,  &e.^ 
and  on  the  latter  date  the  party  left  camp  to  proceed  to  Stump  Springs, 
designated  as  the  next  point  of  rendezvous. 
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Your  expedition  having  been  in  the  field  for  several  months  at  the 
time  of  reporting  for  duty,  I  found,  upon  assuming  command  of  main 
party  No.  2,  the  special  organization  for  field-work  complete,  and  would 
recommend  the  plan  adopted  by  you  as  one  particularly  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  country  traversed,  and  the  nature  of  the  operations 
conducted  under  your  charge  during  the  past  season, 
y  The  personnel  of  the  party  was  changed,  from  time  to  time,  but  was 
always  kept  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  me  to  apply  myself  more 
particularly  to  duties  of  an  administrative  character  and  to  daily 
astronomical  work. 

The  departments  of  geology,  mineralogy',  and  natural  history-  were 
represented  throughout  the  season,  and  the  topographical  department 
nearly  all  the  time  was  in  charge  of  Chief  Topographer  Louis  Nell,  who 
merits  my  full  commendation  for  tlie  skill  and  energy  he  displayed.  The 
party  was  in  the  field  under  my  charge  from  August  2  to  December  4, 
1871,  and  during  that  time  traveled  a  distance  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  miles  en  route  from  Camp  Independence,  Cali- 
fornia, to  Tucson,  Arizona  Territory,  the  general  course  being  as  fol- 
lows: Down  Owen's  River  Valley  to  Desert  Wells;  thence  east  to  the 
Cottonwoods  via  the  Amargosa  Kiver ;  from  the  Cottonwoods  to  Saint 
George,  on  the  old  Salt  Lake  road ;  thence  south  down  the  Grand  Wash  to 
the  Ute  crossing  on  the  Colorado  River.  The  passage  of  the  river  having 
been  effected  with  the  assistance  of  the  boat  parties,  the  Colorado 
plateau.was  followed  to  Truxton  Springs,  Arizona  Territory.  Leaving 
this  point,  Prescottwas  reached  via  Young's  Spring  and  Bill  Williams^ 
Mountain,  passing  around  its  northern  slope.  From  here  the  route  to 
Tucson  was  via  Camp  Verde  and  Sunset  Crossing  on  the  Colorado 
Chiquito  to  Camp  Apache ;  thence  via  old  Camp  Pinal  to  the  place  men- 
tioned. 

The  main  object  of  the  expedition,  as  indicated  in  the  letter  of  in- 
strnctions  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  Engineer  OflBce,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  March  23, 1871,  being  the  obtaining  of  correct  topograph- 
ical knowledge  of  the  area  traversed,  and  its  embodiment  in  an  accurate 
map,  the  principal  labors  were  in  carrying  out  this  requirement. 
The  plan  adopted  was  the  same  as  in  1869,  the  different  points  along 
the  route  being  located  by  triangulation  with  a  Cassella  theodolite,  ftnd 
the  length  of  base  line  determined  by  odometer  measurements. 

The  positions  of  camps,  as  determined  by  this  method,  were  corrected 
by  astronomical  observations,  the  instruments  used  being  sextant  2831 
by  Troughton  and  Simms,  and  mean  solar  chronometers.  Whenever  cir- 
cumstances would  permit  of  it,  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun  were  taken  for 
time,  and  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  the  same  body  for  latitude.  Gen- 
erally, however,  as  the  camps  along  the  route  were  only  for  one  night, 
east  and  west  stars  were  taken  for  time  and  Polaris  for  latitude.  By 
comparison  of  the  results  thus  obtained  with  those  determined  at  the 
main  astronomical  stations,  where  a  transit  and  zenith  instrument  com- 
bined was  used,  the  probable  error  of  latitude,  at  least,  can  be  reduced 
to  a  very  small  limit. 

With  regard  to  the  topographical  features  of  the  area  passed  over, 
the  changes  were  so  frequent  and  so  complete  that  no  general  descrip- 
tion will  suffice  for  the  whole,  and  I  therefore  shall  present  this  subject 
more  in  detail  with  regard  to  locality  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary* 
Some  idea,  however,  of  the  change  in  character  of  topographical  fea- 
tures along  the  route  traveled  may  be  formed  when  the  nature  of  the 
transition  from  the  desert  valleys  and  lofty,  rugged,  volcanic  mountains 
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of  Soutbeiu  California  to  the  elevated  plateau  bordering  the  Colorado 
Kiver,  and  generally  Northern  Arizona,  is  fally  understood. 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  party  left  Independence  and  followed 
Owen's  River  Valley  to  its  southern  extremity.  Desert  Springs  was  the 
most  southern  point  reached  on  the  march  to  the  rendezvous  camp  at 
Cottonwood  Springs,  Nevada;  thence  the  line  of  travel  was  nearly  due 
east,  and  most  of  the  time  followed  the  wagon-trail  from  Visalia,  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  Ivanpah  mines.  This  road  crosses  several  ranges  of 
mountains  and  is  only  available  for  wagons  lightly  loaded.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Camp  Indepe*ndence  the  ranges  bordering  the  valley  (that  of 
Owen's  River)  are  high,  steep,  and  rugged,  the  Sierras  on  the  west  being 
iu  some  localities  quite  heavily  wooded.  A  large  number  of  streams 
make  down  from  these  mountains  and  flow  into  Owen's  River,  and  it  is  to 
these  natural  irrigation  ditches  that  the  valley  owes  its  importance  as  * 
an  agricultural  region.  Many  fine  ranches  are  located  all  down  the 
valley  as  far  as  near  the  lake,  twenty-three  miles  from  Independence, 
but  below  that  point  only  the  regular  stations  established  at  the  springs 
along  the  road  are  met  with. 

The  mountains  grow  lower  as  progress  is  made  toward  the  south,  in 
some  places  becoming  mere  rolling  hills;  this  is  particidarly  the  case 
near  the  divide,  between  the  Inyo  and  Coso  Ranges,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  valley,  where  a  broad  expanse  of  country  could  be  seen  stretching 
off  toward  the  Amargosa  River  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  being 
a  i)erfect  desert. 

Desert  Springs,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  from  Camp  Inde- 
I)endence,  was  reached  August  15.  The  principal  topographical  fea- 
tures of  interest  noticed  between  Desert  Springs  and  the  Cottouwoods 
was  the  character  of  the  valleys  traversed.  These  valleys  are  simply 
inclosed  basins,  with  a  gradual  slope  to  the  south,  terminating,  in  nearly 
«very  instance,  in  an  alkali  lake,  generally  dry.  This  is  the  case  with 
Owen's  River  Valley,  which,  without  doubt,  formerly  was  drained  into 
Needle  Valley,  where  the  waters,  which  now  disappear  by  evaporation, 
and  sinking  into  the  earth  at  the  two  lakes  below  Independence,  formerly 
lost  themselves,  leaving  behind  their  saline  constituents ;  and  so  on  to 
the  east,  the  presence  of  these  flats  or  dry  lakes  indicate  the  localities  of 
the  sinks  of  waters  which  are  drained  from  the  high  grounds  of  the 
valleys  to  the  north  and  the  mountains  on  either  side. 

The  Amargosa  River,  about  the  course  of  which  there  has  been  con- 
siderable question,  was  carefully  examined,  and  the  result  is  as  follows: 
nothing  definite  could  be  determined  with  regard  to  its  source,  but  its 
general  course  was  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and,  making  a  com- 
l>lete  change  of  direction  about  a  point  of  rugged,  volcanic  mountains, 
near  which  Saratoga  Spring  is  situated,  it  turns  to  the  north  again  in 
the  direction  of  Telescope  Peak,  on  the  western  side  of  Death  Valley ; 
this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Death  Valley  and  the  western  brancn 
of  the  valley  of  the  Amargosa  are  the  same.  The  results  of  my  observa- 
tions lead  me  to  conclude  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  general  direction  of  the  river,  after  turning  to  the  north,  can  be 
followed  for  a  long  distance,  running  off  into  a  deep  desert  valley;  the 
mountains  bordering  it  rise  up,  rugged  and  steep,  with  no  foot-hills  of 
any  importance. 

The  country  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Amargosa  extends  east 
and  west  from  Clarke  Mountain,  in  the  Ivanpah  mining  district,  to 
Leach's  Point,  and  the  only  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  river  in  this 
region  is  the  bed,  or  wash,  which  marks  its  course.  The  character  of 
the  soil  is  such  that  the  watesr  sinks  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
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stream,  while  the  amount  that  disappears  by  evaporation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  heat  that  prevails  throughout  the  year,  is  im- 
mense. 

While  at  Saratoga  Spring  the  thermometer  indicated,  between  4  and 
5  p.  m.,  a  temperature  of  112°  F.  in  the  shade,  and  at  9  p.  m.  the  differ- 
ence between  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  was  30°. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  utter  desolation  of  this  x>ortion  of  California; 
the  only  vegetation  that  could  be  seen  was  an  extremely  scanty  growth 
of  greasewood,  and  even  this  disappears  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
while  for  miles  the  river's  banks  are  marked  by  a  heavy  deposition  of 
various  salts. 

The  soil  on  the  higher  ground  is  sandy  and  barren,  and  lower  down 
is  of  a  dark,  reddish-brown  color,  and,  at  the  time  we  passed,  of  about 
the  consistency  of  stiff  mortar,  and  yet  there  was  no  water  on  the  sur- 
face; one  ordinary  rain  would  have  rendered  the  course  taken  impracti- 
cable, and  have  necessitated  a  long  detour  to  the  south  through  the 
heavy  sand. 

At  Saratoga  Springs  the  water  is  warm  and  very  alkaline.  A  scanty 
growth  of  grass  about  the  spring  afforded  some  relief  to  the  eye,  after 
the  dull  monotony  of  the  surrounding  desert,  but  not  to  the  poor  ani- 
mals, who  appear  to  derive  but  little  benefit  from  it,  and  were  growing 
visibly  weaker  each  day.  The  water  of  the  next  spring  to  the  east  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  salt  in  addition  to  the  other  ordinai*y  alkaline 
ingredients,  peculiar  to  the  waters  of  this  region.  Only  a  very  few  ol 
the  animals  would  drink  at  this  point,  and  they  appeared  to  suffer  con- 
siderably from  so  doing. 

Ivanpah  was  reached  on  the  27th  of  August.  No  examination  was 
made  of  the  mines,  you  having  expressed  ^n  intention  of  doing  so  your- 
self. So  far  as  I  could  determine,  however,  the  principal  veins  were 
quite  narrow,  and  the  ore  in  some  cases  very  rich  in  silver. 

Cottonwood  Springs  were  reached  August  30,  without  accident; 
from  this  point  to  Truxton  Springs  main  p&rty  No.  1  was  placed  under 
my  command  with  Lieutenant  Lyle  in  executive  charge.  The  following 
extract  from  Special  Field  Orders  No.  20,  dated  September  2, 1871,  will 
explain  the  character  of  my  duties : 

•  •  «  »  ipjjg  interval  from  the  departure  of  the  river  party  from  this  ciiinp, 
about  September  7  to  the  5th  of  October.  Yrill  be  occupied  in  examination  by  the  main 
expedition,  in  Southeastern  Nevada,  Southwestern  Utah,  and  to  the  point  of  crossing  of 
the  Colorado,  the  arrangements  being  somewhat  as  follows : 

A  small  topographical  party,  in  charge  of  F.  K.  Simonton,  wiU  proceed  via  Las 
Vegas  Ranch  to  Mormon  Wells,  or  Sheep  Mountain  Springs,  north  and  east  from  Qass 
Peak,  on  Vegas  Range;  thence  via  head-waters  of  the  Muddy,  to  join  one  of  the  main 
parties  at  the  crossing  of  the  old  Salt  Lake  road.  Another  topographical  party  will  be 
detached  at  Saint  Joseph,  to  go  via  Saint  Thomas,  Salt  Mountain,  and  across  the 
Virgin  Range.  North  and  east  to  Saint  George  the  main  line  of  the  expedition  will 
continue  along  the  old  Salt  Lake  road  as  far  as  Saint  George.  From  the  old  California 
crossing  still  another  party  will  be  detached  to  proced,  via  Mormon  Cation,  Clover 
Valley,  Shoal  Creek,  Mountain  Meadows,  &o.,  to  Saint  George.  These  will  be  known 
respectively  as  side  parties  1,  2,  and  3;  the  selection  of  persons  to  fill  these  parties  will 
be  made  at  once.  A  small  topographical  party  will  ascend  Charleston  Peak  and 
return  to  this  camp. 

After  reaching  Saint  George,  the  examinations  should  be  along  the  area  about  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  reconnaissance  map  of  1869,  and  must  bo  selected  after  reaching 
the  above-named  point.  Probably  routes  may  be  selected  along  either  side  of  the 
Buckskin  Range  of  mountains,  which  at  this  locality  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation 
of  Wahsatch. 

If  possible,  the  best  camp  nearest  the  river,  on  a  line  sensibly  joiniug  Saint  George 
and  the  point  of  crossing,  should  at  once  be  selected  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  expedi- 
tion. From  this  camp.  Lieutenant  Lyle,  in  charge  of  a  small  party  of  observation,  wiU 
go  out  to  select  a  favorable  point  at  which  to  cross  the  river,  which  will  take  place 
upon  the  boats  of  the  river  party,  this  point  being  selected  prior  to  the  5th  proximo,  with 
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a  view  to  a  ^od  camp,  if  possible,  as  well  as  a  favorable  ontlet  toward  the  south. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  boat  party  at  this  point,  immediate  information  will  be  sent 
to  the  laud  parties,  who  will  at  once  make  a  hurried  march  for  the  river,  where  they 
will  be  crossed,  and  continne  on  at  once  to  Peacock  Spring.  A  small  party  of  obser- 
vation will  remain  at  this  point,  and  the  boat  party  will  continne  the  ascent  of  the 
river,  reaching  the  cafion  at  the  month  of  the  Diamond  River,  if  possible,  to  which 
point  a  party  of  relief  and  observation  will  be  sent  from  Peacock  Sprin(]r.s  to  take  the 
party  to  camp.  The  time  necessary  for  this  party  to  wait  at  the  mouth  of  the  Diamond 
River  cannot  be  stated  until  at  the  crossing  of  the  river. 

In  case  the  boat  party  cannot  reach  the  above-mentioned  point  they  will  fall  back 
upon  the  small  party  of  observation  at  the  crossing,  which,  in  consequence,  mnst  be 
re-enforced  by  riding  and  pack  animals  from  Peacock  Springs,  after  the  main  expedition 
shall  have  reached  this  point. 

Lieutenant  Lock  wood  is  hereby  placed  in  command  of  all  the  land  parties,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lyle  in  executive  charge  of  main  party  No.  1,  while  both  parties  are  together, 
nud  in  entire  and  absolute  charge  of  this  party  when  it  shall  be  separate. 

GEO.  M.  WHEELER, 
Fh'Ht  JAentenant,  Corps  of  Engineenf  Commanding  Expedition'. 

Side  parties  were  seut  to  Charleston  Peak  and  Mormon  Well.  The 
march  was  resumed  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  on  the  20th.  the 
Muddy  River  was  reached,  the  march  across  the  Vegas  desert,  forty-six 
miles  long,  having  been  made  without  accident.  From  here  a  side  party 
was  sent  off  via  Clover  Valley  and  Shoal  Creek,  to  rejoin  the  expedi- 
tion at  Saint  George.  The  wagon  was  sent  across  the  desert  to  the 
same  place  via  the  old  Salt  Lake  road,  and  the  main  parties  followed  up 
the  Virgin  River,  reaching  Saint  George  the  26th  of  September. 

The  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Muddy  River  having  been 
examined  in  1869,  and  a  report  with  regard  to  it  made  by  yourself,  £  shall 
confine  myself,  concerning  this  locality,  to  speak  simply  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  then. 

In  1869  the  two  settlements  of  Saint  Joe  ahd  Saint  Thomas  were 
thriving  towns,  as  Mormon  industry  is  understood,  while  West  Point, 
only  just  settled,  bade  fair,  in  time,  to  equal  them  in  agricultural  bene- 
fits and  iK)pulation.  These  settlements  are  now  all  deserted  by  their 
former  inhabitants,  they  having  left  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the 
fact  that  the  places  mentioned  were  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  people  who  formerly  lived  here  are  now  settled  some- 
where in  Arizona,  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  Saint  George. 
The  improvements  at  Saint  Joe  and  at  Saint  Thomas  have  been  sold  to 
(so  called)  Gentiles,  and  will  in  time  constitute  valuable  properties  as  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  adjacent  country  are  opened  up  and  markets 
for  the  products  thus  furnished.  West  Point  has  been  left  to  the  Indi- 
ans, who  show  their  appreciation  of  this  act  of  compulsory  generosity 
on  the  part  of  the  Mormons  by  increased  impudence  (were  that  possi- 
ble) to  people  passing  near  them. 

This  valley  is  one  that,  especially  in  the  upper  part,  is  capable  of 
grazing  a  large  amount  of  stock ;  all  the  canons  and  washes  leading 
down  to  the  river  are,  as  a  general  thing,  heavily  grassed,  while  the 
only  water  in  the  country  around  being  that  in  the  river,  herding  would 
be  a  simple  matter. 

The  Virgin  Mountains  limit  the  valley  of  the  river  of  that  name  to 
the  east,  and  extend  in  an  almost  unbroken  chain  to  within  fifteen  miles 
of  Saint  George,  where  the  river  breaks  through  them ;  in  some  parts 
these  mountains  are  heavily  wooded.  To  the  west  of  the  river  a  high 
mesa  extends  to  the  irregular,  broken  mountains  lying  east  of  the  Mor- 
mon range.  This  mesa  is  cut  up  here  and  there  by  washes  which  carry 
the  surface-waters  to  the  Virgin  River ;  formerly  it  was  the  scene  of 
much  suffering  on  the  part  of  emigrants  en  route  to  Southern  California, 
as  the  only  water  ever  found  is  that  which  has  collected  in  tanks,  and 
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these  dry  up  during  the  summer.  Two  roads  cross  it;  one  direct  from 
8aint  George,  striking  the  Muddy  near  the  old  California  crossing, 
and  one  which  follows  the  river  down  to  the  Virgin  Hill,  and  thence 
over  to  Saint  Joe.  This  hill  is  practically  impassable  since  the  Mormons 
have  abandoned  the  Muddy  settlements,  on  account  of  the  rain  having 
washed  off  all  the  earth,  leaving  only  the  bare  strata  of  rocks,  which 
terminate  in  an  abrui)t  staircase  formation,  extremely  difficult  even  for 
loose  animals. 

Lieutenant  Lyle  was  sent  from  Saint  Thomas  eastward  over  the  Vir- 
gin Range  of  mountains,  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  a  temiwrary  camp 
near  the  river,  where  the  main  parties  might  rendezvous  until  your 
arrival  up  the  river  at  the  point  of  crossing.  A  point  near  Pah-Koon 
Springs  was  selected  by  him  as  answering  the  above  requirement. 

J?he  camp  at  Saint  George  was  broken  on  the  morning  of  October  1, 
and  leaving  Lieutenant  Lyle  in  charge,  I  pushed  forward  to  the  river 
with  a  small  party  to  select  a  point  at  which  the  crossing  should  be 
made.  The  route  taken  was  down  the  Grand  Wash,  or  near  it ;  the 
Mormons  had  broken  a  sort  of  wagon-trail  at  some  time  in  the  past  down 
this  wash  or  caiion,  and  this  was  followed  so  far  as  practicable.  I  had 
expected,  from  previous  information,  to  find  a  high  range  of  mountains 
designated  as  the  Buckskin  Eange,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Virgin 
Mountains,  and  limiting  the  area  drained  by  the  Grand  Wash  in  that 
direction ;  instead,  however,  only  au  elevated  mesa  was  seen,  which 
near  the  river  assumed  a  steep  and  rugged  character,  occasioned  by  the 
constant  wash,,  in  past  ages,  of  waters  seeking  a  lower  level  in  the  beil 
of  the  Colorado.  For  twenty  miles  north  of  the  river  the  western  edge 
of  this  mesa  is  nearly  vertical,  and  curiously  marked  -with  bands  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  showing  the  stratification.  To  the  north  this  mesa  joins 
a  vast  wooded  plateau,  which  extends  to  what  is  called  Hurricane  Val- 
ley, on  the  Virgin  River,  forty  miles  above  Saint  George. 

Your  opportune  arrival  with  your  boats  the  morning  after  1  reached 
the  river,  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  the  train  to  remain  any  length  of 
time  at  Pah-Koon  Springs,  and  on  the  morning  of  October  6th  everything 
was  acrosa  the  river  and  ready  to  proceed  to  Truxton  Springs.  The 
freight  was  ferried  over  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  requiring  only  four 
hours,  and  the  animals  swam  the  stream  the  next  morning.  One  horse 
had  a  leg  broken  among  the  rocks ;  otherwise  there  was  no  accident  of 
any  kind.  Truxton  Springs  were  reached  on  the  evening  of  Octobei* 
10th,  where  the  detachment  of  C  troop.  Third  Cavalry,  detailed  a«  escort, 
had  already  arrived. 

The  first  march  out  from  the  river  was  to  Tin-na-kah  Springs,  near  the 
foot  of  what  is  known  as  the  Colorado  Plateau.  The  trail  to  it  leads  up 
a  broad  wash,  the  formation  continuing  for  some  distance  the  same  a8 
on  the  river.  The  walls  of  the  caiion  are  nearly  vertical  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  are  marked  by  the  different  strata  in  various  colors ;  gradu- 
ally, however,  the  country  assumes  an  alluvial  character,  the  sandy 
washes  and  the  sterile  gravel  mesas  giving  place  to  grassy  plateaus  and 
occasional  mesquit,  and  then  little  clumps  of  cedars  attest  tiie  increaseil 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

Several  rugged  peaks  and  ridges  are  found  near  Tin-na-kah,  and  all 
are  more  or  less  volcanic  in  their  formation  and  character.  Ten  miles 
from  the  springs  the  trail  strikes  up  on  to  the  main  plateau.  From 
here  a  fine  view  of  the  country  north  of  the  Colorado  could  be  obtained. 
The  North  Side  Mountain,  a  high  conical  peak,  could  be  seen  standing 
out  alone  on  the  vast  mesa  beyond  the  Grand  Caiion :  but  no  range  that 
occupied  the  locality  assigned  to  the  Buckskin  Mountains  could  be 
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observed.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  has  been  erroneously 
given  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  which  extends  on  to  the  north  frc/m 
the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Caiion.  This  vast  plateau  extends  over  the 
whole  of  Northern.  Arizona,  from  near  llualapais  Valley  to  the  east. 
Throughout  its  whole  extent,  at  least  that  portion  which  I  passed  over, 
the  rolling  hills  are,  as  a  general  thing,  covered  with  grass.  The  trail, 
after  attaining  the  summit  of  the  plateau,  follows  along  its  western 
edge,  bordering  Hualapais  Valley  until  within  eight  miles  of  Truxton 
Springs,  at  which  point  it  descends  a  steep  hill,  and  gaining  a  sandy 
wash  lower  down,  follows  it  out  to  near  its  mouth,  where  the  springs 
are  situated.  Upon  my  arrival  here  I  found  the  rations  that  were  to 
have  been  there  had  not  arrived.  The  two  wagons  that  had  been  sent 
along  to  furnish  transportation  for  the  escort  from  Hualapais  were 
immediately  despatched  to  Camp  Mohave  for  supplies,  and  Lieutenant 
Lyle,  with  a  small  escort,  went  on  to  Hualapais  to  bring  the  mail  and 
obtain  such  articles  as  were  most  needed. 

Dr.  Hoffman  was  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Diamond  Creek,  but  by 
some  mistake  did  not  take  the  right  trail,  and  went  on  to  Young's 
Spring.  On  the  18th  Mr.  Loring  came  in,  bringing  a  dispatch  from 
you,  and  on  the  following  morning  I  took  charge  of  a  small  party  ot 
relief  to  meet  you  at  the  mouth  of  the  Diamond  Creek.  The  trail  to 
that  point  leads  up  a  box  canon  from  Truxton,  and  passing  over  a  roll- 
ing divide,  gains  a  side  canon,  which  joins  the  Diamond  Creek  about 
two  miles  from  its  mouth.  Peach  Spring  is  situated  about  midway. 
The  caiion  leading  into  Diamond  Creek  is  of  the  same  general  character 
as  all  the  Colorado  caiions,  having  steep,  rugged  walls,  in  some  places 
nearly  vertical,  and  unbroken  for  a  height  of  one  thousand  feet  or  more. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Peach  Spring  the  slopes  are  wooded  with  cedar,  and 
the  whole  country  traversed  covered  with  grass,  except  in  the  gravelly 
beds  of  the  washes.  On  the  21st  the  party  started  back,  reaching  Trux- 
ton on  the  evening  of  the  22d. 

FROM  TRUXTON  SPRINGS  TO  PRBSCOTT. 

On  the  24th  ray  party  started  for  Prescott,  moving  out  nearly  due 
east,  following  for  three  days  the  guide-stakes  established  by  the  rail- 
road surveying  party,  which  had  preceded  me  only  a  short  time  at 
Truxton.  The  country  was  found  to  be  a  series  of  terraced  plateaus, 
each  one  to  the  east  growing  in  height,  and  being  gained  by  Ibllowing 
up  an  easy  grade  through  canons  leading  to  their  summits;  these 
different  table-lands  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  regular  mountain 
ranges  when  seen  from  the  west;  the  slopes  in  many  cases  are  covered 
with  timber.  No  water  was  found  after  leaving  Young's  Spring  until 
the  volcanic  country,  nearly  northwest  from  Mount  Floyd,  was  reached. 
Here  the  plateau  is  cut  up  by  box  canons  in  the  volcanic  rock,  and  in 
many  of  them  large  reservoirs  have  been  formed  where  the  water  col- 
lects during  the  rainy  season  and  generally  remains  throughout  the 
year,  the  temperature  not  being  sufficiently  great  to  evaporate  the 
whole. 

Mount  Floyd  is  an  irregular  mountain  north  of  the  Juniper  Bange, 
and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  strong  evidences  of  volcanic  agency. 
The  whole  country  is  strewn  with  eruptive  matter,  and  cut  up  by  nar- 
row box  caiions,  which  are  impassable  except  at  certain  points ;  the 
general  direction  of  all  these  old  water-beds  was  to  the  south,  about  the 
southern  point  of  Bill  Williams'  Mountain,  emptying  into  the  Verde. 
The  Red  huttCy  mentioned  by  Ives,  could  be  seen  standing  out  by  itself 
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t^ the  north,  and  beyond  it  what  appeared  to  be  an  elevated  tableland, 
considerably  higher  than  the  one  upon  which  we  then  were. 

The  trail  led  about  to  the  north  of  Bill  Williams'  Mountain,  until  the 
San  Francisco  Mountains  and  Sunset  Crossing  road  to  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  was  reached ;  this  was  then  followed  out  through  Ohino  Valley 
to  Prescott.  Mr.  Gilbert,  chief  geologist,  ascended  the  mountam  (Bill 
Williams')  with  a  small  party.  Barometrical  observations  to  obtain  its 
height  were  taken,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  character  of  the 
formation  made  by  that  gentleman,  the  results  of  which  will  appear  in 
his  report.  The  foot-hills  all  about,  and  the  mountain  itself,  are  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine,  and  occasional  oak  thickets  are  found. 

The  road,  after  leaving  the  mountain,  gains  the  valley  beyond  by  a 
series  of  very  heavy  grades,  crosses  Hell  and  Eattlesnake  Oaiions,  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  breaking  through  a  rough,  rugged  range  of  hills, 
gains  Chino  Valley ;  from  this  point  to  Prescott  there  is  a  fine  track. 
The  Juniper  Mountains,  lying  to  the  southwest  of  Bill  Williams,  are  low, 
rolling  hills,  and  densely  wooded.  In  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Ives  this 
country  is  called  the  Black  Forest.  To  the  east  of  Chino  Valley  are  the 
Black  Hills,  very  rugged,  with  extremely  steep  slopes ;  these  hills  con- 
stitute one  of  the  many  strongholds  of  the  Apache-Mohave  Indians.  The 
country  to  the  north  is  cut  up  with  box  canons  which  extend  to  the 
Verde  beyond,  and  the  approaches  on  all  sides  are  so  difficult  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  pursuit  of  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity  is  attended  with 
very  meager  results. 

Prescott  was  reached  ou  the  night  of  October  31,  where  I  found  Dr. 
Cochrane  had  already  arrived  with  main  party  No.  1. 

PRESCOTT  TO  CAMP  APACHE. 

Leaving  Prescott  oh  the  10th  of  November,  main  party  No.  2  took 
the  road  leading  out  through  Agua  Fria  Valley,  and  crossing  the  Black 
Hills  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Verde  Eiver.  The  mountains 
limiting  this  valley  are  quite  high,  and  very  rugged.  The  eastern  range 
may  be  considered  as  the  edge  of  the  vast  elevated  plateau  already 
spoken  of,  and  the  sammit  once  gained,  the  scene  presented  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  farther  to  the  west.  The  prevalence  of  loose  volcanic 
matter,  scattered  over  the  country,  constituting  what  are  termed  Mai  pais 
Plains,  renders  the  traversing  of  this  section  a  very  difficult  matter  dur- 
ing the  seasons  of  rain;  the  same  irregular  formation  of  mesa  ridges 
is  observed  here  as  to  the  west  of  Bill  Williams'  Mountain. 

Sunset  Crossing  was  reached  on  the  17th  of  November;  just  before 
reaching  this  point,  and  while  on  the  summit  of  a  slight  rise  in  the 
mesa,  the  view  in  every  direction  showed  only  the  vast  rolling  table- 
land, with  occasional  ridges,  except  toward  San  Francisco  Mountain  to 
the  north,  which  appeared  to  rise  up  abruptly  from  the  plain. 

The  Colorado  Chiquito  was  followed  as  far  as  Leroux  Fork,  where 
the  road  to  Camp  Apache  leaves  the  Santa  Fe  road,  and,  turning  to  the 
south,  breaks  through  the  Mogollon  Mountains,  reaching  the  valley  of 
the  Salt  Eiver  and  its  tributaries.  These  mountains  constitute  the 
water-shed  between  the  Little  Colorado  and  Salt  Eivers,  and  may  be 
described,  generally,  as  a  low,  rolling  range,  covered  with  loose  volcanic 
matter,  and  heavily  wooded  with  pine.  The  appearance  of  this  range  * 
changes  entirely  when  viewed  from  the  south,  as  the  elevation  of  the 
plateau  to  the  north  is  so  great  that  the  descent  from  it  to  the  lower 
country  of  the  Salt  River  and  tributaries,  by  the  abrupt  slopes  pecaliar 
to  the  southern  limit  of  the  Colorado  plateau,  gives  all  the  features  that 
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are  observed  in  ordinary  mountiiin  ranges,  so  that,  while  viewed  fronj 
near  the  Little  Colorado,  the  MogoUon  Mountains  are  merely  heavily 
wooded,  low,  rolling  hills ;  from  the  south  they  appear  to  break  out  as 
a  veritable  range  of  high  mountains.  The  White  Mountains  could  be 
seen  in  the  distance,  but  no  near  approach  was  made  to  them. 

At  Camp  Apache  the  Colorado  plateau  proper  was  left  by  my  party, 
and  thence  to  the  Gila  the  trail  leads  over  the  Natanes  mesa,  and  the 
Apache  and  Pinal  ranges  of  mountains.  The  country  to  the  southwest 
of  the  camp  is  rough,  and  broken  by  deep  canons,  which  have  their  out- 
lets in  the  Salt,  or  Prieto,  Kiver ;  the  latter  is  the  name  given  to  the  Salt 
Biver  above  the  point  where  its  course  lies  through  the  salt-beds  that 
completely  change  its  character.  At  the  point  where  the  trail  crosses 
it,  the  river  breaks  through  a  deepcaiion,  the  southern  bank  being  1,950 
feet  above  the  water ;  reaching  the  summit,  a  broad,  rolling  plateau  is 
seen,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Natanes  Mountains.  To  the  west, 
the  irregular  line  of  the  opposite  wall  of  an  extensive  box  canon  was 
readily  discerned,  where  the  river's  course  is  extremely  tortuous.  The 
walls  appeared  to  be  red  sandstone ;  the  country  beyond,  to  the  west, 
was  very  much  broken  and  cut  up  by  vast  canons,  which  headed  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  Sierra  Ancha,  and  particularly  near  Sombrero 
Butte.    The  confusion  created  by  nature  was  truly  wonderful. 

The  l^atanes  mesa  is  a  broad  rolling  plateau,  cut  up  by  caiions  lead- 
ing into  the  Salt  Elver ;  these  are  in  most  places  practically  impassable 
and  have  to  be  headed.  Descending,  the  trail  leads  down  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  west  fork  of  the  San  Carlos  Eiver,  which  heads  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Salt  River  and  empties  into  the  Gila.  Crossing  this,  a  steep, 
rugged  range,  known  as  the  Apache  Mountains,  was  next  crossed,  and 
again  we  were  in  the  country  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Salt 
River. 

The  Apache  Mountains  form  a  short  range,  which  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  Pinal  Creek  about  twenty  miles  to  the  east,  slightly  turning 
to  the  north.  The  slopes  on  both"^  sides  are  extremely  steep,  and  the 
foot-hills  terminate  in  long,  gently  sloping  ridges,  formed  by  the  deep 
washes  which  run  toward  the  branches  of  the  San  Carlos  on  the  north 
and  Pinal  Creek  on  the  south. 

In  June  last,  while  making  a  reconnaissance  in  this  country  with  Cap- 
tain Evan  Miles,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  the  region  where  the  mountains 
head,  on  Salt  River,  was  visited  ^  the  range  was  found  to  continue  un- 
broken to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  river,  where  a  remarkably  steep 
slope  leads  down  to  a  broad,  sandy  wash,  running  off  to  the  west,  and 
reaching  the  river  nearly  due  south  of  Sombrero  Butte.  Pinal  Creek 
was  followed  up  to  where  it  heads  in  the  mountains  of  that  name,  which 
were  crossed  by  an  extremely  difficult  trail  leading  across  Papoose 
Canon  on  Pinto  Creek.  The  trail  then  leads  through  a  rough,  broken 
country,  covered  with  granite  rocks  and  bowlders,  to  Camp  Pinal, 
(abandoned,)  which  is  situated  on  the  head-waters  of  Mineral  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Gila.  Onward  from  this  point,  the  evidences  of  volcanic 
agency  were  everywhere  encountered.  The  caiions  of  Mineral  Creek  are 
200  or  300  feet  deep,  and  form  almost  perfect  types,  in  places,  of  what 
are  known  as  "box  caiions;^'  their  walls  are  nearly  vertical,  and  the 
rock  in  which  they  are  formed  is  generally  basalt,  occurring  in  huge 
columns,  while  the  surrounding  country  is  strewn  with  lava  and  immense 
bowlders.  Everywhere  the  eye,  at  first  glance,  sees  onljr  broken,  rocky 
ridges  and  deep  gulches,  which  appear  impassable  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  transportation.  After  leaving  the  Pinal  Mountains,  which  have  a 
regularity  of  form  quite  remarkable,  the  ranges  crossed  were  much 
S.  Ex.  65 5 
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broken,  being  cut  np  in  all  directions,  with  no  regular  trend.  This 
character  extends  through  to  the  Mazatzal  Range,  and  in  fact  nearly  to 
the  Verde  Kiver. 

A  curious  point,  called  Weaver's  Needle,  is  seen  off  to  the  west,  and 
appears  in  the  distance  to  be  simply  a  huge  rock,  as  its  slopes  are  too 
Steep  for  earth  or  even  loose  debris. 

Superstition  Mountain,  about  twenty  miles  west,  is  remarkable  from 
the  peculiar  marking  of  the  stratification  by  broad  bands  of  various 
colors,  which  extend  for  miles  and  maintain  an  almost  perfect  parallel- 
ism. The  face  of  this  mountain  is  formed  in  regular  stops  or  terraces, 
often  several  hundred  feet  in  height. 

The  valley  of  the  Gila  is  through  a  gravelly  mesa,  and  varies  in  width 
from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  several  miles.  I  have  seen  sections  through 
this  mesa  cut  by  the  water  up  near  the  mount<iius,  and  for  thirty  feet 
the  sand,  gravel,  and  rocks  were  arranged  in  regular  order,  the  gravel 
and  rocks  being  cemented  together,  so  that  the  walls  were  nearly  ver- 
tical. 

From  Florence,  where  I  first  struck  the  Gila,  the  road  to  Tucsou,  via 
the  Picacho,  was  taken.  The  so-called  Picacho  Pass  is  a  broad  opening 
between,  two  separate  ranges  of  volcanic  mountains,  having  no  relation 
to  each  other,  except  the  accidental  circumstance  of  having  their  axes 
in  nearly  the  same  line.  The  pass,  without  doubt,  is  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  the  mesa.  The  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain,  having 
no  foot-hills,  and  no  signs  are  visible  of  anything  like  a  connection  be- 
tween them  having  ever  existed.  The  well  at  the  station,  eight  miles 
from  the  Picacho,  is  nearly  200  feet  deep,  and  the  proprietor  informed 
me  that  the  water-vein  very  much  resembled  an  underground  river  of 
considerable  size..  As  this  is  near  the  old  line  marked  down  as  the  un- 
derground course  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  well,  by 
good  fortune,  has  struck  it. 

From  this  point  the  road  passes  over  a  vast  plain,  having  small  alkali 
flats  scattered  along  it,  until  reaching  the  Santa  Cruz  Biver,  which  it 
crosses  and  follows  to  Tucson.  The  hills  and  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
have  a  rugged,  volcanic  aspect,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  rise  abruptly 
from  the  plain,  with  no  foot-hills  of  any  importance. 

AGRICULTURAL,  LANDS. 

The  amount  of  agricultural  land  in  Owen's  River  Valley  is  limited  at 
present  by  the  facilities  for  irrigation.  In  consequence  of  the  river's 
course  being  in  soft  alkali  soil  through  the  middle  and  lowest  part  of 
the  valley,  its  bed  has  sunk  so  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  that 
its  waters  are  not  available  for  irrigation,  except  near  its  source.  The 
small  streams  that  rise  high  in  the  mountains,  and  flow  down  and  across 
the  valley,  are  thoroughly  utilized,  and  it  is  to  them  that  this  region 
owes  its  importance,  agriculturally  speaking.  Below  the  lake  the  val- 
ley is  a  barren  desert,  and,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  tliere  is  no 
land  available  for  cultivation. 

Passing  east,  the  same  general  character  obtains  until  the  Cotton- 
wood Springs  are  reached,  where  the  Indians  cultivate  a  few  acres,  raising 
pumpkins,  melons,  and  corn.  No  white  man  has  deemed  this  place  as 
affording  suflicient  prospects  of  success  to  justify  even  his  settling  then*, 
for  any  time.  Al>out  the  Vegas  Springs  two  ranches  have  been  located 
recently,  with  good  success  to  the  settlers.  Considerably  more  might 
be  taken  up  were  the  supply  of  water  more  extensive.  In  addition*  to 
what  was  under  cultivation  at  the  Vegas  ranch  in  1869,  about  80  acrei^ 
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may  be  mentioned  as  having  been  planted  during  the  last  year,  but  the 
proprietors  state  that  the  supply  of  water  would  be  insufficient  for  any 
more.  Peach-trees  have  been  started  here  and  are  stated  to  produce 
finely. 

The  amount  of  land  available  on  the  Muddy  and  Virgin  Rivers  has 
already  been  estimated  by  yourself,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  consider-- 
able  deduction  for  the  extent  actually  under  cultivation  at  present  should 
be  made,  since  the  Mormons,  who  were  compelled  to  utilize  every  foot 
of  ground  that  could  be  irrigated  to  support  their  surplus  population, 
have  abandoned  the  country. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Saint  George  there  are  about  2,000  acres  under 
cultivation,  all  that  can  be  irrigated,  in  fact.  A  project  was  started, 
some  years  ago,  to  change  the  course  of  the  Virgin  Kiver,  and  by  car- 
rying it,  with  a  slight  fall,  higher  up  toward  the  table-lands,  open  up  a 
vast  extent' of  country  which,  except  in  certain  seasons,  is  only  useful 
on  account  of  the  scanty  pasturage  it  affords.  This  scheme  was 
baulked,  after  a  vast  expense  had  been  incurred,  by  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  tunneling  through  a  small  range  of  mountains.  The  grand 
ditch  was  to  start  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  Saint  George,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  have  increased  by  ten-fold  the  amount  of  country  now 
under  cultivation. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  small,  scattering  towns  near  Saint 
George,  but  I  am  unable  to  state  aught  with  regard  to  their  facilities 
for  agi'iculture  5  only  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  included  in 
the  above  estimate. 

From  Saint  George  to  Chino  Valley,  north  of  Prescott,  only  a  few 
Indian  farms  were  seen;  those  may  consist  of  from  twenty  to  two  hun- 
dred hills  of  corn,  a  few  pumpkin-vines,  melons,  and  squashes;  they  do 
not,  as  a  general  thing,  average  much  more,  and  what  they  do  produce 
is,  for  the  most  part,  eaten  before  reaching  maturity. 

Chino  Valley  has  about  3,000  or  4,000  acres  extending  to  near  Pres- 
cott, and  the  principal  product  is  corn;  potatoes  and  onions  are  raised 
to  some  extent. 

The  next  arable  land  met  with  was  in  the  Agua  Fria  Valley,  the 
principal  ranch  being  that  of  Mr.  Bowers.  I  should  judge  that  from 
1,500  to  2,000  acres  are  here  cultivated.  Corn  is  mainly  the  staple 
product. 

The  Gila  bottom  can  be  cultivated  throughout  when  the  supply  of 
water  obtainable  from  the  river  is  sufficiently  great.  A  broad  strip  on 
ea<;h  side  of  the  river  has  been  taken  up  by  farmers,  and  from  three 
miles  above  Florence  to  Maricopa  Wells  the  country  is  being  utilized; 
the  principal  i)roduct  now  is  barley,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
amount  required  at  the  various  military  posts  throughout  the  country. 
At  the  Pima  villages  (Indian  reservation)  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wheat  is  annually  produced.  At  Gila  Bend  a  large  irrigation  ditch, 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  is  being  taken  out,  and,  when  completed, 
will  open  up  a  large  tract  of  valuable  land.  At  Phoenix,  on  the  Salt 
River,  about  10,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  here  companies 
Lave  Deen  formed  to  construct  proper  ditch'bs,  &c.  The  lands  along 
the  rivers  produce  very  large  crops  of  barley;  and  the  markets  are 
generally  good. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  this  region  was  formerly  cultivated  by  a  race  which 
lias  entirely  disappeared  from  the  country.  This  is  shown  by  the  ruins 
of  vast  acequias.  located,  in  some  instances,  where  farmers  of  the 
present  day  have  never  thought  of  going.  At  Phoenix,  where  the  irri- 
gation ditches  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale  for  modern  enterprise,  I 
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have  seen  the  ruins  ot  a  vast  canal  three  or  four  miles  outside  of  any 
that  have  yet  been  attempted  in  this  vicinity.  A  project  is  on  foot, 
however,  to  open  up  the  old  aceqnia,  and  when  this  is  done  a  large  ex 
tent  of  country  will  be  opened  up,  giving  ample  security  for  success  to 
many  more  settlers. 

Growths  of  mesquit  have  sprung  up  since  the  former  inhabitants 
left  this  country,  in  some  places  forming  impenetrable  barriers  for  miles 
along  the  rivers;  these  having  be"en  cleared  away,  the  ground,  in  all 
cases,  is  found  prepared  for  irrigation,  perfectly  smooth,  with  the  slopes 
properl^^  arranged. 

With  regard  to  the  available  land  about  Tucson  I  can  state  nothing, 
as  my  stay  there  was  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  my  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining information  on  that  subject  consequently  limited. 

GRAZING  LANDS. 

The  grass  found  in  Owen's  Eiver  Valley  is  either  that  which  grows  in 
the  bottom-lands  or  the  scattered  growth  found  in  the  foot-hills  and 
mountains.  The  grass  on  bottom-lands  that  have  been  cultivated  is  of 
very  fair  quality,  but  generally  is  of  an  alkaline  character,  on  account 
of  the  alkali  matter  in  the  soil.  The  bunch-grass  in  the  mountains  is 
admirably  adapted  to  animals  getting  but  little  or  no  grain. 

On  the  route  traveled  by  myself  through  Southern  California  but 
little  grazing  was  met  with  until  near  Ivanpah  and  Cottonwood  Springs. 
Here  there  are  vast  tracts  covered  with  sand  and  bunch-grass ;  &loug 
the  Muddy,  particularly  near  West  Point,  there  is  a  fine  opportunity  for 
an  enterprising  stock-raiser. 

About  Saint  George  there  is  but  little  grass,  but  at  the  head  of  the 
Grand  Wash  ample  range  for  a  large  number  of  animals  exists. 

The  Colorado  plateau,  particularly  that  portion  over  which  my  route 
extended,  is  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  nutritious  grasses,  and  in  time, 
when  the  Indians  are  sufficiently  subdued  to  permit  of  it,  this  whole 
country  will  afford  a«  fine  facilities  for  raising  stock  as  any  country  I 
have  ever  visited  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  supply  of  water  is  sufi&cient 
for  vast  herds,  and  not  being  scattered  as  in  some  localities,  the  stock 
eould  be  easily  managed. 

The  whole  country  along  my  route  of  travel,  from  Prescott  to  Camp 
Pinal,  was  through  grassy  uplands  of  vast  extent.  What  grass  is  found 
upon  the  mesas  bordering  the  Gila  bottom  is  very  excellent  in  quality 
and  stock  thrive  well  upon  it.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  the  stock  is 
rarely  driven  from  the  lowlands  in  consequence  of  the  danger  appre- 
hended from  the  sudden  raids  of  Indians  who  watch  the  herds  from 
the  mountains  and  drive  them  off  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  Pursuit 
generally  avails  little,  and  the  only  satisfaction  the  owners  usually  have 
is  that  caused  by  finding  the  remains  of  an  extensive  feast  that  has 
been  served  up  at  their  expense. 

WOOD-LANDS. 

The  valleys  of  Southern  California  and  Nevada  sustain  only  a  scanty 
growth  of  greasewood,  and  in  some  localities  sage-brush.  Generally, 
however,  in  the  Sierras  and  the  more  elevated  mountains  white-pine  and 
scrub-cedar  are  found.  This  obtains  in  the  Clarke  Mountains  at  Ivanpak, 
and  in  the  Spring  Mountains  at  Potosi,  and  to  the  north. 

In  the  mountains  about  Saint  George  considerable  pine  is  found,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Wash  a  dense  growth  of  cedar. 
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The  Colorado  plateau  is  densely  wooded  in  some  localities.  Near  the 
-western  limit  thickets  of  scrub-cedar  and  some  pine  are  found.  The 
Black  Forest,  mentioned  by  Lieutenant  Ives,  is  a  dense  growth  of  juniper. 

!N^ear  Bill  Williams'  Mountain  the  timber  is  principally  pine  with  a 
few  scrub-oaks.  Along  the  road  from  Camp  Yerde  to  Camp  Apache, 
especially  near  the  ed^e  of  the  Colorado  plateau,  heavy  growths  of  pine 
and  juniper  are  met  with. 

Camp  Apache  is  in  a  heavily  wooded  district.  The  MogoUon  Mount- 
ains and  the  country  near  the  east  and  west  forks  of  White  Mountain 
Hiver  are  covered  with  pine  and  juniper.  The  Natanes  mesa  is  also  well 
wooded,  and  the  Pinal  Mountains,  farther  south;  the  creek  of  that 
name  is  bordered  with  cottonwoods,  and  near  its  source  a  few  oaks  are 
found,  and  generally  the  mountain  country  north  of  the  site  of  Camp 
Pinal  is  more  or  less  heavily  wooded  with  pine  and  juniper. 

In  the  country  to  the  south  and  along  the  Gila,  cottonwoods  are  found 
near  the  river,  while  mesquit  and  palo  verde  grow  farther  back,  on  the 
edge  of  the  mesa ;  beyond  this  only  stray  mesquit  and  greasewood  are 
noticed,  and  an  occasional  palo  verde. 

MINERAL  LANDS  AND  ^^INES. 

The  principal  mines  along  the  route  were  those  in  the  Slate  Kange 
district  and  the  Johnson  district,  Ivanpah,  the  mines  on  Lynx  Creek, 
near  Prescott,  and  the  mines  in  the  Black  Hills,  near  Camp  Yerde. 

The  Slate  Bange  mines  are  so  named  from  the  mountains  in  which 
they  are  situated ;  they  have  been  deserted  for  several  years  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  company  working  them.  The  principal  and 
best  yielding  are  the  black  ores,  known  as  stromeyerite  and  stedefeldtite ; 
the  ledges  are  narrow  and  between  slate  walls.  One  tunnel  had  been 
run  500  feet,  but  failed  to  reach  the  ledge  at  that  distance.  Machinery 
for  milling  gold-ore,  found  near,  have  been  erected,  but  the  results  ob- 
tained were  not  remunerative,  and,  the  funds  of  the  company  being 
soon  exhausted,  the  whole  district  was  abandoned.  Some  of  the  former 
owners  now  state  that  if  the  amount  expended  in  working  low-grade 
gold-rock  had  been  applied  properly  to  the  development  of  the  silver 
leads  the  result  would  have  been  different.  With  regard  to  this  I  can- 
not give  an  opinion,  as  the  imperfect  knowledge  acquired  by  me  of  the 
locality  of  these  mines  was  insuflScient  to  enable  me  to  find  them. 

TheJohnson  district  is  near  Desert  Springs,  and  all  the  leads  discov- 
ered are  composed  of  lead  and  copper.  Nothing  has  been  done  toward 
developing  the  district ;  no  assays  have  been  made,  and  the  mines  are 
not  valued  very  highly.  Several  specimens  were  obtained  and  have 
been  added  *to  your  collection. 

The  Ivanpah  mines  having  been  visited  and  examined  by  yourself,  no 
report  from  me  is  necessary. 

The  mines  near  Prescott,  on  Lynx  Creek,  are  worked  only  for  free 
gold.  But  little  has  been  done  here  except  to  prospect  in  a  rude  man- 
ner. The  old  Mexican  arrastra  is  used,  and  with  it  the  ore  yields  from 
$20  to  $45  per  ton.  Some  of  the  shafts  are  down  25  feet  and  show  well- 
defined  walls  nearly  vertical. 

The  vein-matter  is  very  much  disintegrated,  most  of  it  crumbling 
easily  in  the  hand  with  a  slight  pressure.  Assays  have  been  made  sev- 
eral times  by  assayers  at  Prescott,  but  their  results  were  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  they  were  not  given.  The  whole  bed  of  the  creek  has  been  dug 
over,  and  in  some  places  quite  rich  deposits  of  placer  gold  have  been 
found.    The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the  placer  diggings  have  all  been 
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worked  over  once,  probably  by  the  race  of  beings  the  record  of  whose 
existence  consists  now  only  in  the  curious  ruins  occasionally  found  and 
the  fragments  of  pottery  scattered  over  the  country. 

At  present  but  very  little  is  being  done  here  5  a  few  prospectors  who 
are  able  to  obtain  sufficient  water  are  taking  out  a  little  gold,  but  only 
enough  to  purchase  supplies  with  which  to  live.  The  Indians  have 
killed  several  miners,  and  small  parties  are  consequently  deterred  from 
locating  here.  Nearly  all  the  creeks  and  ravines  near  Lynx  Creek 
show  gold  in  small  quantities,  not  enough,  however,  to  causeany  exten- 
sive operations  to  be  inaugurated ;  and  the  few  mills  that  have  been 
started  are  now  deserted  and  have  been  for  some  time.  With  improved 
methods  of  working  these  deposits  they  may  in  time  be  made  to  pay, 
but  the  supply  of  water  is  limited,. and  this  will  always  prove  a  great 
drawback  to  anything  like  extensive  operations. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Dr.  Hoffman  accompanied  my  party  as  naturalist  from  the  crossing 
of  the  river  to  the  termination  of  the  iield-work  at  Tucson.  Throughout 
the  season  Mr.  Bischoft'  was  collector  in  natural  history.  The  specimens 
obtained  by  him  are  very  extensive,  comprising  many  that  are  new. 

GEOLoav. 

From  Camp  Independence  to  Cottonwoods,  and  from  Truxton  Springs 
to  Prescott,  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  chief  geologist,  accompanied  my  party 
as  geologist.  Mr.  Marvine  had  charge  of  this  department  from  Pres- 
cott to  Tucson.  The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  will,  I  understand,  be 
given  you. 

METEOROLOGY. 

At  all  rendezvous  camps  hourly  observations  were  taken,  as  follows : 
Barometric  readings,  using  cistern  and  aneroid  barometers ;  wet  and 
dry  bulb  thermometric  readings  were  also  taken ;  the  direction  of  the 
wind  was  also  observed,  and  its  force  as  determined  with  an  anemometer. 
The  general  record  also  included  the  character  and  amount  of  clouds, 
time  of  beginning  and  ending  of  rain  and  snow  storms,  and  the  amount 
of  fall.  Also  such  phenomena  as  would  be  included  under  the  general 
head  of  meteorological  data. 

At  ordinary  camps,  observations  were  taken  at  7  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.,  and 
9  p.  m.,  or  where  the  time  of  going  into  or  breaking  camp,  was  such  as 
to  render  this  impossible,  observations  were  taken  upon  arriving  and 
upon  leaving,  and  the  hours  noted.  Observations  were  taken  while  on 
the  march  at  the  topographical  stations  with  an  aneroid,  carefully  com- 
pared with  a  cistern  barometer. 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION,  ROUTES  FOR  ROADS,  ETC. 

The  road  from  Independence  to  Desert  Wells  is  the  regular  stage- 
route  from  Los  Angeles  to  Owen's  Kiver  Valley.  The  one  from  Visalia 
to  Ivanpah  is  one  over  which  but  very  little  travel  has  ever  passed. 

Burnt  Rock  Caiion  will  have  to  be  very  much  improved  by  lessening 
the  grade,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  blasting  out  the  solid 
rock,  before  heavily-loaded  wagons  can  attempt  this  route  with  any 
prospect  of  being  able  to  get  through. 

The  bottom  of  the  Amargosa  is  impassable  except  after  the  hot 
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weather  has  dried  up  the  soft  alkali  mud;  this  limits  the  availability  of 
this  route  to  a  very  few  months  in  the  year.  At  other  times  the  trail 
through  the  sand-hills  to  the  south  would  be  the  only  course  that  could 
be  taken.  From  this  point  to  Ivanpah,  the  heavy  sand  in  places  will 
always  be  a  great  drawback,  but  need  not  be  considered  as  closing  the 
route.  Nearly  every  road  in  Southern  California  and  Nevada  maj'  be 
described  as  very  good  or  very  bad ;  the  former  obtains  when  traversing 
the  gravel  mesas,  and  the  latter  when  following  up  the  sandy  washes  or 
in  crossing,  in  wet  weather,  the  numerous  alkali  flats  in  this  region.  The 
road  from  the  Cottonwoods  to  Saint  George  is  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  freight  that  has  been  transported  over  the  old 
Suit  Lake  road,  from  Los  Angeles  to  interior  Utah,  is  suflicient  proof 
of  the  availability  of  this  route. 

To  establish  a  road  from  Saint  George  south  to  the  U te  crossing  for 
heavy  wagons  would  require  considerable  labor ;  first,  in  getting  over  the 
mountains  just  south  of  the  Virgin  where  the  grades  are  remarkably 
steep  and  rocky  ;  and  again  to  get  out  of  the  Grand  Wash  and  into  the 
smaller  one  which  reaches  the  river  two  miles  below  the  LTte  crossing. 
The  road,  to  be  available,  would  have  to  leave  the  Grand  Wash,  as  at 
its  mouth  the  landing  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river  is  not  practicable. 

From  the  river  to  Truxtou  Springs  there  would  be  but  little  difficulty 
encountered,  and  that  only  in  ascending  the  plateau  beyond  Tin-nakah 
Springs,  and  in  descending  the  mountains  into  the  wash  leading  into 
Truxton.  From  here  a  regular  road  leads  down  to  the  south,  striking 
the  Mohave  and  Prescott  road  near  the  Cottonwoods,  five  miles  west  of 
old  Camp  Willow  Grove. 

The  route  from  Yerde  to  Camp  Ai)ache  is  traveled  at  all  times  except 
when  blocked  by  the  snow  in  winter. 

During  the  rainy  season  the  Malpais  region  from  Beaver  Creek  over 
the  mountains  is  very  heavy,  and  only  lightly-loaded  teams  can  get 
through  without  encountering  considerable  difficulty. 

There  has  been  no  feasible  route  found  from  Camp  Apache  to  Tucson 
via  Camp  Pinal,  except  for  pack-trains. 

INDIANS. 

After  leaving  Owen's  River  Valley  no  Indians  were  seen  until  Ivan- 
pah was  reached;  her^  there  are  quite  a  number,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
are  employed  by  the  miners  to  carry  water  to  the  mines.  This  idea  of 
labor  is  not  applicable  to  the  men,  as  they  as  a  general  thing  are  per- 
fectly contented  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  their  squaws ;  some 
few/however,  who  have  been  for  a  long  time  with  the  whites,  work  at 
times,  but  it  is  safe  to  state  only  when  compelled  by  hunger.  They 
belong  to  the  tribe  of  Pi-Utes,  or  Pah-Utes,  as  do  also  the  Indians  at 
Cottonwood  Springs,  Vegas,  along  the  Muddy,  and  at  Saint  George.  At 
present  those  at  Ivanpah  are  perfectly  harmless,  but  only  from  realizing 
the  superiority  of  the  whites  over  them.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  min- 
ing camp  was  occupied  by  only  a  few  men,  the  majority  having  gone  to 
Visalia  and  Los  Angeles  for  provisions,  they  entered  the  town  and  com- 
pelled the  few  people  left  behind  to  cook  for  them  what  little  in  the  way 
of  provisions  was  left.  Fortunately  the  wagons  arrived  w^hile  this  was 
going  on,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  off;  they  returned  in  a  few  days, 
however,  and  asked  for  food.  At  the  time  I  passed  through  I  should 
judge  there  were  nearly  one  hundred  in  all  encamped  about  Ivanpah. 

At  Cottonwood  Springs  and  at  Las  Vegas  there  are  quite  a  large  num- 
ber, who  move  backward  and  forward  between  the  two  places,  according 
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to  their  fancy.  They  have  small  farms  or  gardens,  and  besides  the  corn, 
pumpkins,  melons,  &c.,  raised  by  themselves,  obtain  scanty  supplies 
from  the  Vegas  ranches  for  what  little  work  they  do.  Occasionally  they 
commit  some  depredation,  but  the  prompt  and  severe  punishment  they 
always  receive  from  the  whites,  when  found  out,  as  a  general  thing  keeps 
them  quiet.  I  should  estimate  that  these  met  with  at  Cottonwood 
Springs  and  Las  Vegas  would  number  about  two  hundred.  They  lead 
a  life  of  perfect  indolence,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  seem  to  prefer 
their  present  precarious  mode  of  living  to  one  tlie  security  of  which 
must  depend  upon  their  own  exertions  and  labors. 

But  little  change  has  taken  pla<!te  among  the  Indians  along  the  Muddy, 
except  that,  not  feeling  the  restraint  formerly  put  upon  theni  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Mormons,  they  are  now  extremely  impudent  and  bold.  They 
are  great  beggars,  and  on  several  occasions  strongly  hinted  their  inten- 
tions of  taking  what  they  wanted  if  theirdemands  were  not  complied  with  ; 
this,  however,  was  never  attempted,  and  I  think  it  only  requires  the 
presence  of  five  or  six  determined  men  to  keep  them  at  a  respectful 
distance.  They  are  well  supplied,  and  the  facilities  aflForded  them  for 
raising  grain  are  not  equaled  by  those  of  any  other  band  in  this  portion 
of  Nevada. 

The  Indians  at  Saint  George  are  quiet  and  peaceable,  many  of  them 
working  regularly  for  the  Mormons.  Long  and  continued  association 
with  the  whites  has  accomplished  this  perfect  change  in  their  character. 
It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  converts  had  generally  been  raised 
from  infancy  away  from  immediate  contact  with  their  own  people. 
]$Iany  of  the  Indians  referred  to  have  horses  and  ponies,  and  all  are 
usually  well  clothed. 

At  Tin-na-kah  Spring  a  deserted  rancheria  with  a  small  garden  was 
seen,  but  no  Indians  were  met  until  Caiion  Springs  were  reached ;  these 
belonged  to  the  Hualapais  tribe,  and  seemed  very  much  frightened  at 
seeing  us.  They  had  all  left  their  rancherias  when  we  came  up,  and 
were  out  in  the  hills;  they  came  in  after  awhile  and  began  begging. 
Between  Tin-na-kah  and  the  crossing  of  New  River,  several  broad,  well- 
beaten  trails  w^ere  seen,  all  seeming  to  converge  toward  some  point  on 
New  River,  near  the  Colorado.  I  afterward  learned  that  this  locality 
was  formerly  a  great  hiding-place  for  the  Hualapais,  when  hard  pushed 
durin^  the  war  which  resulted  in  their  being  partially  brought  to  terms,, 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  many  of  them  now  submit  to  receiving  from 
the  Government,  as  gifts,  that  which  they  formerly  insisted  upon  taking 
in  their  own  way. 

The  Hualapais  at  Truxton  Springs  are  not  so  wild  as  those  seen  at 
Caiion  Springs.  They  nearly  all  are  fed  at  Beale  Springs  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  are  consequently  more  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  white 
men.  I  can  give  no  estimate  of  their  number,  as  they  were  coming  and 
going  all  the  time  we  were  there. 

To  the  east,  in  the  vicinity  of  Diamond  Creek,  a  small  band  was  met 
with,  known  as  the  Seviches.  They  are  a  finely  developed  race,  bold 
and  warlike,  and  regard  the  approach  of  the  white  man  into  their  terri- 
tory with  jealous  distrust.  They  always  left  their  rancherias  as  we 
approached  and  hid  themselves  in  the  hills ;  they  would  afterward  come 
suddenly  into  camp,  and,  although  manifesting  a  seemingly  great  desire 
to  shake  hands  with  every  one,  would  evince  their  doubts  by  always 
asking  what  we  wanted,  coupling  with  this  question  a  rather  peremptory 
request  for  tobacco.  These  Indians  have  gardens  at  Peach  Spring  and 
at  the  head  of  Diamond  Creek.    Their  country  is  well  supplied  with 
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^ame,  and  they  all  appeared  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 
They  did  not  allow  the  squaws  to  come  in  sight  at  all. 

No  Indians  were  seen  again  until  reaching  Camp  Yerde,  although 
throughout  Chino  and  Agua  Fria  Valley  they  frequently  commit  depre- 
dations. The  ranchmen  always  take  their  rifles  with  them ;  and  it  is  a 
common  occurrence  for  herders  to  be  picked  off,  or  men  shot,  while  at 
work  in  the  fields.  The  Apache-Mohaves  roam  through  this  region,  and 
their  country  extends  east  to  the  mountains  beyond  the  Verde  River. 
At  the  post  of  that  name  several  hundred  were  being  fed.  Quite  a  large 
number  were  found  at  Beaver  Creek,  and  although  then  en  route  to  the 
post  to  get  their  five  days'  allowance,  showed  great  insolence  to  a  small 
advanced  guard  that  preceded  the  party.  1  have  since  learned  that  these 
Indians  have  all  left  the  reservation. 

At  Camp  Apache  nearly  twelve  hundred  were  being  fed,  and  seemed 
peaceable  and  well  contented.  Last  May,. however,  they  drove  off  the 
herds,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  away  from  the  post.  These  Indians 
belong  to  the  Coyotero,  or  White  Mountain  Apache  tribe,  and  have  com- 
mitted many  depredations  in  this  country,  and  even  as  far  south  as  the 
roads  leading  out  from  Tucson. 

The  next  tribe  to  the  south  are  the  Pinal  Apaches,  who  live  in  the 
country  about  the  Pinal  Mountains.    Kone  of  them  were  seen ;  they  are. 
very  wild  and  warlike,  refusing  to  go  upon  reservations  or  have  any 
communication  whatever  with  white  men.    Their  country  is  very  rough, 
and  scouting  parties  encounter  ^reat  difficulties  in  hunting  them. 

The  general  character  of  the  Apache  Indians  is  too  well  understood 
to  require  any  further  mention  from  me  than  that  my  experience  in  their 
country  leads  me  to  conclude  that  their  bloodthirsty  nature  has  not 
been  overdrawn.  In  time,  perhaps,  civilizing  influences  might  render 
them  less  wild  and  barbarous  than  they  now  are ;  but  this  change  I  do 
not  consider  as  likely  to  happen  except  in  the  case  of  those  taken  at  an 
early  age  from  their  own  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  different 
assistants  who  were  with  me  for  their  co-operation  and  valuable  aid  in 
bringing  the  labors  of  the  season  to  so  successful  a  termination. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DANIEL  W.  LOCKWOOD, 
First  Lieutenant  of  Engineers, 

Lieutenant  CtEO.  M.  Wheeler, 

Corps  of  Engineers, 


APPENDIX  B. 

Report  of  Second  Lieutenant  D,  A.  Lyle^  Second  United  States  Artillery 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 
Explorations  in  Nevada  and  Arizona, 

Washington^  D.  C,  March  5, 1872. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  instructions,  dated  February 

15, 1872, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  preliminary  report  r 

I  assumed  command  of  the  escort,  a  detachment  of  twenty-five  men 

from  Troop  I,  Third  United  States  Cavalry,  and  also  of  main  party  No. 

2  of  the  expedition,  by  virtue  of  the  following  orders: 
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Special  Field.  Orders  )  United  States  Engineer  Office, 

No.  10.— Extract.     ^  Explorations  in  Nevada  and  Arizona, 

Camp  near  Belmont,  Nevada,  June  2IJ,  1871. 

I.  Second  Lieutenant  D.  A.  Lyle,  Second  United  States  Artillery,  having  reported  in 
obedieuce  to  paragraph  I,  Special  Orders  No.  98,  Headquarters  Military  Division  of 
the  Pacific,  is  hereby  placed  in  command  of  the  escort,  aud,  until  the  arrival  of  First 
Lieutenant  D.  W.  Lockwood,  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  charge  of  party  No.  2  of  the 
exploration. 

GEO.  M.  WHEELER, 
First  Lieutenant,  United  States  Engineers,  Commanding  Erpedition, 

Special  Field  Ordei"s  \  United  States  Engineer  Office, 

No.  10.  \  Explorations  in  Nevada  and  Arizona, 

Itendezvona  Camp  near  Belmont,  Xevada^  July  2,  1871. 
Main  party  No.  2  of  the  exploration,  under  command  of  Second  Lieutenant  D.  A. 
Lyle,  Second  United  States  Artillery,  will  proceed  at  daylight  to-morrow  (Monday) 
morning,  en  route  to  Ccimp  Indepe'ndence,  California,  oh  the  trunk-line  selected  from 
this  point  to  the  rendezvous  camp  at  the  above-named  station.    He  will  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  tlie  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  2?d  of 
March,  1871,  and  will,  in  all  resi>ect8,  adhere  thereto,  conducting  his  party  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  were  a  separate  expedition.    P^ifteen  days  will  be  allowed  to  reach  Camp 
Independence,  and  en  route  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  examinations  iu  the 
<:ontiguous  mining  districts. 
.    He  will  be  called  upon  for  a  report  of  his  trip. 
By  command  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler. 

D.  A.  LYLE, 
Second  Lieutenant^  Sveond  Artillery,  Adjutant  of  the  Expedition, 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July,  I  left  the  rendezvous 
camp  in  Meadow  Creek  Canon,  north  of  Belmont,  Nevada,  and  set  out 
upon  the  march 

FROM  BELMONT,  NEVADA,  TO  CAMP  INDEPENDENCE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Following  down  Meadow  Creek  Caiion  for  several  miles  we  struck 
the  stage-road  from  Austin  to  Belmont;  thence  crossing  the  Toquima 
Range  and  Ralston  Valley,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  we  encamped 
at  Cedar  Springs  (Baxter's  Station)  on  west  side  of  valley,  having 
marched  thirty  and  a  quarter  miles.  Here  we  found  plenty  of  wood 
and  good  water,  but  very  little  grass. 

Ralston  Valley  is  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  wide,  a  sandy,  gravelly, 
stony  desert,  with  no  vegetation  except  wild  sage.  At  this  point  a 
wagon-road  comes  in  from  the  southeast  from  Reveille. 
.  The  next  day  made  a  short  march  of  eleven  miles  to  Indian  Springs, 
(San  Antonio,)  in  Big  Smoky  Valley.  Here  we  found  plenty  of  water, 
slightly  brackish,  little  grass,  and  no  wood  except  sage-brush.  The 
route  to  this  point  was  upon  a  wagon-road,  from  Belmont  to  San  Anto- 
nio and  Fish  Lake  Valley,  ^he  road  from  Cedar  Springs  lies  over  a  low 
range,  through  an  excellent  pass,  bordered  with  plenty  of  nut-pine 
and  cedar,  but  no  grass  or  water.  There  are  two  quartz-mills  at  this 
point,  both  lying  idle;  some  arable  land,  but  natural  faeilities  for  irri- 
gation are  limited.  If  irrigated  the  soil  would  be  productive.  Jack 
rabbits  and  mountain  quail  the  only  game  seen. 

My  orders  being  discretionary  with  regard  to  everything  except  time 
and  general  direction  of  line,  I  concluded  to  detach  at  this  point  a  small 
topograpliical  party,  consisting  of  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  J.  Hoflf- 
man.  United  States  Army,  in  charge,  one  topographer,  two  civilian  assist- 
ants, with  a  packer,  guide,  and  soldier,  to  visit  San  Antonio  mining  dis- 
trict, and  follow  down  the  west  side  of  the  San  Antonio  Range,  pushing 
their  investigations  to  the  east  and  southeast,  and  passing  to  the  east 
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of  Lone  Mountains  to  Montezuma;  then  crossing  the  mountains,  after 
visiting  the  Montezuma  mines  and  entering  Clayton  Valley,  this  party 
was  to  join  the  main  party  at  Silver  Peak,  while  myself  with  the  latter 
party  crossed  the  Smoky  Valley  Desert  to  the  west  and  southwest  of 
Lone  Mountains,  via  Desert  Wells,  where,  instead  of  crossing  the  low 
summit  of  the  Toyabe  Range  to  the  westward  into  Fish  Lake  Valley,  as 
l)reviously  intended,  we  would  move  southeasterly  into  Clayton  Valley 
to  Silver  Peak,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  junction  of  the  detached  side 
partj',  presuming  that  the  topographical  and  physical  results  would  be 
more  fertile  on  this  line  than  they  could  possibly  be  by  crossing  directly 
into  Fish  Lake  Valley  to  the  north  of  Red  Mountains.  This  presump- 
tion was  fully  sustained  by  subsequent  results. 

On  the  5th  the  main  party  crossed  this  desert,  i:eaching  Desert  Wells 
at  5  p.  m.,  having  made  thirty-two  miles,  very  hot  and  dusty,  both 
men  and  animals  suffering  severelj-  from  thirst,  the  result  of  drinking 
brackish  water  at  Indian  SpringvS.  Here  we  found  three  springs  filled 
with  slimy  mud,  from  Avhich  we  could  get  no  water.  About  half  a  mile 
to  the  northeast  was  a  large  hole  containing  a  few  gallons  of  water. 

We  concluded  to  bivouac  here  for  a  few  hours  to  rest  and  feed 
the  animals  preparatory  to  making  a  night  march  to  Silver  Peak, 
twenty-five  miles  distant.  By  dint  of  considerable  digging,  at  which 
we  all  took  turns,  we  procured  enough  water  to  supply  our  wants  and 
those  of  the  animals  partially,  though  it  was  very  brackish  and  alkaline. 

The  country  traversed  this  day  was  a  sandy  desert,  covered  with  wild 
sage,  and  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  interspersed  with  hard, 
white  alkali  flats,  destitute  of  vegetation.  Jack  rabbits,  lizards,  and 
beetles  were  the  only  specimens  of  animated  nature  seen.  Owing  to  the 
cloudiness  of  the  weather  and  the  darkness  it  was  not  until  2  o'clock  a.  m. 
that  we  resumed  our  march  to  the  southeast,  and  skirting  for  several 
miles  an  alkali  lake,  (dry,)  some  twelve  miles  long  and  from  one  to  six 
miles  wide,  we  passed  up  a  rocky  wash  and  crossed  a  low  ridge  or  divide 
connecting  Red  Mountain  Range  with  Lone  Mountains.  This  ridge  was 
composed  of  volcanic  remains — lava  flows,  extinct  volcanoes,  volcanic 
ashes,  scoria,  and  basalt;  native  sulphur  and  alum  being  also  met  with. 

Entering  Clayton  Valley  we  passed  a  very  perfect  volcanic  cone  of 
recent  date,  but  now  extinct,  and  striking  a  salt  marsh,  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  long  and  from  four  to  eight  miles  wide,  we  arrived  at  Silver  Peak. 
Here  is  a  cluster  of  saline  springs,  mostly  warm,  and  of  various  degrees 
of  saturation,  one  of  which  was  constantly  boiling;  the  waters  were  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  lime,  borax,  and  sulphur.  Another  very  remark- 
able spring  was  one  out  in  the  salt  marsh  about  half  a  mile,  which  was 
nearly  fresh,  and  the  water  quite  cold.  The  white  surface  of  this  marsh 
was  broken  by  two  or  three  rocky  buttes^  upon  which  trilobites  and 
other  fossils  were  found;  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  were 
shifting  sand-hills. 

Here  we  remained  till  the  8th  of  July,  recuperating  ourselves  and  ani- 
mals, awaiting  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Hoffman  and  party.  This  interval  was 
devoted  to  investigations  of  a  geographical,  geological,  and  mineralogi- 
cal  nature.  Astronomical  and  meteorological  observations  were  also 
made.  I  visited  the  mines  in  the  Silver  Peak  and  Red  Mountain  mining 
districts,  which  are  owned  by  the  Silver  Peak  hud  Red  Mountain  Gold 
and  Silver  Mining  Comi)any,  who  have  a  30  stamp  gokl-mill  at  this 
point.  For  the  details  regarding  these  mines  1  would  respectfully 
invite  your  attention  to  my  report  on  "Mines  and  mining  districts,'' 
appended  and  marked  A. 

Clayton  Valley  is  a  complete  interior  basin,  being  surrounded  on  all 
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sides  by  mountains.  It  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  long,  and  from 
eight  to  fift'een  miles  wide,  the  longer  axis  being  nearly  north  and  south. 
There  is  i)lenty  of  grass  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs,  but  poor  in  quality, 
and  no  wood  nearer  than  the  summit  of  the  main  ridge,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  mill. 

Upon  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  topographical  features  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  south  and  southeast  from  a  peak  near  our  camp,  and  foresee- 
ing that  the  farther  my  line  of  topography  extended  in  that  direction, 
toward  what  was  known  as  the  "head  of  the  Amargosa,"  the  position 
of  which  point  was  very  indefinite  and  mythical,  the  greater  would  be 
the  probability  of  my  forming  a  junction  with  your  line,  without  serious 
diflSculty  on  my  outward  march  from  Camp  Independence  to  meet  you 
subsequent  to  this  time. 

Dr.  Hoffman  and  party  having  arrived  on  the  8th,  the  next  day  I 
ordered  him  with  the  same  party  to  cross  Clayton  Valley  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction,  cross  the  Montezuma  Range  into  Alida  Valley,  moving 
south  and  southeasterly  down  that  valley  to  Gold  Mountain,  visiting  the 
mines  there,  and  swing  around  the  Palmetto  Mountains  to  the  west- 
ward, examining  those  mines,  and  thence  to  rejoin  me  in  Fish  Lake 
Valley. 

I  directed  the  chief  topographer,  Mr.  !Nell,  to  make  a  very  careful 
survey  of  the  country  thus  traversed,  to  fix  as  many  points  as  possible 
to  the  south  and  southeast  of  Gold  Mountain,  and  to  collect  every  item 
of  topographical  and  geographical  information  he  could  obtain  in  regard 
to  that  terra  incognita.  This  he  did  with  great  ability  and  judgment, 
and  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  The  knowledge  thus  obtained  was  after- 
ward of  the  greatest  service. 

On  the  10th  we  crossed  the  Red  Mountain  Range  to  the  north  of  Red 
Mountain  and  Silver  Peak,  the  two  most  noted  peaks  of  this  range,  and 
camped  at  Red  Mountain  Spring,  near  the  foot  of  the  former  peak,  on 
the  western  slope,  having  made  a  short  march  of  eleven  and  three- 
fourth  miles.  From  this  point  myself  and  a  small  party  made  the  ascent 
of  those  i>eaks  and  took  barometrical  observations.  The  assistant  topo- 
grapher, Mr.  Klett,  also  took  advantage  of  this  to  gain  an  extended 
view  of  the  country. 

The  next  day  the  party  moved  to  near  Fish  Lake,  a  small  body  of 
tepid  water,  a  few  rods  in  extent,  in  Fish  Lake  Valley,  a  distance  of 
nineteen  miles. 

There  is  pretty  good  grazing  in  the  Red  Mountain  Range,  and  plenty 
of  timber  for  fuel  on  the  mountain  ridge  and  western  foot-hills.  Abun- 
dance of  excellent  water  is  found  at  three  points  on  the  western  slope, 
at  Red  Mountain,  Mamie,  and  Cave  Springs.  It  is  said  that  Mamie 
Spring  has  only  been  running  about  two  years. 

Red  Mountain  is  of  volcanic  origin,  as  is  also  Silver  Peak.  These  two 
peaks  are  about  three  miles  apart  and  joined  by  a  sharp,  comb-like 
ridge.    The  western  foot-hills  are  of  sedimentary  origin. 

From  Fish  Lake  Valley  to  Camp  Independence  there  is  nothing  new 
of  topographical  importance,  as  our  route  lay  sensibly  along  an  area 
surveyed  by  Professor  Whitney  in  his  able  geological  survey  of  the 
State  of  California. 

At  Fish  Lake  Dr.  Hoffman  and  party  joined,  returning  from  Gold 
Mountain.  His  report  is  appended,  marked  C,  and  he  was  immediately 
detached  to  make  a  side  trip  to  the  northward  via  Columbus,  thence, 
crossing  the  White  Mountains  to  McBtide's  ranch,  he  was  to  follow 
down  Owen's  River  and  valley  to  the  rendezvous  camp  at  Camp  Inde- 
pendence examining  the  mines  and  mining  districts  on  his  route.  His 
report  of  this  trip  is  appended  hereto,  marked  D. 
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There  are  several  ranches  in  Fish  Lake  Valley;  haj^,  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes  being  produced  in  abundance.  Irrigation  is  necessary.  Near 
the  south  end  of  the  valley  is  Piper's  ranch,  the  most  important  one, 
perhaps,  in  the  valle}',  several  hundred  acres  being  under  cultivation, 
and  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  Cottonwood  Creek.  Quite  a  large  area 
could  be  rendered  productive  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  water  from  small 
creeks  Issuing  from  the  White  Mountains,  which  are  soon  lost  in  the 
sand.  A  goo<l  wagon-road  connects  Piper's  ranch  with  Palmetto,  and 
another  with  Deep  Spring  Valley. 

From  Fish  Lake  we  marched  to  Piper's  ranch,  twenty-two  miles, 
thence  crossing  a  low  range  through  a  good  pass,  and  passed  down  the 
eastern  side  of  De^p  Spring  Valley,  a  small  interior  basin  about  ten 
miles  long  by  four  or  five  miles  wide,  inclosed  by  two  spurs  of  the  White 
Mountains,  which  fork  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  and  join  again  at 
the  lower  end,  producing  this  unique  basin.  Three  small  lakes,  a  salt 
marsh,  and  several  springs,  some  of  the  latter  being  sulphur  springs, 
are  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley. 

Wyoming  Creek  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  northwest  and  running 
southeast  for  four  or  five  miles  ^nks  in  the  sand.  Plenty  of  water  and 
good  grass  at  lower  extremity  of  this  valley,  but  no  wood.  The  remain- 
der of  the  valley  is  covered  with  sage-brush,  growing  in  a  deep,  sandy 
soil. 

From  Deep  Spring  we  crossed  the  White  Mountains  into  Owen's  River 
Valley  through  a  very  good  natural  pass,  but  which,  at  two  points,  is 
impracticable  for  wagons.  A  wagon-road  is  being  constructed  from 
Owen's  River  up  the  western  slope,  which  will  descend  into  Deep  Spring 
Valley  by  a  caiion  to  the  north  of  the  one  by  which  we  ascended. 
Plenty  of  wood  for  fuel  on  and  near  the  summit.  Distance  to  Owen's 
River  about  twenty-two  miles. 

We  crossed  the  river  at  a  ford  above  and  near  Big  Pine  Creek,  which 
is  a  very  good  one  when  the  river  is  not  too  high.  There  are  several 
ranches  here  on  Big  Pine  Creek,  but  a  great  deal  more  land  could  be 
irrigated  and  reclaimed,  as  the  supply  of  water  in  this  creek  is  exceed- 
ingly abundant  and  excellent,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  fall. 

At  this  point  I  left  my  train  to  follow  me  on  next  day,  and  pushed  for- 
ward to  Camp  Independence,  about  twenty-eight  miles  distant,  where^it 
also  arrived  the  18th,  at  10.30  a.  m.  Here  I  immediately  established  an 
astronomical  and  meteorological  station,  and  placed  Mr.  Austin,  the 
astronomer,  in  charge.  Mr.  A.  R.  Marvine  reporting  here  to  me,  was 
assigned  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Austin,  as  previously  directed  by  you. 

FROM  CAMP  INDEPENDENCE  TO  GOLD  MOUNTAIN  AND  RETURN. 

Immediately  upon  my  arrival  at  Camp  Independence  I  fitted  out  a 
small  party  of  picked  men  and  carefully  selected  animals,  to  run  a 
reconnaissance  line  to  what  was  known  as  the  head  of  the  Amargosa. 
The  object  of  this  line  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  passage  could 
be  found  directly  to  the  eastward  over  the  sterile  deserts  and  mountains 
intervening  between  the  Amargosa  and  Owen's  Rivers  that  was  prac- 
ticable for  a  large  train  of  men  and  animals ;  to  procure  data  for  con- 
structing an  accurate  topographical  map  of  that  unknown  area ;  to  make 
collections  in  natural  history,  mineralogy,  and  geology ;  and,  lastly,  to 
form  a  junction,  if  possible,  with  your  line,  and,  if  a  practicable  route 
was  discovered,  to  lead  your  large  train  to  our  rendezvous  camp  in 
Owen's  Eiver  Valley.  This  party  consisted  of  one  topographer,  two 
civilian  assistants,  two  soldiers,  a  guide,  a  packer,  an  Indian,  and  my- 
self, with  four  pack-mules. 
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Before  startin^i:  I  could  ^et  no  definite  iufonnation  coiicerniiig  the 
country  to  be  traversed,  and  from  every  quarter  received  the  most  dis- 
couraging accounts  of  the  dangers  attending  such  a  trip  through  a 
country  entirely  dCvStitute  of  water,  as  far  as  known,  after  crossing  the 
Inyo  Range.  Not  deterred  by  these  unfavorable  reports,  I  was  enabled 
to  take  the  field  again*  within  three  days  after  my  arrival,  with  my  ani- 
mals reshod,  and  the  party  supplied  with  forage  and  rations. 

I  would  here  state  that  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Major  H.  C.  Egbert, 
captain  Twelfth  Infantry,  commanding  post  of  Camp  Independence,  and 
to  Lieutenant  W.  E.  Dove,  Twelfth  Infantry,  acting  assistant  quarter- 
master at  that  post,  for  their  prompt  and  energetic  co-operation,  by 
placing  all  the  resources  of  the  post  at  my  disposal,  and  lending  me 
their  earnest  assistance. 

About  noon,  July  21,  we  left  camp,  and  passing  through  the  town  of 
Independence,  crossed  Owen's  liiver  at  Bend  City,  (now  deserted,)  and 
ascended  the  mountains  through  Mazourka  Canon.  Fifteen  miles  up 
we  camped  at  an  excellent  spring ;  grass  and  wood  plenty.  !Next  day 
crossed  the  range  and  camped  in  a  deep,  rugged  canon  filled  with  blocks 
of  granite,' and  very  narrow,  which  we  called  Wheeler's  Caiion.  Here 
there  was  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  But  very  little  grass.  Below  us, 
and  to  the  southward,  lay  Salinas  Valley,  a  small  interior  basin,  about 
twelve  miles  long,  and  from  five  to  eight  miles  wide,  containing  salt- 
beds  near  its  southern  extremity.  Mr.  Hahn,  the  guide,  now  requested 
us  to  remain  in  camp  one  day  while  he  would  go  in  advance  and  see  if 
there  was  enough  water  for  the  party  at  Grape- Vine  Spring,  which,  he 
said,  was  about  thirty-five  or,  perhaps,  forty  miles  distant.  He  said  he 
knew  the  route,  and  was  i)Ositive  we  could  reach  that  point  in  one  day's 
march ;  but  when  questioned  iu  regard  to  the  locality  of  the  pass  in  the 
opposite  range,  he  gave  evasive  answers,  nor  could  he  give  any  definite 
information  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  country  to  be  traversed. 

From  several  previous  interviews  I  had  held  with  him  in  regard  to 
this  country,  I  had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  he  knew  the  country  or 
not;  these  doubts  were  now  painfully  confirmed.  Mr.  Hahn  asserted 
positively  that  he  could  go  to  Grape- Vine  and  return  the  same  night 
by  10  p.  in.  I  concluded  to  remain  in  camp  one  day  and  let  him  go  iu 
advance,  directing  him  to  be  back  by  2  a.  m.  the  morning  following,  but 
that  I  should  start  on  his  trail  at  5  a.  m.  whether  he  returned  or  not. 
1  ordered  Koehler  and  the  Indian,  "Sam,"  to  go  with  him  to  Grape- Vine 
Spring  and  remain  there,  making  collections  in  natural  history  till  I 
came  up. 

July  24,  at  5  a.  m.,  Hahn  not  returning,  I  set  out  upon  his  trail  to  the 
northeast,  hoping  to  meet  him.  This  trail  led  over  a  rocky,  volcanic 
divide,  separating  Salinas  from  Termination  Valley,  which  latter  was 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  long,  having  heavy  sand-hills,  over  which 
the  trail  led,  the  ro'iles  sinking  knee-deep  at  every  step.  The  day  was 
excessively  hot.  Tnt»  wind,  passing  over  the  heated  sand-hills,  came  in 
scorching  gusts,  rendering  our  sufferings  intense  and  our  thirst  almost 
intolerable,  while  the  incessant  glare  of  the  sun  upon  the  white  sand 
nearly  blinded  us  and  caused  great  pain  in  our  eyes  and  heads  after 
the  first  few  hours.  At  4  p.  m.  we  struck  the  sloi)e  leading  up  to  the 
foot-hills,  covered  with  sharp  rocks  and  jasper  fiinta.  By  5  p.  m.  we 
were  brought  to  a  ha'*  halfway  up  a  sharp  peak,  over  which  the  trail 
led,  by  the  mules  becoming  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed  farther. 
I  ascended  the  peak  alone  on  foot  to  get  a  view  of  the  country  beyond. 
Once  up,  I  saw  no  hope  of  getting  my  animals,  in  their  then  weak  and 
exhausted  state,  over  the  summit  at  this  point,  so  steep  and  rocky  were 
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the  mountains.  Beyond,  range  after  range  of  black  ridges,  their  wall- 
like sides  banded  with  white,  red,  and  yellow  strata,  reared  their  frown- 
ing crests,  and  seemed  to  interpose  an  impassable  barrier  to  farther 
progress.  I  returned  to  my  anxious  followers  and  we  descended  in 
silence  and  tried  two  or  three  caiions,  but,  after  penetrating  a  short  dis- 
tance in  each,  were  compelled  to  turn  back  by  vertical  w^alls  of  rock 
that  eflfectually  prevented  our  ascent.  Worn  out  and  almost  exhausted, 
we  bivouacked  on  the  heated,  flinty  surface  to  get  a  little  rest;  made 
some  coffee,  our  only  fuel  being  some  small  bushes,  and  ate  a  little  hard- 
tack. We  dared  not  eat  any  meat  for  fear  of  increasing  our  thirst.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mules  weakened  and  suc- 
cumbed to  fatigue  upon  this  day's  march.  We  saw  nothing  of  Hahn, 
and  1  concluded  that  he  had  found  the  country  worse  than  he  antici- 
pated, and  had,  no  doubt,  deserted  us ;  or,  thinking,  perhaps,  we  would 
not  attempt  to  follow  his  trail  with  pack-mules  over  such  a  country, 
had  gone  on  to  join  you.  Twenty-four  miles  were  made  this  day.  Most 
of  the  distance  we  had  to  march  on  foot,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  our 
animals.  The  soles  of  my  shoes  had  completely  worn  out,  and  the 
others  were  but  little  better  off.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  pair  of  slippers 
with  me,  which  protected  my  already  bleeding  and  lacerated  feet  a 
little  at  least. 

Next  morning  I  started  off*  to  southward  along  the  foot-hills,  to  make 
one  last  endeavor  to  find  a  pass  through  which  I  could  penetrate  this 
range  into  the  valley  I  knew  must  lie  beyond.  Happily  I  found  a 
caiion  which  bade  fair  to  lead  us  to  the  summit  without  serious  obstacle. 
This  we  called  Last  Hope  Caiion.  We  reached  the  summit  without  dif- 
ficulty, and  here  found  the  trails  of  the  three  animals  ridden  by  Koehler, 
Hahn,  and  the  Indian.  It  was  at  or  near  this  point  that  Koehler  after- 
ward told  me  he  had  last  seen  Hahn  about  8  p.  m.,  at  which  time  Hahn 
turned  and  left  him  without  saying  a  word,  and  that  he  called  to  him 
but  received  no  answer,  and  supposed  he  had  gone  back  to  meet  me. 
Halm  must  have  followed  after  Koehler  and  the  Indian  that  night,  for 
we  found  the  three  trails  lower  down  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  canon. 
This  trail  we  followed  eagerly  down  a  deep  caiion,  but  scarcely  had  we 
proceeded  half  a  mile  ere  we  came  upon  one  of  those  falls  of  tilted  slate 
which  so  often  impede  or  prevent  one's  progress  in  these  caiions.  With 
considerable  loss  of  time  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  arroyo  below  by 
climbing  a  bluff'  and  going  down  a  steep  incline  of  loose  rocks  and  soil, 
but  hardly  half  a  mile  more  had  been  traversed  before  w^e  came  upon 
another  fall,  about  30  feet  high.  This  barrier  appeared  at  first  sight  to 
be  impossible  to  surmount  with  our  loaded  pack-mules,  but  to  return 
was  hopeless,  for  the  mules  were  too  weak  to  climb  back  around  the 
fiirst  fall.  Our  situation  was  iiuleed  critical.  Here  we  drank  the  last 
drop  of  water  that  we  had  husbanded  carefully,  amounting  to  only  a  few 
swallows  each.  This  appeared  rather  to  increase  than  alleviate  our  burn- 
ing thirst.  The  party  looked  at  me  in  silence  till  I  gave  the  order  for  un- 
packing and  lowering  the  cargoes  with  lash-ropes  over  the  precipice. 
This  was  done  cheerfully  and  without  a  murmur.  With  much  labor, 
imtience,  and  coaxing  we  got  the  mules  to  clamber  up  the  cliffs  and 
slide  down  into  the  wash  below,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  animal. 

I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  admirable  courage  and  cheer- 
ful obedience  of  my  little  party  during  this  trying  day.  Feeling  little 
hope  of  meeting  with  water,  w^e  moved  silentlj'  down  for  several  miles, 
when  suddenly  a  cry  of  "  water"  was  heard  from  the  man  in  front,  who 
lio'^ted  to  a  small  green  patch  on  the  mountain- slope  to  the  northwest. 

At  the  mouth  of  this  canon — called  Break  Neck  Canon  by  the  men — 
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we  left  the  trail  of  the  men  who  had  preceded  us,  they  having  tamed  off 
to  the  right,  and  made  for  the  green  spot  over  a  perfect  net-work  of 
rocky  ravines.  The  surface  was  completely  covered  with  broken  vol- 
canic rocks  about  the  size  of  ordinary  cobble-stones.  About  sundowu 
we  reached  it,  and  found  water  sufficient  for  our  wants  by  digging. 
Oar  joy  at  this  discovery  knew  no  bounds.  This  we  christened  "  Last 
Chance  Spring."    Distance  made  from  last  camp,  nineteen  miles. 

The  next  day,  feeling  very  foot-sore  and  weak,  though  much  refreshed, 
we  started  across  the  upper  end  of  Death  Yalley,  traveling  over  a  grav- 
elly, sandy  desert  to  Gold  Mountain,  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  dis- 
tant, reaching  there  about  4  p.  m.  About  the  middle  of  the  valley  we 
crossed  a  mule-track  leading  north  toward  Tule  Oaiion ;  this  we  thought 
to  be  the  track  of  Hahn's  mule. 

At  Gold  Mountain,  finding  two  miners,  I  learned  from  them  that  I 
could  not  reach  the  Amargosa  in  less  than  three  days'  march,  owing  to  the 
worn-out  and  lame  condition  of  my  animals.  This  would  render  me  too 
late  to  meet  you  at  that  point  according  to  our  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment. I  prevailed  upon  Mr.  T.  J.  Shaw,  one  of  the  miners,  to  take  a 
fresh  mule  of  his  own  and  carry  a  message  to  you  the  next  night  He 
did  so,  and  returned  the  night  following,  bringing  back  your  answer, 
which  informed  me  of  the  critical  condition  of  your  party  in  regard  to 
provisions,  and  also  of  the  non-arrival  of  Hahn,  the  guide. 

This  latter  advice  led  me  to  suppose  that  he  had  deserted  us  to  our 
fate,  and  made  for  Tule  Canon,  where  there  was  water.  I  immediately 
sent  Mr.  Shaw  back  to  Grape- Vine  to  guide  your  train  to  PigeonSpring, 
via  Death  Valley  and  Tule  Cation,  while,  with  my  party,  I  started  for 
Fish  Lake  Valley  to  get  supplies,  and  returned  to  Pigeon  Spring,  which 
we  accomplished  by  6  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  having  been 
twenty  hours  in  the  saddle.  That  same  day  I  went  to  the  head  of 
Death  Valley  to  meet  the  train,  but  failing  to  make  it  out  on  the  desert, 
returned,  and  had  just  laid  down  to  obtain  a  little  rest  when  Mr.  Shaw 
arrived  with  a  note  from  Dr.  Cochrane,  who  was  in  charge,  saying  that 
they  had  arrived  in  a  very  exhausted  condition  at  Tule  Spring,  some 
eight  or  nine  miles  distant  I  immediately  saddled  up,  and  taking  some 
flour  and  barley  set  out  for  that  point,  reaching  there  at  2.30  a.  m. 

The  next  day  I  moved  your  train  over  the  mountains  to  Pigeon  Spring, 
where,  killing  a  beef,  and  having  plenty  of  wood,  grass,  and  water,  we 
enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest  and  the  first  hearty  meal  either  party  had 
had  for  several  days.  Thence,  by  easy  marches,  via  Piper's  ranch  and 
Deep  Spring  Valley,  I  reached  the  rendezvous  camp. 

FROM  CAMP  INDEPENDENCE  TO  COTTONWOOD  SPRINGS,  NEVADA. 

During  the  time  that  we  lay  in  Independence  I  was  engaged  in  fitting 
out  and  supplying  the  diflFereut  parties  with  subsistence  stores,  prepara- 
tory to  another  forward  movement,  and  in  duties  of  a  general  executive 
nature. 

August  12,  main  party  No.  1  left  this  camp  and  moved  south  through 
Independence  and  Lone  Pine,  crossing  Owen's  River  and  camping  near 
its  mouth  after  a  march  of  twenty  miles.  At  this  point  you  left  us,  and 
passing  via  Cerro  Gordo  were  going  to  run  a  reconnaissance  line  to  the 
north  of  mine,  and  then  join  me  in  the  Telescope  Range. 

Our  next  march  was  to  the  east  of  Owen's  Lake,  some  twelve  miles, 
to  a  point  below  Swansea ;  road  very  sandy ;  short  alkali  grass,  ver>' 
poor  in  quality ;  bad  water,  and  no  wood.  We  then  moved  southeast 
■to  near  Arab  Springs,  in  the  Coso  Range,  about  sixteen  miles.   Here  we 
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had  plenty  of  wood  and  grass,  but  very  little  water,  though  plenty  of 
water  was  found  at  a  large  spring,  five  miles  distant,  in  east  side  of 
range.  The  next  day  we  crossed  a  small,  broken,  desert  valley,  called 
Tortoise  Valley,  and  camped  twenty -five  miles  out,  near  Egan's  Falls,  in 
Darwin  Caiion ;  little  wood,  plenty  of  water,  but  no  grass  here.  Tlie 
spring  here  suddenly  rises  near  the  foot  of  a  high  bluff,  and  quite  a  little 
stream  issues  forth ;  running  a  short  distance,  it  is  precipitated  over 
several  cascades,  from  12  to  80  feet  high,  formed  by  slate  ledges.  The 
canon  at  this  point,  and  for  some  distance  below,  was  impracticable, 
being  only  a  narrow  gorge  cut  through  the  slate  by  the  water.  The 
formation  of  this  range  is  chiefly  granite,  slate,  and  volcanic  rocks,  with 
large  mineral  deposits  in  Granite  Mountains.  From  here  we  crossed  a 
high  mountain  by  a  steep  trail,  and,  passing  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Granite  Mountain,  we  regained  Darwin  Caiion,  and  following  it  down 
we  debouched  from  the  Tortoise  Range  into  Panamint  Desert,  a  sterile 
basin,  utterly  destitute  of  vegetation  except  a  few  thorny  shrubs.  This 
desert  for  some  miles  was  sandy.  Then  crossing  a  large  alkali  flat,  till 
near  the  eastern  side,  our  route  lay  over  low  volcanic  mesas  whose  sur- 
faces were  torn  up  and  washed  into  deep,  rocky  ravines  by  the  terrific 
water-spouts  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  section.  The  trail 
now  wa«  extremely  rough  and  rocky,  rendering  traveling  very  difficult; 
reaching  the  foot-hills  we  suddenly  changed  our  direction  from  southeast 
to  northeast,  and  proceeded  up  Rose  Canon  seven  or  eight  miles  to  Rose 
Springs,  about  five  miles  northwest  of  Telescope  Peak,  on  the  western 
slope  of  Telescope  Range,  where  we  camped.  The  weather  was  ex- 
tremely hot,  men  and  animals  suffering  greatly  from  thirst  and  fatigue. 

Panamint  Desert  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
from  eight  to  eighteen  miles  wide,  a  desolate  waste  of  sand,  gnavel, 
alkali  flats,  and  low  mesas,  with  shifting  sand-hills  near  northern 
extremity.  Horned  rattlesnakes  met  with  here.  Telescope  Range,  to  the 
eastward  from  where  we  entered  the  desert,  presented  that  peculiar 
banded  structure  of  bright  colors,  known  among  old  prospectors  as 
"  calico  ranges.'^ 

Town's  Pass  lay  to  the  north  of  our  camp.  At  Rose  Spring  we  had 
plenty  of  water,  and  near  the  head  of  the  caiion,  which  was  an  open 
plateau,  plenty  of  grass  and  wood.  Here  we  lay  for  a  few  days  to  send  a 
topographical  parly  to  the  top  of  Telescope  Peak,  and  pursuant  to  your 
verbal  instructions  I  dispatched  Mr.  Charles  King  to  Furnace  Creek,  on 
the  east  side  of  Death  Valley,  to  seek  a  pass  over  the  range  and  across 
that  valley,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  there.  This  he 
sacceeded  in  doing  with  great  judgment.  I  also  dispatched  Mr.  Egan, 
the  guide,  who  so  kindly  volunteered  to  lead  us  to  this  point,  with  two 
men  to  go  to  Cottonwood  Caiion,  some  distance  up  the  range,  there  to 
meet  and  conduct  you  to  my  camp. 

On  the  morning  of  Augrist  19  he  left  them  and  went  on  ahead  to  the 
northward,  up  the  west  side  of  Death  Valley,  to  find  that  caiion,  and, 
having  an  excellent  mule,  was  soon  out  of  sight.  They  followed  his  trail 
till  11  a.  m.,  and  found  their  mules  failing  so  fast  that  they  turned  back 
to  Marble  Spring,  a  place  they  had  passed  the  day  before.  After  much 
suffering  and  fatigue  they  regained  ray  camp.  As  Mr.  Egan  had 
appeared  quite  positive  in  his  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  point 
designated  to  meet  you,  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  he  had 
reached  the  camp  of  the  small  party  at  that  place ;  but  to  guard  against 
any  chances  of  his  failure  to  reach  that  point,  and  in  case  he  should 
return  to-  Marble  Spring,  I  sent  a  man  to  the  latter  place  with  a  note, 
advising  him  of  our  movement  (should  he  not  find  the  broad  trail  of  the 
S.  Ex.  65 6 
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main  party)  across  Death  Valley,  and  also  sent  rations  to  be  left  there 
for  him. 

Upon  this  day  you  rejoined  me  and  assumed  command  of  the  party. 
As  Mr.  Egan  could  not  have  reached  Cottonwood  before  you  left,  we 
concluded  that  he  had  joined  them  afterward.  I  had  no  apprehensions 
for  his  safety,  because  he  seemed  perfectly  conversant  with  the  country. 
However,  rations  and  a  note  were  left  for  him  at  Rose  Spring  in  case  he 
should  return  to  that  place.  Several  days  after,  when  the  side  party 
from  Cottonwoods  joined  us  at  Ash  Meadows,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Egau 
had  never  joined  them,  and  was  supposed  to  have  lost  himself  in  Death 
Valley.  Intelligence  has  since  been  received  that  he  was  heard  from  in 
Clarke  District,  near  the  Colorado. 

From  Rose  Spring  to  Ash  Meadows,  Nevada,  my  duties  were  chiefly 
of  a  military  nature,  having  command  of  the  escort,  and  in  executive 
charge  of  the  train  under  your  immediate  direction. 

The  route  between  these  two  points  lay,  the  first  day,  along  and  over 
the  Telescope  Range  to  Death  Valley  Canon ;  the  next,  Death  Valley  was 
crossed  at  a  point  where  it  was  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  wide.  This 
crossing  was  made  safely,  a  small  side  party  being  detached  to  take 
meteorological  observations  at  the  lowest  part  or  sink  of  the  valley, 
about  ten  miles  to  the  right,  and  southward.  We  camped  at  Furnace 
Creek  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley.  Wood  scarce,  grass  poor  in  quality, 
being  short,  alkali  grass,  very  enervating  to  animals ;  water  plenty,  com- 
ing from  numerous  warm  springs. 

Two  days' hard  marching  brought  our  worn-out  train  to  Ash  Mea<lows, 
where  we  found  plenty  of  excellent  grass  and  water,  the  latter  from 
warm  springs.  Very  little  wood  here.  To  reach  this  point  we  had  to 
ci'oss  the  Funeral  Mountains,  a  range  quite  high  and  steep,  and  the 
Amargosa  Desert,  through  which,  for  miles,  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  of 
that  name  meanders  southward.  At  this  point  we  lay  for  a  few  days 
while  you  pushed  forward  to  the  rendezvous  camp  and  sent  back  forage, 
of  which  we  stood  in  great  need.  I  then  moved  southward  and  crossed 
a  low  range  into  another  sandy  and  gravelly  desert,  (Pah-rimp  Desert,) 
which  extends  south  for  miles,  and  skirts  the  Spring  Mountain  Range. 
This  desert  contains  several  beautiful  little  oases,  the  principal  one 
being  at  Pah-rimp  Springs,  at  which  point  are  located  quite  a  number  of 
Pah-Ute  Indians,  very  friendly  and  quite  intelligent.  These  Indians 
raise  corn,  meflons,  and  squashes.  Great  quantities  of  wild  grapes  were 
found  around  these  springs.  From  here,  another  day's  march  brought 
us  to  Stump  Spring,  on  the  old  California  emigrant-road.  This  roatl  we 
followed  to  the  rendezvous  camp  at  Cottonwood  Springs,  Nevada,  cross- 
ing the  Spring  Mountain  Range  through  an  excellent  pass  near  Mountain 
Spring,  where  we  found  plenty  of  wood,  grass,  and  water. 

At  Cottonwood  Springs  we  lay  for  several  days,  procuring  supplies 
from  Camp  Mohave  and  Las  Vegas.  Here  the  river  party  was 
detached  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Colorado  by  boat,  and  Lieutenant 
Lockwood  placed  in  command  of  the  land  parties. 

FROM  COTTONWOOD  SPRINGS  TO  SAINT  THOMAS,  NEVADA. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  Lieutenant  Lockwood  left  this  rendezvous 
camp  for  Las  Vegas,  twenty-two  miles  distant,  and  ordered  me  to  fol- 
low with  my  party  twenty-four  hours  later.  At  Las  Vegas  we  lay  a  day 
or  two,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  our  supplies  from  Camp  Mohave. 

On  the  20th  we  started  on  the  arduous  march  across  the  Vegas  plains 
and  mountains  to  the  old  California  crossing  of  the  Muddy,  alK)ut  forty- 
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five  miles  distant.  This  march  was  made  at  night,  Lieutenant  Lock- 
wood  and  party  leading.  I  followed  with  main  party  No.  1  about  an 
boor  later.  We  arrived  next  morning  at  the  crossing.  The  following 
day  we  moved  down  to  Saint  Thomas,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Muddy 
with  the  Virgin. 

At  this  point  I  was  detached  with  a  small  topographical  party  to 
\isit  Salt  Mountain,  five  miles  south  of  Saint  Thomas,  and  thenbe  to 
proceed  eastward  across  the  Virgin  Range  to  seek  a  point  convenient  to 
the  crossing,  for  a  rendezvous  camp.  The  pass  through  this  range  is  a 
very  gooil  one,  practicable  for  wagons,  though  near  the  snmmit  heavy 
sand  was  met  with.  The  Mormons  had  pass^  through  it  formerly  with 
their  light  wagons. 

Two  days'  march  brought  us  to  Pah-Koon  Springs,  situated  in  a  deep 
wajsh,  which  lies  west  of  what  the  Mormons  call  tlie  Grand  Wash.  The 
tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Virgin  Eange  and  the  Se-Vitch.Moun- 
tains  to  the  eastward,  and  extending  from  near  Saint  George,  Utah,  to 
the  Colorado  liiver,  is  a  high  volcanic  mesa^  cut  by  numerous  canons, 
very  deep,  but  nearly  all  of  which  empty  into  the  Gra^d  Wash.  Getting 
into  these  charms  once  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  out  for  miles,  the 
walls  being  high  blufis  and  nearly  vertical.  These  caiions,  or  arroyos, 
rise  to  the  northward  in  large  upland  plateaus,  densely  covered  with 
cedar,  containing  a  good  deal  of  gra^s,  but  very  little  water. 

Pah-Koon  Springs  are  nine  in  number,  all  warm,  with  beds  of  quick- 
sand beneath.  The  Indians  have  small  patches  of  ground  here  which 
they  irrigate  and  cultivate  during  the  seasons  they  have  no  pine-nuts. 

Erom  Pah-Koon  Springs  we  inarched  northward  for  a  day,  a  night, 
and  portion  of  next  day,  up  one  of  these  deep  caiions,  till  we  reached 
the  elevated  plateau  covered  with  cedar,  grass,  and  Spanish  bayonets, 
where  we  found  a  small  spring  affording  only  a  few  quarts  of  water; 
thence  crossing  the  Virgin  Eange  and  following  down  Kattlesnake  Can- 
on^ we  reached  the  Eio  Virgin.  A  march  of  eighteen  miles  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  brought  us  to  Lieutenant  Lockwood's  camp. 

The  formation  was  generally  sandstone,  overlapped  by  basaltic  lava. 
The  plateaus  have  a  red  soil,  due,  principally',  to  the  disintegration  of 
the  bright-red  sandstone. 

The  Mormons  have  a  large  stock-range  here,  there  being  sufficient 
water  during  most  seasons. 

FROM  SAINT   GEORGE   TO   THE   CEOSSIN(f  OF  THE  COLORADO. 

October  1,  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  with  Mr.  Spencer,  the  guide,  and 
two  men,  left  our  camp  near  Saint  George,  and  staited  for  the  crossing 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  to  make  preliminary 
preparations  for  crossing  that  river,  and  left  me  in  command  of  both 
land  parties,  with  orders  to  follow  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  I  did, 
reaching  Pah-Kooa  Springs  on  the  evening  of  the  3d.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  send  a  small  topographical  party  down  the  Grand  Wash,  with 
orders  to  cross  over  and  join  me  at  Pah-Koon  Springs,  but,  upon  reflec- 
tion, I  concluded  I  could  find  a  shorter,  and  perhaps  better  route,  by 
going  down  the  Grand  Wash  with  the  main  parties,  and  crossing  the 
mesa  to  the  eastward  of  my  former  line.  The  only  difficulty  1  appre- 
hended was  in  not  being  able  to  descend  the  abrupt  bluffs  from  the 
mesa  into  Pah-Koou  Wash. 

The  Mormons  penetrated  down  the  Grand  Wash  to  the  Colorado, 
with  wagons,  some  years  ago.  We  found  no  obstacle  that  could  not 
easily  be  overcome,  and  after  following  the  Grand  Wash  for  about 
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twelve  miles,  rose  up  on  the  mesa  and  had  an  excellent  road  across  it, 
which  commauded  a  view  to  and  beyond  the  Colorado.  We  had  to 
enter  this  wash  again  lower  down,  following  which  for  a  few  miles  we 
crossed  the  mesa  U)  the  southwest,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  oil" 
it  and  reaching  Pah-Koon  Springs.  At  this  point  we  found  orders  left 
by  Lieutenant  Lockwood  to  lie  over  one  day. 

Plenty  of  water,  little  grass,  and  no  wood  except  mesquite,  here.  The 
next  night  I  received  an  order  from  you,  stating  that  you  had  complete<l 
the  junction  with  your  river  party,  and  ordering  me  to  push  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  next  day,  and  try  to  arrive  there  in  time  to  cross 
Lieutenant  Lockwood's  train  the  same  day. 

A  trail  led  from  Pah-Koon  Springs  to  the  old  Ute  crossing,  about 
twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  passing  water  twice  on  the  route;  but 
learning  that  a  very  steep  bluff  had  to  be  ascended  from  the  Grand 
Wash,  where  we  would  have  to  unpack  and  take  up  half-loads  at  a  time, 
which  would  cause  great  delay,  I  attempted  to  get  on  the  mesa  higher 
up  the  wash,  and  succeeded  without  difficulty.  The  route  I  took  was 
much  shorter,  but  very  heavy  and  sandy  in  places,  with  several  steep 
inclines,  as  my  trail  led  over  a  succession  of  washes  and  ravines,  run- 
ning southwesterly  into  the  Grand  Wash.  Striking  the  head  of  a  caii- 
on  which  led  almost  direct  to  the  crossing,  we  arrived  there  before  sun- 
down, and  before  9  p.  m.  had  everything  crossed  by  the  boats  except 
the  mules,  which  were  swum  over  next  morning.  Lieutenant  Lock- 
wood  superintended  the  crossing  in  person. 

The  distance  from  this  point  to  Truxton  Springs  was  traversed  in  four 
days,  both  main  land  parties  moving  together,  with  Lieutenant  Lock- 
wood  in  command.  Arriving  here,  we  found  that  our  supplies  had  not 
reached  this  point  from  Camp  Mohave.  Lieutenant  Lockwood  imme- 
diately dispatched  two  Army  wagons,  belonging  to  the  new  escort,  a 
detachment  of  Troop  C,  Third  Cavalry,  which  we  found  encamped  here, 
for  them.  These  supplies  came  promptly  to  hand,  thanks  to  the  energy 
of  Lieutenant  C.  P.  Eagan,  Twelfth  Infantry,  assistant  commissary  of 
subsistence  at  that  post.  I  was  sent  with  three  men  to  Camp  Hualapais, 
about  eighty  miles  distant,,  for  the  mail  and  some  additional  supplies. 

FROM  TRUXTON  SPRINGS  TO  PRESCOTT,  VIA  OA>IP  BATE  CREEK  AND 
BRADSHAW  MOUNTAINS. 

October  20  I  was  detached,  with  a  small  topographical  party  and  a 
picked  escort  of  fifteen  men,  to  move  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to 
Camp  Date  Creek,  thence  to  go  to  Bradshaw  Mountains,  visiting  the 
mining  districts  there,  and  move  northward  to  Prescott,  Arizona  Ter- 
ritory. A  few  miles  north  of  Truxton  Springs  I  gained  the  mesa  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  grand  Colorado  plateau,  and  made  old  Camp 
Willow  Grove  that  night.  The  country  from  this  point  was  almost 
entirely  unknown ;  our  guide,  Mr.  Spencer,  had  been  dow^n  to  the  Santa 
Maria  once  before,  but  we  did  not  follow  the  trail  he  had  before  traveled, 
though  we  crossed  it  several  times. 

The  stretch  of  country  lying  between  the  Aquarius  Mountains  on  the 
west,  and  the  Juniper  Mountains  on  the  east  is,  after  the  first  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  south  of  Willow  Grove,  which  is  very  rough  and  broken, 
a  high,  rolling,  grassy  mesa,  abounding  in  antelope  and  deer;  having 
plenty  of  excellent  water  in  the  creeks  which  lie  at  the  bottoms  of  deep 
ravines,  called  in  that  country  '*  box  canons,"  from  their  walls  being  so 
abrupt.  These  canons  are  from  100  to  1,200  feet  deep,  with  walls  of 
volcanic  rock,  almost  vertical,  and  after  once  reaching  their  beds  it  is 
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an  impossibility  to  get  out  except  at  a  very  few  points;  this  is  especially 
the  case  toward  the  lower  ends.    The  creeks  abound  in  excellent  trout. 

Trout  Creek  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Big  Sandy,  rising  near 
Aztec  Pass,  in  the  Juniper  Mountains;  flowing  southwest,  it  drains  a 
large  scope  of  country  south  of  Willow  Grove  and  enters  the  Big  Sandy, 
after  passing  a  narrow,  rocky  gorge  cut  through  the  Aquarius  Mount- 
ains. 

To  the  south  of  Trout  Creek  is  a  low,  rolling  divide,  or  watershed, 
separating  the  waters  of  Big  Sandy  from  those  of  the  Santa  Maria. 

We  crossed  a  number  of  these  box  canons  in  succession,  near  their 
heads,  the  only  place  we  could  cross  them.  Through  the  principal  ones 
flowed  Ah-ha-pook,  Spencer's,  Sycamore,  and  Yavapais  Creeks,  all 
tributaries  of  the  Santa  Maria.  Through  this  section  we  found  small 
bands  of  Apache-Mohave  Indians,  and  at  Yavapais  Creek  quite  a  large 
band,  well  armed  with  rifles  and  well  supplied  with  food.  The  head 
chief  appeared  quite  friendly,  but  the  young  bucks  looked  upon  us  with 
no  favorable  eye.  We  had  no  trouble  with  them,  however,  and  the 
next  day  crossed  the  sandy  bed  of  the  Santa  Maria  River,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  its  three  forks,  all  of  which  were  dry,  except  in  one  a  stagnant 
pool  was  found,  in  which  tules  were  growing.  We  then  crossed  a  high 
granit.e  range  to  the  southeast,  called  the  Santa  Maria  Range,  into  Date 
Creek  Valley.  This  valley  has  a  light,  sandy  soil,  and  contains  con- 
siderable grass.  The  military  post  of  Camp  Date  Creek  is  situated  on 
a  low  mesa,  south  of  the  creek.  All  the  officers  of  the  post  generously 
extended  to  us  their  assistance,  and  the  hospitalities  of  the  camp.  To 
the  eastward  lies  Antelope  Valley,  a  nearly  circular  basin  of  high  alti- 
tude, from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  range  of  mountains,  principally 
granite.  To  the  north  and  northeUvSt  lie  Thompson,  Skull  and  Kirkland 
Valleys. 

From  Date  Creek  we  crossed  the  range  to  the  east,  and  camped  one 
day  in  Antelope  Valley.  From  this  point  I  sent  my  pack-train  to  Pres- 
cott,  under  the  command  of  Sergeant  T.  J.  Moore,  Troop  C,  Tliird  United 
States  Cavalry,  and  next  day  crossed  a  low,  rocky  range  to  the  east- 
ward, covered  with  dense  cliaparral^  and  entered  Walnut  Grove,  a  set- 
tlement on  Hassyampa  Creek,  where  we  found  cultivated  farms. 

Following  down  this  valley,  along  a  wagon- road,  by  a  circuitous  route 
we  reached  Minnehaha  Flat,  a  densely-timbered  plateau  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  Bradshaw  Mountains.  The  next  morning  we  reached  Brad- 
shaw  City,  about  five  miles  farther  east,  by  a  steep  mountain  trail. 

This  mining  camp  has  an  altitude  of  about  7,000  feet.  After  visiting 
the  mines  we  proceeded  north  along  this  range,  passing  through  the 
Tiger,  Pine  Grove,  Bradshaw,  and  Turkey  Creek  mining  districts.  The 
Bradshaw  Range  is  densely  timbered  with  excellent  pine.  Mineral 
deposits  are  found  all  along  this  range,  but  have  not  been  developed. 
Plenty  of  water  was  found  at  Date  Creek,  in  Antelope  Valley,  Walnut 
Grove,  but  ver^^  little  in  the  Bradshaw  Mountains  or  Turkey  Creek. 

FROM     PRESCOTT,   ARIZONA     TERRITORY,   TO     TUCSON,   ARIZONA    TER- 
RITORY, VIA  CAMP  APACHE. 

Leaving  Prescott,  Arizona  Territory,  main  party  No.  1,  commanded 
by  yourself,  proceeded  to  Camp  Apache,  via  San  Francisco  Mountains, 
and  through  the  Great  Tonto  Basin,  arriving  tliere  November  25.  We 
delayed  at  this  point  one  day  to  obtain  supplies,  and  from  there  pro- 
ceeded by  rapid,  forced  marches,  to  Camp  Grant  and  Tucson,  at  which 
latter  place  the  expedition  was  disbanded  and  the  field  operations  ceased. 
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My  duties  daring  this  trip  were  principally  of  a  military  character, 
being  in  command  of  the  escort  and  in  executive  charge  of  the  party. 
I  also  had  charge  of  the  meteorological  observations,  and  assisted  in 
the  astronomical  work. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  length  of  the  reconnaissance  line  surveyed  under  my  immediate 
direction  is  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  miles,  embracing  an  area  of 
11,750  square  miles ;  this  is  independent  of  the  line  and  area  included 
in  the  trip  from  Owen's  Lake  to  the  west  side  of  Death  Valley,  and  from 
Ash  Meadows  to  Cottonwood,  Nevada.  These  lines  were  caiefully  mea- 
sured with  Cassella's  field  transits ;  all  important  points  on  both  sides 
being  established  by  triangulation.  The  baselines  used  were  the 
odometer  measurements  between  the  topographical  stations,  carefully 
reduced.  Astronomical  observations  were  taken  at  as  many  camps  as 
practicable,  to  serve  as  checks  for  connecting  the  transit  work.  The 
distances  from  Belmont  to  Camp  Independence,  on  both  the  main  and 
side  lines,  were  carefuUj'^  measured  with  odometers,  as  also  were  those 
from  Saint  Thomas  to  Salt  Mountain  and  return,  from  Saint  Thomas  to 
Saint  George,  Utah,  and  thence  to  the  crossing  of  the  Colorado. 

The  distances  from  Truxton  Springs  to  Prescott,  Arizona  Territory, 
via  Camp  Date  Creek  and  Bradshaw  Mountains,  w^ere  estimated. 

Meteorological  observations  were  taken  at  every  camp,  and  hourly 
stations  established  at  all  rendezvous  camps.  Observations  with  aneroid 
barometers  were  taken  at  every  topographical  station  and  camp,  and 
carefully  compared,  daily,  with  cistern  barometers,  thereby  furnishing 
data  for  determining  a  j)rotile  of  the  route  traversed. 

VALLEYS. 

The  vallej'S  passed  through  were  twenty-three  in  number,  mostly  north 
and  south,  viz  :  Monitor,  lialston,  Big  Smoky,  Clayton,  Fish  Lake,  Deep 
Spring,  Alida,  Palmetto,  Owen's  Kiver,  Salinas,  Termination,  Death, 
Tortoise,  Panamint,  Amargosa,  Pah-rimp,  the  Grand  Wash  and  tribu- 
taries. Trout  Creek  Basin,  Santa  Maria  Basin,  Date  Creek,  Antelope, 
Walnut  Grove,  and  Turkey  Creek. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  principal  ranges  were  the  Toquima,  Toyabe,  San  Antonio,  Lone 
Mountain,  lied  Mountain,  Montezuma,  Palmetto,  Green  Mountain,  Gold 
Mountain,  White  Mountain,  Inyo,  Telescope,  Coso,  Tortoise,  Funeral, 
Spring  Mountain,  Virgin,  Juniper,  Aquarius,  Santa  Maria,  Antelope, 
and  Bradshaw. 

INDIANS. 

The  various  tribes  encountered  were  the  Shoshones,  Pah-Utes, 
Owen's  River  Indians,  Se-Vitch,  See-Vints,  Hualapais,  and  Yavapais,  or 
Apache-Mohaves. 

The  Shoshones  were  scattered  sparsely  from  Belmont  to  Fish  Lake 
Valley,  in  the  Toyabe,  lied,  and  Montezuma  Mountains.  A  small  baud 
was  seen  east  of  Palmetto,  about  Tule  Springs. 

The  Pah-Utes  were  found  at  Piper's  ranch,  in  the  White  Mountains 
and  Deep  Spring  Valley,  and  afterward  in  considerable  numbers  around 
Pahrimp  Sjirings,  Cottonwoods,  and  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

The  Owen's  Kiver  Indians  are  scattered  along  that  valley,  but  of  their 
numbers  I  could  get  no  definite  idea.    They  are  not  very  numerous. 
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The  Se-Vitches  are  few  in  number  and  live  in  the  mountains  adjacent 
to  the  Grand  Wash  and  its  tributaries.  They  have  little  communication 
with  the  whites. 

The  Hualapais,  formerly  a  numerous  and  warlike  tribe,  are  now  much 
reduced  in  numbers,  and  are  at  peace  with  the  whites.  They  are  found 
in  the  Hualapais  and  Aquarius  Mountains,  and  around  Truxton,  Beale's 
and  Peacock's  Springs,  and  on  the  Big  Sandy. 

The  Yavapais,  or  Apache- Mohaves,  are  quite  numerous,  and  range  over 
a  great  extent  of  country,  from  Willow  Grove  and  Aztec  Pass,  south  to 
Fort  Yuma  and  below  Wickeuburgh ;  from  Bill  Williams'  Fork  east  to 
the  Tonto  Basin.  They  are  broken  into  many  small  bands.  I  only  saw 
about  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  of  them.  At  Ash  Meadows  is  a  small 
band  of  about  fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  composed  of  renegade 
Shoshones  and  Pah-Utes,  together  with  a  mixture  of  these  two  tribes. 

Most  of  these  Indians  lead  a  precarious  life,  subsisting  upon  pine-nuts, 
the  fruit  of  the  pinon  pine,  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses  which  they 
carefully  collect,  jack-rabbits,  lizards,  small  birds,  and  the  few  deer  they 
are  able  to  find  occasionally  in  the  mountains. 

The  PahUtesin  Pahrimp  Valley,  and  around  Cotton  woods  and  Las 
Vegas,  raise,  in  addition,  corn,  melons,  squashes,  and  gather  large  quan- 
tities of  wild  grapes,  which  grow  abundantly  near  the  springs.  They 
are  quite  intelligent,  and  were  very  friendly.  Virtue  is  almost  unknown 
among  them,  and  syphilitic  diseases  very  common. 

The  Apache-Mohaves  were  by  far  the  most  superior  Indians  met  with, 
being  well  armed,  well  equipped  \Vith  food  and  clothing  and  blankets. 
Their  country  abounds  in  deer  and  antelope,  and  in  all  their  wigwams 
were  found  large  stores  of  dried  venison,  grass-seed,  from  which  they 
make  a  kind  of  bread,  and  dried  '*  tunas,"  as  they  call  the  prickly  pear 
that  grows  in  great  abundance  in  their  countr3\  The  muscular  develop- 
ment of  these  Indians,  and  especially  of  their  lower  extremities,  is  truly 
wonderful.  The  women  are  often  beautiful,  and,  as  a  class,  are  strictly 
chaiite  and  virtuous,  any  deviation  from  the  path  of  rectitude  being 
visited  by  the  summary  2)unishment  of  cutting  otf  the  nose,  from  -their 
jealous  lords  and  masters. 

AGRICULTURAL  LANDS 

are  few  and  limited  in  extent,  the  greater  part  of  the  area  sun^eyed 
being  characterized  by  almost  perfect  sterility.  The  tillable  oases  are 
found  iu  Fish  Lake,  Deep  Spring,  Owen's  River,  at  Ash  Meadows  in 
Amargosa  Desert,  Pah  rimp.  Date  Creek,  Antelope,  and  Walnut  Grove 
Valleys. 

GRAZING  LANDS. 

Stock-ranges,  like  agricultural  lands,  are  far  from  being  numerous  and 
extensive.  A  limited  amount  of  grass  was  found  in  the  Red  Mountains. 
The  White  Mountains  are  said  to  possess  a  tolerable  range.  Other 
grazing  lands  were  found  at  Palmetto,  Deep  Springs,  along  Owen's  River, 
at  Ash  Meadows,  head  of  the  Grand  W^ash,  around  Tiu-na-kah,  and 
Truxton  Springs,' and  on  the  mesa  between  the  Aquarius  and  Juniper 
Mountains. 

At  Palmetto,  near  Pigeon  Spring,  there  are  over  5,000  acres  of  very 
good  grazing  lands,  with  plenty  of  water. 

The  finest  stock-range  and  grass-lands  met  with  on  my  lines  were 
those  upon  the  high,  rolling  mesa  south  of  Willow  Grove,  inhabited  by 
the  Apache-Mohaves,  which  embrace  thousands  of  acres,  with  plenty  of 
clear  running  water  in  the  creeks  that  flow  through  the  "  box  caiions." 
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MINING  DISTRICTS. 

Twenty-four  mining  districts  lay  upon  the  lines  traversed  by  the  parties 
under  my  direction,  viz:  San  Antonio,  Montezuma,  Palmetto,  Alida,  Gold 
Mountain,  Green  Mountain,  Columbus,  Oneata,  Blind  Spring,  Montgo- 
mery, Silver  Peak,  Eed  Mountain,  Deep  Spring  Valley,  Fish  Spring, 
Granite  Mountain,  Tiger,  Pine  Grove,  Bradshaw,  Turkey  Creek,  Weaver, 
.Walnut  Grove,  Hassyampa,  Martinez,  and  Santa  Maria  districts.  For 
notices  of  these,  your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  my  report  on 
"Mines  and  Mining  Districts,"  appended  and  marked  A,  and  to  Dr.  W. 
J.  Hoffman's  reports,  marked,  respectively,  B,  C,  and  D. 

IVIEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

On  the  completion  of  the  road  over  the  White  Mountains  to  Deep 
Spring  Valley,  a  very  fair  wagon-road  will  exist  from  Belmont  to  Owen's 
Eiver,  California.  From  Gold  Mountain,  Fish  Lake  Valley  is  reached 
by  a  tolerable  trail  to  Pal  metto,  and  from  there  to  Piper's  ranch  by  wagon  - 
road.  A  good  road  could  be  constructed  the  entire  distance  without 
great  difficulty. 

Silver  Peak  is  connected  with  Montezuma,  San  Antonio,  and  Fish 
Lake  Valley  by  wagon-roads,  and  by  the  latter  road,  via  Columbus, 
with  Wadsworth,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  From  Columbus  a 
road  leads  over  the  White  Mountains  to  Owen's  River ;  thence  down 
that  valley  to  Independence  and  Lone  Pine.  A  wagon-road  can  be 
constructed  from  Montezuma  to  Gold  Mountain,  via  Alida  Valley.  That 
a  road  can  be  constructed  from  Saint  George,  Utah,  down  through  the 
Grand  Wash  and  its  tributaries,  via  Pah-Koon  Springs,  crossing  the 
Colorado  at  or  near  the  "  old  Ute  crossing,"  and  thence  via  Tin-na-kah 
and  Truxton  Springs  to  Camp  Hualapai  and  Prescott,  Arizona  Ter- 
ritorj',  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  a  discussion  of  the  practicability  of 
the  route,  I  would  respectfully  invite  attention  to  Lieutenant  Lock- 
wood's  report. 

REMARKS. 

This  report  is  necessarily  chiefly  narrative  in  its  nature,  and  is,  per- 
haps, not  so  concise  and  positive  as  it  might  be,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  great  many  of  the  field-notes  shipped  have  not  arrived,  being  block- 
aded and  delayed  while  en  route  by  the  severe  snow-storms  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  In  it  I  have  only  presented  information  in  regard  to 
the  area  explored  and  surveyed  entirely  under  my  direction,  leaving  those 
portions  upon  which  I  only  assisted  to  be  treated  of  by  yourself  and 
Lieutenant  Lockwood. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  make  the  collections  iu  natural  history, 
mineralogy,  and  geology  as  full  and  comprehensive  as  possible. 

The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  render  the  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical notes  full,  clear,  and  explicit,  in  order  that  the  final  map 
would  present  all  the  essential  details  of  the  physical  conformation  of 
the  area  explored. 

It  was  found  that  the  general  trend  of  the  mountain  ranges  encoun- 
tered was  northwest  and  southeast,  separated  by  elongated  valleys, 
which  are  often  broken  into  two  or  more  parts  or  lesser  valleys,  by 
lateral  spurs  diverging  from  the  main  ranges.  These  valleys  are  nearly 
all  arid  deserts,  small  interior  basins  with  no  surface  oatlet  for  their 
waters,  resembling  often  the  dry  beds  of  hikes,  and  are  component  parts 
of  the  great  interior  basin. 

The  water-sheds  of  these  basins,  the  constitution  of  their  soils,  their 
geological  and  jihysical  characteristics,  the  distribution  ^f  vegetation 
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and  water,  together  with  their  properties  and  amount,  have  been  care- 
faDy  noted,  and  will  appear  in  a  general  report  intended  to  embrace 
aflthe  detailed  information  upon  these  various  subjects, 
loo  much  praise  and  commendation  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the 
ditachment  of  Troop  I,  Third  United  States  Cavalry,  wlio  acted  as  escort 
to  the  expedition  during  the  entire  term  of  field  operations. 
I  would  here  thank  all  the  members  of  the  expedition  under  my 
charge,  for  the  able  and  efi^cieut  manner  in  which  they  performed  their 
varioas  duties,  and  the  earnest  interest  manifested  by  them  in  the  suc- 
ce«  of  the  expedition. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

D.  A.  LYLE, 
Second  Lieuienantj  Second  United  States  Artillery. 
lieutenant  George  M.  Wheeler, 

United  States  Engineers^  in  charge  of  Explorations  in 

Nevada  and  Arizona^  Washington^  D.  C. 


APPENDIX  C. 

Report  of  Edward  P.  Austin,  astronomical  assistant. 

Engineer  Office, 
(Explorations  in  Nevada  and  Arizona,) 
Washingtonj  I).  C,  March  2,  1872. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  preliminary  report 
npon  the  astronomical  operations  for  the  determination  of  latitudes  and 
loD^tudes,  under  my  charge,  during  the  season  of  1871. 

The  stations  occupied  were  Carlin,  Kevada,  and  Battle  Mountain, 
Herada,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  Austin,  Nevada,  Camp  Inde- 
peodence,  California,  and  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

The  instruments  employed  were  a  sidereal  chronometer  by  Negus, 
^  1344 ;  a  mean  solar  chronometer  by  Hutton,  No.  288 ;  and  a  portable 
transit  of  26-inch  focus,  and  IJ-inch  aperture,  by  Wiirdemann,  No.  IG, 
which  had  been  altered  to  convert  it  into  a  meridian  instrument,  similar 
to  those  introduced  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

OARLIN,  NEVADA.. 

Observations  at  Carlin  consist  in  observations  for  time  and  exchanges 
of  telegraphic  signals  for  difference  of  longitude,  with  Washington,  D. 
C,  (United  StatesNaval  Observatory,  J.  E.  Eastman,  observer,)  through 
Detroit, .  Michigan,  (United  States  Lake  Survey  Observatory,  O.  B. 
Wheeler,  observer,)  on  May  19,  23,  and  24;  and  observations  for  latitude 
May  Uf,  25,  2G,  and  27. 

BATTLE  MOUNTAIN,  NEVADA. 

The  observations  at  Battle  Mountain  include  observations  for  time 
and  exchanges  of  signals  with  Detroit,  Michigan,  June  1, 3,  and  10 ;  and 
observations  for  latitude,  June  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

AUSTIN,  NEVADA. 

At  Austin,  observations  for  time  and  exchanges  of  signals  were  made 
with  Detroit  and  Washington,  June  16,  and  with  Detroit  June  26,  and 
29. 
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Observations  for  latitude  were  made  at  this  place  Jane  15,  17,  21, 
and  23. 

CAMP  INDEPENDENCE,  CALIFORNIA. 

At  this  place  I  was  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Marvine.  The  observatioos 
at  this  point  consisted  in  observations  for  time,  moon  culminations  for 
longitude,  observations  to  determine  the  constants  of  the  instrument, 
and  observations  for  latitude.    They  lasted  from  July -21  to  August  7. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

I  then  repaired  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  await  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Marvine  at  Saint  George,  Utah,  when  observations  were  made  for  time, 
and  signals  exchanged  between  Salt  Lake  and  Saint  George,  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  14  and  15. 

During  the  interval  between  my  arrival  at  Salt  Lake  and  Mr.  Mar- 
vine's  arrival  at  Saint  George,  observations  were  made  to  determine  the 
constants  of  the  transit  instrument. 

The  instruments  Uvsed  at  Salt  Lake  were  a  mean-time  chronometer, 
by  Barrand,  No.  22961 ;  and  a  portable  transit  of  31  inches  focal  length, 
2J-inch  aperture,  by  William  Wiirdemann,  No.  19,  which  was  firmly 
mounted  on  a  sandstone  pier,  in  the  observatory  erected  in  1869  for  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  party ;  these  instruments,  and  the  observa- 
tory, being  the  property  of  Brigham  Young,  president  of  the  Mormon 
church. 

PROBABLE  CHARACTER  OF  RESULTS. 

From  the  preliminary  reductions,  the  probable  error  of  a  time  deter- 
mination with  the  instrument  used  at  the  stations  fh)m  Carlin  to  Inde- 
pendence is  from  ±  0."02  to  ±  0."04,  and  the  probable  error  of  a  single 
pair  observed  for  latitude  is  ±  l."37,  giving  the  probable  error  of  a 
result  depending  on  thirty  pairs  ±  0."25 ;  on  fifty  pairs  ±  0."20.  These 
values  will  be  considerably  reduced  by  the  final  computations. 

The  time  determinations  at  Salt  Lake,  owing  to  the  larger  size  and 
greater  stability  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  the  more  favorable  condi- 
tions for  observing,  give  a  probable  error  much  less,  being  less  than 
±0."01. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  instruments,  the  means  of  recording, 
and  the  limited  time  allowed  for  the  observations,  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  results  will  prove  highly  satisfactory. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  P.  AUSTIN, 
Astronomical  Observer. 
Lieutenant  George  M.  Wheeler, 

United  States  Engineers^  in  charge  of  explorations. 


APPENDIX  D. 

Report  of  G.  K.  Gilbert j  geological  assistant. 

Engineer  Office, 
(Explorations  in  Nevada  and  Arizona,) 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  9, 1872. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  addition  to  the  results  of  my  own  work,  which  was  per 
formed  throughout  the  entire  season  of  field  duty,  geological  data  were 
collected  for  limited  periods  by  several  gentlemen  of  the  scientific  corpft 
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Mr.  A.  R.  Marvioe,  aening  in  the  double  capacity  of  astronomer  and 
geologist,  was  bnsied  with  geological  examinations  more  especially  dur- 
ing the  latter  halt*  of  the  season,  and  will  himself  prepare  the  results  of 
his  labors  for  publication.  Lieutenant  D.  A.  Lyle,  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman, 
Mr.O. A. Ogden,and Mr. B. P.  Austinhave  volunteered  tocontribute geo- 
logical information  in  regard  to  some  regions  that  I  was  unable  to  visit. 
Altogether  the  geological  observations  will  be  found  to  relate  to  about 
one-half  of  the  lines  of  geogra])hical  exploration  and  survey.  Keeping 
pace  in  our  movements  with  rapidly  executed  geograjihical  work,  the 
geologists  were  unable  to  command  the  time  necessary  to  the  complete 
description  of  even  the  immediate  line  of  travel,  and  the  most  we  can 
claim  to  have  accomplished  is  a  reconnaissance  of  our  field.  .Of  this 
character  essentially  have  been  the  labors  of  geologists  attached  to  other 
exploring  parties,  and,  indeed,  the  achievement  of  more  thorough  work 
in  connection  with  exploration  is  neither  possible  nor,  in  every  sense, 
desirable.  I  would  not,  of  course,  be  understood  that  it  will  be  unprofit- 
able to  make  a  careful  and  detailed  survey  of  the  geological  structure 
and  mineraLresources  of  our  whole  territory,  but  that  the  first  efficient 
step  toward  its  accomplishment  must  be  a  cursory  reconnaissance — a 
preliminary  survey — with  a  view  to  obtain,  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
the  broadest  generalizations,  the  simplest  and  most  comprehensive  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  sequence  and  distribution  of  the  rocks,  to  serve  as  a 
frame-work  in  which  every  later  study  of  a  locality  or  district  may  find 
its  appropriate  place.  More  than  this,  these  primary  generalizations, 
crude  though  they  are,  and  subject  to  indefinite  future  modification, 
answer  in  the  best  feasible  manner  the  most  pressing  demands  of  a 
region  that  must  depend  for  its  development  on  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  its  mineral  resources.  The  limits  within  which  the  dis- 
covery of  the  several  precious  and  useful  minerals  may  be  anticipated, 
and  beyond  which  they  need  not  be  sought,  are  indicated  by  the  first 
and  most  comprehensive  lines  the  geologist  draws  on  his  map;  for  they 
chieffy  depend  on  broad  distinctions  that  cannot  fail  to  be  made  on  the 
ffrst  examination. 

Our  field  of  operations  has  afforded  us  a  view  within  the  space  of  a 
singleseasou  of  an  unusual  variety  of  geological  features  distributed  over 
an  immense  area.  Our  southward  progress,  amounting  to  nearly  seven 
hundred  miles  in  a  right  line,  was  accomplished  by  a  zigzag  course  that 
showed  us  a  belt  of  country  averaging  one  hundred  miles  in  width,  and 
expanded  in  one  part  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Of  a  great  por- 
tion of  this  region  no  geological  description  whatever  has  been  written, 
but  at  several  points  it  has  been  intersected  by  the  lines  of  earlier  geo- 
logical exploration,  the  majority  of  which  have  crossed  the  country  in 
an  east  ^nd  west  direction.  It-has  been  our  province  to  establish  the 
connection,  and  measurably  to  fill  out  the  intervals  between  them.  The 
relations  which  our  investigations  sustain  to  those  of  Dr.  Newberry,  Dr. 
Antisell,  M.  Marcou  and  others,  in  Arizona ;  of  Professor  Whitney,  Pro- 
fessor Blake  and  others,  in  California,  and  of  the  geologists  of  the  Fortieth 
Parallel  Survey,  enable  us  to  have  a  far  better  understanding  of  the 
phenomena  presented  by  our  field  than  would  be  possible  if  our  work 
stood  alone,  and  enhance  in  more  than  one  way  the  value  of  the  contri- 
bution we  are  able  to  make  to  the  geological  history  of  the  continent. 

Our  work  was  facilitated,  in  a  measure  that  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
by  persons  unfamiliar  with  deserts,  by  the  absence  of  trees  and  absence 
of  soil  that  characterize  the  greater  part  of  Nevada  and  Arizona.  Not 
merely  were  rock  exposures  everywhere  provided  without  search,  but 
the  view  was  in  all  directions  unimpeded,  and  we  could  frequently  see 
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the  limits  of  the  different  rocks  beautifully  delineated  on  the  slopes  of 
the*distant  mountains,  revealing  at  a  glance  relations  that  in  a  fertile 
country  would  appear  only  as  the  results  of  extended  and  laborious 
investigation.  This  advantage,  which  we  shared  with  all  our  collabora- 
tors in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  enabled  us  to  obtain  from  what  was 
within  our  reaeh  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  what  was  merely  in 
sight,  and  thus  expand  into  a  belt  what  might  otherwise  be  a  mere  line 
of  observation. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  geological  material  for  the  final  report, 
two  needs  are  to  be  considered.  By  the  resident,  and  by  the  traveler  or 
geologist  who  shall  follow  in  our  steps,  local  details  and  exact  localities, 
will  be  demanded ;  while  the  general  reader,  scientific  or  lay,  will  care 
only  for  the  deductions  that  are  of  broadest  application  and  such  facte 
as  are  most  important  in  their  relations  to  the  study  of  the  continent 
For  this  reason  the  report  will  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts,  of 
which  the  first  (Chapters  I- VIII)  will  record  all  observations  of  a  local 
character  in  geographical,  or  rather  itinerary  order;  and  the  second 
(Chapters  IX-XVIl)  will  contain  a  systematic  arrangement  and  discus- 
sion of  the  results  of  our  work. 

The  following  schedule  will  serve  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  report: 

Chapter  I.  Halleck  Station  to  Ophir  Canon. — A  portion  of  our  travel 
in  this  interval  was  upon  the  belt  traversed  by  the  Fortieth  Parallel 
Survey,  and  the  latter  part  lay  along  a  portion  of  the  Toyabe  Range, 
already  described  in  the  first  published  volume  of  the  report  of  that 
corps. 

Chapter  II.  Ophir  Cafwn  to  Pioche^  and  Silver  Canon  to  Big  Pine.-- 
This  route  carried  us  eastward  over  a  succession  of  meridional  ranges, 
nine  or  ten  in  number,  and  then  obliquely  back  to  a  point  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  farther  south.  With  (apparently)  two  exceptions,  these 
ranges  consist  of  highly-inclined,  stratified  rocks,  more  or  less  meta- 
morphosed, associated  with  granite,  and  flanked — in  places  even  cov- 
ered— by  volcanic  materials. 

Chapter  III.  Big  Pine,  in  Oicen^s  Valley,  to  Camp  Mohave. — Owen's 
Lake  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  deserted  beaches,  marking  epochs  in 
the  gradual  desiccation  of  the  Great  Basin.  On  the  upi>ermost  are 
lacustrine  shells  {Anodonta)  in  abundance,  showing  that  the  lake  when 
50  feet  deeper  was  of  fresh  water.  I  found  them  on  none  of  the  lower 
beaches,  and  the  alkaline  water  of  the  present  lake  appears  to  support 
insect  life  only.  Concordantly  it  appears  that  the  lake  had  then  an 
outlet,  discharging  its  surplus  water  southward,  over  what  is  still  the 
lowest  point  of  the  rim.  We  followed  the  bed  of  this  ancient  river  for 
thirty-five  miles,  and  passed  in  sight  of  the  broad  depression  east  of 
Walker's  Pass,  in  which  it  terminated,  and  where  it  formed,  doubtless, 
a  lake  as  briny  and  desolate  as  the  one  that  now  accumulates  the 
saline  constituents  of  Owen's  River.  From  Owen's  Valley  we  once  more 
crossed  obliquely  the  system  of  mountain  ranges. 

Chapter  IV.  Camp  Mohave,  via  the  Colorado  River,  to  the  mouth  of 
Diamond  Creek. — The  canons  of  Colorado,  cutting  down  almost  to  the 
ocean  level,  give  natural  cross-sections  of  several  ranges,  and  afford  au 
opportunity  to  study  on  a  grand  scale  the  dislocations  that  accompany 
the  upheaval  of  mountains.  The  geological  section  of  the  river  bank 
exhibits  at  the  east  the  undisturbed  strata  of  the  Colorado  platean 
with  a  thickness  of  one  mile;  toward  the  west,  the  dislocated  masses  of 
the  same  strata,  forming  a  series  of  ridges  with  their  upturned  edges; 
and  still  farther,  the  granite  nuclei  and  flanking  schists  and  lav;is  of 
Virgin  ami  Black  Ranges. 
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CHAPTER  V.  Diamond  Creek  to  the  Triplets^  in  San  Carlos  Valley — Our 
«wse  lay  along  the  southern  raarfjin  of  the  Colorado  plateau,  and  in 
oor  repeated  ascents  and  descents  of  its  escarpment  a  number  of  sec- 
titts  were  obtained,  establishing  the  identity  of  the  principal  beds  for 
afetance  of  three  hundred  miles. 
Chapter  VI.  Triplets  to  Tucson. 

Chapter  VII.  This  and  the  following  chapter  will  comprise  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  A.  R.  Marvine,  who  furnishes  the  following  resumS  : 

'^Chapter  VII  will  contain  some  scattering  observations  between 
Independence,  California,  and  Saint  George,  Utah,  with  a  more  con- 
tiiffloas  set  of  observations  between  the  latter  place  and  Camp  Verde, 
Araona  Territory.  From  Saint  George  the  course  was  south,  the 
** Grand  Wash,''  lying  between  the  eastern,  precipitous  face  of  the  Colo- 
rado plateau  and  "the  Virgin  Mountains,  being  followed,  and  the  Colo- 
rado Kiver  crossed.  Here  we  ascended  from  the  granite  to  the  lower 
bench  of  the  plat>eau,  and,  traveling  south  and  east  near  the  edge, 
descended  again  to  the  granite  near  Truxton  Springs.  Granite,  w  ith 
some  metamorphic  rocks,  predominates  from  here  to  Verde,  forming,  near 
the  latter,  the  Black  Hills,  and  being  covered  in  some  localities  by  lava 
fields  and  one  or  two  isolated  remnants  of  the  plateau.  The  *'  mineral" 
veins  of  this  region  occur  in  the  granite  and  metamorphic  formation. 

"Chapter  VIII.  From  Camp  Verde  to  Tucson, — The  valley  of  the 
Verde  Eiver,  at  the  camp,  indicates  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  granite  of  the  Black  Hills  and  the  horizontal  sedimentary  strata  of 
the  Colorado  plateau,  which  is  here  called  the  Black  Mesa.  We  at  once 
aseeudecl  and  proceeded  eastward  to  the  Little  Colorado,  crossing  the 
large  basaltic  mass  which  occupies  the  central  area,  rests  upon  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  and  seems  to  have  been  continued  somewhat  farther 
north,  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  Mountain.  At  the  Little  Colorado 
returned  south  and  east,  crossed  the  Mogollon  Mountains,  and  descended 
through  the  upper  strata  of  the  mesa  to  Camp  Apache.  The  Mogollon, 
and  probably  the  White  Mountains  farther  east,  are  extended  basaltic 
inaases,  resting  on  the  mesa  top  in  the  same  manner  as  San  Francisco 
Mountain  and  adjacent  lava  masses.  From  Apache  to  Florence  the 
course  was  southeast,  passing  through  the  lower  sedimentary  rocks  of 
the  mesa  into  the  mountainous  and  diversified  granitic  region  of  East- 
ern Arizona,  and  out  uppn  the  deserts  of  the  Gila  Eiver.  Turning 
southeast,  we  remained  on  these  to  Tucson.^ 

Chapteb  IX.  On  the  structure  and  age  of  tJw  mountains  of  the  Great 
Basin. 

Chapter  X.  On  the  valleys  of  the  Great  Basin;  their  character 
dependent  on  origin^  amount  of  filling^  and  present  conditions, — The 
great  majority  are  troughs  between  upheaved  meridional  ranges,  partly 
filled  by  detritus  (of  subaqueous  and  subaerial  deposition)  from  the 
adjacent  mountains,  and  modified  by  floods  of  lava,  that  in  numerous 
instances  have  connected  parallel  ridges  and  thus  divided,  more  or  less 
perfectly,  the  intervening  valleys.  In  some  of  the  lower  areas,  to  which, 
in  Uie  gradual  emergence  of  the  continent,  the  sea  bad  longest  access, 
the  valleys  have  been  so  completely  filled  as  to  connect  with  each  other 
and  constitute  plains,  through  which  the  i)eaks  (or  the  remnants)  of  the 
intervening  ranges  jut  as  "lost  mountains.'' 

Chapter  XI.  On  Erosion. — Besides  the  general  discussion  of  the 
phenomena,  so  profusely  displayed  along  the  entire  route,  this,  chapter 
will  contain  notes  on  the  potholes  of  the  Colorado,  and  on  the  curious 
rock-sculpture  executed  by  particles  of  sand  driven  by  wind  and  by 
water.    Here,  too,  will  find  place  an  account  of  some  supposed  drift- 
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gravels,  resting  on  the  margin  of  the  Colorado  plateaa  near  the  Tonto 
Basin,  in  latitude  35^  north. 

Chapter  XII.  On  the  Water  Supply. — Treating  of  the  relations  of 
springs  to  geological  features,  and  of  the  considerations  which  should 
govern  search  for  water  by  boring. 

Chapter  XIII.  On  the  distribution  and  age  of  the  Sedhnentary  Rocks. — 
The  fossiliferous  beds,  of  which  the  age  was  determined  by  the  expedi- 
tion, range  from  the  Primordial  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous,  and  rest 
unconformably  on  a  series  of  highly  crystalline  schists,  with  associated 
granites.  Fossils  were  obtained  from  about  thirty-five  localities,  two- 
thirds  of  which  gave  conclusive  evidence  of  their  geological  horizon. 

Chapter  XIV.  On  the  geology  of  tJie  Colorado  Plateau. 

Chapter  XV.  On  Volcanic  Rocks  and  Mountaim.— The  entire  field 
of  our  exploration  has  been  the  scene  of  prolonged,  or  recurrent,  vol- 
canic activity,  reaching  down  to  so  recent  a  period  that  it  would  be 
rash  to  assert  that  it  has  even  now  finally  ceased.  There  is  no  extended 
mountain  range  from  the  sides  of  which  lavas  have  not  flowed,  and 
some  are  for  long  distances  buried  under  the  material  that  has  found 
vent  along  their  lines  of  fracture.  From  the  Timpahute  Range  west- 
ward to  the  Amargosa,  the  eastern  boundary  of  Death  Valley,  a  dia* 
tance  of  seventy-five  miles  in  a  direct  line,  we  traveled  entirely  on 
volcanic  material,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  field  stretches 
northward  an  equal  distance.  In  this  and  some  other  areas  north  of 
the  Colorado,  rhyolitic  and  trachytic  lavas  predominate,  and  volcanic 
sands  and  tufas  are  conspicuous  elements  of  the  mass.  Farther  south, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colorado  plateau,  the  latter  are  rarely  seen,  and 
basaltic  lavas  assume  great  prominence.  The  collection  of  volcanic  pro- 
ducts is  large,  and  cannot  fail,  with  study,  to  a<id  something  to  the  rap- 
idly increasing  store  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  ordinal  sequence  of  lavas. 

Chapter  XVI.  Economic  Geology. — To  the  difiicult  and  important 
subject  of  the  geological  distribution  of  auriferous  and  argentiferous 
veins,  and  their  relation  to  the  mountain  system  and  to  the  intruded 
rocks,  we  hope  to  contribute  some  facts  of  value. 

Our  report  will  record  the  occurrence  and  position  of  coal,  salt, 
gypsum,  and  other  economic  minerals.  The  former  has  been  discovered 
near  Camp  Apache  in  beds  of  Carboniferous  age,  and  probably  referable 
to  the  Coal  Measures.  The  seam  is  of  tolerable  thickness,  but  has  not 
been  sufficiently  developed  to  test  its  quality.  It  will  probably  prove 
to  be  of  non-coking,  bituminous  coal. 

Chapter  XVII.  Paleontology. — The  fossils  of  the  expedition  will  be 
placed,  I  am  happy  to  state,  in  the  skillful  and  experienced  hands  of 
Mr.  F.  B.  Meek,  who  will  study  and  report  upon  them. 

In  the  geological  collections,  limited  in  extent  by  the  circumstances 
of  transportation,  &c.,  great  care  was  taken  to  represent  the  character- 
istic li  thological  features  of  the  several  geologiciil  provinces, the  prevalent 
varieties  of  rock  being  studiously  preferred  to  the  locally  exceptional. 
I  remain,  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

G.  K.  GILBERT. 

Lieutenant  George  M.  Wheeler, 

United  iStates  Engineers, 
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2d  lesion.      i  \    No.  66. 


LETTER 


FROM 

THE    SECRETARY    OF    ¥AR, 

ACCOMPANYING 

An  engineer  report  of  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Yellowstone  River  tw  1871. 


April  18,  1872. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 


War  Department,  April  17, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  United  States- 
Senate  a  report  of  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  made  in 
1871,  by  Captains  Barlow  and  Heap,  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  orders 
of  Lieutenant  General  Sheridan,  and  to  suggest  the  publication  of  the 
same. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Office  of^me  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Wsishington^  D.  C,  April  13, 1872. 
Sir:  I  have  respectfully  to  transmft  herewith  a  report  of  a  recon- 
naissance made  during  the  summer  of  1871,  of  the  sources  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  by  Captain  J.  W.  Barlow,  assisted  by  Captain  D.  P.  Heap, 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  General  P. 
H.  Sheridan,  commanding  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri.  A  map  of 
the  region  traversed  accompanies  the  report,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
they  be  transmitted  to  Congress  with  a  view  to  their  publication. 

The  map  has  been  drawn  upon  stone,  in  this  pffice,  and  should  Con- 
gress direct  the  publication  of  a  considerable  number  of  copies,  trans- 
fers can  be  readily  prepared  and  furnished  the  Congressional  Printer. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
The  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  War. 


Headquarters,  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri, 

Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Chicago^  Illinois^  February  28,  1872. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  copy  of  my  report  of  a  re- 
connaissance to  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  made  by  myself, 
assisted  by  Captain  D,  P.  Heap,  Corps  of  Engineers,  during  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1871.    Accompanying  this  is  Captain  Heap's  report  upontk 
manner  of  making  the  maps. 

I  transmit,  also,  a  copy  of  a  map  prepared  in  this  office,  under  ij 
direction,  from  an  outline  furnished  by  Captain  Heap. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  BARLOW, 

Captain  of  Engineefi 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A.,  Washington^  D.  C. 


REPORT  OF  A  RECONJ^AISSANCE  IN  WYOMING  AND  MONTANA  TERRITO- 
RIES, 1H71,  BY  CAPTAIN  J.  W.  BARLOW,  ASSISTED  BY  CAPTAIN  R  P 
HEAP,  CORPS  OF  ENGlNEEIiS,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Office  of  Chief  Engineer, 
Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri, 

Chicago  J  Illinois^  December  8,  1871. 

General  :  1  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  of  ny 

reconnaissance  through  a  portion  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  Territories. 

In  presenting  this  report  I  feel  constrained  to  offer  a  few  words  inei 

plauation  of  its  many  palpable  deficiencies,  and  also  regarding  the  fora 

in  which  it  appears,  viz,  that  of  a  journal. 

Since  my  return,  other  duties,  mainly  growing  out  of  the  destruction 
of  my  office,  have  so  constantly  occupied  my  time  and  attention,  thai 
careful  study  and  proper  revision  of  my  field-notes  have  been  imiwe* 
ble.  But  knowing  the  desire  of  the  Lieutenant  General  to  be  informci 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  exaa 
ined  by  me,  to  save  time  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  retain  the  form  U 
which  my  notes  were  originally  taken,  and  in  some  instances  to  copj 
portions  with  little  revision. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  report  is,  perhaps,  as  accurate,  thoa*^ 
less  satisfactory  to  the  writer,  than  a  more  studied  composition  woaW 
have  been! 

A  map  of  the  route  traveled,  together  with  several  charts  of  spwi* 
points  of  interest,  are  being  prepared  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  vE 
be  presented  as  soon  as  they  are  finished. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  BARLOW, 
Captain  of  Engineers^  United  States  Amy 
Lieutenant  Colonel  James  B.  Fry, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General^  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri 

Orders  and  instructions. 

[Special  Orders  No.  149.] 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri, 

Chicago f  Illinois f  Jnly  1,  \^ 
Captain  J.  W.  Barlow,  chief  engineer  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  with 
assistants,  will  proceed  via  Corinne,  Utah,  to  Fort  ElUs,  Montana;  from  th< 
named  post  he  will  make  an  exploration  of  the  sources  of  the  YeUowstone*  Caft 
Barlow  will  be  gnided  in  his  duties  by  the  special  instruction^  from  the  Lieoteoi 
General,  commanding. 

The  Quartermaster's  Department  will  furnish  the  necessary  transportation  far 
party,  instruments,  and  baggage. 
By  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Sheridan. 

JAMES  W.  FORSYTH. 
Ueutenani  Colonel,  Jide-dthCampf  ^.  ^.  j.6 
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Headquarters,  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri, 

Chicago^  June  26,  1871. 
Sir  :  Captain  J.  W.  Barlow,  chief  engJDeer  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri, 
accompanied  by  a  small  party,  has  been  directed  to  proceed  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  River,  Montana  Territory,  ami  he  is  hereby  unthorized  to  call  on  yon  for, 
and  yoQ  are  hereby  anthorized  to  furnish  him,  thirteen  riding-animals  fnlly  equipped, 
and  fifteen  pack-animals  fnlly  equipped ;  also  such  commissary  supplies  as  he  may 
need  for  this  party. 

Should  you  not  have  the  pack-mules  at  your  post,  and  they  can  be  procured  from 
Camp  Baker,  you  are  authorized  to  procure  them  from  that  post.  If  they  cannot  be 
obtained  from  Camp  Baker,  then  Captain  Barlow  will  make  his  own  arrangements  for 
the  pack-3iules. 

It  is  Captain  Barlow's  intention  to  accompany  tho  expedition  of  Professor  Hayden, 
taking  advantage  of  the  escort  ordered  for  him,  but  as  he  may  desire  at  times  to  make 
side  surveys  you  will  furnish  him  with  one  non-commissioned  officer  and  five  mounted 
civalrymen,  to  be  under  his  special  orders  for  the  expedition. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Lieutenant  General. 
Captain  D.  P.  Hancock, 

Seventh  United  States  Infantry,  or  Commanding  Officer ^  Fort  Ellis,  Montana. 

Tbis  reconnaissance  was  made  during  the  months  of  Jnly  and  August, 
1871,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone,  Mis- 
souri, and  Snake  rivers,  and  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake.  To 
assist  me  in  this  duty,  Captain  D.  P.  Heap,  Corps  of  Engineers,  engineer 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Dakota,  with  his  draughtsman,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wood,  were  ordered  to  report  to  me.  I  also  employed  Mr.  H.  G.  Prout 
as  assistant  topographer  and  recorder.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hine  accompanied 
the  party  as  photographer.  These  gentlemen  rendered  efficient  service, 
and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  each  of  them,  particularly  to  Captain 
Heap,  for  astronomical  observations.  The  records  of  these  observations, 
together  with  notes  of  the  trail,  were  taken  by  Captain  Heap  to  his  office 
in  Saint  Paul,  and  thus,  fortunately,  escaped  the  conflagration  of  Chi- 
cago. The  meteorological  records  were,  however,  less  fortunate,  having 
been  destroyed  in  my  office,  together  with  the  numerous  and  interesting 
specimens  I  had  collected,  and  which  had  only  arrived  in  Chicago  just 
previous  to  the  fire.  The  photographer,  also,  lost  his  negatives,  consist- 
ing of  i^arly  two  hundred  beautiful  views  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery, 
including  photographs  of  some  of  the  largest  geysers,  taken  while  in 
acition.  Sixteen  prints  were  made  the  day  previous  to  the  fire,  which 
Mr.  Hine  saved.    These  will  but  serve  as  a  sample  of  those  destroyed. 

The  party^,  as  above  enumerated,  left  Chicago  on  the  2d  of  July,  and 
were  provided  with  the  following  instruments  for  use  in  the  field,  viz  : 
two  sextants,  one  artificial  horizon,  one  sidereal  chronometer,  one  mean 
solar  pocket  chronometer,  two  mercurial  cistern  barometers,  one  thermo- 
barometer,  two  aneroids,  two  prismatic  compasses,  three  pocket  com- 
passes, one  clinometer,  two  odometers,  one  pair  odometer  wheels,  and  a 
box  of  tools. 

Leading  Chicago  at  10.45  a.  m.,  we  were  carried  by  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Eailway  over  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  to  the  Mis- 
souri River,  where  we  arrived  on  the  following  morning.  After  crossing 
the  ferry  in  a  drizzling  rain,  and  calling  at  General  Augur's  headquar- 
ters, we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  bver  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  An- 
other expanse  of  pr^rie  lay  before  us,  with  the  broad  and  sluggish  water 
of  the  Platte  River  on  our  left.  After  passing  Cheyenne,  the  elevation 
rapidly  increases,  and  the  country  becomes  very  barren.  The  soil,  dry 
and, parched  from  want  of  moisture,  was  in  a  condition  closely  approxi- 
mating a  desert,  yielding  sustenanc&only  to  the  hardy  sage-bush,  which 
seems  to  grow  almost  literally  without  water. 
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'  We  celebrated  the  4th  of  July  in  crossing  the  main  divide  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Why  these  mountains  are  called  Rocky  is  not  evi- 
dent until  after  reaching  Sherman  and  commencing  the  descent  toward 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  From  this  point,  however,  to  the  valley,  no  excep- 
tion can  be  taken  to  the  name,  the  descent  being  through  Echo  and 
Weber  Gallons,  with  rocky  gorges,  whose  walls,  in  many  places,  it  is 
said,  tower  thousands  of  feet  above  the  river's  bed,  retaining  their  snow 
covering  even  during  this  excessively  hot  July  weather.  Many  of  these 
prominent  mountain  tops  still  show  evidence  of  Mormon  efforts  to  resist 
General  A.  Sidney  Johnston's  march  upon  their  teiTitory  in  1857.  Bude 
walls  occupy  their  almost  inaccessible  heights,  from  whence  these  people 
had  intended  to  launch  rock  upon  the  advancing  troops. 

The  descent  from  Sherman  to  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley^  is  nearly  4,000 
feet.  On  arriving  at  Ogden,  we  took  the  Utah  Central  Railroad  for  Salt 
Lake  City,  passing  through  the  highly  cultivated  fields  and  gardens  of  the 
industrious  Mormons,  over  a  perfectly  level  stretch  of  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Wahsatch  range  of  the  Kocky  Mountiiins  on  the  left  and  the 
blue  Salt  Lake  on  the  right. 

After  spending  a  part  of  the  following  day  in  this  interesting,  as  well 
as  beautiful.  Mormon  city,  we  returned  to  Ogden,  and  thence  by  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  to  Corinne,  at  which  point  we  changed  our 
mode  of  traveling  for  the  Montana  stage-line. 

Another  day's  delay  occurred  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
accommodation  for  the  whole  party  and  baggage.  It  was,  therefore,  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  after  a  refreshing  rain  of  the  night  before,  (very 
unusual  in  this  region,)  that  we  fairly  began  our  stage  ride  t^  Port  Ellis. 
Two  passengers  besides  my  party,  seven  in  all,  with  800  pounds  of  bag- 
gage, made  a  heavy  load,  and  occasjioned  loss  of  time  during  the  whole 
stage- trip.  A  stage  ride,  at  best,  is  a  cheerless  exi)erience,  but  the  Mon- 
tana route  particularly  has  usually  been  considered  almost  unendura- 
ble. The  heat,  the  dust,  the  crowded  condition  of  the  stage,  and  above 
all  the  loss  of  sleep  for  threfe  or  four  nights  and  days,  it  is  said,  reduces 
the  traveler  to  a  state  bordering  on  insanity.  We  were  more  fortunate, 
perhaps,  than  others,  inasmuch  as  our  first  day  was  cool,  the  air  being 
purified  by  the  rain  and  thunder  of  the  previous  night,  and  Ijy  occa- 
sional showers  during  the  day. 

The  second  day  proved  more  tedious,  our  route  dragging  wearily 
across  the  large  desert  of  Idaho,  the  only  interesting  occurrence  being 
our  arrivals  at  the  successive  post-stations  at  intervals  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty  miles.  On  the  third  day  we  crossed  the  Montana  line,  in  the 
morning,  near  Pleasant  Valley,  where  we  partook  of  the  best  meal  upon 
the  whole  stage-route;  During  the  day  we  crossed  a  divide,  separating 
the  tributaries  of  the  Snake  River  from  those  of  the  Missouri.  Passed 
on  this  day's  route  some  bits  of  pretty  scenery,  the  Red  Rocks  and 
Beaver  Head  Canon  being  the  most  noteworthy. 

After  several  changes  of  conveyances,  generally  for  the  worse,  we 
were  finally  introduced,  during  the  third  night,  to  a  "  jerkey,"  a  two-seated 
covered  wagon  drawn  by  a  single  pair  of  horses.  At  this  point  (Moore*s 
Junction)  Captain  Heap  and  Mr.  Wood  separated  from  the  party,  taking 
the  road  to  Helena,  while  the  others,  including  myself,  continued  our 
course  to  Fort  Ellis  via  Virginia  City.  Spending  tjjie  remainder  of  the 
night  and  part  of  the  next  day  in  the  *' jerkey,"  we  reached  the  lattier 
town  at  10  a.  m. 

Virginia  City  is  situated  in  a  mining  gulch,  and  huddled  together  in 
a  heap,  with  small  houses  and  narrow,  crooked  streets — ^the  people  being 
American  miners  and  Chinese  in  about  equal  proportions.    The  mines 
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here  were  formerly  the  richest  ever  discovered ;  they  are  now,  however, 
much  less  so,  and  are  worked  principally  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  con- 
tent to  earn  but  a  small  proportion  of  what  would  satisfy  the  American 
miner. 

The  rout«  from  Virp:inia  City  to  Bozeman,  though  generally  good, 
crosses  some  exceedingly  steep  divides  between  the  Jelierson,  Madison, 
and  Gallatin  rivers.  These  valleys  are  all  handsome,  fertile  regions, 
and  will,  without  doubt,  eventually  be  peopled  by  a  thriving  population. 
The  valley  of  the  West  Gallatin  is  peculiarly  inviting.  Beautiful  green 
foliage  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  while  majestic  mountain 
ranges  vShut  it  in  from  the  outer  world,  giving  it  an  air  of  peaceful  and 
home-like  security.  Already  many  farms  have  been  cultivated  in  these 
valleys ;  and  though  irrigation  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  dryness  of 
the  climate  to  insure  good  crops,  yet  it  is  found  tliat  the  added  quality 
of  the  grain  and  the  certiunty  of  a  good  yield  counterbalance  the  extra 
expense  of  irrigation.  It  is  reported,  also,  by  residents,  that  the  rain- 
fall is  becoming  yearly  more  abundant  as  new  land  is  brought  under 
cultivation.  This  being  the  fact,  the  necessity  of  irrigation  will  in  time 
cease.  The  mountain  slopes  are  usually  well  timbered  with  heavy  pine 
forests. 

Three  days  were  occupied  at  Fort  Ellis  in  active  preparation  for  the 
field.  Instruments  were  unpacked  and  put  in  order,  camp-equipage  and 
subsistence  stores  selected,  and  provision  made  for  trans[)ortation  upon 
X>ack-animals.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  quartermaster's  and  commis- 
sary departments  could  furnish  nearly  everything  that  was  required,  in 
addition  to  the  articles  I  had  brought  with  me.  I  increased  my  i)arty 
to  eleven  persons  by  hiring  three  civilian  packers,  two  laborers,  and  one 
cook.  To  mount  this  party  I  made  requisition  for  twelve  riding-animals. 
For  conveying  instruments,  commissary  stores,  and  other  baggage,  ten 
pack-animals  were  obtained. 

Professor  Hayden,  in  charge  of  a  geological  expedition,  destined  to 
the  same  field  of  operations  as  myself,  had  been  at  Fort  Ellis  for  some 
days,  organizing  and  equipping  his  party.  His  was  a  much  larger  party 
than  mine,  and  a  company  of  the  Second  Cavalry,  from  the  fort,  had 
been  ojdered  to  accompany  it  as  an  escort,  under  the  protection  of  which 
my  expedition  was  also  to  be  made.  A  guard  of  one  sergeant  and  five 
men  were,  however,  assigned  to  me  specially,  in  case  I  desired  to  leave 
the  larger  escort  at  anj"  time  for  making  side  surveys.  Dr.  Hayden  pro- 
posed to  transport  his  material  as  far  as  possible  on  wagons,  then  divid- 
ing the  stores,  and  leaving  with  his  wagons  a  portion — ^to  be  sent  for  as 
might  be  required — to  push  on  with  pack-animals,  carrying  only  the 
remainder  and  his  other  necessary  baggage.  Th|^  idea  was  good  and  I 
adopted  it,  estimating  that  ten  pack-animals  would  carry  thirty  days' 
ratfons  for  my  party,  besides  the  other  baggage  required.  This  arrange- 
ment did  not  work  well,  however,  when  carried  out,  from  the  fact  that 
the  roads  would  not  permit  wagon-transportation  sufficiently  far,  we 
being  only  able  to  reach  Bottler's  Ranch,  on  the  Yellowstone,  with  our 
wagons,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  from  Fort  Ellis.  The  passage  of 
our  heavily-laden  wagons  to  this  point  was  attended  with  much  incon- 
venience and  labor,  and  consumed  three  days'  time. 

Dr.  Hayden  was  ready  to  start  by  the  15th  of  July,  but  owing  to  a  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  a  portion  of  my  baggage  from  Virginia  City  I  was 
unable  to  move  until  the  morning  of  the  IGth.  The  escort,  company  F, 
Second  Cavalry,  Captain  Tyler  and  Lieutenant  Grugan,  also  moved  at 
the  same  time.  With  the  exception  of  my  special  guard  of  six  men, 
the  escort  took  the  advance  and  were  soon  out  of  sight,  expecting  to 
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reach  a  good  camping-place,  sixteen  miles  distant,  before  night  Owing 
to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  1  soon  found  it  necessaiy  to  devote 
the  whole  attention  of  my  party  to  the  wagons,  assisting  them  over  bad 
places  and  keeping  them  upright  along  many  of  the  steep  hill-sides. 
Notwithstanding  our  labors,  one  of  the  wagons  was  eventually  upset, 
its  contents  having  to  be  reloaded  after  righting  and  replacing  the 
wagon  upon  the  road.  A  still  more  serious  accident  happened  a  few 
miles  farther  on,  in  the  breaking  of  the  same  wagon  just  at  the  foot  of 
a  steep  acclivity,  which  rendered  further  progress  impossible.  Kight 
now  coming  on,  dark  and  rainy,  1  decided  to  go  into  camp  at  once,  only 
eight  miles  from  Fort  Ellis,  and  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  new  wagon- 
reach,  for  which  I  had  sent  back  to  the  fort.  Our  cook  having  followed 
the  escort  to  the  camping- spot  which  we  expected  to  make,  some  eight 
miles  farther  on^  our  chances  for  either  dinner  or  supper  were  unfavor- 
able. Improvismg  a  lunch  from  what  we  could  find,  and  stretching  our 
tent-fly  from  one  of  the  wagon-tops  to  the  hillside  beyond,  we  rolled 
ourselves  in  our  blankets,  and  decided  that  our  first  day's  march,  owing 
to  wagon  incumbrance,  was  almost  a  failure. 

The  following  morning  the  marcl^  was  resumed^  but  another  misfor- 
tune occurred  at  the  outset,  in  the  sliding  and  almost  upsetting  of  the 
wagon  containing  my  baggage  and  instruments.  It  had  finally  to  be 
unloaded,  after  numerous  ettbrts  to  right  it  had  been  made  without 
success.  Our  accidents  were  now  happily  over,  the  mules  and  drivers 
behaved  better,  and  the  road  became  less  dangerous.  At  3  p.  m.  we 
reached  the  point  where  the  escort  had  awaited  us  since  the  day  before. 
We  had  made  but  ten  miles  in  two  days.  This  being  a  fine  camping- 
spot,  I  decided  to  remain  here  until  morning,  when,  by  making  an  early 
start — the  animals  rested — we  would  be  able  to  push  on  to  Bottler's 
Eanch  in  one  day. 

The  country  thus  far  passed  over  was  wild  and  mountainous,  gen- 
erally well  timbered,  with  plenty  of  good  grass  and  water  in  the  numer- 
ous valleys  and  ravines.  A  mine  of  bituminous  coal  has  been  opened 
a  few  miles  from  Fort  Ellis  on  this  route,  and  has  already  yielded  a  fair 
quantity  of  fuel  of  good  quality,  some  of  which  has  been  used  at  the 
fort. 

At  this  place  we  pitched  our  first  camp,  consisting  of  two  ''A"  tents, 
and  a  wall-tent  fly,  with  a  third  ''A''  tent  for  the  cook  and  his  stores. 
Our  cooking  utensils  and  mess  furniture  were  simple,  though  sufficient, 
consisting  of  two  camp-kettles,  one  bake-kettle,  a  frying-pan,  and  a 
broiler,  for  cooking;  knives,  forks,  iron  spoons,  tin  plates,  and  china 
cups,  and  a  table,  completed  our  mess  equipments.  The  cups,  however, 
became  broken  from  lime  to  time,  until  all  finally  disappeared.  Here 
the  photographer  obtained  his  first  view,  with  our  camp  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  thickly- wooded  bank  of  Trail  Creek,  a  beautiful  trout 
stream,  as  a  background. 

Our  general  course  to  the  Yellowstone  River  was  now  southeast,  down 
the  valley  of  Trail  Creek,  which  we  crossed  and  re-crossed  several  time^ 
avoiding  dangerous  side-hills.  The  road,  however,  was  generally  good, 
with  some  sharp  ascents,  requiring  the  doubling  of  our  teams.  By 
allowing  my  horse  to  graze  while  waiting  for  the  wagons  to  close  up, 
the  beast  took  advantage  of  his  liberty,  ran  off,  and  followed  the  main 
escort,  w^hich,  as  usual,  was  some  miles  in  advance.  I  saw  no  more  of 
him  until  I  had  reached  Bottler's  Ranch. 

At  different  points  on  the  road  from  Fort  Ellis,  beautiful  vistas  of 
majestic  ranges  of  mountains,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Yellowstone  River, 
were  obtained ;  and  now,  as  we  emerged  from  the  winding  valleys  of 
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the  mountaiu  region  through  which  we  had  been  traveling  for  three 
days,  these  lofty  peaks,  from  aeross  the  river,  seemed  almost  directly 
above  our  heads.  Conspicuous  among  them  stands  Emigrant  Peak, 
near  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  6,000  above  the  valley.  This 
pe^ik  is  so  named  from  the  mining  region  lying  near  its  base,  called 
"Emigrant  Gulch."  The  Yellowstone  here  is  a  broad,  swift  stream, 
some  300  feet  wide,  and  not  fordable. 

Our  course  now  lay  up  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  due  south. 
The  road,  following  the  nearly  level  river  bottom,  was  good,  except  at 
the  crossing  of  numerous  streams  flowing  into  the  river  at  short  inter- 
vals. These  streams  would  afford  convenient  means  of  irrigation,  should 
this  valley  ever  become  settled.  Several  antelope  were  seen  as  we  came 
up  this  valley,  none,  however,  sufficiently  near  to  allow  of  their  being 
shot. 

Opposite  Emigrant  Peak,  a  thriving  ranch  has  been  established  by 
two  brothers,  named  Bottler,  who  have  several  fields  already  under 
cultivation.  Their  crops  of  wheat,  ])otatoes,  and  many  other  vegetables 
yield  an  abundant  harvest,  while  in  the  raising  of  stock  and  making 
of  butter  and  cheese  they  have  met  with  remarkable  success.  A  ready 
market  for  their  produce  is  found  in  the  mining  camps  across  the  river. 
Above  this  point  the  valley  becomes  much  narrower,  rocky  spurs  shoot 
out  from  the  mountain  ranges  on  each  side,  rendering  it  impracticable 
to  move  with  our  wagons  beyond  Bottler's.  Here  it  was  therefore 
decided  to  leave  the  train  with  a  portion  of  our  supplies  under  a  small 
guard,  and  with  saddle-animals  alone  to  continue  our  progress  up  the 
river. 

Dr.  Hayden  had  only  arrived  the  day  before^  as  much  out  of  patience 
with  the  wagons  as  myself,  and,  like  me,  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
leaving  them  at  this  point.  One  day  was  spent  in  arranging  materials 
for  packing  and  taking  astronomical  observations.  We  suifered 
intensely  from  musquitoes  during  our  stay  at  thi?  camp.  The  nights 
being  warm,  with  occasional  showers  without  wind,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  w^y  of  avoiding  their  incessant  annoyance. 

We  had  located  camp  on  the  second  terrace  from  the  river — the 
broad  stony  plateau  or  table  land  affording  good  grazing  at  this 
season,  though  jielding  also  an  abundant  crop  of  a  small  variety  of  a 
very  prickly  cactus.  Stretched  out  below,  the  broad  bottom-lands  of  the 
Yellowstone,  with  the  river  running  near  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the 
east,  present  a  wide  view  to  the  north,  east,  and  south  ,•  while  to  the 
west  \^ere  vast  mountains  forming  a  divide  between  this  valley  and  that 
of  the  Gallatin.  Our  little  camp,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  presented 
a  scene  of  great  activity.  The  wagon-mules  wera  being  taught  another 
duty ;  many  of  them  submitted  with  patience,  while  others  became  restive 
under  their  packs,  and  nearly  unmanageable.  Our  pack-saddles  did 
not  prove  to  be  just  what  we  needed,  being  too  narrow  for  the  backs  of 
the  mules,  and  thereby  greatly  increasing  their  natural  restiveness.  The 
packing  was  eventually  accomplished,  each  mule  carrying  about  two 
hundred  pounds.  By  7  a.  m.  we  had  started  just  in  advance  of  Dr. 
Hayden^s  party,  which,  however,  came  up  soon,  and  traveled  in  company 
with  mine.  Our  route  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  nearl^^  due 
south,  for  ten  miles  over  a  good  trail  which  could  easily  be  made  into  a 
passable  wagon-road,  except  at  one  or  two  points  where  some  blasting 
and  cutting  would  be  required. 

Some  very  picturesque  rocks  were  passed,  many  of  them  standing 
out  like  turrets  from  the  ruins  of  old  castles.  These  rocks  are 
generally  volcanic  ;  some  fine  siwcimens  of  basaltic  columns  were  ob- 
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served.  The  river  now  bends  to  the  eastward  ;  a  fine,  rushing  stream, 
called  Trail  Creek,  joins  the  river  from  the  west  just  at  this  curve,  and 
caused  some  delay  in  crossing.  -The  trail  now  enters  the  second  or  mid- 
dle canon  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  becomes  very  rough,  obstructed  by 
masses  of  volcanic  rock,  in  some  places  rendering  the  footing  of  the 
animals  very  insecure.  One  pack-animal,  belonging  to  the  general  es- 
cort, made  a  misstep  and  rolled  down  the  hill-side  a  distance  of  some  50 
feet,  completely  demoralizing  his  pack,  but  without  serious  injury  to 
himself.  Just  beyond  this  dangerous  pass  the  canon  widens  somewhat, 
disclosing  a  grassy  valley  of  several  acres,  watered  by  a  mountainous 
stream  fed  from  melting  snows  above.  We  had  marched  but  sixteen 
miles  and  it  was  now  only  1  o'clock,  but  as  the  animals  began  to  show 
signs  of  weariness  and  hunger.  Dr.  Hayden  with  the  main  escort  de- 
cided to  halt  in  the  valley  for  the  night.  I  was  told  by  one  of  ray 
packers  that  another  valley,  similar  to  this,  with  better  grazing,  would 
be  found  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  on.  This  information  led  uie  to  pro 
ceed  to  that  spot.  A  still  more  difficult  and  rocky  i)ass  than  the  one  we 
had  just  encountered  led  to  this  valley,  and  1  was  therefore  desirous  to 
get  through  it  while  the  animals  were  in  good  marching  condition,  and 
less  restive  than  on  first  starting  out  in  the  morning.  Here  we  found 
a  valley  as  beautiful  as  the  other,  giving  abundant  pasturage  for  the 
animals,  while  a  growth  of  Cottonwood  on  the  river's  bank  afforded  a 
pleasant  camping  spot.  The  surrounding  mountains  shot  up  almost 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet ;  their 
lower  slopes  being  wooded,  while  their  peaks  were  usually  bare.  The 
formation  here  is  principally  granite  rock,  with  a  preponderance  of  feld- 
spar. Here  we  caught  trout  by  dozens  and  found  them  of  excellent 
flavor  and  very  large ;  they  would  bite  at  almost  anything,  taking  the 
artificial  fly  with  great  activity.  I  enjoyed  a  bath  in  the  river,  but 
found  the  current  so  swift  that  I  could  make  no  headway  against  it  iu 
swimming,  while  in  Standing  upright  it  would  almost  sweep  me  ofl:  my 
feet. 

There  are  no  practicable  fords  along  this  portion  of  the  river  except 
during  seasons  of  low  water,  in  the  fall.  The  night  passed  at  this  camp 
was  very  refreshing ;  no  mosquitoes  nor  other  troublesome  insects  dis- 
turbed us,  though  a  large  rattlesnake  was  killed  in  camp  soon  after  our 
arrival.  Following  up  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  tall  mountain  ranges 
continue  on  either  side,  the  river  falls  off"  somewhat  in  width  and  depth, 
and,  flowing  near  the  eastern  range,  leaves  a  broad  spread  of  rolling 
country  on  the  right.  Several  rocky  spurs  intersected  the  trail,  causing 
much  inconvenience  to  the  animals,  and  necessitating  the  dismounting 
of  many  of  the  horsemen.  One  mule  met  with  a  mishap  and  fell  from  a 
steep  bank.  The  odometer  wheels  slipped  at  the  same  place,  but  with- 
out injury.  These  wheels  are  drawn  by  one  of  the  saddle-horses;  the 
saddle,  taking  the  place  of  harness,  supports  the  shafts,  which  are  lashed 
thereto.  The  cart  being  very  light,  made  of  velocipede  wheels,  and 
weighing  but  thirty  pounds,  is  no  impediment  to  the  horse  or  it-s  rider, 
and  can  be  taken  whei:ever  the  other  animals  go.  Two  small  and  beau- 
tiful lakelets  were  passed  soon  after  leaving  camp,  one  bearing  a  pertect 
resemblance  to  the  figure  seven. 

Some  few  miles  further  on  a  remarkable  mountain,  known  as  Cinna- 
bar Mountain,  also  as  "The  DeviPs  Slide,"  was  passed  on  the  right 
This  is  a  curious  and  strange  freak  of  nature.  The  upheaval  had  carrie<l 
the  strata  of  which  the  mountain  is  formed  into  a  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion, with  their  edges  standing  out  toward  the  valley,  a  slight  twist,  or 
wrench,  at  the  time  of  the  upheaval,  giving  the  strata  a  curved  appear- 
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ance.  Several  stand  out  a  hundred  feet  beyond  the  general  face  of  the 
mountain,  and  extend,  probably,  a  thousand  feet  upward,  leaving  rocky 
depressions  between,  and  giving  rise  to  the  name  of  ''The  Devil's  Slide." 
There  is  ample  opportunity  for  him  and  all  his  attendants  to  find  amuse- 
ment here.  A  deep-red  tinge,  from  salts  of  iron,  distinguishes  this  moun- 
tain from  all  others  in  its  vicinity. 

On  reaching  the  mouth  of  Gardner's  River,  or  Warm-Stream  Creek, 
as  it  is  also  called,  coming  in  from  the  southwest  and  joining  the  Yellow- 
stone fifteen  miles  above  the  middle  caiion,  we  left  the  trail  and  followed 
this  valley  without  crossing  the  stream. 

A  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  this  river,  a  boiling-hot  torrent  oi 
water,  some  six  feet  wide,  and  a  foot  in  depth,  pours  out  of  the  hill-side, 
perfectly  clear,  though  steaming  hot.  It  is  probably  the  outlet  of  a 
vast  subterranean  reservoir  of  hot  water,  which  supplies  the  numerous 
boihng  springs  upon  the  mountainsides  above.  Near  this  hot  brook 
are  several  warm  mineral  springs,  beside  which  a  few  invalids  had 
formed  a  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  healing  properties. 

A  system  of  hot  springs  of  great  beauty,  flowing  from  the  top  and 
sides  of  a  large  hill  of  calcareous  deposit,  and  called  Soda  Mountain,  is 
found  five  miles  up  the  left  bank  of  Gardner's  liiver.  Here,  at  the  foot 
of  this  curious  white  mountain,  we  encamped,  and  remained  until  the 
24th,  examining  the  wonderful  spring  formation  of  this  region,  and  the 
country  around  it.  The  central  point  of  interest  is  the  Soda  Mountain, 
occupying  an  area  of  a  hundred  acres,  and  rising  like  the  successive 
steps  of  a  cascade,  to  the  height  of  over  200  feet  abo>'e  the  plateau  at 
its  base.  The  upper  surface  is  a  plain,  composed  of  many  hot  springs, 
constantly  sending  up  volumes  of  vapor  slightly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phurous fumes.  The  sides  of  the  hill  down  which  the  waters  of  these 
hot  springs  flow  have  become  terraced  into  steps  of  various  heights 
and  widths,  some  twelve  inches  in  dimension,  while  others  are  as  many 
feet.  In  each  terrace  there  is  generally  a  pool  of  water,  standing  in  a 
8colloi)ed  basin  of  gypsum,  deposited  at  the  edges  by  the  water  as  it 
becorae>s  Cooler^  These  basins  are  often  tinged  with  pink,  gray,  and 
yellow  colors,  giving  to  the  whole  a  very  beautiful  ett'ect. 

The  rock  m  all  directions  has  evidently  been  deposited  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Soda  Mountain  is  now  being  built  up.  When  the  forma- 
tion ceases  from  a  change  in  the  course  of  the  water,  the  rock  becomes 
friable  and  disintegrates.  After  a  time  vegetation  springs  up  and  cov- 
ers the  surface.  Many  of  the  basins  have  the  size  and  shape  of  bath- 
tubs, and  were  used  by  members  of  the  party  for  bathing  purposes. 
The  temperature  varies  in  the  ditferent  pools  from  fifty  degrees  all 
the  way  up  to  one  hundred  and  eighty,  so  there  is  no  difficulty  in  find 
ing  a  bath  of  suitable  temperature.  A  few  of  these  springs  are  strongly 
mineral,  though  most  of  them  are  sutficiently  pure  for  cooking  and 
drinking  purposes.  Near  the  base  of  this  hill  a  remarkable  column  of 
rock  is  seen  standing  60  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  vertical ;  this  is 
probably  a  defunct  geyser.  In  many  places  small  upheavals  have  oc- 
curred, the  rock  has  been  rent  open,  allowing  an  esca}>e  of  steam  and 
gas  jets,  whose  formations  in  the  hot  regions  beneath  can  be  heard 
through  these  openings.  The  action  of  these  subterraneous  waters  has, 
of  course,  worn  out  caverns  in  the  rocks  beneath,  leaving  the  crust 
sometimes  thin  and  frail ;  caution  should  therefore  be  exercised  in  ex- 
ploring these  places.  Numerous  caves  and  holes  were  found  in  the 
adjacent  hills.  I  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  50  feet  in  one  of  the  for- 
mer, and  found  myself  in  a  vaulted  dome  30  feet  across  and  40  feet  high. 
On  the  far  side  was  a  deep  well,  dark  and  gloomy,  into  which  I  threw 
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masses  of  rock,  but  did  not  venture  to  explore  it  personally.  Tlie  views 
from  this  camp  are  extremely  picturesque,  combining  every  variety  of 
mountain  scenery,  having  rocky  gorges,  in  which  are  usually  found 
mountain  streams  breaking  into  cascades  and  falls  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  opposite  bank  of  Gardner's  River  is  very  steep,  nearly  precipitous, 
and  surmounted  by  a  wall  of  basaltic  columns. 

During  our  stay  at  this  camp  I  made  a  circuit  of  the  high  red-topi)ed 
mountain  to  the  west  of  the  springs,  near  which  Mr,  Everts,  who  was 
lost  in  the  Yellowstone  Basin  the  previous  summer,  was  picked  u^)  by  the 
men  who  went  in  search  of  him.  The  mountain  stands  in  a  fork  of  a 
branch  of  Gardner's  River,  having  a  canon  on  two  sides,  through  which 
these  streams  flow  in  beautiful  cascades,  with  one  or  two  considerable  falls. 
I  made  this  trip  in  company  with  Dr.  Hayden  and  one  or  two  others. 
Though  our  climbing  over  rocks  and  through  thickets,  and  crossing 
mountain-torrents,  proved  very  fatiguing,  we  felt  well  repaid  for  our 
labor  in  observing  the  grand  scenery  upon  our  route.  Many  tine  siieci- 
mens  of  geological  formation  were  observed,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
being  fan-shaped  basaltic  formations  in  great  abundance.  Skirting  the 
canon  to  the  south  of  the  mountain  for  two  miles,  we  crossed,  but  found 
the  ascent  so  steep  that  we  were  compelled  to  cling  to  projecting  rocks 
in  many  places  to  prevent  sliding  back  to  the  bottom.  On  i^eacbing 
the  plateau  beyond,  our  breath  and  strength  were  nearly  exhausted. 
We  now  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  leaving  our  horses 
about  half  way  up,  and  continuing  the  Journey  on  foot.  Here  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley  was  obtained,  with  its  moun- 
tain ranges  stretching  away  in  the  distance,  southward,  to  the  limit  of 
vision.  Also  of  the  country  lying  west  toward  the  Gallatin  River.  In 
that  direction  is  a  valley  almost  level,  slightly  rising  toward  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side,  with  a  beautiful,  clear  stream  winding  through 
the  center,  whose  current  was  so  gentle  that  its  direction  could  not,  as 
yet,  be  determined.  Grass  and  flowers  covered  the  hill-side,  interspersed 
with  occasional  groves  of  balsam,  cedar,  and  spruce.  High  cones  of 
volcanic  origin  rise  here  and  there  in  all  directions,  some  of  them  prob- 
ably fifty  miles  distant.  The  lofty  peaks  directly  west,  beyond  the  valley 
just  mentioned,  were  probably  near  the  sources  of  the  West  Gallatin. 
This  region  appears  almost  inaccessible.  Continuing  the  circuit  of  the 
mountain,  we  returned  to  camp  by  way  of  its  north  side.  Here  we  en- 
countered another  canon  as  wild  and  precipitous  as  the  other,  and  afford- 
ing still  more  beautiful  scenery.  A  clear  cut,  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth, 
through  the  mountain's  base,  allowed  the  passage  of  a  small  stream, 
which  about  midway  rolled  down  a  slightly  inclined  and  rocky  slope, 
then  spread  out  into  a  pretty  cascade  of  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  More 
desperate  climbing  followed,  and  we  reached  an  elevated  plateau  whose 
side  to  the  east  had,  at  some  time,  dropped  ofi',  leaving  a  sheer  precipice 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  in  height  upon  which  we  were  now  stand- 
ing. Passing  further  northward  we  encountered,  previous  to  reaching 
camp,  several  spouting  hot-springs,  throwing  up  boiling  water  to  the 
height  of  several  inches. 

On  reaching  camp  I  learned  that  one  of  the  cistern  barometers  had 
broken  while  hanging  upon  a  tree,  without  apparent  cause.  Toward 
evening  1  enjoyed  a  bath  among  the  natural  basins  of  Soda  Mountain. 
The  temperature  was  delightful,  and  could  be  regulated  at  pleasure  hy 
simply  stepping  from  one  basin  to  another.  They  were  even  quite  lux- 
urious, being  lined  with  a  spongy  gypsum,  soft  and  pleasant  to  the 
touch.  I  walked  over  a  part  of  the  hill  by  the  faint  light  of  the  new 
moon,  Avhich  gave  to  its  deep-blue  pools  of  steaming  water  a  wild  and 
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ghostly  appearance.  The  photographer  has  taken  numerous  views  of 
these  springs  and  the  country  in  their  vicinity,  which  will  serve  to  con- 
vey a  much  more  definite  idea  of  their  beautiful  formation  than  can  be 
given  by  any  written  description.  A  special  survey  was  made  of  this 
locality,  and  careful  observations  taken  of  its  latitude  and  longitude. 

While  at  this  camp  one  of  the  men  killed  a  large  brown  bear  and 
three  cubs.  The  latter  were  brought  in  and  served  our  mess  with  deli- 
cious steak  for  several  meals. 

July  24. — Resumed  the  march,  following  up  the  southern  branch  of 
Gardner's  River.  The  trail  for  the  first  four  miles  proved  very  rough,  the 
sides  of  the  valley  coming  down  close  to  the  stream,  and  very  steep.  At 
the  end  of  this  gorge  a  fine  water-fall  was  discovered  about  75  feet  in 
height,  beyond  which  the  valley  became  less  rocky.  I  ascended  the 
ridge  on  the  left,  hoping  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  divide  overlooking 
the  Yellowstone  Valley  several  miles  to  the  eastward.  After  reaching  sev- 
eral summits  I  still  discovered  higher  ones  beyond,  but  finally  ascended 
the  last  one,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  grand  view  of  an  immense  extent 
of  mountain  scenery.  In  all  directions  were  seen  sharp  basaltic  peaks, 
beautifully  set  off  with  large  fields  of  snow  lying  in  their  upper  gorges; 
quiet,  secluded  valleys,  well  timbered  hill  sides,  pretty  lakes  and  moun- 
tain streams.  Over  the  whole  the  sun  was  shining  with  great  brilliancy, 
but  never  oppressively  in  these  elevated  regions. 

J  fell  in  with  Dr.  Haydeu,  whom  I  found  examining  this  ridge,  and 
together  we  continued  in  a  southeasterly  direction  parallel  with  the  val- 
ley below,  through  which  our  trains  were  moving.  We  had  proposed 
ascending  this  valley  as  far  as  practicable,  then  to  strike  across  the 
country  and  meet  the  Yellowstone  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  East  Fork. 
While  we  were  pursuing  our  investigations,  one  of  the  doctor's  assist- 
ants came  up  and  reported  that  his  train,  with  the  general  escort,  had 
gone  into  camp  some  two  miles  south  of  the  point  where  he  found 
us,  but^  that  mj^  train  had  not  come  up.  I  went  to  the  doctor's  camp 
and  learned  than  none  of  my  party  had  arrived  except  Captain  Heap 
and  Mr.  Hine,  who  had  followed  the  trail  of  the  doctor's  party.  A 
messenger  sent  by  Captain  Tyler  came  back,  finding  no  traces  where  my 
party  had  left  the  trail.  I  then  decided  to  go  myself  in  search  of  them. 
After  considerable  examination  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  obeyed 
their  instructions,  deviated  from  the  direction  taken  by  the  doctor's 
party  and  followed  the  course  of  Black-tail  Deer  Creek  to  the  eastward, 
and  had  struck  across  toward  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone.  It  would 
appear  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  where  a  train  as  large  as  mine  had 
departed  from  the  main  trail,  but  in  this  case  no  tracks  were  left  in  the 
prairie  grass  to  indicate  the  point,  and  it  was  only  after  an  hour's  search 
that  the  spot  was  discovered.  Following  the  trail  was  in  many  places 
difficult,  the  country  being  intersected  at  various  intervals  by  ravines 
and  water-courses,  with  here  and  there  a  meadow,  over  which  the  ani- 
mals had  apparently  become  so  scattered  that  all  traces  of  their  foot- 
steps were  lost.  The  country,  until  we  near  the  river,  consists  of  rolling 
prairie,  dotted  with  groves  of  spruce  and  pine,  and  well  watered  with 
numerous  cool  streams  finding  their  way  northward  into  Black-tail  Denr 
Creek.  The  ridges  are  unusually  stony,  limestone  rock  cropping  out  at 
their  summits.  Continuing  eastward  and  passing  into  a  small  canon, 
rendered  gloomy  by  approaching  night-fall,  and  following  over  a  divide 
for  a  few  miles,  we  emerged  upon  a  height  overlooking  the  vallej^  of  the 
Yellowstone.  A  plain  though  rough  trail  led  down  the  mountain-side. 
The  descent  was  steep  and  long,  through  groves  of  poplars  and  other 
small  trees,  along  a  nearly  vertical  hill-side,  apparently  over  frightful 
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chasms,  rendered  wierd  and  gloomy  by  approaching  darkness.  We  be- 
gan to  despair,  ahnost,  of  ever  finding  the  camp,  and  felt  there  migbt 
be  a  possibility  that  we  were  following  a  fresh  Indian  trail.  We  were 
soon  set  at  rest,  however,  as  a  short  time  after  dark  we  reache<l  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  and  found  camp  located  in  a  pretty  meadow,  with 
a  clear  stream  running  through  it.  The  river  was  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant.  I  had  ridden  thirty  miles  though  the  train  had  marched 
but  seventeen. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  a  trip  across  the  Yellowstone,  by  way  of  a 
•  pack-train  bridge  recently  constructed  for  the  iiccommodation  of  parties 
visiting  some  new  mines  about  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  this  point,  on 
the  head-waters  of  Clark's* Fork.  The  banks  of  the  river  here  are  one 
hundred  feet  apart,  while  a  pier  resting  upon  a  ledge  of  rock  jutting  out 
from  the  west  side  divides  the  bridge  into  two  spans,  the  main  one  being 
about  sixty  feet,  and  composed  of  heavy  pine  timbers  of  that  length. 
A  path  on  either  side  has  been  graded  down  to  the  bridge,  that  on  the 
opposite  side  having  been  cut  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  rock  of 
which  is  composed  of  soft,  shelly,  and  partially  disintegrated  slate.  The 
bridge  is  locsited  just  above  the  mouth  of  East  Fork,  a  considerable 
stream,  and  in  seasons  of  high  water  is  not  far  below  the  raagriitude  of 
the  main  river.  It  finds  its  sources  man}'  miles  to  the  east  and  south- 
east, among  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range, 
and  drains,  with  its  numerous  tributaries,  a  vast  extent  of  country. 
From  its  extreme  source  to  its  mouth,  it  is  probably  fifty  miles  in  length. 
An  elevated,  rolling  country,  several  miles  in  extent,  lies  in  the  angle 
of  the  two  rivers.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous  streams*  fed  from  the 
melting  snow  in  the  mountains  above.  In  this  area  were  three  or  four 
small  lakes  or  ponds  literally  covered  with  ducks.  Near  its  center 
stands  a  mountain  of  remarkable  appearance,  nearly  square,  with  pre- 
cipitous sides,  known  as  the  "Square  Butte."  I  crossed  the  river,  and, 
passing  south  along  its  bank,  obtained  a  view  of  the  caiion.of  the 
Yellowstone,  which  here  is  very  beautiful.  Its  walls  are  composed  of 
volcanic  conglomerate  capped  with  basaltic  columns.  Many  of  the  pin- 
nacles remain,  towering  hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  having  about  the 
proportions  of  an  ordinary  sewing-needle.  In  many  places  below  are 
observed  steam-jets  rising  from  near  the  river's  edge,  while  indications 
of  sulphur  deposit  are  very  numerous.  Farther  up,  I  was  able  to  de- 
scend to  the  river's  bed  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tower  Creek,  coming  in 
from  the  west.  This  stream  is  named  from  numerous  tower-like  pinna- 
cles reaching  up  many  feet  above  its  bank.  Here  were  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  brimstone  de])osit  from  hot  sulphur  jets  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  On  the  other  side  were  numerous  warm  springs,  which  I  did  not 
visit. 

The  trout  in  this  part  of  the  river  are  exceedingly  fine  and  added 
much  to  the  variety  of  our  mess.  Back  from  the  river  to  the  ea«t  the 
country  rises  rapidly  and  soon  becomes  extremely  rugged.  High  barren 
peaks  are  seen  rising  one  above  the  other,  far  off  to  the  east  and  south. 
I  ascended  the  rang©  to  the  height  of  3,000  feet  above  the  river,  and 
judged  that  many  of  the  peaks  beyond  were  a  thousand  or  1,500  feet 
higher.  On  these  mountains  I  picked  up  numerous  specimens  of  petri- 
factions and  some  fine  pieces  of  agates  and  rock  crystal.  On  returning 
to  camp  I  learned  that  the  other  party  had  passed  during  the  day  and 
had  proceeded  on  as  far  as  Tower  Creek,  some  four  miles  above. 

I  broke  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  at  half-past  7 ;  sent  the 
train  over  the  trail  taken  the  day  before  by  Dr.  Hayden,  and  then,  in 
company  with  Captain  Heap,  I  made  an  examination  of  the  river's  baiik 
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and  the  falls  of  Tower  Creek.  The  views  from  the  bank  of  the  river  on 
this  side  were  even  more  interesting  than  those  obtained  yesterday. 
The  fall  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and,  when  seen  from  below,  the 
stream  appears  to  drop  from  among  a  number  of  tower-like  rocks,  some 
of  them  extending  upward  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  crest  of 
the  falls.  The  fall  itself  is  a  sheer  descent  of  156  feet  into  a  shallow 
basin.  The  water  then  rushes  away  through  a  rocky  and  rapidly  descend- 
ing channel,  forming  numerous  cascades  in  its  course  to  the  river  below. 

A  thick  growth  of  pine  and  hemlock  covers  the  sides  of  this  gorge. 
Eegaining  the  trail,  which  led  through  moderately  open  timber,  Captain  ' 
Heap  and  I  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  bul  soon  losing  all  signs 
of  the  advance  party.  Captain  Heap  returned  to  pick  up  the  trail ;  I  went 
forward  and  soon  regained  it.  I  then  continued  over  a  beautifully  undu- 
lating country  covered  with  rich  verdure  and  decked  with  wild  flowers 
of  every  hue,  many  of  them  unknown  in  the  Eastern  States.  Yet  the 
elevation  here  is  so  great  (7,000  feet)  that  frosts  occur  every  night  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  vegetation  does  not  seem  to  suffer  from  these  summer 
frosts,  the  effect  upon  grass  and  flowers  being  apparently  but  that  of 
dew.  The  path  led  to  still  higher  elevations  and  eventually  crossed  a 
mountain  range  called  the  "Elephant's  Back,"  forming  a  part  of  the  rim 
of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  basin.  It  is  this  ridge  which,  cut  through  by 
the  Yellowstone  below  the  great  falls,  forms  that  stupendous  cafion, 
2,000  feet  in  depth.  A  road  could  easily  be  constructed  through  some 
one  of  the  numerous  passes  in  this  range,  avoiding  the  severe  climbing 
necessary  by  this  route.  Much  timber  would  have  to  be  removed,  how- 
ever, from  these  passes  before  even  pack-animals  could  get  through. 
On  this  expedition  the  most  annoying  and  sometimes  insurmountable 
obstacles  met  with  were  masses  of  fallen  timber.  The  trail  led  within  a 
mile  of  the  highest  peak  of  this  range,  chilled  Mount  Washburne.  I 
wished  to  obtain  a  view  from  this  eminence,  and  with  some  difficulty 
succeeded  in  leading  my  horse  to  its  extreme  top.  The  summit  is  com- 
posed of  broken  masses  of  volcanic  rock,  literally  smoothed  or  leveled 
oflf  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  which  sweeps  with  terrible  violence  over 
these  elevated  regions.  I  had  observed  large  areas  of  snow  several 
hundred  feet  below  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  but,  upon  the  peak,  I  doubt 
if,  even  in  winter,  the  wind  will  permit  snow  to  remain. 

From  this  point  mountain  peaks  were  observed  in  all  directions,  while 
the  Yellowstone  Lake,  though  twenty  miles  distant,  seemed  to  lie  at  my 
feet.  Tbe  valley  of  the  river  can  be  seen  following  the  general  direction 
of  the  mountain-chain  to  the  east,  a  stern  volcanic  range  of  sharp  peaks, 
many  of  them  having  the  form  of  the  Egyptian  pjTamids,  though,  of 
course,  of  much  greater  magnitude.  One  large  mountain  of  this  range 
had  been  a  landmark  for  two  days,  bearing  a  strange  resemblance  to  a 
human  profile  turned  toward  the  zenith.    1  named  it  "  Giant's  Face." 

The  summit  of  Mount  Washburne  is  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  while 
many  of  those  to  the  east  of  the  Yellowstone  are  apparently  2,000  feet 
higher.  I  intended  making  a  sketch  of  the  horizon  line  of  country,  as 
seen  from  this  mountain,  but  so  fierce  a  gale  was  blowing  at  the  time 
that  I  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  use  my  drawing  materials. 

I  descended  by  the  opposite  side  into  a  precipitous  gorge  or  canon  a 
thousand  feet  deep,  having  to  drag  my  horse  down  some  of  the  worst 
places.  There  was  no  vegetation,  no  soil,  nothing  but  volcanic  rock,  in 
some  places  solid,  but  much  of  it  loose  and  broken,  affording  no  footing 
whatever,  and  compelling  the  horse  to  slide  for  several  yards  at  a  time. 
On  one  occasion  I  discovered  that  I  was  following  the  trail  of  a  bear  to 
Us  den.    Soon  after  emerging  from  this  canon  I  became  ingulfed  in  an 
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immense  pine  forest  which  seemed  interminable.  In  this  forest  were 
many  open  glades  covered  with  grass  and  flowers.  In  one  of  these, 
quietly  reposing,  I  discovered  three  tine  elk,  which,  uj)on  my  approach, 
disappeared  into  the  thick  underbrnsh  before  I  con  Id  bring  my  carbine 
to  bear  upon  tbem.  I  had  descended  the  mounUiiu  far  to  the  east  of 
the  trail,  and  now  taking  the  direction  of  the  sun  I  succeeded  in  trav- 
ersing the  forest  and  regaining  the  trail  which  I  had  no  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing. A  ride  of  some  five  miles  soon  brought  me  to  camp.  While  in 
the  forest  I  came  upon  a  valley  of  chalk-white  rock,  evidently  an  old 
system  of  warm  springs;  several  small  ones  were  still  in  operation,  giv- 
ing a  perceptible  warmth  to  a  small  stream  flowing  through  the  vaUey 
and  filling  the  atmosphere  with  an  intense  odor  of  sulphur. 

We  had  now  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  great  falls  of  the  Yellowstone, 
which  should  be  classed  among  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of 
the  earth.  Lieutenant  Doane  minutely  and  graphically  describes  them 
in  his  report,  and  compares  them  most  favorably  with  all  others  on  this 
continent.  I  viewed  thenv  both  by  moonlight  after  arriving  at  camp, 
and  on  the  following  morning.  I  should  describe  the  upper  fall  as  the 
embodiment  of  beauty,  the  lower  one  that  of  grandeur.  At  the  crest 
of  each  the  river  narrows  to  less  than  a  hundred  feet,  while  its  depth 
correspondingly  increases.  Above  the  upper  fall  the  river  rapidly  de- 
scends over  a  series  of  cascades,  gaining  great  velocity,  whence,  upon 
reaching  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  the  whole  volume  is  thi-own  outward 
and  divided  almost  at  once  into  drops  which  aggregate  into  conical 
shapes,  their  apexes  projecting  forward,  not  unlike  an  array  of  comets. 
These  soon  lose  their  individuality  and  gradually  blend  together,  form- 
ing a  dense  w^hite  mass,  which  descends  in  a  fall  of  115  feet,  spreading 
out  at  the  bottom  with  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  lady's  ball-room  cos- 
tume. A  point  of  rocks  jutting  out  just  in  front  of  and-slightly  below 
the  crest  of  the  fall,  afPohls  a  convenient  spot  for  observation,  whence 
the  whole  beauty  of  the  scene  can  be  t>aken  in  at  a  glance.  Here  the 
canon  of  the  Yellowstone  finds  its  beginning  in  a  beautifully  wooded  gorge 
between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  through  which  the  river 
flows  swiftly,  though  smoothly,  over  its  rocky  bottom,  to  the  crest  of 
the  lower  fall  half  a  mile  below ;  the  river  then  emerges  from  between  its 
rocky  banks  and  makes  its  prodigious  leap  of  350  feet  into  the  depth 
of  the  great  caHon.  It  is  no  small  undertaking  to  descend  the  steep 
and  slipper}^  side  of  the  canon,  even  to  the  crest  of  the  fall,  while  the 
yellow,  volcanic  and  nearly  vertical  walls  of  the  gorge  beneath  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  most  expert  climber.  The  depths  below  are  filled  with  hot 
springs;  the  rock  is  soft  and  crumbling,  affording  no  secure  footing, 
while  the  river  rushes  away  in  a  perfect  torrent  over  innumerable  cas- 
cades and  ripples,  causing  eddies  and  whirlpools  which  would  dash  to 
atoms  any  unlucky  adventurer  who  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  find 
himself  Ingulfed  in  its  waters. 

About  400  yards  below  the  lower  fall  a  fine  view  is  obtained  from  a 
high  projecting  promontory.  Coming  in  from  the  west  between  the 
upper  and  lower  falls  a  small  stream  flows  over  several  ledges  of  rocks, 
giving  rise  to  a  number  of  beautiful  cascades,  from  which^the  creek  de- 
rives its  name.  These  are  extremely  beautiful,  though  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  greater  wonders  so  near  at  hand.  One  of  these 
little  falls  drops  into  a  cavern  nearly  concealed  by  overhanging  cliffs, 
thence  descending  from  a  low  ridge  of  rocks  into  a  pool  of  great  depth. 
A  portion  of  the  water  passes  through  a  crevice,  or  small  tunnel,  and 
darts  out  through  the  main  fall  of  the  cascade  below,  giving  it  a  most 
singular  appearance. 
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After  regaining  the  trail  I  hurried  on  up  the  river  to  overtake  the 
train  on  its  way  to  the  Mud  Volcano,  some  ten  miles  above.  I  soon  came 
to  the  wreck  of  a  pack-umle,  which  had  made  a  false  step  in  getting 
over  a  fallen  tree,  and  had  rolled,  end  over  end,  down  the  hilL  His  pack, 
consisting  of  the  photographer's  apparatus,  escaped  without  serious  in- 
jur3\  The  scenery  along  the  river  above  the  falls  is  quite  tame,  com- 
pared with  the  wildness  and  grandness  of  the  regions  I  had  just  left. 
.The  river,  a  broad,  smooth  stream,  flows  over  a  sandy  bed,  with  gently 
sloping  banks,  generally  well  wooded.  No  noisy  cataracts  break  the 
Sabbath-stillness  of  this  region.  No  volcanic  agencies  seem  to  have 
been  at  work  here.  One  would  expect  to  find  farm-houses  and  hamlets 
in  so  quiet  and  peaceful  a  valley. 

Many  small  streams,  coming  in  from  the  distant  mountains,  and  a 
rollingprairieof  several  miles  extent,  was  crossed  during  this  day's  march. 
1  discovered  a  hillock  comiwsed  of  pebbles  of  obsidian,  somewhat  re- 
sembling coal-cinders.  Toward  the  western  verge  of  this  prairie  a  hill  of 
white  rock  was  discovered  which,  upon  investigation,  proved  to  be 
another  of  the  "  soda  mountains,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  hunters.  Ap- 
proaching nearer,  I  found  jets  of  smoke  and  steam  issuing  from  the  face 
of  the  hill,  while  its  other  side  was  hollowed  out  into  a  sort  of  amphi- 
theater, whose  sides  were  steaming  with  sulphur  fumes,  the  ground  hot 
and  parched  with  internal  fires.  Acre  after  acre  of  this  hot  volcanic 
surface  lay  before  ii  e,  having  numerous  cracks  and  small  apertures  at 
intervals  of  a  few  feet,  from  whence  were  expelled,  sometimes  in  steady, 
continuous  streams,  sometimes  in  putts  like  those  from  an  engine,  jets 
of  vapor  more  or  less  impregnated  with  mineral  substances.  I  ascended 
the  hill,  leaving  my  horse  below,  fearful  that  he  might  break  through 
the  thin  rock-crust,  which  in  many  places  gave  way  beneath  the  tread, 
revealing  caverns  of  pure,  crystalized  sulphur,  from  which  hot  fumes 
were  sure  to  issue.  These  crystals  were  very  fine,  but  too  frail  to  trans- 
liort  without  the  greatest  care.  A  large  boiling  spring,  emitting  strong 
fumes  of  sulphur  and  sulphureted  hydrogen,  not  at  all  agreeable,  w^as 
also  found  here.  The  watet  from  this  spring,  over-running  its  basin, 
trickled  down  the  hill-side,  lea\ing  a  highly-colored  trace  in  the  chalky 
rock.  Upon  the  opposite  side  was  found  a  number  of  larger  springs. 
One,  from  its  size  and  the  power  it  displayed  in  throwing  water  to  the 
height  of  several  feet  above  the  surface,  was  worthy  of  notice.  Near 
this  was  a  spring  having  regular  pulsations,  like  a  steam-engine ;  giving 
off  large  quantities  of  steam,  which  would  issue  forth  with  the  roar  of 
a  hurricane.  This  was,  in  reality,  a  steam  volcano;  deep  vibrations  in 
the  subterraneous  caverns  extending  far  away  beneath  the  hill  could  be 
distinctly  heard.  In  searching  through  the  thick  mass  of  timber  west 
of  this  region  for  other  curiosities.  Captain  Heap  and  I  became  almost 
locked  up  in  a  labyrinth  of  fallen  timber,  so  dense,  and  so  inextricably 
interlaced,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficult^'  we  finally  found  our 
way  out  again.  The  country,  from  this  point  to  the  Mud  Volcano,  was 
mostly  rolling  prairie,  intersected  with  several  streams  flowing  into  the 
river,  some  of  them  having  wide  estuaries  and  adjacent  swampy  flats 
covered  with  thick  marsh-grass  in  abundance.  Ducks  are  usually  found 
in  these  sluggish  streams,  as  well  as  in  the  little  lakes  so  numerous 
throughout  this  whole  region.  We  camped  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mud  geysers.  These  being  the  first 
specimens  of  the  true  geyser  yet  seen,  we  examined  them  with  much 
curiosity. 

July  28. — ^Eemained  at  this  camp  throughout  the  day  examining  the 
springs,  and  crossing  the  river  on  a  raft  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
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if  the  same  phenoineDa  existed  on  the  opposite  side,  several  steam-jets 
being  visible  among  the  hills  beyond. 

The  ceutial  point  of  interest  here  is  the  Mud  Volcano,  which  has 
broken  out  from  the  side  of  a  well  timbered  hill.  It  has  a  crater  25  feet 
across  at  the  top,  gradually  sloping  inward  to  the  bottom,  where  it  be- 
comes about  half  this  diameter.  Its  depth  is  about  30  feet ;  the  deposit 
is  gray  mud,  nearly  a  pure  alumina,  and  has  been  thrown  up  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  volcano  at  no  verj'  distant  period.  The  rim  of  the  crat«r  on 
the  downhill  side  is  some  10  feet  in  height,  and  trees  50  feet  high  and 
100  feet  distant  are  loaded  with  mud  thrown  from  this  volcano.  The 
surface  of  the  bottom  is  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition,  pufQug  and 
throwing  up  masses  of  boiling  mud,  and  sending  forth  dense  columns  of 
steam  several  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  forests.  Tbis  column 
of  steam  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  in  all  directions.  Some  400  yards 
from  this  crater  are  three  large  hot.  springs  of  muddy  water,  one  of 
which  proved  to  be  a  geyser  having  periods  of  active  eruption  about 
every  six  hours.  The  phenomena  attending  these  eruptions  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Soon  after  the  violent  period  passes,  the  water  in  the  pool  gradu- 
ally subsides  through  the  orifice  in  the  center,  the  surface  falling  several 
feet.  The  water  almost  entirely  disappears  from  sight,  when  it  gradu- 
ally rises  again  until  the  former  level  is  reached,  during  which  occa- 
sional ebullitions  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude  occur;  great  agitation 
now  ensues ;  pulsations  at  regular  intervals  of  a  few  seconds  take  place, 
at  each  of  which  the  water  in  the  crater  is  elevated  higher  and  higher 
until  finally,  after  ten  minutes,  a  column  is  forced  up  to  the  height  of 
30  or  40  feet.  During  this  period  waves  dash  against  the  sides  of  the 
surrounding  basin ;  vast  clouds  of  steam  escape;  a  noise  like  the  rumb- 
ling of  an  earthquake  takes  place;  suddenly,  aft^r  about  fifteen  min- 
utes of  this  commotion,  the  waves  recede,  qiiiet  is  restored,  and  the 
waters  sink  gradually  to  their  lowest  limits.  They  soon  rise  again  and 
repeat  the  same  operation.  The  water  from  this  geyser  does  not  flow 
away,  as  the  spring  occupies  the  center  of  a  basin  60  yards  in  diameter 
and  12  feet  in  depth ;  a  channel  from  this  basin,  however,  serves  to  con- 
duct off  any  excess  of  surface-water  that  may  flow  in  from  the  hill-side 
above. 

The  supply  of  water  is  diminished  by  a  constant  loss  of  vapor,  and, 
if  not  re-supplied,  the  spring  in  time  dies  out.  Evidences  of  extinct 
springs  are  quite  numerous  in  this  vicinity.  Close  by  are  a  great  many 
very  small  boiling-mud  pits,  a  plastic  material  resembling  mortar  in 
color  and  consistency,  worked  smooth  by  constant  mixings  which  it  has 
received  for  an  indefinite  period.  To  the  north  of  the  geyser  are 
numerous  sulpbur  jet«,  sniall  rills  from  which  were  depositing  a  sul- 
phurous slime  along  their  channels.  The  warmth  and  mineral  proper- 
ties of  this  matenal  give  rise  to  a  rank  vegetation. 

At  the  head  of  a  small  ravine  still  further  to  the  northward  is  a  cavern 
extending  fifteen  feet  into  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  about  six  feet  across 
at  the  opening.  It  is  lined  with  variegated  colors  deposited  from  the 
vapor  constantly  issuing  from  its  extreme  depths,  while  the  channel  of 
the  small  stream  leading  down  the  ravine  is  also  colored  by  a  similar 
deposit  from  the  escaping  waters.  The  amount  of  steam  forced  out 
from  this  cavern  was  immense,  causing  great  agitation  of  the  water 
within,  and  giving  rise  to  a  roaring  and  splashing  sound  as  of  heavy 
waves  breaking  upon  a  rocky  shore. 

There  are  many  ponds,  varying  in  size  from  an  ordinary  sitting-room 
to  a  half  acre  in  extent,  all  warm  or  hot,  some  of  them  boiling  and  giv- 
ing off  dense  masses  of  steam,  usually  in  regular  pulsations.   I  enjoyed 
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a  steam  bath  at  the  moath  of  the  cavern-spring.  The  water  was  much 
too  hot  for  bathing,  and  the  stones  upon  which  I  stood  would  have  burnt 
my  feet  but  for  the  precaution  of  keeping  on  my  shoes. 

A  slight  pungent  odor,  not  strong  enough  to  beoffensive,  pervades 
this  entire  region.  I  found  little  of  interest  to  repay  me  for  the  labor 
of  crossing  the  river.  The  raft  was  swept  rapidly  down  the  current, 
and  soon  got  beyond  the  depth  of  our  poles,  and  only  by  dint  of  severe 
paddling  were  we  able  to  cross  and  return.  Captain  Heap  and  myself 
were  the  only  persons  who  ventured  upon  the  raft,  and  upon  our  return 
no  one  followed  our  example.  Four  or  five  small  mud-craters  were 
discovered  giving  off  steam  and  occasionally  sending  up  small 
quantities  of  thick  mud,  some  of  which  was  sufficiently  pure  and  fine 
to  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  or  china  ware. 

July  29. — Sounds  resembling  a  human  voice  calling  for  help  were 
heard  at  intervals  through  the  night;  it  is  supposed  they  proceeded 
from  the  throat  of  a  species  of  panther,  called  the  American  lion.  I 
saw  the  skin  and  claws  of  one  of  these  animals  at  Bottler's  Ranch, 
which  had  belonged  to  a  formidable  specimen  of  this  genus.  I  judged 
that  an  encounter  with  one  would  not  be  altogether  safe.  In  size  it 
must  have  been  somewhat  under  that  of  the  lions  usually  seen  in 
menageries,  though  from  the  appearance  of  its  head  and  claws  it  must 
have  nearly  equaled  them  in  strength  and  fierceness. 

After  witnessing  the  morning  eruption  of  the  mud-geyser,  which 
occurred  at  6  o'clock  and  lasted  nine  minutes,  attended  with  the  usual 
phenomena,  we  continued  our  march  to  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  about 
eight  miles  distant.  The  trail  proved  generally  easy,  skirting  the 
river,  which  now  becomes  much  broader,  with  gently  sloping  banks 
.and  broad  grassy  meadows.  It  seemed  almost  incredible  that  so  tame 
and  quiet  a  scene  could  be  found  in  the  midst  of  a  region  usually  so 
wild  and  terrible.  Just  before  reaching  the  lake  we  crossed  a  broad 
prairie  extending  several  miles  to  the  northward,  and  a  continuation 
of  the  one  met  with  on  our  march  from  the  falls  to  the  mud-springs.  • 
We  crossed  this  prairie  after  emerging  from  a  fine  grove  near  the 
river,  and  found  ourselves  near  the  beach  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 
A  beautiful  picture  is  this  clear  blue  sheet  of  water  nestling  among 
the  snow-peaks  of  the  highest  mountain-range  on  our  continent.  The 
rim  of  this  lake-basin  is  composed  of  a  mountain  range  varying  from 
nine  to  eleven  thousand  feet  in*  height  above  the  sea,  and  inclosing  an 
area  of  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  square  miles.  Beyond  this 
rim  the  water-slopes  descend  in  all  directions,  and  furnish  the  sources 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  continent.  Four  of  the  most  important 
tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  viz,  the  Big  Horn,  the  Yellowstone,  the 
Madison,  and  the  Gallatin,  carry  the  melting  snows  from  these  mount- 
ains northward,  and  then  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  The  Snake 
River,  having  its  sources  actually  interlaced  with  those  of  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Madison,  traverses  in  its  westward  course  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  before  it  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Columbia  on  its 
way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Again,  the  Green  Kiver,  rising  but  a  few  miles  from  the  sources  of 
the  others,  seeks  the  dej^erts  of  Colorado,  and  after  innumerable  wind- 
ings in  those  deep  canons,  at  length,  after  a  course  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  miles,  reaches  the  Pacific  through  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

The  dividing  point  in  this  central  region  of  the  continent  is  Union 
8.  Ex.  66 2 
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Peak,  situated  south  of  tlie  Yellowstoue  Lake,  its  extreme  height  being 
nearly.  14,000  feet  abox'e  the  sea. 

We  located  our  camp  at  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  some  20  feet  above  the 
beach  below.  A  cold  streaui  furnished  us  with  water,  and  uumeroas 
fallen  trees  afforde<l  us  plenty  of  wood,  while  the  fine  meadows  of  the 
adjaceut  prairie  supplied  excellent  grazing  for  the  animals.  The  lake 
is  very  irregular  in  outline,  and  about  twenty  tniles  across.  Several 
high  promontories  project  from  the  southern  and  western  shores  far  oat 
into  the  lake,  greatly  diminishing  ifs  apparent  extent,  and  forming 
several  large  bays  and  inlets.  With  the  exception  of  the  northeastern 
angle,  heavy  masses  of  timber  cover  the  lake  shores  quite  <lown  to  the 
waters  edge,  rendering  its  circuit  attended  with  great  difficulty.  On 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  the  mountain  ranges  are  continuoas, 
while  to  the  southwest  and  west  breaks  appear,  through  which  issue 
many  of  the  sources  of  the  Snake  River.  In  the  latter  direction,  some 
ten  miles  from  the  lake,  stands  a  very  conspicuous  peak,  its  outlines 
sharp  and  conical,  and  at  this  distance  appearing  almost  covered  with 
snow.  This  proved  to  be,  upon  subsequent  investigation,  10,500  feet 
in  height. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  cool  and  tolerably  pure  at  this  point,  but, 
being  somewhat  impregnated  with  vegetable  matter,  we  preferred  the 
mountain  stream  for  drinking  and  cooking.  The  fish  found  in  the  lake 
above  the  falls  are  very  numerous;  all  of  the  same  variety,  namely,  a  fiue 
large  species  of  trout ;  but  as  many  of  them  have  long  white  worms  in 
their  fiesh,  we  discontinued  catching  them.  The  fish  did  not  seem  to 
suffer  from  the  effect  of  the  worms,  whose  existence  was  probably  due 
to  the  infiuence  of  warm  or  chemical  springs  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  lake. 

July  30. — ^The  party  remained  in  cam  p  at  the  lake.  I  attempted  to  cross 
with  a  small  force  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  rrver  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  had  a  small  raft  constructed 
of  pine  logs  sufficiently  buoyant  to  sustain  four  men  and  as  many  horse- 
equipments.  The  horses  were  expected  to  swim.  The  river  here  at  the 
outlet  of  the  lake  was  deep,  400  yards  wide,  and  the  current  swift. 
After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  the  animals  across,  the  explora- 
tion was  made  on  foot,  the  raft  answering  its  purpose  very  well.  We 
went  as  far  south  as  Pelican  Creek,  about  one  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  A  long  sand-bar  here  reaches  out  into  the  lake,  the  resort 
of  numerous  water-fowls.  A  large  portion  of  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain to  the  east  is  composed  of  white  rock,  evidently  another  vast  warm- 
spring  formation.  One  of  our  horses  was  taken  sick  to-day,  with  indi- 
cations of  poisoning.    The  attack,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  fatal. 

The  nights  are  beautiful  in  this  valley.  This  evening's  full  moon, 
as  it  rose  above  the  mountains  beyond  the  lake,  was  reflected  across  to 
my  camp  in  a  broad  belt  of  golden  light  as  brilliant  as  the  moon  itself. 

The  thermometer  descends  from  six  to  ten  degrees  below  the  freeziD|? 
point,  and  yet  the  morning's  sun  melts  the  frost-work  on  the  most  deli- 
cate flowers  without  causing  their  bloom  to  fade  or  their  leaves  to 
wither. 

July  31. — I  started  to-day  at  8  a.  m.  for  the  valley  of  the  Madison,  to 
examine  the  basin  of  the  great  geysers.  From  the  representations  of 
one  of  my  packers  I  had  determined  to  retrace  my  steps  on  the  trail, 
back  toward  the  Mud  Springs  about  Hve  miles,  and  then  crossing  the 
open  prairie  ten  miles  to  the  west,  and  after  examining  a  system  of 
boiling  springs  on  its  western  verge,  to  strike  directly  over  thedividing 
ridge,  and  through  the  unknown  forest  lying  beyond.    By  this  route  1 
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would  have  open  country  more  than  half  the  way,  while  by  taking  a 
raore  direct  course  the  route  would  be  through  dense  forests  the  entire 
distance.  Dr.  Hayden,  with  two  or  three  of  his  party,  proposed  to 
accompany  me,  but,  just  before  starting,  changed  his  mind,  and,  piloted 
by  two  hunters  whom  we  had  met  the  previous  day,  and  who  were 
journeying  towards  the  head-waters  of  the  Madison  upon  a  trapping 
expedition,  started  an  hour  before  I  was  ready,  by  what  they  supposed 
to  be  a  shorter  route,  entering  the  woods  at  once.  On  leaving  the  trail 
along  the  river's  bank,  I  crossed  alow  ridge  and  entered  upon  a  broad, 
smooth  valley,  leading  nearly  due  west.  This  valley  was  occasionally 
intersected  by  ravines,  in  which  were  usually  found  cold  mountain- 
streams  of  pure  water.  It  was  covered  with  grass  and  wild  flowers  in 
great  profusion.  Twenty-seven  varieties  of  the  latter  have  been  al- 
ready counted.  Ten  miles  west  of  the  river  we  came  upon  a  very  hot 
stream,  formed  from  the  overflow  of  a  large  system  of  springs  in  some 
respects  more  interesting  than  any  we  had  yet  encountered.  One,  with 
a  curious  crater,  was  constantly  throwing  np  boiling  water  to  the 
height  of  several  feet.  The  crater  is  of  calcareous  rock,  6  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  human  ear.  A  beautiful 
branch  joins  this  stream  from  the  northwest,  cool,  and  highly  impreg- 
nated with  alum.  The  water  from  these  springs  is  remarkably  clear  and 
colorless,  except  that  from  a  single  one  which  had  the  bright  color  of 
gamboge.  On  both  sides  of  the  hot  stream  the  ground  is  a  soft,  hot 
marsh,  very  dangerous  to  examine,  and  it  is  only  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  largest  springs,  where  a  rocky  deposit  has  been  formed, 
that  one  is  entirely  safe.  A  steam-jet  flowing  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water  into  the  stream,  at  one  point  presented  a  very  interesting 
appearance  and  gave  off  a  very  novel  sound,  something  like  that  made 
by  the  spindle  of  a  spinning-machine. 

Beyond  these  springs  our  course  lay  through  a  small  but  wild  and 
pretty  canon,  having  five  gates  fifty  feet  in  height,  at  intervals  of  about 
one  hundred  feet.  Continuing  two  miles  further  up  this  winding  ravine 
we  reached  a  forest,  where  we  encountered  some  difficulty  from  under- 
growth and  masses  of  fallen  timber.  For  the  first  three  miles,  however, 
the  woo<l  was  comparatively  open  and  our  progress  easy.  Then  we 
came  upon  an  immense  area  covered  with  sulphnr-vents,  each  hill-side 
•containing  thousands  of  these  little  crystal  chambers, which,  upon  being 
broken  into,  sent  forth  quantities  of  sulphurous  steam.  In  passing 
through  the  orifice  from  below,  this  vapor  had  been  sublimated  into 
beautiful  crystals  of  pure  sulphur,  varying  in  dimensions  from  the  size 
of  a  needle  to  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  while  some  were  even  larger. 
The  country  presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lime-kiln  in  active  com- 
bustion. The  crust  of  soft  white  rock  wa«  exceedingly  thin,  requiring 
great  caution  in  picking  a  route  for  the  animals.  We  were  soon  on  the 
crest  of  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
Madison,  and  it  became  necessary  to  push  on  in  order  to  reach  water 
and  grass  before  night-fall.  The  thick  underbrush  and  fallen  timber  now 
became  almost  impassable,  while  the  rough  surface  of  the  mountain,  cut 
into  sharp  gorges,  with  rugged,  precipitous  sides,  rendered  anything 
like  a  straight  course  out  of  the  question.  The  pack-animals  suffered 
terribly ;  their  packs  were  constantly  disarranged  and  frequently  torn 
open  from  severe  contact  with  trees,  and  it  often  became  necessary  to 
cut  our  way  through  some  of  the  worst  places.  Toiling  on  in  this  man- 
ner for  five  miles,  but  still  making  some  progress  toward  the  Mtadison 
Valley,  we  were  overtaken  by  Dr.  Hayden.  In  company  we  descended 
the  mountain  and  eventually  reached  a  branch  of  the  Madison,  where 
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we  camped  for  the  ni^ht.  This  stream,  we  afterward  ascertained,  joins 
the  Firehole  River — the  main  eastern  fork  of  the  Madison — some  eight 
miles  further  down.  It  is  here  fifteen  feet  wide  and  four  feet  in  depth. 
The  divide  crossed  to-day  was  not  high — only  about  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  valley  on  either  side.    The  distance  was  twenty-five  miles. 

August  1. — We  discovered  a  brimstone  valley  about  two  miles  up  the 
stream,  in  which  were  a  great  many  hot  springs  flowing  into  and  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  creek.  There  are  many  of  these  brimstone 
basins,  their  general  characteristics  being  about  the  same.  I  took  the 
temperatures  of  many  of  the  springs  in  this  one,  which  were  recorded  as 
follows :  Small  white  sulphur  spring,  temperature  128^ ;  another,  5  feet 
across,  with  black  deposit,  172o ;  a  small  bubbling  spring,  179^ ;  the 
hottest  found  in  this  basin,  189*^.  One  beautiful  spring,  with  light 
yellow  deposit,  182°.  These  were  the  principal  springs  found  in  this 
basin.  In  addition  to  the  springs,  and  covering  the  side  of  the  valley, 
were  numerous  steam-jets  issuing  from  little  apertures,  which  were 
always  found  to  contain  beautiful  specimens  of  crystalized  sulphur. 

I  moved  camp  in  the  afternoon  at  half-past  4  o'clock,  following  the 
course  of  the  stream  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  passing  namerons 
hot  springs  from  140^  to  19(P  of  temperature,  impregnated  with  various 
mineral  salts,  principally  iron,  alum,  and  sulphur. 

A  mile  from  camp  we  passed  two  very  large  springs,  20  and  40  feet 
across  respectively.  Another  mile  brought  us  to  a  warm  creek,  which 
I  followed  up,  thinking  there  might  be  geysers  towards  its  source,  but 
found  only  another  of  the  numerous  brimstone  basins.  We  soon  struck 
a  good  trail,  which  led  down  the  stream,  crossing  and  recrossiug  as  the 
necessity  of  the  country  demanded,  and  finally  passed  through  a  deep 
canon  with  steep  rocky  walls  on  either  side.  After  traveling  abont 
eight  miles  we  came  to  the  junction  of  the  valley  with  that  of  another 
stream  coming  in  from  the  south,  which  subsequent  investigation 
proved  to  be  the  Firehole,  or,  more  properly,  the  river  of  the  geysera. 
Near  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys  was  a  sharp  conical  bntte> 
evidently  of  spring  formation,  as  were  also  the  extreme  heights  of  the 
ridges  between  which  we  had  been  traveling. 

Just  beyond  this  buttle  the  nearly  level  valley  of  the  Firehole  River 
appears  some  two  miles  across  and  three  miles  in  length.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  this  plain  a  high  terraced  hill  was  seen  throwing^ 
up  vast  clouds  of  steam  with  occasional  jets  of  water,  while  in  many 
other  directions,  among  the  trees  and  on  the  sides  of  the  valley,  numer- 
ous steam  columns  were  visible.  The  plain  was  covered  with  a  whitish 
spongy  soil,  checked  into  squares  in  drying,  showing  evidences  of  having 
been  recently  overflowed.  As  it  appeared  boggy  we  passed  around  it 
to  the  eastward  and  ascended  the  large  white  hill  composed  of  cal- 
careous deposit,  our  horses  occasionally  breaking  through  its  thin 
covering. 

In  returning  to  the  point  from  which  we  entered  this  valley  we 
rode  directly  across  the  plain,  and  found  that  it  was  marshy  only  in  ap- 
pearance. Haifa  mile  back  from  the  valley  I  found  the  train  just  nn- 
X)acking  in  a  beautiful  park  of  firs  with  a  broad  meadow  just  in  front. 
No  artificial  arrangement  of  trees  could  have  been  more  perfects  I 
learned  that  one  of  the  escort,  (Private  Canter,)  had  not  come  in  with 
the  rest  and  was  probably  lost.  As  I  had  given  instructions  to  the 
whole  party  that,  in  case  any  one  lost  his  way,  he  should  return  to  the 
previous  camp  and  there  wait  to  be  sent.for,  I  did  not  feel  very  anxioas 
regarding  him.  I  gave  the  sergeant  directions  to  return  at  daylight  to 
the  previous  camp,  where  the  man  would  undoubtedly  be  found. 
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August  2. — ^Canter  did  not  come  in  during  the  night;  Sergeant  Blade 
and  Private  McConnel  went  in  search  of  him  at  daylight,  and  found 
him  at  the  old  camp. 

The  group  of  hot  springs  or  geysers  forming  the  terraced  hills  of  the 
south  is  very  interesting,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  springs,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  a  mere  point  to  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  Some  are 
geysers  having  regular  periods  of  activity,  throwing  up  columns  of 
water  to  the  height,  in  some  cases,  of  30  or  40  feet.  Many  of  the  small 
ones  seemed  constantly  active,  but  eject  water  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
surface.  One  small  geyser  has  periods  of  action  every  fifteen  minutes, 
throwing  a  column  of  water  30  feet  high.  Another,  with  an  irregular 
but  beautifully  formed  crater,  gave  off  occasional  bursts  of  steam  and 
water,  shooting  the  latter  to  the  height  of  20  feet.  The  whole  system, 
however,  furnish  at  this  date  but  a  small  quantity  of  water,  forming  a 
stream  only  2  feet  wide  and  3  inches  deep.  A  beautiful  feature  near 
this  hill  is  a  mud-spring,  150  feet  across,  containing  about  a  thousand 
little  jets  of  steam,  each  shooting  up  minute  particles  of  flue,  soft  clay, 
worked  ready  for  the  molder.  This  clay  was  pure  white,  and  capable 
of  producing  the  finest  porcelain.  The  clay  of  several  other  springs 
near  by  was  beautifully  tinted  in  i)iiik  and  orange  colors.  The  water 
from  the  geysers  is  nearly  pure,  though  holding  in  solution  silicates  of 
lime  and  tuagnesia,  which  are  slowly  deposited  at  the  craters  in  beautiful 
bea^Mike  drops  of  infinite  shape  aud  variety.  The  craters  are  all  low, 
showing  their  recent  origin,  being  elevated  but  from  2  to  6  feet  above 
their  orifices,  though  the  hill,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  united 
efforts  of  all,  rises  100  feet  above  the  plain  below.  There  are  about  a 
hundred  thermal  springs  in  this  system,  the  largest  being  at  the  extreme 
height  of  the  elevation.  It  is  of  a  bright-blue  color,  30  feet  in  depth, 
with  rocky  caverns  beneath,  the  temperature  being  nearly  up  to  the 
boiling-point.  This  is  a  geyser,  having  periods  of  action  every  twelve 
hours.  Previous  to  an  eruptioh  the  surface  of  the  spring  gradually  rises 
about  six  inches,  and  expands  over  an  adjacent  pool,  the  whole  covering 
about  half  an  acre.  Steam-bubbles  issue  from  the  caverns  beneath,  the 
temperature  rises,  larger  jets  of  steam  escape,  accompanied  with  the 
bubbling  up  of  the  water.  After  an  hour's  preparation  of  this  character 
a  sudden  rush  of  an  immense  and  powerful  mass  of  steam  occurs,  which 
carries  with  it  a  column  of  water  to  the  height  of  30  to  60  feet,  spouting 
out  in  all  directions,  and  descending  in  a  shower  upon  the  surrounding 
rock  to  the  distance  of  30  or  40  feet  from  the  crater.  The  eruption  lasts 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  discharged. 

Between  the  present  camp  and  the  Firehole  Valley  is  a  group  of  beau- 
tiful springs,  which  in  a  country  where  these  curiosities  are  not  so  com- 
mon would  receive  much  attention.  One  4  by  5  feet  in  diameter,  and 
50  feet  deep,  is  surrounded  with  a  hard  rocky  rim.  The  water  was  a 
clear  blue,  whose .  temperature  was  190°.  Close  by  was  a  large  spring, 
10  by  20  feet  across,  haviug  a  soft  slimy  deposit  impregnated  with  salts 
of  iron,  its  temperature  126^;  another,  having  a  similar  deposit,  but 
formed  in  large  sheets  resembling  raw  hides  in  a  vat.  Across  the  plain 
to  the  west  were  found  several  mud-springs  in  a  ravine  near  a  small 
pond.  Here  tracks  of  deer,  elk,  and  buffalo  in  great  abundance  were 
seen.  Farther  to  the  north  was  found  another  system  of  hot  springs, 
shooting  up  plastic  mud  of  a  light  gray  color,  having  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream.  One  of  these  springs  was  100  feet  across  and  contained 
ten  craters,  which  threw  up  mud  8  feet  high.  The  Firehole  River  at  this 
point  is  a  broad  shallow  stream  from  100  to  200  feet  in  width,  and  about 
2  feet  deep.    The  bottom  is  hard  lava,  through  which  boiling  springs 
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bubble  up  in  many  places.  The  banks  are  often  swampy,  though  in 
many  places  covered  with  calcareous  rock  deposited  from  warm  springs. 
The  creek  upon  which  I  encamped  makes  a  bend  to  the  north  and  enters 
the  river  a  mile  below.  I  descended  the  river  six  miles  to  ascertain  at 
what  point  another  branch,  supposed  to  come  in  from  the  west,  joins  it. 
I  found  no  stresims  entering  this  river  from  either  side  in  that  distiinee. 
The  valley  gradually  contracts,  and,  after  four  miles,  becomes  a  caiioQ 
diflBcult  of  passage."^  I  was  now  satisfied  that  I  had  entered  the  Fire- 
bole  Valley  below  or  to  the  north  of  the  great  geysers,  and  dcicided  to 
move  to  the  soutli  in  search  of  them.  Leaving  directions  for  camp  to 
move  across  the  plain  about  two  and  a  half  miles  and  locate  near  the 
geyserhill  before  mentioned,  I  ascended  the  river  a  distance  of  a  mile 
further,  and  came  upon  another  group  of  interesting  springs,  in  some 
respects  more  beautiful  than  any  yet  discovered.  A  hill,  sloping  50  feet 
up  from  the  river's  bank,  down  which  five  streams  of  boiling  water  in 
porcelain  channels  of  variegated  colors,  varying  from  bright  safifron  to  a 
deep  vermilion,  rippled  over  cavscades  worn  in  the  terrace  formation  of 
the  rock.  Upon  tlie  crest  of  this  hill,  from  which  the  rock  sloped  in  all 
directions,  was  found  a  spring  or  small  lake  just  even  with  the  crest^ 
200  yards  in  diameter  and  nearly  an  exact  circle.  The  middle  waters 
were  deep  ultramarine  blue,  while  its  concentric  rings  varied  through 
nearly  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  being  green,  yellow,  orange,  and 
red.  The  edges  for  some  distance  down  the  slope  were  a  bright  vermilion. 
Masses  of  vapor  were  constantly  rising  from  the  surface  of  this  lake. 
Between  this  large  spring  and  the  river  a  huge  chasm  in  the  rock  was 
found  100  feet  long  and  30  feet  broad,  revealing  another  spring  of  most 
astonishing  beauty.  The  rock  had  evidently  fallen  in  and  disappeared 
in  a  cavity  of  great  depth,  as  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  some  15  feet  high, 
were  rough  and  ragged,  showing  quite  a  recent  fracture.  The  depth  of 
this  spring  was  immense  toward  the  center.  The  waters  were  as  clear 
as  crystal,  and  the  color  of  turquois.  The  caverns  seemed  lined  with 
silver,  and  these  extended  in  several  directions  beneath  the  hill.  From 
the  surface  of  the  water  a  vast  cloud  of  steam  was  constantly-  rising, 
producing  an  effect  upon  the  mind  of  something  terrible  and  unreal, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  fascinating.  Another  large  spring,  of  a  clear 
green  color,  and  several  smaller  ones,  were  found  in  this  group. 

August  3. — About  ten  miles  west  of  our  camp,  beyond  the  river,  and 
across  several  open  patches  of  meadow  containing  numerous  hot  springs, 
where  the  water  in  many  places  spreads  over  low  sunken  ground,  causing 
deep  and  dangerous  warm  marshes,  stands  a  singular  pair  of  buttes, 
almost  identical  in  size  and  general  appearance.  A  narrow  ridge  rising 
half  way  to  their  tops  connects  these  mountains  together.  They  are 
called  the  "  Twin  Buttes."  In  company  with  Dr.  Hayden  I  ascended  to 
the  top  of  the  first  one,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  val- 
ley was  obtained.  These  mountains  are  volcanic  in  their  origin.  An 
orifice  at  the  base  of  a  huge  rock  near  the  crest  of  the  one  I  ascended 
still  ejects  a  current  of  hot  vapor,  with  a  loud,  hissing  sound.  The  top 
of  this  butte  was  found  to  be  600  feet  above  the  plain.  1  was  disap- 
pointed in  not  obtaining  a  more  extended  view  to  the  west,  the  trees  in 
that  direction  growing  quite  to  the  top  of  the  butte,  allowing  but  a 
glimpse  of  the  mountain  range  beyond.  The  west  branch  of  the  Madison 
is  undoubtedly  just  over  that  range,  a  high,  precipitous,  and  densely 
wooded  ridge  i,500  feet  in  height,  and  very  difficult  of  passage.  To  the 
east  the  view  was  less  obstructed,  and  1  was  able  to  take  in  at  a  glance 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  geyser  basin,  with  its  hundreds  of  lK)iling 
springs  scattered  through  the  valley,  over  an  area  of  four  miles  in  length 
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*by  about  two  and  a  half  in  width.  A  steep  precipice  was  observed  to 
the  south,  its  face  looking  exactly  north,  from  whose  crest  a  tiny  stream 
descended  in  a  narrow  and  graceful  fall.  I  determined  to  visit  this  fall, 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  rough  climbing  over  rocks,  through  deep  ana 
thickly  wooded  ravines,  reached  its  foot.  Here  were  some  of  the  largest 
pines  I  had  seen,  towering  upward  a  hundred  feet,  as  though  ambitious 
to  reach  the  crest  far  above.  The  fall  proved  upon  measurement  to  be 
a  clean  descent  of  250  feet,  and  dropped  into  a  shallow  and  pretty  basin 
at  the  foot  by  the  cliflf.  I  named  this  fall  the  "  Fairy."  On  climbing  to 
the  crest  1  picked  nip  some  beautiful  specimens  of  jasper  and  agate,  and 
plucked  some  lovely  flowers  of  an  unknown  variety  on  the  brink  above. 
I  bad  a  severe  climb  up  a  nearly  vertical  rock,  and  on  reaching  the  top 
was  completely  exhausted.  I  found  a  more  easy  point  by  which  to  de- 
scend. A  very  pretty  cascade  was  discovered  a  few  yards  above  the 
brink  of  the  fall. 

August  4. — It  rained  last  night,  which  is  very  unusual.  The  shower, 
however,  was  only  a  slightone,  accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  wind.  A 
dense  fog  lay  on  the  ground  early  this  morning,  but  was  soon  dispelled  by 
the  rising  sun.  I  sent  the  train  up  the  river,  with  directions  to  proceed 
six  or  eight  miles  and  go  into  camp,  thus  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  adjacent  country  for  other  thermal  phenomena.  A  ravine 
to  the  southeast  of  the  geyser-hill  valley  contains  several  large  springs, 
which  I  had  not  yet  examined.    I  took  them  in  my  route. 

A  lake  of  hot  water,  100  by  200  feet  in  extent,  was  discovered;  also 
a  fine  geyser,  throwing  water  to  the  height  of  60  feet.    Beyond,  was  a 
vast  hot  marsh,  which  I  was  obliged  to  skirt  for  a  long  distance,  it  be- 
ing too  soft  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  horse.    Here  was  discovered  a  very 
beautiful  spring,  having  a  scolloped  curbing  of  rock  12  feeti  across,  and 
sarrounded  by  numerous  pockets,  in  which  were  deposited  a  quantity  of 
little  pebbles  as  smooth  as  polished  marble.    I  procured  quite  a  num- 
ber of  these  5  also  some  other  specimens  of  deposit,  enameled  with  sili- 
ca.    In  the  center  of  this  plat,  about  two  miles  in  area,  stands  a  crater 
15  feet  high,  upon  a  basin  of  about  the  same  height     This  is  an  inter- 
esting crater,  throwing  a  small  stream  to  the  height  of  about  6  feet.    It 
is  rapidly  going  to  decay,  the  supply  of  dei>osit  not  equaling  the  amount 
expoliated  by  the  action  of  the  elements.    It  is  soft  and  crumbling,  and 
steam  issues  from  its  sides  in  many  places.  Around  this  plain  the  trees 
have   been  killed  by  the  action  of   hot  water,  often  overflowing  the 
basin.     Their  trunks,  for  several  feet  from  the  ground,  are  denuded  of 
bark,  and  are  crusted  with  a  white  deposit  of  silicious  rock.    Continu- 
ing on  to  the  southwest,  through  thickly  timbered  and  broken  country, 
Captain  Heap  and  I  reached  the  river  at  the  site  of  the  beautiful  group 
of  springs  seen  two  days  before.    From  this  point  onward,  the  mount- 
ains, from  800  to  1,200  feet  in  height,  close  in  near  the  river,  narrowing 
the    valley  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  many  beautiful  and  curious 
springs  and  small  geysers  were  found  at  frequent  intervals  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.      Any  one  of  these  would  be  a  study  in  itself,  was 
there  none  other  to  demand  attention.     A  pair  of  twin  geysers  was 
particularly  noticeable,  one  throwing  out  sudden  gusts  of  steam,  the 
other  responding  regularly  with  a  spout  of  water,  20  feet  in  height,  at 
an  oblique  angle.    Following  the  trail  of  the  party  in  advance,  occa- 
sionally losing  it  in  the  marshes  and  fallen  timber,  we  hurried  on,  cross- 
ing and  re-crossing  the  river  in  several  places.    The  stream  here  has  a 
fine  rushing  current,  from  6  inches  to  3  feet  in  depth,  50  yards  wide,  and 
flowing  over  a  smooth,  rocky  bottom.     The  valley  is  well  wooded  with 
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spruce,  pine,  and  cedar,  and  isintersected  by  several  cold  streams  as  well 
as  numerous  warm  ones. 

Three  miles  beyond  the  twin  geysers  was  found  a  system  of  hot 
springs  and  geysers,  extending  across  the  river  and  covering  an  area  of 
several  hundred  acres.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  this  group  is  a 
minute  geyser  emitting  jets  of  water  at  intervals  of  every  three  min- 
utes, in  two  or  three  convulsive  puffs,  to  the  height  of  30  feet.  The 
peculiarities  of  this  crater  are  very  marked,  it  having  an  entanglement 
of  roots  just  at  its  opening.  These  have  become  incrusted  and  par- 
tially petrified  with  silicious  deposit,  causing  them  to  resemble  frosted 
silver.  At  the  west  side  of  this  river  at  this  point  are  ten  large  springs, 
three  or  more  geysers,  and  numerous  smaller  springs,  some  of  which  are 
probably  geysers.  One  of  the  large  springs  was  exceedingly  beautiful, 
being  15  by  18  feet  across  and  gradually  decreasing  in  diameter  toward 
the  bottom.  The  transparency  of  the  water,  though  of  a  deep-blue 
color,  rendered  every  outline  of  its  sides  as  clear  as  if  it  contained  but 
air.  At  the  center  the  depth  must  have  been  40  feet  or  more.  Around 
and  near  this  spring  were  dozens  of  little  springs  sputtering  and  hissing 
upon  theiroi^Ti  individual  account.  One  hundred  yards  south  of  this  trans- 
parent pool  is  a  remarkably  fantastic  crater,  consisting  of  a  huge  fissure 
in  the  rock,  around  which  has  been  formed  by  deposits  a  most  curiously 
wrought  net  work  of  white  mineral,  resembling  delicate  tracing  of  frost- 
work. The  river  flows  to  the  east,  across  which  can  be  seen  nu  merous  steam- 
jets,  while  on  this  side  are  more  than  twenty  between  the  large  spring 
and  the  river.  Many  of  the  springs  have  double  or  twin  craters.  The 
rock  in  many  places  is  thin  and  friable,  and,  upon  being  broken  through, 
dark,  smoking  holes  filled  with  boiling  water  or  mud  are  revealed.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  find  springs  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  standing 
at  a  great  difference  of  level ;  where  both  are  boiling  this  is  very  re- 
markable. A  triple  geyser  constantly  in  action  deposits  a  substance 
resembling  sponge,  both  in  color  and  texture.  Continuing  up  the 
stream  we  passed  many  single  springs  with  lovely  blue  depths,  also 
many  steam-jets.  In  one  large  spring  a  pine  tree  had  fallen,  its  whole 
top  being  submerged  ;  the  branches,  cones,  and  needles  were  all  com- 
pletely incrusted  with  a  rich  coating  of  mineral,  like  frosted  silver.  It 
was  fast  becoming  petrified,  the  wood  already  having  partially  changed 
into  stone,  being  yet  soft,  having  about  the  consistency  of  lawl. 

The  valley  now  becomes  wider,  and  soon  another  basin,  containing  an 
immense  system  of  geysers,  wa«  entered.  From  their  number  and  magni- 
tude it  seems  probable  that  we  had  reached  the  Firehole  basin,  described 
by  Lieutenant  Doane.  Subsequent  investigation  proved  this  to  be  the 
case.  This  basin  is  two  miles  in  length  by  about  one-half  mile  in  width, 
the  river  traversing  it  in  a  winding  course,  whose  general  direction  is 
from  southeast  to  northwest.  The  stream  is  very  rapid,  having  a  smooth 
bed  of  lava;  is  about  30  yards  in  width  and  from  6  inches  to  3  feet  in 
depth.  The  hills  on  either  side  are  rocky  and  heavily  wooded,  rising 
from  seven  to  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  and  nearly  inclosing 
it.  The  scene,  as  we  entered  from  below,  was  grand  and  imposing.  Along 
both  banks,  and  extending  back  into  the  forest,  were  numerous  steam- 
jets  rising  in  soft  masses  of  cloudy  vapor  to  the  altitude  of  several  hun- 
dred feet,  while  dotted  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  basin  were  seen 
numerous  columns  of  water  in  the  form  of  fountains  playing  at  various 
heights. 

I  found  the  camp  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near  a  small 
pine  grove,  with  good  grass  in  the  bottom.  Soon  after  arriving  a  shout 
was  heard  near  thc^  hill-side,  a  hundred  yards  distant,  and  upon  rushing 
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oat  in  that  direction  a  bn^i^e  mass  of  steam  was  seen  issaing  from  a 
crater  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  accompanied  by  a  column  of  water  rising 
to  a  height  far  exceeding  that  of  any  geyser  I  had  yet  seen.  This  grand 
fountain  continued  to  play  for  several  minutes,  when  dying  down,  I 
approached  to  obtain  a  closer  view  of  the  aperture  whence  had  issued 
such  a  powerful  stream.  A  sudden  gush  of  steam  drove  me  away,  fol- 
lowing which  the  water  was  again  impelled  upward  and  upward,  far 
above  the  steam,  till  it  seemed  to  have  lost  the  controlling  force  of 
gravity,  and  that  it  would  never  cease  to  rise.  The  roar  was  like  the 
sound  of  a  tornado,  but  there  was  no  apparent  effort ;  a  steady  stream, 
very  graceful,  and  perfectly  vertical,  except  as  a  slight  breeze  may  have 
waved  it  to  and  fro.  Strong  and  smooth  it  continued  to  ascend  like 
the  stream  from  a  powerful  steam  fire-engine.  We  were  all  lost  in  aston- 
ishment at  the  sudden  and  marvelous  spectacle.  The  proportions  of  the 
fountain  were  perfect.  The  enthusiasm  of  tbe  party  was  manifested  in 
shouts  of  delight.  Under  the  excitement  of  the  moment  it  was  estimated 
to  be  from  three  to  Ave  hundred  feet  in  height.  Comparing  it  with  the 
Fairy  Falls,  seen  the  day  before,  which  measured  250  feet,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  stating  that  this  geyser  played  to  the  height  of  over  200 
feet.  It  comraenc<Hl  at  5  p.  m.,  and  continued  twenty  minutes.  Three 
days  were  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  springs  in  this  basin,  viz, 
the  5th,  Gth,  and  7th  of  August,  during  which  period  a  special  survey  of 
the  valley  was  made,  and  the  height  of  some  of  the  important  geysers 
measured. 

The  longer  I  remained  the  more  firmly  I  became  convinced  that  a 
thorough  solution  of  the  wonders  of  this  valley  can  only  be  obtained  by 
long  and  patient  investigation  during  the  whole  season,  by  a  corps  of 
observers  stationed  at  several  points  in  the  basin,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  accurately  record  every  phenomenon  attending  each  spring.  During 
iny  stay  I  was  only  able  to  study  the  most  general  features  of  a  very 
few.  There  may  be  many  geysers,  some  i)erhaps  more  i>owerful  than 
those  I  saw,  whose  period  of  action  failed  to  occur  while  my  party  were 
in  the  basin.  lndee<l,  the  '•Giantess,''  described  by  Lieutenant  Doane 
as  being  the  most  wonderful  geyser  in  the  basin,  was  not  seen  to  play 
by  any  of  my  party;  while  the  fine  geyser  near  my  camp,  named  by 
me  the  "Comet,"  was  entirely  unnoticed  by  the  party  visiting  the  valley 
last  summer.  I  made  careful  preparations  to  measure  the  height  of  the 
latter  should  it  play  again,  but  though  I  remained  three  days,  princi- 
pally for  that  purjiose,  the  following  displays  occurred  in  the  night, 
the  intervals  of  rest  being  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  hours. 

GENERAL  DESCEIPTION  OF  THE  GREAT  GETSEB  BASIN. 

Entering  the  biisin  from  the  north  and  following  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  whose  direction  is  about  northeast,  a  series  of  rapids  near  to- 
gether is  encountered  where  the  river  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  south- 
west, at  which  point  is  found  a  small  steam  jet  upon  the  right.  A  warm 
stream  comes  in  from  the  left,  falling  over  a  bank  10  feet  in  height.  A 
short  distance  beyond  a  second  rapid  is  found,  and  then  another  about 
100  yards  farther  on,  where  the  gate  of  the  geyser  basin  is  entered. 
Here,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  are  two  lively  geysers,  called  the  '*  Sen- 
tinels." The  one  on  the  left  is  in  constant  agitiition,  its  waters  revolv- 
ing horizontally  with  great  violence,  and  occasionally  spouting  upward 
to  the  height  of  20  feet.  Enormous  masses  of  steam  are  ejected.  The 
crater  of  this  geyser  is  3  feet  by  10.  The  opposite  "  Sentinel '^  is  not  so 
constantly  active,  and  is  smaller.    The  rapids  here,  are  200  yards  in 
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length,  with  a  fall  of  30  feet,  following  the  bank  of  the  river,  whose  gen- 
eral course  is  from  the  southeast,'though  with  many  windings.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  from  the  gate  we  reacli  three  geysers  iietiug  in  con- 
cert. When  in  full  action  the  display  from  them  is  very  fine.  The  waters 
8])read  out  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have 
been  named  the  "  Fan'-  geysers.  A  plateau  opposite  the  latter  contains 
fifteen  hot  springs,  of  various  characteristics.  Some  are  of  a  deep-blue 
color,  from  sul]>hate  of  copper  held  in  solution,  and  have  fanciful  ciiv- 
erUvS,  distinctly  visible  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  opeuings  at 
the  surface  are  often  beautifully  e|]lged  with  delicately  wrought  figures 
of  scolloped  rock.  One  variety  deposits  a  red  or  brown  leathery  sub- 
stance, partially  adhering  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cavern,  and 
waving  to  and  fro  in  the  water  like  plank.  The  size  of  these  springs 
varies  from  5  to  40  feet  in  diameter.  One  hundred  yards  farther  up  the 
east  side  of  the  stream  is  found  a  double  geyser.  A  stream  from  one 
of  its  orifices  plays  to  the  height  of  80  or  90  feet,  emitting  large 
volumes  of  steam.  From  the  formation  of  its  crater  it  was  named 
the  "Well"  geyvser.  xVbove  is  a  fine  swamp  of  cold  water,  opposite 
which,  and  just  above  the  plateau  previously  mentioned,  is  found  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  geysers  of  the  whole  basin. 
First  we  came  upon  two  small  geysers  near  a  large  spring  of  blue 
water,  while  a  few  yards  beyond  is  seen  the  walls  and  arches  of  the 
"  Grotto."  This  is  an  exceedingly  intricate  formation,  8  feet  in  height 
and  90  in  circumference.  It  is  hollowed  into  fantastic  arches,  with 
pillars  and  walls  of  almost  indescribable  variety.  This  geyser  plays 
to  the  height  of  60  feet  several  times  during  twenty-four  hours.  The 
water  as  it  issues  from  its  numerous  apertures  has  a  very  striking 
and  picturesque  eftect.  Near  the  "  Grotto  "  is  a  large  crater,  elevated  4 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  hill,  having  a  rough-shaped  opening,  meas- 
uring 2  by  lOJ  feet.  Two  hundred  yards  farther  up  are  two  very  fine, 
large  geysers,  between  which  and  the  "  Grotto  "  are  two  boiling  springs. 
Proceeding  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  farther.and  passing  two  hot  springs, 
a  remarkable  group  of  geysers  is  discovered.  One  of  these  has  a  large 
crater,  5  feet  in  diameter,  shaped  something  like  the  base  of  a  horn. one 
side  broken  down,  the  highest  point  being  15  feet  above  the  mound  on 
which  it  stands.  This  proved  to  be  a  tremendous  geyser,  and  has  been 
called  the  "  Giant."  It  throws  a  column  of  water  the  size  of  the  open- 
ing to  the  measured  altitude  of  130  feet,  and  continues  the  display  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  amount  of  water  discharged  was  immense — 
about  equal  in  qu<'intity  to  that  in  the  river — ^the  volume  of  which  dur- 
ing the  eruption  was  doubled.  But  one  eruption  of  this  geyser  was 
observed;  its  i>eriodic  times  were  not,  therefore,  determined.  Another 
large  crater  close  by  has  several  orifices,  and,  with  ten  small  jets  sur- 
rounding it,  formed,  probably,  one  connected  system.  The  hill  built  up 
by  this  group  covers  an  acre  of  ground,  and  is  30  feet  in  height.  Five 
hundred  yards  to  the  right,  and  partially  concealed  by  an  intervening 
growth  of  pines,  stands  a  cone  of  whit«  rock  40  feet  high,  which  sends 
forth  puffs  of  steam  from  a  small  orifice  at  its  apex.  It  has  probably 
been  a  splendid  geyser,  but  now  nearly  extinct. 

The  deposits  constantly  forming  at  the  mouth  of  the  craters  must 
eventually  close  the  opening,  necessitating  the  discharge  of  the  water 
at  some  other  point,  and  the  geyser  then  becomes  either  a  warm  spring 
or  a  steam  fountain. 

From  the  cone  a  valley  radiates  westward,  in  which  a  number  of  in- 
teresting springs  are  found,  one  having  a  beautiful  curbing  of  rock» 
built  up  in  delicate  scollops  of  a  perfect  pattern.    Another  has  a  basin 
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15  feet  deep,  its  sided  covered  with  obsidian  pebbles,  while  a  tbird  has 
its  cavity  extending  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a 
cavern.  In  the  timber  between  the  latter  springs  and  the  river  are 
found  numerous  evidences  of  extinct  geysers.  The  rock  is  of  the  same 
formation,  and  broken  here  and  there  into  sharp  ravines  and  fissures, 
from  whence  steam  and  lieated  gases  are  constantly  issuing.  Two  hun- 
dred yards  above  the  "  Oiant,''  and  near  the  river  bank,  is  found  a  fine 
hot  spring  of  deep  water,  15  by  25  feet  in  diameter.  Between  the  latter 
and  the  river  are  six  small  steam  jets,  with  bubbling  water  beneath. 
Immediately  opposite,  on  the  east^ank,  is  a  broad  plateau  containing 
five  large  and  small  s])rings,  and  two  boiling  springs,  %ne  of  the  latter 
40  feet  in  length.  This  throws  a  fountain  from  one  end  to  the  height  of 
60  feet,  at  irregular  intervals,  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes.  Just  above 
the  latter,  on  the  edge  of  the  river's  bank,  are  three  minute  springs,  fur- 
nishing pretty  rilis  a  few  inches  wide,  rippling  in  tiny  cascades  through 
tinted  channels  down  to  the  river,  some  5  or  0  feet  below.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  west  of  this  are  seven  hot  springs,  from  10  to  20  feet 
across.  In  the  river  at  this  point  is  a  small  island,  100  feet  in  length, 
with  a  few  pine  trees  at  either  end.  Between  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
and  the  river  the  east  plateau  widens  out  to  600  yards.  Near  the  large 
bend  in  the  river,  on  this  plateau,  sheltered  by  a  small  grove  of  pine, 
our  camp  was  located.  To  the  east  is  situated  a  very  large  blue  spring, 
deep  and  clear,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  found  numerous  small  holes, 
some  bubbling,  many  dischsirging  steam,  and  others  quiescent.  At  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  farther  south,  is  situated  the  '*  Comet '^  geyser, 
which  gave  us  the  grand  display  soon  after  reaching  the  basin.  The 
crater  of  this  geyser  is  very  beautiful,  though  but  slightly  elevated 
above  the  general  slope  of  the  plateau ;  it  might  easily  l^  overlooketi, 
should  it  not  happen  to  play  during  the  visit  of  an  examining  party. 
There  are  three  o[)enings,  all  of  which  are  apparently  connected  with 
the  reservoir  below.  One,  a  very  small  aperture,  emits  pufts  of  steam 
similar  to  the  exhaust-pipe  of  a  steam-engine.  The  large  one,  in  the  cen- 
ter, 6  feet  across,  boils  violently  during  an  explosion,  but  does  not 
throw  water  to  a  great  height. 

The  third  opening  is  the  geyser  proper,  from  which  a  towering  column 
ascends  to  the  astonishing  height  of  200  feet.  It  is  12  by  18  inches  in 
diameter,  somewhat  narrowed  a«  it  descends,  and  is  of  great  depth, 
smooth  and  straight.  These  cavities  are  all  lined  with  delicate  deposit 
of  rock,  beautifully  enameled  with  silica,  in  appearance  as  delicate  as 
frost-work,  but  hard  and  strong,  requiring  the  assistance  of  a  hammer 
to  detach  fragments  obtained  as  specimens.  This  deposit  usually  as- 
sumes a  spherical  form,  the  outer  surface  being  incrusted  with  minute 
beads.  Just  south  of  this  geyser  are  three  large  hot  springs  nearly  in 
the  same  line.  Near  the  river's  bank,  on  this  part  of  the  plateau,  are 
found  eight  hot  or  boiling  springs,  differing  in  temperature  and  appear- 
ance. One  of  these  occupies  the  extreme  point  of  a  projecting  prom- 
ontory, and  is  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition.  It  deposits  a  saffron- 
colored  crater  6  feet  in  diameter,  of  rare  intricacy  and  beauty.  A  small 
one  close  by,  6  inches  across,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  shell. 
Opposite  the  latter  is  a  small  pearly-gray  spring,  4  feet  in  diameter. 
Above  the  promontory  the  river  flows  to  the  northwest  for  300  yards, 
above  which  point  it  again  changes  its  course.  The  second  point  is 
marked  by  an  old  water-worn  cone,  fast  crumbling  away.  Between 
camp  and  the  large  blue  spring  to  the  eastward  is  a  curious  mud-spring, 
the  surface  of  which  is  4  feet  below  the  ground.  It  is  4  by  6  leet  in 
diameter.    The  mud  is  a  fine  variety  of  blue  clay,  boiling-hot.    A 
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curious  system  of  steam  jets  issues  from  the  marshy  ground  just  beyond. 
Directly  opposite  this  and  across  the  river  is  a  violent  little  boiler,  con- 
stantly shooting  up  water  to  the  height  of  from  3  to  6  feet.  Between 
the  two  angles  of  the  river,  deep,  wide  channels  are  being  worn  in  the 
surface  of  the  rock  by  streams  of  hot  water  flowing  from  the  "Comet" 
geyser  above.  The  second  angle  is  also  a  promontory,  and  contains 
two  geysers  near  its  extreme  point;  also  two  large  boiling  springs, 
having  saffron-colored  curbs,  rising  several  inches  above  the  surround- 
ing rocks. 

Covering  an  acre  and  a  half  between  the  "Comet  ^  and  the  river  is  a  sys- 
tem of  fifteen  geysers  and  eight  hot  springs,  varying  from  6  inches  to  6 
feet  in  diameter.;  one  of  which  is  usually  in  action,  there  being  scarcely 
a  moment  when  all  are  quiet.  Two  or  three  .of  them  are  very  beautiful 
fountains,  with  perfect  basins  of  pure  white  rock,  almost  as  fine  as 
alabaster,  while  graceful  jets  of  water  shoot  from  their  centers,  20  to  60 
feet  in  height.  A  yellow  stream  from'  one  flows  through  a  golden-col- 
ored channel,  from  its  orifice  to  the  river.  Exactly  opposite  the  second 
promonotory  a  small  cone,  5  feet  high  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  emits  » 
steady  flow  of  steam.  Across  the  river,  and  10  feet  from  its  edge,  an 
active  geyser  is  seen,  its  crater  3  feet  by  6  at  the  surface,  and  lined  with  a 
saffron-colored  deposit.  One  hundred  and  fifty  yards  west  of  this  spring, 
situated  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill,  40  feet  above  the  river,  is  located  the 
largest  and  most  imposing  crater  in  the  basin.  Its  resemblance  to  a 
ruined  castle  or  tower  is  wonderfully  striking.  In  ascending  this  hill  to 
the  castle-crater  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  found  to  be  much  broken, 
crumbling  away  and  worn  into  channels  by  the  water  flowing  from  the 
geyser  during  its  periods  of  action.  The  base  of  the  castle-crater,  on 
the  east  side,  is  20  feet  abov^e  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and,  on  the  west,  it 
is  even  with  it.  It  is  325  feet  in  circumference,  and  composed  of  [lar- 
tially  disintegrated  strata  of  calcareous  rock. 

The  turret  on  the  tower  is  125  feet  in  circumference,  and  rises  20  feet 
above  the  base.  Broken  and  crumbling  masses  of  rock  at  the  top  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  battlement  turret.  The  whole  structure  is  graceful 
in  its  proportions  and  details,  resembling  an  old  castle  somewhat  dilap- 
idated. Even  the  appearance  of  i)ort-holes  is  given  by  small  apertures 
at  several  points  in  the  turret  and  base.  This  geyser  has  frequent 
periods  of  eruption,  throwing  off  a  large  quantity  of  steam.  The  dis- 
charge of  water  is  not  great,  being  but  a  small  stream  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  60  feet. 

At  the  base  is  another  crater,  8  feet  across,  having  a  probable  con- 
nection with  the  main  vent,  and  serving  to  decrease  its  force.  Another 
small  jet  is  found  about  10  feet  distant.  Fifty  yards  east  of  the  castle- 
crater  is  a  beautiful  deep  spring  of  very  hot  water,  of  great  depth,  hav- 
ing a  raised  and  scoIloi)ed  rim  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  20  feet  in 
diameter.  This  cavity  contains  perfectly  transparent  water,  though  of 
a  blue  color,  and  appears  to  be  a  hundred  feet  in  depth.  A  sounding- 
line  was  found  to  descend  45  feet.  Several  small  steam  vents  are  found 
near  this  spring.  To  the  eastward,  and  lying  between  the  castle  and 
the  extreme  end  of  the  valley,  the  ground  is  swampy  and  incloses  a  lake 
nearly  75  yards  in  length.  The  plateau  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
rapidly  converges  to  a  point  between  the  river  and  the  timbered  hill-side. 
Here  a  small  stream  comes  in,  ted  from  a  large  spring  in  the  mountain- 
side a  half  mile  to  the  east.  Crossing  the  stream,  another  large  geyser 
system  is  found,  and  consists  of  a  hill  50  feet  high,  deposited  from  the 
waters  of  four  geysers,  situated  close  together  upon  its  conical  apex. 
These  craters  are  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  general  surface  of  the 
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crest,  and  are  Iq  a  constant  state  of  ebullition,  sending  forth  clouds  of 
steam,  and,  occasionally,  jets  of  boilin^^  water.  One  hundred  yards  to 
the  sooth  is  a  small  hili,  containing  but  one  crater  at  its  summit,  very 
irregular  and  intricate,  and  leading  to  an  immense  cavern  beneath  the 
hill.  The  waters  below  are  quiet.  This  spring  has  probably  undergone 
a  change  from  a  geyser  to  a  simple  hot  spring.  In  time  the  dome  above 
will  crumble  and  fall  in,  revealing  one  of  those  deep-blue  hot  springs 
80  numerous  in  the  geyser  basins. 

Between  the  two  large  hills  are  three  small  active  hot  springs,  or 
geysers,  from  1  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Fifty  yards  beyond  bubbli  and 
sputter  five  or  six  others  of  about  the  same  magnitude  In  this  part 
of  the  basin  new  springs  are  apparently  forming ;  the  crust  is  thin  and 
brittle,  reudering  investigation  somewhat  dii!icult.  Here  is  a  large 
spring  of  very  irregular  shape,  about  60  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  thin 
crust  extending  several  feet  over  its  edge.  Passing  east  and  leaving 
the  liver  200  yards  to  the  rigli*,  several  small  bubbling  springs  are 
found,  while  upon  the  crest  of  the  next  hillock,  150  yards  distant  from 
.the  group  of  four  geysers  called  the  Chimneys,  is  another  dead  geyser, 
having  a  high  dome  and  crater,  which  covers  a  quiet  spring  below. 
Continuing  east,  over  a  thin  treacherous  crust,  a  fine  boiling  spring  is 
found  on  the  left,  and  on  the  crest  of  another  elevation ;  fifty  yards 
farther  is  an  active  boiler,  0  by  10  feet  across,  with  a  curbing  1  foot 
high  and  3  feet  thick  built  around  it.  On  the  same  hill,  and  forming 
with  this  geyser  the  angle  of  a  triangle,  are  two  other  deep  springs, 
with  craters,  one  5  by  12  feet,  the  other  20  by  30  feet.  One  of  these 
three  is  the  Giantess,  described  by  Lieutenant  Doane  as  the  most  aston- 
ishing geyser  in  the  basin.  It  did  not  play  during  either  of  the  three 
days  my  party  was  in  the  valley,  although  it  may  have  done  so  in  the 
night  I  am  almost  certain  it  played  the  last  night  of  my  stay,  as  I  was 
awakened  by  the  eruption  of  the  "Comet,"  and  heard,  during  its  action, 
heavy  concussions  accompanied  by  vast  bodies  of  steam  rising  from 
some  point  in  its  direction.  Although  the  rock  about  this  spring  shows 
none  of  the  bead  like  deposit  that  is  usually  found  at  the  geyser  craters, 
yet  from  deep  and  wide  channels  reaching  off  to  the  river  it  may  be 
inferred  that  heavy  streams  must  at  times  flow  down  its  surface.  Eighty 
yards  east  of  this  group  is  a  deep  spring,  6  by  8  feet  at  the  opening, 
filling  a  rocky  cone  20  feet  high  and  400  feet  in  circumference.  This 
has  been  a  violent  geyser,  but  seems  to  be  so  no  longer.  The  cavity 
beneath  is  very  wide,  extending  in  all  directions.  The  covering  is  of 
rock,  a  thin  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  springs  in  this  part  of  the  valley,  a  description  of  which  would  be 
nearly  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  said  regarding  others.  No  two, 
however,  are  exactly  alike.  One  large  spring  has  a  natural  bridge 
across  it  in  the  center,  the  rock  on  either  side  having  broken  through. 

The  banks  of  th*e  river  here  are  steep  and  high,  and  have  been  ele- 
vated by  the  deposits  from  several  springs  still  flowing,  the  water  from 
which  trickles  down  the  sides  in  pretty  rills  of  variegated  colors.  Upon 
the  opposite,  or  western,  side  of  the  river,  some  three  hundred  yards 
from  its  bank,  stands  one  of  the  most  interesting  craters  of  the  entire 
basin.  This  magnificent  geyser  is  the  last  of  the  system  on  leaving  the 
valley  to  the  south,  and  is  situated  upon  a  high  eminence  overlooking 
nearly  its  whole  extent.  The  hill  has  been  built  up  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  river.  The  crater  is  a  wonder  of  beautiful  formation,  ris- 
ing by  successive  steps,  or  terraces,  from  its  base,  480  feet  iu  circumfer- 
ence, to  a  central  apex  18  feet  higher,  where  a  huge  fissure  in  the  rock, 
2  feet  by  7,  allows  the  escape  of  steam  and  hot  water  in  a  jet  of  grand 
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and  beautiful  proportions.    The  formation  of  tbe  sarface  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  hill  is  a  network  of  beads  deposited  upon  curved  surfaces 
of  intricate  desif^n  and  beautiful  coloring.    The  lace-maker  mi^ht  here 
find  designs  for  his  moat  exquisite  fabrics  in  the  delicate  tracing  formed 
round  tlie  edges  of  numerous  pools  of  hot  water,  renewed  every  fiftj 
minutes  by  the  action  of  the  fountain.    These  little  [>ools  are  but'a  few 
inches  in  depth,  are  of  vjirious  sizes,  and  lined  with  delicate  gray  on 
saffron-tinted    porcelain.     Around    their  edges    are    wrought   shell- 
shaped  scollops,  which  project  over  the  water,  having  usually  a  con- 
trasting color  with  the  lining  of  the  cells  beneath.    This  deposit,  so 
delicate  and  frail  in  appearance,  is  really  as  hard  and  strong  as  mar- 
ble, and  can  be  walked  upon  without    injury.    The  opening  of  the 
crater  is  also  very  beautiful,  formed   of  spherical  masses  of   beads 
cemented  together,  and  having  the  color  of  ashes  of  roses.    These  beau- 
tiful   incrustations,  from  12   inches  to  4  feet   in   diameter,  half  way 
surround  the  crater,  presenting  a  very  beautiful  aspect.    The  continua- 
tion of  the  aperture  may  be  traced  for  20  yards  along  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  eastward,  although  now  almost  entirely  closed  up.    Between  its 
periods  of  action  the  crater  remains  empty  for  some  time,  but  emits 
quantities  of  steam,  with  a  rumbling  and  hissing  sound.    Just  before 
the  display  occurs  the  water  rises  in  the  crater,  a  few  convulsive  gushes 
of  water  are  thrown  out,  when,  w^ith  an  exhibition  of  mighty  power,  a 
column  of  water  the  size  of  the  orifice  majestically  rises  to  the  height  of 
138  feet.    I  obtained  this  measut*ement  during  one  of  its  periods  of  action, 
though  perhaps  not  its  highest.    The  display  lasts  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
when  the  column  becomes  gradually  shorter  until  it  sinks  entirely  away, 
leaving  a  flood  of  hot  water  flowing  down  the  hill-side  to  the  river.    Near 
by  are  two  extinct  geysers,  their  cones  dilapidated  and  decaying  under 
the  influences  of  the  climate,  being  no  longer  renewed  by  the  hot- water 
deposits ;  one  is  entirely  dead,  while  the  other  still  emits  some  traces  of 
steam  from  a  small  aperture  at  its  apex.    These  cones  are  250  feet  in 
circumference  and  10  feet  high.    Looking  down  the  valley  to  the  west, 
from  the  crater  of  *'  Old  Faithful,"  the  view  is  superbly  beautiful,  and 
covers  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  geyser  basin,  with  its  thousand  steam- 
jets  and  graceful  fountains  scattered  so  lavishly  along  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  surrounded  with  high  inclosing  hills  clothed  with  rich  foliage. 
No  other  locality,  I  think,  can  be  found  which  combines  so  man^^  at- 
tractions, both  of  climate  and  scenery.    To  the  southward  is  another 
small  valley,  through  which  flows  a  stream  one-half  as  large  as  the  Fire- 
hole  Biver,  and  which  it  joins  two  miles  below.    In  this  valley  are  also 
found  numerous  hot  springs.    These  are  not  so  remarkable  as  those 
already  described.    Among  the  most  noticeable  is  a  group  of  eight 
beautiful  springs  inclosed  in  a  single  rim  of  scolloped  work  140  feet  in 
length.    The  interior  of  this  basin  is  lined  with  a  rose-colored  deposit 
They  are  found  upon  the  crest  of  an  eminence,  the  sides  of  which  have 
become  incrusted  with  rocky  deposits  in  all  directions,  and  extending 
off  into  the  adjacent  forest,  whose  dead  and  withered  trees  bear  evidence 
of  the  deadly  effect  of  the  hot  water  which  has  flowed  among  them. 

Lieutenant  Doane,  from  Fort  Ellis,  overtook  my  party  while  in  this 
V4illey,  bringing  orders  for  the  return  of  the  general  escort,  except  the 
six  men  previously  detailed  to  accompany  me,  and  six  others,  with  Lieu- 
tenant Doane  in  command,  who  were  to  remain  with  Dr.  Hayd^n's  party. 
As  we  had  seen  no  signs  of  Indians,  this  escort  was  considered  quite 
sufficient.  I  had  remained  a  day  longer  in  this  basin  than  I  had  at  first 
intended,  hoping  to  again  witness  a  disi>lay  of  the  Comet  geyser  and  to 
obtain  a  photograph  of  this  wonder,  and  also  its  exact  height.    I  was 
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disappointed,  however,  as  the  periods  of  action,  after  the  first,  occurred 
in  the  night-time.  '*01d  Faithful"  and  the  "Giant"  were  both  measured 
and  photographed  while  in  action.  By  comparing  these  with  the  "  Comet '' 
the  height  of  the  latter  can  be  approximately  estimated,  and  was,  un- 
doubtedly, 200  feet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  I  resumed  the  journey  up  the  valley  of  the 
Firehole  River,  intending  to  reach  the  Yellowstone  Lake  and  join  Dr. 
Hay  den,,  who  had  started  the  day  before.  The  route  above  the  geyser 
basin  soon  became  very  rough;  the  banks  of  the  river  converged  to  a 
canon  whose  sides  were  nearly  precipitous,  and  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  pine  springing  from  among  masses  of  rock.  As  we  were 
leaving  the  valley  "Old  Faithful"  gave  us  a  splendid  display  by  way  of 
a  parting  salute.  We  followed  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  as  it  seemed 
less  densely  wooded,  for  three  miles  along  the  edge  of  a  steep,  rocky, 
and  entangled  cailon.  We  now  came  upon  two  lovely  cascades  flowing 
through  a  wild  cut  in  the  mountain.  From  a  projecting  rock  Mr.  Hine 
obtained  a  view  of  this  beautiful  gorge  and  cataract.  The  country  gradu- 
ally becomes  elevated  as  we  advance,  and  thickly  timbered  with  pine 
and  spruce,  intersected  with  mountain  streams  of  pure  cold  water. 
About  raid-day  we  passed  a  pretty  little  lake,  500  yards  long  and  150  yarrds 
wide,  surrounded  with  high  overhanging  hills,  their  wooded  slopes  ex- 
tending down  to  the  water's  edge.  We  found  game  and  Indian  trails 
during  a  part  of  the  way,  but  as  they  usually  bore  too  much  to  the  west- 
ward we  had  to  select  our  route  aeross  the  country  by  the  compass  alone. 
At  one  time  we  ascended  the  back-bone  of  a  sharp  ridge,  covered  with 
small  obsidian  pebbles.  From  the  crest  of  this  ridge  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  was  obtained.  The  summit  was  9,500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  800  feet  above  the  valley,  below.  Into  the  valley  be- 
yond we  now  descended,  and  soon  reached  the  shore  of  a  lake,  probably 
the  Madison,  some  six  miles  in  length  by  four  in  width.  We  followed  the 
ston^'  and  narrow  beach  about  two  miles,  as  far  as  it  afforded  a  practi- 
cable footing  for  the  animals.  The  rocky  mountainside  now  comingquite 
down  into  the  lake  itself,  necessitated  our  leaving  the  shore  and  ascend- 
ing the  mountain  to  the  eastward.  After  severe  climbing,  the  height 
was  finally  gained,  and  proved  to  be  of  about  the  same  elevation  as  the 
ridge  crossed  just  before  entering  the  lake  valley.  After  a  tedious  and 
weary  march,  or  rather  scramble,  through  thick  forests,  over  rocky  ridges 
and  swampy  ravines,  our  coarse  usually  to  the  eastward,  we  finally 
reached  a  more  open  valley,  leading  toward  the  lake.  Upon  following 
this  for  five  miles  we  were  gladdened  by  a  glimpvse  of  the  lake  through 
an  opening  between  the  hills.  Night-fall  now  approaching,  the  sight  of 
the  lake  was  very  grateful.  Pushing  on  with  renewed  energy  we  soon 
heard  two  shots,  somewhat  to  the  left  of  our  route.  We  changed  our 
course  to  that  direction,  and,  crossing  a  spur  of  hills,  came  out  at  Dr. 
Hayden's  camp,  near  a  group  of  warm  springs  on  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 
W^e  had  traveled  twenty-five  miles  in  the  mountains,  probably  ten  miles 
farther  than  the  direct  distance.  Here  we  found  some  letters,  brought 
by  Lieutenant  Doane  from  Fort  Ellis. 

Atiffust  9. — I  sent  one  of  the  packers  and  a  member  of  my  escort 
back  to  Bottler's  Banch  this  morning,  with  three  pack-mules,  for  the 
remainder  of  our  provisions  left  there  on  our  way  up.  These  men  are 
to  return  by  the  eastern  shore  and  meet  me  in  the  Upper  Valle^^  of  the 
Yellowstone,  south  of  the  lake.  We  are  camped  at  the  lake's  south- 
west angle,  near  a  large  system  of  warm  springs,  and  find  an  abundance 
of  trout  in  the  lake,  which,  like  those  previously  taken  in  its  waters, 
contain  large  white  worms,  rendering  them  unfit  for  eating.    The  hot 
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springs  here  cover  an  area  of  forty  or  fifty  a<;res,  and  extend  400  yards 
along  the  lake  shore.  They  are  similar  in  appearance  to  those  hereto- 
fore described,  though,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  number,  generally  in- 
ferior to  those  found  in  the  Firehole  basin.  Their  waters  contain  salts 
of  iron  and  silica.  One  large  spring,  with  an  opening  5  feet  by  7,  is 
seen  beneath  the  surface  of  the  lake,  near  the  shore,  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  wann  baths,  which  some  of  the  party  enjoyed.  A  small 
boiling  spring  near  the  shore  is  remarkable  in  having  a  bar  across  its 
opening,  dividing  the  aperture  into  four  equal  parts.  This  arrangement 
served  as  a  convenient  clothes-boiler ;  the  soiled  articles  being  carried 
under  the  bar  on  one  side,  would  come  out  washed  at  the  other.  One 
hundred  yards  back  from  the  lake  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  in- 
tricate system  of  mud-springs,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Firehole 
basin.  There  are  twelve  or  more  craters,  formed  from  the  deposit  of 
mud,  varying  in  color  from  that  of  cream  to  light  pink,  the  consistency 
of  which  is  about  that  of  soft  putty..  On  exposure  to  the  air  the  clay 
soon  becomes  as  hard  as  chalk.  It  seems  to  be  nearly  pure  alumina, 
containing  small  crystals  of  silver.  Besides  the  active  springs,  there 
are  found  numerous  hot-mud  pools.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  color 
and  temperature  of  the  warm  springs  forming  the  same  group.  This  is 
general  in  all  systems.  The  iron  springs  often  deposit  a  reddish-brown 
substance,  in  flat  sheets,  floating  on  the  water,  and  are  generally  less 
warm  than  the  clear  blue  ones.  The  lake  shore  opposite  the  springs  is 
composed  of  calcareous  rock,  brittle  and  easily  acted  upon  by  the 
waves,  which  have  worn  out  deep  caverns  into  which  the  rock  is  con- 
stantly crumbling.  Few  of  the  springs  in  this  valley  are  now  boiling, 
and  no  geysers  are  seen,  though,  from  the  appearance  of  several  cones,  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  a  number  existed  here  at  some  previous  time. 
The  morning  was  rainy  and  clouds  prevented  astronomical  observations 
at  noon.  Soon  after  the  weather  became  clear,  and  I  decided  to  move 
camp  across  the  next  peninsula  and  reach  before  night  the  rim  of  the 
lake  beyond.  Following  the  beach  three  and  a  half  miles  and  fording 
two  small  inlets,  the  water  of  which  reached  the  sides  of  the  animals, 
we  left  the  lake  and  struck  across  to  the  southeast  through  the  forest^ 
finding  the  timber  quite  open.  We  encountered  two  parallel  ridges,  be- 
tween which  was  a  system  of  small  lily-ponds  very  difficult  to  cross. 
They  are  probably  connected  with  a  long,  narrow  lake  still  further  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  peninsula.  Near  these  ponds  I  found  Dr.  Hayden-s 
trail,  who  left  the  previous  camp  early  in  the  day.  The  country  now 
became  much  rougher  and  obstructed  with  fallen  tiniber.  The  slope 
leading  to  the  lake  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  was  found  to 
be  very  abrupt  and  the  descent  somewhat  difficult.  It  was  accom- 
plished in  safety,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  charming  valley  at  the 
head  of  a  sharp  arm  of  the  lake,  several  miles  in  length,  and  bounded 
by  high,  rocky  bluffs  on  either  side,  the  one  beyond  rising  in  a  yellow 
volcanic  ridge,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  the  upper  portion 
to  the  north  being  a  sheer  precipice. 

August  10. — The  weather  last  night  was  intensely  cold,  the  mercury 
falling  to  26°.  The  sun  coming  up  bright  and  warm  soon  rendered  the 
temperature  agreeable.  Dr.  Hayden  and  I  decided  to  separate 
here  for  a  few  days,  he  to  take  the  line  of  the  lake  shore,  while  I  pur- 
posed moving  farther  to  the  west,  then  following  a  course  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  south  of  the  lake,  to  meet  him  in  the  valley  of  the  Uppar 
Yellowstone. 

To  obtain  a  view  of  the  country  I  was  about  to  investigate,  I  deter- 
mined to  ascend  the  Yellow  Mountain,  towering  immediately  above  oar 
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beads.  Leaving  Captain  Heap  to  move  the  train  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  up  the  valley,  and  with  directions  to  camp  on  the  shore  of  a 
small  lake  supposed  to  lie  about  ten  miles  away  in  that  direction,  I,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Wood,  set  out  to  ascend  the  Yellow  Eidge.  The 
attempt  was  made  from  the  north,  and  proved  laborious,  owing  to  the 
broken  nature  of  the  surf^ico  of  the  mountain,  and  the  thick  timber 
growing  upon  its  lower  slopes.  It  required  two  hours  of  tedious  climb- 
ing to  reach  the  summit,  m  hich  w^as  found  to  be  1,500  feet  above  the 
lake.  A  tine  view,  of  many  miles  in  extent,  to  the  north  and  west,  was 
obtained.  This  mountain  tbrms  a  portion  of  one  of  several  promontories 
jutting  out  into  the  lake.  The  great  basin  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  lay 
spread  out  before  me.  Several  other  lakes,  three  or  four  miles  in 
diameter,  were  observed  to  tiie  west  and  southwest.  There  were  four 
of  these  in  sight  from  this  mountain. 

I  now  formed  the  opinion,  which  subsequent  investigation  strength- 
ened, that  all  these  small  lakes  are  tributary  to  the  Snake  River,  which 
drains  the  territorylying  southwest  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  nearly  up 
to  its  verge.  To  the  southwest  is  a  very  conspicuous  mountain,  a 
sharp,  bold  peak,  rising  far  above  all  others  in  its  vicinity,  its  sides 
whitened  with  numerous  fields  of  snow,  while  immediately  at  its  base 
lies  one  of  the  pretty  lakes  just  mentioned.  The  Yellowstone  Lake,  witJi 
its  many  indentations  and  its  several  islands,  wms  spread  out  at  my  feet. 
The  lofty  volcanic  range  of  mountains  bordering  its  eastern  shore  rose 
almost  from  its  waters,  while  the  valley  of  the  river  stretched  far  away 
to  the  north,  disappearing  behind  the  '*  Elephant's  Back,'^  forty  miles 
distant.  Immediately  beneath  the  mountain  was  the  long  narrow  arm 
of  the  lake,  at  whose  extreme  point  we  had  camped  the  night  before, 
while  just  beyond  lay  the  broad  peninsula  which  we  had  so  recently 
crossed  ;  its  two  ridges  and  the  inclosed  lake  and  ponds  were  plainly 
visible.  The  descent  to  the  southwest  was  difficult,  over  masses  and 
fragments  of  volcanic  rock,  sharp  and  in  some  places  treacherous  to 
the  tread,  gieatly  demoralizing  the  horses,  which  were  of  course  led 
and  sometimes  driven  down  the  worst  places.  Before  reaching  the  trail 
of  the  party  we  encountered,  in  the  valley  below,  dense  masses  of  Allien 
timber.  It  was  near  this  valley,  last  year,  that  Mr.  Everts  became  Ih»- 
wildered  on  losing  his  horse,  and  wandered  for  thirty-eight  days  in  the 
great  basin  before  being  picked  up,  subsisting  upon  roots  and  insects. 
The  trail,  after  it  was  found,  was  not  very  plain,  being  so  greatly  scat- 
tered in  some  places  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  trace  it.  It  led 
over  a  low  divide,  separating  a  small  stream  upon  which  we  had  camped, 
and  which  flows  into  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  from  the  valley,  descend- 
ing towards  the  south,  and  whose  waters  flow  into  the  Snake  River. 
This  valley  eventually  joins  another  coming  in  from  the  northwest, 
through  which  flows  a  warm  creek  supplied  from  a  large  group  ot* 
springs  along  its  borders.  This  stream  is  20  feet  across,  18  inches  in 
depth,  and  empties  into  the  small  lake  at  the  base  of  the  high  snow- 
covered  mountain  seen  in  the  morning.  The  lake  is  about  five  miles  in 
length  and  three  in  breadth;  and  from  its  shape  is  called  '' Heart  Lake.'' 
Here  I  found  the  remainder  of  my  party  except  Mr.  Hine  the  photo- 
grapher, and  one  enlisted  man.  These  two  had  gone  back  ui)on  the 
trail  of  the  previous  day  to  find  the  tripod  of  the  camera,  whicli  was 
missed  on  arriving  in  camp. 

AuguHt  11. — Mr.  Hine  did  not  come  in  during  the  night.    I  fear  that 

he  was  unable  to  follow  the  trail  and  has  therefore  returned  to  the 

lake.    I  directed  one  of  the  best  men  of  the  party  to  go  back  thei^e  and 

show  him  the  way  to  this  camp.    Taking  Mr.  Prout  with  me,  I  climbed 

S.  Ex.  m 3 
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the  mountain  near  whose  base  we  were  encamped.  Just  at  the  foot  of 
this  mountain,  near  the  lake  shore,  are  four  or  five  boiling  springs,  one 
of  which  is  a  geyser  of  considerable  importance,  throwing  jets  of  water, 
at  frequent  intervals,  to  the  height  of  15  feet.  The  mountain  is  well 
timbered  about  lialf  way  to  its  top,  the  remaining  portion  of  its 
slopes  being  bare,  broken  masses  of  rock,  in  many  places  rising  in  ver- 
tical walls  of  sevenil  hundred  feet.  We  succeeded  in  taking  our  horses 
1,G00  feet  above  the  lake;  then  leaving  them  at  the  base  of  a  nearly  i)re 
cipitous  ascent,  several  hnndred  feet  in  height,  climbed  to  the  summit 
without  their  assistance.  Soon  after  leaving  the  horses  I  was  obliged 
to  abandon  my  carbine,  the  steepness  of  the  acclivity  requiring  the  aid 
of  both  hands.  The  rock  of  which  this  part  of  the  mountain  is  com- 
posed was  constantly  disintegrating  and  sliding  away  in  avalanches  to 
the  valley  below.  Innnense  fields  of  snow  filled  the  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tain, from  which  flowed  icy-cold  streams  in  torrents  througli  the  lower 
ravines.  In  reaching  the  summit,  which  was  3,000  feet  above  our 
camp,  a  wide  stretch  of  country  was  visible  in  ev(?ry  direction.  This 
mountain  occupies  about  the  center  of  the  great  basin.  On  the  oppo- 
site sid<».  of  the  crest  is  a  line  of  ])eaks,  forming  with  this  one  nearly  a 
circle  round  an  innnense  conical  valley,  having  the  appearance  of  an 
extinct  volcano. 

The  most  striking  object  seen  from  tliis  point  of  observation  was  the 
Teton  range  of  mountains  to  the  southwest,  about  sixty  miles  distant. 
This  range  rises  high  above  the  broad  extent  of  intermediate  country, 
which  is  drained  by  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Snake  and  the  Madi- 
son, and  extends  southward  in  an  almost  unbroken  w^all  of  steep  and 
rocky  cliffs,  terminating  in  three  sharp  spires,  so  tall  and  slender  that 
one  is  reminded  of  the  mast  of  a  ship.  To  the  north  the  Yellowstone 
Lake,  the  mountain  ascended  yesterday,  and  the  valley  at  its  foot,  were 
all  distinctly  visible.  The  outlets  of  the  numerous  small  lakes  in  this 
])ortion  of  the  great  basin  seemed  to  flow  to  the  southward  into  the 
Snake  Iliver.    The  geology  of  this  region  is  volcanic. 

I  gathered  several  specimens  of  rocks  from  this  peak  to  take  back 
with  me.  The  western  slope  of  this  mountain  is  w^ooded  with  a 
scraggy  growth  of  dwarf  pines,  bent  nearly  to  the  ground  by  the  force 
of  the  west  winds,  and  extending  up  the  slope  to  near  the  crest,  termi- 
nate in  a  line  exactly  parallel  therewith.  I  passed  westward  along  the 
(connecting  ridge  to  the  nearest  adjacent  peak,  where  additional  obser- 
vations were  taken.  A  fierce  storm  was  now  gathering  among  the 
peaks  of  the  Tetons,  which  would  probably  soon  cross  the  valley  in 
this  direction.  I  therefore  determined  to  return  to  camp,  descending 
obliquely  across  the  face  of  the  mountain,  over  immense  tracts  of  snow, 
lying  in  some  instances  1,500  feet  below  the  summit.  These  snow-fields 
do  not  probably  entirely  disappear  during  the  summer,  and  are  replen 
ished  again  early  in  September.  This  mountain  I  have  named  Mount 
Sheridan. 

Aner,  the  man  sent  in  quest  of  Mr.  Hine  and  private  Lemans,  returned 
without  finding  any  traces  of  them.  I  was  now  a  good  deal  alarmed  for 
their  safety,  and  determined  to  dispatch  the  whole  available  party  early 
in  the  morning  in  search  of  them.  The  night  came  on  wet  and  gloomy, 
an  unpleasant  prospect  for  men  lost  in  the  forest. 

August  12, — After  a  stormy  night,  the  morning  proved  wet,  cold,  and 
dreary,  with  torrents  of  rain  still  falling.  The  day  was  spent  in  an  or- 
ganized search  for  the  two  lost  members  of  our  party.  Captain  Heap, 
with  two  men,  went  back  upon  the  trail  to  the  old  camp,  with  directions 
t^  follow  their  tracks,  if  possible,  until  they  came  up  with  the  men.    With 
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two  others  I  took  a  northwesterly  course  across  the  country,  hoping  to 
find  their  trail,  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  gone  to  one  of  thelakes 
in  that  direction.  I  followed  the  valley  of  the  wann  creek  flowing  into 
the  lake  near  our  camp.  This  stream  has  a  rapid  descent  for  two  miles, 
and  is  fed  by  hundreds  of  hot  and  boiling  springs  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  previously  described. 

1  saw  some  traces  of  sulphur,  and  also  indications  of  geysers,  though 
none  were  playing.  Through  the  day  we  had  cold  and  sleety  rains  with 
occasional  squalls  of  snow  or  hail.  Continuing  round  the  mountain  to 
the  lake  lying  at  the  foot  of  its  westerly  slope,  I  examined  the  beach 
carefully  for  signs  of  the  lost  people,  but  found  none.  This  lake  is 
about  four  miles  in  length,  north  and  south,  and  two  in  breadth;  is  pear- 
shaped,  with  an  outlet  at  its  southern  extremity.  After  continuing  the 
search  until  near  night,  without  finding  any  traces  w^hatever  of  the  lost 
men,  it  became  evident  that  tliey  could  not  have  wandered  so  far  away 
from  the  previous  camp,  and  that  the  other  party  would  probably  find 
them.  This  supposition  proved  correct,  as  upon  returning  to  the  camp 
I  was  greatly  relieved  to  find  the  whole  party  assembled  again  ;  the  lost 
men  having  been  recovered  by  Captain  Ileap's  party  at  the  other  camp, 
to  which  they  had  just  returned,  after  wandering  two  days  in  the  woods. 
They  had  suffered  very  little,  having  killed  a  deer  the  second  morning, 
which  supplied  their  immediate  necessities. 

The  following  four  days  were  occupied  in  making  a  circuit  from  this 
point  around  to  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone.  During  this 
journey  the  route  lay  entirely  among  the  various  tributaries  of  8nake 
River.  The  ridges  were  invariably  timbered,  except  the  highest  peaks, 
which  were  bare  and  rocky.  The  valleys,  in  many  places,  spread  out 
into  tine  meadows,  but  were  often  contracted  to  narrow  canons,  with 
steep  and  rocky  walls,  rendering  their  exploration  difficult  and  often 
impossible.  The  first  day  but  eight  miles  were  made  and  our  camp 
located  at  the  confluence  of  two  tine  branches  of  Snake  Kiver,  their 
united  currents  flowing  to  the  southwest.  This  was  a  trout  stream,  the 
tish  being  very  excellent,  though  shy  and  difficult  to  catch. 

A  bro^  swampy  flat,  covered  with  willows,  extends  across  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  streams,  with  very  little  good  grazing.  The  next 
day  we  followed  down  the  stream  to  the  southwest  for  about  three 
miles,  to  its  junction  with  another  branch  joining  it  from  the  east.  We  then 
followed  up  the  valley  of  the  latter, which  led  in  the  direction  of  a  prom- 
inent mountain,  from  whose  summit  I  obtained  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country  far  to  the  eastward.  To  the  north  of  this  mountain  lay  a  sharp 
ravine,  from  which  ran  the  branch  ©f  Snake  River  which  we  had  left 
that  morning,  and  flowing  nearly  due  west  at  this  point.  Farther  up, 
to  the  eastward,  the  valley  of  the  stx-eam  widened  out  into  a  beautiful 
meadow,  which  point  I  proposed  reaching  that  afternoon.  While  I  was . 
making  these  observations,  however,  the  train  passed  directly  across 
the  ridge  into  the  valley  below,  where  it  went  into  camp  for  the  night. 
Tliis  was  a  mistake,  by  which  I  lost  the  trail  and  nearly  cost  me  the 
unpleasant  experience  of  spending  a  night  alone  on  the  mountain,  for, 
upon  descending  from  the  summit,  and  after  searching  for  the  trail  in 
the  direction  I  supposed  the  train  had  taken,  and  finding  no  traces  of  it, 
1  was  beginning  to  realize  that  either  the  train  or  1  had  become  lost. 
Just  then  I  observed  a  light  smoke  curling  upward  from  the  deep  ravine 
three  miles  below.    This  served  to  guide  me  to  the  camp. 

While  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  I  named  Mount 
Hancoijk,  I  enjoyed  an  unparalleled  view  of  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
bounded  by  the  Gallatin  Mountains  and  "  Elephant's  Back ''  on  the 
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north,  the  Yellowstone  range  on  the  east,  the  Wind  River  rau^o  on 
south,  and  the  Tetons  on  the  west.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  great  basin 
was  in  view  from  the  same  point.  The  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  10,400  feet  above  the  sea,  is  composed  of  large  masses  of  lava,  as 
sharp  as  though  just  broken,  and  showing  no  signs  of  disintegration. 

From  our  camp,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  we  proceeded  up  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  creek  upon  the  following  morning,  finding  the 
trail  exceedingly  rough,  winding  over  projecting  mountain-spurs  and 
frequently  disappearing  in  the  forests.  We  were  often  obliged  to  follow 
low  the  rugged  bed  of  Uie  stream  at  places  where  the  nearly  vertical  walls 
of  the  canon  were  inaccessible.  The  bed-rock  of  this  stre-am  is  fine 
gray  sandstone,  and  i*esembles  the  Ohio  building-stone.  The  stream  is 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  Snake  River,  has  a  rapid  current,  and 
is  subject  to  severe  freshets.  At  this  season  it  was  about  200  feet 
broad,  and  generally  about  12  inches  deep.  The  banks  are  from  1,000 
to  1,500  feet  in  height  and  densely  wooded,  principally  with  spnice  and 
pine.  Traces  of  bituminous  coal  were  found  along  this  stream.  Six 
miles  of  rough  traveling  brought  us  to  a  much  higher  elevation,  where 
the  ravine  widened  out  into  a  fine  valley,  the  same  that  I  had  seen  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain  the  i)revious  day. 

From  the  ridge  upon  the  left  I  obtained  a  view  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Lake.  This  ridge  seemed  to  be  the  divide  between  the  waters  of 
the  Yellowstone  and  those  of  the  Snake.  A  small  pond  which  I 
observed  upon  the  ridge,  when  full  to  overflowing,  would  probably  fur- 
nish water  to  both  rivers.  This  ridge  is  about  1,500  feet  above  the 
lake  and  twelve  miles  distant  to  its  nearest  point.  A  column  of  smoke 
was  observed  several  miles  to  the  northeast  arising  from  burning  forests, 
showing  the  whereabouts  of  Dr.  Hayden's  party. 

The  animals  of  my  train,  particularly  the  horses,  wei*e  now  becoming 
a  good  deal  worn,  showing  signs  of  breaking  down,  wiiile  the  mules 
were  severely  afflicted  with  saddle-galls.  The  condition  of  the  animals 
made  short  daily  marches  necessary,  though  the  grass  was  generally 
good  and  water  abundant.  Continuing  eastward  we  crossed  some  very 
fine  valleys  on  the  16th,  and  began  the  descent  of  the  mountain  range 
separating  the  waters  of  the  Snake  from  those  of  the  Upper  Yellow- 
stone. This  range,  upon  its  lower  slopes,  is  thickly  timbered,  though  by 
following  the  crests  of  radiating  ridges  less  timber  was  encountered 
than  in  the  ravine.  Glimpses  of  the  Tetons  were  observed  to  the  south- 
west from  time  to  time,  though  until  the  crest  of  the  ridge  was  reached 
but  little  of  the  surrounding  country  could  b.e  examined,  owing  t-o  the 
intervening  timber.  On  reaching  Ae  summit,  however,  some  1,100  feet 
above  the  last  camp,  the  view  in  all  directions  was  grander  and  more 
impressive  than  any  I  had  before  seen.  I  was  completely  surrounded 
with  wild  mountains,  whose  sides  were  precipitous  i-ocks  1,500  to  2,000 
feet  in  height.  The  valleys  were  canons.  The  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains spread  out  into  rolling  prairies  in  many  places,  bearing  grass  and 
flowers.  Small  lakes  were  seen  at  frequent  intervals,  their  waters  sup- 
plied from  immense  fields  of  snow,  which  undoubtedly  remain  during 
the  entire  summer.  Signs  of  game  abound,  among  which  were  found 
tracks  of  the  grizzly  and  the  black  bear,  mountain-sheep,  elk,  and  deer. 

Descending  the  valley  to  the  east  we  found  a  small  cold  stream  flow- 
ing northeast,  which  joins  the  Upper  Yellowstone  a  few  miles  below. 
Here  we  went  into  camp,  and  with  Mr.  Prout  I  ascended  the  opposite 
mountain  on  foot.  This  proved  to  be  a  spur  from  a  vast  plateau  reach- 
ing back  to  the  south,  between  two  branch^  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone. 
From  this  plateau  the  Teton  range  to  the  southwest  was  distinctly 
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visible,  also  a  high  basaltic  wall  ou  the  south  and  east.  To  the  north- 
west a  distant  view  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  was  obtained,  through  a  gap 
in  the  mountains.  To  the  northeast  stood  a  remarkable  tower,  crowning 
the  crest  of  a  very  high  mountain  and  bea-ring  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a  castle.  The  valley  to  the  north  is  a  broad  open  plain,  nearly  level 
with  the  Yellowstone  Kiver,  winding  among  masses  of  dense  willows. 
A  small  sheet  of  water,  which  is  called  T^ake  Bridjer  on  the  old  maps, 
was  seen  in  this  valley.  Keturning  to  tl>e  camp  across  the  plateau  we 
encountered  a  large  grizzly  bear  and  cub.  Not  being  armed  or 
mounted  we  made  a  safo  detour  of  the  monster,  and  returned  to  camp. 

On  the  17th  we  moved  down  the  valley,  over  a  swampy  and  difficult 
country.  The  stream  rapidly  descends  over  a  rocky  bed,  and  finally 
plunges  through  a  canon,  by  which  it  enters  the  valley  of  the  main  river 
below.  Passing  to  the  left  of  this  canon,  and  descending  a  steep  but 
thickly  wooded  terrace,  M-e  entered  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone. 
This  valley  is  nearly  level,  surrounded  by  conglomerate  rock,  so  worn 
by  the  elements  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  basaltic  formation. 
From  this  point  to  the  Yellowstone  Lake  the  distance  is  about  eighteen 
miles,  the  valley  being  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  The 
river  here  is,  however,  half  as  large  as  the  Yellowstone  below  the  lake, 
and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  live  streams,  which  unite  their  waters 
near  this  point. ' 

This  part  of  the  valley  I  named  Five  Forks.  Between  these  streams 
are  radiating  mountain  spurs  ri^ng  2,000  feet  above  the  valley,  adorned 
with  upright  columns  and  projecting  terraces  of  great  architectural 
beauty.  Crossing  the  valley  are  several  broad  trails,  which,  it  is  said, 
were  formerly  used  by  the  Indians  in  passing  from  the  head-waters  of 
Clark's  Fork,  on  the  Stinking  River,  to  the  valley  of  Snake  River.  It 
was  my  intention  to  have  explored  at  least  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Upper  Yellowstone  as  far  as  practicable,  but  the  condition  of  the  ani- 
mals was  now  such  that  I  feared  they  could  do  little  more  than  make 
the  return  march  to  Fort  Ellis.  Our  provisions  were  just  exhausted, 
but  the  arrival  at  this  point  of  fresh  supplies,  sent  for  from  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  ou  the  9th  instant,  relieved  my  anxiety  in  that  respect. 
These  stores  would,  however,  be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  last  us  to 
Fort  Ellis,  traveling  as  slowly  as  the  poor  condition  of  the  animals  ren- 
dered necessary. 

From  observations  on  the  march  through  these  mountains,  and  from 
information  derived  from  the  packers  who  accompanied  me,  1  am  led  to 
believe  that  a  practicable  road  possibly  a  railway  can  be  constructed  from 
the  Yellowstone  Lake  south  to  Snake  Biver  on  the  direction  of  the  Tetons. 
The  connection,  however,  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  with  that 
of  the  WindRiver  would  beattended  with  great  difficulties.  Anattemptto 
follow  the  Yellowstone  to  its  source,  then  U>  cross  the  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains separating  it  from  the  Wind  River,  would,  I  think,  with  pack-animals 
in  good  condition,  be  attended  with  success;  and  although  no  pass 
through  this  range  in  this  vicinity  has  yet  been  discovered,  it  is  possible 
that  a  narrow  one  may  exist.  A  glauce  at  the  map  will  show  a  natural 
route  for  a  railroad,  connecting  the  Pacific  lines,  by  way  of  Wind  River, 
to  the  Yellowstone,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulties  to  be  met  at  this  one 
point. 

The  18th  and  19th  were  passed  in  marching  from  the  valley  of  Five 
Forks  down  the  Upper  Yellowstone  to  its  mouth  at  the  lake.  This  val- 
ley becomes  wider  as  we  descend,  and  continues  nearly  level,  the  river 
winding  from  side  to  side  among  dense  willows  and  sWamps,  and  ren 
<lering  it  necessary  in  traveling  to  keep  along  the  base  of  the  mountain 
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The  hillg  and  the  inouutain -slopes  above  are  all  thickly  clothed  with 
timber.  The  small  streams  flowing  into  the  river  were  invariably  ob- 
structed with  numerods  beaverdams,  which  form  a  continuous  chain  ot 
ponds  through  the  smaller  valleys.  About  half  way  down  the  valley  I 
descended  the  ridge  to  the  east,  crowned  by  the  castle-topped  summit 
dbove  mentioned.  The  walls  of  this  rock  were  about  400  feet  in  height, 
vertical,  and  in  some  plaees  inclining  outward.  I  spent  an  hour  trying 
to  find  a  fissure  through  which  I  could  ascend  to  its  top,  but  without 
success.  The  elevation  of  the  mountain  at  the  base  of  the  tower  is 
.2,000  feet  above  the  valley.  The  height  of  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  the 
tower  is  probably  10,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rock  is  composed,  for 
a  distance  of  20  feet  above  its  base,  of  conglomerate,  the  same  as  the 
material  of  the  ridge  below,  while  farther  above  are  strata  of  fine  hanl 
sandstone,  the  extreme  top  being  of  lava.  In  the  east  side  were  two 
large  caverns  with  arches  supported  by  a  pier  of  fine  proportions.  A 
rain-storm  now  coming  on,  I- descended  the  mountain  (this  mountain 
was  named  Mount  Humphreys)  and  encountered  a  small  lake  on  the 
way.  The  storm  increased,  rendering  the  passage  through  thick  under- 
growth anything  but  pleasant.  I  finally  reached  camp  on  the  lake-short' 
just  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  river,  thoroughly  drenched. 

August  20. — ^We  experienced  last  night  the  singular  sensation  of  an 
earthquake.  There  were  two  shocks,  the  first  one  being  quite  severe^ 
accompanied  by  a  rumbling  and  rushing  sound.  The  morning  broke 
dear  and  bright.  I  was  anxious  to  overtake  the  other  party,  whicli 
had  already  moved  northward.  1  learned  from  Barouch,  who  brought 
up  my  supplies,  that  the  doctor's  party  were  now  probably  near  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  twenty  mile^  beyond.  As  this  distance  would  be  a 
long  day's  march  in  the  present  state  of  the  animals,  I  concluded  to' 
divide  it  into  two  marches,  and  started  at  1  o'clock  with  the  intention 
of  moving  about  eight  miles  on  that  day.  Leaving  the  train  in  Captain 
Heap's  charge,  to  be  conducted  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  I  ascended 
the  mountain-slope  rising  to  the  east.  Upon  this  slope  I  found  numer- 
ous evidences  of  warm  sulphur-springs,  though  none  which  were  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  In  overtaking  the  train  six  miles  from  camp,  1 
leai*ned  that  the  party  were  laboring  under  great  excitement  regarding 
Indians,  the  feeling  being  that  a  considerable  party  were  in  our  vicinity, 
but  were  concealed  in  the  forests  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
attack  us.  Although  I  had  little  apprehension  on  that  score,  having 
,seen  no  evidence  of  Indians  whatever,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  continue 
the  march  along  the  lake-shore,  and  make  a  junction  with  the  other 
party  as  soon  as  possible.  This  march  was*  made  hurriedly.  The 
country  was  not,  however,  remarkable,  being  thickly  timbered  and 
rising  rapidly  from  the  lake  to  the  mountain  range  beyond.  Several 
streams,  of  no  great  magnitude,  rising  in  the  mountain  range,  were 
crossed  during  this  day's  march.  We  found  the  doctor's  camp  withio 
four  miles  of  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  situated  near  a  small  rocky  pro- 
montory called  "  Steamboat  Point."  This  name  is  derived  from  a  large 
and  violent  steam-vent,  throwing  out  a  vast  volume  of  steam  in  heavy 
and  regular  concussions. 

August  21. — Remained  in  this  camp  during  the  day,  allowing  the 
animals  to  rest  after  their  hard  march  of  the  day  before.  A  small  party 
returned  upon  the  trail  to  recover  a  mule  which  had  strayed  from  the 
train  yesterday.  In  this  search  they  were  successful,  and  returned  with 
the  mule  toward  night.  Besides  the  large  steam-vent,  which  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  locality,  there  are  many  smaller  ones 
and  several  sulphur  springs.    The  rock  is  of  volcanic  origin,  immense 
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masses  of  which  are  distributed  in  wild  confusiou  along  the  shore. 
Frequent  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  by  the  party  while  at  this  camp. 
At  such  times  the  large  steam-vent  became  more  active,  sending  forth 
increased  masses  of  steam  with  the  roar  of  a  cataract. 

On  the  22d  I  left  Dr.  Uayden's  party  continuing  their  geological  in- 
vestigations at  Steamboat  Point,  and  moved  down  the  east  bank  of  the 
Yellowstone  as  iar  as  the  falls.  The  course  lay  along  the  lake  beach 
for  about  two  miles,  upon  which  I  gathered  several  interesting  specimens 
of  mineral.  Leaving  the  beach,  we  crossed  a  small  prairie  to  the  north- 
west, and  entered  a  dense  wood.  Here  the  fallen  timber  delayed  our 
march  about  ten  hours.  Beyond  this  we  crossed  Pelican  Creek,  a  small 
stream  coming  in  from  the  northeast.  Beyond  this  stream  I  found  the 
country  more  open,  with  occasional  groves  and  parks  of  meadow-land. 
On  reaching  the  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  a  fine  broad  trail  was  found, 
upon  which,  through  shady  avenues  of  pines,  our  train  traveled  without 
difficulty.  About  1  p.  m.  we  arrived  opposite  the  mud-springs  and  vol- 
cano, seen  on  our  route  up  the  river.  The  volcano  was  still  sending  forth 
its  vast  columns  of  steam  far  above  the  surrounding  hills.  Here  on  this 
side  were  several  small  rills  of  icy  cold  water,  pouring  from  the  side  of 
the  mountain  in  rai)id  streams  as  from  a  hydrant.  On  reaching  the 
falls  we  went  into  camp  on  a  small  grassy  plateau,  lifty  yards  from  the 
brink  of  the  upper  fall,  and  immediately  above  the  rapids.  Just  below 
the  fall  I  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  caiion,  200  feet  in  depth.  In 
this  little  canon,  just  between  the  upper  and  lower  falls,  were  caught 
some  very  line  specimens  of  trout.  During  the  night  the  concussion 
caused  by  the  fulling  water  reminded  me  of  th<»  earthquakes  felt  on  the 
lakes  a  few  nights  previous. 

Auffust  23. — I  determined  to  remain  over  here  to-day  for  the  })urposo 
of  exploring  the  grand  canon  below  the  lower  falls.  I  expected  this  to 
be  an  undertaking  of  great  dilTiculty,  and  attended  with  some  danger; 
but  entering  a  sharp  and  narrow  gorge  or  fissure  in  the  side  of  the  canon, 
immediately  below  the  great  fall,  I  found  the  descent  much  easier  than 
was  anticipated.  It  proved  to  be  very  steep;  but  the  rock  being  solid, 
with  projecting  angles,  there  w\is  little  danger  to  a  careful  climber.  A 
slope  of  loose  and  finely  broken  rock,  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  moist  from 
the  falling  spray,  terminated  the  descent.  Sliding  to  the  bottom  of  this 
slope,  1  stood  on  the  foot  of  the  great  fall,  350  feet  below  its  crest, 
the  walls  of  the  canon  rising  700  leet.  My  first  impression  on  be- 
holding this  fall  from  below  was  one  of  disappointment;  it  did  not  ap- 
pear as  high  as  I  exi)ected.  The  fall,  however,  was  grand,  and  present- 
ed a  symmetrical  and  unbroken  sheet  of  white  foam,  set  in  dark 
masses  of  rock,  while  rainbows  were  formed  in  the  sprjiy  from  almost 
every  point  of  view.  The  steep  rocks  near  the  falls,  constantly  wet 
with  rising  mist,  were  covered  with  vegetation  of  an  intensely  green 
color.  The  river  below  runs  with  the  velocity  of  a  torrent,  rush- 
ing down  declivities,  spinning  round  sharp  angles,  and  dashing 
itself  into  spray  at  every  turn.  The  w^alls  of  the  caiion  are  composed 
of  soft  disintegrating  rock,  the  prominent  color  being  yellow,  intermixed 
with  various  shades  of  gray  and  red.  The  rocks  are  constantly  crumb- 
ling down,  leaving  steep  ridges  and  sharp  pinnacles  hundreds  of  feet  in 
height,  standing  out  from  the  walls.  1  found  it  impossible  to  follow  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  the  steep  and  slippery  side  affording  no  footing  what- 
ever, and  crumbling  at  the  slightest  touch.  A  view  of  the  canon  from 
any  point  is  very  impressive,  particularly  so  from  the  foot  of  the  great 
fall.  After  ascending  from  the  canon  I  followed  its  eastern  crest  sev- 
eral miles  down,  finding  that  the  depth  increased  rapidly,  owing  to  the 
rising  ground  on  approaching  the  cut  through  the  '^Elephant's  Back^" 
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and  also  to  the  descent  of  the  river,  down  nameroua  cascades  along  its 
channel.    The  views  at  all  times  were  ^rand  and  magnificent. 

Augmt  24. — We  have  suffered  a  few  days  past  from  the  baffalo  goat, 
a  small  fly,  which  attacks  men  and  horses,  causing  severe  swelling  and 
itching.  We  encountered  them  in  the  greatest  numbers  near  the  outlet 
of  the  lake,  and  brought  some  of  them  with  us  to  this  camp.  They  are 
the  first  insects  that  have  given  us  serious  annoyance. 

From  our  camp  at  the  falls  we  struck  across  to  the  northeast  towanl 
the  valley  of  the  East  Fork,  making  only  nine  miles  the  first  day,  owing 
partly  to  a  late  start,  caused  by  the  straying  of  several  animals  just  be- 
fore packing.  Our  course  was  along  the  valley  of  *^  Sour  Creek,'' so  named 
from  its  perceptibly  acid  taste.  The  country  was  at  first  generally  open, 
though  soon  after  x)assing  a  ridge  and  valley  covered  with  steam  jets 
the  hills  become  more  heavily  timbered.  On  reaching  a  fine  valley  with 
cold  streams  coming  in  from  the  southeast,  I  went  into  camp  for  the 
night,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  resumed  the  march  toward 
the  East  Fork,  continuing  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  Very  little  was 
known  of  the  intervening  country,  though  it  wslh  generally  understood 
that  a  high  mountain  range  would  have  to  be  crossed ;  that  there  were 
deep  and  rugged  ravines,  with  masses  of  heavy  timber  to  be  pasae<l 
through.  The  animals  were  nearly  worn  out,  and  I  almost  regretted  this 
detour  from  a  straight  line  to  Fort  Ellis.  We  followed  up  for  two  miles 
a  branch  of  the  creek  on  which  we  had  encamped,  through  groves  of 
spruce,  with  open  parks  at  intervals.  The  whole  region  is  tilled  with 
signs  of  warm-spring  formation  and  brimstone  basins,  with  occasional 
swamps  of  volcanic  mud.  Onleaving  the  open  valleythe  woodabounded 
with  game-tracks,  several  elk  and  deer  being  seen  just  in  advance  of  our 
train.  We  now  entered  a  forest  of  fallen  timber,  and  ascended  a  high 
ridge  about  800  feet  in  elevation,  thence  across  a  swift  stream  flowing 
over  a  bed  of  yellow  lava. 

Beyond  the  next  ridge  was  found  another  pretty  stream,  having  a 
white  chalky  bottom.  Both  flow  into  the  grand  canon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. Steaming  sulphur-jets  were  discovered  on  the  banks  of  White 
Creek.  We  now  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain-chain,  following  up 
the  valley  of  a  small  cold  stream  coming  in  from  the  east.  The  banks 
on  either  side  of  this  valley  are  800  feet  in  height.  This  ravine  led 
far  up  the  ridge,  where,  after  climbing  a  short  steep  ascent,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  crest  of  the  divide  between  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
Bast  Fork,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  and  2,000  feet  above  the  valleys  of 
these  rivers.  The  descent  of  the  A'alley  of  the  East  Fork  was  over  a 
rolling  country,  a  good  deal  cut  up  by  ravines  and  water-courses. 
The  distance  from  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  the  valley  was  about  six  miles, 
and  the  diff'erence  of  elevation  2,300  feet.  The  last  two  miles  were  very 
steep  and  rocky,  and  severely  worried  the  animals.  The  horse  of  one 
of  the  escort  gave  out  before  ascending  the  crest  of  the  divide,  and  had 
to  be  abandoned.  We  entered  the  valley  at  the  junction  of  two  brancheii 
of  the  East  Fork,  one  coming  in  from  the  east,  the  other  from  the 
southeast.  The  valley  at  the  forks  of  this  stream  is  four  miles  wide, 
and  is  a  rolling  prairie,  with  groves  of  trees  and  thickets  of  willow.s 
along  the  river  banks.  The  larger  branch  forks  about  three  miles  up, 
and  still  a  few  miles  above  breaks  into  numerous  small  streams,  findin^r 
their  sources  in  the  high  mountain  range  to  the  east.  Many  peaks  of 
this  range  are  distinctly  seen  from  this  part  of  the  valley.  They  are 
very  conspicuous,  rising  probably  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
I  expected  to  have  met. Dr.  Hayden^s  party  in  this  valley,  but  saw  hi« 
train  depart  down  the  river  just  as  1  descended  the  mountain.    }^^alDe^ 
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ous  bauds  of  antelope  were  seen  skipping  over  the  prairie  while  we  re- 
mained in  the  valley. 

August  26. — I  had  intended  sending  the  train  down  the  valley  and 
across  the  Yellowstone  Eiver  to-day,  while  I  would  overtake  it,  after 
ascending  one  of  the  mountain- spurs  in  this  vicinity  for  observations 
apoQ  the  surrounding  country.  But  as  the  morning  broke  dark  and 
rainy,  the  latter  part  of  my  plan  was  abandoned,  and  I  accompanied  the 
train  on  its  march  down  the  valley.  We  kept  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  avoiding  swamps  and  stony  places 
nearer  the  stream.  The  valley  is  from  two  to  five  miles  wide,  the  soil 
generally  poor,  except  immediately  along  the  river's  banks,  where  many 
of  its  terraces  are  fertile,  and  would  probably  answer  well  for  general 
farming  purposes.  The  mountains  on  either  side  continue  down  to  the 
Yellowstone  Valley,  though  broken  by  ravines,  through  which  issue 
small  mountain  streams.  The  largest  of  these  joins  the  East  Fork  near 
its  mouth,  coming  in  from  the  northeast,  and  is  called  "Slough  Creek.'' 
We  crossed  the  Yellowstone  upon  the  bridge  noted  on  my  route  up  the 
river,  and  halted  near  the  old  camp  at  Me^ow  Brook.  Here  the  tents 
were  pitched  and  we  remained  over  the  following  day,  allowing  the  ani- 
mals to  obtain  food  and  rest.  Two  packers  crossed  the  river  and  re- 
turned the  next  day,  bringing  with  them  the  carcasses  of  an  elk  and 
deer.  We  were  now  provided  with  fresh  meat  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey. 

August  28. — We  set  out  upon  the  return  to  Fort  Ellis  by  the  same  trail 
over  which  we  passed  more  than  a  month  ago.  Ascending  the  moun- 
tain's side,  familiar  objects  met  the  view  at  every  step.  We  soon  reached 
the  little  caiion  at  tlie  crest  of  a  mountain  1,400  feet  above  our  camp  of 
Meadow  Brook.  Making  a  cut-oflf  here,  we  passed  over  a  hill  literally 
covered  with  agates,  many  beautiful  specimens  of  which  I  gathered  as 
I  passed  along.  Thence  across  Black-Tail  Beer  Creek,  down  the  caiion 
of  Gardner's  liiver,  and,  arriving  at  the  "Soda  Mountain,"  camped  at 
the  foot  of  its  eastern  slope,  in  a  small  ravine  containing  a  spring  of 
cold  water.  A  luxurious  bath-tub  has  been  hollowed  from  the  slope  of 
the  rock,  having  both  hot  and  cold  water  conducted  to  it,  in  which  I 
took  a  delicious  bath.  My  impressions  of  this  mountain  of  springs, 
formed  a  month  ago,  were  not  quite  realized  now ;  still,  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful, aud  should  be  classed  among  the  lirst  natural  curiosities  of  this  re- 
gion. As  we  passed  down  the  valley  the  following  day,  to  the  little 
canon  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  trail  seemed  very  easy.  The  hill  sides  are 
barren,  the  gi^ass  dried  up,  and  the  contrast  from  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  the  lake  basin  was  very  marked.  All  the  objects  were  very  fa- 
miliar; the  Devil's  Slide,  its  parallel  walls  extending  out  a  hundred  feet 
beyond  the  mountuiu's  side,  and  rising  upward  800  feet  or  more.  Fur- 
ther on  the  trail  winds  along  the  river's  bank,  passes  lake  "Seven," and 
descends  into  the  canon,  where  we  camped  on  our  route  up.  I  passed 
by  this  spot  and  entered  the  farther  valley,  hoping  that  the  grass  there 
would  be  less  withered,  it  being  traversed  by  a  mountain  stream.  We 
here  halted  for  the  night.  Another  of  the  horses  which  had  been  fail- 
ing for  several  days,  was  abandoned  a  few  miles  back, near  the  "Devil's 
Slide."  Our  progress  was  not  rapid  on  the  return,  owing  to  the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  the  animals,  and  we  could  make  but  twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles  a  day.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  route  was  not  extended  fur- 
ther, for  in  that  case  I  should  have  lost  several  more  horses.  The  mules 
endured  the  march  much  better,  and,  had  they  not  suffered  from  sore 
backs,  caused  by  too  narrow  saddles,  would  have  returned  in  as  fine 
condition  as  when  they  started.  The  horses  were  too  large  for  such  ser- 
vice; ponies  would  have  endured  the  hardships  much  better. 
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Another  day's  march  brought  us  to  Bottler's  Ranch,  and  in  two 
more  we  reached  Fort  Ellis,  where  we  arrived  about  noon  on  the  1st  of 
September. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Major  Forsyth,  quartermaster  at  Fort  Ellis^ 
I  visited  with  him  the  Crow  Indian  Agency  on  the  Yellowstone,  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Fort  Ellis.  The  entire  Crow  Nation  and  a  portion  of  the 
Nez  Perc(5s  had  just  come  in  to  receive  their  annuities  from  Major  Pease^ 
the  agent  of  these  Indians.  The  agency  consists  of  a  large  stockade 
containing  several  store-houses — quarters  for  the  agent  and  his  assist- 
ants, the  trader,  and  interpreter.  A  school  for  teaching  the  Crows  has 
been  established  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Ainsworth.  The  Crow  Nation 
numbers  about  three  hundred  lodges  and  musters  eight  or  nine  hundred 
warriors.  The  men  are  generally  fine-looking,  tall  and  straight,  many  of 
them  six  feet  in  height.  The  "Iron  Bull,"  one  of  the  most  important 
chiefs,  is  a  good-natured  and  genial  fellow,  and  was  not  afraid  of  having 
his  photograph  taken.  Several  of  the  others  submitted  to  the  ordeal 
also,  but  most  of  them  had  superstitious  ideas  against  it.  We  forded 
the  Yellowstone,  going  to  and  returning  from  the  agency,  at  one  of  the 
several  fords  which  are  found  about  seven  miles  above  it.  These  fords^ 
are  all  difficult,  the  current  of  the  river  being  very  swift  and  the  bottom 
covered  with  large  boulders.  At  this  season  the  depth  was  about  three 
feet  at  the  fords.    In  high  stages  of  the  river  a  ferry  is  used. 

Immediately  after  my  visit  to  the  Crow  Agency  I  bade  good-bye  to  Fort 
Ellis,  where  I  had  been  most  kindly  received  and  hospitably  entertained 
by  Brevet  Colonel  and  Major  E.  M.  Baker  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
post. 

I  left  Fort  Ellis  on  the  morning  of  the  Cth,  taking  the  stage  for  He- 
lena. I  followed  the  general  course  of  the  West  Gallatin  for  twenty 
mDes  to  Gallatin  City,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  forks,  viz,  the  Gal- 
latin, Madison,  and  Jefferson  rivers,  which  unite  at  this  point  and  form 
the  Missouri.  Beyond,  the  stage-road  passes  over  a  rolling  country  in  a 
westerly  direction,  the  Missouri  appearing  in  .view  at  several  points  along 
the  route. 

Eighty-five  miles  beyond  the  Gallatin  I  reached  Helena,  arriving  there 
in  the  evening.  This  city,  like  all  mining  towns,  grew  up  by  accident, 
and  is  crowded  into  a  narrow  gulch  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  A 
fine  open  country  stretches  northward  to  the  Missouri  Eiver.  I  remained 
over  here  one  d{iy  and  visited  the  gold  mines  at  Unionville,  a  few  miles 
farther  up  the  gulch.  These  mines  are  in  active  operation,  and,  to  judge 
from  the  amount  of  treasure  carried  over  the  stage-line  to  Corinne,they 
must  be  yielding  good  returns.  Leaving  Helena  on  the  8th,  a  tedious 
stage-ride  of  four  days  and  nights  brought  me  to  Corinne,  when  I  imme- 
diately took  the  CMrs  to  Chicago,  where  I  arrived  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. 


REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  I).  P.  HEAP. 

Headquarters  Depart^ient  of  Dakota, 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota^  January  23, 1 872. 
Captain:  Agreeably  to  your  request  of  January  13  I  have  written  a 
concise  account  showing  generally  how  the  survey  of  the   countn^ 
explored  by  us  last  summer  was  conducted. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  everything  taken  on  this  reconnaissance 
had  to  be  transported  by  pack-animals,  wo  were  limited  in  our  choice  of 
surveying  and  astronomical  instruments  to  those  which  could  most 
easily  be  carried  and  be  least  likely  to  get  out  of  order.    Our  astronom- 
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ical  instruments  were  two  sextants,  an  artificial  horizon,  and  two  chro- 
nometers— one  mean-solar  and  one  sidereal. 

The  instruments  for  keeping  the  trail  were  two  prismatic  compasses 
and  an  odometer-cart,  drawn  by  a  horse ;  it  was  so  narrow  it  would  go 
wherever  a  horse  could,  and  consisted  of  a  pair  of  shafts,  a  steel  axle, 
and  two  velocipede  wheels ;  it  was  light,  but  strong,  and  answered  the 
purpose  well. 

Observations  for  latitude  were  taken  at  every  camp  if  the  weather 
permitted.  From  Fort  Ellis  to  camp  at  Meadow  Brook,  near  east  fork 
of  the  Yellowstone,  the  same  trail  was  taken  both  going  and  returning, 
thus  giving  opportunities  of  correcting  errors  made  the  first  time  going 
over  it. 

From  camp  at  Meadow  Brook  to  Yellowstone  Lake  the  trail  was  on 
one  side  of  Yellowstone  Eiver  going  and  on  the  other  returning,  this 
enabled  us  to  plot  the  river  quite  accurately. 

At  our  first  camp,  ou  Yellowstone  Lake,  Mount  Sheridan  could  be  seen 
due  (magnetic)  south  of  us.  The  difference  of  latitude  between  this  camp 
and  a  camp  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Sheridan  gave  the  distance  between 
the  two  camps.  From  the  top  of  Mount  Sheridan  bearings  were  taken  to 
Yellow  Mount,  Mount  Hancock,  Mount  Humphreys,  camp  of  August  8 
at  Hot  Springs,  and  at  various  prominent  i)oints  in  the  lake.  From  Yel- 
low Mount  and  mount  near  M(^ht  Humphreys  these  same  points  in  the 
lake  were  located,  and  from  th€' latter  mountain  Mount  Hancock  could 
also  be  seen.  The  latitude  of  camp  at  Steamboat  Springs  was  carefully 
determined  by  several  observations,  and  bearings  taken  to  Mount  Sher- 
idan and  numerous  points  in  the  lake.  Then  there  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  well-defined  points  nearly  all  around  the  lake,  and  the  bearings 
were  so  taken  that  their  relative  positions  were  mutually  interdepend- 
ent. From  thence  the  general  shape  of  the  lake  was  well  defined,  im- 
portant  points  in  it  well  located,  and  many  of  the  minor  details  put  in 
with  considerable  accuracy. 

The  trail  was  kept  as  carefully  as  possible,  but  the  ground  was  so 
broken,  the  road  so  winding,  and  the  country  generally  so  difficult,  that 
many  unavoidable  errors  were  made.  The  latitude  obervations  were  par- 
ticularly useful  in  correcting  these,  as  the  general  direction  of  the  march 
was  north  or  south,  the  tract  of  country  explored  being  included  between 
the  one  hundred  and  tenth  and  one  hundred  and  eleventh  meridian 
of  longitude  and  extending  from  the  forty-fourth  nearly  to  the  forty- 
sixth  parallel  of  latitude.  The  observations  for  latitude  were  generally 
on  Polaris  off  the  meridian  or  by  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun;  when 
possible  both  kinds  of  observations  were  taken  at  the  same  camp,  the 
latter  being  preferred,  and  as  a  rule  they  agreed  quite  closely.  Obser- 
vations for  time  were  almost  always  on  the  sun,  occasionally  on  a  star, 
Arcturus  being  generally  selected.  My  assistant,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood,  and 
myself  each  took  about  the  same  number  of  observations  during  the 
trip.    The  trail  was  kept  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Front. 

The  astronomical  computations  were  made  and  the  work  plotted  in 
the  field.  On  my  return  to  this  office  the  computations  were  re-examined 
and  the  work  replotted  by  Mr.  Wood  and  myself. 

Inclosed  is  a  sketch  showing  the  principal  points  and  the  bearings 
taken  from  them  as  stated  above. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  P.  HEAP, 
Captain  of  Engineers. 

Captain  J.  W.  Barlow, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Chicago^  Illinois. 
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i2D  CoNGBESS.  \  SENATE.  i  Ex.  Doo. 

2d  Session.      )  )    No.  67. 


MESSAGE 

FBOM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ACCOMPANYING 

A  copy  of  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  StateSj  presented  to  the  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration,  at  Oenera^  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington. 

April  22,  1H72. — Reforred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kolatiou8  and  ordered  to  l>e 

printed. 


To  the  tfenate  of  the  United  States  : 

I  tninsmit,  for  tbe  information  of,Jli'e'  Innate,  a  report  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  copy  of  the  Cotinter  Ca^e  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  matter  of  the  claims  against  Great  Britain,  as  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  at  Geneva,  which  accompanied  it. 

IT.  S.  GRANT. 

WAsiirNcrroN,  April  20,  1872. 


DEPART3IENT   OF   STATE, 

Washington,  April  20, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President,  for 
communication  to  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  at  Geneva,  on  the  15th  instant. 
Kespectfully  submitted. 

HAMILTON  FISH. 
To  the  President. 


THE  COrXTEK  CASE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  PRESENTED  TO  THE  TRI- 
BUNAL OF  ARBITRATION,  AT  GENEVA,  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON,  APRIL  15,  1872. 

The  IVth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  permits  each  party, 
within  four  months  after  the  delivery  of  the  case,  to  deliver  in  duplicate 
to  the  Arbitrators,  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party,  a  Counter  Case 
and  additional  documents,  correspondence,  and  evidence,  in  reply  to  the 
ease,  documents,  corresjiondence,  and  evidence  presented  by  the  other 
party. 
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Availing  themselves  of  this  right,  the  United  States  present  this  as 
their  Counter  Case,  together,  with  additional  documents,  correspondence, 
and  evidence,  in  reply  Xo  the  case,  documents,  correspondence,  and  evi- 
dence submitted  bj-  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

In  laying  this  Counter  Case  before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  they 
deem  it  proper  to  premise  that  they  do  not  consider  it  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  paper  to  discuss  all  the  propositions  within  the  British  case 
which  they  regard  as  justly  disputable  or  requiring  argumentative  dis- 
cussion. So  far  as  the  positions  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
its  case  vary  from  those  which  the  United  States  had  the  honor  to  lay 
before  the  Tribunal  in  their  case,  they  respectfully  refer  to  that  docu- 
ment for  an  expression  of  the  views  which  they  regard  as  supported  by 
sound  principles  of  reason  and  by  the  acquiescence  of  other  powers,  and 
by  the  writings  of  publicists  of  authority. 

So  far,  too,  as  contiestations  of  questions  of  fact  are  raised  between  the 
parties,  on  their  respective  cases,  and  the  supporting  evidence  on  either 
side,  a  mere  renewal  of  the  contestation  in  the  Counter  Case  would  be 
superfluous.  The  United  States  therefore  refer  to  their  original  case  for 
their  views  and  estimates  of  the  contested  matters  of  fact. 

It  has  seemed  to  them  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Treaty,  and  with  the  convenience  of  the  Tribunal,  thus  to  reserve  for 
their  counsel  the  general  analysis  and  discussion  of  these  matters,  so 
far  as  they  shall  prove  important  in  their  bearing  upon  the  substantial 
controversy  between  the  parties  in  the  argument  which  will  be  prepared 
by  them  for  submission  under  the  Vth  Article  of  the  Treaty,  and  in 
such  oral  arguments,  if  any,  as  the  Tribunal  may  express  a  wish  to 
hear. 

Eeserving,  therefore,  their  rights  and  the  freedom  of  their  counsel  in 
these  respects,  they  ask  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  the  following 
observations  upon  some  of  the  main  points  of  difference  between  the 
case  and  other  matter  submitted  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  those  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

I. 

Certain  errors  of  sense,  which  run  through  the  case  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  first  claim  attention. 

1.  It  is  assumed  in  that  case  that  the  rebels  of  the  United  States  were, 
by  Her  Majesty's  proclamation  of  May  3,  1861,  invested  with  some 
undefined  political  attributes.  But  the  United  States  have  hitherto 
understood  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  merely  assumed  to  regard 
the  i)erson8  who  resisted  the  power  of  the  United  States  as  a  body  of 
insurrectionists  who  might  be  recognized  as  clothed  with  belligerent 
rights  at  the  discretion  of  neutral  powers.  They  therefore  think  it  right 
to  conclude  that  the  frequent  use  in  the  British  Case  of  language  im- 
plying recognized  i>olitical  attributes  in  the  insurrection  is  an  inadvert- 
ence. 

2.  Her  Majesty's  Government  assume  that  the  reclamations  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  confined  to  claims  growing  out  of  the 
acts  of  the  Florida,  the  Alabama,  the  Georgia,  and  the  Shenandoah. 
The  claims  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  the  other  vessels  named 
in  the  American  Case  are  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  also 
embraced  within  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  They  form  part  of  the  claims 
generally  known  as  the  "Alabama  Claims."  They  are  enumerated  in 
the  fourth  of  a  series  of  fis^  volumes  printed  by  order  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  which  are  part  of  the  "  documents,  correspondence, 
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and  evidence ''  submitted  witU  tbe  case  of  the  United  States.  These 
volnmes,  when  thus  collected  and  printed,  were  entitled :  "  Claims  of 
the  United  States  against  Great  Britain.''  It  is  believed  that  under 
that  title  they  were  in  the  library  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  London  be- 
fore Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioners  received  their  instructions.  It 
may  also  be  said,  without  impropriety,  that  under  the  same  title  they 
were  on  the  table  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  during  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty.  The  United  States, 
therefore,  while  re-asserting  their  construction  of  the  language  of  the 
Treaty  in  this  respect,  feel  that  they  have  the  right  to  ask  the  Arbitra- 
tors to  assume  that  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioners  had  notice  of, 
and  acquiesced  in,  that  construction. 

3.  The  United  States  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  several  obser- 
vations are  introduced  into  the  British  Case,  which  ai)parently  aim  to 
limit  the  operation  of  the  three  rules  of  the  Treaty.  If,  by  the  princi- 
ples of  construction  which  are  suggested,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
intend  to  ask  for  a  modification  or  change  in  those  rules,  the  United 
States  cannot  too  strongly  protest  against  it. 

4.  It  is  averred  in  several  places  that  some  of  the  acts  of  which  the 
United  States  complain  were  committed  by  American  citizens.  If  these 
statements  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  urging  this  fact  as  an  excuse 
for  the  negligence  of  Her  Majesty's  officials,  or  for  any  other  supposed 
relevant  puri>ose,  the  United  States  will  ask  the  Tribunal  to  take  note 
that  the  ''American  citizens"  referred  to  were  criminals  in  the  eye  of 
American  law,  at  the  time  when  they  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
recognized  belligerents  against  the  United  States  by  the  act  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  an  act  in  which  the  United  States  did  not  partici- 
pate, and  against  which  they  have  never  ceased  to  protest.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  impossible  to  impute  to  the  United  States  any 
consequences  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  persons  thus 
described  as  "American  citizens." 

n. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  has  also  stated,  in  terms,  many  proposi- 
tions, some  of  law,  some  of  fact,  some  of  mixed  law  and  fact. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Arbitrators  the  United  States  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  leading  points  of  difference  between  the  two  cases, 
with  the  reser\"ations  heretofore  made  as  to  the  points  not  noticed,  and 
as  to  the  rights  of  counsel. 

1.  The  British  Case  seems  to  concede  that  a  belligerent  who  has 
wronged  a  neutral  by  violating  its  sovereignty  and  by  forcing  it  to  take 
part,  indirectly,  in  a  war,  may,  nevertheless,  by  some  subsequent  act, 
(such  as  commissioning  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  a  vessel 
of  war  improperly  constructed  within  its  jurisdiction,)  deprive  the  neutral 
of  the  right  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  original  offense. 

The  United  States  suggest  that  such  a  right  cannot  be  lost  by  the 
mere  act  of  the  offending  belligerent. 

2.  It  appears  to  claim  for  vessels  of  rebels  recognized  as  belligerents 
an  exemption  from  national  jurisdiction,  which  should  be  accorded,  if  at 
all,  only  to  vessels  of  recognized  sovereign  powers,  to  which  powers  politi- 
cal representations  can  be  made  in  case  of  violations  of  neutral  sover- 
eignty ;  and  it  ignores  undoubted  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  to  exclude 
armed  vessels  from  the  national  ports. 

3.  It  attempts  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  words  "due  diligence"  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  principles  of  law  well  established  on  the 
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continent  of  Europe,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  United  States. 
It  sets  up  as  the  measure  of  care  a  standard  which  fluctuates  with  each 
succeeding  government  in  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  viz,  "  such  care  as 
governments  ordinarily  employ  in  their  domestic  concerns." 

4.  If  the  United  States  have  correctly  interpreted  its  somewhat  vague 
language,  on  page  167,  it  asserts  that,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  a  belli- 
gerent should  be  required  to  show  on  the  part  of  a  neutral,  as  a  founda- 
tion for  a  clairn  for  compensation,  an  absence  of  care  nearly  equivalent 
to  willful  negligence.  The  United  States  had  notice  that  this  point 
would  be  pressed  by  Her  Majesty^s  Government.  It  had  announced 
that  its  case  would  be  prepared  partly  under  the  direction  of  an  emi- 
nent and  learned  publicist  who  had  vigorously  insisted  upon  it  in  his 
public  writings  on  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  in  the  American 
struggle.  They  therefore  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Arbi- 
trators certain  facts  exhibiting  an  unfriendly  feeling  toward  them  on  the 
part  of  individual  members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  during  the 
contest,  which  might  naturally  lead  to,  and  would  account  for,  a  want 
of  diligence  bordering  upon  willful  negligence.  But,  while  thus  antici- 
pating this  position  of  Her  Majesty's  Government's  Case,  they  did  not, 
and  do  not,  assent  to  its  correctness.  They  do  not  conceive  that  the  law 
of  nations  tolerates  the  proposition  that  belligerents  are  required  to 
submit,  without  redress,  to  the  injuries  of  neutral  negligence,  till  it 
teaches  the  extremity  suggested. 

5.  The  British  Case  attempts  to  narrow  the  international  duties  of  a 
government  to  the  exercise  of  the  restraining  powers  conferred  ui)on  it 
by  municipal  law. . 

6.  It  overlooks  the  obligation  of  the  neutral  to  amend  its  munici- 
pal laws,  when  the  powers  conferred  by  such  law  prove  inadequate  for 
the  performance  of  international  duties.  In  this  view  the  many  state- 
ments in  the  British  Case  as  to  the  actual  internal  distribution  of  powers 
in  Her  Majesty's  Government,  though  interesting,  are  irrelevant  in 
measuring  its  external  obligations. 

7.  The  British  Case  proposes  that  the  liability  of  Great  Britain  to  make 
indemnity  to  the  United  States  should  be  limited  to  the  cases  which  the 
United  States  cannot  show,  by  affirmative  proof,  that  they  actively  and 
diligently  exerted  their  naval  power  to  prevent.  The  United  States  con- 
tend that  such  a  proposed  limitation  has  no  just  foundation  in  sound 
principles  of  international  or  other  law. 

111. 

Tart  II,  of  the  British  Case,  assumes  to  give  an  introductory  state- 
ment of,  (1.)  "The  events  which  attended  and  followed  the  com- 
nieucemeut  of  the  civil  war  in  America;"  (2.)  "The  course  pursued 
bj^  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  the  war ; "  (3.)  The  course  pursued  by 
"the  other  maritime  powers"  in  relation  thereto.  Part  III  assumes  to 
give  a  "statement  on  international  rights  and  duties  on  the  powers 
which  were  possessed  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  of  pre- 
venting '  unlawful  equipments,'  and  the  manner  and  circumstances  in 
and  under  which  these  powers  were  exercised  during  the  war." 

The  United  States,  with  the  reservation  heretofore  made,  now  call 
attention  only  to  some  of  the  principal  points  of  difference  in  this 
Inspect  between  the  cases  of  the  two  Governments. 

1.  The  United  States  insists  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  ]M)nti- 
cally  and  historically  in   error  in  the  assertion  on  page  6,  that   the 
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contest  terminated  in  1865  in  the  complete  reconquest  of  the  eleven 
(Confederated  States.    ' 

2.  U  it  be  intended  by  the  statement  in  page  7,  that  "  in  and  soon 
after  the  month  of  May,  1861,  a  number  of  armed  ships  were  fitted  out 
and  sent  to  sea  from  ports  in  the  Confederate  States,''  to  lead  the  Arbi- 
trators to  suppose  that  there  was  any  insurgent  vessel  preying  on  the 
(commerce  of  the  United  States  when  the  Florida,  or  when  the  Alabama 
escaped  from  Liverpool,  the  United  States  cannot  too  strongly  protest 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  in  error  in  this  respect. 

3.  The  United  States  have,  in  their  case,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Tribunal  to  the  acts  of  Belgium,  Portugal,  Eussia,  and  Prussia,  which 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  authors  of  the  British  Case  in  their 
enumeration  of  the  acts  of  the  maritime  powers.    In  regard  to  all  the 

^  maritime  powers  the  Tribunal  will  doubtless  observe  that  those  which 
'  recognized  the  insurgents  as  lawful  belligerents,  did  so  only  after  Great 
Britaiff,  the  principal  maritime  power,  had  elevated  them  under  the 
name  of  the  *' Confederate  Stfites"  to  this  rank,  and  had  thus  conferred 
upon  them  all  the  substantial  advantages  which  they  could  gain  from  a 
{general  recognition  by  the  maritime  powers.  They  will  also  observe 
that  the  other  Governments  did  not  recognize  the  title  which  the  insur- 
gents had  taken  for  themselves.  Thus,  for  example,  the  proclamation 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  spoke  of  them  as  *'  States  which  pretend 
to  form  a  confederation^"  the  circulars  of  the  Dutch  Government  spoke 
of  "  the  doubtful  complications  in  the  United  States  of  North  America," 
''the  existing  disturbances  in  the  United  States  of  America;"  and  the 
Brazilian  circular  expressly  states  that  "  tlie  Confederate  Stiites  have  no 
legal  existence." 

4.  It  is  stated^  on  page  22,  that  '*by  the  United  States  cruisers  the 
ports  and  waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  were  resorted  to  for  coal- 
ing and  other  purposes  more  frequently  than  by  vessels  of  the  Confed- 
erate States."  If  by  this  it  is  intended  to  imply  that,  having  regard  to 
the  great  disparity  of  numbers  between  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  the  insurgents,  the  United  States  enjoyed  to  an  equal 
extent  with  the  insurgents  the  hospitalities  of  the  British  ports,  or  that, 
without  regard  to  that  disparit^^,  those  hospitalities  were  extended  with 
an  impartial  neutrality  to  each,  the  United  States  emphatically  deny  it. 

5.  It  is  stated,  on  page  25,  that  "  the  acts  of  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  understood  to  complain  belong  to  a  class  which 
have  not  commonly  been  made  the  object  of  prohibitory  legislation ; " 
that  "  in  few  countries,  or  in  none,  according  to  the  information  received 
by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  did  the  law  directly  prohibit 
such  acts,  or  make  any  definite  provision  for  ])reventing  them  at  the 
time  when  this  war  began,  except  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain." The  information  of  the  United  States  on  this  point  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  They  have  the  honor  to  refer 
the  Tribunal  to  statements  concerning  the  laws  of  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Spain,  and 
Sweden  and  Norway,  which  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  appendix  at- 
tached to  the  report  of  the  neutrality  laws  commissioners.  This  docu- 
ment will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume  of  the  British 
Appendix,  and  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  American  evidence,  between 
pages  126  and  168.  They  also  refer  to  the  documents  and  evidence 
herewith  submitted  regarding  the  laws  of  several  powers  in  Europe  and 
America  for  the  preservation  of  their  neutrality.  It  will  appear  from 
all  this  evidence  that  acts  such  as  those  of  which  the  United  States 
complain,  have  been  widely  made  the  subject  of  positive  legislation,  and 
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that  in  no  country,  except  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  the  United  States  are 
advised,  has  it  been  assumed  that  proceedings  under  the  municipal  or 
local  laws  are  the  measure  of  neutral  obligations  toward  other  Govern- 
ments. 

6.  On  page  25,  it  is  stated,  with  reference  to  the  steps  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Washington,  that  "  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  to  restrain  these  enterprises  [the  fitting  out  of  French 
privateers]  proved  inadequate."  In  answer  to  this,  the  United  States 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  Tribunal  that  the  French  minister  of 
that  day  contended  that  his  Government  derived  the  right  to  commission 
privateers  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  1778  between  France  and  the  United  States — a  treaty 
made  at  a  time  when  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with  the  United  States. 
The  repressive  measures  of  President  Washington  were  taken  under  a 
sense  of  the  duties  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  under  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  in  the  face  of  their  particular  duties  under  the  Treaty,  as 
constnied  by  France.  In  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Abbott,  (tiow  Lord  Teu- 
terden,)  which  will  be  found  in  the  British  Appendix,  at  the  end  of  vol- 
ume three,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  result  of  the  publication  of  the  rules 
of  the  4th  of  August  [which  were  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Execu- 
tive referred  to  in  the  British  Case]  w^as  that  the  system  of  privateerin<r 
was,  generally  speaking,  suppressed,  though  cases  seem  to  have  occurred 
until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Genet's  successor,  in  February,  1794,  who  dis- 
avowed his  acts,  and  recalled  the  commission  he  had  granted  to  priva- 
teers." 

7.  The  remarks  on  pages  2G,  27,  and  28,  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  the  United  States  have  at  different  times  performed  their  duties 
as  a  neutral  nation  towards  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Qther  powers,  are 
stated  to  be  made  without  any  ^'intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  cast  any  reproach  upon  the  Government  or  people  of  the  United 
States.''  They  are,  however,  apparently  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
Inducing  the  Arbitrators  to  assume  that  the  United  States,  at  some  or 
all  of  those  times,  did  fail  to  use  the  diligence  for  the  repression  of  hostile 
expeditions  from  their  shores  which  ought  to  have  been  exercised,  and 
which  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  The 
United  States  would  regard  such  an  imputation  as  a  reproach,  however 
intended  by  its  authors.  They  have  therefore  determined  to  ask  the 
Arbitrators  to  examine  the  further  evidence  on  these  points  which  they 
have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  although  they  cannot  but  recognize 
that  the  Arbitrators  may  justly  feel  that  neither  party  ought  to  add  to 
their  arduous  labors  by  the  introduction  of  statements  and  evidence 
wholly  foreign  to  the  issues  submitted  to  their  decision.  The  e\idenee 
now  submitted  by  the  United  States  regarding  the  performance  of  their 
international  duties  is  voluminous  and  spreads  over  a  series  of  years 
and  a  variety  of  incidents.  It  relates  to  the  contest  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  to  the  war  between  Brazil  and  the  Artigas  Government, 
to  struggles  of  Cubans  for  independence,  to  the  war  between  Spain  and 
the  South  American  Eepublics,  and  to  the  Crimean  war.  In  all  these 
contests  it  became  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  their  neu- 
trality under  difficult  circumstances;  often  when  the  sympathies  of 
large  masses  of  their  people  were  enlisted  in  opposition  to  the  national 
obligations.  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  thought  it  right  to  call  in 
question  the  efficiency',  while  admitting  the  good  faith  with  which  the 
United  States  i>erformed  their  duties  in  these  trying  circumstances. 
The  evidence  now  submitted  shows  conclusively  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  been  misinformed ;  that  tlie  United  States  did  perform 
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their  duties  as  a  neutral  at  those  times  with  a  fidelity  and  activity  which, 
had  they  been  imitated  by  Great  Britain  during  the  insurrection,  would 
have  made  the  present  proceedings  unnecessary. 

8.  The  United  States  unite  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  its  re- 
marks on  page  27,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  request  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  did,  in  1817, 
recommend  Congress  to  confer  upon  the  Government,  not  only  power 
to  punish  offenders,  but  also  power  to  prevent  the  commission  of  the 
offenses  5  and  that  Congress  did,  in  compliance  with  such  request,  con- 
fer such  power  in  the  neutrality  acts  of  1817  and  1818. 

9.  The  United  States  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  to  what  reference  is 
intended  by  the  words  on  page  28 :  "  It  is  needless  here  to  refer  par- 
ticularly to  more  recent  instances  of  vessels  fitted  out  in  ports  of  the 
United  States  for  expeditions  against  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  were  at  peace.  These  instances  are  well  known."  Vague  insin- 
uations like  these,  without  definite  statement,  allegation,  or  proof,  fur- 
nish no  foundation  for  an  answer  in  the  only  form  in  which  the  Treaty 
l)ermits  the  United  States  to  defend  themselves. 

10.  The  United  States  emphatically  deny  the  statement  on  page  28, 
that  their  prohibitory  laws  have  "been  infringed  by  acts  much  more  fla- 
grant than  any  of  those  now  charged  against  Great  Britain."  They  feel 
confident  that  a  fair  consideration  of  the  proof  which  they  have  offered 
and  of  that  which  they  now  offer,  showing  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
have  ever  performed  their  international  duties,  will  con\ince  the  Arbi- 
trators that  they  have  honestly,  strenuously,  in  good  faith,  and  with 
due  diligence,  striven  to  peiform  those  duties. 

11.  The  United  States  think  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been 
incorrectly  informed  regarding  the  United  States  Statute  of  1818,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Neutrality  Act.  It  is  stated  on  page  29  that  the 
British  Act  of  1819  is  "  more  stringent,  rigorous,  and  comprehensive 
than  that  of  the  United  States."  Her  Majesty's  Government  does  not 
say  in  what  respect  the  superior  stringency,  rigor,  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  that  act  is  supposed  to  consist.  If  the  British  Act  could  have 
been  suspended  by  the  act  of  the  Crown,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  case,  it  may  at  least  be  held  to  have  furnished  less  permanent  and 
certain  remedies  than  the  law  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
think  that  the  qualities  of  stringency,  rigor,  and  comprehensiveness 
will  be  found  in  their  law  in  a  superior  degree ;  and  thej^  call  attention 
to  the  following  points  of  comparison :  1.  Enlistments  of  British  sub- 
jects only  are  made  unlawful  by  the  British  Act ;  the  American  act, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  all  enlistments  within  the  neutral  jurisdic- 
tion unlawful,  except  naval  enlistments  of  subjects  of  the  enlisting 
belligerent,  made  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  of  the  belligerent  while 
within  the  neutral  waters.  2,  By  executive  and  judicial  construction,  the 
words  "equip,"  "fit  out,"  and  "furnish"  have  received  a  much  broader 
meaning  in  America  than  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  United  States  have 
explained  in  their  case.  3.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of  the 
American  Act,  commonly  known  as  the  bonding  clauses,  are  admitted 
not  to  be  in  the  British  Act.  And  it  is  also  admitted  that  these  clauses 
are  intended  to  be  preventive,  not  punitive.  4.  The  eighth  section  of 
the  United  States  Act  is  also  omitted  in  the  English  Act.  This  section, 
the  practical  operation  of  which  is  explained  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  is  regarded  by  them  as  by  far  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  act 
for  the  prevention  of  violations  of  neutrality.  5.  It  may  not  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  Arbitrators  that  Her  Mjyesty's  Government  has 
itself  furnished  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  United  States  Statute 
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over  the  British  Act.  "I  may  remark,'' says  Sir  Frederick  Brace^  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington,  writing  to  his  Government,  "  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  considerable  advantages  in  pro- 
ceeding against  vessels  under  the  statute.  They  have  on  the  spot  where 
the  preparations  are  being  made,  the  district  attorney,  a  legal  officer 
responsible  to  the  Government,  to  whom  the  duty  of  investigation  is 
committed.  The  libel  is  in  the  nature  of  a  proceeding  in  admiralty  in 
rem/  It  is  decided  by  a  judge  conversant  with  international  and  mari- 
time law,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. "  (Vol.  3,  Brit.  App.,  last 
paper,  page  67. — ^Vol.  4,  Am.  Evidence,  page  162.) 

12.  Without  questioning,  in  the  Counter  Case,  the  correctness  of  projv 
ositions  1,  2,  and  3  of  English  constitutional  law,  on  page  30,  the  Unitecl 
States  think  that  they  are  not  mistaken  when  they  say  that  the  privilege 
which  a  witness  is  supposed  to  have  of  refusing  to  answer  a  question  in 
a  personal  privilege,  of  which  the  witness  may  or  may  not  avail  himself. 
It  is  not  supposed  to  be  one  which  a  court  will  voluntarily  take  from 
him,  and  enforce  against  his  wishes. 

13.  In  the  statements  on  pages  31  and  32,  regarding  the  supposed 
duties  of  the  officials  of  the  United  States  *'to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
whatever  might  tend  to  endanger  the  security  or  interests  of  the  United 
States,  ^  &c.,  it  is  not  made  quite  clear  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment regard  these  as  duties  of  which  it  had  the  right  to  demand  per- 
formance of  these  officials,  or  as  duties  which  they  owed  to  their  own 
government.  Although  the  latter  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  the  * 
most  reasonable  one,  there  is  some  ground  to  suppose  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  made  the  statement  in  the  former  sense.  Without 
admitting  it  in  that  sense  to  be  just,  the  United  States  insist  that,  even 
should  such  an  obligation  not  be  disputed,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  not  thereby  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  an  independent,  diligent^ 
and  vigilant  watchfulness,  in  order  to  prevent  evil-disposed  persons  from 
violating  its  neutrality.  Nor  would  the  minister  of  a  belligerent  power 
(as  Mr.  Adams  was  in  the  eye  of  the  English  cabinet)  be  required,  after 
the  receipt  of  official  information  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
evidence  that  must  accompany  his  representations,  to  make,  or  complained 
of  for  not  making,  representations  of  fact  to  the  neutral  government, 
except  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  notified  to  make  them. 
Thus,  (to  apply  the  proposition,)  Mr.  Adams,  being  notified  by  the 
British  Government  that,  in  order  to  secure  official  action  on  a  complaint 
of  a  contemplated  violation  of  British  neutrality  by  the  insurgents,  he 
must  furnish  proof  of  the  fact  sufficient  to  warrant  conviction  for  a 
violation  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  could  not  be  charged  by  that 
government  with  responsibility  for  not  making  representations  embody- 
ing a  lesser  degree  of  proof. 

14.  The  United  States  do  not  understand  that  it  is  true  that  "allega- 
tions that  vessels  were  being  prepared  for  cruising  or  carrying  on  war," 
were  in  all  cases  followed  by  seizure  of  the  vessels  when  sufficient  jmma 
facie  evidence  of  the  illegal  purpose  was  furnished.  They  understand 
exactly  the  contrary  to  have  been  the  case ;  that  until  the  opinion  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  given  on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1862,  (the^ 
day  of  the  escape  of  the  Alabama,)  all  branches  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment held  that  it  was  necessary,  not  only  to  establish  a  preparation 
for  cruising  or  carrying  on  war,  but  also  an  actual  arming  of  the  oftending 
cruiser  in  a  British  port,  in  order  to  justify  seizure,  and  that  this  pre- 
vailing opinion  was  afterward  sustained  in  efiect  by  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Alexandra  case,  which  is  still  the  unreversed  judicial  con- 
struction of  the  act  of  1819. 
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15.  On  page  57  is  given  what  purports  to  be  an  explanation  of  the 
mining  of  the  words  "registry"  and  "clearance,''  and  of  the  daties  of 
the  officers  empowered  to  register  ships,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms in  respect  to  clearances.  The  acts  of  Parliament,  prescribing  the 
daties  and  conferring  the  powers,  are  not  specially  referred  to ;  but  the 
{Tnited  States  understand  them  to  be  "the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1854,"  (17  and  18  Vict,  cap.  104,)  and  the  "Customs  Consolidation  Act, 
1853,"  (16  and  17  Yict.,  cap.  107,)  with  their  several  amendments.  l?hese 
acts,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  confer  more  extended  i)owers 
upon  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  than  is  stated  in  the 
British  Case,  and  they  therefore  ask  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  the 
acts  themselves,  extracts  from  which  are  submitted  herewith. 

IV. 

Part  IV  of  the  British  Case  assumes  to  state  certain  considerations 
proper  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  Arbitrators  in  reference  to  the  cases 
of  the  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Shenandoah. 

The  United  States  have  already  made  it  clear,  both  in  their  case  and 
in  this  paper,  that  they  regard  many  of  these  statements  as  not  "  proper 
to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  Arbitrators "  in  reference  to  any  of  these 
vessels.  Without  repeating  their  views  on  this  subject,  they  confine 
themselves  to  calling  attention  to  a  great  error  into  which  the  Arbitra- 
tors may  be  led  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  inaccurate  or  careless 
language  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  this  statement  in  the  British  Case. 

It  is  there  stated  that  "  claims  for  the  interference  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  case  of  these  and  other  vessels  were  based,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  letter  to  Earl  Eussell  dated 
9th  of  October,  1862,  on  evidence  considered  by  him  to  apply  directly 
to  infringements  of  the  municipal  law,  and  not  to  anything  beyond  it." 

It  is  quite  possible — ^perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  prob- 
able—that the  Arbitrators  may  derive  from  this  statement  the  im- 
pression that  all  the  official  representations  of  Mr.  Adams  in  respect  to 
these  four  vessels  were  expressly  based  on  evidence  offered  by  him  in 
snpport  of  allegations  of  infringements  of  the  municipal  law.  The 
United  States  call  attention  to  this,  feeling  confident  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  be  anxious  to  exclude  a  construction  of  its  language 
which  is  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  facts, 

V. 

Part  V  of  the  British  Case  is  entitled,  "  Statement  of  facts  relative  to 
the  Florida,"  The  evidence  in  support  of  this  part  of  the  case  is  to  be 
found  in  volume  one  of  the  appendix,  between  pages  1  and  165,  inclusive. 

There  are  few  discrepancies  in  the  two  accounts  of  the  career  of  this 
vessel.  The  new  evidence  furnished  by  Her  Mjgesty's  Government  sus- 
tains and  confirms  the  views  of  the  United  States,  and  attention  is 
called  to  some  instances  of  this  character. 

1.  It  now  appears  clearly  that,  before  the  Florida  left  Liverpool,  the 
British  Government  received  information  from  the  Grovemment  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  that  the  pretense  that  the  Florida  was  con- 
structed for  the  Italian  Government  was  a  fraud. 

2.  The  participation  of  the  legal  authorities  at  Nassau  in  the  con- 
spiracy for  the  discharge  of  the  Florida,  which  was  charged  by  the 
United  States,  is  established  by  the  official  reports  accompanying  the 
British  Case. 
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3.  Her  Majesty's  Government  introduces,  on  pages  73-4  of  its  appendix, 
evidence  which  sustains  the  allegations  in  the  American  Case  that  the 
Florida  was,  in  outward  appearance,  a  British  man-of-war,  and  that,  in 
such  an  assumed  character,  with  the  British  flag  flying,  she  passed  the 
blockading  squadron  off  Mobile,  and  that  her  real  character  was  not  sus- 
pected until  too  late  to  stop  her.  This  act  was  described  at  the  time  by 
the  distinguished  admiral  who  witnessed  it  as  only  ^^  an  apparent  want 
of  vigilance.'' 

4.  The  official  report  of  the  governor  of  Barbadoes  of  what  took  place 
there  in  February,  18G3,  shows  that  there  has  been  an  evident  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  governor  as  to  the  San  Jacinto.  It  also  brings  home 
to  the  governor  positive  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  act  which  he 
was  committing  was  a  violation  of  international  duty  towards  the  United 
States. 

5.  It  now  appears  in  clear  colors  that  Bermuda  was  made  a  base  of 
hostile  operations  by  the  Florida.  The  commander  of  that  vessel,  hav- 
ing coaled,  and  having  been  at  Barbadoes  within  less  than  seventy  days, 
and  having  then  cruised  off  the  port  of  New  York,  destroying  American 
vessels,  arrived  at  Bermuda  and  informed  the  governor  of  all  these  facts. 
The  governor,  with  a  knowledge  of  them,  gave  him  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion, and  permitted  him  to  coal  and  repair.  These  facts  were  officially 
reported  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  were  formally'  approved  at 
the  Foreign  Office.  Until  now,  the  United  States  have  been  unable  to 
establish,  without  the  help  of  presumptions,  all  the  links  in  the  chain  of 
evidence. 

6.  It  is  stated  in  the  British  Case  that  "had  the  vessel  been  seized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  a  court  of  law  would  have  ordered,  anil 
would,  indeed,  have  been  bound  to  order,  the  immediate  restoration  of 
her  for  want  of  evidence  to  support  a  forfeiture."  It  is  not  for  the  United 
States  to  challenge  the  statements  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  regard- 
ing British  municipal  law.  Their  officials  sought,  during  the  rebellion, 
to  induce  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  stop  the  vessels  constructed  in 
Great  Britain  to  cruise  against  the  United  States.  They  did  not  ask  for 
their  forfeiture,  they  did  not  object  to  a  restoration  to  their  owners, 
provided  they  were  not  to  leave  British  waters  to  carry  on  war  against 
the  United  States.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  the  Tribunal  back  to  this 
simple  proposition,  which  has  been  obscured  by  the  irrelevant  consider- 
ations put  forth  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

7.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  Ihat  the  United  States  deny  the 
allegations  regarding  the  supposed  negligence  of  their  navy. 

VI. 

.  The  statements  made  regarding  the  Alabama  in  the  Ylth  part  of  the 
British  Case  conflict  but  little  with  those  made  in  the  American  Case. 
In  many  respects  they  strengthen  the  American  statement. 

1.  There  is  no  discrepancy  as  to  what  took  place  in  Liverpool  prior 
to  the  escape  of  the  vessel.  Some  new  facts  are  introduced.  For  ex- 
ample :  (a)  That  in  reply  to  Mr.  Adams's  first  representations^he  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  advised  that  he  should  be  informed  that  Her  Miy- 
esty's  Government  was  investigating  the  case,  and  that  their  course 
would  depend  upon  the  nature  and  the  sufficiency  of  any  evidence  of  a 
breach  of  the  law  which  they  might  obtain ;  {b)  that  the  official  legal 
advisers  of  the  customs  gave  opinions  on  the  evidence  contained  in  Mr. 
Adams's  representations  which  were  in  conflict  with  the  opinions  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown ;  (c)  that  these  opinions  were  given  upon  the 
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questions  after  they  had  been  submitted  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  before  the  latter  had  rendered  their  opinions;  (d)  that  the  customs 
department  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  (to  which  Mr.  Adams  was 
referred  by  Earl  Eusseli  as  charged  with  the  management  of  the  affair) 
acted  on  the  opinions  of  their  own  advisers,  at  a  time  when  they  must 
have  known  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

2.  The  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  now  first  made  public, 
confirms  the  views  of  the  United  States  presented  in  their  case. 

3.  It  appears  that  the  commissioners  of  customs  knew  on  Tuesday, 
the  29th  of  July,  that  the  Alabama  had  escaped  that  day,  and  that  it 
was  not  until  Friday,  the  Ist  of  August,  that  the  collectors  at  Holy- 
head and  Beaumaris  received  instructions  to  detain  her.  On  the  2d 
of  August  the  collector  at  Beaumaris  reported  that  he  had  attended 
to  hig;  instruction.^  and  had  found  that  the  Alabama  had  left  Point 
Lynas  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  3l8t.  If,  therefore,  the  in- 
structions given  on  the  1st  of  August  had  been  given  on  the  29th  of 
July,  the  Alabama  might  have  been  detained  at  Point  Lynas. 

4.  Her  Majesty's  Government  introduce  a  dispatch  of  Mr.  Adams 
regarding  his  correspondence  with  Captain  Craven,  apparently  with  a 
purpose  of  assuming  hereafter  that  Captain  Craven  wa«  guilty  of  some 
negligence.  It  appears  that  Captain  Craven  was  at  Southampton  with 
liis  vessel  (the  Tuscarora)  on  the  29th  of  July;  that  he  left  there  for 
Queenstown,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  on  the  30th ;  that,  on  the  31st, 
be  received  a  telegram  informing  him  that  the  Alabama  was  off  Point 
Lynas;  and  that  on  the  1st  of  August  he  set  sail  up  St.  George's 
Channel  toward  that  point.  Mr.  Adams  objected  to  the  course  he  took, 
a.s  bringing  him  within  British  waters.  Facts,  revealed  subsequently 
to  Mr.  Adams's  dispatch,  show  that  the  Alabama  had  left  Point  Lynas 
before  Captain  Craven  knew  that  she  had  been  there.  Without  regard, 
therefore,  to  principles  which  might  well  be  disputed,  this  fact  relieves 
the  Arbitrators  from  considering  any  supposed  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  for  the  acts  of  the  Tuscarora  at  that  time. 

5.  The  British  consul's  report  of  the  visit  of  the  Alabama  to  Mar- 
tinique shows  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  sailing  under  the  British  flag. 
This  was  known  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  17th  of  December, 
1862. 

6.  In  January,  1863,  the  Alabama  entered  Port  Koyal,  Jamaica,  for 
repairs  and  to  land  prisoners.  The  course  of  the  Governor  in  allowing 
such  hospitalities  to  be  granted  was  approved  by  Earl  Russell,  February 
14, 1863.  This  approval  appears  to  have  been  given  without  regard  to 
the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.    (Appendix,  page  212.) 

7.  Great  stress  is  apparently  laid  on  the  reception  and  acts  of  the 
Alabama  in  Brazilian  waters.  The  United  States  invite  attention  to  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  course  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  acts  complained  of  before  the  Tribunal,  and  the  course  of  the  Em- 
peror's Government,  as  shown  in  inclosure  Ko.  4,  on  page  276  of  the 
Appendix;  as  shown  in  the  Brazilian  circular  on  page  284,  stating  that 
"the  Confederate  States  have  no  legal  existence  ;'*  that  they  have  been 
recognized  as  belligerents  only  "  with  the  necessary  restrictions,"  and 
that  the  exportation  of  warlike  articles  from  the  ports  of  the  Emperor 
to  the  insurgents,  whether  under  the  Brazilian  or  a  foreign  flag,  was  for- 
bidden; but  that  a  similar  trade  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  was 
forbidden  only  to  the  Brazilian  flag ;  as  shown  in  the  rule  as  to  coal ; 
and  as  shown  in  the  carefully  drawn  distinction  between  hospitalities 
like  those  permitted  in  the  British  West  Indian  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
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aiding  a  vessel  in  a  hostile  cruise,  and  hospitalities  given  to  euable  a 
vessel  to  reach  a  home  port. 

8.  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment  aver  that  the  original  crew  of  the  Ala- 
bama was  not  enlisted  for  the  service  of  the  insurgents.  The  United 
States  contend  that  the  evidence  shows  that  a  large  portion  of  the  crew 
knew  quite  well  whither  they  were  going. 

9.  The  United  States  contend  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  did 
or  did  not  make  any  efforts  to  capture  the  Alabama.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  they  made  great  efforts,  and  incurred  great  expense  for  that 
purpose. 

The  United  States  also  respectfully  refer  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
to  the  correspondence  with  the  Portuguese  Government  and  authorities 
concerning  this  vessel,  which  is  contained  in  the  documents  submitteil 
with  this  Counter  Cfise. 

VII. 

f 

The  evidence  offered  by  Great  Britain  regarding  the  Georgia  is  in  the 
main  identical  with  that  offered  by  the  United  States.  In  some  resi>ect8 
the  new  documents  strengthen  the  case  of  the  United  Stat<»s. 

1.  It  appears  that  Her  Majesty's  (Tovernment  was  officially  informed, 
by  its  own  officials,  of  tlie  suspicious  chara(;ter  of  the  Alar,  two  days  in 
advance  of  Mr.  Adams's  information,  and  that  it  took  no  steps  in  con- 
sequence. 

2.  It  is  intimated  that  Mr.  Adams  was  in  possession  of  information, 
before  the  sailing  of  the  Georgia,  which  he  should  have  communicated 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  but  it  is  conceded  that  the  information 
would  not  have  justified  conviction  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
and  that  Mr.  Adams  had,  before  then,  been  informed  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  not  act  on  less  complete  representations. 

3.  It  appears  that  orders  were  given  to  a  British  vessel  of  war  to  pro- 
ceed to  Aiderney,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  those  orders  were  or 
w  ere  not  obeyed. 

4.  The  report  made  in  1871  of  the  arming  of  the  Georgia  differs  from, 
the  contemporaneous  accounts  made  by  eye-witnesses. 

5.  When  Her  Majesty's  Government  made  the  statement  that  no  se- 
rious endeavor  to  intercept  or  capture  the  Georgia  appears  to  have  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  it  was  mistaken.  This  correc- 
tion is,  however,  made  under  protest  that  the  United  States  were  under 
no  obligation  toward  Great  Britain  to  relieve  her  from  the  consequences 
of  her  original  wrong-doing. 

VIII. 

As  with  the  other  vessels,  so  with  the  Shenandoah,  the  evidence  in  the 
two  cases  is  largely  the  same,  and  the  evidence  exclusively  presented 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  strengthens  the  views  and  theories  of  the 
United  States. 

1.  It  appears  in  the  opinion  of  the  law  offices  of  the  Crown,  (pages 
141, 142,)  that  the  Sea  King  was  regarded  as  a  British  vessel  until  after  its 
arrival  at  the  Azores ;  that  acts  took  place  there  on  its  deck  which  were 
esteemed  to  be  violations  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act ;  and  that  the 
question  whether  her  deck  was  not  at  that  time  a  place  belonging  or 
subject  to  Her  Majesty  was  thought  to  be  a  serious  one.  The  acts 
which  are  referred  to  as  having  taken  place  there  within  British  juris- 
diction were  some  of  the  acts  of  which  the  United  States  now  complain. 
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2.  The  United  States  do  not  admit  that  the  persons  who  went  out  in 
the  Laurel  are  to  be  regarded  as  ordinary  passengers.  They  were  per- 
sons who,  in  violation  of  the  duties  of  Great  Britain  as  a  neutral,  were 
recruited  in  England  to  serve  on  the  Shenandoah. 

3.  The  official  report  of  the  governor  of  what  took  place  at  Melbourne 
confirms  the  account  given  by  the  United  States  in  their  case.  By 
inclosure  19,  on  page  499,  (appendix,)  and  by  iuclosure  No.  22,  on  page 
500,  it  appears  that  immediately  after  her  arrival  at  Melbourne  she  was 
known  as  the  Sea  King.  By  paragraph  9,  pages  505-6,  it  appears  that 
the  commander  was  not  pressed  to  go  to  sea  until  he  was  quite  ready  to 
go ;  by  paragraph  20,  on  page  507,  it  appears  that  the  governor  was  con- 
senting to  the  condonation  of  the  offenses  of  the  Shenandoah  against 
British  neutrality ;  by  the  police  report,  on  page  523,  it  appears  that  the 
government  was  officially  informed  by  its  own  officers  that  the  com- 
mander intended  to  ship  forty  men  at  Melbourne ;  and  by  inclosure  90, 
page  529,  it  appears  that,  although  the  stay  of  the  Shenandoah  at 
Melbourne  was  nominally  for  the  repair  of  the  screw  and  its  bearings, 
that  part  of  the  machinery  was  not  touched  until  the  vessel  had  been 
fourteen  days  in  port.  The  United  States  cannot  admit  that  there  was 
any  vigilance  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  Colonial  Government. 

4.  The  United  States,  for  reasons  stated  in  their  case,  cannot  agree 
with  Ber  Majesty's  Government  in  the  statements,  made  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  page  160  of  the  British  Case,  regarding  the  crew  of  the 
Shenandoah  and  Temple's  affidavit;  nor  can  they  accept  as  true  the 
statement  of  the  commander  of  the  Shenandoah  cited  by  Her  Mi^esty's 
Government  on  page  167,  that  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  insurrection,  he  "desisted  instantly  from  further  acts  of  war." 

5.  The  United  States,  as  to  the  Shenandoah,  make  the  same  state- 
ment which  they  have  already  made  in  reply  to  the  statements  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  touching  attempts  to  intercept  or  to  capture  the 
Georgia. 

IX. 

On  page  167  of  the  case  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  is  said:  "If 
the  Tribunal  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Great  Britain  has  in- 
curred any  liability  to  the  United  States,  the  question  will  then  arise 
what  should  be  deemed  the  just  measure  and  extent  of  that  liability. 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  abstain  at  present  from  entering 
into  that  question,  and  will  reserve  such  observations  as  may  be  fitly 
oftered  in  relation  to  it  to  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Here  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark  that  a  claim  on  the  part  of  a  belligerent  to  be  indem- 
nified at  the  expense  of  a  neutral  for  losses  inflicted  or  occasioned  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  operations  of  war,  on  the  plea  that  those  operations 
were  assisted  or  facilitated  by  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  gov- 
ernmenty  is  one  which  involves  grave  considerations,  and  requires  to  be 
weighed  with  the  utmost  cjire.  Losses  of  which  such  negligence  is  the 
direct  and  proximate  cause,  (and  it  is  in  respect  of  such  only  that  com- 
l)ensation  could  justly  be  awarded,)  are  commonly  not  easy  to  separate 
from  those  springing  from  other  causes." 

The  United  States  concur  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
opinion  that  "a  claim  on  the  part  of  a  belligerent  to  be  indemnified  at 
the  expense  of  a  neutral  for  losses  inflicted  or  occasioned  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  operations  of  war"  "  is  one  which  involves  grave  considerations, 
and  requires  to  be  weighed  with  the  utmost  care."  Without  the  explan- 
atory observations  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  reserves  the  right 
to  make  in  a  latter  stage  of  the  proceedings,  they  cannot  say  how  far 
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they  do  or  do  not  concur  in  the  farther  statement  that  compensation 
can  only  justly  be  awarded  by  the  Tribunal  in  respect  to  losses  of  which 
the  negligence  of  the  neutral  is  the  direct  and  proximate  cause.* 

It  appears  to  them,  however,  that  certain  general  considerations  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  by  the  arbitrators.  1.  Both  parties  contemplate 
that  the  United  States  will  endeavor  to  establish  in  these  proceediugs 
some  tangible  connection  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  injuries  for 
which  they  ask  compensation  and  the  "acts  committed  by  the  several 
vessels,"  which  the  Treaty  contemplates,  are  to  be  shown  to  be  the 
fount  of  those  injuries.  2.  The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  being  a  judicial 
body,  invested  by  the  parties  with  the  functions  necessary  for  determin- 
ing the  issues  between  them,  and  being  now  seized  of  the  substance  of 
the  matters  in  dispute,  will  hold  itself  bound  by  such  reasonable  and 
established  rules  of  law  regarding  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  as  it 
may  assume  that  the  parties  had  in  view  when  they  entered  into  their 
engagement  to  make  this  reference..  3.  Neither  party  contemplates 
that  the  Tribunal  will  establish  or  be  governed  by  rules  in  this  respect 
which  will  either  on  the  one  hand  tend  to  release  neutrals  from  their 
duty  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  or,  on  the  other  band,  will  make  a 
course  of  honest  neutrality  unduly  burdensome. 

Leaving  now  the  issues  raised  by  the  Cases  and  Counter  Cases  of  the 
two  Governments  to  the  arguments  of  counsel  and  to  the  decision  of  the 
Tribunal,  the  United  States  repeat  with  a  strengthened  conviction  the 
language  with  which  they  closed  their  Case:  "Itis  in  the  highest  interest  of 
the  two  great  powers  which  appear  at  this  bar  that  the  causes  of  differ- 
ence which  have  arisen  between  them  should  be  speedily  and  forever 
set  at  rest.  The  United  States  entertain  a  confident  expectation  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  concur  with  them  in  this  opinion." 

*  On  the  469ih  page  of  the  American  official  case,  in  the  English  language,  after 
ennmerating  the  several  classes  of  claims  for  injuries,  the  United  States  say  :  **  So  far 
a8  these  various  losses  and  expenditures  grew  out  of  the  acts  cotnmitted  hy  the  several  cruisen, 
the  United  States  are  entitled  to  ask  compensation  and  remuneration  before  this  Tri- 
bunal.'' In  the  unofficial  French  translation,  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  Arbitra- 
tors, there  is  no  equivalent  for  the  important  words  in  italics  above  cited,  (French  version, 
page  3T7.)  The  agent  of  the  United  States  received  the  book  just  as  the  conferences  at 
Geneva  in  December  were  about  to  begin,  and  did  not  discover  the  error  in  time  to 
correct  it  at  that  conference.    He  now  takes  the  first  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  it. 
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LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRE  TARY    OF    WAR, 


COMMUNICATING, 


In  compliance  with  a  Senate  resolution  of  April  19, 1872,  the  report  of  a 
hoard  of  engineers  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  Mississippi  River  be- 
tween Saint  Louis  and  Alton. 


April  25,  187*2. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 

April  24, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  as  requested  in  a  resolution  of  the  19th  instant,  copy  of  a  report 
of  a  board  of  engineers  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  Mississippi 
River  between  Saint  Louis  and  Alton,  and  to  accompany  the  report 
with  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  pn  the  subject,  of  a 
prior  date. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War, 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineehs, 

Washington  J  I).  0.,  April  23,  1872. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  following  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  the  19th  instant,  viz :  "That  the  Secretary  of  War  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  communicate  to  the  Senate,  for  its  infor- 
mation, the  report  of  the  board  of  engineers  on  the  present  condition 
of  the  Mississippi  River  between  Saint  Louis  and  Alton,"  I  beg  leave 
to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  report  referred  to,  dated  April  13, 
1872,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  in  relation  thereto  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  March  19,  1872. 
The  resolution  is  herewith  returned. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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REPORT   OF  A  BOARD   OF  ENGINEERS  ASSEMBLED   BY  VIRTUE   OF   THE 

FOLLOWING  ORDER: 

[Special  Orders  No.  20.— Extract.] 

Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers, 

Washington^  D.  C,  February  7,  1872. 

I.  A  board  of  engineers,  to  consist  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  New- 
ton, Corps  of  Engineers ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  F.  Raynolds,  Corps  of 
Engineers;  Major  G.  K.  Warren,  Corp  of  Engineers;  Major  W.  E. 
Merrill,  Corps  of  Engineers;  Captain  C.  J.  Allen,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
will  assemble  at  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  19tli  instant,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  ])racticable,  to  examine  and  report  upon  such  qnestions 
connected  with  the  harbors  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Alton,  IllinoiR, 
and  with  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  as  shall  be  i)laced  before  it  by 
further  instructions  from  these  lieadquarters. 

The  junior  member  will  record  the  proceedings. 

Ey  command  of  Brigadier  General  Humphreys. 

THO».  LINCOLN  CASEY", 

Major  of  Engineers. 

The  following  instructions  were  placed  before  the  board  by  the  senior 
oflftcer : 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  I).  C,  February  7,  1872. 

Colonel:  The  board  of  engineers  constituted  by  Special  Orders  20, 
Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers,  February  7, 1872,  to  convene  at  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri,  February  19,  of  which  you  are  the  senior  member,  will 
examine  and  report  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  Mississippi  River 
between  Alton  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mararaec,  with  a  view  to  the  prei>- 
arations  of  plans,  with  /estimates  of  cost,  for  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  the  harbors  of  Saint  Louis  and  Alton,  and  also  for  tJie 
prevention  of  the  erosion  of  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  board  will  examine  all  themiips  and  projects  that  have  been  hereto- 
fore i)repared,  and  thoroughly  investigate  the  subject,  giving  their  views 
and  recommendations  as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  to  secure  the 
desired  improvements  and  maintenance,  and  report  a  project  or  projects, 
with  estimates  of  probable  cost,  for  the  permanent  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  the  harbors  named,  and  which  will  secure  a  permanence 
to  the  channel-way  of  the  river  between  Alton  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Maramec. 

The  board  will  designate  the  works  intended  to  afford  prompt  i-elief 
at  such  points  as  may  seem  to  require  it. 
.  Colonel  Raynolds  will  be  directed  to  furnish  the  board  with  all  reports, 
maps,  and  other  information  in  his  possession  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
and  will  be  authorized  to  employ  his  assistants  in  procuring  any  further 
information  they  may  desire. 

By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Humphrevs. 

JNO.  G.  PARKE, 

Major  of  Engineers, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Newton, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  New  York  City. 

In  compliance  with  the  above  instructions,  the  board  examined  all 
the  plans  and  projects  that  have  come  to  their  knowledge,  bearing  upon 
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the  river  and  ita  improvement  within  the  limits  specified,  and  also  con- 
snlted  with  the  city  authorities  of  Saint  Louis  and  Alton,  with  civil  en- 
gineers, and  others  who  were  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce and  the  peculiarities  of  the  stream  upon  which  they  are  required 
to  report. 

They  also  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  river  from  Alton  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Maramec. 

The  section  of  river  from  Alton  to  Lower  Saint  Louis  has  been  described, 
more  or  less  in  detail,  in  the  various  reports  that  have  been  submitted, 
viz:  in  Captain  Lee's  report  of  1837,  Captain  Cram's  report  of  1844, 
Colonel  Merrill's  report  to  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  in  1869,  General  War- 
ren's report  on  Alton  Harbor  and  vicinity  in  1868,  and  General  liay- 
nold's  report,  upon  the  entire  portion  under  consideration,  of  February, 
1871. 

A  brief  description  only  is  therefore  necessary  to  aid  in  the  present 
discussion  of  the  subjects. 

The  general  course  of  the  river  from  the  upper  part  of  Alton  to  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  is  the of  south,  the  dis- 
tance, measured  along  the  usual  channel  of  the  river,  being  nearly  Rve 
miles.  Thence,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maramec,  the  course  is  nearly  south ; 
the  distance,  measured  along  the  channel  of  the  river  as  surveyed  in 
1870,  ts  thirty  seven  miles ;  the  whole  distance  being  about  forty-two 
miles. 

At  the  upper  part  of  Alton  the*  rocky  escarpment  known  as  the  Illi- 
nois Bluffs  begins,  bordering  and  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  river 
to  the  height  of  200  to  250  feet  and  continuing  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois. 

The  opposite  shore,  in  Missouri,  is  alluvial.  Ellis  Island  lies  in  front 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  separated  from  the  Missouri  shore  by 
a  slough  averaging  1,000  feet  in  width. 

The  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  from  Alton  all  the  way  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Maramec,  and  below,  is  alluvial,  subject  to  overflow  at  high  stages 
of  the  river,  and,  where  not  artificially  protected,  everywhere  liable  to 
erosion.  This  low  land  is  from  five  to  eight  miles  in  width  and  forms 
part  of  what  is  called  the  "American  Bottom."  It  has  been  protected 
from  overflow,  in  some  portions,  by  levees,  and  mostly  cleared  of  forests, 
and  contains  a  number  of  swales  and  lakes.  All  the  railroads  approach- 
ing Saint  Louis  from  the  eastward  are  located  upon  it. 

On  the  west  bank  the  shore  isallu\ial  from  Alton  to  the  Chain  of  Bocks,  a 
distance  of  eleven  andahalf  miles  by  thecourseof  the  river.  Within  this 
space  the  Missouri  makes  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  the  currents 
of  the  two  rivers  meeting  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  causing  a  violent  action 
against  the  Illinois  shore  and  seriously  eroding  it.  The  point  of  land 
between  the  two  rivers  is  wooded  and  subject  to  overflow.  At  the 
Chain  of  Rocks,  which  extends  about  one  mile  along  the  west  bank,  an 
extensive  wing-dam  has  been  erected  by  the  city  of  Saint  Louis.  This 
dam  will  be  mentioned  again  further  on. 

The  west  banks  are  alluvial  from  the  Chain  of  Rocks  along  Sawyer 
Bend  down  to  Saint  Louis,  and  are  being  rapidly  eroded. 

At  the  foot  of  Sawyer  Bend  the  Saint  Louis  water-works  are  located. 
From  this  point  down  to  the  Maramec  the  shores  are  either  artificially 
protected  from  erosion  or  formed  by  the  stratified  rocks  so  as  to  be  per- 
manent, excepting  about  one-half  mile  at  the  mouth  of  the  Des  P^res, 
an  unimportant  stream,  forming  the  present  southern  boundary  of  the 
<5ity. 

Between  Alton  and  the  Maramec,  the  river  contains  a  number  of  allu- 
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vial  islands,  unprotected  by  auy  sort  of  revetment  and  subject  to  ero- 
sion, and  many  sand-bars  more  or  less  dry,  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
river. 

The  islands  occur  in  the  following  order :  Ellis  Island,  opposite  Alton, 
already  mentioned ;  Maple  Island,  below  it,  near  the  middle  of  the  stream ; 
Mobile  Island,  on  west  bank,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri ;  Chouteau  Island,  near  the  east  bank ;  Wilson's  Island,  near  west 
bank,  immediately  opposite ;  Cabaret  Island,  near  east  bank,  immedi- 
ately below  Chouteau  Island  and  below  the  Chain  of  Rocks ;  Araenal 
Island,  near  the  middle  of  the  river,  below  Bloody  Island,  or  East  Saint 
Louis;  and  Carroll's  Island,near  the  east  bank,  below  Jeiferson  Barracks. 
These  islands  are,  with  the  exception  of  Chouteau  Island,  all  separated 
from  the  main  shores  by  sloughs.  Chouteau  Island  Slough  has  been 
closed  by  a  high^dike.  What  was  Bloody  Island,  opposite  Saint  Louis,  is 
now  East  Saint  Louis,  the  island  having  been  connected  with  the  main 
shore  by  a  high  dike  or  causeway.  To  the  west  of  Cabaret  Island  is  a 
small  alluvial  island,  no  name,  between  which  and  Cabaret  Island  is  the 
channel  called  Pocket  Chute. 

The  different  projects  that  have  been  submitted  will  be  mentioned  in 
their  order,  commencing  at  the  one  highest  up  the  river. 

A  canal  to  connect  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers  at  Port(tge  Dts 

Sionx, 

It  has  been  proposed  to  turn  the  Missouri  into  the  Mississippi  about 
eleven  miles  above  their  present  junction,  with  the  view  of  permitting 
the  superior  force  of  the  Missouri  to  expend  its  strength  against  the 
rocky  shore  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  opposite  the  proposed 
new  junction ;  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  this  would  effectually  rem- 
edy all  the  existing  and  prospective  evils  as  far  down  as  Saint  Louis. 

The  board  would  simply  refer  to  the  fa«*t  that  the  difference  in  level 
between  the  surfaces  of  the  two  streams  at  the  ends  of  this  proposed 
canal,  when  the  Mississippi  was  4  feet  above  low  water  and  the  Mis- 
souri at  low  water,  was,  according  to  the  survey  made  in  1843,  7.3  feet, 
and  that  the  soil  through  which  the  proposed  canal  would  run  is  the 
light  alluvial  deposit  common  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  I^wer 
Mississippi.  In  their  opinion  a  canal  with  this  fall,  through  such  a  soil, 
carrying  the  voln me  of  water  in  the  Missouri,  would  set  in  operation 
forces  the  result  of  which  cannot  be  foretold;  it  can  neither  be  pre- 
dicted ivhat  course  the  stream  would  take  below  the  new  junction,  nor 
what  would  be  the  expense  of  Confining  the  stream  to  the  new  artificial 
channel  and  of  i)re8erving  any  desired  course  below.  They  therefore 
dismiss  the  further  consideration  of  this  project. 

Harbor  of  Alton. 

Ellis  Island  and  the  bars  at  its  head  divide  the  Mississippi  Biver 
here  into  two  channels,  thus  aiding  in  the  formation  of  a  bar  along  the 
city-landing,  which  seriously  interferes  w^ith  commerce.  The  extent  of 
the  bar  varies  in  different  years  and  at  diff'erent  seasons,  but  it  is  at 
all  times  an  obstruction  which  the  wants  of  the  city  of  Alton  require 
should  be  removed.  To  effect  this  but  one  method  has  been  proposed, 
namely,  the  very  obvious  one  of  closing  the  channel  to  the  west  of  Ellia 
Island  and  throwing  all  the  water  through  the  eastern  or  harbor-chan- 
nel. The  board  believe  this  should  be  done,  and  would  cla«s  this  im- 
provement as  one  demanding  immediate  attention. 
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Considerable  difference  of  o])inioD  exists  as  to  wbether  the  proposed 
dike  for  dosing  tiie  channel  should  be  only  high  enough  to  turn  the 
water  at  a  given  stage,  (say  6  feet  above  ordinary  low  water,)  or  if  it 
should  be  carried  up  above  high-water  mark.  In  the  latter  case,  it 
would  serve  as  a  roadway  and  be  of  immense  value  to  the  inhabitants 
of  both  sides  of  the  river. 

Several  estimates  for  this  work  have  been  submitted,  varying  in 
amount  from  $15,000,  for  a  low  dike,  to  $112,000,  for  a  high^ike.  The 
width  and  depth  of  the  channel  have  increased  since  the  first-named 
estimate  was  made,  and  the  board  do  not  think  that  this  sum  would 
uow  erect  a  dam  of  sufiiciept  stability  and  height  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired object.  Basing  their  opinions  on  the  cost  of  the  dam  erected  by 
the  city  of  Saint  Louis  to  close  the  channel  ea«t  of  Bloody  Island, 
which  cost  about  $105,000,  they  would  estimate  the  cost  of  a  low  dike 
at  $40,000  and  a  high  dike  at  $75,000.  The  estimates  include  a  sum 
necessary  to  close  the  chute  between  the  head  of  Ellis  Island  and  the 
small  island,  or  tow-head,  immediately  above  it,  to  transfer  the  wash 
from  the  back-water — produced  by  the  proposed  dike — from  the  head  of 
Ellis  Island  to  the  head  of  the  small  island,  which  is  of  little  value. 
• 

The  erosion  apposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 

The  current  of  the  Missouri,  as  before  stated,  strikes  that  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi nearly  at  a  right  angle,  forcing  the  water  of  the  latter  against 
the  Illinois  shore,  causing  it  to  wear  away  rapidly. 

The  rate  of  this  movement*  has  been  as  follows :  since  1868,  450  feet 
average  depth  of  erosion,  and  since  1813,  4,500  feet. 

In  1808,  a  revetment  at  the  end  of  the  Madison  County  Railroad  em- 
bankment was  standing  as  a  pier,  or  abutment,  some  300  feet  beyond 
the  general- curve  of  the  bank,  forming  a  landing  for  steamers.  Since 
then,  tlie  stream  has  cut  through  the  tongue  of  land  connecting  the  re- 
vetment and  line  of  shore.  There  was  an  immediate  receding  of  the 
shore  line  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  what  was  the  revetment  is  now 
a  pile  of  stone  on  the  edge  of  the  Mobile  Island  Bar,  and  distant  950 
feet  from  the  present  Illinois  shore. 

The  idea  that  there  is  danger  of  the  Mississippi  River  changing  its 
course  at  this  point,  so  as  to  flow  through  the  valley  of  Long  Lake,  thus 
leaving  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  some  miles  frojn  the  river,  has  been  a 
source  of  alarm,  in  the  minds  of  many,  for  3  ears,  but  the  board  do  not 
find  that  it  has  been  entertaine<l  in  any  official  report,  excepting  that 
made  by  Captain  (now  General)  Cram  in  1844.  The  board  cannot  im- 
agine that  there  are  valid  grounds  for  apprehension  on  this  point.  The 
head  of  the  swale  known  as  Long  Lake  is  some  8,000  feet  beyond  the 
lowest  point  where  the  erosion  is  going  on.  A  high-water  levee  is  al- 
ready bnilt,  which  is  intended  to  prevent  the  flow  of  water,  during  floods, 
in  that  direction,  and,  even  if  the  river  should  reach  the  swale,  the 
growth  of  trees  and  underbrush  would  so  impede  its  progress  as  to  pre- 
vent its  forming  any  considerable  channel. 

The  erosion  is  destroying  land  worth,  perhaps,  $100  per  acre, 
and,  after  the  abrasion  has  progressed  some  1,300  feet  further,  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  track  will  be  in  danger  5  but  when  that  time 
comes,  the  railroad  will  afford  facilities  for  arresting  the  encroachments, 
and  the  corporation  will  doubtless  protect  its  own  interests.  The  pro- 
position to  prevent,  or  at  lea«t  lessen,  the  action  of  the  river  at  this 
point,  by  re-opening  Mobilfe  Chute,  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  the 
board  would  recommend  that  the  snags  and  other  obstructions,  which 
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uow  obstruct  the  flow  of  water  through  that  chauuel,  should  be  removed 
by  the  snag-boats  now  emplbyed  on  the  rivers. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  stop  the  erosion  by  revetting  the  banks,  or  by 
jettees,  over  four  miles  of  the  bank  will  require  protection,  which  will 
probably  cost,  for  the  first  case,  $500,000,  and  for  the  second,  from 
$300,000  to  $400,000. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Chain  of  Rocks  (or  the  head  of 
Cabaret  Island  opposite)  the  river  requires  no  special  attention  at  pres- 
ent. At  this  latter  point,  during  the  high  water,  the  river  is  divided 
by  Cabaret  Island  into  two  channels,  the  western  passing  aloug  Sawyer 
Bend,  the  eastern  through  Cabaret  Slough.  During  ordinary  low  stageii, 
very  little  water  passes  through  the  slough,  though  it  is  considerably 
the  shorter  route.  At  lowest  stages  the  slough  is  dry.  For  years  the 
project  of  diverting  a  portion  or  all  of  the  river,  at  all  stages,  through 
Cabaret  Slough,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  extensive  bar  along 
the  northern  wharf  of  Saint  Louis,  has  had  its  advocates,  and,  to  eflfect 
this,  the  city  built  what  is  known  as  the  Grand  Chain  Dike,  a  structure 
running  out  from  the  shore  on  the  rock  foundation  for  1,400  feet,  then 
turning  nearly  at  a  right  angle  down  stream  for  2,000  feet. 

Several  hundred  feet  of  the  lower  portion  have  disappeared  by  sink, 
ing;  the  rest  is  in  a  foir  state  of  preservation.  The  elfect  of  this  struc 
ture  has  been  just  the  reverse  of  what  was  intended. 

The  dike,  when  not  submerged,  serves  as  a  partial  dam,  causing  the 
water  to  circle  round  the  end  of  the  longitudinal  portion  and  impinge 
upon  the  shore  below.  At  medium  and  high  stages  the  river  flows  over 
the  dike  without  any  more  effect  being  produced  than  would  be  expected 
from  a  low  submerged  dam.  As  it  is,  it  produces  no  eft'ect  toward  turn- 
ing any  portion  of  the  river  into  Cabaret  Slough. 

Aside  from  the  serious  loss  of  property,  rendered  valuable  by  its  prox- 
imity to  the  city,  by  abrasion  of  the  banks,  the  great  reason  for  doing 
something  to  limit  the  action  of  the  river  in  this  locality  is  to  protect 
the  works  which  supply  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  with  water,  which  stand 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  just  below  the  foot  of  Cabaret  Island, 
and  which  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  if  the  action  continues. 

A  choice  must  be  made  between  two  methods  of  efiectiug  the  desired 
object:  First,  to  protect  the  banks  in  Sawyer  Bend  and  preserve  the 
river  as  it  now  is;  second,  to  deflect  a  portion  or  all  of  the  water  through 
Cabaret  Slough.  The  board  prefer  the  former,  for  tlie  reasons  that  they 
think  it  best  to  make  as  little  change  in  the  regimen  of  the  river  as 
practicable,  not  shortening  it,  as  the  changfe  into  the  Cabaret  Slough 
might  do.  Besides  the  expense  of  opening  Cabaret  Slough,  if  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  do  so,  we  should  have  the  probable  cost  of  maintaining  the 
flow  through  the  slough  and  the  protection  of  its  banks,  which  would 
be  an  imperative  necessity  if  the  entire  volume  of  the  river,  or  a  large 
proportion  it,  were  forced  through  this  channel.  The  protection  of  the 
banks  in  Sawyer  Bend  is  a  definite  work,  giving  definite  results. 

The  board  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  protection  of  two  miles  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bend  will  be  all  that  is  required  for  the  present,  and 
the  work  they  would  class  among  those  requiring  immediate  attention. 

The  cost  of  protecting  the  banks  is  a  difficult  matter  to  reach  with 
certainty.  Estimates  have  been  submitted  by  the  city  engineer  of  Saint 
Louis  for  revetting  and  protecting  this  bend,  (based  upon  the  cost  of  simi- 
lar work  done  by  him  on  the  Missouri  Eiver,)  at  a  cost  of  $33,000  per  mile. 
As  a  practical  engineer,  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  full  respect;  yet,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  depth  of  scour  and  cost  of  similar  works  differ 
greatly,  according  to  locality,  in  the  harbor  of  Saint  Louis,  the  board  do 
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not  feel  certain  enough  in  the  matter  of  cost  to  accept  it  for  this  particu- 
lar point  or  to  entirely  reject  it.  After  full  consideration  of  the  fate  of 
numerous  structures  in  the  harbor,  the  board  would  not  place  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  proposed  work  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  given  in  Col- 
onel Merrill's  report  to  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  in  1869,  viz,  $71,105.81 
per  mile.  They  wish  distinctly  to  state  their  belief  that,  although  the 
effect  of  the  work  if  completed  is  definite,  nothing  but  an  actual  test 
will  determine  the  cost  of  construction. 

Harbor  of  Saint  Louis. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  of  this  wealthy  and  rapidly  growing 
city  will  ultimately  demand  that  the  river,  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  thirteen  miles  of  city  front,  be  made  to  flow  in  a  permanent  chan- 
nel, having  stable  banks.  The  outcropping  rock  in  portions  of  the 
city  front  and  the  general  pavement  of  tlie  levee  furnish  one  of  the 
banks  already  at  hand  J  the  opposite  shore  (with  some  comparatively 
small  exceptions)  must  be  fonned.  To  effect  this,  the  city  and  private 
corporations  have  already  commenced  a  series  of  dikes  from  the  Illinois 
shore,  intended  to  confine  the  river  to  a  definite  channel.  The  upper 
dike,  known  as  Bischofi's,  is  1,390  feet  long,  and  leaves  a  channel- way 
between  it  and  the  city  front  opposite  of  1,440  feet  at  ordinary  stage  of 
water.  Below  this  are  two  short  dikes,  known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Venice  Dikes,  120  feet  and  387  feet  in  length,  respectively ;  2,170  feet 
below  the  latter  is  the  Long  Dike,  1,300  feet  long,  the  end  of  which  is 
2,390  feet  from  the  o[)posite  (or  city)  front.  Below  the  Long  Dike  is  a 
large  indentation,  which  suffered  considerable  erosion  from  the  effects 
of  an  ice  gorge  on  the  sand-bars  in  front  of  the  Saint  Louis  wharfs  dur- 
ing the  past  winter.  Then  comes  what  was  once  Bloody  Island,  where 
are  the  railroad  depots,  ferry  landings,  &c.  The  western  face  of 
this  island  is  the  East  Saint  Louis  levee,  or  stone  pavement,  upon  which 
almost  all  the  business  on  that  side  of  the  river  is  done.  The  distance 
of  the  foot  of  this  levee,  at  ordinary  stage  of  water,  from  the  foot  of 
the  city  levee  opposite,  is  1,800  feet  at  the  elevator  and  1,550  feet  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Dike,  according  to  survey  of  1870. 

Near  the  foot  of  Bloody  Island  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  new 
bridge  now  under  construction.  The  distance  between  abutments  is 
1,582.36  feet  at  low  water,  and  the  two  piers  still  further  contract  the 
channel  78.28  feet  at  the  same  stage  of  river.  Six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  bridge  is  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Dike,  a  structure 
above  all  known  high  water,  excepting  the  great  floods  of  1844  and 
1855.  It  is  built  of  sand  faced  with  stone,  the  end  being  protected  by 
stone  revetment,  formed  by  throwing  in  stone  until  stability  was  found, 
and  on  the  top  of  this  rip-rapping  a  heavy,  dry  wall  has  been  carried 
up  to  the  top  of  the  embankment.  The  protection  of  the  end  of  this 
dike,  we  are  informed  by  the  president  of  the  company,  cost  over 
$100,000.  Both  above  and  below  the  Pittsburgh  Dike  a  large  quantity 
of  land  has  formed.  Between  the  end  of  the  dike  and  the  opposite  shore 
is  a  channel-way  of  1,550  feet. 

On  the  low  land,  13,000  feet  below  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Dike,  are  the 
remains  of  a  low  dike  built  by  the  city,  and  near  it  is  a  low  causeway 
built  for  a  ferry  landing.  Just  below  these  dikes  is  the  head  of  Arsenal 
Island,  which  divides  the  Mississippi  River  into  two  not  very  unequal 
channels,  the  eastern  of  which  is  known  as  Cahokia  Bend,  and  was 
formerly  the  main  channel.    Below  Arsenal  Island  the  east  bank  of  the 
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river  is  a  low  sand-bar  to  opposite  the  river  Des  Peres — the  lower  limits 
of  the  city. 

The  board  believe  that  the  ultimate  demands  of  commerce  will  reqaire 
that,  within  the  limits  above  specified,  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  will 
have  to  be  brought  to  a  line  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  opposite  dty 
levee,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  at  low  water  of  not  over  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  feet,  and  rendered  permanent  throughout  the  entire  distance. 
The  present  demands  are  that,  within  the  upper  portion,  namely,  from 
BischofiTs  Dike  down  to  the  East  Saint  Louis  levee,  the  channel  of  the 
river  should  be  confined  within  the  limits  specified.  To  do  this,  the 
board  recommend  the  raising  and  extension  of  the  two  Venice  Dikes 
and  the  Long  Dike,  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  $171,586,  to  which 
15  per  cent,  should  be  added  for  engineering  and  contingencies,  bring- 
ing it  up  to  $197,323.90. 

The  board  think  it  possible  that  an  additional  dike  will  be  required 
between  Long  Dike  and  the  head  of  Bloody  Island,  but  they  believe  it 
best  to  wait  and  see  if  the  large  indentation  will  not  be  at  least  partially 
filled  by  sediment  from  the  river  before  building  it. 

The  board  believe  that,  when  these  dikes  shall  have  been  bnilt  as 
proposed,  the  demands  of  business  will  soon  cause  the  riparian  owners 
to  fill  in  between  them,  and  to  connect  the  ends  of  the  dikes  by  a  con- 
tinuous levee,  thus  giving  a  permanent  river  bank,  as  demanded. 

Between  the  easteni  abutment  of  the  bridge  and  the  Coal  Dike  the 
river  bank  does  not  vary  materially  from  where  it  should  ultimately  be, 
and  the  board  think  it  safe  to  leave  it  for  the  riparian  owners  to  build 
out  and  protect. 

Below  the  Coal  Dike  there  is  comparatively  little  business  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  until  we  reach  the  extensive  iron- works  in  South  Saint 
Louis,  (Carondelet,)  at  which  landing  there  is  generally  sufficient  water. 
The  board  believe  that  ultimately  this  portion  of  the  river  will  have  to 
be  regulated  and  that  doing  so  will  require  the  closing  of  the  channel 
east  of  Arsenal  Island  and  the  building  of  several  long  dikes.  The 
location  and  cost  cannot  now  be  definitely  stated.  The  channel  east  of 
Arsenal  Island  is  now  receiving  large  contributions  of  sediment.  The 
channel  should  be  watched  and,  if  observation  shows  that  there  is  dan- 
ger of  the  river  leaving  the  channel  to  the  west,  prompt  measures  should 
be  taken  to  close  the  eastern  channel. 

The  board  are  directed  to  report  projects  and  estimates  "  which  will 
secure  permanence  to  the  channel-way  of  the  river  between  Alton  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Meramec,"  and  also  prevent  the  erosion  of  the  banks. 

A  literal  construction  of  these  orders  would  require  that  all  of  the 
part  included  ^over  forty  miles)  should  be  regulated  and  brought  within 
a  fixed  channel-way.  To  do  this  demands  that  the  slope  and  volume  of 
the  river  should  be  known  at  the  highest  and  lowest  stages,  in  order 
that  the  channel-way  may  be  proportioned  properly.  These  data  do 
not  exists  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  careful  surveys  and  measure- 
ments. If  a  perfectly  regulated  river  is  to  be  formed  within  the  limits 
stated,  the  undertaking  will  be  immense  and  should  only  be  commenced 
under  such  impression.  It  will  take  years  to  accomplish  it,  and  the 
plan  will  have  to  develop  itself  as  the  work  progresses. 

A  less  literal  construction  of  our  orders  would  call  for  a  plan  to 
secure  at  all  stages  of  the  river  a  channel  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
commerce,  without  attempting  to  make  the  location  of  the  channel  per- 
manent* 

No  surveys  other  than  a  simple  delineation  of  the  shore-line  .have 
been  made  below  the  head  of  Arsenal  Island.    We  are  informed  by 
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pilots  that  tbe  only  obstruction  to  navigation  within  the  part  of  the 
river  specified  is  the  sand-bar  between  the  mouth  of  the  Des  P^res 
River  and  Jefferson  Barracks,  where  the  channel  is  crooked  and,  in 
extreme  low  water,  but  3^  or  4  ifeet  de^p. 

There  are,  however,  several  other  bars  between  the  mouth  of  the  Me- 
ramec  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  having  no  more  water  on  them  than 
this  bar  has.  The  removal  of  it,  therefore,  is  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance until  a  general  system  of  improvement  between  Saint  Louis 
and  Cairo  is  undertaken.  The  necessity  for  making  this  latter  improve- 
ment is  very  great,  and  as  the  data  dp  not  exist  for  devising  an 
adec|uate  plan  and  estimate,  we  would  suggest  that  a  survey  be  author- 
ized to  ascertain  by  careful  measurements  the  slopes  and  volumes  of 
the  river  at  the  highest  and  lowest  stages  and  the  configuration  of  the 
bed  of  the  river  at  all  the  places  where  the  general  navigation  requires 
an  increase  of  depth  at  low  water  between  Saint  Louis  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  An  immediate  appropriation  of  $30,000  is  recommended 
for  this  survey,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  between  Saint  Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  will  hereafter  become  necessary,  when  an  additional  appropriation 
will  be  needed. 

The  extension  of  the  dikes  already  commenced,  as  proposed  by  the 
board,  will  give  a  channel- way  at  the  stage  of  water  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  survey  of  December,  1870,  of  1,500  feet  in  width,  and  at  low  water 
of  1,425  feet,  approximately,  corresponding  to  the  width  between  the 
city  levee  and  the  opposite  East  Saint  Louis  levee,  the  only  pprtion  of 
the  river  where  both  banks  are  permanent  and  where  it  can  with  any 
degree  of  fairness  be  said  to  be  regulated. 

In  a  report  upon  the  regimen  of  the  river,  made  to  a  convention  of 
civil  engineers  held  in  this  city  to  take  into  consideration  the  erection 
of  a  bridge  over  the  river,  it  was  stated,  **when  the  width  of  the  river  is 
over  1,200  feet,  a  bar  exists  either  in  the  middle  or  at  one  of  the  shores." 
The  authority  for  this  statement  is  not  given,  and  nothing  but  a  care- 
ful survey  and  long  study  can  test  it;  but,  assuming  its  correctness,  it 
follows  that  the  lowest  water-way  should  be  contracted  to  the  width 
given.  A  less  contraction  might  give  a  sufficient  low-water  depth  en- 
tirely across,  but,  owing  to  the  shifting  nature  of  the  sand,  in  which  the 
slightest  excess  of  current  produces  an  excess  of  depth,  it  would  be  un- 
certain. The  contraction,  if  required,  could  easily  be  made  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  harbor  by  further  extending  the  dikes,  but,  as  this  would 
hardly  be  necessary  while  the  lower  portion  was  wider,  it  seems  proper 
that  the  authorities  controlling  the  levees  already  built  should  take  the 
initiative. 

The  board  cannot  close  this  report  without  remarking  that  all  the 
dikes  or  other  works  herein  mentioned  cannot  fail  to  make  and  preserve 
land  which  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  riparian  owners.  The  single 
strip  of  land  that  will  be  made  on  the  Illinois  shore  by  the  contraction 
of  the  channel  above  Bloody  Island  has  been  estimated  at  600  acres, 
worth  about  $1,000  per  acre.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that 
revetments  will  preserve  valuable  land  and  dikes  will  form  new  land, 
both  benefiting  riparian  owners. 

Recapitulation  of  estimates. 

For  erection  of  dikes  at  harbor  of  Alton  6  feet  above  low 

water $40, 000  00 

Protection  of  two  miles  of  Sawyer  Bend 142, 211  62 

S.  Ex.  68 2 
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ExteDsion  and  raising  of  dikes  in  northern  harbor  of  Saint 

Louis $197,  323  90 

Survey  between  Alton  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Biver..     30,  000  00 


If  a  high  dike  is  to  be  built  at  Alton,  the  above  estimate  will  be  in- 
creased by  $35,000. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  NEWTON, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  EngineerM. 

W.  F.  EAYNOLDS, 
Lieutennnt  Colonel  of  Engineers, 
G.  K.  WAKREN, 
Major  Engineers  and  Brevet  Major  General  U.  8.  A. 

WM.  E.  MERRILL, 

Major  of  Engineers. 
CHAS.  J.  ALLEN, 

Captain  of  Engineers. 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  Aprils  13, 1872. 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  EngineerSy  United  States  Army, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

We  have  signed  the  above  report  with  the  expectation  that  the  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  asked  for  in  the  report  from  this  office  of  February 
17,  1871;  for  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  will  be  made 
and  be  applicable  for  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  from  Mobile 
Chute,  as  recommended  by  the  board.  The  general  appropriation  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  Rivers  has 
never  been  sufficient  to  jnstif>^  so  large  an  expenditure  in  one  locality,  if 
it  can  be  avoided. 

W.  P.  RAYNOLDS, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Engineers. 
CHAS.  J.  ALLEN, 

Captain  of  Engineers. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  March  19, 1872. 

Sir  :  The  board  of  engineer  officers  constituted  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  present  condition  of  the  Mississippi  River  between  Saint  Louis 
and  Alton,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  those  harbors  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  ero- 
sion of  the  river  banks,  have  submitted  a  report  thereon,  but,  it  being 
incomplete  in  some  of  its  details,  it  has,  at  their  request,  been  retnmed 
for  correction. 

Without  waiting  for  its  return,  I  will  anticipate  its  transmittal  to 
Congress,  and  state  in  general  terms  the  conclusions  arrived  at : 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  close  the  channel  west  of  Ellis  Island  so  as  to 
throw  all  the  water  through  the  eastern  or  harbor  channel  at  Alton; 
this  to  be  done  by  a  high  or  low  dike,  as  may  be  determined  upon. 

2.  The  board  do  not  believe  that  there  are  valid  grounds  for  appre- 
hending that  the  Mississippi  will  change  its  course  so  as  to  flow  into 
the  valley  of  Long  Lake  or  will  form  any  considerable  channel 
through  it. 
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3.  The  proposition  to  prevent,  or  at  least  lessen,  the  erosion  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  by  re-opening  Mobile  Chute,  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  they  recommend  that  the  snags  and  other  obstrue- 
tions  which  now  obstruct  the  flow  of  water  through  that  channel  Ik* 
removed. 

4.  They  prefer  to  protect  the  banks  in  Sawyer's  Bend  by  revetment 
rather  than  to  adopt  the  plan  of  deflecting  a  portion  or  all  of  the  vol- 
ume of  discharge  through  Cabaret  Slough.  » 

5.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  river,  throughout  the  entire  length  ot 
the  city  front  of  Saint  Louis,  should  and  will  eventually  be  made  to 
flow  in  a  permanent  channel :  and  that  the  eastern  bank  of  the  rivei 
will  have  to  be  brought  to  a  line  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  opposite 
city  levee,  at  a  distance  from  it  at  low  water  of  not  over  1,200  or  1,500 
feet,  and  rendered  permanent. 

The  present  demands  are  that  from  BischoflPs  Dike  down  to  the  East 
Saint  Louis  levee,  the  channel  should  be  confined  within  the  above 
limit  To  do  this  they  recommend  the  raising  and  extension  of  the  two 
Venice  Dikes  and  the  Long  Dike ;  and  they  believe  that,  when  these 
dikes  shall  have  been  built  as  proposed,  the  demands  of  business  will 
soon  cause  the  riparian  owners  to  fill  in  between  them,  and  to  connect 
the  ends  of  the  d^es  by  a  continuous  levee,  thus  giving  a  permanent 
river  bank  as  demanded. 

6.  They  point  out  the  necessity  for,  and  recommend,  careful  measure- 
ments of  the  slopes  and  volumes  of  the  river  at  the  highest  and  lowest 
stages,  and  careful  surveys  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  at  all  places  where 
the  general  navigation  requires  an  increase  of  depth  at  low  water,  be- 
tween Saint  Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

For  all  of  which  the  following  estimates  are  submitted: 

For  erection  of  dike  at  harbor  of  Alton  6  feet  above  low 
water $40,  000  00 

For  protection  of  two  miles  of  bank  at  Sawyer's  Bend . 142, 211  62 

For  extension  and  raising  of  dikes  in  northern  harbor  of 
Saint  Louis 197, 323  90 

For  survey  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Saint  Louis  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River 30,  000  00 

Total 409,535  52 


In  addition.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Raynolds  likewise  recommends  the 
appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  Mobile 
Chute,  as  well  as  the  employment  of  the  snag-boats  provided  for 
western  iivers,  a  recommendation  in  which  I  concur.  I  have,  therefore, 
to  recommend  the  appropriation  of  $435,000  for  the  purposes  named. 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  a  copy  of  this  communication  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Commerce. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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2d  Session,      f )   No.  69. 

MESSAGE 

^  FROM  THIS 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ACCOMPANYING 

The  transmission  of  the  annual  report  of  the  hoard  of  public  worlcs  of  the 

District  of  Columbia, 


iFRir.  :iOf  1872.— Referred  to  the  Couiniittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


To  tlte  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  board 
>f  pablic  works  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  submitted  to  me  for  that 
purpose  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  in  acconlance  with  section 
Yl  of  "An  act  to  provide  a  government  for  the  District  of  Columbia," 
ipproved  February  21, 1871. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

ExBCLTTivE  Mansion,  April  30, 1872. 


Executive  Office,  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington^  April  29,  1872i 
The  board  of  public  works  having  submitted  to  each  branch  of  the 
egislative  assembly  a  "report  of  their  transactions  during  the  preced- 
og  year,"  ending  March  6th,  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you,  as  re- 
loired  by  the  37th  section  of  the  act  creating  the  present  government 
f  the  District,  duplicates  of  the  reports. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  D.  COOK, 

Oovemor, 
To  the  Pbesident  of  the  United  States. 


Office  of  Engineer  of  Public  Works, 
District  of  Columbia, 

Washington^  D.  C,  April  23, 1872. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  as  directed  by 
le  board,  a  bill  for  paving  roadway,  curbing,  and  paving  sidewalks, 
one  under  the  orders  of  the  board  of  public  works,  and  paid  for  by 
tiem,  in  front  of,  or  adjoining,  proi>erty  of  the  United  States  Government, 
s  indicated  in  the  bill. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  B.  MULLETT/ 

Chief  Engineer. 
To  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  D.  C. 
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The  United  States, 

To  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  District  of  Columbia,        Dr. 

To  work  on  Pennsylvania  avenue : 

Lafayette  square : 

6,070  square  yards  concrete  pavement,  at  $3.20  per  yard |19,tM0^ 

Street  crossings,  Lafayette  square : 

711  square  yards  concrete  pavement,  at  $3.20  per  yard *  %V%% 

Opposite  Treasury  and  War  Departments : 
5,905  square  yards  concrete  pavement,  less  ^,  chargeable  to  adjoin- 
ing property— 4,920{  square  yards,  at  $3.20  per  yard IS,  74(  6 

MadiRou  and  Jackson  places: 

4,057i  square  yards  concrete  pavement,  less  J,  chargeable  to  a4join- 

iug  property — 3,381  square  yards,  at  $3.20  per  yard 10, 819  * 

Sidewalks,  20  feet  wide : 

227  square  yards  brick  pavement,  at  80  cents  per  yard V\^ 

Sidewalks,  17  feet  wide : 

1,724 J  square  yards  brick  pavement,  at  80  cents  per  yard 1, 379  S 

1,673  linear  ftnjt  curbing,  at  $1.20  per  foot 2,  OW  <* 

Scott  square : 

6,504  square  yards  concrete  pavement, less  ^.chargeable  to  adjoin- 
ing property— 5,420.  at  $3.20  per  yard 17,3M<^ 

2,669  square  yards  brick  pavement,  at  80  cents  per  yard 2, 135  * 

2,002  linear  feet  curbing,  at  $1.20  per  foot 2,4«* 

Franklin  square,  Fourteenth  street : 

2,%^  square  yards  wood  paveiAent,  less  (,  chargeable  to  adjoining 

property— 2,437^,  at  $3.70  per  yard 9,015:3 

W^ar  Department,  Seventeenth  street: 

5,3:33^  square  yards  concrete  pavement,  less  i  chargeable  to  adjoin- 
ing i)roperty^,444i  square  yards,  at  $3.20  per  yard 14,  ^  ♦' 

Circle  at  l^ourteeuth  street  and  Massachusetts  avenue: 

5,167  square  yards  wood  pavement,  at  IkJ.IO  per  yard li»,  01*  ^ 

Tiber  Creek,  from  Botanical  Gardens  to  Maryland  avenuef  (in  process 
of  completion:) 

625  linear  feet  of  sewer,  at  $102.50  per  foot ^M'* 

3f issouri  avenue : 

1,475  linear  feet  sewer,  less  i,  chargeable  to  adjoining  property— 
1,229  feet,  at  $12.68  per  foot 15.W3- 
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Statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  hoard  of  public  works  up 

to  March  6, 1872. 


Date  of  ap- 
proyal  of 
appropri-v 
ation  act. 


Purpose. 


1871. 
July  20. . 


I 


Aognst  23  . 


Amount. 


August  16  . 
August  23  . 

August  19  . 

August  11  . 

July  10.... 


FROM  THE  COMPTROLLER. 

For  salaries  of  ward  commissioner  and  pay  of  laborers, 

Washington  City 

For  defraying  two-tbird  expenses  of  paving  and  sewering 

M  street  north 

For  judicial  expenses  of  the  board 

For  contingent  expenses  of  the  board 

For  sweeping  the  streets - 

For  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  board  prior  to  July  15, 

1871 ' 

For  repairs  of  District  armory j 

For  opening  and  sewering  Eighth  street  from  Boundary  ' 

street  north ' 

For  erecting  public  drinking-fountains I 

For  defraying  two-third  expenses  of  paving  and  sewering 

Seventh  street  south I 

For  purchase  of  lot  and  erection  of  station-house  in  I 

Uniontown I 

For  improvements  and  repairs  in  anticipation  of  reve-  ' 

nnes,  &c 

For  improvements  and  repairs  in  District  of  Columbia,  &.c . 


Total  received  from  comptroller 

FROM  OTHER  SOURCES. 

From  water-registrar,  for  water-rents $41, 654  75 

From  tax  assessments  on  improvement  of  M 

street  north 22,494  12 

From  canal  certificates  paid  to  contractors..     83, 454  68 

From  sale  of  cobble-st«ne,  gravel,  &,c 1, 160  01 

From  permits  for  opening  streets,  «&c 470  00 


Total  receipts  , 


Payments  per  auditor's  certificates.. 
Payment's  per  water-registrar's  rolls 
Cash  on  hand 


Total. 


$12,000  00 

106,882  66 
10,000  00 
67,000  00 
10,000  00 

3.^000  00 
1,000  00 

3,300  00 
1,000  00 

103, 150  67 

4,800  00 

488,000  00 
1,040,000  00 


1, 882, 133  33 


149,233  56 


2,031,366  89 


$2,007,911  99 

16,635  69 

6,819  21 


2,031,366  89 


I  certify  the  above  statement  is  correct. 

JAMES  A.  MAGRUDEK, 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
March  18, 1872. 
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2d  Session.  '  f  ,  )  No.  70. 


MESSAGE 

FBOM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

COMMUNICATING , 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  April  23, 1872,  informa- 
tion relatiHoe  to  the  recent  affray  at  the  courthouse  in  Going  Sndke^ 
Indian  TeMtory,  and  recomme^iding  the  erection  of  a  judicial  district  in 
the  Indian  Territory. 


Ma¥  7, 1872. — Reao,  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  7, 1872. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

I  herewith  communicate  to  the  Senate  a  report  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  this  date,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  that  body 
adopted  on  the  23d  ultimo,  calling  for  information  relative  to  the  recent 
affray  at  the  court-house  in  Going  Snake  district,  Indian  Territory. 

In  view  of  the  feeling  of  hostility  which  exists  between  the  Chero- 
kees  and  the  United  States  authorities  of  the  western  district  of 
Arkansas,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  Congress  should  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  tend  to  allay  that  feeling  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  that  Territory. 

I  therefore  concur  with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  sug- 
gesting the  adoption  of  a  pending  bill  for  the  erection  of  a  judicial  dis- 
trict within  ^the  Indian  Territory  as  a  measure  which  will  afford  the 
most  immediate  remedy  for  the  existing  troubles. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  7, 1872. 
Sir:  On  the  25th  ultimo  this  Department  received,  by  Executive 
reference  of  the  23d,  a  resolution  of  the  Senate   in   the  following 
words,  viz: 

*'lN  THE  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

''April  23,  1872. 
'''Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  hereby 
is,  requested,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  interests,  to  furnish  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  copies  of  any  papers  on  file  since 
April,  A.  D.  1805,  relating  to  the  acts  of  United  States  marshals  and 
deputy  marshals  in  that  portion  of  the  western  district  of  Arkansas 
now  comprising  the    Indian  country.    Also,   all  information  in  the 
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possession  of  the  Department  relating  to  the  late  outrages  at  Whit- 
more  Barron  Fork,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

'* Attest :  ^^  G EG.  C.  GOEH AM, 

I  now  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copies  of  all  papers 
received  to  this  date,  containing  information  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  said  resolution. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  detail  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  riot,  as  stated  by  the  United  States 
marshal  and  by  the  reports  of  the  Cherokee  authorities.  The  feeling 
between  the  United  States  officers  and  the  citizens  of  the  Indian 
Territory  is  very  bitter,  growing  out  of  the  anomalous  condition  of 
things  in  that  Territory. 

This  unfortunate  occurrence  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  hostile 
feeling  which  has  existed  for  some  time  between  the  residents  of  the 
Indian  Territory  and  the  United  States  authorities  in  the  western 
district  of  Arkansas. 

Many  wiiites  have  been  adopted  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the 
Indian  authorities  claim  the  same  jurisdiction  over  such  adopted 
citizens  as  is  accorded  by  our  laws  to  persons  of  Indian  blood.  This 
right  seems  to  be  denied  by  the  United  States  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Territory,  and,  on  account  of  such  difference,  questions  of 
jurisdiction  are  continually  arising  which  engender  very  bitter  feeling. 
Some  such  question  seems  to  have  been  at  the  foundation  of  the  recent 
riot. 

The  unfortunate  occurrence  at  Going  Snake  court-house,  and  the 
unmistakably  hostile  feeling  which  has  been  referred  to  as  existing 
between  the  authorities  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  would  seem  to  call  for  some  action  by  Congress,  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  acts  of  violence  and  harmonize  the  differences 
between  them. 

The  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  for  the  erection  of  a  judicial 
district  in  the  Indian  Territory,  seems  to  be  the  most  practicable  me^ns 
of  accomplishing  the  purpose.  It  is  authorized  by  the  treaty  with  the 
Cherokees  concluded  on  the  19th  of  July,  1866,  and  I  would,  therefore, 
respectfully  urge  the  passage  of  said  bill  at  an  early  day. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  R.  CO  WEN, 
Acting  Secretary. 

The  Presidekt. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  op  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  C,  May  6, 1872. 
Sir:  I  ha^-e  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  for  your  information, 
slips  of  newspapers,  (four  in  number,)  giving  an  account  of  the  attack 
on  Deputy  United  States  Marshals  J.  G.  Owens  and  Peavy,  and  their 
posse  comitatttSy  at  Going  Snake  district  court-house,  Cherokee  country, 
together  with  copy  of  certified  copy  of  a  demand  matle  by  Deputy  Unite<l 
States  Marshal  Charles  F.  Robinson  on  Lewis  Downing,  esq.,  principal 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  for  the  surrender  of  certain  Cherokee  citi- 
zens, who,  it  is  alleged,  participated  in  said  attack,  transmitte<l  to  this 
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office  by  Superintendent  Hoag,  with  his  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  a  copy 
of  which  is  also  herewith  inclosed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv  ant, 

F.  A.  WALKER, 

Commissioner, 
The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Office  of  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Lawrence^  Kansas,  April  29,  1872. 

In  pursuance  of  instructions  contained  in  Department  telegram  of  23d 
instant,  I  proceeded  to  Tahlequah  ou  the  24th,  accompanied  by  Hon. 
A-  R.  Banks,  and  on  careful  inquiry  and  from  evidence  deemed  the  most 
reliable,  I  submit  herewith  my  report. 

An  exciting  difference  had  for  some  time  existed  between  Ezekiel 
Proctor,  a  native  Cherokee,  and  one  Chesterson,  a  white  man,  both  hav- 
ing married  sisters  of  Cherokee  extraction ;  consequently  Chesterson  is 
by  Cherokee  laws  and  customs  an  adopted  citizen,  and  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  During  an  excited  dispute  Proctor,  it  is 
alleged,  attempted  to  shoot  Chesterson,  when  the  discharge  of  his  weapon 
took  fatal  effect  upon  the  person  of  the  wife  of  the  latter,  upon  which 
Proctor  was  arrested,  and  hold  for  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  woman,  in 
pursuance  of  Cherokee  law.  The  case  was  continued  and  again  set  for 
trial  on  the  15th  instant,  at  which  time  the  verdict  was  exi>ected  to  be 
rendered  by  a  properly  constituted  court  of  the  nation.  While  the 
counsel  for  the  defense  was  reviewing  the  evidence,  the  court  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  approach  of  several  deputy  United  States  marshals,  with 
an  advance  posse  armed  with  guns,  some  of  which  posse  were  near  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased,  and  were  know  n  to  be  deteanined  on  the  convic- 
tion or  rescue  of  the  prisoner,  ordered  the  sheriff  to  recede,  and  leveled 
a  gun  at  the  prisoner's  body,  who,  w  hile  attempting  to  w^ard  it  aside, 
received  the  discharge  in  his  leg,  and  at  the  same  time  the  contents  of 
another  gun  was  discharged  into  the  body  of  the  prisoner's  counsel. 
The  guard,  acting  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  at  one  repelled  the 
murderous  attack,  and  the  result  was,  as  already  reported,  in  the  killing 
of  ten  or  eleven,  and  the  wounding  of  several  others. 

This  unfortunate  seene  was  ended  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  excite- 
ment and  confusion  which  necessarily  i)revailed  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  accurate  and  concurrent  testimony,  but  as  information  deemed 
the  most  reliable,  I  inclose  herewith  the  official  statement  of  the  sheriff' 
addressed  to  the  Executive,  (marked  A.)  He  was  in  attendance  upon 
the  court,  and  witnessed  the  whole  affair.  I  also  inclose  statement  of 
W.  P.  Boudinot,  editor  of  the  Cherokee  Advocate,  (B,)  who  reached  the 
spot  in  time  to  witness  the  closing  of  the  affray.  The  evidence  of  these 
two  individuals  corroborates  the  facts  gathered  from  other  apparently 
reliable  sources,  and  is  believed  to  be  substantially  correct. 

I  inclose  slip  from  the  Arkansas  Mountain  Echo,  in  which  the  writer 
claims  that  said  marshal  and  posse  were  first  fired  upon  from  the  court- 
room, but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  asserts  that  his  '*  informant 
was  S.  Beck,"  a  Cherokee,  and  that  he  was  standing  in  Vie  court-house 
door  when  the  firing  first  commenced,  aivd  that  he  fired  the  second  shot  him- 
self. As  the  first  discharge  was  at  the  prisoner,  and  the  second  at  his 
counsel,  and  this  Beck,  by  his  own  testimony,  was  in  the  door  and  fired 
the  second  shot,  (which  was  within  an  instant  of  the  first  discharge,)  he 
evidently  condemns  his  own  statement,  and  strengthens  the  evidence 
contained  in  A  and  B.  ' 
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From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  pflean,  it  appears  tbat 
the  Becks,  near  relations  of  the  woman  killed  by  Proctor,  and  others  of 
their  comrades,  were  fearful  of  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner,  and  were 
deeply  interested  in  his  rescue  from  Cherokee  authority,  and  for  this 
reason  had  procured  the  presence  of  said  United  States  marshals  to 
secure  his  transfer  to  the  Federal  courts,  and  that  their  near  approach 
headed  by  Beck  discharging  his  gun  into  the  court-room,  left  uo  alter- 
native to  the  prisoner's  guard,  under  their  laws,  but  to  defend  the  i)er- 
son  of  the  prisoner  in  their  keeping. 

The  execution  of  their  own  laws  has  been  accorded  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  Even  in  the  provision  for  a  Federal  court  within  their  Terri- 
tory in  the  treaty  of  1866,  their  rights  were  so  guarded  in  this  respect 
as  to  provide  "  That  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  nation  shall  be  allowed 
to  retain  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  arising 
within  their  countrj^  in  which  members  of  the  nation  by  nativity  or 
adoption  shall  be  the  only  parties,"  as  they  are  in  this  case.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  an  unfortunate  conflict  of  jurisdiction  by  the 
United  States  claiming  continuance  of  jurisdiction  over  United  States 
citizens  who  have  become  Cherokee  adopted  citizens,  in  certain  cases. 
I  inclose  copy  of  demand  by  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  Bobinson 
on  the  Cherokee  executive  for  the  surrender  of  persons,  including  the 
jury  alleged  to  have  attacked  the  marshals  and  their  posse^  (D.)  Said 
demand  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  executive,  but  referred  (as  I  was  in- 
formed) to  his  council  for  copsideration. 

I  believe  the  Cherokee  authorities  desire  scrupulously  to  pursue  the 
course  prescribed  by  their  laws  and  treaties,  and  without  a  renewal  of 
conflict,  if  left  to  themselves. 
Respectfully, 

ENOCH  HOAG, 
Svperintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Walker, 

Commissioner'  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D,  C. 


[From  tbe  Cherokee  Advocate,  April  20, 1872.] 

A. 

The  following  is  the  oflicial  report  of  the  tragedy  in  Going  Snake  dis- 
trict : 

GoiNa  Snake  District,  April  16, 1872. 

To  his  Excellency  Lewis  Boicning,  Principal  Chief  Cherokee  Nation  : 

Sir:  In  my  capacity  of  sheriff,  and  as  an  executive  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment, I  deem  it  my  duty  to  report  to  you  an  event  connected  with  my 
position  and  duties,  which  may  be  or  may  become  of  national  import- 
ance. 

Ezekiel  Proctor,  a  citizen  by  birth  of  the  Cherokee  S"ation,  had  been 
arrested  by  me,  or  rather  had  been  held  under  arrest  by  me,  (he  having 
voluntarily  submitted  himself  for  trial,)  and  on  yesterday,  the  15th  in- 
stant, his  trial  was  progressing  at  the  regular  place  of  holding  court  in 
this  district.  Previously,  that  is  at  the  second  calling  of  the  court  in 
this  case,  I  had  been  applied  to  by  a  person  professing  to  be  a  Uuited 
States  deputy  marshal,  to  relinquish  possession  of  said  prisoner  to  him 
in  pursuance  of  a  writ  said  by  him  to  have  been  obtained  outside  of 
this  nation.  This  application  I  refused  decisively,  being  assured  that  I 
should  be  quit  of  my  lawful  obligation  to  hold  any  citizen,  once  legally 
arrested,  only  upon  an  order  from  my  superior  executive  officer,  to  wit : 
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the  acting  principal  chief,  and  sach  order  had  not  been  prodaced.  The 
person  referred  to,  claiming  to  be  a  United  States  deputy  marshal,  re- 
ceived my  decision  and  reply  with  expressions  of  such  plain  indifference, 
if  not  contempt,  of  the  course  of  justice  of  our  nation,  and  also  with  such 
evident  intention  of  returning  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  force,  that  I 
felt  authorized  to  and  did  increase  the  guard  to  a  number  sufficient  in 
my  opinion  to  overawe  all  such  attempts.  This  I  did  under  the  view 
that  as  I  had  decided  not  to  deliver  the  prisoner  up,  it  was  my  consist- 
ent duty  to  guard  and  protect  him  against  being  violently  taken  from 
under  my  charge  by  any  person  not  having  proper  authority  to  make 
demand  for  him.  So  the  matter  stood  till  the  temporary  adjournment 
of  the  court,  caused  by  certain  charges  made,  as  I  understood,  by  the 
prosecution  against  the  presiding  judge,  since  which  time  the  number 
of  guard  was  reduced  to  the  customary  limit,  nothing  having  been  heiird 
further  of  any  attempts  to  be  made  to  rescue  the  prisoner  from  the 
Cherokee  authorities. 

Matters  were  in  this  position  up  to  yesterday,  when,  while  the  court 
was  in  session,  an  assault  was  made  upon  "the  court  by  a  party  of 
white  men  and  Cherokee  citizens  combined,  with  the  plain  purpose 
of  either  taking  the  prisoner  by  force  or  killing  him.  The  said 
assault  was  made  in  this  manner,  to  wit:  While  the  court  was 
peaceably  progressing,  a  party  of  about  ten  men,  most  of  them 
white,  and  some  entire  strangers  to  me,  headed  by  a  Cherokee  con- 
cerned in  the  prosecution  of  the  case,  came  riding  up  to  the  court  ground, 
dismounted,  formed  in  column,  and  marched  toward  the  court-house, 
cocking  their  guns  on  the  way.  IS'o  notice  was  taken  of  them  by  address, 
nor  did  they  say  a  word  until  one  of  the  foremost,  named  Sut  Beck, 
having  a  double-barreled  shot-gun  in  his  hand  cocked  and  presented, 
gave  me  an  order  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  a  moment  afterward  one  of 
the  same  party  fired  into  the  house  at  some  one,  said  to  be  the  prisoner. 
The  fact  that  the  party  was  led  by  the  most  active  of  those  engaged  in 
prosecuting,  and  their  unmistakable  hostile  demonstrations  against  the 
prisoner,  who  was  soon  shot,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  at  the  first  fire, 
determined  the  guard  to  resist,  which  they  did,  and  a  scene  of  terrible 
slaughter  immediately  ensued  which  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  de- 
scribe. The  guard  were  substantial  men  whom  I  could  trust,  and,  as 
sworn  officers  of  the  law,  were  responsible  for  the  safekeeping  and  pro- 
tection of  the  prisoner  independent  of  any  orders  from  myself.  From 
the  most  reliable  information  lean  get, after  the  prisoner  was  wounded. 
Judge  Moses  Alberty, attorney  for  defense,  was  shot  while  sitting  at  the 
clerk's  table  reading  the  evidence  in  the  case.  This  gentleman  died  in 
his  seat  without  speaking  a  word,  one  or  both  barrels  of  a  shot-gun 
having  been  emptied  in  his  breast  by  one  of  the  assaulting  party  just 
outside  the  door.  Samuel  Beck,  who  was  in  front  of  the  attacking 
column,  then  fell  and  died.  The  defendants  then  transfeixed  the  fight 
entirely  outside  of  the  small  building,  crammed  as  it  was  by  the  jury, 
judge,  and  spectiitors,  by  stepping  outside.  This  no  doubt  would  have 
been  done  before  by  my  order  or  otherwise,  had  the  least  apprehension 
been  entertained  by  the  authorities  interested  that  an  assault  of  force 
so  deadly  was  about  to  be  made.  A  part  of  the  guard,  however,  were 
outside  at  the  time  the  firing  commenced,  and  soon  the  battle  raged 
around  the  building.  It  is  not  necessary  to  particularize  the  time  and 
circumstances  immediately  connected  with  the  fall  of  each  victim  of  this 
unexpected,  unprovoked,  and  I  may  say  wholly  unwarranted  attack 
upon  those  concerned  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  our  country, 
even  if  I  were  able  to  state  it  all  reliably.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  fight 
is  estimated  to  have  lasted  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.    The  assailants  then 
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fled,  aud  the  autborities  and  citizeiia  on  the  grround  occupied  themselves 
with  taking  care  of  the  wounded  and  dead  of  both  sides  without  dis- 
tinction. Eight  dead  were  hauled  to  the  nearest  residence  from  the  court 
building  and  outside.  One  .more  was  found  back  of  the  house  a  short 
distance,  where  he  had  run  and  fell  after  being  mortally  wounded.  An- 
other is  said  to  have  been  found  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  in  the 
direction  the  retreating  party  took,  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  this.  The 
court  after  the  combat  was  over,  aud  no  evidence  of  a  continuance  of 
the  interruption  appearing,  adjourned  till  the  next  day,  and  all  parties 
were  soon  engaged  in  the  melancholy  task  of  providing  for  the  wounded 
aud  disposing  of  the  dead.  Of  the  former.  Deputy  Marshal  Owens  was 
shot  through,  and  taken  to  Mrs.  VVhitmire's,  where  he  received  every 
attention  possible  under  the  circumstances.  His  honor  the  presiding 
judge,  B.  H.  Sixkiller,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  wrist.  The  prisoner, 
as  before  stated,  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  leg  at  the  beginning  of 
the  affray,  the  bullet  remaining  in  the  bone.  William  Beck  was  des- 
perately wounded  in  the  body ;  Isaac  Vann  badly  in  the  elbow.  Sut 
Beck,  known  as  White  Sut,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  onslaught,  is 
reported  to  be  very  badly  wounded.  One  of  the  jurymen  was  shot 
through  the  shoulder.  Several  others  are  said  to  have  been  slightly 
wounded.  The  dead,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  are :  Judge  Moses  Alberty, 
And}^  Palone,  Johnson  Proctor,  of  whom  Proctor  and  Alberty  were 
unarmed  and  not  engaged,  and  men  of  years.  Both  were  killed  by  the 
assailants.  Of  the  Becks,  Samuel  and  Sut,  known  as  Black  Sut,  were 
killed.  Those  who  were  engaged  with  them  in  making  the  assault  and 
were  killed  were  William  Hicks  and  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  Polly 
Chestersou,  and  two  others  whose  names  I  am  unable  to  give  at  present. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  thus  particular  in  giving  an  account 
of  this  deplorable  affair  that,  should  the  national  authorities  sec  proper 
to  move  in  the  matter,  it  may  do  so  upon  as  correct  information  as  an 
officer  on  the  ground  at  the  time  it  first  took  place  could  give.  My  doty 
being  first  principally  to  the  nation,  I  have  no  prejudices  or  feelings  to 
indulge,  either  in  acting  myself,  or  in  relating,  as  in  this  case,  the  actions 
of  others. 

I  have  only  further  to  state  that,  even  if  it  were  proper  for  the  deputy 
marshals  to  forcibly  seize  a  prisoner  from  under  charge  of  a  Cherokee 
guard,  and  that  during  the  holding  of  court  for  his  trial,  I  cannot  bnt 
think  that  a  violent  assault  of  the  kind  described,  without  previous 
warning,  information,  or  demand  whatever,  is  totally  indefensible  and 
unjustifiable.  Having  been  informed  by  one  of  the  deputy  marshals  that 
I  will  be  held  responsible  personally  for  the  resistance  made  by  the 
guard,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  a  truthful  statement  of  all  the 
facts  connected  with  the  occurrence  in  my  knowledge,  and  ask  for  instruc- 
tion, and  such  support  as  the  case  and  my  position  may  require  and  jus- 
tify. An  important  fact  bearing  upon  the  affair,  in  a  legal  view,  is  that 
Deputy  Marshal  Owens  declares  that  he  in  vain  attempted  to  restrain 
some  of  those  who  came  with  him,  and  that  the  arbitrary  i)roceeding  ot 
internipting  the  court  then  sitting,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done, 
was  in  direct  disobedience  of  his  orders.  This  only  serves  to  show  that 
he  condemned  the  conduct  of  his  part}",  which  precipitated  the  conflict, 
as  such  orders  could  not  possibly  have  been  expected  to  control  or  de- 
termine the  conduct  of  the  guard  and  authorities  of  the  court,  since 
they  were  not  delivered  in  the  hearing  of  the  latter,  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  ground  to  infer  from  anything  said  by  the  responsible 
members  of  the  attacking  party,  if  any,  that  they  were  acting  only  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  while  their  actions  intimated  as  plainly  as  ik)S- 
sible  that  they  were  bent  on  bloody  mischief. 
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Copy  of  the  Inst  two  days*  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Ezekiel  Proctor. 

Monday,  April  15, 1872. 

The  special  circuit  court  of  Going  Snake  district  met  in  pursuance  to 
a  call  by  the  special  presiding  judge,  Hon.  Blackhaw  Sixkiller,  for  the 
continuance  of  the  trial  of  Ezekiel  Proctor,  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Polly  Chesterson.  Prisoner,  and  jury,  as  impaneled  at  last  court,  pres- 
ent The  solicitor  demanded  and  disputed  the  authority  of  the  judge 
to  sit  in  this  trial,  questioning  the  power  of  the  executive  to  give  him 
authority  to  proceed  after  suspending.  The  answer  of  defense  was,  that 
the  presiding  judge  had  not  been  suspended,  but  only  called  before  the 
executiv^e  council,  to  determine  whether  to  suspend  him  or  not  on  the 
charges  preferred,  and  that  the  question  had  been  determined  in  the 
negative,  and  the  court  ordered  to  proceed,  which  order  or  authority 
was  being  obeyed  now. 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  an  armed  force  of  mixed  whites 
and  Cherokee  citizens,  the  latter  being  concerned  in  the  prosecution, 
made  a  murderous  attack  upon  the  prisoner,  without  any  intimation  of 
their  intentions,  and  a  promiscuous  shooting  immediately  took  place,  in 
which  his  honor  was  wounded,  as  also  was  some  of  the  jurymen,  and  a 
number  of  the  men  attending  the  ground  killed.  This  unexpected  and 
dreadful  procedure  broke  up  the  trial  for  the  day,  and  the  court  was 
adjourned  till  to-morrow  9  o'clock.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  taken  up 
with  attending  upon  the  wounded  and  dead. 

Tuesday,  April  16. — Court,  in  consideration  of  the  safety  of  those 
connected  with  the  trial,  and  apprehending  another  possible  interrup- 
tion of  its  proceedings  similar  to  yesterday,  having  due  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  the  security  of  individuals,  was 
called  to  meet  near  the  Whitmire  place,  to  wit,  at  the  residence  of  Arch 
Scraper.  Due  notification  of  the  place  so  selected  .had  been  given  at 
the  place  of  holding  court  the  day  before,  and  all  of  the  jury  were 
present  who  were  able  to  attend.  Another  good  and  sufficient  reason 
for  meeting  here  was,  that  the  prisoner  was  seriously  wounded  yester- 
day, and  was  lying  at  said  Scrapers,  unable  to  move  with  safety,  but  not 
waiving  his  right  to  be  present  at  the  trial.  In  consideration  of  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  the  trial,  if  possible,  and  for  the  reasons 
Htated  above,  the  court  was  called  and  held  accordingly,  the  prisoner  not 
waiving  his  right  to  be  present. 

Present,  prisoner,  and  all  the  jury  but  one,  who  had  been  wounded, 
and  was  unable  to  attend.  The  court  impaneled  another  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  prescribed  by  law,  to  fill  the  place  of  the  one  unavoida- 
bly absent,  after  which  the  evidence  was  closed  on  part  of  defense,  and 
the  case  submitted  to  the  jury,  who  returned  with  the  following  verdict. 

We,  the  jury,  find  the  prisoner  not  guilty. 

ARCH  SCPAPEK,  Foreman. 

And  the  court  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

BLACKHAW  SIXKILLER, 
Judge  Special  Called  Circuit  Court  Going  Snake  District. 
JOSEPH  M.  STARR, 
Clerk  Circuit  Courts  Going  Snake  District. 
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[From  the  Cherokee  Advocate,  April  20, 1872.] 

Terrible  tragedy — Attack  upon  a  Cherokee  court. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  chronicled  the  postponement  of  the  case 
of  Ezekiel  Proctor,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Polly  Hildebrand,  the 
last  trial  being  set  to  come  off  last  Monday,  the  15th  instant.  We  had 
business  there,  and  arrived  about  half  past  1  o'clock.  And  what  a 
sight  met  our  gaze  when  we  rode  up  to  the  small  school-house  where  the 
court  had  been  called.  Three  men  were  lying  just  before  the  door-step 
in  those  negligent  and  still  postures  so  terrifying  to  the  living.  Dark 
pools  of  blood  issuing  from  each  told  the  horrible  story  of  the  maimer 
of  their  death.  In  the  house,  lying  side  by  side,  with  their  hats  over 
their  faces,  lay  three  more  bodies — one,  all  that  was  left  of  an  old  and 
valued  friend.  A  few  steps  off,  to  the  right  of  the  door,  lay  the  body  of  a 
man  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  which  betokened  his  white  extraction. 
Next  to  the  chimney,  behind  the  house,  was  another,  and  near  by,  partly 
supported  against  the  wall,  was  a  man  groaning  in  the  anguish  of  a 
a  desperate  wound.  In  the  bushes,  a  little  further  off,  was  yet  another 
corpse  of  a  youth  w^io  had  staggered  there  to  die.  Looking  at  the  living 
we  saw  the  presiding  judge,  B.  H.  Sixkiller,  with  his  wrist  banda^^ed^ 
where  he  had  been  seriously  wounded  by  two  bullets.  The  prisoner  was 
limping  about  with  a  bullet  in  the  bone  of  his  leg  below  the  knee. 
Others  were  wounded  more  or  less.  At  the  nearest  residence  was  lying, 
desperately  wounded.  Deputy  Marshal  Owens,  a  man  generally  resi>ected 
on  both  sides  of  the  "line.''  Some  of  the  badly  wounded  we  did  not 
see,  they  having  fled  or  been  taken  care  of  by  their  friends.  The  spec- 
tacle which  harrowed  our  sight  was  the  most  awful,  without  any  com- 
parison, that  we  have  ever  witnessed. 

Upon  inquiring  we  learned  that  about  half  past  11  of  that  day  a  com- 
pany of  whites,  headed  by  a  Cherokee,  appeared  on  the  court  ground, 
and  without  any  premonition  or  intimation  of  their  business  commenced 
firing  into  the  courtroom,  filled,  as  it  was,  with  a  promiscuous  assem- 
blage, judge,  jury,  and  spectators,  being  crowded  together  in  the  small 
space,  beyond  distinguishment  by  a  stranger.  The  newly  arrived  party 
had  been  just  swelled  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  by  certain 
men  interested  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case,  who  had  been  evidently 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  former.  The  prisoner  was  wounded,  and 
Judge  Moses  Alberty,  an  attorney  for  the  defense,  was  killed  by  the  first 
discharge.  This  displayed  the  object  of  the  murderous  attack,  and  the 
guard,  consisting  only  of  four  or  five  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect 
as  well  as  hold  and  guard  the  prisoner,  responded  with  a  degree  of  un- 
shaken resolution  and  courage  which  has  rarely  been  paralleled  in  history. 
The  attacking  party  was  finally  beaten  off,  and  ran  off',  leaving  their 
horses  and  some  their  weapons  behind  them,  and  not  a  few,  com- 
paratively, of  their  number  dead  on  the  scene  of  their  lawless  assault. 

The  details  of  the  fight  are  sickening.  We  will  not  attempt  to  give 
them.  It  is  enough  that  the  oflficers  in  whom  were  confided  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice^  according  to  our  law,  were  faithful  to  their  trust  in 
an  extremely  trying  hour  to  the  stoutest  heart.  Although  we  deplore 
the  occasion  which  gave  opportunity  for  the  display  of  such  heroic 
fidelity,  we  cannot  but  be  gratified  to  know  that  the  love  of  a  Cherokee 
lor  the  laws  of  his  country  can  support  such  an  ordeal  unflinching. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  lawlessness  of  the  assault  upon  the 
court.    It  is  now  said  the  party  which  came  up  headed  by  Sut  Beck  were 
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marshals,  and  their  posse,  and  their  business  was  to  arrest  the  prisoner, 
Ezekiel  Proctor.  Any  other  purpose  or  authority  might  as  well  be  as- 
signed for  any  indications  of  their  business  given  by  the  party  them- 
selves. They  said  nothing  formally.  The  white  members  said  nothing 
at  all.  The  Cherokees  accompanying  only  Opened  their  lips  to  order  the 
sheriff  and  others  to  clear  the  way.  The  shooting  was  commenced  by 
the  assailants  without  notice  or  demand,  and  was,  in  short,  totally  un- 
provoked, and  with  "  malice  aforethought.^  Up  to  the  time  of  the  first 
shot  by  the  company  who  made  the  onslaught  no  opposition  had  been 
made  to  their  movements  whatever.  The  Cherokee  authorities  were  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  their  designs  or  desires,  or  were  left  to  gather  inti- 
mations of  both  wholly  from  the  actions  of  the  party;  and  the  actions^ 
of  the  party  were  such  that  the  only  possible  interpretation  was  that 
mischief  of  the  most  murderous  sort  was  meant,  unjustified  by  even  the 
flimsiest  pretext  of  authority. 

What  could  a  conscientious  guard  do  but  resist!  And  resistance 
meant  the  use  of  weapons  which  had  been  provided  them  in  anticipation 
of  just  such  a  possible  occasion.  The  odds  against  them  were  terrible, 
and  hence  we  say  that  their  conduct  was  not  only  right  and  lawful,  but 
heroic. 

Let  this  question,  involving,  while  still  unsettled,  such  dreadful  scenes 
and  so  much  individual  suffering  and  loss,  be  settled  without  dela}'.  It 
should  have  been  settled  long  since.  Here  we  see  the  consequences  of 
the  careless  surrender  of  one  of  our  main  national  rights,  as  guaranteed 
by  treaty,  when  called  in  question  before  the  United  States  district  court 
in  cases  which  were  thought  too  insignificant  to  notice.  If  we  had  been 
sustained  in  our  claim  of  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  over  adopted  citizens, 
there  would  have  been  none  of  this  awful  slaughter.  But  our  treaty 
further  gives  us  the  right  to  an  internal  administration  of  justice  our- 
selves without  hinderance  or  interruption.  Particularly  should  we  be 
and  are  we  allowed  the  exercise  of  this  right  unhindered  when  a  pris- 
oner, arrested  in  conformity  to  our  law,  is  being  tried  by  his  country. 
Without  it  our  privilege  of  self-government  is  a  farce. 


[From  the  Arkansas  Mountain  Echo.  Fayettovillo,  April  17,  1^72.] 

c. 

War  on  the  Frontier;  eight  Indians  and  three  ichite  men  ^killed,  thirteen 
wounded.     United  States  Deputy  Marshal  Oicens  mortally  tcounded. 

Some  time'  last  February  a  Cherokee  half-breed,  by  the  name  of  E. 
Proctor,  a  noted  desperado,  shot  and  killed  a  Cherokee  woman,  and  at- 
tempted to  sUpot  her  husband,  a  white  man. 

For  killing  the  woman  he  was  arrested  and  being  tried  at  the  GU)ing 
Snake  court-house.  Judge  Sixkiller,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  trial 
had  been  in  progress  several  days,  when  some  of  the  jury  openly  as- 
serted that  they  would  acquit  him. 

The  Cherokee  half-breeds  and  lovers  of  law  and  order,  knowing  this, 
had  notified  the  United  States  marshal  of  the  fact,  and  Deputy  Marshals 
Jo.  Peavy  and  Owens  were  sent  to  arrest  him  for  attempting  to  kill  the 
white  man,  if  he  was  acquitted  by  the  Indian  jurj-.  On  Monday  last 
Peavy  and  Owens,  with  a  posse  of  eighteen  men,  went  to  the  court- 
house, where  they  proposed  to  wait  the  decision  of  the  jury,  and  if  the 
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])risoiicr  was  convicted  to  let  biin  remain,  but  if  acquitted  to  take  liim 
to  Fort  Smitli.  The  Indians  bad  evidently  expected  them,  as  they  were 
all  armed,  from  the  judge  to  the  prisoner,  the  latter  of  whom  had  a 
Spen(*,er  repeating  rifle.  As  soon  as  the  marshals  approached  the  door, 
although  they  said  they  came  there  for  no  fuss,  the  Indians  opened  fire 
upon  them  from  within  the  house,  which  they  had^reparexl  for,  by  tak- 
ing out  the  *' chinking,"  &c.,  and  killed  of  the  marshal's  posse  five 
Cherokees  and  three  white  men,  and  wounding  many  more.  Of  the 
Indians,  three  were  killed  outright  and  several  wounded.  The  prisoner 
and  his  attorney,  M.  Alberty,  and  the  judge  were  wounded,  and  a 
brother  of  the  prisoner  was  killed.    Of  the  white  men  killed,  one  wavS 

George  Selvage,  of  Bentonville ;  Ward,  of  Fort  Smith ;  and  a 

young  man  whose  name  we  could  not  learn.  Dej)uty  Owens  was  shot 
through  the  abdomen  and  mortally  wounded.  The  killed  and  wounded 
were  left  on  the  field,  except  those  slightly  wounded,  who  could  make 
their  escape.  The  Indians  refused  to  let  tiie  friends  of  the  dead  come 
to  take  them  away. 

Our  informant,  Mr.  S.  Beck,  a  Cherokee,  (almost  white,)  is  now  at  Mrs. 
Doyle's  hotel  with  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder.  lie  was  standing  in  the 
court  house  door  when  the  firing  first  commenced,  and  fired  the  second 
shot  himself.  He  was  not  wounded  until  the  fight  was  over,  and  be 
was  some  three  hundred  yards  on  his  retreat.  He  went  to  Cincinnati, 
but  being  notified  that  the  "  full-bloods  "  were  coming  to  take  and  hang: 
him,  came  to  this  place,  where  he  arrived  last  night.  There  are  several 
men  of  his  neighborhood  who,  with  himself,  w^ere  of  the  posse^  who  dare 
not  go  back  to  their  homes  for  fear  of  being  killed  by  the  full-bloods. 

Incident  of  the  fight. — Sut  Beck,  known  as  White  Sut,  led  the  party 
which  assaulted  the  court  in  Going  Snake.  He  was  a  relative  of  the 
deceased  and  had  been  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  Proctor.  The 
first  thing  he  said  was  to  order  the  sheriff,  who  was  near  the  door  in 
the  house,  to  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  when  the  sheriff  did,  to  say 

to  prisoner,  who  was  just  behind,  "You  d d  coward,"  shoving 

toward  him  a  double-barrel  shot-gun,  cocked  and  presented.  The  muz- 
zle coming  in  reach  of  Proctor,  he  caught  it  and  bore  it  downward  so 
quickly  that  it  was  mostly  discharged  between  his  legs,  only  one  ball 
entering  the  leg  below  the  knee,  and  becoming  embedded  in  the  bone. 
William  Hicks,  a  friend  of  the  Becks,  who  was  on  the  ground  before  the 
attacking  party  came  up,  attached  himself  to  it  on  their  arrival,  and  in 
the  course  of  tiie  battle  was  met  by  Andy  Palone,  who  was  voluntarily 
defending  the  court.  These  two,  it  is  said,  fired  at  each  other,  until 
Palone  fell,  and  Hicks,  who  had  been  swearing  dreadfully  during  the 
whole  combat,  was  mortally  wounded. 

Later. — On  Wednesday  evening.  Deputy  Marshal  C.  F.  Robinson,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  C.  F.  Pierce,  arrived  here  from  Fort  Smith,  having 
come  by  the  way  of  the  Going  Snake  court-house,  the  scene  of  the 
dreadful  tragedy.  He  brought  with  him  as  far  as  the  pla<5e  a  force  of 
some  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  sent  out  under  his  charge  from  the 
marshal's  office,  at  Fort  Smith,  and  accompanied  by  Drs.  Julian  C. 
Fields  and  C.  F.  Pierce. 

Deputy  Marshal  Owens  died  late  Tuesday  evening ;  William  Beck, 
son  of  Jeffrey  Beck,  was  still  at  the  court-house  or  near  there.  'He  re- 
ceived from  the  physicians  all  the  attention  possible,  but  cannot  possibly 
recover.  All  the  others  who  were  wounded  had,  we  believe,  been  car- 
ried away. 

The  bodies  of  Owens  and  Ward  have  been  taken  to  Fort  Smith.    The 
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following?  are  the  names  of  all  the  killed  and  wounded  as  given  to  us  by 
Deputy  Marshal  liobiuson : 

Of  the  assaulting  party  killed. — »J.  G.  Owens,  deputy  marshal;  James 
Ward,  Eiley  Wood,  Sam  Beck,  George  Selvage,  William  Hicks,  Sut 
Beck,  nephew  of  Jeflfrey  Beck. 

Wounded. — ^Williant  Beck,  mortally ;  Sut  Beck,  son  of  Jeffrey  Beck  ; 
George  McLaughlin,  Paul  Jones. 

Of  the  others  killed, — Moses  Alberty,  Johnson  Proctor,  Andy  Palone. 

Wounded. — Zeke  Proctor,  Judge  Sixkiller,  Isaac  Yann,  Ellis  Fore- 
man, Joe  Chouey,  John  Proctor. 

A  demand. — ^The  object  of  Deputy  Marshal  Kobinson  in  coming  hero 
was  to  make  a  demand  upon  the  chief  (under  instructions)  for  those  who 
resisted  the  attack  made  by  the  marshal's  force.  He  saw  the  chief  on 
Thursday  and  started  back  the  same  day ;  but  we  are  unable  to  state 
any  further  facts  regarding  the  matter. 


Tahlequaii,  Cherokee  !Nation, 

April  18,  1872. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  follow- 
iDg-named  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Said  parties  were  concerned 
in  the  attack  made  on  Deputy  United  States  Marshals  J.  G.  Owens  and 
J.  G.  Peavy,  and  their  posse  comitatus^  at  Going  Snake  district  court- 
house : 

Jessie  Shell,  Zekiel  Proctor,  Soldier  Sixkiller,  One  Sixkiller,  Thomas 
Walkingstick,  John  Creek,  John  Proctor,  Icae  Van,  Ellis  Foreman,  Joe 
Clianney,  and  the  jury  that  was  impaneled  to  try  Zekiel  Proctor. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  F.  ROBINSON, 
Deputy  United  States  Marshal. 
Lewis  Downing,  Esq., 

Chief  of  Cherokee  Nation. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  May  3, 1872. 
Sir  :  Referring  to  my  letter'of  the  30th  ultimo,  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
inclose  a  Copy  of  a  communication  just  received  from  the  marshal  of  the 
United  States  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  in  relation  to  the 
late  outrages  committed  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  n.  BRISTOW, 
Solicitor  General  and  Acting  Attorney  General. 
Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  April  2G,  1872. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegram 
of  the  22d,  in  regard  to  troubles  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.    It  reads 
"Chofctaw  Nation,^  but  I  presume  it  means  "Cherokee  Nation,"  as  the 
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removal  of  settlers  from  the  Choctaw  Nation  is  being  done  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  military  authorities. 

I  made  a  report  to  James  H.  Huckleberry,  esq.,  district  attorney,  (a 
copy  of  which  report  he  inclosed  in  a  communication  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,)  of  my  action  in  regard  to  the  attack  made  by  a  party  of 
Cherokees  on  Deputy  Marshals  J.  G.  Owens  and  Jk  G.  Peavy,  and  their 
posse  comitatus.  at  Going  Snake  district  court-house,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  return  of  Deputy  Marshal  C.  F.  Robinson's  party,  whom  I  had 
dispatched  more  as  a  rescuing  party  than  anything  else,  baring  been 
compelled  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  attempt  of  the  murderers  to  murder 
the  wounded  men,  some  of  whom,  for  safety,  had  to  be  removed  thirty 
miles  within  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

In  the  reply  to  the  demand  on  the  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Lewis 
Downing,  for  the  surrender  of  the  parties  implicated,  he  replied  that 
he  did  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  United  States  marshals  to 
make  such  a  demand.  It  was  made  with  the  view  of  i)re venting  further 
bloodshed. 

Since  then  I  hjive  dispatched  Deputy  Marshal  J.  G.  Peavy  and  F.  M. 
Shannon,  with  a  small  posse  comitutus^  to  Going  Snake  district  to  pro- 
tect, as  far  as  possible,  the  Cherokees  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the 
United  States  laws  upheld  in  the  Cherokee  ligation.  They  have  instruc- 
tions also  to  arrest,  if  possible  without  bloodshed,  the  parties  implicated 
in  the  late  outrage. 

Deputy  Marshal  W.  H.  Johnson  reports  to  me  that,  about  seven  days 
after  the  affair,  three  Indians,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  painted^  went 
into  Webber's  Falls,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  looking,  as  they  said,  for 
deputy  marshals,  threatening  to  shoot  them  at  sight.  He  also  states 
that  they  purchased  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  powder  and  lead,  to  be 
used  in  murdering  deputy  marshals. 

This  disposition  of  resistance  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
is  very  common  among  the  full-blood  Cherokees,  and  I  might  say,  with- 
out exaggeration,  is  shared  by  all,  rendering  it  very  unsafe  for  a  United 
States  otiicer  to  travel  through  their  country  unless  accompanied  by  a 
strong  posse  comitatus. 

I  inclose  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  late  outrage,  taken  from  the 
New  Era  of  this  city. 

I  will  take  no  further  steps  in  this  matter,  but  will  wait  instructions 
from  the  Department. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LOGAN  H.  BOOTS, 

United  States  Marshal^ 
By  J.  W.  DONNELLY, 

Deputy  in  CJuirge  of  Office. 

Hon.  George  H.  Williams, 

Unitid  States  Attorney  General^  Washington,  D.  C. 


Depart^ient  of  Justice, 

Washington,  April  30, 1872. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge,  through  your  reference,  the 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  Senate  resolution  of  the  23d  instant,  asking  for  cer- 
tain information  in  regard  to  the  acts  of  the  United  States  marshals 
and  their  deputies  in  that  portion  of  the  western  district  of  Arkansiis 
now  comprising  the  Indian  country,  and  also  for  all  information  In  the 
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possession  of  the  Departments  relating  to  the  late  outrages  at  Whitmore, 
Barron  Pork,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

I  iDclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  this  Department  from  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  and  a  copy 
of  one  to  him  from  Deputy  Marshal  Donnelly,  in  relation  to  the  alleged 
outrages  referred  to.  These  letters  contain  all  the  information  I  am 
able  to  furnish  touchlhg  this  matter. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  II.  BRISTOW, 
Solicitor  General  and  Acting  Attorney  Genrral. 
lion.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  tJie  Interior. 


Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  April  18, 1.S72. 

Sir  :  I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  a  very  aggravated  resist- 
ance of  United  States  authority,  in  which  Deputy  Marshal  Jacob  Owens 
and  seven  of  his  posse  were  murdered,  and  several  others  severely 
wounded,  and  request  that  you  ask  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  make  a  demand  of  the  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  assassination. 

Some  time  ago  one  Proctor  went  to  the  house  of  one  Chestersun,  a 
white  man,  and  brutally  murdered  his  wife,  who  was  an  Indian  woman, 
and  also  shot  him  in  the  head,  making  a  very  dangerous  wound;  and 
feeling  that  the  murderer  of  his  wife  would  be  cleared  in  the  Cherokee 
court,  applied  to  James  O.  Churchill,  esq.,  United  States  commissioner, 
for  a  writ.  The  commissioner  issued  a  capiat,  and  placed  the  same  in 
the  hands  of  Jacob  Owens  and  Joseph  Peavy,  United  States  deputy 
marshals,  and  requested  them  to  repair  to  the  place  where  the  trial  was 
progressing,  and  if  the  prisoner.  Proctor,  was  cleared,  to  then  arrest 
him  for  the  assault  with  intent  to  kill  the  said  Chesterson,  he  being  a 
white  man  and  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  over  the  same. 

The  marshals  with  their  |>o««6Tepaired  to  the  place  of  holding  court, 
(in  the  Going  Snake  district,)  they  having  previously  summoned  several 
l)ersons  (Indians)  to  be  present  to  aid  in  the  arrest,  ns  it  was  generally 
understood  that  said  Proctor  would  not  surrender  v.  ithout  resistance. 

On  approaching  the  courthouse  the  marshals  ob.  orved  several  men 
go  around  the  house  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Deputy  Peavy  then 
observed  that  they  (the  posse)  had  better  ride  to  the  rear  of  the  house, 
as  he  believed  there  would  be  a  difficulty.  Deputy  Owens  then  stated 
that  he  thought  there  would  be  no  resistance,  and  they  all  rode  up  in 
front  of  the  house,  hitched  their  horses,  and  started  to  the  house.  Dep- 
uty Marshal  Owens  instructed  his  men  to  be  quiet  and  peaceable,  when 
several  men  came  to  the  door  and  fired  on  the  marshals ;  the  fight  then 
became  general.  The  guards,  jury,  lawyers  for  defense,  and  prisoner 
participated  in  the  fight.  The  marshals'  force  being  few  in  number  and 
outside  of  the  house  were  badly  cut  up,  and  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  field,  leaving  seven  dead,  and  one  or  two  mortally  wounded.  The 
marshal,  Jacob  Owens,  has  since  died  of  the  effects  of  his  wounds. 
I  inclose  a  letter  from  Deputy  Marshal  James  W.  Donnelly,  the  clerk 
for  marshal  of  this  district,  and  also  a  report  of  the  difficulty  in  the  va- 
rious newspapers  of  this  city. 

I  have  just  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  I.  A.  Scales,  an  attorney  em- 
ployed in  the  prosecution  of  Proctor  in  the  Cherokee  courts,  who  gives 
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substantially  the  following  account  of  Cherokee  justice  as  meted  out 
by  their  courts.  The  presiding  judge,  Tim  Walker,  being  a  relation  t4» 
the  party,  wa^  disqualified  from  acting  as  judge,  and  the  chief  appointe<l 
Thomas  Woolf  to  act  as  special  judge.  The  defendant,  or  some  one  of 
his  friends,  approached  Judge  Woolf,  and  requested  that  he  place  twelve 
names  on  the  list  of  jurors,  (it  being  tlie  duty  of  the  judge  to  place 
twenty-four  names  on  the  list,  and  the  defendant  then  selects  twelve 
men  to  try  him ;)  he  refused  to  do  so  on  three  separate  occasions,  and 
then  resigned.  The  chief  then  appointed  Blackhaw  Sixkiller  to  act 
as  judge,  and  he  permitted  part  of  the  names  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
jurors,  and  they  went  into  the  trial.  The  trial  progressed  four  days, 
and  the  judge  was  suspended  on  account  of  charges  preferred  against 
him,  but  was  afterward  restored  by  the  chief  to  act,  and  moved  the 
place  of  holding  court  to  the  school-house,  where  the  difiBculty  w*- 
curred,  it  being  a  better  place  to  resist  United  Stiites  marshals.  TW 
judge  dismissed  the  posse  of  the  sheriff,  and  turned  the  prisoner  over 
to  a  guard  of  his  friends.  The  whole  thing  developed  the  fact  that  a 
deliberate  plan  was  formed  by  Cherokee  authorities  to  clear  Proctor  of 
the  crime  of  murder,  and  to  resist  the  United  States  marshals  and  their 
posse.  The  parties  who  resisted  on  this  occasion  are  a  part  of  the 
same  who  resisted  the  marshals  a  year  ago  last  October,  and  also  who 
murdered  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  Bentz,  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

There  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  plan  among  that  class  to  stand  by  each 
other,  to  do  whatever  is  in  their  power  to  clear  each  other  of  crime,  and 
to  rescue  a  prisoner  when  arrested  by  the  marshal,  as  they  have  on  former 
occasions,  and  to  murder  the  officers  whenever  they  attempt  to  execute 
the  process  of  the  court. 

Deputy  Marshal  Owens  was  one  of  the  best  oflicers  on  the  force ;  a 
quiet,  peaceable  gentleman,  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  honor 
able  high-toned  gentleman,  and  the  Department  has  lost  one  of  her  best 
officers  in  his  death.  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  may  take  such  steps  as 
you  think  proper  to  have  the  perpetrators  brought  to  justice.  Unless 
the  Cherokee  authorities  aid  the  United  States,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  or  not,  with  the  limited  force  in  our  hands,  we  can  make  the 
arrests.  On  hearing  of  the  resistance^  to  the  marshals,  Mr.  James  W. 
Donnelly,  in  the  absence  of  the  marshal,  very  promptly  dispatched  a 
force  to  the  scene  of  the  difficulty,  who  buried  the  dead  and  bix)nght 
away  the  wounded. 

They  report  on  their  return  that  the  judge  held  court  the  day  after, 
cleared  Proctor,  and  that  Proctor  had  fallen  back  to  Rabbit  Trap,  in 
the  mountains,  and  that  he  had  fifty  men  under  his  command  and  was 
fortified.  The  marshal  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  Proctor,  so  he 
sent  h\s  posse  back  to  this  place,  and  he  and  Dr.  Pierce,  the  surgeon, 
went  to  Tahlequah  to  make  a  demand  on  the  chief  for  Proctor  and  those 
engaged  with  him  in  the  murder  of  Owens  and  his  posse.  We  have  had 
great  difficulty  to  contend  with  in  that  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Four  persons  were  convicted  at  the  May  and  November  terms  of  1871 
for  resisting  the  marshaPs  forces  in  this  same  neighborhood,  in  which 
Deputy  Marshal  Bentz  was  murdered,  and  also  near  the  place  where 
Owens  and  his  posse  were  murdered. 

The  Cherokee  authorities  do  nothing  to  aid  us  in  making  arrests ;  in 
fact  they  throw  all  the  obstacles  possible  in  the  way  of  the  United  States 
authority;  and  to  be  tried  in  Indian  courts,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the 
trial  of  Proctor,  is  the  merest  farce.  No  one  is  ever  convicted  for  high 
offenses,  and  they  have  no  law  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill. 

Since  the  trial  the  Cherokee  authorities  have  indicted  several  Chen^ 
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kees  for  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  take  a  prisoner  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  court,  and  if  they  are  found  guilty  the  punishment  is  death.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  posse  summoned  by  the  marshal  to  assist  in  making 
tlie  arrest,  and  were  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  instructions,  and 
were  assaulted  by  Proctor  and  his  party,  and  only  acted  in  self-defense. 
I  have  no  doubt  if  Judge  Blackhaw  Sixkiller  acts  as  judge,  and  they 
have  Proctor  and  his  forces  armed,  they  can  convict  them.  In  fact 
they  threatened  to  take  the  life  of  any  one  who  furnished  information  or 
aided  the  marshal's  force  in  making  arrests. 

Please  send  such  instructions  as  you  think  proper,  so  that  those  en- 
gaged in  violation  of  law  may  be  brought  to  justice. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  HUCKLEBERRY, 
United  States  District  Attorney  of  tlw  Western  District,  ArJcansm. 
Hon.  George  H.  Willia^is, 

Attorney  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Office  United  States  Marshal, 
Western  District  Arkansas, 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  April  20, 1872. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  the  11th  of  April  information  was  filed  before  James 
O.  Churchill,  esq..  United  States  commissioner,  by  Om.  Chesterson,  a 
white  man,  that  Ezekiel  Proctor,  a  Cherokee  Indian,  committed  an 
assault  with  intelnt  to  kill  upon  him,  at  the  same  time  murdering  his 
(Chesterson's)  wife,  a  Cherokee  woman. 

Colonel  Churchill  issued  a  writ  for  Proctor  upon  the  charge  of  assault 
with  intent  to  kill,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  J.  G.  Peavy  and 
J.  G.  Owens,  deputy  United  States  marshals,  for  service,  with  instruc-  ' 
tions  to  proceed  to  Going  Snake  district  court-house,  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  where  Proctor  was  being  tried  for  the  murder  of  Chesterson's 
wife,  and  in  the  event  of  Proctorjs  being  acquitted,  to  arrest  him  at  once, 
and  bring  him  to  Fort  Smith  for  examination.  Deputy  Marshal  Bentz 
having  been  killed  but  a  short  time  before,  while  engaged  on  a  similar 
service,  the  deputies  summoned  a  strong  posse  comitatus,  and  were  joined 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  several  Indians,  who  were  desirous  of  seeing 
the  offender  brought  to  justice. 

On  Monday,  the  15th,  Peavy  and  Owens,  accompanied  by  i\ke\v posse, 
arrived  at  the  court-house,  and,  dismounting,  hitched  their  horses  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  building.  They  then  advanced.  Deputy  Owens  cau- 
tioning his  companions  to  be  careful  and  make  no  hostile  demonstra- 
tions. Upon  arriving  within  a  few  feet  of  the  building  the  deputies 
perceived  that  it  was  filled  with  armed  men,  and  that  they  were  prepar- 
ing to  make  an  attack  upon  them. 

Deputy  Peavy  called  to  them,  stating  that  he  was  a  United  States 
officer,  and  that  he  did  not  desire  any  trouble.  At  this  moment  a  guu 
was  discharged  from  the  building,  and  in  an  instant  the  firing  became 
general.  In  the  space  of  three  minutes  seven  of  the  marshal's  party 
were  killed,  three  severely  wounded,  and  Deputy  Owens  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  has  since  died.  jOf  the  attacking  party  three  were  killed  and 
seven  wounded,  making  altogether  eleven  killed  and  ten  wounded. 

Deputy  Peavy,  assisted  by  Joseph  Vannoy,one  of  his  jpowe,  succeeded 
in  taking  Deputy  Owens  to  a  house  within  a  half  mile  of  the  court-house, 
and  at  once  dispatched  to  me  a  messenger  for  re-enforcements  to  protect 
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Owens,  and,  if  possible,  to  arrest  tlie  murderers,  as  it  was  reported  that 
the  Indians  intended  killing  Owens. 

I  immediately  raised,  mounted,  armed,  and  equipped  a  force  of  twent>- 
one  men,wbom  I  placed  under  the  command  of  O.  F.  Robinson,  aoddl:^- 
patched  him  at  once  to  Mrs.  Whitmire's,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  at 
whose  house  Owens  was  then  lying.  I  also  sent  by  him  a  formal  demand 
on  the  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  the  surrender  of  the  mur- 
derers. 

Upon  arriving  at  Mrs.  Whitmire's  Mr.  Robinson  ascertained  that  the 
Indians,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  had  taken  their  wounded  and  retreated 
to  the  mountains,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  he  did  not  feel  justified 
in  following  them  with  the  handful  of  men  under  his  command. 

After  caring  for  the  wounded  and  sending  the  body  of  Deputy  Owens, 
(who  had  died  before  he  arrived,)  to  Cincinnati,  Arkansas,  Mr.  Bob- 
inson  sent  his  detachment  back  to  this  place  in  charge  of  Deputy  Joe 
Tinker,  while  he,  (Mr.  Robinson,)  accompanied  by  C.  W.  Pierce,  pro- 
ceeded to  Tahlequah  to  present  to  the  chief  the  demand  for  the  sar- 
render  of  the  parties. 

After  carefully  weighing  all  the  testimony  at  my  command,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  cowardly  attack  upon  United  State^s 
officers,  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  their  duties,  was  premeditated  and 
carefully  planned. 

The  woman  killed  by  Proctor  was  a  sister  to  a  large  and  influential 
family  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  by  the  name  of  Beck.  The  Becks  were 
of  course  desirous  of  having  Proctor  punished,  and  for  this  reason 
joined  the  marshal's  posse  to  assist  in  making  his  arrest  if  he  was  ac- 
quitted in  their  courts.  The  judge  of  the  Cherokee  court  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Proctors,  and  would  not  permit  any  of  the  friends  of  the 
Becks  to  come  to  the  court-house  armed,  although  all  of  Proctor's  friends 
were  armed.      /^ 

On  Monday  morning,  instead  of  holding  his  court  at  the  court-house, 
which  was  quite  an  open  building,  he  removed  it  to  the  school-house,  in 
which  there  were  but  few  windows,  and  from  which  they  could  fire  on 
any  person  without  with  impunity.  He  also  removed  the  sherift's  pos»e 
and  permitted  Proctor  to  be  guarded  by  his  own  relatives.  Proctor  him- 
self being  armed.  He  also  permitted  Proctor  to  place  on  the  jury  men 
whom  he  (Proctor)  selected.  The  judge  was  armed,  as  was  also  the  jury 
and  every  man  in  the  building.  And  the  day  after  the  fight  he  held 
court  and  acquitted  Proctor  of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Chesterson. 

These  Proctors  and  their  friends,  among  whom  is  this  judge,  belong  to 
an  association  in  which  the  members  are  sworn  to  kill  every  Indian  or 
citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  who  gives  testimony  or  information  in 
United  States  courts  against  another  Indian  or  citizen  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation. 

This  association  is  not  confined  to  this  locality,  but  has  its  ramifica- 
tions all  over  the  Cherokee  Nation.  I  am  informed  that  this  association 
was  organized  before  the  late  war  by  one  John  Jones,  United  States' 
Indian  agent,  and  I  believe  Indian  agent  for  the  Cherokees  now,  and 
the  members  were  known  as  the  ^'  Pin  Indians." 

This  information  was  given  to  me  by  a  gentleman  wiio  has  become  a 
citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  I  am  compelled  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  well-laid  plan  of  resistance  to  the  United  States  laws. 
How  well  it  was  executed  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 

Owing  to  the  limited  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  marshal,  these  par 
ties  will  not  be  brought  to  justice  unless  an  organized  force  is  sent  iuto 
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the  Cherokee  Nation.  I  have  uo  expectation  of  auy  assistance  being 
rendered  by  the  chief,  as  it  is  hinted  that  he  is  in  part  responsible  for 
this  massacre  of  United  States  oflScers.  I  am  informed  on  reliable 
authority  that  he  has  used  Ijis  influence  to  procure  the  acquittal  of 
Proctor ;  and  that  he  knew  for  several  days,  if  the  United  States  offi- 
cers attempted  his  arrest,  there  would  be  a  fierce  resistance  and  many 
lives  lost.  Knowing  this,  he  did  not  inform  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Owens  was  one  of  our  best  and  most  careful  deputies;  lie  was 
esteemed  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  liim,  and  his  death  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  Department.  This  affair  becomes'  more  lamentable 
from  the  fact  that  all  of  the  white  men  killed  had  families  dependent  on 
them  for  support,  who  are  thus  thrown  upon  the  cold  charities  of  the 
world.  These  outlaws  should  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the 
desolation  they  have  caused. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  company  of  cavalry  be  ordered  from  Fort  Sill, 
if  they  can  be  spared,  to  co-operate  with  the  civil  authorities  in  effect- 
ing their  capture;  without  them  no  good  can  be  done,  and  it  will  be 
absolutely  unsafe  for  any  white  man  to  travel  through  that  country. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  Deputy  Peavy,  after  the  fight,  was  compelled 
to  remove  one  of  our  wounded  Indian  friends  to  Cincinnati,  Arkansas, 
to  prevent  the  Proctor  party  from  killing  him.  He  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed to  that  place  by  Proctors  friends,  who  would  undoubtedly  have 
carried  their  threats  into  effect  had  It  not  been  ibr  the  opportune  arrival 
of  Deputy  Marshal  George  F.  Deane,  accompanied  by  three  posse  com». 
who  put  the  outlaws  to  flight. 

I  would  also  state  that  the  party  sent  out  under  Mr.  Eobinson  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  very  law-abiding  manner,  committing  no  acts  of 
retaliation  in  the  Indian  country. 

In  the  absence  of  Colonel  Koots,  I  feel  compelled  to  submit  this  state- 
ment to  you,  in  order  that  you  might  take  such  steps  in  the  matter  as 
will  bring  It  properly  before  the  Department  at  Washington. 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

J.  W.  DONNELLY, 
Deputy  United  States  Marshal^  in  charge  of  Office. 
H(Mi.  James  H.  Huoklebebby, 

United  Stales  District  Attorney^ 

Western  District  Arkansas^  Fort  Smithy  Arkanm^. 


[Telegram.] 

Westebn  Pnion  Teleqbapu  Company, 

Muskogecy  Indian  Territory,  April  27, 1872. 
F.  A.  Walkeb,  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs^  Washingionj  D.  C.: 

Have  visited  Tahlequah,  and  all  is  quiet.  The  tragedy  originated 
from  imprudent  interference  by  Federal  authority  with  Cherokees'  laws 
while  being  duly  executed  under  treaty  rights.  No  apprehension  of 
farther  violence.  The  Cherokee  authorities  have  done  and  will  do  all 
that  jnstice  can  require. '  Report  by  mail. 

ENOCH  HOAG, 
Siiperintendent  Indian  Affairs. 
8.  Ex.  7C 
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Washington,  D.  0.,  April  20, 1872. 
Sir:  We  inclose  yon  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  executive  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  in  regard  to  the  late  deplorable  difficulty  at  the  court- 
house in  Going  Snake  district.  By  tlie  official  re[»ort  of  the  sheriff  of 
the  court  it  api)ears  that  Deputy  Marshal  Peavy\s  party  approached  the 
courthouse,  while  the  court  was  in  session,  as  an  armed  body.  They 
exhibited  no  process,  and  did  not  attempt  to  serve  any,  or  to  declare 
who  or  what  they  were,  but  con)menced  proceedings  by  tiring  on  p€H>p1e 
in  the  courthouse,  most  of  whom  were  unarmed.  There  was  an  armed 
guard  with  the  prisoner,  but  these  did  not  return  the  fire  until  their 
assailants  had  shot  the  prisoner  in  their  charge  an<l  killed  his  counsel, 
Mr.  Moses  Alberty,  who  waii  sitting  quietly  and  unarmed  at  the  table 
examining  the  evidence. 

We  have  since  learned  from  a  trustworthy  source  that  demand  has 
been  made  by  the  United  States  marshal  at  Fort  Smith  of  the  anthori> 
ties  of  the  nation  for  the  judge,  sheriff,  and  jurors  of  the  court.  As  this 
shows  a  determination  to  make  further  mischief  and  to  trample  on  Cher- 
okee rights,  we  respecitfuUy  request  you  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
best  adapted  to  stay  such  proceedings  and  prevent  the  lurther  spread 
of  these  difficulties. 

We  are,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servants, 

WILL.  P.  ROSS, 
W.  P.  ADAIli, 
C.  N.  VANN, 

Cherokee  J)elegati{m. 
Hon.  B.  R.  CowEN, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


Executive  Department  Cherokee  Nation, 

Tahlequah^  April  17, 1872. 
Gentlemen:  It  has  become  my  duty  to  present  for  your  immediate 
and  earnest  attention,  as  representatives  of  this  nation,  before  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  a  question  of  great  practical 
importance,  in  which  our  rights  as  a  natiou  and  the  quiet  of  the 
country  are  involved.  I  refer  to  the  right  of  arrest  claimed  by  the 
marshal  of  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  over  the  citizens  by  birth 
of  this  nation,  where  such  citizens  are  held  to  answer  a  criminal 
charge  instituted  in  pursuance  of  our  law,  and  are  being  tried  by  the 
Cherokee  courts  for  an  offense.  Or,  putting  the  question  more 
precisely^  whether  the  right,  authority,  and  privilege  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  to  regulate  its  own  internal  ajBairs  in  criminal  cases,  where  ita 
native  citizens  only  are  concerned,  recognized,  confirmed,  and  guaran- 
teed as  such  right  is  by  all  the  treaties  between  this  nation  and  the 
United  States  Government,  may  be  rightly  abridged,  restrainetl,  and 
for  the  time  denied,  in  the  very  act  of  its  existence  by  the  service  «>f  a 
writ  ot  arrest  upon  the  prisoner  emanating  from  the  judicial  authorities 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  exact  statement  of  the  p<iint  of 
difference  involved,  as,  also,  tie  proper  remedy  to  be  sought  in  con- 
nection therewith,  I  leave  to  your  intelligence  and  discretion,  and  will 
now  proceed  to  briefly  state,  io/ your  information,  certain  tacts  officially 
reported  to  this  department  yesterday,  by  thesheiiffof  Going  Snake 
district,  which,  while  the}*^  indicate  the  fact  and  nature  of  the  coulliot 
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of  anthority  referred  to,  make  all  proper  efforts  to  settle  the  question 
uijmediately  and  imperatively  necessary. 

On  Monday,  the  15th  instant,  the  circuit  court  of  Going  Snake  dis- 
trict was  called  and  held  at  the  usual  place  to  try  Ezekiel  Proctor,  a 
native  Cherokee,  for  the  murder,  as  charged,  of  Polly  Chesterson,  also  a 
native  Cherokee.  After  the  court  had  been  convened  in  the  morning, 
and  while  it  was  still  in  session,  a  company  of  armed  wliite  men,  (about 
nine,)  guided  or  led  by  a  Cherokee  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
prosecution,  rode  4ip  and  dismounted  in  silence.  The  party  then  in- 
stantly formed  in  column  and  marched  rapidly  to  the  court-house  door, 
quickening  their  pace  as  they  went,  and  cocking  their  guns  and  other 
weapons.  No  one  had  yet  given  the  least  explanation  of  their  action 
or  intimation  of  their  object.  As  they  formed  in  column  and  marched 
as  stated,  they  were  re-enforced  by  several  men,  Cherokee  citizens,  who 
had  previously  arrived  on  the  grounds.  These  last,  like  the  one  who 
led,  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  prisoner.  The 
one  in  advance,  or  one  of  those  in  advance,  meeting  the  .sheriflf  at  the 
door,  said  to  him,  with  gun  cocked  and  presented,  to  "Clear  the  way,'^ 
and  immediately  one  of  the  party  fired  into  the  bouse  at  some  one,  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  prisoner,  as  he  (the  prisoner)  was  wounded  first.  So  far 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  party  unmistakably  pointed  to,  and  could  only 
be  construed  as,  an  unauthorized  and  lawless  assault,  with  mitlicious 
intent,  upon  the  life  and  person  of  the  prisoner,  and  perhaps  others. 
No  authority  to  arrest  having  been  produced  or  claimed,  nor  was  even 
60  much  as  an  intimation  to  arrest  declared,  nor  anything  said  except 
by  persons  known  to  be  irresponsible  and  vested  with  no  official  author- 
ity whatever ;  what  was  said  being  expressive  of  contempt  of  and  de- 
fiance of  the  court  authorities  present,  and  indicative  of  a  desperate 
and  lawless  purpose. 

The  shot  which  wounded  the  prisoner  was,  with  scarcely  a  moment's 
interval,  followed  by  another,  which  killed  Judge  Moses  Alberty,  one 
of  the  attorneys  for  defense,  who  had  been  sitting  prior  to  the  attack  at 
the  clerk^s  table,  reading  the  testimony  in  the  case.  The  faot  that  h% 
died  in  his  seat,  no  chance  being  given  him  to  move  from  his  exposed 
situation,  just  before  the  doorway,  shows  that  he  must  have  been  killed 
by  the  first  or  second  discharge,  there  being  hardly  any  interval  between 
them. 

The  awful  nature  and  deadly  purpose  of  the  assault  being  thus  made 
apparent,  resistance  from  the  lawful  protectors  of  the  court,  the  prison- 
ei-'s  guard,  immediately  followed,  and  a  scene  of  slaughter  took  place 
sickening  to  relate.  Ten  men  were  killed  dead  on  the  ground,  most  of 
whom  were  Cherokces,  and  a  number  wounded,  some,  it  is  feared,  mor- 
tally. Deputy  Marshal  Owens  was  among  the  latter.  He  died  the  sec- 
ond night  following.  His  honor  Judge  B.  H.  Sixkiller  was  severely 
wounded,  as  also  were  two  of  the  select  jurymen,  one  of  the  latter 
severely.  The  assailants,  after  fighting  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  fled,  and 
the  court,  thus  violently  interrupted,  adjourned  for  the  day  to  make  • 
provisions  for  the  dead  and  the  wounded. 

It  is  said,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  one  or  more  of  the  parties  besides 
Owens  were  deputy  marshals,  holdiug  a  warrant  of  arrest  against  the 
then  prisoner  from  the  United  States  judicial  authorities  at  Fort  Smith, 
and  that  those  who  accompanied  them,  or  a  part  of  them,  were  the 
marshal's  posse.  If  so,  there  was  nothing  in  their  proceeding  on  the 
occasion  which  gave  to  those  concerned,  to  wit,  the  court,  the  prisoner, 
find  the  guard,  the  least  intimation  of  those  facts,  without  mentioning 
the  more  material  one,  of  their  authority  in  the  present  instance,  and 
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any  lawful  object  to  be  sabserved  by  such  violence.  One  of  tbe  depaty 
marshals,  I  am  reliably  informed,  has  asserted  since  that  he  knew  no 
one  present.  It  is  just  to  suppose  that  he  and  his  accompanying  pane, 
if  any,  wece  equally  unknown  to  these  whom  their  eonduet  most  vitally 
ooBeerne^5  and  who  with  no  justice  can  be  held  responsible  for  sach 
ignoranc^.  And  if  they  did  not  know  the  persons  of  the  deputy  mar- 
shals, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  could  hardly  know  tlie 
capacity  in  which  the  said  deputies  were  acting,  or  the  nature  of  their 
tme  business,  if  it  was  not  what  it  seemed  to  be,  without  being  enlight- 
ened. But,  though  the  course  of  the  deputy  marshals  in  this  instance 
is  indefensible  in  any  light,  even  granting  that  they  had  a  warrant  for 
the  prisoner,  and  might  lawfully  serve  it  at  the  time  aud  place  of  the 
tragedy,  the  important  fact  remains  that  the  right  to  do  so  is  undeter- 
mined and  disputed,  as  plainly  conflicting  with  our  treaty  pledges,  ei 
elusive  right  to  the  unhindered  administration  of  justice  among  oar 
selves  as  a  nation,  and  that  while  the  question  remains  unsettled  it  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  great  difficulty,  and  fraught  with  imminent  danger  to 
tbe  peace  of  the  country. 

I  earnestly  solicit  you  to  do  what  lies  in  your  power  to  bring  the  ques 
tion  at  issue  before  the  proper  Department  of  the  Greneral  Government 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  such  form  as  will  appear  to  you  best  adapted  to 
settle  it  permanently.  I  am  assured  that,  though  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  officers,  in  the  afiair  as  described  to  you,  was  wholly  un- 
warranted upon  any  ground,  the  calamity  would  not  have  occurred 
had  they  had  a  proper  conception  of  their  duty  and  authority  in  the 
premises. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  DOWKJKG, 
Principal  Chief  j  Cherokee  Hation. 

J.  B.  WOIF, 

K088,  Adair,  and  Van^, 

DeUgatea,  Cherokee  VaUom. 
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2(1  Session.      ]  I  No.  70,  pt.  2. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THB 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

COMMUNICATING, 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  April  23,  1872,  infonnor 
tion  relative  to  the  recent  affray  at  the  courthouse  in  Going  SnakCj 
Indian  Territory, 


May  17, 1872. — Read,  ordereil  to  lie  ou  tlio  table,  and  be  printed. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Senate  a  communication  of  this  date  from 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  papers  therein  described, 
containing  information  called  for  in  Senate  resolution  of  the  23d  ulti- 
mo, which  was  answered  iu  part  ou  the  8th  iustaut. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  May  17, 1872. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  (7.,  May  17,  1872. 
Sir:  Referring  to  letter  of  tlie  8th  instant,  submitting  copies  of  cer- 
tain papers  iu  relation  to  the  late  outrage  at  Whitmore,  Barren  Fork, 
Cherokee  Nation,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Senate  in  answer  to  the 
resolution  of  that  body  dated  the  23d  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  for- 
ward herewith  the  following  papers,  received  at  this  Department  iu 
letter  of  the  Commij^^ioncr  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  16th  iustant,  being 
copies  of  all  *' papers  onfile  since  A.  D.  1805  relating  to  the  acts  of  the 
United  States  maxshals  and  deputy  marshals  in  that  portion  of  the 
western  district  of*Ar.kansas  now  comprising  the  Indian  country," 
called  for  iu  said  resolution,  viz: 

1.  Statement  of  P.  P.  Pitchlynn  and  others,  of  grievances  of  people 
by  being  arbitrarily  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  deputy  marshals,  &c., 
May  14,  1866. 

2.  Copy  of  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  arrest  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  by  deputy 
marshals.  May  26, 1866. 

3.  Copy  of  demand  made  ou  Luther  C.  White,  United  States  deputy 
marshal,  for  the  release  of  K.  H.  Love,  inclosing  reply  thereto,  August 
12, 1868.  . 

4.  Letter  of  George  C.  Harris,  addressed  to  H.  Colbert,  relative  to 
the  release  of  Robert  H.  Love,  August  27,  1868. 

5.  Petition  presented   by  Messrs.  Colbert  and  Carter  for  executive 
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clemeucy  to  one  Robert  H.  Love,  in  the  custody  of  deputy  marshals, 
western  district  of  Arkansas,  March  31, 1869, 

6.  Statement  of  J.  H.  Huckleberry,  United  States  attorney,  western 
district  of^A^kansas,  July  22, 1870,  regarding  the  interference  of  Chero- 
kee agents  with  deputy  marshals  in  discharge  of  their  duty. 

7.  Letter  of  Captain  John  H.  Craig,  United  States  Indian  agent,  in 
relation  to  the  murder  of  a  Cherokee  by  a  Delaware  Indian,  and  inter- 
fering of  Deputy  Marshal  Van  Buren,  August  22,  1870. 

8.  Letter  of  Captain  John  N.  Craig,  United  States  Indian  agent,  in- 
closing request  of  deputy  marshal  for  co-operation  in  securing  arrest  of 
Langford  Moseley,  charged  with  murder  of  a  soldier  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Gibson. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  E.  COWEN, 
Acting  Secretary. 
The  President. 


Washington  City,  May  14, 1866. 
Sir:  From  letters  just  received  from  respectable  and  reliable  citizens 
of  our  nation,  at  home,  we  learn  that  our  people  are  being  greatly  an 
noyed  and  harassed  by  the  deputy  marshals  of  Western  Arkansas,  going 
about  our  country  with  an  armed  force  and  arresting  numbers  of  our 
citizens  for  offenses  alleged  to  have  been  committed  during  the  late  un- 
happy civil  war  and  since,  the  persons  so  arrested  being  taken  to  Fort 
Smith,  where  they  frequently  suffer  a  long  and  miserable  imprisonment 
until  court  meets,  and  where  they  but  too  often  fail  to  obtain  an  impar- 
tial trial,  in  consequence  of  a  more  or  less  lawless  condition  of  affairs 
and  the  low  estimate  put  upon  the  rights  and  life  of  the  poor  uupra 
tected  lijdian.  Such  a  course  is  much  to  be  deprecated,  as  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  alienation  and  bitterness  of  feeling,  especially  as  many 
of  the  arrests  are  without  any  just  cause,  the  main  inducement  with 
the  assistant  marshals  being  to  make  fees  thereby ;  and  by  the  costs  of 
unnecessary  trials  the  United  States  are  fleeced  and  subjected  to  much 
unnecessary  expense. 

Our  people  are  looking  forward  with  an  anxious  hope  to  our  consum- 
mating a  treaty  which  will  contain  an  amnesty  for  past  offenses,  so  that 
they  will  be  relieved  from  the  humiliating  and  aggravating  annoyance 
complained  of.  As  the  treaty  which  we  have  recently  signed  contained 
such  a  provision,  and  may  be  expected  to  be  soon  ratified,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  appealing  to  yourself  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, whom  we  regard  as  our  friends,  to  interpose  with  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  to  have  instructions  issued  to  the  district 
attorney  and  marshals  for  Western  Arkansas,  to  suspend  such  proceed- 
ings while  our  treaty  is  pending  in  the  Senate. 
With  great  respect, 

P.  P.  PITCHLYNl^, 

.  Principal  Chief  Choetam, 
ALFRED  WADE. 
WIN^CHESTEB  COLBERT, 
Govenwr  Chickasaics. 
his 
^  EDMAND  +  PICKETS. 

mark. 
ROBT  n.  LOVE. 
Hon.  D.  N.  CooLEY, 

(Jommissioner  of  Indian  Affain, 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C,  May  26, 1866. 
Sir  :  For  your  information  I  inclose  copy  of  a  communication  from 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  of  the  25th  instant,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  arrests  of  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indian 
tribes  by  deputy  marshals  of  the  Western  District  of  Arkansas. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN, 

Secretary. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Attorney  General's  Office, 

Washington^  D.  C,  May  25,  1866. 
Sir:  Your  letter  of  19th  instant  was  received.  You  request  me  to 
issue  instructions  to  the  deputy  marshals  for  the  western  district 
of  Arkansas  to  discontinue  the  arrests  of  members  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Indian  tribes,  for  oflFenses  committed  during  the  re- 
bellion, until  the  action  of  the  Senate  is  ascertained  in  respect  to  the 
pending  treaty  with  those  tribes.  You  did  not  state  whether  the  arrests 
referred  to  were  or  are  made  under  legal  process.  If  they  were,  the 
marshals  cannot  be  controlled  by  direction  of  this  office.  If  they  were 
not,  they  were  simple  trespasses. 

1  have,  however,  instructed  the  United  States  attorney  for  that  dis- 
trict to  discontinue  prosecutions  against  said  Indians  until  the  Senate 
shall  have  acted  on  the  treaty. 

The  legal  action  of  the  marshals  can  only  be  controlled  through  the 
district  attonieys  in  the  manner  stated. 
Very  respectfully, 

JAS.  SPEED, 

Attorney  General. 
Hon.  James  Harlan, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Executive  Office, 
TlshemingOj  Chickasaw  Nation^  August  12, 1868. 

Sir  :  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  demand  made  on  Luther  C.  White, 
United  States  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  for  the  re- 
lease of  Kobert  H.  Love,  a  Chickasaw.  You  will  perceive  from  the 
heading  that  the  document  was  intended  to  be  addressed  to  the  super- 
intendent, or,  more  properly,  to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  Aflliiirs,  at 
Van  Buren.  At  the  time  the  demand  was  made  for  the  surrender  of  R. 
H.  Love  to  the  officer  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  authorized  to  receive 
him,  I  was  uncertain  of  the  name  of  the  commissioner  who  ordered  Mr. 
Love  to  jail,  to  await  his  trial  at  the  November  term  of  the  United 
States  district  court  at  Van  Buren.  This  was  owing  entirely  to  a  report 
received  at  this  office  that  a  change  had  been  made  in  the  commission- 
er's office ;  hence  the  cause  of  the  blank  in  the  address,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  filled  by  the  officer  conveying  the  requisition.  By  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Love's  attorneys,  the  document  was  addreSsed  to  the 
marshal  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  examination  of  the  document  you  will  find  the  refusal  of  the 
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marshal  to  surrender  Mr.  Love  tx)  the  officer  authorized  to  receive  him, 
without  assifjuiug  any  argument  whatever  for  keeping  Mr.  Lo?e  a 
prisoner  in  the  county  jail  at  Van  Buren. 

The  right  of  jurisdiction  in  this  case,  as  claimed  by  the  Chickasaws, 
is  fully  argued  in  the  requisition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  ioime- 
diate  attention  to  this  subject,  by  obtaining  the  decision  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  upon  it,  will  settle  the  difference  of  opiuioQ 
now  existin*?  between  the  United  States  authorities  and  the  authorities 
of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

CYRUS  HARRIS, 
Governor  Chickasaw  Nation. 
Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


Executive  Office,  Tishemingo  City, 

Chickasaw  Nation,  July  22. 1868. 

Information  has  reached  this  office  that  Robert  H.  Love,  a  citizen  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation,  has  been  arrested,  examined,  and  sent  to  prison 
by  your  honor  •  •  •for  the  murder  of  Philip  Kirby,  (freedma^i,) 
of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  (There  follows  a  legal  argument  as  to  right 
of  jurisdiction.) 

These,  sir,  are  the  constructions  which  the  Chickasaws  have  put  on 
the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  "  treaty  of  July  10, 1860,"  and  agreeably 
to  these  constructions  they  claim  jurisdiction  (exclusive  of  all  other 
jurisdiction)  in  the  case  of  Robert  11.  Love. 

Robert  U.  Love  was  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Philip  Kirby,  by  the 
Chickasaw  authorities,  and  his  case  examined  before  the  county  court 
of  the  county  where  the  crime"  is  said  to  have  been  committed.  But 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  adduced  before  the  examining  court  to 
justify  a  committal  or  remand  to  a  higher  court  for  further  trial.  But 
this  discharge  by  the  examining  court  does  not  by  any  means  preveul 
the  grand  jury  of  the  county  from  inquiring  into  the  case  at  their  next 
sitting,  and,  if  sufficient  evidence  is  found,  to  indict  him  before  the  cir- 
cuit court. 

Having  given  you  my  reasons  at  length  for  the  steps  which  I  have 
taken  in  the  present  case,  and  sincerely  hoping  that  they  are  sufficiently 
clear  to  satisfy  you  that  they  are  correct,  without  having  to  appeal  to 
higher  authority,  and  having  sent  an  officer  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  (the 
bearer  of  this  recpiisition)  to  t^ike  charge  of  the  said  Robert  H.  Love,  if 
he  bo  given  uj),  but,  if  not  given  up  agreeable  to  this  requisition,  hoping 
that  the  honorable  United  States  marshal  will  state  his  reasons  on  the 
blank  pages  of  this  document,  and  forward  the  same  by  the  bearer  to 
this  office : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Cyrus  Harris,  governor  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  do,  in  accordance  with  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty 
of  June  22, 1853,  and  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  July  10, 
18G6,  claim  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation  the  right  of  jurisdiction  in  the  case 
of  Robert  H.  Love,  a  citizen  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  now  in  confinement 
in  the  jail  at  Van  Buren,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Phillip  Kirby,  a 
freedman  of  the  said  Chickasaw  Nation.  And  furthermore,  I  do  here 
make  a  formal  demand  of  the  body  of  Robert  H.  Love  from  the  Vvjted 
States  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  at  Van  Buren,  in 
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the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  I  have  authorized  J.  n.  Jones,  a  constable,  to 
receive  the  same. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  at  Tisheraingo  City,  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  this  22d  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixt^^-eight. 

[SEAL.]  CYRUS  HARRIS, 

Governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 
Hon.  Luther  C.  White, 

United  /States  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  Arkansas, 

Attest : 

ALEX.  RENMIE, 

National  Secretary. 


Office  of  United  States  Marshal  for 

Western  District  of  Arkansas, 

Van  Buren,  July  21),  18G8. 
The  undersigned,  United  States  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Arkansas,  in  answer  to  the  within  requisition  made  by  his  excellency 
Cyrus  Hnrris,  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  for  the  surrender  of  the 
body  of  Robert  H.  Love,  says  respectfully  that  said  Robert  H.  Love  was 
coniniitted  to  the  county  jail  of  Crawford  County,  Arkansas,  by  order  of 
James  O.  Churchill,  esq..  United  States  commissioner  for  said  western 
district  of  Arkansas,  on  a  charge  of  murder  in  the  aforesaid  Chickasaw 
Nation,  and  that  said  Love  remains  in  charge  of  the  jailer  of  said  Craw- 
ford County  for  safe  keei)ing,  and  ibr  his  appearance  to  answer  before 
the  honorable  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Arkansas,  at  A^an  Rureu,  Arkansas,  on  the  9th  day  of  November 
next,  A.  D.  1868;  and  that  the  undersigned  has  no  right  to  surrender 
the  body  of  the  said  Robert  H.  Love  on  the  requisition  made  by  his  ex- 
cellency Governor  Harris,  and  cannot,  therefore,  comply  with  the  same. 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

LUTHER  C.  WHITE, 
United  States  Marshal  for  Western  District  of  Arkansas. 


Washington,  August  27, 18G8. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  inclose.  Ijerewith  a  communication  from  Hon.  C. 
Harris^  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  dated  at  the  executive  depart- 
ment, August  11,  18(>8,  addressed  to  Hon.  Holmes  Colbert,  in  which  he 
informs  him  that  Mr.  Robert  H.  Love,  a  Chickasaw  Indian,  charged  with 
the  killing  of  a  negro,  member  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  is  held  in  cus- 
tody by  the  United  States  marshal  at  Van  Buren,  Arkansas ;  and  the 
said  marshal  has  refused  to  deliver  up  to  the  otlicers  of  the  said  nation  the 
body  of  the  said  Love. 

We  believe  this  to  be  in  contravention  of  the  seventh  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1855  between  the  United  States  and  the  Choctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws,  and  also  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  18l>()  between  the  same 
parties. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  inclosed  letter  may  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  communication  of  Mr.  Holmes  Colbert,  inclosing  opinion 
of  Hon.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  said 
articles.    We  hope  that  proper  and  immediate  steps  ma^^  be  taken  to 
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have  the  body  of  the  said  Love  delivered  up  by  the  United  States  mar- 
shal to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 
Very  respectfully, 

JNO.  H.  B.  LATROBE, 
Per  F.  C.  LATBOBE,  Attorney^ 

Counsel  for  Chickasaw  Nation, 
Hon.  Charles  E.  IMix, 

Acting  Commissionei'  of  Indian  Affairs, 


Executive  Department, 

August  11,  186S. 
Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Robert  H.  Love  is  now  in  custody  of  the  jadieial 
authorities  at  Van  Buren,  charged  with  the  killing  of  a  negro  who  for- 
merly belonged  to  Bob  Wilson.  I  some  time  ago  demanded,  through  Agent 
Challer,  the  release  of  Robert  H.  Love,  claiming  jurisdiction  under  the 
treaty  of  186G,  and  since  that  I  demanded  R.  H.  Love  from  the  Unite*! 
States  marshal,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  constable  from  Pickens 
County  to  take  charge  of  him.  The  marshal  refused  to  surrender  R.  H. 
Love  by  saying  "  that  he  has  no  right  to  do  so ;''  and  returns  the  demand, 
which  is  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  You  are 
requested  to  urge  the  document  of  Mr.  Love.  I  claim  that  the  United 
States  has  no  jurisdiction  over  cases  until  after  the  expiration  of  tlie  two 
years  and  ninety  days  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  1866. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

C.  HARRIS, 

Governor, 
Hon.  Holmes  Colbert. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  31, 1869. 

Sir  :  The  undersigned,  Chickasaw  commissioners,  have  the  honor  to 
inclose  herewith  a  petition  numerously  signed  by  the  most  influential 
and  resi)ectable  citizens  of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  country  west 
thereof,  praying  Your  Excellency  to  extend  executive  clemency  to  one 
liobert  H.  Love,  a  Chickasaw  Indian,  now  in  custody  of  the  United 
States  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  on  the  charge  of 
killing  a  negro  named  Philip  Kirby,  alias  Philip  Wilson,  on  or  abput  the 
20th  day  of  February,  1868.  At  the  time  of  said  killing,  Mr.  Love  was 
United  States  deputy  marshal,  and  was  endeavoring  to  arrest  the  de- 
ceased on  the  charge  of  murder.  The  deceased,  attempting  to  escape, 
was  fired  upon  by  Mr.  Love,  who,  without  intending  to  inflict  a  fatal 
wound,  unluckily  did  so. 

The  petition  appears,  by  its  printed  caption,  to  be  addressed  to  the 
late  Chief  Executive,  but  it  was  never  delivered.*  A  communication 
was,  however,  addressed  to  him  on  the  16th  September  last,  alleging 
want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  marshal  to  hold  said  Love,  as  only  the  latter, 
but  the  negro  Kirhy  or  'Wilson^  was  a  Chickasaw  Indian,  from  which 
fact  it  resulted  that  the  courts  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  only,  and  not 
those  of  the  United  States,  could  take  cognizance  of  the  alleged  oflFense, 

The  President  kindly  referred  the  question  of  jurisdiction  to  Mr. 
Evarts,  the  Attorney  General,  who  decided  that  tlie  case  "must  be  left  to 
judicial  control,"  by  which  we  understood  him  to  mean  that,  how  favor- 
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able  soever  bis  opiuioa  migbt  be,  it  would  bave  no  power  to  take  the 
case  out  of  tbe  regular  judicial  chaunel. 

We  now  beg  leave  to  present  tbe  case  upon  such  merits  as  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  alleged  offense  may  disclose,  which  are  briefly 
set  forth  in  the  inclosed  petition.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that 
Mr.  Love  was  a  Union  man,  devotedly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
United  States  during  the  late  rebellion. 

Trusting  that  Your  Excellency  will  find  it  in  accordance  with  your 
views  of  executive  clemency  to  extend  to  Mr.  Love  a  full  pardon,  your 
petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

HOLMES  COLBERT, 
COLBERT  CARTER, 

Chickasatc  Commissioners. 
His  Excellency  U.  S.  Grant, 

President  of  the  United  States. 


Yan  Buren,  Arkansas,  December  1, 1868. 
The  undersigned  petitioners,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and 
of  the  Indian  country  west  thereof,  respectfully  represent  that  Robert 
H.  Love,  who  is  a  Chickasaw  Indian  by  birth  and  life-long  residence, 
and  who  is  now  about  fifty  years  of  age,  was  on  the  2d  day  of  June, 
1868,  arrested  by  the  United  States  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
said  State  of  Arkansas,  upon  the  charge  of  the  murder  of  Philip  Kirby, 
alias  Philip  Wilson,  a  negro  man  in  the  Chickasaw  Kation,  on  or  about 
the  20th  day  of  February,  1868 ;  that  afterward,  on  or  about  the 
27th  day  of  June,  he  was  brought  by  said  marshal  before  James  O. 
Churchill,  esq.,  United  States  commissioner  for  said  district,  upon 
said  charge,  who,  after  an  examination  touching  said  charge,  com- 
mitted said  Love  to  the  custody  of  said  marshal,  to  be  by  him 
safely  kept  to  answer  unto  an  indictment  to  be  preferred  against 
him  in  the  premises  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
said  western  district  of  Arkansas,  at  the  next  term  thereof;  that 
afterward,  on  or  about  the  12th  day  of  November,  1868,  upon  the  hear- 
ing of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpusj  before  that  time  issued,  before  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Caldwell,  judge  of  said  court,  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
alone  being  under  consideration,  said  Love  was  remanded  to  the  custody 
of  said  marshal,  by  the  order  of  said  judge,  in  whose  custody  he  now  is ; 
that  said  Philip  Kirby,  alias  Philip  Wilson,  was,  at  and  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  civil  war,  held  as  a  slave  in  said  Chickasaw  Na- 
tion, and  was  regarded  there  as  a  member  of  the  tribe ;  that  he  was 
freed  by  the  result  of  the  war,  and  continued  to  reside  in  said  nation  as 
a  member  thereof  until  the  day  of  his  death  j  that,  at  the  time  the  kill- 
ing occurred,  said  Love  was  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  and  went 
to  the  place  where  said  Philip  Kirby,  alias  Wilson,  was,  to  see  him  on 
private  business,  and  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  him  upon  the  charge 
of  having  a  short  time  before  murdered  one  Leonard  Willis,  who  was 
also  a  freedman,  and  a  member,  by  long  residence,  of  said-  nation, 
and  whose  body  had  been  found  in  the  woods  a  short  time  before,  with 
one  gun-shot  wound  Jind  four  stabs  upon  it,  and  identified  and  buried, 
it  being  the  general  opinion  in  the  neighborhood  that  said  Kirby,  alias 
Wilson,  was  the  perpetrator  ot  said  ottense ;  that  upon  being  told  by  said 
Love  that  he  would  anest  him  for  said  last  mentioned  homicide,  the 
said  Kirby,  alias  Wilson,  fled,  and  was  attempting  to  escape,  when  said 
Love  liastily  drew  a  pistol  and  tired  at  him,  the  ball  taking  effect   and 
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nnfortanately  inflictiDg  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  afterwards  died. 
The  said  Love  was  immediately  tried  before  one  of  the  Chickasaw  tri- 
bunals, having  as  was  supposed  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  and  was 
acquitted  of  said  supposed  oflfense,  the  late  Edmund  Pickens,  ex  chief  of 
said  Chickasaw  Nation,  being  a  witness,  who  was  present  at  the  shooting, 
but  who  has  since  died  and  the  benefit  of  whose  testimony  the  said 
Love  cannot  therefore  now  have. 

The  said  Love  has  always  maintained  and  sustained  the  character  of 
a  good,  quiet,  peaceable,  and  law-abiding  citizen,  of  a  kind  and  humane 
disposition,  and  we  do  not  therefore  believe  him  capable  of  committing 
the  crime  of  murder,  and  do  believe  that  his  case  is  one  which,  under 
all  tlie  circumstances,  entitles  him  to  strong  claims  for  executive  clem- 
ency ;  and  we  do  therefore  most  earnestly  recommend  him  to  the  mercy 
of  Your  Excellency,  and  pray  that  Your  Excellency  do  grant  him  a  par- 
don in  the  premises.    And,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  &c 

K.  M.  JOHNSON. 

JNO.  W.  CUNNINGHAM. 

C.  M.  BARNES. 

WM.  B.  SUTTON. 

HENRY  NATHAN. 

THOS.  LANIGAN. 

and  eighty  others. 
His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 

Premdetit  of  the  United  States, 


Office  United  States  District  Attorney, 

Western  District  of  Arkansas, 

Van  Burerij  Arkansas,  July  22,  1870. 

Sir  :  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  importance  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  the  western  district  of 
Arkansas. 

It  frequently  happens  that  United  States  deputy  marshals  of  this  dis- 
trict, in  the  service  of  writs,  are  compelled  to  penetrate  the  Indian  conn- 
try  two  and  three  hundred  miles,  and  wiiile  at  that  distance  from  the 
United  States  commissioner's  office  at  this  place,  on  the  service  of  such 
writs,  frequently  come  across  persons  w^ho  have  committed  larcenies  in 
the  Indian  country,  but  for  whom  they  have  no  writs,  no  information 
having  yet  been  made  before  the  commissioner  here  against  such  per- 
sons. Now,  if  under  such  circumstances  a  deputy  marshal  should  not 
arrest  the  thief  or  thieves  until  he  returned  here  and  procured  from  the 
commissioner  a  warrant  for  such  arrest,  the  accused  would  invariably 
be  enabled  to  escape,  and  the  arrest  would  be  next  to  impossible.  In 
cases  where  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  commission  of  crimes  cognizjible  by 
this  court,  deputy  marshals  under  such  circumstances  have  sometimes 
made  the  arrest  without  warrants,  brought  the  prisoner  here  and  the 
witnesses  to  substantiate  the  charge,  and  caused  the 'information  to  be 
made  and  the  warrant  to  be  issued  immediately  on  their  arrival  here. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  about 
125  miles  from  here,  where  a  thief  had  stolen  some  cattle  from  an  In- 
dian, a  deputy  marshal  made  the  arrest  without  a  warrant,  and  the 
Indian  agent  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  turned  the  prisoner  loose,  or  com- 
pelled the  deputy  to  do  so.  He  has  done  the  same  thing  in  other  cases. 
Deputy  marshals  complain  that  this  Indian  agent.has  many  times  inter- 
fered with  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  such,  and  in  the  ser- 
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vice  of  writs  in  the  Indian  coantry,  and  that  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
order  depnty  marshals  oat  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

If  sach  men  are  not  compelled  to  cease  their  interference  with  the 
processes  of  this  court  in  the  Indian  country  and  to  permit  the  deputy 
marshals  to  attend  to  their  duties  without  molestation,  it  is  useless  to 
send  them  there  or  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  intercourse  laws  in  the 
Indian  country. 

JAS.  H.  HUCKLEBERRY, 
United  States  Attorney  for  Western  District  of  Arkansas. 
Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkeb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Agency  for  Cherokees, 

Fort  Gibson^  Indian  Territory,  August  22,  1870. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  some  six  weeks  since,  two  young 
men,  one  a  Delaware  and  the  other  a  Cherokee,  both  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  quarreled  about  some  trivial  matter,  and,  as  I  am  credibly 
informed,  a  few  days  afterward  the  Cherokee  weut  in  pursuit  of  the 
other^  on  learning  he  was  on  the  way  from  his  father's  house  to  a  neigh- 
boring mill,  and  attacked  him  with  the  purpose  of  killing  him.      He 
wounded  the  Delaware  two  or  three  times  with  pistol-shots,  but  in  the 
struggle  that  took  place  was  killed  by  the  Delaware,  with  a  pocket-knife. 
The  Delaware  gave  himself  up  for  trial,  and  the  case  came  up  before 
the    Cherokee  court  last  Monday,  but,  to  secure  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, was  poscponed  till  uext  Thursday,  August  25.    Shortly  after  the 
killing,  the  father  of  the  Cherokee  boy,  whose  name  is  Cocoa,  came  to 
me  and  stated  it  was  a  very  aggravated  case  of  murder,  but  that  he 
feared  the  murderer  would  not  be  punished,  on  account  of  alleged  par- 
tiah'ty  of  those  to  be  summoned  as  jurymen  in  a  neighborhood  where 
the  larger  part  of  the  population  are  Delawares,  and  asked  for  interfer- 
ence on  niy  part.    I  informed  him  this  was  out  of  the  question,  and  that 
the  Cherokee  court  was  the  only  tribunal  before  which  the  case  could 
l>e  brought.    I  afterwards  learned  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favor 
of  the  acquittal  of  the  Delaware,  grounded  on  the  belief  that  he  acted 
in  self-defense,  under  murderous  assault. 

After  coming  to  me.  Cocoa  went  to  Van  Buren,  and  obtained  from 
United  States  Commissioner  Churchill  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
Delaware,  on  the  ground  that  the  mother  of  the  Cherokee,  the  wife  of 
Cocoa,  is  a  white  woman.  The  serving  of  this  warrant  was  attempted 
by  a  deputy  marshal,  but  the  Cherokee  sheriff  refused  to  deliver  his 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  officer  of  the  United  States  court,  as  he 
held  him  himself  as  a  sworn  officer  of  the  Cherokee  court.  The  deputy 
marshal  has  gone  back  to  make  his  return,  and  the  Cherokee  authorities 
apprehend  the  issue,  of  further  processes  or  orders  by  the  United  States 
fiuthorities,  and  believing  that  the  Cherokee  court  has  exclusive  juris- 
[lictiou  of  the  cas5  under  provision  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  have  asked 
idvice  from  me,  and  the  case  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  instruc- 
:ions  in  case  the  United  States  marshal  shall  attempt  to  take  the  pris- 
>ner  from  the  hands  of  the  officer  of  the  Cherokee  court  or  from  the 
•ourt  itself  during  his  trial. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  N.  C!RAIG, 
Cqptain  United  States  Army,  Agent  for  Cherokees. 

COM3CISSI0NEE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIES. 
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United  STATfes  Agency  for  Gherokees, 

Fort  OibsoHj  hidian  Territory^  January  6»  187L 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  letter  received  from  a  depotyof 
the  Uuited  States  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  asking 
for  co-operation  in  securing  the  arrest  of  Sanford  Moseley,  charged  with 
murder  of  an  enlisted  man  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Gibson,  for  whom  a 
iduries  writ  has  issued,  and  whose  capture  has  hitherto  been  impossible 
because  he  has  been  "assisted  and  harbored^  by  citizens  of  the  Chero^ 
kee  Nation. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  well  known  to  me,  and  in  addition  to  what 
is  set  forth  in  the  inclosed  letter  it  should  be  stated  the  murder  wa^ 
done  under  circumstances  that  require  vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities.  Although  Moseley  is  harbored  in  the  nation,  there  are 
many  Cherokees  who,  on  account  of  his  lawless  and  desperate  chawc 
ter,  would  willingly  assist  in  his  capture.  It  is  only  with  their  a«si^1- 
ance  it  can  be  effected,  since  he  has  timely  warning  of  the  appeanmce 
of  United  States  officials.  But  I  can  take  no  steps  in  the  matter,  i> 
Principal  Chief  Downing  has,  as  I  have  already  reported,  refdswi  to 
secure  and  deliver  to  me  certain  offenders,  among  whom  was  ioeladed 
by  name  this  man  Moseley,  who  is  a  half>bIood  Cherokee.  Notliifljr 
could  be  accomplished  in  this  case  by  a  party  of  the  military.  Instruf 
tions  are  respectfully  asked  for  as  to  the  course  now  to  be  taken  «k1 
the  answer  to  be  returned  to  the  deputy  marshal. 
Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  N.  CRAIG, 
Captain  Tenth  United  States  Infantry,  United  States  Agent 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Gibson,  Indian  Territoet, 

January  4,  ISIL 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  pluries  writ  for 
Sanford  Moseley,  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  soldier  of  the  Fort  G/^ 
son  garrison. 

We  would  further  state  that  the  said  Moseley  is  a  desperate  cbaractw 
of  the  first  degree;  that  he  is  now  in  tbe  Cherokee  Nation,  and  that  vc 
have  heretofore  been  unable  to  effect  his  arrest,  for  the  reason  that  be 
is  assisted  and  harbored  by  citizens  of  this  nation. 

We  would  therefore  respectfully  request  you  to  take  such  steps  in  tbe 
premises  as  your  judgment  may  dictate  for  arresting  and  delivering  to 
us  the  aforementioned  party. 


Most  respectfully. 


Captain  John  N.  Craig, 

United  States  Army,  Agent  for  Cherokees. 


C.  R.  STEPHENSON  and 
R.  FITZ  HENRY, 

Deputy  United  States  MarshaU, 

Western  District  Arlau^ 
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LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRE  TARY    OF    ¥AR, 


COMMUNICATING, 


In  obedience  to  law,  a  report  of  the  examination  and  survey  of  Red  River 
from  its  mouth  to  a  point  above  Shreveportj  Louisiana. 


May  7, 1872. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Wab  Depabtment,  May  7, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  United  States 
Senate  copy  of  the  preliminary  report  from  Captain  0.  W.  Howell  on  the 
"examination  and  survey  of  the  Red  River  from  the  mouth  to  a  point 
above  Shreveport,  Louisiana,''  in  compliance  with  section  2  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1871. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 

New  Orleans,  Loxhsiana, 
April  29, 1872. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  preliminary  re- 
port, submitted  by  Lieutenant  E.  A.  Woodruff,  giving  a  general  plan,  with 
estimates,  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  in  Red  River  above  Shreve- 
port, Louisiana,  and  in  the  route  from  Shreveport  to  Jefferson,  Texas, 
via  Sodo  and  Fairy  Lakes  and  Cypress  Bayou.  A  sketch  of  that  por- 
tion of  Hed  River  now  obstructed  by  raft  and  of  a  portion  of  the  route 
to  Jefferson  accompanies  the  report 

The  recommendations  made  by  Lieutenant  Woodruff  can  only  be  dis- 
cussed when  his  final  report  is  submitted. 

The  facts  elicited  by  his  survey  of  the  Red  River  "raft  region'^  show 
that  its  character  has  been  thoroughly  misapprehended  by  engineers, 
and  that  it  has  been  a  comparatively  unknown  country,  even  to  the  old*^ 
est  settlers  on  its  borders.  The  "great  raft"  itself  dwindles  down  to  a 
pigmy  in  comparison  with  the  popular  notion  of  its  extent  and  consti- 
tution. 

Lieutenant  Woodruff's  careful  personal  examination  of  the  whole 
3ountry  covered  by  his  survey  eminently  qualifies  him  for  deciding  the 
relative  value  of  the  several  plans  heretofore  -  submitted  both  for  re- 
moving and  for  evading  the  raft    He  recommends  the  removal.    The 
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plan  of  operations  sketxjbed  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised.    It  is  neces^ 
sarily  crude,  but  will  be  elaborated  in  the  final  report. 
The  estimates  are  as  good  approximates  as  can  be  made  at  this  tiine> 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  HOWELL, 
Captain  of  Engineers^  United  Statei  Armii, 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers  U.  S.  J..,  Washington^  D.  C 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 

yew  Orleans^  Louisiana^  April  25, 187i 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  preliminary  rep<Htoi 
the  surveys  of  Red  River  and  Cypress  Bayou,  in  compliance  with  your 
order  accompanying  a  telegi^am  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  datel  April 
18,  1872.  The  object  of  this  report  being  to  supply  such  information  a> 
has  been  obtained  by  the  survey,  especially  with  regard  to  the  imp^)T^ 
meut  of  the  navigati<)n  of  Red  River  from  Shreveport  to  the  river  abor? 
the  raft,  and  of  the  lakes  and  Cypress  Bayou  to  Jefferson,  Texas,  the 
general  results  only  of  the  survey  are  herein  given,  with  a  statemeotof 
the  plans  and  estimates  for  such  improvements  as  are  recommended.  A 
sketch  of  the  raft  region  of  Red  River  is  transmitted  herewith ;  also,  a 
sketch  of  the  lower  end  of  Sodo  Lake,  pertaining  to  the  improvemeot  <rf 
Cypress  Bayou  navigation.  A  general  map  of  the  whole  region  froo 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  to  Jefferson,  Texas,  and  to  the  head  of  the  nlL 
is  in  preparation,  but  cannot  be  completed  for  this  preliminary  report 
The  sketch  of  the  raft  shows  accurately  the  portion  of  Red  River  ob- 
structed by  floating  raft  and  "  tow-heads,"  and  characteristic  soundings 
made  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  total  of  raft  covering  the  wli^rfe 
breadth  of  the  river  is  seven  miles,  but  throughout  almost  au  of  tbe  dLv 
tauce  between  the  head  and  foot  of  the  raft  the  channel  is  partially  ot*- 
structed.  The  w^hole  area  of  floating  raft  is  computed  at  290  acres.  The 
whole  area  of  **  tow-heads,"  or  raft  resting  on  the  bottom  and  above  wster 
at  the  time  of  the  survey,  is  computed  at  103  acres.  According  to  yoat 
letter  of  instructions,  dated  October  17,1871,  the  object  of  the  surverof 
the  raft  region  is  to  determine  which  of  two  general  methods  of  m- 
provements  is  more  feasible :  the  removal  of  the  raft  obstmctiofis  from 
the  main  channel  or  the  opening  of  some  route  around  them.  The  latter 
plan  was  recommended,  and  w^ork  upon  it  done  by  Mr.  Charles  FuUef. 
United  States  agent,  under  Colonel  J.  E.  Johnstone,  topographical  ea- 
gineers,  in  1854-'55.  The  route  selected  was  through  Dooley'S  Baywu 
Shift-tail  Lake,  Sodo  Lake,  and  Twelve-mile  Bayou.  A  survey  and  ca^^ 
ful  examination  of  this  route  have  been  made,  as  well  as  of  all  other  p«& 
^ible  routes  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  details  will  be  ftilly  givw 
iu  the  report  to  accompany  the  completed  maps,  but  the  results  only  are 
here  stated.  All  of  such  routes  are  rejected  as  impracticable,  for  the  W 
lowing  general  reasons : 

1.  The  route  to  be  opened  should  not  only  afford  passage  for  boats  tt 
moderate  stages  of  water,  but  should  have  suflScient  capacity  (depCh 
being  the  more  important)  to  carry  the  drift  which  will  continue  to  eoan* 
from  the  upper  river  till  the  sources  of  its  supply  are  destroyed-  To 
give  such  capacity  would  require  extensive  excavations  in  the  day 
formations  through  which  any  such  route  would  pass^  involving  grwit 
expense  for  digging  or  dredging. 
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2.  Such  a  route  would  necessarily^  be  much  shorter  than  the  main 
river,  giving  a  greater  fall  per  mile  from  its  head  at  the  river  to  the 
lakes.  At  several  points  it  would  have  difficult  rapids,  and  the  freshets 
of  the  upper  river  would  be  brought  down  so  rapidly  that  the  time  of 
high  water  in  it  and  the  river  would  be  greatly  decreased.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  any  such  channel  would,  on  this  account,  require  as  high  water 
for  navigation  as  do  the  present  routes,  opened  under  charters  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

3.  The  channel  of  the  main  river  affords  a  greater  and  more  uniform 
depth  than  can  be  given  to  any  other  route  for  the  cost  of  removing  the 
raft,  and  can  therefore  be  most  easily  adapted  to  the  carrying  of  new 
formations  of  raft.  It  would  afford  incomparably  better  navigation 
than  any  other  route  and  for  a  much  longer  time  after  each  rise. 

That  the  removal  of  the  raft  and  the  prevention  of  its  reformation 
is  desirable  hardly  admits  of  discussion.  The  need  of  a  cheap  mode 
of  transportation  of  the  products  of  the  upper  river,  the  relief  of  valu- 
able plantations  made  worthless  by  overflow,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
ruin  of  more  valuable  plantations  above  are  sufficient  reasons  to  war- 
rant extensive  appropriations  for  these  ends,  provided  it  be  shown  that 
the  work  is  practicable  within  reasonable  limits  of  expenditure.  The 
only  objection  likely  to  be  raised,  except  that  of  expense,  is  the  antici- 
pated injury  to  the  lake  and  bayou  navigation  to  Jefferson,  Texas. 

The  people  of  that  city  are  naturally  anxious  to  secure  their  present 
facilities  and  to  improve  them.    Even  if  their  apprehensions  were  well 
grounded,  they  would  form  an  insufficient  reason  for  allowing  the  ruin 
caused  by  the  backing  up  of  the  water  above  the  raft  to  spread  over 
the  productive  valley  below  Fulton ;  but  it  is  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion that  the  decrease  of  the  water  in  the  lakes,  caused  by  opening  the 
main  channel  of  the  river,  must  be  very  gradual,  and  the  injury  to  navi- 
gation may  be  entirely  counteracted  by  means  not  too  expensive  to 
admit  of  practical  application.    Such  a  demonstration  will  be  attempted 
in  the  completed  report,  but  here  the  means  only  for  carrying  out  desired 
improvements  are  indicated,  with  such  estimates  as  the  time  and  the  un- 
finished state  of  the  maps  have  enabled  me  to  prepare.    To  make  intelli- 
gible the  methods  recommended  for  the  removal  of  the  raft,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  obstructions  found  in  it.    Beginning  at  Caro- 
lina Bluffs,  the  foot  of  the  raft,  we  find,  at  low  water,  an  almost  com- 
plete dam,  consisting  of  a  row  of  tow-heads,  extending  across  the 
river,  between  which  the  water  flows  rapidly.    These  tow-heads  are 
formed  during  freshets  by  an  accumulation  of  the  logs  and  drift-wood, 
of  which  the  raft  is  formed,  around  some  snag,  which  checks  their  pro- 
gress down  the  river.    As  the  water  falls  the  pile  rests  on  the  bottom,  and 
a  rapid  deposition  oif  mud  takes  place  around  it.    The  surface  left  above 
water  produces  willows,  which  grow  rapidly  and  bind  the  mass  more  firmly 
together  by  their  roots,  which  also  protect  the  deposit  from  the  washing  of 
subsequent  freshets.    The  willows  found  on  the  tow-heads  of  this 
oldest  part  of  the  raft  are  none  of  them  larger  than  10  inches  in  di- 
ameter.    As  shown  by  the  map,  the  tow-he^s  are  found  principally 
below  Dooley's  Bayou,  in  which  part  of  the  river  they  form  the  principal 
feature  of  the  raft  obstructions.    Generally  they  are  islands,  but  fre- 
quently project  into  the  channel  from  one  side,  greatly  narrowing  the 
water-way. 

Above  Dooley's  Bayou  floating  raft  is  more  common,  and  above  Red 
Bayou  the  tow-heads  entirely  disappear  and  the  greater  areas  of  float- 
ing raft  are  found.  But  throughout  all  the  raft  much  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed  is  water-logged  and  sunken,  so  that  one  end 
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rests  on  tlie  bottom.  If  cut  into  short  pieces,  the  hearier  ends,  nsnally 
tlie  stumps,  would  sink,  while  the  lighter  parts  would  float.  In  remov- 
ing  the  raft,  therefore,  all  water-logged  trees  and  stumps  mast  be  re- 
moved from  the  channel  and  deposited  where  they  will  not  be  liable  t«> 
obstruct  navigation.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  tow-heads  will 
float,  and,  as  they  are  made  up  of  piles  of  drift-logs  and  red  mnd^  theii 
removal  presents  the  greater  difficulty.  The  river  below  Carolina  Blnfl^* 
is  much  narrower  than  formerly,  and  its  sides  fringed  with  willows,  which 
would  impede  the  passage  of  large  bodies  of  floating  drift  If  the  raft,  wen? 
removed  and  a  new  run  of  drift  brought  down  by  a  freshet,  it  would 
doubtless  jam  in  some  part  of  the  narrow  river  below  Doolej^'s  Bayon. 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  Carolina  Bluffs.  Therefore  the  banks  of  the  nar- 
row part  of  the  river  should  be  cleared  of  trees,  in  order  that  the  cav- 
ing of  banks  and  enlargement  of  channel  may  go  on  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. The  river  above  the  raft  supplies  material  for  ne^  formatioD!^^ 
This  supply  should  be  stopped  or  at  least  diminished.  This  would 
require  the  cutting  of  all  snags,  or  dead  trees,  lying  on  sand-bars  or  on 
tlie  banks,  which  are  likely  to  fall  into  the  river.  Cottonwood  trees, 
when  deadened,  decay  so  rapidly  that  if  their  falling  into  the  river  b#* 
delayed  two  or  thi*ee  years,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  form  raft.  Tb*- 
work  to  be  done  is,  therefore,  of  three  kinds:     . 

1.  Clearing  of  banks  and  bars  above  and  below  the  raft. 

2.  Kemoval  of  tow-heads  or  sunken  raft. 

3.  Cutting  up  and  removing  floating  raft. 

For  the  first  work  a  party  of  axmen  will  be  needed  below  the  raft  and 
a  larger  party,  or  two  parties,  above  the  raft.  The  work  below  the  raft 
need  not  extend  below  Shreveport.  From  what  I  can  learn  by  inqnirr. 
the  work  above  should  extend  two  or  three  hundred  miles  above  the 
head  of  the  raft. 

For  the  second  work  I  submit  the  following  plan :  Build  a  strongdouble- 
hull  scow,  100  feet  in  length,  each  hull  having  20-foot  beam  and  36-incii 
hold ;  space  between  hulls  10  feet,  each  hull  to  have  a  steam-capstan, 
worked  by  a  nigger-engine,  which  can  be  used  for  sawing  snags  when 
raised ;  the  pair  to  be  provided  with  strong  shears  and  all  convenient  ai>- 
pliances  for  lifting  sunken  raft  and  sawing  it  up ;  this  boat  to  be  towed  by  a 
light-draught  steamboat,  furnished  with  a  steam-crane  on  the  bow,  to 
be  used  in  discharging  on  the  bank  such  water-logged  raft  as  may  have 
been  cut  upon  the  double  boat ;  apparatus  for  blasting  the  tow-heads 
and  battures  to  be  provided;  but  whether  the  use  of  any  explosive 
compound  for  this  purpose  will  be  economical  or  not  can  be  determined 
only  by  experiment.  From  their  structure  and  situation  I  think  it 
probable  that  blasting  will  facilitate  their  removal.  This  work  should 
begin  at  the  foot  of  the  raft.  The  plan  here  recommended  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  apparent  necessities  of  the  work,  which  can  be 
done  to  best  advantage  in  low  water,  when  light-draught  boats  will  be 
required.  I  have  since  learned  that  a  similar  plan  has  been  recom- 
mended for  the  removal  of  snags  in  the  Arkansas  Biver,  in  a  report  of 
Captain  David  Hiner,  transmitted  by  Colonel  Macomb  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  with  his  report  for  1868.  (See  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers, 
1868,  p.  696.)  To  Captain  Hiner's  report  I  am  indebted  for  estimates 
of  cost  of  working. 

For  the  third  class  of  work  different  appliances  are  required  for  great- 
est economy. 

I  submit  the  following  description  of  a  saw-boat,  devised  for  cutting  op 
floating  raft,  with  auxiliary  boats  for  removing  the  water-logged  i>artsof 
the  trees  cut.  One  stern-wheel  boat,  of  175foot  length,  40-foot  beam, 
and  5-foot  hold,  furnished  with  sloping  sides  or  aprons  for  a  distance  of 
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100  feet  from  the  bow,  the  bow  also  to  be  furnished  with  an  apron ;  these 
aprons  to  have  a  slope  of  45°  to  the  water,  and  to  be  furnished  with 
cross-cut  saws  at  intei-vals  of  20  feet,  connecting  at  pleasure  with  shafts 
under  the  deck,  run  by  a  small  engine  for  that  purpose,  one  shaft  par- 
allel to  each  side  and  one  across  the  bow ;  the  bow  to  be  furnished  with 
two  steam-capstans,  and  the  deck  with  a  steam-crane,  all  worked  by 
one  large  nigger-engine  in  the  bow,  each  connecting  at  pleasure  with  the 
engine ;  movable  shears  for  lifting  at  bow  or  sides  also  to  be  provided. 
The  manner  of  working  this  boat  would  be  as  follows :  Beginning  at 
the  lower  end  of  a  field  of  floating  raft,  some  of  the  larger  logs  would  be 
drawn  by  the  steam  capstan  or  crane  to  the  sides  and  bow.  where  they 
would  be  cut  up  by  the  adjustable  cross-cut  saws,  ana  the  pieces 
allowed  to  float  down  stream.  The  power  of  the  boat  would  also  be 
used  at  times  to  break  loose  and  scatter  the  raft.  Large  trees  will  fre- 
quently be  found,  the  roots  of  which  rest  on  the  bottom,  while  the  top  is 
out  of  water.  The  part  long  under  water  will  not  float,  and,  if  allowed 
to  sink  where  cut  up,  may  prove  dangerous  to  boats  in  low  water.  To 
dispose  of  such  logs  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  strong  scow,  managed  by  a 
small  stern- wheel  steamboat,  in  readiness  to  receive  the  heavy  cut  logs, 
which  can  be  lifted  by  the  steam-crane  of  the  saw-boat^  the  small  tow- 
boat  to  be  also  provided  with  a  steam-crane  for  unloading  the  scow  at 
'♦the  bank,  when  no  suitable  place  for  dumping  the  load  can  be  found 
near  at  hand.  In  the  last  work  of  removing  raft,  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Thomas  T.  Williamson,  in  1841,  the  side-wheel  boat  Eradicator  (which 
had  been  used  by  Shreve)  was  used.  This  boat  had  an  apron  at  the 
bow,  up  which  the  logs  were  drawn  by  a  steam-windlass.  When  con- 
veniently upon  the  apron  they  were  sawed  by  hand  into  lengths  of  about 
20  feet.  The  stumi>8,  which  were  too  heavy  to  float,  were  disposed  of 
with  much  loss  of  time,  by  being  taken  on  the  boat  to  some  baj'ou  or 
lake  where  they  could  be  dropped  out  of  the  channel.  In  the  boat  pro- 
posed, the  sawing  could  be  done  by  steam  power,  without  lifting  the 
logs  entirely  from  water  until  sawed,  when  those  parts  likely  to  sink 
could  be  removed  on  the  scow  provided  for  the  purpose,  without  inter- 
rupting the  progress  of  the  saw-boat.  Mr.  Williamson  also  employed 
men  to  go  upon  the  surface  of  the  raft  by  means  of  long  planks  and  saw 
all  logs  within  reaeh  into  short  lengths. 

He  says  that  a  saw  working  down  into  the  water  will  cut  fully  twice 
as  fast  as  when  entirely  out  of  water.  I  am  led  to  recommend  stern- 
wheel  boats  because  of  their  greater  economy  in  running  and  less 
exposure  to  injury  in  the  raft,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  greater  deck 
and  side  room  which  they  afford.  Supposing  the  plan  here  submitted 
to  be  adopted,  it  remains  to  consider  the  amount  of  running  expenses 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  work  can  be  done.  Estimates  of  probable 
cost  of  boats  and  machinery  and  running  expenses  for  one  year  are 
appended.  Only  trial  can  determine  the  rate  at  which  any  machinery 
or  work  can  remove  the  obstructions,  and  to  specify  the  time  in  which 
the  method  recommended  can  complete  the  work  would  be  mere  guess- 
work, or,  at  best,  an  estimate  based  upon  uncertain  data. 

Assuming  such  data  as  the  survey  affords  and  supposing  that  the 
work  be  carried  on  under  competent  and  faithful  supervision,  the  esti- 
mates which  I  have  made  lead  me  to  think  it  possible  to  open  a  navigable 
channel  in  one  year  of  work*  Work  done  in  clearing  the  channel  from 
the  foot  of  the  raft  up  would  not  be  lost,  even  if  the  whole  were  not  at 
once  completed.  If  the  main  river  were  opened  to  Red  Bayou  a  choice 
would  be  given  between  the  two  side  routes  now  in  use,  at  lower  stages 
of  water  than  now  required  for  boats  to  pass  up  Black  Bayou.    The 
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channel  would  gradually  improve  its  capacity  for  carrying  raft,  and  vben 
the  whole  of  the  present  raft  is  disposed  of,  need  not  again  be  allovcd 
to  choke  up.  Suppose  the  channel  entirely  open  and  the  supply  of  dhtt 
above  not  stopped,  in  the  event  of  any  great  run  of  drift  appearing  iuthir 
upper  river  it  might  be  boomed  at  some  place  above  Eed  Bayou,  probably 
above  Albon's  first  canal,  or  just  below  Henry's  Canal,  where  it  could  be 
destroyed  at  leisure  and  stowed  in  Simpson's  Lake.  In  the  mean  i\m. 
navigation  would  not  be  suspended,  as  there  would  be  a  good  route  from 
Red  Bayou  through  Posten  Bayou,  or,  better,  through  Stump-dam  Bayon, 
Kelly  Bayou,  Scott's  Slough,  and  Kown's  Canal.  The  e^stimate  of  work 
required  after  the  first  opening  of  the  channel  is  still  more  difiSicnlt,  aod 
can  be  based  only  on  judgment  as  to  time  that  the  boats  would  be  kept 
at  work,  which  would  vary  with  the  runs  of  drift  caused  by  freshets. 
Ample  work  for  the  large  boats  (double  scow  and  saw-boat)  could  l^ 
found  for  some  years  in  removing  snags  throughout  the  whole  length  oi 
the  navigable  river.  The  saw-boat  would  be  efficient  as  a  snag-boat 
when  not  at  work  on  floating  raft.  The  following  are  estimates  of  cost 
of  boats,  machinery,  and  work,  based  on  the  plans  submitted  above : 

JEstimates  far  machinery  and  work  far  removing  the  Bed  River  raft, 

1.  One  stem-wheel  saw-boat,  fitted  with  ten  saws  on  sloping  \ 

sides  and  bow,  steam-crane,  two  steam-capstans,  with 
equipage  complete $57,9Ai 

2.  Flat-boat  or  scow,  to  receive  water-logged  raft  from  saw- 

boat IjOOO 

3.  Stern -wheel  tow-boat,  with    steam-capstan   and    steam- 

crane,  for  unloading  scow  of  saw-boat 10, 000 

4.  Double-hull  scow,  with  lifting  and  sawing  apparatus,  and 

small  engine  for  working  same 15,  OOO 

5.  Stern-wheel  tow-boat  for  same,  with  one  steam-capstan, 

and  steam-crane,  for  unloading  water-logged  snags 15,  OOO 

Total  machinery  and  boats 98,950 

Estimate  far  icorTcfor  one  year, 

No.  1  saw-boat,  at  $5,000  per  month $60,000 

^o.  3,  with  No.  2,  at  $1,000  per  month 12, 000 

Nos.  4and  5 20,00i) 

Ax  and  saw  party  above  raft 12,000 

Ax  and  saw  party  below  raft 3,  OOO 

Kepairs  of  machinery,  10  per  cent,  on  cost 9,  S9o 

Total  work  and  repairs  for  one  year 116,  S9J 

Summary  for  one  year. 

Boats  and  machinery $98,  ^^ 

Work  and  repairs •      116.  S95 

Contingencies,  150  per  cent 43,1^9 

Total 259,0U 
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Subsequent  expense  of  keeping  riverclearof  mft  and  improving  channel 
may  be  estimated,  for  first  year  after  opening  of  channel,  $50,000.  Af- 
terward the  expense  will  decrease  rapidly,  but  for  several  years  the  work 
of  destroying  raft-material  and  guarding  against  jams  must  continue  at 
an  annual  expense  of  from  $10,000  to  $25,000. 

CYPRESS  BAYOU. 

The*  survey  for  improvement  of  Cypress  Bayou  includes  properly  the 
whole  route  from  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  to  Jefferson,  Texas.  From 
8hreveiH)rt  to  the  head  of  Willow  Pass,  (the  upper  end  of  Sodo  Lake,) 
the  route  is  identical  with  that  of  boats  for  the  upper  river.  At  this 
point  boats  for  Jefferson  turn  to  the  west  into  Fairy  Lake,  and,  by  a 
tolerably  direct  course,  in  high  water,  reach  the  present  mouth  of  Cy- 
press Bayou,  west  of  the  Texas  line.  From  the  mouth  of  Cypress  Bayou 
(Bois  d'Arc  Pass,  or  the  Oxbows)  to  Jefferson,  a  distance  of  twenty^ 
8even  miles,  the  channel  is  well  defined,  and  nearly  all  of  the  way  has 
banks  above  water,  except  in  freshets  from  the  valley  of  this  stream  or 
high  water  of  the  lakes  from  Red  River  overflow.  A  survey  of  this 
bayou,  with  transit  and  level  lines,  has  been  m^ide  and  extended  across 
Fairy  Lake  to  the  south  side,  along  which  it  is  continued,  to  connect 
with  the  west  line  of  the  Red  River  survey  at  the  head  of  Willow  Pass. 
!  The  map,  as  before  stated,  cannot  be  furnished  with  this  preliminary 
report. 
The  route  consists  of  four  distinct  divisions,  viz : 

1.  Twelve-mile  Bayou,  from  Shreveport  to  the  foot  of  Sodo  Lake. 

2.  Sodo  Lake  to  the  head  of  Willow  Pass. 

3.  Fairy  Lake  to  Bois  d'Arc  Pass  or  mouth  of  Cypress  Bayou. 

4.  Cypress  Bayou  to  Jefferson. 

Considered  as  levels  in  some  of  which  slack-water  navigation  may  be 
desirable,  the  division  is  slightly  different.  Twelve-mile  Bayou  is  a 
rapid  stream,  but  deep  and  crooked,  always  affording  tolerable  naviga- 
tion to  Albany,  at  the  foot  of  Sodo  Lake.  Sodo  Lake  may  be  considered 
a  level  for  slack- water  navigation  from  Albany  to  the  head  of  Willow 
Pass,  having  a  fall  in  that  distance  of  1.63  feet  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
vey. From  Willow  Pass  the  level  of  Fairy  Lake  extends  throughout  the 
whole  lake  and  up  Cypress  Bayou  to  Smithland.  From  Smithland  to 
Jefferson,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  the  water  is  shoal  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  stage  of  Cypress  Bayou  above  this  point  than  below.  The  im- 
provements of  which  the  route  is  susceptible  consist  of  removing  stumps 
and  snags,  dredging,  (which  is  required  near  Jefferson,)  and  giving  slack- 
water  navigation  in  Sodo  Lake  and  Fairy  Lake  by  dams,  alone  or  with 
locks.  In  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  raft,  I  would  respectfully 
recommend  building  a  dam  on  the  lines  A  B  and  C  D,  shown  on  sketch 
of  the  lower  end  of  Sodo  Lake,  accompanying  the  sketch  of  the  raft 
region.  It  may  afterward  be  found  desirable  to  narrow  the  water-way 
at  the  bluff  by  extending  the  dam  from  the  island  and  main  shore. 
Should  these  means  fail,  a  lock  can  be  constructed  at  this  point,  but  if 
the  chute  be  found  to  answer  it  will  be  cheaper  and  better.  Other  pos- 
sible improvements,  in  controlling  the  flow  of  water  into  the  lakes,  will 
be  indicated  in  the  report  accompanying  the  completed  map,  but  as  their 
need  will  depend  upon  the  ascertained  results  of  a  successful  removal  of 
the  raft,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  them  at  present.  If  the  raft  be 
removed,  the  closing  of  Dooley's  or  any  western  canal  or  bayou  above 
it  should  be  prohibited,  both  as  a  measure  of  safety  for  the  plantations 
on  Red  River  below  the  raft  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  lake  and  bayou 
navigation  to  Jefferson. 
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8  EXAMINATION   AND   SURVEY   OF  RED   RIVER. 

While  at  JeflFerson,  I  was  assured  by  the  mayor  that  the  city  dredge 
-would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Grovernment,  if  any  appropriation 
were  made  to  run  it.  The  dredge  is  a  very  powerful  one,  by  Atkins  & 
Burgess,  Chicago,  and  in  good  order.  It  could  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage on  the  shoal  and  narrow  channel  of  Cypress  Bayou,  between  Jeffer- 
son and  Smithland.  From  the  mouth  of  Cypress  Bayou,  in  Fairy  Lake, 
the  deepest  water  is  not  found  in  the  steamboat  route,  but  thoagh  a 
cypress  brake  near  Potter's  Point,  on  a  nearly  direct  line  to  Rocky 
Point.  This  route  couid  be  opened  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000,  and  woald 
greatly  improve  navigation  at  this  end  of  the  lake.  Many  stumps  are 
found  in  Cypress  Bayou,  which  could  be  removed  with  advantage  to 
navigation  at  small  expense.  For  the  dam  at  foot  of  Sodo  Lake,  pile- 
work  will  be  cheapest,  and  in  the  clay  bottom  at  that  place  can  be  built 
securely.  In  case  any  pile-work  is  needed  in  this  region,  1  would  rec- 
ommend that  permission  be  obtained  for  the  officer  or  agent  in  charge 
of  the  work  to  cut  timber  from  the  public  lands  above.  In  this  vaj 
only  is  it  probable  that  the  Government  will  derive  any  benefit  from  its 
timber  in  this  vicinity,  which  is  cut  as  fast  as  the  market  at  Shreveport 
demands.  The  following  estimates  for  work  on  the  Cypress  Bayou  route 
are  respectfully  submitted: 

Estimates. 

For  work  in  removing  stumps  in  Cypress  Bayou  and  opening  route 
from  Bois  d'Arc  Pass,  through  cypress  brake,  near  Potter^s  Point,  it  is 
recommended  to  build  a  flat-boat  80  feet  long,  20-foot  beam,  3-foot  hold, 
and  provide  it  with  a  small  steam-engine  suitable  for  running,  a  saw  for 
cutting  up  snags  or  stumps  under  water,  movable  shears  and  lifting 
apparatus  also  to  be  furnished : 

Total  cost  estimated  at $5, 000 

Cost  of  running  same,  with  superintendent  and  eight  men  liv- 
ing on  boat,  one  year 12,000 

Extra  cost  of  opening  new  route  in  lake 3, 000 

20,000 


If  the  city  of  Jefferson  will  furnish  dredge,  running  expenses  of  same 
six  months,'  $12,000. 

If  it  be  decided  to  remove  the  Red  River  raft :  For  building  dam  at 
foot  of  Sodo  Lake,  to  contract  water-way  at  low  stages,  $70,000. 

Commercial  reports  pertaining  to  Shreveport  and  Jefferson  will  be 
frirnished  in  the  completed  report. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  A.  WOODRUFF, 
First  Lieutenant  of  Engineers^  P.  S.  A. 
Captain  C.  W.  Howell, 

Corps  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A.j  Nevo  Orleans^  Louisiana* 
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LETTER 

FROM 

THE    SE  CRE  TARY    OF    ¥AR, 


COMMUNICATlNfJ, 


In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  April  1,  1872,  statements 
from  the  commandants  of  the  armories  at  Springfield^  Massachusetts^  and 
Rock  Island^  Illinois^  showing  the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  law. 


May  13,  1B73.—  Heforred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


War  Department,  May  13, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor,  in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the 
United  States  Senate  of  the  Ist  ultimo,  "  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be 
directed  to  procure  from  the  commandant  of  the  armory  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  commandant  of  the  armory  at  Eock  Island, 
Illinois,  comparative  statements  showing  the  operation  of  the  eight-hour 
law,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  labor  performed,  exj)en3e  in  the  manu- 
facture and  repair  of  arms,  and  the  general  working  of  those  establish- 
ments as  compared  with  the  former  system  of  working  ten  hours  per 
day,''  to  transmit  to  that  body  the  reports  therein  called  for. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Oednanoe  Office,  War  Department, 
Washington^  May  13, 1872. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  Senate  resolution  directing 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  procure  from  the  commandants  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  Kock  Island,  Illinois,  a  comparative  statement  show- 
ing the  operations  of  the  eight-hour  law,  &c.,  and  with  it  is  respectfully 
submitted  the  reports  of  the  cominan<1ing  ofiicers  of  Bock  Island  arsenal 
and  Springfield  armory,  dated  22d  ultimo  and  9th  instant,  respectively. 
By  order  of  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  V.  BBNfiT, 
Major  of  Ordnance. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Ordnance  Office,  War  Department, 

Washington,  April  3, 1872. 
Sir  :  You  will  please  forward  to  this  office,  as  soon  as  possible.,  the 
information  called  for  in  the  following  resolution,  viz : 

In  thk  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April  1, 1871 
Besolvedf  That  tlie  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to  procure  from  the  commandaD; 
of  the  armory  at  Springfield,MaMachu8etts,  and  the  commandant  of  the  armory  atfiock 
Island,  Illinois,  comparative  statements,  showing  the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  lav 
in  respect  to  the  amount  of  labor  performed,  expense  in  the  manufacture  and  repaired 
arms,  and  the  general  working  of  those  establishments  as  compared  with  the  former 
system  of  worKiug  ten  hours  per  day. 
Attest : 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 


Commanding  Officer, 

Rock  Island  Arsenal, 


(jeo.  v.  gorham. 

Secrtiai  *, 


S.  V.  BENfiT, 
Major  of  Ordnance, 


Ordnance  Office,  War  Department, 

Washington,  April  3, 1872. 
Sir  :  You  will  please  forward  to  this  office,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
information  called  for  in  the  following  resolution,  viz: 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April  1, 1'^l 
BeBOlvedf  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to  procure  from  the  commaDdaor 
of  the  armory  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  the  commandant  of  the  armory  at 
Rock  Island,  lUinois,  comparative  [statements,  showing  the  operation  of  the  eigbt-b«8r 
law  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  labor  performed,  expense  in  the  manufacture  and  re- 
pair of  arms,  and  the  general  working  of  those  establishments  as  compared  withtbr 
former  system  of  working  ten  hours  per  day. 
Attest: 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


Commanding  Officer, 

Springfield  Armory, 


GEO.  C.  GORHAM, 

Secrfkar$. 


S.  V.  BENJET, 
Major  of  Ordnance^ 


Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Illinqis, 
April  22, 1872. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  3d  instant,  transmitting  the  following  resolution,  viz : 

In  the  Senate  op  the  Uncted  States,  April  1,  l^ 
Eewhcd,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to  procure  from  the  eommandant^ 
the  armory  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  the  commandant  of  the  armory  at  Bock 
Island,  Illinois,  comparative  statements,  showing  the  operation  of  the  eight-hoar  Uw 
in  respect  to  the  amount  of  labor  performed,  expense  in  the  manufacture  and  repair 
of  arms,  and  the  general  working  of  those  establishments  as  compared  with  the  formei 
system  of  working  ten  hours  per  day, 

and  directing  me  to  send  the  information  called  for  to  you. 
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Amount  of  labor  performed  when  working  eight  hours  per  day^  compared 
icith  amount  of  labor  performed  when  working  ten  liours  per  day  at 

BOCK  ISLAND  ARSENAL. 

The  operation  of  the  eight-hour  system  at  this  arsenal  has  shown  that 
generally  a  man  who  works  eight  hours  per  day  performs  only  eight- 
tenths  as  much  labor  as  the  same  man  would  do  if  he  worked  ten  hours 
per  day ;  that  is,  that  the  same  man  performs  no  more  labor  in  one  hour, 
when  he  works  eight  hours  per  daj',  than  he  would  do  in  the  same  hour 
if  he  worked  ten  hours  per  day.  I  have  stated  that  this  is  generally 
true. 

I  believe  it  was  expected  that  under  the  eight-hour  system  employes 
would  work  more  willingly,  more  intelligently,  and  with  more  strength 
and  dispatch  than  under  the  ten-hour  system  ;  and  that  therefore  enough 
more  work  would  be  done  per  hour  to  compensate,  or  partially  compen- 
sate, to  the  Government  for  the  loss  of  two  hours'  work.  This  expec- 
tation has  not  been  realized  at  this  arsenal,  and  in  this  respect  the  above 
statement  respecting  the  comparative  amount  of  work  performed  under 
the  two  systems  is  entirely  true. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  workmen  '^  extra  time." 
In  such  cases  they  have  generally  worked  ten  hours  per  day,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  they  then  received  pay  for  one  and  one- 
qaarter  days'  work;  such  workmen  perform  as  much  labor,  and  do  it  as 
well,  in  the  additional  two  hours  as  in  any  other  two  hours  of  the  day. 

But  the  Government  gives  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work,  or 
25  per  cent,  more  than  is  paid  by  private  parties  in  the  neighborhood; 
and  this  enables  us  to  select  our  skilled  workmen,  and  gives  us  better 
eontrol  over  laborers.  The  laborer  is  afraid  of  being  discharged,  because 
he  could  not  got  so  good  pay  elsewhere.  For  this  reason  we  get  a  little 
more  labor  performed  per  hour  than  we  would  under  the  ten-hour 
system. 

I  estimate  the  value  of  a  day's  labor  under  the  eight-hour  system  to 
be83J  per  cent  of  that  under  the  ten-hour  system,  including  all  kinds  of 
labor. 

Comparative  cost  of  the  operations  at  the  Rock  Island  arsenal  under  the 
eight-hour  and  ten-hour  per  day  systems  of  labor. 

In  erection  of  buildings  the  expenditure  for  labor  (under  the  eight- 
hour  system)  is  always  about  the  same  as  the  expenditure  for  materials. 
This  makes  the  labor  on  a  building  cost  20  per  cent,  more  than  under 
the  ten-hour  system,  and  the  building  itself  10  per  cent,  more  than 
under  the  ten-hour  system. 

In  the  work  on  the  Rock  Island  arsenal  water-power  82J  per  ceint.  of 
the  expenditure  has  been  for  labor.  This  has  made  the  cost  of  the 
work  under  the  eight-hour  system  16J  i>er  cent,  more  than  under  the 
ten-hour  system. 

This  last  estimate  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  one  for  the  other  principal 
operations  of  this  arsenal,  such  as  building  of  sewers,  roads,  avenues, 
grading  and  improvement  of  grounds,  and  care  and  preservation  ot 
buildings. 
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ADVANTAGES    AND    DISADVANTAGES    OF    THE    EIGHT-HOUK  PER  DAY 

SYSTEM. 

Advantages, — Ist.  I  have  already  stilted  that  it  was  expected  that 
men  who  worked  eight  hours  per  day  would  be  able  and  willing  to  per 
form  more  work  per  hour  than  the  same  men  could  and  would  ^  if 
they  worked  ten  hours  per  day,  and  that  this  expectation  has  not  bwa 
realized  to  any  considerable  extent. 

2d.  Because  the  Government  pays  a  higher  price  jier  hour  than  othn 
parties,  we  are  able  to  command  the  services  of  all  the  workmen  we^ 
quire,  whether  skilled  or  laborers,  without  great  trouble.  Forthesanr 
reason  all  workmen  are  afraid  of  being  discharged,  and  this  gives  u>»i 
good  and  easy  control  over  our  workmen — particularly  over  laboren. 

3d.  It  has  been  claimed  that,  if  men  worked  only  eight  hours  perdiy. 
the  additional  leisure  time  allowed  them  would  generally  be  devoted 
to  reading  and  study,  and  otherwise  to  the  benefit  of  their  social,  roonL 
and  mental  condition,  thereby  making  them  better  and  more  valuablt 
workmen  and  citizens.  1  believe  this  expectation  has  been  partiallj 
realized,  at  this  arsenal,  in  the  case  of  carpenters  and  mechanics;  tbi 
it  has  not  been  realized,  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  the  case  of  maam 
and  stonecutters;  and  that  the  leisure  time  has  been  generally  an  is* 
jury,  rather  than  a  benefit,  in  the  case  of  laborers.  Those  in  the  latter 
class  have  generally  no  houses  of  their  own,  and  the  leisure  time  in  wka 
cases  is  more  productive  of  bad  habits  than  of  good. 

Disadvantages. — 1st.  The  fact  that  the  Government  pays  higher  wafjw 
per  hour  than  other  establishments  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  awenai 
must  and  does  disturb  the  wages  of  labor  in  this  vicinity.  It  induces 
workmen  to  leave  their  employers  and  seek  positions  at  the  arsenal,  only 
for  the  sake  of  increased  wages.  It  induces  workmen  to  lie  idle  vhik 
seeking  or  waiting  for  work  at  this  arsenal,  thereby  losing  the  country 
valuable  labor.  It  leads  to  an  increase  of  wages  by  private  estaWisfc- 
ments  in  order  to  obtain  and  hold  their  workmen,  and,  as  the  Govenh 
ment  must  pay  the  same  wages  per  diem  that  other  parties  do,  the  tefr 
dency  is  to  increase  the  price  of  labor  beyond  its  natural  price,  as  deter 
mined  by  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

2d.  The  principal  operations  of  this  arsenal,  since  the  passaged tfc; 
eight-hour  law,  have  been  and  are  now  connected  with  the  erecttoi  oi 
buildings.  The  season  for  economical  work  of  this  kind  is  short  ^^' 
men  have,  therefore,  sometimes  been  crowded,  when  a  less  number, 
working  more  hours,  would  have  done  the  work  with  more  advanUje- 
This  has  been  the  case,  particularly  in  foundation  work,  ou  the  waitf 
power,  where  the  stage  of  water  makes  the  season  very  short, audi:* 
shop- work.  It  has  often  been  necessary,  on  this  account,  to  workt«« 
hours  extra  time  each  day,  and  pay  workmen  for  such  extra  time.  Soa» 
classes  of  workmen  refuse  to  work  extra  time,  being  governed,  sometimeA. 
I  believe,  by  the  rules  of  trades-unions,  that  think  extra-time  work  vi 
destroy  the  eight-hour  system,  and  under  the  law  they  cannot  be  requiwi^ 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours.  The  work  of  each  class  of  workun^ 
is  dependent  upon  and  must  progress  with  that  of  some  or  all  of  tit 
other  classes.  When  one  class  of  workmen  refuse  to  work  extra  tifflf. 
others  cannot  generally  be  employed  extra  time  with  advantage,  and  * 
desirable  and  (for  economy)  even  necessary  progress  of  the  work  is  pi^ 
vented.  About  $8,500  has  been  paid  at  this  arsenal  for  extra-time  w«r^ 
in  the  last  year. 

3d.  For  the  performance  of  a  fixed  amount  of  work,  under  theei|rfai 
hour  system,  an  outlay  of  20  per  cent,  more  for  tools  and  macbinerji* 
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required  than  under  the  ten-hour  system.    (The  reason  \?hy  this  is  20, 
and  not  25,  per  cent,  is  explained  on  the  fourth  page  of  this  report.)    Also- 
the  cost  of  running  a  steam-engine,  machinery,  and  shop  fixtures  eight 
hours  per  day  is  not  much  less  than  the  cost  of  running  the  same  ten 
hours  per  day. 

4th.  It  has  been  frequently  reported  to  me  that  laborers  and  team- 
sters, with  their  teams,  who  have  worked  eight  hours  at  the  arsenal,, 
have  regularly,  after  4  o'clock,  worked  from  two  to  three  hours  for  other 
parties,  thereby  depriving  the  United  States  of  all  benefit  that  could, 
result  from  the  eight-hour  system. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  W.  FLAGLER, 
Captain  of  Ordnance^  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonely  V.  S.  A., 

Commanding^ 
Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Wa^hingtonj  D.  C. 

r.  S. — The  delay  in  furnishing  this  report  has  bf^en  caused  by  my 
absence  from  my  post. 


National  Armory, 
Springfield^  Massachusetts^  May  7, 1872. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  3,  1872,  transmitting  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  States  Senate  of  April,  1872, 1  have  to  make  the 
following  report : 

Most  of  the  arms  made  at  this  armory  since  the  introduction  of  the 
eight-hour  system  differ  in  model  from  those  previously  made  under  the 
ten-hour  system.  A  statement  of  the  cost  of  these  arms  would  not, 
therefore,  furnish  reliable  data  for  comparing  the  loss  or  gain  by  chang- 
ing the  length  of  the  working-day  from  ten  to  eight  hours. 

The  only  points  upon  which  accurate  and  reliable  information  can  be 
given  are: 

1.  The  actual  amount  of  coal  and  gas  saved  by  reducing  the  day  from 
ten  to  eight  hours. 

2.  The  comparative  cost  of  cleaning  Enfield  rifle-muskets,  (see  state- 
ment J.) 

3.  The  average  wages  of  piece  workmen  engaged  on  operations  which 
were  the  same  or  similar  under  the  two  systems,  (see  statements  L, 
M,  andN.) 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  during  each  quarter,  from  1866  to- 
1872,  and  the  number  and  kind  of  arms  made,  cleaned,  and  repaired, 
&c.,  are  shown  in  statement  marked  O,  (appended.) 

The  amount  of  coal  required  for  the  steam-engine,  which  furnishes 
motive-power,  is,  ordinarily,  3,000  pounds  for  ten  hours.  For  the 
eight-hour  day,  only  2,400  pounds  are  required,  making  a  saving  of  $3 
in  cost  for  motive-power.  Statement  K  shows  that,  on  an  average  of 
two  months,  142  bushings,  or,  what  would  amount  to  the  same  thing, 
barrels,  were  rolled  in  ton  hours,  with  3,619  pounds  of  coal,  and  that,  on 
an  average  of  the  same  time,  140  bushings  were  rolled  in  eight  hours, 
with  2,9^  pounds  of  coal,  making  a  saving  of  676  pounds  of  coal,  and 
nearly  an  equal  amount  of  work  done. 

The  saving  in  hard  coal  for  the  smiths'  forges,  for  the  eight-hour  day, 
is  found,  from  careful  estimate,  to  be  500  pounds  per  day. 

The  money  value  of  coal  saved  for  motive-power,  barrel-furnace,  and 
smith-forges  is,  therefore,  $8  per  day. 
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As  it  is  found  necessary  to  keep  the  shops  warm  both  night  and  day 
lu  the  winter,  the  saving  of  coal  by  the  eight-hour  system,  for  heating 
purposes,  amounts  to  little  or  nothing. 

A  careful  calculation  shows  that  an  average  saving  of  about  $500 
per  year  for  gas,  for  lighting-purposes,  is  effected  by  reducing  the  nam- 
ber  of  hours  from  ten  to  eight,  which  saving  is  principally  in  the  short 
days  of  the  winter  months.  The  total  saving  in  coal  and  gas  is,  there- 
fore, $2,900  per  year  of  300  working-days,  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour 
system,  about  equjil  to  three  workmen  for  the  same  time. 
*  Statements  L,  M,  and  K  show  the  average  daily  wages  earned  by  va- 
rious piece  workmen  on  the  same  or  similar  jobs,  under  the  teu  and 
eight-hour  systems,  respectively.  These  statements  refer  to  the  reguhir 
standard  work  of  the  armory  in  the  manufacture  of  breech-loading 
muskets^  and,  it  is  thought,  afford  the  best  data  that  can  be  obtained 
forjudging  of  the  effect  of  the  ten  and  eight  hour  systems  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  piece  workmen. 

On  account  of  the  variable  nature  and  amount  of  the  work  done  be- 
fore and  after  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  system,  (some  aLxteeo 
different  models  of  guns  having  been  worked  on  since  the  close  of  the 
war)  it  is  found  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  and  reliable  data  re- 
garding the  cost  of  work  by  day  workmen  under  the  two  systems,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  that  it  is  believed  that  the  rates  of  foremen,  assistant 
foremen,  inspectors,  helpers,  policemen,  &c.,  to  the  piece  workmen,  was 
not  materially  affected  by  the  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  working- 
day. 

Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  BENTON, 
Major  of  Ordnance^  Commanding, 

Chief  of  Ordnance, 

United  States  Army,  Waahingtony  I).  C. 
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K,—CiimberUiMd  coal  u9edfor  wtldmg  hm*kia09  dmrim^  Ae  iem  mmd  ei^  h0Mr  tgitemt. 


Date. 


Itoy,  IWH 
Jooe,  1(366 
fiept^lf68 
Oct^  1868 


Boshing 
weld«<L 


3.416 
3.319 
3.1««  ■ 
3.351  . 


Coala»ed. 


■  Number  of 
day». 


Biubiii|r5     Coal  nacd      Areca^p 
per  day.        per  day.        per  day. 


t 


«1.276  ' 
65,397  ' 
70,719 


SI 

23  4-10 

28  3-0 

23  7-8 


143 
142 
140 
140 


^«^     \     3.»»5 


3.556 

2.1 

2.! 


\  '- 


9a 


J. — Cott  of  repairing  Enfield  artn». 


Qoarter  ending- 


Dec;  31,1867. 
Mar.  31,1868. 
Jane  30.1868. 
8epl30.186d. 
Dec  31,1868. 
Har.  31.1869. 
Jane  30, 1869. 
Sept  30,1869. 
Dec  31,1869. 
Mar.  31.1870. 
June  30,1870. 
Mar.  31,1871. 
Jane  30, 1871 . 


Total 


Nomber.    ;     Labor.     ,  Materials. ! 


5,043 
45,326 

23. 86^ 
1,0U9  I 


15, 940 
14,860 
4,080 
1,386 
7,394 
28,001 


146,907 


♦7, 352  81 
4I,2SI  15  I 
20, 085  4J^  I 
725  09  I 
7  20 
81  30 
913  30 
17, 913  81 
10,243  02 
2,551  70 
141  02 
9,394  98 
90,663  52 


131.354  38 


$1,257  13 

4,681  96 

986  49 

3  00 


1,491  39 
571  44 
«29  39 


1.390  69 
1,633  72 


11.634  21 


Remarks. 


This  statement  sboirs  tliat  «beeeii«rkkr 
and  material  for  cleaning  and  nuum^ 
74^337  Enfield  rifie-mnskeU  nadM-tbtts^ 
boar  system  waa  f74,645i».  neariy  H  mk 
and  that  tbe  east  of  repairinc  72,C7«  iCtk 
same  kind  of  arms  ander  the  rij^bt-bflor  ffv 
tern  was  $68,170.25,  or  nearly  93  cento  ev^ 
A  reference  to  tbe  tariff  prices  for  tkii  kn' 
of  work,  marked  £.  diows  that  the  <»«  •" 
several  of  tbe  operations  were  redoMi  d^ 
der  tbe  eight-hoar  system,  by  tbe  iatnte 
lion  of  machinery,  aimplificatiaa  sf  w^ 
&c,  and  it  would  be  proper  to  tskt  tka 
into  accoant  in  comparing  the  esit  u^ 
tbe  two  systems. 


NOTK.— 17,321  ponuds  of  parts  of  tbe  Enfi«>ld  gons  were  repaired  and  turned  over  to  tbe 
storekeeper  June  30. 1871,  at  10  cents  per  pound. 


E. — Names  of  the  piece  jobs  upon  whi<A  the  report  of  September^  185S,  tea*  bated;  a2«,  tanj 
on  the  name  branches  in  June^  1868,  and  as  it  now  gtandson  the  book$foT  I87i. 


FILING-SHOP. 


Name. 


1-. 
I,  ... 

H 


Bapairingold  arms: 

Assembling  locks 

Finishing  stocks 

Sand-polishing  stocks 

Finishing  sight-bases 

Dismounting  goards 

Dismounting  sights 

Finishing  vents  and  cones 

Finishing  sight-leaves 

Finishing  guard-bow  swivels 

Repairing  guard-bow  swivels 

Repairing  middle  bands 

Repairing  upper  bands 

Repairing  lower  bands 

Rotary  filing  barrels 

Finishing  lock-plates 

Bushing  l>arrels 

Finishing  middle  bands 

Dismounling  screw-drivers 

Finishing  barrels 

Cleaning  stocks 

Yamishing  stocks 

Assembling  muskets 

Assembling  sights,  (musket  1861) 
Spencer  arms : 

Dismounting  arms 

Dismounting  carrier- blocks 

Dismounting  looks 

Dismounting  inner  tubes 


S-? 


•0.037      iao3 


.253 
.0 

.013 

.0028  ! 

.0014 

.0035 

.0081 

.018 

.0051 

.0051 

.0042 

.0042 

.012 

.0027 

.029 

.017    1 

.0044 

.076 

.036 

.0003  ! 

.03      . 

.0186 

.06 
.005 
.0044 
.0071 


.10 
.024 

.013 

.004 

.00187 

.0035 

.0075 

.009 

.0051 

.0051 

.0042 

.0042 

.012 

.0037 

.029 

.006 

.0025 

.0985 

.096 

.0093 

.03 

.0185 

.06 
.005 
.0044. 
.0071 


Remarks. 


New  operataoB ;  "y** 
by  machinery,  fcr»«^ 
done  by  band. 


Chabge  in  moiel. 
Filing  omitted. 
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E. — Aaiiie9  of  the  pi€<!€  Jobs,  4^, — Continned. 


Nainr. 


Spenoer  arms — Contioaed. 

Filing  and  Msemblinc  hatt-plaUfl 

AaiODbUng  oarrler-blockA 

Filing  hanunen 

Aatsubling  anns 

AnembliDg  screw-driven 

AMembllng  battons 

Assembling  locks 

Spencer  carbines : 

Finishing  batt'Stocks,  (new) 

Sipsncer  arras : 

Filing  bnitons 

Repairinirarms: 

Fornishing  tip-stocks 

Bepairing  Ennelds : 

Fonushing  stocks 

Diamonnting  mnskets 

Dismonntlng  and  stamping  locks  and  trig<;orH. 
Screw-drivers : 


Jigging  blades,  altered  &  S.  D. . 


J  blades,  altered  a  8.  B. . 
Assembling  screw-drivers,  altered  S.  S.  D 

Forging  blades,  altered  a  &  D 

Polishing  blades, altered S.B.D 


Total. 


$0.03 
.067 
.012 
.223 
.0084 
.102 
.036 

.11 

.0305 


.10 

.024 
.0195 

.02 

.022 

.0084 

.006 

.0064 


ill 


1.6061 


a  © 


$0.03 
.067 
.012 
.223 
.0084 
.102 
.036 

.11 

.0805 

.075 

.061   I 

.024 
.0195 

.02 

.022 

.0084 

.006 

.0064 


1.43467 


Bemarks. 


Work  done  by  machinery^ 
formerly  done  by  band. 
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42i>  CoNaBESS,  \  SENATE.  /  Ex.  Doo. 

2d  Seitsion.      )  (    jSro.73. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

UKCOMMENI>ING 

Jjeginlation  iii  relation  to  the  transportation  of  immigrants  to  and  within 

the  United  States. 


May   14,    1872. — Read,  referred   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  Im 

printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  United  States : 

In  my  message  to  Congress,  at  the  beginning  of  its  present  session, 
allusion  was  made  to  the  hardships  and  privations  inflicted  upon  poor 
immigrants  on  shipboard,  and  upon  arrival  on  our  shores;  and  a  sug- 
gestion was  made  favoring  national  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  eflfect- 
ing  a  radical  cure  of  the  evil. 

Promise  was  made  that  a  special  message  on  this  subject  would  be  pre- 
sented during  the  present  session  should  information  be  received  which 
would  warrant  it.  I  now  transmit  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  all  that 
has  been  officially  received  since  that  time  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and 
recommend  that  such  legislation  be  had  as  will  secure,  first,  such  room 
and  accommodations  on  shipboard  as  are  necessary  for  health  and  com- 
fort, and  such  privacy  and  protection  as  not  to  compel  immigrants  to 
be  the  unwilling  witnesses  to  so  much  vice  and  misery;  and,  second,  legis- 
lation to  protect  them  upon  their  arrival  at  our  sea-ports  from  the 
knaves  who  are  ever  ready  to  despoil  them  of  the  little  all  which  they 
are  able  to  bring  with  them.  Such  legislation  will  be  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  seem  to  be  fully  justifiable.  The  immigrant  is  not  a 
citizen  of  any  State  or  Territory  upon  his  arrival,  but  comes  here  to 
become  a  citizen  of  a  great  republic,  free  to  change  his  residence  at  will, 
to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  protecting  Government,  where  all  are  equal 
before  the  law,  and  to  add  to  the  national  wealth  by  his  industry. 

On  his  arrival  he  does  not  know  States  or  corporations,  but  confides 
implicitly  in  the  protecting  arms  of  the  great,  free  country  of  which  he 
has  heard  so  much  before  leaving  his  native  land.  It  is  a  source  of 
serious  disappointment  and  discouragement  to  those  who  start  with 
means  sufficient  to  support  them  comfortably  until  they  can  choose  a 
residence  and  begin  employment  for  a  comfortable  support  to  find 
themselves  subject  to  ill-treatment  and  every  discomfort  on  their  passage 
here,  and  at  the  end  of  their  journey  seized  upon  by  professed  friends, 
claiming  legal  right  to  take  charge  of  them  for  their  protection,  who  do 
not  leave  them  until  all  their  resources  are  exhausted,  when  they  are 
abandoned  in  a  strange  land,  surrounded  by  strangers,  without  employ- 
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ment  and  ignorant  of  the  means  of  securing  it  Under  the  ])reseni 
system  this  is  the  fate  of  thousands  annually,  the  exposures  ou  ship- 
board and  the  treatment  on  landing  driving  thousands  to  lives  of  vice 
and  shame  who,  with  proper  humane  treatment,  might  become  usefal 
and  respectable  members  of  society. 

I  do  not  advise  national  legislation  in  affairs  that  should  be  regulated 
by  the  States,  but  I  see  no  subject  more  national  in  its  character  than 
provision  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  thousands  who  leave  foi-eign 
lands  to  become  citizens  of  this  republic. 

When  their  residence  is  chosen  they  may  then  look  to  the  laws  of 
their  locality  for  protection  and  guidance. 

The  mass  of  immigrants  arriving  upon  our  shores,  coming  as  tbey  do 
on  vessels  under  foreign  flags,  makes  treaties  with  the  nations  furnish- 
ing these  immigrants  necessary  for  their  complete  protection.  For  more 
than  two  years  efforts  have  been  made,  ou  our  part,  to  secure  such 
treaties,  and  there  is  now  reasonable  ground  to  hope  for  success. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

P^XEOUTiVK  Mansion,  May  14,  1872. 


RKrOKT  ON  IMMIGRATION,  AND  THE  PROPER  TRANSPORTATION  OF  IMMI- 
GIMNTS  TO  AND  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  1,  1871. 
Sir:  Under  date  of  June  22,  1871, 1  had  the  honor  to  receive  from 
the  Department  the  following  comprehensive  instructions: 

You  are  authorized  to  visit  those  parts  of  Europe  which  furnish  the  larger  iinrolH«r 
of  emigrauts  for  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaininii;  and  reporting  apon  tbo 
character  of  the  emigrants  who  come  to  the  United  States;  the  accommodations  fur- 
nished hy  emigrant-ships;  the  treatment  which  the  emigrants  receive  n{Mm  tho  pa»- 
sagc;  wliethcr  the  laws  of  the  United  States  iu  regard  to  emigrant- vessels  are  C4>m- 
plied  with;  and,  in  fine,  to  ascertain  whether  any  changes  can  be  made  either  by 
legislation  or  by  regulation  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  epiigration  of  such  persoiit 
as  are  calculated  to  make  good  citizens  of  tho  Uuited  States. 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions  I  proceeded  to  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  and  subsequently  to  New  York  city,  to  investigate  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  to  gather  the  documents  needful  to  it«  proper  con- 
sideration. These  documents,  consisting  in  part  of  the  emigration  laws 
of  England  and  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  as  well  as  the  regulations 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  projects  of  treaties  and  of  laws  and  statisti- 
cal information,  will  be  transmitted  with  a  special  report  as  soon  as 
practicable.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  perspicuity,  I  i)refer  not  to 
encumber  the  general  discussion  of  the  question  with  a  statement  of 
specific,  legal,  and  administrative  remedies. 

THE  PERMANEKCY   OF  THK  IMMIGRATION  MOVEMENT. 

Foremost,  as  the  basis  of  greater  governnuMital  care  and  further  legis 
lation,  1  place  the  fact  that  the  iuunigration  movement,  to  the  average 
number  of  250,000  souls  per  annum,  is  not  temporary,  scarcely  fluctuat- 
ing, but  permanent.  At  least  for  half  a  century  longer,  and  until  our 
own  population  has  increased  to  two  hundred  million,  the  tide  of  iinmi 
gratioii  will  flow  with  the  power  and  regularity  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  If 
Ireland  and  Germany  should  give  a  smaller  number  than  hitherto, 
Austria,  all  of  Southern  Europe,  Sweden,  Norway,  England,  and  the 
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Alsatian  provinces  will  fully  supply  the  deficiency,  so  that  we  can  safely 
estimate  that  the  annual  average  will  increase  to  upward  of  300,000 
souls  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

If  this  statement  is  accepted,  it  follows  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  see  to  the  proper  transportation,  care,  and  distri- 
bution of  this  precious  tide  of  humanity,  the  greater  portion  of  which, 
upon  their  arrival,  are  ignorant  of  our  customs,  prices,  geography,  and 
also  of  the  English  language.  If  Europe  were  to  present  us  with 
300,000  cattle  per  year,  ample  agencies  would  be  employed  to  secure 
their  proper  protection  and  distribution,  but  thus  far  the  General  Gov- 
erumeut  has  done  but  little  to  diminish  the  numerous  hardships  of  an 
emigrant's  position. 

Properly  cared  for  and  distributed  where  labor  is  needed  and  food  is 
cheap  and  abundant,  and  where  the  immigrant  can  take  hold  of  and 
become  incorporated  in  American  life,  immigration  is  a  blessing  aliKe 
to  the  new-comer  and  to  the  native  citizen;  but  if  they  are  allowed  to 
be  impoverished  by  swindlers,  and  compelled  to  remain  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  in  our  seaboard  cities,  where  common  labor  is  overabun- 
dant, they  sink  into  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  vice,  and  become  a 
dangerous  element  to  a  self-governing  republic.  Coming  from  monar- 
chical countries  they  are  less  self-reliant  than  Americans,  and  need, 
therefore,  until  their  arrival  at  their  destination,  the  protecting  arm  of 
the  General  Government,  which  alone  has  adequate  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  time,  therefore,  that  this  colossal  yet  peaceful  people's  move- 
ment, which  changes  the  very  character  of  the  American  nation,  should 
become  the  object  of  carefully  matured  legislation. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  IMSILGRANTS. 

I  have  made  the  character  of  the  immigrants  my  special  subject  of  in- 
quiry, and  have  availed  myself  not  only  of  the  services  of  our  diplomatic 
representatives  and  of  State  agents,  but  of  every  channel  of  information 
open  to  me,  both  public  and  private,  because  the  character  of  these  in- 
choate citizens  for  industry  and  integrity  is  of  vast  importance  to  our 
republic.  I  have  been  greatly  gratified  in  finding  chat  the  masses  of 
immigrants  are  composed  of  the  best  and  most  enterprising  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  laborers.  It  is  true,  the  great  majority  are  not  rich, 
nor  do  they  belong  to  the  professional  classes,  but  they  generally  pos- 
sess some  means,  (estimated  at  an  average  of  $120  per  head,)  and  abun- 
dance of  household  goods,  are  in  the  ])rime  of  life,  rugged, honest,  peace- 
ful, industrious,  and  thoroughly  trained  in  their  callings.  I  believe, 
taking  all  classes  of  immigrants,  not  exceeding  four  per  cent,  belong  to 
the  dangerous  and  criminal  elements  of  society,  and  not  exceeding  one 
percent,  are  actual  and  convicted  criminals.  There  is,  moreover,  quite 
a  stream  of  return  steerage-passengers,  who  represent,  to  some  extent, 
the  disappointed  failures  who  have  vainly  tried  to  live  without  physical 
exertions. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  evidence  that  any  government  has  par- 
doned offenders  for  other  than  political  crimes  on  condition  that  they 
emigrate  to  the  United  States;  but  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  check  and 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  our  authorities,  the  temptation  so  to  do  is 
very  great ;  and  that  criminals  recently  from  prisons  do  emigrate,  I  have 
no  doubt. .  I  believe  that  a  careful,  and  not  merely  mechanical,  regis- 
tration of  name,  age,  condition,  &c.,  and  a  reference  to  home  documents, 
which  every  bona  fide  emigrant  carries,  would  go  very  far  toward  mak- 
ing it  unsafe  for  criminals  to  land  upon  our  shores.    This  official  register 
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would  also  be  a  check  upon  naturalization  frauds,  and  useful  for  many 
purposes.  The  transportation  companies  should  also  be  held  strictW 
accountable. 

STKERAGE   TRANSPORTATION. 

I  have  visited  a  number  of  the  steamers  that  carry  immigrants  trom 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Liverpool,  and  Queenstown,  and  these  lines  bring 
the  bulk  of  emigrants  to  our  shores — ^transportation  by  sail  sliips' hav- 
ing greatly  diminished,  and  will  shortly  cease  altogether.  Making 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  ocean  navigation  is  inconvenient  even  in  the 
first  cabin ;  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  require  that  persons  unable 
to  pay  high  prices  should  be  confined  to  the  least  possible  space  consist- 
ent with  health  and  good  morals,  and  that  for  a  brief  period  maukiod 
can  endure  much  discomfort  and  privation,  I  am  yet  very  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  present  steerage  system  should  be  greatly  modified 
or  abolished.  The  food  which  the  steerage  passengers  receive  is  gener- 
ally wholesome  and  abundant,  though  there  are  exceptions  even  to  that. 
On  one  of  the  steamers  which  recently  arrived  in  New  York,  the  emi- 
grants complained  most  bitterly  that  the  food  was  so  badly  cooked  as  to 
be  uneatable,  and  that  they  had  to  purchase  onions,  vinegar,  and  otber 
little  necessaries  at  extortionate  prices.  The  general  treatment  which 
immigrants  receive  from  the  chief  officers  is  more  conspicuous  for  it» 
neglect  than  its  severity.  And  notwithstanding  the  nnmerons  com- 
plaints found  in  books,  pamphets,  and  papers,  I  am  inclined  to  excul- 
pate all  the  great  steamship  companies  from  intentional  brutality  or 
neglect,  and  intend  to  hold  the  system  responsible  for  the  many  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage. 

Every  European  steamer,  during  the  emigrant  season,  carries  as  many 
emigrants  as  can  be  stowed  away  ju  one  of  the  decks  of  the  front  half 
of  the  ship,  and  some  English  steamers  carry  passengers  on  both  decks. 

The  steamers  of  the  Hamburg  and  Bremen  lines  carry  passengers  on 
the  second  front  deck  only^,  to  the  number  of  400  to  600  on  each 
steamer.  A  ship  which  carries  its  full  complement,  as  they  construe 
the  American  hiw — one  passenger  to  each  two  tons  admeasurement — 
has  more  passengers  between  decks  than  can  stand  up  in  the  narrow 
passages  at  the  same  time.  The  sleeping-drawers  or  berths,  each  about 
22  inches  wide — though  they  should  be  24  inches,  in  accordance  with 
American  law — and  6  feet  long,  are  ranged  four  in  a  tow  on  either  side, 
and  in  two  tiers  in  the  widest  part  of  the  ship,  and  four  on  each  side  in 
the  middle,  making  sixteen  berths  in  width  across  the  ship  below,  and 
sixteen  berths  above.  Therefore,  without  taking  account  of  trunks, 
boxes,  baskets,  bags,  and  bundles  of  personal  luggage,  there  are,  in- 
cluding partitions,  34  feet  of  interior  space  devoted  to  sleeping-places 
in  two  tiers,  which,  supposing  the  ship  to  be  54  feet  wide  in  the  dear, 
in  its  widest  part  on  the  front  half  would  only  leave  in  the  two  passages 
10  feet  width  and  6  feet  length  for  each  sixteen  persons  to  perform  all 
the  acts  of  life  for  fourteen  days.  As  all  the  passengers,  male  and  fe- 
male, young  and  old,  occupy  this  one  compartment,  compelled  to  wit- 
ness all  the  transactions  of  life,  particularly  when  for  several  days  sea- 
sickness with  its  frequent  retching  and  vomiting  has  attacked  the 
majority  of  the  occupants,  with  the  presence  of  perhaps  fifty  small  chil- 
dren to  add  to  its  discomforts,  the  situation  becomes  painful  and  even 
horrible.  Should  cholera,  small-pox,  or  any  other  contagious  disease 
attack  the  passengers,  it  would  rage  with  the  violence  of  the  Chicago 
fire. 
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The  eflFect  of  this  forced  association  upon  the  chastity  of  the  female 
passengers  is  very  bad.  It  is  true  a  compartment  is  provided  for  single 
unattended  females  who  may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege ;  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ship's  officers,  very  few  re- 
main therein  until  the  close  of  the  voyage,  while  the  majority  join  the 
males  without  hinderance.  In  fact,  every  possible  inducement  is  held 
oat  to  demoralize  female  emi^^rants. 

In  the  English  steamers  there  are  in  use  a  number  of  large  compart- 
ments, containing  from  twelve  to  twenty  persons ;  but  this  is  done  to  a 
great  extent  at  the  expense  of  ventilation,  because  a  single  compart- 
ment can  be  much  better  ventilated  than  a  number  of  quasi  state-rooms, 
though  only  partitioned  with  lattice-work.  The  partitions  between  the 
single  berths  are  either  entirely  wanting,  or  consist  of  boards  6  inches 
high  and  removable  at  pleasure,  so  that  practically  the  people  sleep  in 
a  contiguous  body.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  capacity  of  the  life- 
boats is  insufficient,  in  case  of  disaster,  to  float  all  the  passengers ;  for 
steerage,  first  and  second  cabin  passengers,  and  crew  frequently  rejich 
twelve  hundred  souls. 

RAILWAY  TRANSPORTATION  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  addition  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  steerage  passage,  which  are  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  emigration,  complaints  have  been  made 
against  the  railway  companies  because  they  run  the  emigrant  trains 
upon  slow  time  or  as  *^  extra  ^  trains.  Not  only  is  the  time  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  or  Saint  Louis,  from  three  to  four  days,  but  the  com- 
I>anies  hold  themselves  responsible  for  no  particular  time  whatever. 
The  immigrant,  with  wife  and  children,  must  take  his  chances,  live  upon 
the  hard  benches  upon  springless  cars  for  many  days  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, very  often  without  water  or  fire,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  employes 
who  care  nothing  for  the  comforts  or  necessities  of  "  foreigners '^  w^ho 
cannot  even  be  understood. 

If  the  Government  makes  deductions  for  failures  of  the  mail-trains, 
surely  it  ought  to  provide  a  proper  legal  remedy  to  the  poor  emigrant, 
who  is  frequently  treated  with  less  consideration  than  the  brute  crea- 
tion. 

(CHARGES  FOR  EXTRA  BAGGAGE. 

Another  subject  of  just  complaint  is  the  very  high  prices  charged  for 
over- weight  on  luggage.  To  the  ordinary  passengers  no  charge  is  made 
for  a  reasonable  amount  of  baggage.  There  are  very  few  trunks  which 
weigh  only  80  pounds,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  trunk  weighing 
less  than  150  pounds.  Yet  the  luggage  of  all  emigrants  is  weighed,  and 
every  pound  above  80  pounds  per  ticket  riiust  be  paid  for  at  prices* 
above  express  rates.  This  is  particularly  hard  on  German  emigrants, 
who,  being  a  careful  and  frugal  people,  bring  large  quantities  of  bag- 
gage, so  that  the  charges  for  freight  on  luggage  often  exceed  the  price 
of  the  emigrant  ticket.  If  the  companies  insist  on  these  high  fares,  the 
^s-ggage  ought  to  be  sent  as  ordinary  freight,  because  it  would  arrive 
nearly  as  soon  as  the  emigrant  train. 

The  ticket-agents  stationed  in  Castle  Garden  receive  15  per  cent,  on 
tickets  and  20  per  cent,  on  the  extra- baggage  charges,  thus  holding  out 
a  very  strong  inducement  to  cheat  in  weighing.  The  Government 
might  undertake  the  sale  of  tickets  through  a  salaried  officer — paid  out 
of  the  passenger-tax — and  thus  save  at  least  the  15  per  cent,  and  20 
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per  cent.,  respectively,  to  emigrants,  without  a  diroinntion  of  railway 
fare. 

In  case  of  a  railway  accident,  the  telegraph  reports  "  one  liuiidred 
emigrants  killed  or  wounded,''  and  that  is,  i>ractically,  the  end  of  the 
matter.  No  Government  agent  is  at  hand  to  enforce  justice  to  the  sur- 
vivors and  to  secure  to  them  such  care  and  damages  as  their  case 
demands. 

In  view  of  the  treatment  which  these  honest  and  valuable  people  fre 
quently  receive  on  board  ships,  and  upon  our  railways,  it  is  hard  to 
restrain  one's  indignation  within  the  limits  of  official  propriety,  and 
therefore  I  recommend  most  earnestly  the  adoption  of  measures  of  im- 
mediate relief. 

AN   IMMIGRANT  BUREAU   NEOESgARY. 

I  place  foremost  as  the  first  of  the  remedies  for  the  evils  incident  to 
steerage  immigration  the  necessity  of  an  immigrant  bureau.  No  one 
thinks  of  dispensing  with  the  Indian  Bureau,  though  we  have  only 
300,000  Indians  in  the  United  States,  while  nearly  that  number  of  im- 
migrants arrive  annually  upon  our  shores,  at  widely  scattered  portK 
and  needing  protection  from  imposition  and  wrong.  No  investigation 
of  the  question,  at  long  intervals  and  by  agents  only  theoretically  ac- 
quainted therewith,  can  devise  an  adequate  system.  Systems  grow  up, 
and  defects  are  remedied  by  the  observation  and  experience  of  bureau 
officers  who  are  specially  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  first  essential  step  of  relief  is  the  org^aniza- 
tion  of  a  bureau  which  will,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  lay 
before  Congress,  from  year  to  year,  such  projects  of  law  as  will  secure 
the  object  sought. 

If  the  tax  which  the  State  of  New  York  is  permitted  to  levy  upon 
the  emigrant — and  most  unjustly'upon  the  four-fifchs  who  only  remain 
twenty-four  hours  within  its  jurisdiction — is  made  universal  and  col- 
lected at  all  the  ports,  the  expenses  of  the  bureau  will  be  paid  ;  special 
agents  appointed  to  protect  the  emigrant  while  in  transitu ;  places  of 
refuge  for  the  temporary  sick  and  needy  can  be  established ;  interpreters 
provided,  and  full  and  complete  justice  done  to  the  newly  arrived  citi- 
zen, who  will  feel  that  the  General  Government  and  the  American  citi- 
zens are  his  friends  instead  of  his  enemies. 

A   COURT  OP^  SUMMARY   JURISDICTION  NEEDED. 

The  present  law  should  be  amended  in  many  particulars,  as  I  shall 
show  in  a  special  report,  but  chiefly  among  these  is  the  creation  of  an 
emigiant  police  court,  having  limited  but  summary  jurisdiction.  Both 
tJermany  and  England  have  them,  and  they  are  also  here  an  absolute 
necessity.  To  refer  the  emigrant  to  the  slow  machinery  of  our  Federal 
courts  is  a  mockery.  A  ship-load  of  emigrants  scatters,  of  necessity,  like 
the  leaves  of  the  forest;  and  unless  we  wish  to  add  to  the  many  hard- 
ships of  emigration  imprisonment  for  many  months  as  witnesses,  there 
must  be  a  United  States  commissioner  having  summary  jurisdiction  to 
the  amount  of  a  hundred  dollars'  fine,  and  the  power  to  bind  over  to 
court  in  all  cases  of  more  grave  violations  of  law.  This  jurisdiction 
should  extend  to  swindling  in  exchange,  or  by  boarding-house  keepers, 
or  a  violation  of  contracts  by  railways  in  not  running  their  trains  ou 
schedule  time  or  having  proper  cars. 
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AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPETITION. 

Wheu  sailing  for  Europe,  under  orders,  I  had  my  choice  to  sail  under 
the  English,  German,  French,  or  Swedisli  flags,  but  not  under  our  own. 
In  the  great  harbors  of  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  or  Kotterdam,  I 
looked  in  vain  for  our  own  beautiful  banner,  which  in  times  past  floated 
in  every  harbor  of  the  known  world.  America  has  lost  immensely  in 
prestige  and  influence  by  its  withdrawal  from  the  high  seas,  and  no 
narrow  policy  should  influence  our  statesmanship  in  this  direction.  It 
does  not  come  within  the  province  of  my  instructions  to  point  out  the 
particular  means  by  which  the  result  can  be  achieved;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  few  American  lines  of  steamers,  built  upon  the  latest 
models,  could  have  airy,  roomy,  and  commodious  second-cabin  accom- 
modations for  emigrants,  and  if  our  Government  were  to  allow  them 
$10  premium  for  each  emigrant  carried,  would  not  only  greatly  augment 
emigration,  but  would  compel  all  competing  lines  to  provide  better 
accommodations. 

In  this  connection  it  is  only  bare  justice  to  state  that  the  late  report 
upon  emigration,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  is  recognized  as 
the  first  oflicial  document  of  value  and  approximate  accuracy  upon  the 
Riibject,  and  is  extensively  sought  botli  by  men  of  science  and  the  masses. 
Books  like  these  will  do  more  to  incite  a  desire  for  emigration  than 
private  pamphlets,  circulated  by  State  agents,  however  numerous,  sta- 
tioned at  the  place  of  embarkation. 

AN   INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  comfort  of  the  emigrant  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  his  rights 
Aboard  ship  were  protected  by  treaty  with  the  foreign  powers.  Eft'orts 
in  this  direction  have  already  been  qiade,  and  I  am  informed  will  bo 
renewed;  but  inasmuch  as  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  another  Department,  I  only  allude  to  it  as  one  of  the  proper 
remedies.  I  am  informed  that  the  two  great  German  lines  (Hamburg 
and  Bremen)  are  desirous  that  a  treaty  should  be  framed;  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  allowance  of  clear  space  to  each  emigrant  shall  be 
accurately  described. 

OBJECTION}!^   ANSWERED. 

All  legislation  having  for  its  purpose  the  good  of  the  poor  and  lowly, 
will  necessarily  be  opposed  by  those  who  mnke  money  oft*  their  ignor- 
ance and  helplessness.  The  argument  will  be  twofold — all  mnnner  of 
trivial  objections  to  details,  afi  if  any  system  of  legislation  could  be  at 
once  perfected  without  time  and  administrative  experience,  and  upon 
the  general  ground  that  the  United  States  Government  has  not  the 
power  to  protect  the  newly  arrive^d  emigrant,  or  that  upon  principle  its 
exercise  is  inexpedient.  Since  Congress  has  assumed  the  power  to 
protect  the  dumb  cattle  in  transitu  on  railways,  the  jmwer  to  protect 
passengers  may  be  conceded.  Yet  all  this  extension  of  Federal  admin- 
istrative influence  is  regarded  with  jealousy,  and  characterized  as  cen- 
tralization. The  establishment  of  an  emigrant  bureau  is  no  additional 
charge  upon  the  Treasury,  as  its  annual  income,  over  $500,000,  will  be 
amply  suflicient;  nor  need  it  employ  more  agents  than  are  now  em- 
])loyed  by  the  New  York  State  commission,  but  its  protection  will  be 
uniform,  because  its  jurisdiction  is  paramount.  All  legislative  power 
in  the  United  States  is  delegated  to  two  sets  of  agents — the  legislatures 
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of  the  several  States,  and  to  Congress.  One  set  is  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  the  other  receives  its  mandate  every  two 
years  from  all  the  people.  Therefore,  what  is  misnamed  centralization, 
and  compared  with  that  of  France,  is  merely  a  transfer  of  work  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  and  uniformity  from  one  set  of  agents  to  another. 
as  has  been  done  by  the  establishment  of  United  States  banks,  and  a 
uniform  bankrupt  act,  &c.  As  long  as  the  Government  is  o/*  and  not 
ahove  the  people,  representing  only  its  collective  will,  "  centralization ' 
simply  means  a  transfer  of  administrative  power  to  advance  the  com- 
mon good.  Careful  observation,  based  upon  statistics,  will  ineontest- 
ably  show  that  all  the  great  operations  incidental  to  national  life  can  be 
best  administered  by  Government;  and  that  the  losses  incurred,  either 
through  the  dishonesty  or  incapacity  of  Government  agents,  are  a  much 
smaller  per  cent,  than, those  incurred  by  private  parties  through  mis- 
management or  embezzlement.  If  partisan  rancor  did  not  freq  uentlj 
obscure  public  judgment,  our  Government  would  receive  at  this  time  the 
recognition  and  praise  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 

At  present  the  European  emigrants  enter  the  United  States  at  the  back- 
door, as  it  were,  the  Government  barely  permitting  immigration,  but 
taking  no  cognizance  of  the  movement  after  the  immigrant  has  landed. 
State  governments,  having  no  diplomatic  stsinding,  nor  inlequate  juris 
diction,  can  give  no  guarantees,  either  to  the  individual  immigrant  or  to 
foreign  governments,  that  their  new-comers  shall  be  fully  protected. 
When  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  have  extended  iu 
special  protection,  and  removed  all  possibility  of  danger  to  the  emigrant, 
foreign  governments  may  be  less  adverse  to  the  voluntary  expatriation 
of  a  portion  of  their  citizens.  I  am  informed  by  gentlemen  thoroughly 
conversant  in  emigration  affairs,  that  adequate  legislation  will  greatly 
stimulate  the  emigration  of  the  best  elements  of  ItJuropean  society. 

REMEDIES  UNDER   EXISTING    LAWS. 

In  answer  to  that  part  of  my  instructions,  whether  anything  can  be 
done  under  existing  laws,  I  recommend  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  all 
vessels  carrying  emigrants,  an  inspector  or  inspectors,  speaking  as  many 
languages  as  possible,  (certainly  German,)  shall  be  sent  on  board,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  muster  the  emigrants  and  ask  them  whether  they  had 
any  grounds  of  complaint,  and  in  case  they  had  any  that  seemed  to  be 
well  founded,  to  make  a  memorandum  in  writing. 

Secondly.  To  make  a  complete  diagram  of  the  room  occupied  by  steerage 
passengers,  measuring  its  superficial  and  cubic  clear  space;  and  also  to 
■ascertain  the  number  that  occupied  said  space.  Further,  to  ascertain 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  food ;  the  means  of  ventilation  and  of  escape. 

Thirdly.  To  make  a  duplicate  report  to  the  collector  of  the  port,  who 
shall  forward  one  copy  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many  abuses  would  be  remedied  by  the 
companies  themselves  if  their  attention  were  officially  directed  to  them. 
Very  frequently  the  stewards  and  subordinates  are  responsible  for  un- 
wholesome and  badly  cooked  food  and  uncleanliness,  while  the  direc- 
tors pay  for  an  abundant  supply.  I  fully  believe  that  in  the  absence  of 
further  legislation,  this  official  inspection  would  have  a  beneficent  efiect 

Lastly.  Inasmuch  as  foreign  ship-owners  have  raised  the  question 
whether  a  captain  of  a  foreign  ship  can  be  fined  and  imprisoned  by  our 
Government  for  acts  done  at  sea,  and  lawful  under  his  own  government, 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  should  be  referred  to  the  Hon.  Attorney 
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General  for  examination  and  advice,  so  that  in  case  of  an  adverse  de- 
cisioo,  other  remedies  may  be  devised  in  the  new  law. 

Permit  me  to  recommend  to  your  justice  and  humanity,  and  to  that 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  coming  millions  of  citizens,  so 
that  they  may  receive  proper  protection,  be  directed  in  the  proper  chan- 
nels of  life,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  assimilate  with  American  society.  I 
am  sure  that  our  adopted  citizens  who  expect  to  receive  relatives,  friends, 
or  countr3rmen  from  their  former  homes  will  be  specially  ratified  if  the 
atrong  arm  of  the  Government  is  interposed  for  their  protection. 

Bemembering  the  confidence  reposed  in  me,  with  gratitude  the  above 
is  respectfuUy  submitted. 

J.  FRED.  MEYERS, 
Secretary's  Office^  Treasury  Department 

Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


S.  Ex. 
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42d  Oonobess,  )  SENATE.  ( Ex.  Doc. 

2d  Sestion.      ]  \   No.  74. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THX 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


RETURKING 


The  hill  (S.  955)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Ann  Montgomery^  widow  of 
William  TT.  Montgomery^  late  captain  in  Texas  Volunteers^with  hisobfeo- 
tions. 


May  14. 1872.— Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  onPeusionB,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  innate  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  S.  955,  entitled  "An  act  grant- 
ing a  pension  to  Mary  Ann  Montgomery,  widow  of  William  W.  Mont- 
gomery, late  captain  in  Texas  Volunteers,"  without  my  approval,  inas- 
much as  the  concluding  phrase,  "  and  in  respect  to  her  minor  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,''  has  obviously  no  meaning  whatsoever. 

If  it  were  the  intention  of  the  framer  of  the  bill  that  the  pension 
thereby  granted  should  revert  to  said  minor  children  upon  the  re- 
marriage or  death  of  the  widow,  the  phrase  referred  to  should  read  as 
follows :  "  and,  in  the  event  of  her  remarriage  or  death,  to  Jier  minor 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age."  I  therefore  return  the  bill  for 
proper  action. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Executive  Ma^nsion,  May  14, 1872. 


FORTY  SECOND    CONGRESS  OF  THE    UNITED    STATES    OF 

AMERICA. 

At  the  second  session,  begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on 
Monday,  the  fourth  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-one : 

AN  ACT  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Ann  Montgomery,  widow  of  William  W.  Mont- 
gomery, late  captain  in  Texas  VolunteerB. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  place  on  the  pen- 
aion-roll,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  the  pension  laws, 
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the  name  of  Mary  Ann  Montgomery,  widow  of  William  W.  Montgomery^ 
late  captain  in  Texas  Yolanteers,  and  to  pay  her  a  pension,  from  the 
passage  of  this  act,  as  a  captain's  widow,  and  in  respect  to  her  minor 
children  nnder  sixteen  years  of  age. 

J.  G.  BLAINE, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bqpresentativeg. 
SCHUYLEE  COLFAX, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate 

I  certify  that  this  act  did  originate  in  the  Senate. 

GEO.  C.  GOBHAM, 

SecTctar^m 
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2d  SesHan.      § (    No.  75. 

MESSAGE 

FBOU  THX 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

GOMMUNICATINO, 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  March  28, 1872,  correspond- 
ence in  regard  to  the  persecution  and  oppression  of  the  Israelites  in  Rou- 
mania. 


May  14, 1872. — Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


To  the  Senate  : 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  28th  of  March  last,  I 
transmit  herewith  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Bucharest,  relative  to 
the  persecution  and  oppression  of  the  Israelites  in  the  principality  of 
Koumania. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

WASHmaTON,  May  14, 1872. 


Department  of  State,  Washingtony  May  14, 1872. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  28th  of  March  last,  requesting  the  President  to  '^  commu- 
nicate to  the  Senate,  if  in  his  opinion  not  inconsistent  with  the  public 
interest,  any  information  he  may  have  in  regard  to  the  persecution  and 
oppression  of  the  Israelites  in  the  principality  of  Boumania,"  has  the 
honor  to  lay  before  the  President  copies  of  the  correspondence  between 
this  Department  and  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Bucharest,  rel- 
ative to  that  subject. 

HAMILTON  5ISH. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


List  of  papers. 

Mr.  Peixotto  to  Mr.  Hunter,  October  6, 1871. 
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Mr.  Peixotto  to  Mr.  Hunter,  February  12,  1872. 
Mr.  Peixotto  to  Mr.  Hunter,  February  15, 1872. 
Mr.  Peixotto.to  Mr.  Hunter,  February  27, 1872. 
Mr.  Hunter  to  Mr.  Peixotto,  April  1, 1872. 
Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Peixotto,  April  10, 1872. 
Mr.  Peixotto  to  Mr.  Hunter,  April  5, 1872. 
Mr.  Peixotto  to  Mr.  Hunter,  April  19, 1872. 
Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Peixotto,  May  15, 1872. 


Mr.  Peixotto  to  Mr.  Hunter. 

No.  11.]       Consulate  of  the  United  States  op  America, 

Bucharest^  October  6, 1871.    (Received  Nov.  2.) 

Sir:  ♦♦♦♦♦• 

Concerning  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
action  of  our  Government  has  realized,  thus  far,  the  moral  influence  it 
was  hoped  my  appointment  and  acceptance  of  the  position  would  exer- 
cise. 

My  official  reception  by  the  prince,  as  I  have  already  communicated, 
was  most  gracious.  The  sentiments  of  humanity  he  was  pleased  to 
express  have  been  practically  carried  out  in  a  more  jealous  regaurd  fiw, 
and  protection  of,  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  Israelites.  While  it  has 
been  impossible  to  restrain  prejudices  fostered  by  designing  men,  mostly 
for  political  ends  and  in  many  instances  for  the  purposes  of  robbery, 
every  attempt  at  open  violence  has  been  promptly  quelled  and  eflfective 
measures  taken  to  prevent  outrage. 

The  actual  cabinet  of  His  Highness  are  in  perfect  accord  with  his 
humane  and  enlightened  sympathies,  while  no  previous  legislature  has 
exhibited  such  marked  appreciation  of  a  question  which  affects  in  so 
vital  degree  the  moral  and  material  interests  of  the  land.  The  best 
hopes  are  cherished  by  the  friends  of  order  and  stability  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  and  of  a  more  just  and  enlight- 
ened policy  toward  strangers. 
I  am,  sir,  &c., 

BENJ.  F.  PEIXOTTO, 

United  States  ConmiL 

Hon.  Second  Assistant  Secrbtaey  of  Statb^ 

Washington  J  D.  C. 


Mr.  Peixotto  to  Mr.  Hunter. 

No.  18.J  Consulate  op  the  United  States, 

Bucharest^  February  6, 1872.    (fieceived  March  5.) 
SiE:  I  have  to  inform  you  that  accounts  have  reached  hereof  deplor- 
able scenes  which  have  recently  transpired  in  several  towns  of  Bessara 
bian  Eoumania,  and  especially  at  Ismail,  Yilcovu,  and  CabooL 

The  population  had  rushed  upon  the  Israelites,  devastated  their  homes, 
'  and  blood  had  been  shed. 
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HuDdreds  of  families  bad  been  beaten,  despoiled,  and  driven  fortb. 

Hundreds  bad  fled  across  tbe  Danube  for  refuge  in  Turkey. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

I  am,  sir,  &c., 

BENJ.  F.  PEIXOTTO, 

United  States  Consul. 

Hon.  Second  Assistant  Secretary  op  State, 

Washington^  D.  C. 


Mr.  Feixotto  to  Mr.  Hunter. 

No.  19.]       Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Bucharest.  February  7,  1872.     (Received  Marcb  6.) 
Sir:  Tbe  origin  of  tbe  serious  riots  against  tbe  Israelites  of  Ismail, 
Vilcovu,  and  Cabool  is  attributed  to  a  repod;  circulated  in  the  former 
town,  of  a  tbeft  and  profanation  committed  by  an  alleged  Israelite  in 
tbe  catbedral  of  Ismail. 

Tbe  tbief  is  reported  to  be  a  baptized  Jew,  a  deserter  from  tbe  Rus- 
sian army,  and  but  tbree  montbs  resident  in  the  town. 

He  has  implicated  tbe  rabbin,  tbe  president,  and  other  elders  of  tbe 
Jewish  community,  as  accomplices,  who,  though  resident  for  long  years 
in  tbe  town,  and  bearing  hitherto  an  unimpeachable  character,  have 
been  arrested  and  thrust  into  prison. 

Tbe  cousur  of  Austria  reports  sixty  bouses  demolished  in  the  Jewish 
quarter.  The  Greek  consul  is  reported  to  have  restrained  bis  subjects 
from  participation  in  the  outrages. 

Tbe  Austrian  and  English  consul  and  agent  report  that  tbe  Russians 
and  Bulgarians,  who  form  the  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants,  were 
the  chief  promoters. 
I  am,  sir,  &c., 

BENJ.  F.  PEIXOTTO, 

United  States  Consul. 
Hon.  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington^  I).  C. 


Mr.  Feiwotto  to  Mr.  Hunter. 

No.  20.]  Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Bucharestj  February  8, 1872.     (Received  Marcb  5.) 

Sir  :  Ismail  contains  a  population  of  20,000,  of  whom  2,000  are  of  tbe 
Hebrew  faith.  The  assault  upon  the  Israelites  was  commenced  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  December,  and  lasted  three  days;  another  ac- 
count says  seven. 

During  this  time  tbe  houses  of  tbe  Israelites  were  broken  into,  tbe 
inmates  beaten  and  driven  fortb,  valuables  robbed,  the  furniture  de- 
stroyed, and  the  premises  gutted.  One  hundred  families  took  refuge  in 
Tultscha,  on  tbe  opposite  Turkish  shore.  Some  few  found  an  asylum 
on  board  the  Austrian  national  ship  Pest ;  others  fled  to  the  fields.  The 
Austrian  subjects  were  protected  at  their  consulate,  except  the  rabbin, 
who  was  arbitrarily  carried  off  and  imprisoned.  Tbe  consul  general  of  • 
Austria,  resident  bere,  has  made  a  demand  for  his  liberation. 
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Dispatches  received  here  this  evening  confirm  accoants  of  similar 
outrages  at  Vilcovu  and  Cabool.  Thirty  families  of  the  former  place 
are  reported  as  plundered,  driven  from  their  homes  and  exposed  to  the 
rigors  of  the  season. 

At  Cabool  the  Israelites  defended  themselves,  taking  refuge  finally 
in  the  barracks ;  two  are  reported  killed,  ten  to  twelve  wounded.     The 
excesses  appear  to  be  spreading,  and  are  said  to  be  investigated  by 
enemies  of  the  government. 
I  am,  sir,  &c., 

BENJ.  F.  PEIXOTTO, 

UniUd  /States  Consul. 

Hon.  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington^  D.  C. 


Mr.  Peixotto  to  Mr.  Hunter. 

N'o.  21.]      Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Bucharest,  February  9,  1872.    (Received  March  5.) 

Sib:  Since  writing  dispatch  No.  20,  of  yesterday  morning,  I  have  re- 
ceived several  letters  and  telegrams  from  the  Jewish  communities  of 
Ismail  and  Vilcovu,  imploring  the  good  offices  of  this  consulate  with 
the  central  government  in  behalf  of  the  defenceless  and  wretched  Jew- 
ish inhabitants,  who  appear  to  be  still  suffering  from  outrages  and  ex- 
posed to  violence.  A  deputation  of  the  Jewish  community* of  Bucharest 
has  also  waited  upon  me  with  a  like  prayer  in  behalf  of  their  unfor- 
tunate co-religionists. 

I  immediately  called  on  the  authorities  and  made  known  the  contents 
of  these  communications. 

Similar  a])peals  were  made  to  other  consuls.  At  2  o'clock  to-day  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  foreign  powers  was  held  at  the 
British  consulate  general,  when  it  was  resolved  to  address  a  note  iden- 
tique  to  the  Koumanian  government, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  copy  of  said  note.  It  was  concurred  in 
by  all  the  consul  generals  present.  In  the  absence  of  the  consul  gen- 
eral of  Prussia,  the  vice-consul  telegraphed  to  Prince  Bismarck  for 
instnictions. 

Later  I  had  an  interview  with  the  prince  and  the  ministers  of  interior 
and  justice,  from  all  of  whom  I  received  assurances  that  effective  meas- 
ures were  being  taken,  and  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  subservient. 
I  am,  sir,  &c., 

BENJ.  F.  PEIXOTTO, 

United  States  ConsuL 

Hon.  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


[Translation.] 

Mr.  Minister:  I  have  learned  with  regret  the  deplorable  scenes 
which  are  said  to  have  taken  place  some  days  since  in  the  towns  of 
Ismail  and  Cabool. 

The  population  had  rushed  upon  the  Israelites,  devasted  their  homes, 
and  blood  had  been  shed. 
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I  beg  to  call  without  delay  the  attention  of  the  actual  government  on 
the  serioas  dangers  which  would  arise  if  these  troubles  should  be  re- 
newed or  extended,  and  on  the  necessity  of  punishing  the  authors  and 
repressing  all  interior  disorders,  and  particularly  the  arbitrary  violences 
to  which  the  Israelite  race  has  so  often  been  subjected,  and  which  have 
several  times  justified  the  remonstrances  of  the  European  governments. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Princier  government  will  prevent,  by  its 
energy,  the  recurrence  of  all  vexations  against  the  Israelites,  and  vindi- 
cate thus  the  principles  of  humanity  and  civilization. 

Eeceive,  Mr.  Minister,  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

BENJ.  F.  PEIXOTTO. 


Mr.  Peixotto  to  Mr.  Hunter. 

Xo.  22.]       Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Bucharest^  February  10, 1872.    (Received  March  9.) 

SiE:  A  deputation  sent  by  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Ismail  waited 
upon  me  this  morning,  and,  presenting  a  very  detailed  and  circumstantial 
account  of  the  recent  violences  perpetrated  in  that  town,  besought  my 
intercession  in  behalf  of  their  still  suffering  and  imperiled  condition. 

The  deputation,  composed  of  intelligent  men  long  resident  in  Ismail, 
stated  that  for  more  than  "  five  years  the  Israelites  of  the  country  had 
been  repeatedly  subjected  to  similar  acts  of  barbarism,  and  to  this  day 
no  redress  had  been  obtained. 

"  In  depths  of  despair  they  presented  themselves  to  the  representatives 
of  a  government  distinguished  the  world  over  by  its  justice,  enlighten- 
ment, and  humanity,  believing  that  their  unhappy  condition  might  be 
alleviated  should  an  effort  be  made  in  their  behalf. 

"That  it  rested  with  the  central  government  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  would  not  only  suppress  the  present  violence,  but,  by  punishment  of 
the  guilty  and  indemnity  to  the  innocent,  (never  hitherto  practiced,)  serve 
as  an  example  and  be  security  for  the  future." 

I  replied  that,  anxious  as  my  Government  was  to  see  the  inhabitants 
of  every  land  protected  in  their  lives  and  property,  and  a  stop  put  to 
persecutions  that  disgraced  humanity,  I  could  not  officially  interfeie  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  unless  the  rights  of  an  American  citi- 
zen resident  herein  had  been  invaded ;  that  I  had  been  told  this  was  the 
case  a  few  days  ago  respecting  one  of  the  persons  illegally  arrested  in 
Ismail,  but  upon  investigation  had  learned  otherwise. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  certain  principles  which  all  governments  were 
bound  to  respect,  and  when  these  were  outraged  nations  were  concerned 
to  see  the  barbaric  land  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  But  in- 
terference to  this  end  was  of  the  most  delicate  of  all  proceedings,  and  was 
to  be  guarded  with  jealous  circumspection. 

Happily  the  good  relations  which  I  had  the  honor  to  hold  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  prince  might  permit  me  to  speak  in  their  behalf  without 
being  misconstrued,  and  this  I  would  do.  At  a  later  hour  I  saw  the 
minister,  and,  at  my  request,  an  interview  was  granted  to  the  de])uta- 
tion,  to  whom  he  listened  with  great  attention,  and,  at  the  close,  re- 
quested their  communication  should  be  reduced  to  writing  and  signed, 
and  he  would  on  the  basis  thereof  grant  their  prayer  in  so  far  at  least 
as  the  appointing  of  a  special  commission.  He  added  that  strict  inves- 
tigation should  be  made,  impartial  justice  rendered,  and  the  guilty  pun- 
ished. 
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To  the  extent  of  his  authority  he  remarked  he  was  resolved  to  pat  an 
end  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Israelites,  and  those  who  were  culpable  of 
inciting  or  practicing  such  should  be  made  to  suffer. 

As  presenting  their  version  of  the  affair  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a 
copy  of  the  petition,  (translated,)  presented  by  the  deputation  to  t^ 
minister. 

I  am  informed  that  tranquillity  has  been  restored,  and  a  sufficient 
military  force  present  to  maintain  the  peace. 
I  am,  &c.,  &c., 

BENJ.  F.PEIXOTTO. 
Hon.  Second  Assistant  Seceetary  of  State, 

Washington^  i).  C. 

One  inclosure:  Petition  of  Ismail  deputation  to  minister  of  home  af- 
fairs. 


Copy  petition  addressed  to  the  minister  of  home  affairs, 

Bucharest,  February  10, 1872. 

Mr.  Minister  :  The  undersigned,  a  deputation  sent  from  the  Jewish 
community  of  Ismail,  come  to  submit  to  your  excellency  the  following 
facts  respecting  the  deplorable  events  which  have^transpired  at  Ismail: 

On  the  24th  of  December  (5th  January,  N.  S.)  a  rumor  was  spread  in 
the  city  of  a  theft  of  some  100  ducats  and  two  small  spoons  having 
been  committed  in  the  cathedral  of  the  town,  and  of  the  church  having 
been  profaned  by  the  wretch  who  had  perpetrated  the  robbery.  Sas- 
picion  falling  immediately  on  an  individual  called  Jacob  Silber,  a  rene- 
gade Israelite  of  Lilhouania,  who,  deserting  the  Bussian  army,  had 
come  to  Ismail  some  three  months  previous  and  was  working  at  a  tailor^s. 
This  renegade,  on  being  arrested,  first  deposed  that  he  h£^  committed 
the  crime  in  an  understanding  with  his  master,  the  tailor,  and  that  the 
stolen  objects  were  hidden  in  a  store  of  the  house  of  the  latter.  The 
premises  being  thoroughly  searched,  nothing  was  found,  but  the  tailor 
was  nevertheless  arrested.  At  length  the  thief,  for  reasons  he  probably 
could  best  explain,  made  a  second  declaration,  in  which  he  charged  that 
he  had  committed  the  theft  at  the  insti^tion  of  Mr.  D.  Ooldschlaeger, 
who,  on  the  day  of  the  robbery,  he  said,  had  told  him,  <^Go  to  the 
church,  steal  the  holy  objects,  bring  them  to  me,  and  I  shall  make  joa 
the  richest  man  in  Ithe  city,  and  you  shall  be  a  saint  with  the  Jevrs.^ 
After  this  declaration  the  said  Goldschlaeger,  one  of  the  prominent 
merchants  of  that  place,  known  since  fifteen  years  as  an  honorable  and 
honest  man,  was  seized,  kept  four  days  in  the  police  and  then  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  lies  since ;  and  being  a  feeble  and  sickly  man,  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  life.  Mr.  Goldschlaeger,  the  day  when  the  thief 
alleged  he  had  met  him  taking  a  walk  and  told  him  to  go  to  commit  the 
crime,  had  just  come  home  from  the  residence  of  the  undersigned  Grold- 
enberg,  where,  in  deep  bitterness,  he  had,  according  to  the  prescription 
of  our  religion,  mourned  over  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child  just  deceased 
of  angina  diphtherica.  This  fact  is  attested  by.  four  witnesses.  Moreover 
our  rabbi  was  and  is  still  imprisoned  because,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  stolen 
objects  were  found  in  the  latrines  of  the  Chan  Tascatoirtz,  where  live 
about  forty  families  and  where  happened  also  to  live  the  rabbi.  This 
is  the  only  ground  upon  which  his  arrest  has  been  made. 

We  therefore  implore  you,  Mr.  Minister,  to  set  free  these  two  innocent 
men,  for  whom  the  whole  city  is  ready  to  give  the  utmost  guarantee. 
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A  certain  Dropnlo,  interpreter  at  the  police,  who  came. to  ask  money 
from  the  Jews,  threatening  that  otherwise  he  would  denoance  them  as 
accomplices,  in  couseqaeuce  of  which  some  Israelites  gave  him,  out  of 
fear,  one,  two,  and  three  Napoleons  each,  is  the  man  whom  we  suspect 
that,  tor  motives  of  extortion,  has  instigated  the  thief  to  denounce  Mr. 
Goldscblaeger  as  accomplice,  knowing  that  money  could  be  gained  for 
setting  him  free.    It  is  evident,  Mr.  Minister,  that  the  whole  story  has 
been  invented  to  be  used  against  the  Israelites  and  provoke  the  barbar- 
ous scenes  which  continued  for  seven  days.    Many  houses  have  been 
not  only  plundered  of  their  contents,  but  even  demolished ;  many  fam- 
ilies have  fled  to  Tultscha,  while  others  have  been  driven  forth  into  the 
streets.    Those  of  the  rioters  who  were  arrested  were  set  free  the  same 
day.    In  spite  of  the  energy  displayed  by  the  prefect  of  police  and 
Lieutenant  Sbarlea,  the  small  force  of  soldiers  could  only  guard  one 
street,  while  in  others  the  mob  had  free  scope  to  act  with  all  the  fury  of 
fanaticism  against'  the  Israelites,  who,  far  from  being  guilty  of  any 
offense,  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  maltreatment,  having 
no  knowledge  even  of  the  alleged  theft  and  profanation. 

The  arrest  of  the  most  honorable  members  of  our  community  only 
served  to  inflame  and  encourage  the  mob  to  fresh  extjesses. 

Mr.  Minister,  we  pray  you  to  set  at  liberty  the  two  innocent  and  un- 
fortunate men,  for  whom  every  guarantee  required  will  be  given,  and 
send  a  commission  to  investigate  the  whole  matter  in  a  serious  and  im- 
partial manner.  Only  such  an  examination  will  discover  the  guilty  and 
indemnify  the  innocent. 

Hundreds  of  families  are  naked  and  shelterless,  mothers  and  children 
ire  living  in  the  open  fields,  exposed  to  the  severities  of  the  season, 
Krhile  numerous  persons  are  threatened  with  starvation. 
Help  quick,  and  God  will  help  you. 

Beceive,  Mr.  Minister,  together  with  our  tears,  the  assurance  of  our 
cost  profound  respect. 

THE  ISRAELITE  DEPUTATION  FEOM  ISMAIL. 


Mr.  Feixotto  to  Mr.  Hunter. 

To.  23.]  Consulate  op  the  United  States  of  America, 

Bucharestj  February  12,  1872.  (Received  March  12.) 
Sib  :  The  consul  of  Germany  has  called  to  inform  me  that  he  last 
rening  received  a  telegram  from  Prince  Bismarck,  instructing  him  to 
gn  the  note  addressed  to  the  Roumanian  government  concerning  the 
srsecution  of  the  Israelites,  a  copy  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  inclose 
id  refer  to  in  my  dispatch  No.  21,  of  the  9th  instant. 

•  •••••• 

I  am,  &c.,  &c., 

BENJ.  F.  PEIXOTTO, 

United  States  Consul. 
Hon.  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington^  i).  C 
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Mr.  Peixotto  io  Mr.  Hunter.^ 

No.  25.]         Consulate  op  the  United  States  op  America, 

Bucharest^  February  15, 1872.    (Eteceired  March  15.) 

Sm: 

•  •••••• 

The  GoTemment  has  sent  a  special  commission  to  investigate  the  af- 
fairs at  Ismail. 

I  am,  &c.,  &c., 

BENJ.  F.  PEIXOTTO, 

United  States  ComuI 
Hon.  Second  Assistant  Secretaby, 

Washinfftanj  D.  C. 


Mr.  Peixotto  to  Mr.  Hunter. 

No.  26.]  Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Bucharest,  February  27, 1872.  (Received  March  26.) 
Sir:  Yesterday  I  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the  Israelites 
of  Cabool,  who  besought  my  good  offices  near  the  Boumanian  govern- 
ment, in  order  that  they  might  present  the  petition,  copy  of  which, 
translated  from  the  Romanian,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  inclose.  1 
procured  the  interview  desired,  and  the  minister  having  carefully  read 
the  same,  and  interrogated  the  deputation,  promised  to  grant  the  prayer 
of  the  wretched  supplicants. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

I  am,  &c.,  &c., 

BENJ.  P.  PEIXOTTO, 

United  States  Consul 
Hon.  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washingtony  D.  C. 

Inclosure:  Petition  of  the  Israelite  delegates  from  Cabool  to  the 
Boumanian  government : 


Traduction  from  the  Roumanian  of  the  petition  presented  to  the  povemmef^t 
o/Boumania  on  Monday j  February  20 j  1872,  by  a  d^utation  sent  by  ttr 
Israelites  of  Cabool. 

Mr.  Minister  :  The  undersigned,  delegates  from  the  part  of  the  un- 
fortunate Israelites  of  Cabool,  come  to  unfold  before  you  the  sinister 
tableau  of  the  direful  facts  which  have  occurred  in  that  town. 

After  the  pillage  committed  at  Ismail,  several  persons  came  irom 
there  and  commenced  to  say,  publicly,  that  they  were  going  to  imitate 
the  inhabitants  of  Ismail,  and  kill  all  the  Israelites  of  the  place.  I,  the 
undersigned,  Archer  Gold,  went  immediately  to  the  prefect  Craciunerco, 
telling  him  what  I  had  heard,  and  mentioning  Mr.  F.  Yaculpulo,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  most  by  threatenings.  The  prefect  calmed 
my  apprehensions,  promised  to  take  immediate  measures,  and  sent  oat 
into  the  streets  some  fifteen  soldiers.    The  next  day,  Wednesday,  the 
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19tb  of  January,  the  threateniogs  and  the  noise  increased.  I  repaired 
again  to  the  prefect,  bat  received  the  answer  that  he  had  left  town. 

I  then  went  to  see  the  chief  of  police/ whom  I  implored  to  take  meas- 
ures. On  Thursday  a  Bassian  stopped  a  Jewish  woman  in  the  street, 
saying  that  he  had  orders  from  the  government  to  beat  her.  The  chief 
of  police  wanted  to  arrest  the  man,  but  a  Greek,  called  Spim,  rushed 
upon  him,  crying,  "  Who  has  given  you  the  right  to  arrest  a  citizen  1 " 
and  threatening  him  with  blows.  The  chief  of  police  was  forced  to 
release  the  Bnssian.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  the  Israelites,  to  avoid 
conflicts,  abstained  from  going  to  their  synagogues. 

Sunday  the  commissioner  of  police  came  to  me  to  ask  money.  I  sent 
my  son  to  collect  some  among  the  Israelites,  when  he  returned,  out  of 
breath,  and  told  us  that  they  had  commenced  to  beat  the  Jews  in  the 
streets. 

Bands  of  fifty  and  one  hundred  suddenly  gathered  before  my  house, 
some  of  them  being  furnished  with  revolvers.  SeeingTthat  I  and  my 
sons  were  armed,  and  resolved  to  defend  ourselves  to  the  utmost,  they 
retired.  The  evening  the  commissioner  came  to  ask  me  to  leave  the 
house,  as  the  mob  intended  to  put  fire  to  it. 

In  a  neighboring  house  there  were  also  assembled  some  armed  Jews. 
One  of  them  fired  on  the  mob,  who  threatened  with  destruction  all  who 
were  within.  Two  persons  were  wounded,  one  dangerously,  the  other 
in  the  foot.  The  Israelite  who  had  thus  defended  himself  was  arrested, 
and  is  still  lying  in  prison. 

During  this  time  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  summoned  the  Israelites 
from  their  houses  and  were  taking  them  to  the  barracks.  But  while 
they  were  escorting  them  thither  there  happened  the  most  barbarous 
cruelties,  the  account  of  which  alone  is  enough  to  make  the  heart  shud- 
der. Through  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  who  surrounded  the  Israelites 
rushed  the  fanatics,  armed  with  sticks,  splitting  open  the  heads  of  some, 
breaking  the  arms  of  others,  wounding  a  great  number,  and  perpetrat- 
ing other  unheard-of  crimes,  without  the  soldiers  making  any  movement 
toward  defense.  The  way  to  the  barracks  was  marked  with  the  smok- 
ing blood  of  the  unhappy  victims. 

In  the  barracks  gathered  more  than  one  thousand  Israelites,  who  re- 
mained there  for  three  days  without  food.  The  dreadful  anguish  of 
mind  caused  two  pregnant  women  to  be  prematurely  confined  in  midst 
of  the  crowded  multitude.  The  husband  did  not  know  of  his  wife,  the 
parent  his  child.  An  apathy,  touching  dementia,  prevailed,  heart-rend- 
ing to  behold.  One  evening  the  commander  came  to  tell  the  wretches 
that  the  mob  were  going  to  fire  through  the  windows,  and  advised  them 
to  bend  down  to  the  floor  in  order  not  to  be  struck  by  the  balls ;  and 
yet  the  soldiers  did  nothing  to  defend  them }  not  one  gun  was  discharged 
against  those  who  manifested  their  deadly  purpose.  • 

While  the  Israelites  were  lying  in  the  barracks,  their  homes,  exposed 
without  protection,  were  completly  devastated.  The  doors  were  forced 
open,  the  windows  broken,  the  ceilings  destroyed,  the  floors  puUed 
up;  they  broke  the  furnitures,  demolished  the  walls,  plundered  and 
carried  away  all  valuables.  Our  goods  and  our  money  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  robbers.  At  a  certain  Mr.  Holban's,  (lawyer,)  many  objects 
have  since  been  found  hidden.  Our  synagogues  were  devastated  and 
converted  into  cess-pools,  and  the  holy  books  torn  and  thrown  into  the 
filth.  Now  the  misery  is  at  its  height.  Those  who  some  days  previous 
were  well  off  are  now  reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  Their  houses  are  in 
ruins;  they  are  lacking  their  daily  bread,  shelter,  and  clothing  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  cold.    Hundreds  are  lying  upon  straw  with  their  • 
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bleeding  wounds.    The  two  daughters  of  a  poor  widow  were  violated  in 
a  most  brutal  manner. 

The  authorities  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  excesses.  The  procurorof 
Fokshaus  refuses  even  to  look  at  the  damages.  The  proprietor,  Kara- 
vassile,  who  had  offered  us  1,500  ducats  to  sign  a  declaration  stating  that 
the  Greeks  had  taken  no  part  in  the  riot,  gave  a  ball  to  the  procnror, 
which  seems  to  have  completely  changed  his  feelings. 

The  Bussians  were  constantly  saying  that  they  had  received  orders 
from  the  government  to  kill  all  the  Jews;  others  said  they  liad  these 
orders  from  the  Eussian  consul.  The  garde-frontiers,  who  had  gone  with 
their  sergeant-major  Floreseu  to  Leova,  maltreated  the  Jews  in  every 
village  they  passed  through,  stating  that  the  government  had  sent  them 
orders  to  this  end. 

The  local  administration  we  believe  to  be  accomplices  in  the  riot,  for 
the  slightest  attempt  to  repress  the  mob  would  have  been  successful,  as 
was  evidenced  at  Ohilia,  where  nothing  but  the  whip  of  the  chief  of  poUce 
had  the  effect  of  putting  to  the  rout  those  who  had  gathered  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose. 

We  estimate  the  losses  sustained  by  our  community  at  40,000  ducats. 
Our  sufferings  have  been  intense;  we  feel  how  inadequate  we  are  to 
express  the  misery  we  have  endured ;  we  come  to  you,  Sir.  Minister,  for 
justice.  We  ask  that  a  special  commission  composed  of  citizens  of  Bucha- 
rest, in  whom  the  government  reposes  confidence,  be  selected  to  visit 
our  town  and  make  an  investigation  both  with  reference  to  the  fiacts  we 
have  here  but  feebly  portrayed,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  amount  and 
character  of  our  losses,  that  the  guilty  may  be  punished  and  we  innocent 
sufferers  of  wanton  brutality  indemnified.  In  the  name  of  our  brethren 
exposed  to  similar  acts,  we  also  invoke  that  a  law  be  presented  to  the 
now  sitting  chambers,  holding  each  community  responsible  for  similar 
acts  of  vandalism. 

We  implore  prompt  action  of  the  government;  only  such  can  rescae 
us  from  and  prevent  recurrence  of  misfortunes.  In  the  name  of  God,  in 
the  name  of  our  frenzied  wives,  our  weeping  children,  our  starving^ 
shelterless  multitude,  we  ask,  we  demand  this  justice. 

We  come,  charged  by  our  community,  who  yet  repose  confidence  in 
the  humanity  and  virtue  of  our  prince  and  in  you,  Mr.  Minister,  in  whose 
hands  rests  the  administration  of  the  internal  affieiirs  of  the  country. 
With  profound  respect, 

ARCHER  GOLD, 
MICHEL  GOLD, 
Delegates  sent  from  the  Israelite  Community  of  Cabool 


Mr.  Hunter  to  Mr,  Peixotto. 

Ko.  26.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington^  April  1, 1872. 
Sib  :  Your  dispatch  No.  26,  of  the  27th  of  February  last,  has  been 
received.    Your  proceedings  in  presenting  the  petition  of  the  Israelites 
of  Cabool  to  the  Roumanian  government  are  approved. 
I  am,  sir,  &c., 

W.  HUKTER, 
Second  Assistant  Secretary. 
B.  F.  Peixotto,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul^  Bucharest 
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Mr.  Fish  to  Mr,  Peixotto. 

No.  28.)  Department  of  State, 

Wdshingtonj  April  10, 1872. 

Sm :  Among  tbe  large  number  of  Israelites  in  this  country,  there  are 
probably  few  whose  sympathies  have  not  been  intensely  excited  by  the 
recent  intelligence  of  the  grievous  persecutions  of  their  co-religionists 
in  Boumania.  This  feeling  has  naturally  been  augmented  by  the  con- 
trast presented  by  the  position  of  members  of  that  persuasion  here, 
who  are  equals  with  all  others  before  the  law,  which  sternly  forbids  any 
oppression  on  account  of  religion.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
people  of  this  country  universally  abhor  persecution  anywhere  for  that 
cause,  and  deprecate  the  trials  of  which,  according  to  your  dispatches, 
the  Israelites  of  Boumania  have  been  victims. 

This  Government  heartily  sympathizes  with  the  popular  instinct  upon 
the  subject,  and  while  it  has  no  disposition  or  intention  to  give  offense 
by  impertinently  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Boumania,  it  is 
deemed  to  be  due  to  humanity  to  remonstrate  against  any  license  or 
impunity  which  may  have  attended  the  outrages  in  that  country.  You 
are  consequently  authorized  to  address  a  note  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  of  the  principalities,  in  which  you  will  embody  the  views  herein 
expressed,  and  you  will  also  do  anything  which  you  discreetly  can,  with 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  toward  preventing  a  recurrence  or 
continuance  of  the  persecution  adverted  to. 
I  am,  sir,  &c., 

HAMILTOlsr  FISH. 

B.  F.  Peixotto,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  Bucharest. 


Mr.  Peixotto  to  Mr.  Hunter. 

Ko.  28.]  Consulate  op  the  United  States  of  America, 

Bucharest^  April  5, 1872.    (Received  April  25.) 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  the  reply,  with  translation,  of  tbe 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  my  note  of  February  9,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  transmit  to  you  in  my  dispatch  No.  21. 

A  precisely  similar  response  has  been  received  by  each  of  the  other 
consuls. 

The  procuror  general,  referred  to  in  the  minister's  note,  has  returned 
and  made  a  report  to  the  government.  He  has  permitted  me  to  see  this 
report.  After  making  a  careful  investigation  he  completely  exonerates 
every  Israelite  from  any  participation  whatsoever  in  the  alleged  theft  and 
desecration  of  the  church.  The  evidence  he  obtained  shows  it  was  com- 
mitted by  a  renegade  from  the  Eussian  army,  an  apostate,  who  had  re- 
sided but  three  months  in  Ismail,  and  who,  by  his  own  confession,  made 

in  open  court,  has  been  three  times  convicted  in  Eussia  of  crime. 

•  •••••• 

Notwithstanding  this  report  the  five  Israelites  arrested,  including  the 
rabbin  and  president  of  the  community,  are  still  confined  and  committed 
to  stand  trial  as  common  felons  on  the  15th  instant. 

Forty-six  of  the  principal  rioters  of  Cabool  have,  in  the  meanwhile^ 
been  liberated.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  transmitted  to  the  cabinet 
at  London,  hsLS  caused  Lord  Granville  to  send  a  second  dispatch  to  the 
English  consul,  instructing  him  to  remonstrate  with  the  government. 
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It  seems  to  be  every  day  more  apparent  that  nothing  bat  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  foreign  powers,  who  have  the  right  under  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  will  pat  an  end  to  the  internal  disorders  resalting  from  the 
serious  persecutions  of  the  Hebrews. 
I  am,  sir,  &c., 

BENJ.  F.  PEixorro, 

United  States  Consul 
Hon.  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washingtonj  J).  C. 


[Translation.] 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  No.  1142, 

Bucharest^  7-19^*  February,  1872. 

Mr.  Consul  General:  Before  the  receipt  of  the  note  which  joa 
were  pleased  to  address  me  on  the  9th  of  February,  No.  126,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Prince  was  aware  of  the  deplorable  events  which  had  trans- 
pired at  Ismail  and  Cabool,  and  it  had  made  it  a  point  to  repress  them 
with  all  the  energy  which  was  demanded  by  the  principles  of  order, 
hnmanity,  and  civilization. 

1  am  the  first  to  condemn,  Mr.  Consal  General,  the  acts  of  violeooe 
of  which  the  popalatiou  of  said  towns  have  been  gailty  toward  the 
Israelites.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  just,  if  we  are  to  form  an  impartial 
judgment  in  relation  to  the  events  in  question,  to  search  for  the  cause 
which  gave  rise  to  the  excitement  of  the  population.  It  is  now  clearly 
shown  by  the  examination  which  has  been  made  that  these  disorders 
only  took  place  in  consequence  of  an  impious  and  audacious  theft  com- 
mitted by  Jews  in  the  cathedral  of  the  town  of  Ismail. 

The  gravity  of  these  two  facts  renders  it  our  duty  to  search,  with  all 
necessary  impartiality,  for  the  parties  who  were  guilty  of  the  theft,  and 
for  the  ring-leaders  in  the  disorders,  so  as  to  proceed  against  them  witli 
equal  vigor.  To  this  eflfect  we  have  already  sent  the  attorney  general 
of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  capital  to  the  spot. 

IS^ot  being  for  the  moment  in  a  position  to  know  all  the  details  of  tiie 
affair  in  question,  I  shall,  before  communicating  them  to  yoa,  Mr.  Con- 
sul General,  await  the  subsequent  results  of  the  examination,  which  is 
now  being  actively  prosecuted.  But,  what  I  do  not  hesitate  now  to  add, 
that  measures  have  been  taken  to  insure  the  respect  due  to  the  law,  and 
that  the  government  is  firmly  resolved  to  combat  all  elements  of  disor- 
der wherever  they  may  be  found. 

Beceive,  Mr.  Consul  General,  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

G.  COSTAFOUR. 


Mr.  Peixoito  to  Mr.  Hunter*. 

No.  30.]  Consulate  of  the  United  States  op  America, 

Bucluirestj  April  19, 1872.    (Received,  May  13.) 

Sm :  On  Monday,  the  15th  instant,  at  Buz6o,  the  five  Israelites,  in- 
cluding the  rabbi  and  the  president  of  the  community,  accused  as 
accomplices  of  the  thief  Silberman,  were  tried  and  condemned  to  three 
years'  imprisonment. 

This  verdict  was  given  in  face  of  the  most  positive  evidence  of 
their  innocence,  the  thief  himself  confessing  to  his  guilt  and  excolpat- 
ing  them,  and  the  attorney  general  declaring  that  he,  although  public 
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prosecutor,  mast  abandon  the  accnsation,  there  being  absolutely  no  case, 
adding  that  he  was  astounded  that  the  court,  of  putting  in  accusation 
of  Foksani,  should  have  held  these  unhappy  men  for  three  months  'on 
such  baseless  testimony. 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th  instant,  the  individuals  accused  of  the 
gravest  excesses  against  the  Israelites  of  Vilcova,  and  whose  guUt  was 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt,  were  acquitted  en  bloc. 

Those  of  Cabool  will  be  tried  to-day,  when  the  same  result  will  no 
doubt  be  reached.  These  two  verdicts,  following  each  other,  so  gravely 
periling  the  security  of  the  Israelite  population  during  the  impending 
(Greek)  Easter,  has  led  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  in  obedience 
to  the  general  and  special  instructions  received  from  their  respective 
governments,  .to  unite  in  a  collective  note  to  the  Princier  government, 
copies  of  which  (in  the  original  French  and  English  translation)  I  have 
the  honor  herewith  to  transmit. 

All  the  members  of  the  corps  at  present  in  the  city,  except  the  Bus- 
sian,  have  signed  the  same. 

I  trust  it  will  have  the  approbation  of  the  President. 
I  am,  sir,  &c.,  &c., 

BENJ.  F.  PEIXOTTO. 

Hon.  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

WmhingUni^  i).  C. 


Bucharest,  April  18, 1872. 
The  undersigned  deem  it  their  duty  to  address  to  the  government  of 
the  Prince,  collectively,  and  in  the  most  formal  manner,  the  verbal  ob- 
servations which  most  of  them  have  been  ordered  by  their  governments 
to  present  to  it  in  relation  to  the  Israelitish  question.  They  cannot,  in 
the  first  place,  help  expressing  their  astonishment  that  the  result  of  the 
investigation,  ordered  in  Roumanian  Bessarabia  more  than  two  months 
since,  has  not  yet  been  communicated  to  them,  notwithstanding  the 
assurance  contained  in  the  note  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  bear 
ing  date  of  the  7 — 19th  of  February  last. 

They  have,  moreover,  learned  with  profound  regret  that,  after  having 
condemned  several  Israelites  to  severe  penalties,  the  prosecution  of 
whom  was  abandoned  by  the  public  ministry  itself,  the  court  of  as- 
sizes at  Buzeo,  has  acquitted  all  the  individuals  who  were  charged 
with  having  committed  the  gravest  excesses  and  crimes  against  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  town  of  Vilcova.  The  undersigned  see,  in 
this  double  verdict,  an  indication  of  the  dangers  to  which  Israelites 
are  exposed  in  Roumania,  the  imminence  of  which,  at  the  approach 
of  the  Easter  holidays,  justified  the  steps  recently  taken  by  them 
simultaneously  near  the  government  of  the  Prince. 

The  governments  of  the  undersigned  will  judge  whether  the  impu- 
nity which  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  assailants  of  the  Jews  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  scenes  of  violence  quite  un- 
worthy of  a  civilized  country,  which,  as  such,  ought  to  insure  free- 
dom and  security  to  all  religious  denominations. 

THIDAN,  {Germany.) 
SCHLECHTA,  {Austria,  Hungary.) 
PEIXOTTO,  {United  States.) 
G.  LE  SOUAKD,  {France:) 
J.  GREEIJ^,  {Great  Britmn.) 
NEANOS,  {Greece.) 
ILLORIA,  (Italy.) 
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Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Peixotto. 

No.  30.]  Depaetment  op  State, 

Washington,  Ma^  13,  1872. 
ScE :  The  Department  has  received  yonr  dispatch,  No.  30,  of  thel9ili 
ultimo,  accompained  by  a  copy  of  a  remonstrance  addressed  by  theni|v 
resentatives  of  foreign  governments  at  Bucharest,  to  that  of  the  princi 
palities,  against  recent  maltreatment  of  Israelites  there. 

The  Department  approves  your  taking  part  in  that  remonstranep. 
Whatever  caution  anS  reserve  may  u  ually  characterize  the  policy  o( 
this  Government  in  such  matters,  may  be  regarded  as  inexpedient  whfii 
every  guarantee  and  consideration  of  justice  appear  to  have  been  eet  at 
defiance  in  the  course  pursued  with  reference  to  the  unfortunate  peopk 
referred  to.  You  will  not  be  backward  in  joining  any  similar  protK 
or  other  measure  which  the  foreign  representatives  there  may  deem  ad 
visable,  with  a  view  to  avert  or  mitigate  further  harshness  toward  tbe 
Israelites  residents  in,  or  subjects  of,  the  principalities. 
I  am,  sir,  &c., 

HAMILTON  FISE 
B.  F.  Peixotto,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  Bucharest 
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42d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  (Ex. Doc. 

2dSe8»im.     f  \  No.  76. 


REPORT 

OF  THB 

SOLICITOR  GENERAL  AND  ACTING  ATTORNEY  GENERAL, 

COMMUNICATINa, 

In  compliance  toith  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  April  23, 1872,  informor 
turn  in  relation  to  proceedings  which  have  been  taken  in  the  judicial  courts 
to  restrain  the  digging  of  a  canal  across  Minnesota  Pointj  near  Du  Luthy 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


May  14, 1872. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  t»ble  and  be  printed. 


Depaetment  op  Justice, 

Washington,  May  14, 1872. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  under  date  of  the  23d  ultimo : 

"  Resolved.  That  the  Department  of  Justice  be  directed  to  communi- 
cate to  the  ^nate  information  of  proceedings  which  have  been  taken  in 
the  judicial  courts  to  restrain  the  digging  of  a  canal  across  Minnesota 
Point,  near  Du  Luth,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  a  copy  of  the  record 
of  such  proceedings,  and  all  correspondence  in  tlie  Department  of  Justice 
concerning  the  same.'' 

In  compliance  therewith,  I  now  submit  the  following  papers  upon  the 
subject : 

1.  Copies  of  letters  from  the  Attorney  General  to  the  United  States 
attorney  for  Minnesota. 

2.  Copies  of  letters  from  the  United  States  attorney  for  Minnesota  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

3.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  United  States  attorney  for  Minnesota  to 
P.  A.  Spooner,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

4.  Copies  of  letters  from  the  Attorney  General  to  Senator  Carpenter. 

5.  Copies  of  letters  from  Senator  Carpenter  to  the  Attorney  General. 

6.  Copies  of  letters  from  the  Attorney  General  to  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

7.  Copies  of  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

8.  Transcript  of  the  bill  of  complaint,  affidavits,  and  proceedings  in 
the  case. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  H.  BRI8TOW, 
Solicitor  General  and  Aetiin§  Attorney  QeneroL 
Hen.  Schuyler  Colpax, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
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No.  1. 

DEPARTlffENT  OF  JUSTICE, 

Washington^  D.  C,  April  20,  1871. 

Sir  :  I  am  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  proceeding  iDjarioos 
to  interests  which  the  Government  is  bound  to  protect  are  ^oing  on  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Du  Lath,  within  your  district.  The  Government 
has  expended  considerable  sums  of  money  in  improving  the  entrance  to 
the  Bay  of  Superior  from  Lake  Superior,  between  Wisconsin  Point  and 
Minnesota  Point.  ItTis  represented  that  parties  are  engaged  in  catting 
a  canal  across  Minnesota  Point,  near  Du  Luth,  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  turning  the  current  from  Saint  Louis  River  and  Saint  Louis  Bay  into 
Lake  Superior,  through  this  new  channel,  and  thus  permit  the  accnnial 
ation  of  sand  at  the  present  navigable  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Siiperion 
and  render  useless  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  there  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government. 

The  projectors  of  the  canal  proposed  an  outer  breakwater  and  an  ele- 
vated basin  between  Eice's  Point  and  Minnesota  Point,  in  addition  to 
the  canal,  and  the  completion  of  the  basin  before  the  construction  of  the 
canal.  But  they  are  making  the  canal  without  having  completed  the 
basin,  and  therefore  the  detriment  to  the  navigable  entrance  is  appre- 
hended. 

You  will  institute  such  proceedings,  by  injunction  or  otherwise,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  in  the  proper  United  States  court  for  yoar 
district,  as  will  stop  the  cutting  of  the  canal. 

The  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  will  aid  you  in 
the  matter.    You  will  place  yourself  in  communication  with  him  ai)on 
the  subject,  and  take  speedy  action. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKERMAIJ, 

Attorney  Oenerah 

C.  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota, 


Department  op  Justice, 

Washingtony  D.  C,  April  20,  1871. 
Sir  :  I  am  advised  by  the  War  Department  that  Major  D.  G.  Houston. 
of  the  Engineer  Corps,  at  present  stationed  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  con- 
versant with  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  Government  improvements  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  near  Superior  City,  and  will,  on  application, 
furnish  you  with  any  desired  information  upon  the  subject. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 

Attorney  General. 
C.  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney ,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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Department  op  Justice, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  July  6,  1871. 
Sir  :  Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  seud  to  you  a 
copy  of  a  report  to  him  from  General  Humphreys,  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKERMAl^, 
*  Attorney  General. 

C.  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney^  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 


Department  op  Justice, 

Washington,  i).  C,  June  8, 1871. 
Sir  :  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  this  Depart- 
ment on  the  7th  instant  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  certain 
proceedings  instituted  against  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  to  restrain  its  agents, 
by  injunction  or  otherwise,  from  continuing  the  work  on  the  canal  across 
Minnesota  Point  The  Sexjretary  of  War  requests  that  you  be  instructed 
to  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  said  injunction,  and  the  staying  of 
further  proceedings  in  the  matter.  Un(Jer  the  circumstances  stated  in 
liis  letter,  you  will  be  pleased  to  comply  with  his  request. 
Very  respectfully-,  &c^ 

B.  H.  BEISTOW, 
Solicitor  General  and  Acting  Attorney  General. 
C  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  12, 1871. 
Sir  :  In  pursuance  of  a  request  from  the  War  Department,  I  transmit 
to  you  a  report  from  the  Engineer's  Bureau,  and  the  copy  of  another 
report  from  Major  Houston,  engineer,  at  Chicago,  relative  to  the  obstruc- 
:ion  in  Superior  Harbor. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 

Attorney  General. 
C.  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  i).  0.,  July  14,  1871. 
Sib  :  Report  by  telegraph  whether  a  bond  has  been  taken  in  the  Du 
juth  cases ;  has  the  injunction  been  dissolved  f    Take  no  further  steps 
nder  former  instructions  on  that  subject  until  further  directions. 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 

Attorney  General. 

C.  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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Department  of  Justice, 

Wa^hingtm,  D  0.,  July  17,  1871. 
Sir  :  Send  me,  by  mail,  a  copy  of  the  bond,  with  your  opinion  on  the 
power  of  the  city  to  make  sach  a  bond,  referring  to  the  aathominf 
clause  in  the  charter. 

A.  T.  AKBRMAN, 

Attorney  QeneraX. 


C.  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  j. 


Attorney^  Saint  Paulj  Minnesota. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washingtony  i).  0.,  July  18,  1871. 
Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  Attorney  General  to  acknowled^  the 
receipt  of  your  account.  $300,  for  services  in  the  case  of  The  United 
States  V8,  Du  Luth  et  atj  and  to  inform  you  that  it  will  be  considered 
when  the  case  shall  have  been  disposed  of. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  J.  PALLS, 

Chief  Clerk. 
0.  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney,.  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota, 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washitigtony  D.  (7.,  July  27, 1871. 
Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  bond  of 
the  city  of  Du  Luth  in  relation'  to  the  dike  across  the  bay  of  Superior 
has  been  received. 

Should  any  further  directions  on  the  suiigect  l>e  found  necessary  after 
communication  with  the  War  Department,  you  will  receive  theui  aocord- 

iugly. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKBRMAN, 

Attorney  OeneraL 
C.  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney,  Saint  PtLul,  Minnesota. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  August  29, 1871. 
Sir  :  I  herewith  send  you  copies  of  a  letter  from  the  War  Depiyt- 
ment  and  of  a  report  fh>m  Oenerol  Humphreys,  Chief  of  Engineers. 

In  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  the  War  Department,  you  will  con- 
fer with  Mr.  Garpenter  upon  the  preparation  of  the  bond. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 

Attorney  General 
O.  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Paulf  Minnesota. 
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'  Department  of  Justice, 

WtLshingtoUj  December  8, 1871. 
Sir  :  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  transmit  herewith, 
for  your  information,  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  city  attorney 
of  Du  Luth  to  Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  United  States  Army,  asking  on  behalf  of  the  city  that  the 
time  in  which  to  complete  the  dike  be  extended  until  the  1st  day  of 
April,  1872. 

It  appears  that  General  Humphreys  recommends  that  the  time  in 
which  the  work  is  to  be  finished  be  extended  until  the  15th  day  of 
March,  1872,  and  his  recommendation  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

Very  respectfully, 

B.  H.  BRISTOW, 
SolMtor  Oeneral  and  Acting  Attorney  General 
C.  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney^  Saint  Paul^  Minnesota. 


Department  of  Justice. 

Washington,  December  20, 1871. 
Sir  :  Enoch  Totten,  esq.,  of  this  city,  has  trgnsmitted  your  account 
for  fees  for  services  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  on  the  subject  of 
the  canal  at  Lu  Luth. 
I  am  not  advised  that  your  services  in  the  business  are  terminated. 
In  my  letter  of  the  29th  of  August  last  I  directed  you,  in  pursuance 
of  a  suggestion  from  the  War  Department,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter upon  the  preparation  of  the  bond.     Mr.  Carpenter  informs  me  that 
you  have  not  done  so. 
Will  you  explain  how  this  is,  and  how  the  matter  stands  f 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  required  service  your  compensation  will 
be  promptly  paid. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 

Attorney  General 
C.  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  December  23, 1871. 
Sib  :  I  inclose  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  canal  at  Du  Luth. 

Will  you  explain  why  the  directions  from  this  Department  have  not 
been  complied  with  ! 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 

Attorney  General 
C.  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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Department  of  Justice, 

Washingtanj  January  2, 1872. 
Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  made  two  mistakes  in  the  Da  Loth 
business. 

First  In  not  consulting  Mr.  Carpenter  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
bond  to  be  taken  under  the  instructions  from  this  Department  of  Jaue 
8, 1871,  transmitting  the  communication  from  the  War  Department,  and 
as  to  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  under  those  instructions. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  War  Department  desired  that  the  injunc- 
tion should  be  withdrawn,  and  proceedings  stayed,  upon  the  execution 
of  a  proper  bond  by  the  city  of  Du  Luth. 

Second,  In  not  consulting  Mr.  Carpenter  immediately  after  receiving 
my  letter  of  August  29, 

In  such  a  consultation  the  sufficiency  of  the  bond  would  have  been 
considered,  and  also  the  expediency  of  an  effort  to  revoke  the  action  of 
the  court  in  the  event  that  the  bond  should  be  found  insufficient. 

Without  further  information  from  Mr.  Carpenter,  I  cannot  determiQe 
whether  any  further  action  in  court  should  be  attempted  in  the  matter. 
If  it  should  be  ascertained  that  the  proceedings  are  absolutely  termi- 
nated, your  claim  for  compensation  will  receive  prompt  consideration. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 

Attorney  OeneraL 
C.  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney^  Saint  Paul^  Minnesota. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  written  1  have  received  yours  of  Decem- 
ber 28.  As  you  request,  a  copy  of  both  shall  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Car- 
penter, and  we  will  see  if  extrication  from  the  difficulty  is  possible. 


Department  op  Justice, 

Washington^  April  24,  1872. 
Sib  :  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  upon  the  23d  instant,  calling  upon  the  Depart 
ment  for  certain  information  in  regard  to  the  canal  across  Minnesota 
Point,  near  Du  Luth,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

I  will  thank  you  to  obtain  and  transmit  to  me  at  your  earliest  oppor- 
tunity all  the  information  called  for  by  said  resolution  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  records  of  the  United  States  courts  in  your  State. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  H.  BRISTOW, 
Solicitor  General  and  Acting  Attorney  General. 
C.  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney^  Saint  PauU  Minnesota. 
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•  [Telegram.] 

Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  May  9,  1872. 
C.  K.  Davis,  Esq., 

United  States  Attorney,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota : 
Yery  important  that  certified  copy  of  record  on  Du  Luth  case  be 
received  at  once.    Congress  is  calling  for  immediate  report. 
Cannot  the  clerk  be  instructed  to  prepare  it  and  send  bj-  next  mail  f 

B.  H.  BRISTOW, 
Solicitor  General  and  Acting  Attorney  General 


Ko.  2. 

Saint  Paul,  July  18,  1871. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  yesterday,  in  reference  to  The 
United  States  vs.  Du  Luth  et  <d. 

I  inclose,  as  directed,  a  copy  of  the  bond  in  that  case. 

The  city  of  Du  Luth  was  incorporated  March  5, 1870.  (Special  laws 
of  Minnesota,  p.  5  et  seq,)  Section  1  of  the  act  creates  it  a  municipal 
corporation  "  capable  of  contracting  and  being  contracted  with,  and 
shall  have  the  general  powers  possessed  by  municipal  corporations  at 
common  law.  and  shall  in  addition  possess  the  powers  heretofore  specifi- 
cally grantea." 

By  chap.  4,  p.  21,  of  the  charter,  the  city  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct or  authorize  any  individual "  to  construct  canals,  connecting  Lake 
Superior  with  Superior  Bay,  docks,  piers,  or  wharves  in  the  lake,  har- 
bor, or  bay  of  Superior,  within  said  city,  and  shall  have  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  same,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  of  construction  nnd  free- 
dom of  navigation." 

These  are  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter  which  I  can  find  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  upon  which  you  request  my  opinion. 

I  think  that,  under  the  clause  of  the  charter  authorizing  the  city  to 
construct  the  canal,  the  city  had  the  right  to  make  the  bond,  the  same 
as  it  would  have  had  the  right  to  bind  itself  to  indemnify  any  person 
fearing  injury  to  his  property  by  reason  of  the  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  K.  DAVIS, 
United  States  Attorney. 

Hon.  A.  T.  Akebman, 

Attorney  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Saint  Paul,  Minnesota, 

December  26, 1871. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  20th  instant,  in  which  you  write, 
*  In  my  letter  of  the  29th  of  August  last  I 'directed  you,  in  pursuance 
)f  a  suggestion  from  the  War  Department,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Carpen- 
er  upon  the  preparation  of  the  bond.  Mr.  Carpenter  informs  me  that 
'ou  have  not  done  so.  Will  you  explain  how  this  is,  and  how  the 
natter  stands  f 

The  history  of  the  case  is  this,  in  brief: 

May  2,  1872,  bill  of  complaint  filed. 

January  9, 1872,  writ  of  injunction  issued  and  served. 

Before  the  writ  had  issued,  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  1871,  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  War  addressed  a  letter  to  tbe  Attorney  Creneral,  in  whkb  be 
wrote,  "  I  bave  now  the  honor  to-  request  that  the  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Minnesota  be  instructed  to  consent  to  the  withdrav^l 
of  the  injunction  and  the  staying  of  further  proceedings,  on  the  eieco- 
tion  of  a  proper  bond  by  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  in  the  sum  of  $100,000,  to 
this  Department,  for  the  United  States,  conditioned,"  &c.  This  letter 
was  transmitted  to  me  from  your  Department,  under  cover  of  a  com- 
munication dated  June  8, 1871,  signed  by  Hon.  B.  H.  Bristow,  to  which 
letter  I  respectfully  refer.  The  letter  was  received  by  me  on  the  1^ 
of  June. 

I  thought  this  concession  had  been  obtained  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment by  ex  parte  and  untrustworthy  representations ;  so,  on  that  sanr 
day,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  attorney  general  of  Wisconsin,  (to  wboa 
Mr.  Carpenter  had,  in  a  letter,  previously  directed  me  to  refer,  sayioi 
in  that  letter  **  what  he  says  I  stand  by,*^)  inclosing  copies  of  these  leUtf» 
from  the  Departments.  My  object  in  so  doing  was  that  Mr.  Carpentw 
and  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  directed  me  to  confer  migbtf  if 
thought  best,  obtain  a  revocation  of  these  instructions  to  me. 

No  such  revocation  ever  came.  The  Du  Luth  authorities,  by  sow 
means  not  known  to  me,  knew  as  soon  as  I  received  these  instmctioiB. 
and  on  the  17th  of  June,  1871,  their  attorney  came  to  my  office  witb  a 
bond,  conditioned  as  expressed  in  the  letter  from  the  War  Departmot 
to  you. 

Under  this  state  of  things  I  considered  myself  to  be  under  peremp^ 
tory  instructions,  and  I,  therefore,  with  great  reluctance,  aoeepted  tib^ 
bond,  and,  by  written  stipulation,  filed  June  17,  1871,  withdrew  tke 
injunction  which  had  been  obtained  after  so  much  labor  on  my  part. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1871,  the  counsel  for  Du  Luth  appeared  before 
the  United  States  circuit  court,  which  was  then  in  session  in  this  dty. 
and,  on  a  statement  of  the  foregoing  facts,  obtained  an  order  stayii? 
indefinitely  all  proceedings  in  the  suit  by  the  United  States. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  according  to  directions,  I  sent  to  your  Depart 
nient  a  copy  of  the  bond. 

So  that  everything  had  been  consummated  prior  to  my  receiving  yow 
letter  of  August  29, 1871,  from  which  an  extract  is  hereinbefore  givea. 

1  have  never  heard  a  word  from  Mr.  Carpenter  since. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  in  what  I  have  written  a  full  and  aitisfk 
tory  explanation  of  my  action  will  be  found. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  K.  DAVES, 
United  States  Attanu§. 
Hon.  A.  T.  Akerman,  Washington,  i>.  C. 


Saint  Paul,  December  13, 1871. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor,  of  the  8th  instant,  incloaiii 
the  communication  from  General  Humphreys  to  the  Secretary  of  W» 
in  relation  to  extending  the  tiine  in  which  to  construct  the  dike  at 
Du  Luth. 
I  can  see  no  obiection  to  gi'anting  the  request. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  K.  DAVIS, 
United  States  District  Attomqf, 
Hon.  A.  T.  Akerman, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
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Saint  Paul,  December  28, 1871. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  inclosing  a  letter 
from  Senator  Carpenter,  and  requiring  me  to  explain  why  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Justice  had  not  been  complied  with. 

fn  my  letter  of  yesterday  I  gave  an  explicit  rSsumS  of  the  history  of 
this  case,  and  of  my  own  action,  and  trust  it  will  be  found  satisfactory. 
I  have  a  word  to  say  as  to  Mr,  Carpenter's  letter,  which  you  inclose. 
In  the  first  place,  I  was  never,  as  Mr.  Carpenter  assumes,  or  rather 
asserts,  directed  to  require  a  bond  signed  by  individual  sureties.  The 
words  of  the  letter  from  the  War  Department  to  your  Department,  of 
Jane  7, 1871,  of  which  a  copy  is  before  me  as  I  write,  are,  '^  I  have  the 
honor  to  request  that  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  Minnesota 
be  instructed  to  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  injunction  and  the 
staying  of  further  proceedings  in  the  matter,  on  the  execution  of  a  pro- 
per bond  by  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  in  the  sum  of  $100,000,^  &c.,  &c. 

In  your  letter  to  me  of  June  8,  in  which  was  inclosed  this  letter  from 
the  War  Department,  from  which  I  have  given  an  extract,  you  direct 
me  to  comply  with  the  Secretary  of  War's  request. 

What  I  did  in  the  premises,  upon  these  explicit  orders,  is  detailed  in 
my  letter  to  you  dated  yesterdaj'. 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  entirely  right  in  his  assumption  that  *'  the  city  of 
Du  Luth  has  acted  in  bad  faith  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  it  has 
not  made,  and  does  not  intend  to  make,  such  a  canal  as  will  protect  the 
harbor  of  Superior.'' 

I  wa8  convinced  of  this  when  I  was  advised  of  the  extraordinary  ac- 
tion of  the  War  Department,  and  it  was  under  this  conviction  that  I 
did,  as  I  wrote  yesterday,  immediately  communicate  with  the  attorney 
general  of  Wisconsin,  to  whom  Mr.  Carpenter  had  directed  me  to  refer, 
saying,  "  What  he  says  I  stand  by." 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  and  that  of  yesterday  may  be 
e;illed  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Carpenter. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  K.  DAVIS, 
United  States  Attorney. 
Hon.  A.  T.  Akebman, 

Washingtonj  D.  C. 


Saint  Paul,  January  6, 1872, 
I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  January  2, 1872. 
I  re^rret  exceedingly  that  my  action  is  deemed  censurable  in  the  least, 
for  I  certainly  considered  that  I  Was  acting  under  explicit  instructions, 
with  the  expediency  of  which  I  had  nothing  to  do,  however  distasteful 
to  me  they  may  have  been.  I  thought  the  bond  to  be  a  "proper"  one, 
conditioned  as  it  was  in  the  language  of  the  letter  from  the  War  De- 
>artineDt  to  your  Department.  I  never  heard  anything  of  "individual 
sureties '^  to  that  bond  until  I  encountered  the  expression  in  the  letter 
Tom  Mr.  Carpenter  to  you  of  December  20, 1871. 

In  regard  to  the  first  error  which  I  am  deemed  to  have  committed,  I 
lid  comnaunicate  with  the  professional  gentleman  with  whom  Mr.  Car- 
:)enter  had  directed  me  to  confer.  This  was  done  on  the  same  day  on 
ivhieb  I  received  the  letter  from  the  War  Department  and  from  the  Attor- 
ley  General.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  my  communication.  It  is  addressed 
o  Hon.  P.  A.  Spoouer,  who  was  then  assistant  attorney  general  of  the 
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State  of  Wisconsin,  Mr,  Barlow  being  the  attorney  general.  It  was 
written  to  Mr.  Spooner  for  the  reason  that  he  had  represented  Mr.  Bar- 
low all  through  the  proceedings^  had  been  at  Saint  Paul,  and  had 
argued  the  motion  for  an  injunction  pendente  lite  at  Topeka,  Kansas, 
To  this  letter  I  received  no  response. 

In  regard  to  the  second  error  which  I  am  deemed  to  have  comurittal, 
I  find,  upon  reference  to  your  letter  to  me  of  August  29, 1871,  that  it 
directs  me,  "in  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  the  War  Department,  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Carpenter  upon  the  preparation  of  the  bond."  I  sup- 
posed that  this  instruction  was  given  under  an  impression  that  the  bond 
had  not  yet  been  prepared.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bond  had  been 
executed  and  the  injunction  dissolved  more  than  a  month  before,  and 
of  the  fact  that  I  had  immediately,  upon  receiving  instruction  to  accept 
the  bond  and  dissolve  the  injunction,  communicated  these  instructions 
by  copy  to  the  attorney  general  of  Wisconsin,  and  received  no  reply 
from  any  person,  I  did  not  write  to  Mr.  Carpenter  personally. 

I  inclose,  also,  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  mentioned  in  my  commu- 
nications of  the  26th  and  28th  ultimo  as  having  received  from  Mr.  Car- 
penter. 

Mr.  Carpenter  has  known  me  personally  from  boyhood,  and  I  am  sure 
he  cannot  and  does  not  think  that  I  have  willfully  jeopardized  the 
interests  which  he  represents. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  K.  DAVIS, 
United  States  Attorney. 

Hon.  A.  T.  Akerman, 

Washington^  D.  C. 


Fo.  3. 

Saint  Paul,  June  12, 1871. 

I  have  just  received  letters  of  which  the  inclosed  are  copies. 

Through  what  influences  they  were  obtained  I  know  not,  and  I  had  no 
premonition  of  any  such  directions.  I  have  said  nothing  to  any  one  as 
yet  as  to  their  existence. 

I  received  from  Mr.  Barlow  a  dispatch,  in  which  he  seemed  surprised 
that  the  injunction  had  not  been  served.  The  record  and  order  only 
reached  me  last  Thursday  night,  and  the  injunction  was  in  the  marshaFs 
hands  on  the  next  day — not,  however,  in  time  for  the  train.  He  went 
up  Saturday,  and  1  presume  it  is  setved  by  this  time. 

When  the  Du  Luthites  present  the  bond  mentioned  in  the  iuclosetl 
letters,  it  will,  of  course,  be  my  duty  to  take  the  course  which  these  let- 
ters dictate.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  let  you  know  of  this  new  phase 
for  the  reason,  principally,  that  I  am  extremely  desiroas  that  you  shall 
feel  that,  so  far  as  1  am  concerned,  your  interests  have  not  been  ob- 
structed or  hampered  by  unnecessary  delay. 

I  was  a  little  put  out  by  Barlow's  affectation  of  surprise  in  the  tele- 
gram which  I  received  and  answered  this  morning. 

Will  you  please  see  the  governor  about  the  printing  and  telegraph 
bill  ?  I  have  paid  them,  and  Mr.  Barlow  telegraphs  that  my  account  is 
allowed. 

Yours,  truly, 

C.  K.  DAVIS. 

Hon.  P.  A.  Spooner, 

2fadi8on,  Wiscofmn, 
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No.  4. 

f 

•Depart^ient  of  Justice, 

Washington^  April  20,  1871. 
Sir:  The  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  Minnesota  has 
been  instrncted  to  institute  proceedings  in  the  proper  United  States 
court  for  that  district  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  a  canal  across  Minnesota 
Point,  near  Du  Luth,  that  threatens  to  render  useless  the  present  navi- 
gMe  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Superior,  in  the  improvement  of  which  the 
Government  has  expende<l  large  sums  of  money. 

1  avail  myself  of  your  ofter  to  render  professional  aid  in  the  matter 
without  expense  to  the  United  States,  and  have  informed  the  district 
attorney  that  you  will  do  so,  and  have  instructed  him  to  enter  into  com- 
munication with  you  upon  the  subject. 
A  copy  of  my  letter  of  instructions  to  him  is  inclosed. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 

Attorney  Oeneroh 
Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter, 

WmUington^  D.  C. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  April  29, 1871. 
Sir  :  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  this  date  to  the  district  attorney 
for  Minnesota,  stating  that  he  can  obtain  information  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Government  improvements  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  at  Superior 
City  from  Migor  D.  C.  Houston,  now  at  Chicago. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 


Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter, 

Washington,  D.  C 


Attorney  Oeneral. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  July  27,  1871. 
Sir:  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  bond  of  the  city  of 
)u  Luth,  in  relation  to  the  dike  across  the  bay  of  Superior,  and  also  a 
opy  of  a  letter  from  the  district  attorney  of  Minnesota  upon  the  sub- 
let. 

I  have  sent  copies  also  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 


Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


Attorney  Oeneral, 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  August  18,  1871. 
Sir:  The  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  me  this  day  to  the 
?cretary  of  War,  shows  my  views  of  the  proper  course  to  be  taken  in 
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reference  to  the  bond  of  the  city  of  Du  Luth.    If  the  specifications  are 
procured  I  will  immediately  hand  them  to  you. 

It  is  appiirent  that  the  mistake  in  the  business  has  arisen  from  the 
failure  to  consult  all  the  counsel  in  the  case  in  all  of  the  steps  taken. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 

Attorney  Oeneral. 
Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


Department  of  Justice, 

WMhiufftonj  December  18,  1871. 
Dear  Sir  :  Are  the  legal  proceedings  in  reference  to  the  canal  at  Dn 
Luth  ended  ? 

I  ask  this  because  Mr.  Davis,  the  district  attorney,  has  sent  in  his 
bill  for  compensation ;  and  it  is  important  that  I  should  know  whether 
his  services  are  completed. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  T.  AKERMAX. 
Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter, 

United  States  Senate. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washingtonj  December  23, 1871. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  20th  is  received.    I  shall  send  a  copy  of  it  to 
Mr.  Davis,  and  call  for  an  explanation  from  him. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 

Attorney  Oenerah 
Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter, 

United  States  Senate. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washingtonj  January  2,  1872. 
Sir:  I  transmit  copies  of  a  letter  dated  26th  ultimo,  received  at  this 
Department  from  Mr.  Davis,  district  attorney  of  Minnesota,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  canal  at  Du  Luth,  and  of  a  letter  in  reply  thereto  from 
this  Department  to  Mr.  Davis,  of  this  date,  and  I  will  thank  you  for 
your  observations  upon  the  matter. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 

Attorney  O&aeraL 
Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  0. 

P.  S. — Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  another  letter  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  Davis,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  inclosed. 

A.  T.A. 
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No.  5. 

New  YoBk,  June  17, 1871. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  the  matter  of  the  injunctiou  to  restrain  the  city  of  Du 
Luth  from  cutting  a  canal  across  Minnesota  Point,  to  destroy  the  harbor 
at  Superior,  Wisconsin,  I  understand  that  Du  Luth  proposes  to  give  a 
bond  to  build  a  breakwater,  &c.,  on  condition  that  the  injunction  be 
dissolved. 

Id  the  absence  of  any  statute  authorizing  the  Government  to  take 
such  a  bond,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  valid ;  and  even  conceding  its 
validity,  the  bond  would  not  maintain  the  breakwater. 
The  injury  once  done  by  cutting  the  canal  cannot  be  repaired. 
I  trust  this  course  will  not  be  taken. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

MATT.  H.  CARPENTER. 
Hon.  A.  T.  Akerman, 

Attorney  General, 


United  States  Senate  Chamber, 

Washington,  July  19,  1871. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  that  Du  Luth  matter,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  specifi- 
cations should  be  obtained  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  showing  the 
kind,  form,  and  dimensions  of  the  dike,  as  agreed  upon ;  and  then  the 
condition  of  the  bond  should  be  that  the  dike  shall  be  completed  by  the 
1st  December  next,  according  to  the  speciflcatious  attached  or  embodied 
in  the  condition,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  or  such 
assistant  of  his  as  he  may  designate  to  accept  it. 

If  it  is  desired,  if  you  will  procure  the  specifications  and  forward  them 
to  me  at  Milwaukee,  I  will  prepare  the  bond  and  forward  it  to  Mr.  Davis, 
at  Saint  Paul. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

MATT.  H.  CARPENTER. 
Hon.  A.  T.  Akerman, 

Attorney  General, 


Milwaukee,  August  3, 1871. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have, the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor 
27th  ultimo,  inclosing  copy  of  Davis's  letter  to  you  of  18th  ultimo,  and 
copy  of  the  bond  given  by  Du  Luth  in  the  case  United  States  vs.  Du 
Luth. 

Mr.  Davis  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  provision  of  the  charter 
which  authorizes  the  city  to  construet  the  canal  authorizes  the  city  to 
enter  into  such  a  bond.  I  cannot  concur  in  this  opinion.  This  bond  is 
not  given^  in  my  judgment,  for  any  purpose  provided  for  by  the  charter, 
and  is  void. 

But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  that  question,  for  the  reason  that 
the  bond,  if  valid  in  law,  could  not  be  collected  in  ttco  thousand  years. 
The  bond  of  a  municipal  corporation,  even  when  issued  in  pursuance  of 
express  statutory  authority,  cannot  be  collected  by  any  process  yet 
known  to  the  courts.  Judgments  on  the  latter  kind  of  bonds  have  been 
rendered  in  the  Federal  courts  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  not  one,  it 
is  believed,  has  been  collected. 
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I  have,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  sureties  should  be  required  to  this 
bond,  if  in  your  opiniou  it  is  valid ;  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  that  ques- 
tioD,  I  would  suggest  that  a  new  boud  should  be  required  to  be  given 
by  individuals,  to  be  approved  by  a  judge  of  the  court. 

"^The  form  of  the  bond  taken  is  wholly  defective.  The  covenant  to  do 
a  thing,  not  in  a  definite  time,  but  "  at  such  time  as  the  said  city  may 
be  able  to  do  so,^  seems  like  trifling. 

How  is  the  ability  of  the  city  to  be  determined  !  I  would  refer  to  my 
last  letter  to  you  on  this  subject  as  indicating  the  proper  course  to  be 
taken. 

Very  respectfully, 

MATT.  H.  CARPEirrEK. 
Hon.  A.  T.  Akbeman, 

Attorney  General  United  States, 


United  States  Senate  Ghambkb, 

Washingtony  December  20^  1871. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  18th,  inquiring  whether  proceedings  in  ref- 
erence to  a  canal  at  Du  Luth  are  ended,  is  duly  received,  and  in  reply  1 
have  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  proceedings  have  been  taken 
since  you  directed  Mr.  Davis  to  require  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1(K),000, 
signed  by  individual  sureties,  and  to  confer  with  me  in  reference  to  the 
form  of  such  bond.  A  copy  of  your  letter  to  him  to  that  effect  you  in- 
closed to  me,  but  I  have  not  heard  froni  him  since. 

Those  proceedings  ought  to  be  retained  and  pushed  forward.  The 
city  of  Du  Luth,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe,  has  acted  in  bad  faith 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  has  not  made,  and  does  not  intend  to  make, 
such  a  canal  as  will  protect  the  harbor  at  Superior,  and  the  injunction 
which  was  obtained,  and  which  was  dissolved  by  the  interference  and 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  ought  to  be  reinstated.  My  constitueDts 
at  Superior  Oityf  are  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  I  think  with  cause,  at 
the  course  which  the  Government  has  pursued. 

I  respectfully  but  earnestly  recommend  that  Mr.  Davis  should  be 
peremptorily  ordered  to  require  the  bond  mentioned  in  your  former 
communication  to  me,  or  in  default  thereof  that  he  should  apply  to  the 
court  to  renew  the  injunction,  which  was,  unhappily,  dissolved. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

MATT.  H.  CAEPENTEB. 

Hon.  A.  T.  Akerman, 

Attorney  General  United  States. 


United  States  Senate  Chamber, 

WashingtoUj  January  27, 1872. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  your  Department 
of  a  letter  from  your  predecessor,  dated  the  2d  instant,  inclosing  copies 
of  two  letters  from  Hon.  C.  K.  Davis,  United  States  district  attorney  at 
Saint  Paul,  to  the  Department,  dated  respectively  December  26  and  28, 
1871. 

After  all  the  proceedings  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Davis,  copies 
of  which  are  before  me,  I  received  at  Milwaukee  from  your  Department 
what  was  said  to  be  a  copy  of  instructions  issued  to  Mr.  Davis,  in- 
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8tractiDg  him  to  confer  with  me  as  to  the  form  of  a  bond  to  be  reqaired 
torn  the  city  of  Da  Luth,  or  on  its  behalf,  with  individual  sureties ;  and 
in  case  of  said  bonds  not  being  given,  to  proceed  and  pray  another 
injuDction  upon  it«  original  bill. 

I  judge  from  the  copies  of  Mr.  Davis's  letters  that  he  never  received 
the  original  instructions  in  this  behalf. 

I  respectfully  invite  your  careful  attention  to  this  matter.  Du  Luth 
has  acted  in  such  bad  faith  in  the  whole  business,  and  the  interference 
of  the  War  Department  was  so  arbitrary,  considering  that  the  suit  was 
substantially  commenced  and  i)rosecuted  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
that  our  people  feel,  naturally,  I  think,  very  indignant,  and  think  their 
interests  have  been  trifled  with. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  another  communication  should  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Davis,  to  the  effect  of  the  former  one,  copy  of  which  I  received 
at  Milwaukee,  and  the  substance  of  which  I  have  stated  only  from  recol- 
lection, as  it  is  not  before  me. 
Truly,  yours, 

MATT.  H.  CARPEKTEE. 

Hon.  George  H.  Williams, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  found  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Department  to  Mr.  Davis,  dated  January  2,  referring  to  the  letter 
of  the  Department  of  the  29th  of  August.  That  is  the  letter  which,  I 
judge  from  Mr.  Davis's  letters,  he  never  received.  The  bond  which  he 
accepted  was  perhaps  within  the  instructions  under  which  he  acted,  but 
the  letter,  which  must  have  been  of  August  29,  directed  him  to  consult 
with  me  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  new  bond  to  be  required,  and,  in 
default  of  its  execution,  to  pray  another  injunction. 

M.  H.  0. 


No.  6. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washington^  April  20, 1871. 
Sir  :  Referring  to  your  communication  of  the  23d  of  September  last 
)n  the  subject  of  the  canal  across  Minnesota  Point,  near  Du  Luth,  I 
«nd  yon  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  instructions  from  this  Department  to  the 
listrict  attorney  for  Minnesota. 

I  will  thank  you  to  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  engineer  officer 
icquainted  with  the  improvements  which  the  Government  has  made  at 
he  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Superior,  so  that  I  can  refer  the  district 
ittomey  to  him  for  needed  information  upon  the  subject. 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 

Attorney  QeneraL 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  May  17, 1871. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receii)t  of  your  letter  of 
lie  13th  instant,  inclosing  certain  papers  showing  the  progress  of  the 
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work  upon  the  canal  across  Minnesota  Point,  near  Du  Luth.    On  the 
20th  day  of  April  last  I  instracted  the  district  attorney  of  Minnesota  to 
institute  legal  proceedings  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  that  work. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  T.  AKBRMAN, 

Attorney  Oenerah 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washingtonj  June  8,  1871. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  7th  instant,  and  to  inform  you  that  a  copy  thereof  has  been  aent  to 
the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Minnesota,  with  a  request 
that  he  consent  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  injunction  against  the  agents  of 
the  city  of  Du  Luth,  restraining  them  from  continuing  the  work  on  the 
canal  across  Minnesota  Point. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  H.  BRISTOW, 
Solicitor  General  and  Acting  Attorney  General. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap. 

Secretary  of  War. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  July  6, 1871. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  1st  instant,  inclosing  a  communication  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  relation  to  the  harbor  of  Superior  City  and  the  canal  at  Du  Luth, 
and  to  inform  you  that  T  have  sent  a  copy  of  that  communication  to  the 
United  States  attorney  for  Minnesota. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKEBMAN, 

Attorney  General. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Department  op  Justice, 

Washington,  July  12,  1871. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  10th  instant,  inclosing  a  report  from  the  Engineer  Bureau  and  the 
copy  of  another  report  from  Major  D.  C.  Houston,  engineer  at  Chicago, 
relative  to  the  obstructions  to  navigation  in  Superior  Harbor,  which  in- 
closures,  in  pursuance  of  your  request,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Minnesota. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKBRMAN, 

Attorney  General 
John  Potts,  Esq., 

Chief  Clerkj  War  Department. 
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Department  of  Justice, 

WMhingtorij  July  14,  1871. 
Sib:  In  answer  to  yonr  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  inclosing  a  com- 
munication from  the  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  and  one  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  npon  the  subject  of  the  bond  tendered  by  the  city  of  Du  Luth, 
iu  relation  to  the  dike  near  Minnesota  Point,  I  have  the  honor  to  say 
that  I  cannot  satisfactorily  determine  whether  such  a  bond  would  be 
valid  and  sufficient,  without  fuller  information  than  I  now  possess,  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  corporate  powers  of  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  and  un- 
less the  powers  to  execute  such  a  bond  (a  power  unusual  in  municipal 
charters  within  my  knowledge)  have  been  conferred  upon  that  corpor- 
ation, the  bond  would  be  invalid,  and  therefore  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  the  wiser  course  to  demand  a  special  bond  from  individuals, 
as  additional  security,  as  suggested  in  your  letter. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKERMAN. 

Attorney  Oeneral. 
John  Potts,  Esq., 

Chief  Clerk,  War  Department 


Department  op  Justice, 

Washington^  July  27, 1871. 
Sir  :  I  herewith  transmit  to  yon  a  copy  of  the  bond  of  the  city  of  Du 
Luth,  in  relation  to  the  dike  across  the  bay  of  Superior,  and  also  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  district  attorney  of  Minnesota,  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

I  have  sent  copies  also  to  the  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 

Attorney  Generah 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Department  of  Justice, 
Washington^  August  18, 1871. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  copies  of  two  letters  to  me  from 
the  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  one  dated  July  19  and  the  other  August 
3, 1871,  in  reference  to  the  bond  of  the  city  of  Du  Luth. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Carpenter^s  exceptions  to  the  bond  are  well  taken, 
and  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the  specification  mentioned  in 
his  letter  of  July  19  be  furnished,  and  that  the  district  attorney  be  di- 
rected to  confer  with  Mr.  Carpenter  in  the  preparation  of  a  proper  bond, 
and,  in  the  event  that  the  city  shall  not  furnish  it,  to  institute  further 
proceedings  in  the  court  to  restore  the  injunction. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  T.  AKEJRMAN, 


Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
S.  Ex.  76 2 


Attorney  Oeneral. 
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Department  of  Justice, 
Washingtofiy  August  29, 1871. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
War  Department,  of  the  date  of  the  26th  instant,  in  reference  to  the 
bond  of  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  and  to  inform  you  that  I  have  transmitted 
copies  of  the  same,  and  of  the  inclosed  report  of  the  Chief  of  Enjjfi- 
neers,  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  Minnesota,  and  to  Mr. 
Carpenter,  as  suggested  in  the  letter  of  your  chief  clerk. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  T.  AKERMAN, 

Attorney  General. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  December  7,  1871. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  7th  instant,  inclosing  a  cop3*  of  a  communication  from   the  city 
attorney  of  Du  Luth,  requesting  an  ext^jnsion  of  the  time  allowed  for  the 
completion  of  the  dike  at  that  point  to  April  1, 1872. 

The  city  attorney  requests  that  the  period  be  extended  until  the  Ist 
day  of  April,  1872.  It  appears  from  the  indorsement  of  General 
Humphreys  that  he  recommends  an  extension  of  time  to  the  loth  day 
of  March,  1872,  which  indorsement  is  approved  by  you. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  transmitted  said  copy  to  the 
attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  H.  BRISTOW, 
Solicitor  General  ajid  Acting  Attorney  General. 
Hon.  Wm.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


No.  7. 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  May  13,  1871. 
Sir:  In  connection  with  papers  heretofore  submitted  to  you  on  the 
same  subject,  with  a  request  that  application  be  made  to  the  proper 
court  of  law  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  work  on  the  <;anal  across 
Minnesota  Point,  near  Du  Luth,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  reports  of 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  improvements  on  Lake  Superior,  &c.,  showing 
that  work  has  been  resumed  on  the  canal. 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  honorable  the  Attorney  General. 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Chicago,  April  27, 1871. 
General:  In  compliance  witli  instructions,  dated  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  March  28^  1871, 1  have 
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the  bonor  to  report  that  dredging  was  resumed  at  the  canal  across  Min- 
nesota Point,  near  Du  Luth,  on  the  24:th  instant. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Eng^ineerft, 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineersj  U.  8,  A.,  Washington^  D.  C. 


War  Depart^ient, 
Washington  City^  June  7,  1871. 
Sir:  Referring  to  previous  letters  from  this  Department,  asking  the 
institution  of  proceedings  against  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  Minnesota,  to 
restrain  its  agents,  by  injunction  or  otherwise,  from  continuing  work  on 
a  canal  across  Minnesota  Point,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  request  that 
the  United  Stiites  district  attorney  for  Minnesota  be  instructed  to  con- 
sent to  the  withdrawal  of  said  injunction,  and  the  staying  of  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  matter,  on  the  execution  of  a  proper  bond  by  the  city  of 
Du  Luth  in  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  this  Department,  for  the  United 
States,  conditioned  that  the  dike  across  the  bay  of  Superior  be  com- 
pleted, in  a  good  and  substantial  manner,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
December,  1871,  and  be  maintained  in  such  condition ;  and  that  said 
city  of  Du  Luth  also  agree  to  complete  the  canal  across  Minnesota  Point, 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  specitied  in  the  accompanying  letter  from 
the  city  attorney  of  Du  Luth  of  the  6th  instant,  indorsed  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  under  this  date,  at  such  time  as  the  city  maj'  be  able  so 
to  do. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  honorable  the  Attorney  General. 


Washington,  June  6, 1871. 

Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  permit  me  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  canal  being  constructed  across  Minnesota  Point,  at  head 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  make  a  statement  of  facts  concerning  the  same. 

1st.  Canal  being  constructed  by  city  of  Du  Luth,  under  authority 
of  State  of  Minnesota,  to  be  150  feet  wide,  16  feet  deep,  and  protected 
on  sides  by  crib-work  extending  into  Lake  Superior,  into  about  18  feet 
of  water. 

2d.  Plan  contemplates  contemporaneous  construction  of  a  dike  or 
dam  across  Superior  Bay,  between  Biceps  and  Minnesota  Points,  with  ship- 
locks  for  exit  and  entry  of  such  craft  as  navigate  the  bay. 

3d.  The  canal  at  present  is  cut  through  the  point  so  as  to  permit 
(commingling  of  lake  and  bay  waters,  but  is  only  about  50  feet  wide  and 
about  8  feet  deep.  Cribbing  is  about  75  feet  into  Lake  Superior  on  the 
north  side,  with  large  quantity  of  material  on  hand  ready  to  the  further 
extension  of  cribbing.  Object  of  this  cribbing  is  to  prevent  the  littoral 
action  of  the  lake  filling  up  canal  during  prevalence  of  storms.  Ex- 
pense already  incurred  in  said  work  $50,000  and  upward. 

4th.  No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  complete  said  dike,  although 
it  is  and  was  a  part  of  the  plan.  Estimated  cost  of  the  dike  about 
$40,000. 
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5th.  The  United  States  recently  instituted  a  suit  to  prevent  further 
construction  of  canal  until  the  dike  was  built,  and  asked  for  a  tempo- 
rary injunction.    Injunction  granted. 

6th.  Under  present  situation  of  affairs,  the  city  of  Du  Luth  is  in  danger 
of  losing  the  entire  work  already  completed,  owing  to  well-known  L^e 
Superior  causes,  as,  under  the  temporary  injunction,  she  cannot  even 
protect  the  work  already  complete. 

From  the  foregoing  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Du  Lath, 
respectfully  asks  that  said  city  of  Du  Luth  be  allowed  to  go  on  and  put 
the  work  already  done  in  a  safe  and  permanent  condition,  and  finally 
complete  the  same  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications,  and  that 
upon  said  city  executing  a  bond,  in  the  sum  of  $100,000,  to  the  United 
States,  conditioned  that  said  dike  or  dam  be  completed  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  December,  1871,  that  then  the  United  States  district  attorney  for 
the  State  of  Minnesota  be  instructed  to  consent  that  said  injunction  be 
dissolved,  and  further  proceedings  in  said  action  of  United  States  rs. 
City  of  Du  Luth  stayed,  it  being  understood  that  said  city  of  Du  Luth  is 
anxious  and  willing  to  build  said  dike  so  soon  as  her  financial  condition 
will  permit,  and  that  she  makes  this  application  in  good  faith,  so  as  to 
secure  for  herself  harbor  facilities  at  an  early  day  and  accommodate 
her  growing  commerce. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  J.  E6AN, 
City  Attorney  of  Du  Luth, 

General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Commanding  Corps  of  Engineers^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 


Wab  Department, 
Washington  City,  July  1, 1871. 
Sir  :  Complying  with  the  suggestion  contained  therein,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inclose  to  you  a  communication  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in 
response  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Department  by  Hon.  Matt.  H. 
Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin,  in  reference  to  the  obstruction  likely  to  ensue 
to  the  main  channel  of  the  harbor  of  Superior,  by  reason  of  the  location 
of  a  dike  at  the  canal  at  Du  Luth,  Minnesota,  and  to  request  that  yoa 
will  refer  the  same  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  Minnesota. 
Inclosed  please  find  also  copies  of  Senator  Carpenter's  letter  and  the 
inclosures  to  that  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  W.  BELKKAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  honorable  the  Attorney  General. 

[Telegram.] 

Chicago,  Illinois,  June  26, 1871. 
To  General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Chief  of  Engineers : 

Lieutenant  Miller  telegraphs  as  follows:  "Width  of  canal  44  feet; 
depth  from  6  to  16  feet ;  velocity  variable,  from  four  to  six  miles  an 
hour;  velocity  at  entry  about  the  same;  depth  at  entry  9  feet;  water 
there  shoaler  than  before  canal  was  cut.  Boats  that  came  in  then  can- 
not enter  now ;  no  apparent  cause  for  shoaling  except  canal." 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Engineers. 
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Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30, 1871. 

Sir  :  In  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  of  the 
24th  instant,  I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  telegram  of  26th  instant,  from 
Major  D.  C.  Houston,  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  harbor  works  on 
Lake  Superior. 

It  will  be  perceived — 

Ist.  That  the  depth  at  the  entrance  to  Superior  City,  ascertained  by 
survey  just  made,  is  9  feet,  and  is  the  same  that  it  was  a  year  ago,  as 
shown  on  Major  Houston's  map  of  June  27,  1870 ;  that  the  velocity  of 
the  current  through  the  entrance  is  from  four  to  six  miles  an  hour,  the 
width  at  the  entrance  being  420  feet 

2d.  That  the  canal  is  44  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  (the  least  cross- 
section  governs  the  discharge,)  and  the  velocity  of  the  current  the  same 
as  through  the  natural  entrance  at  Superior  City. 

Under  such  a  state  of  facts,  it  is  impossible  that  the  discharge  through 
the  canal  could  have  any  appreciable  effect  in  diminishing  the  depth  of 
the  natural  entrance  at  Superior  City.  The  simple  statement  that  the 
velocity  of  the  current  through  the  natural  entrance  at  Superior  City  is 
from  four  to  six  miles  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  prove  incontestably  that 
no  decrease  of  depth  in  the  entrance  has  been  caused  by  a  reduction  in 
the  flow  of  water  through  it. 

It  might  be  well  to  require  of  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  in  addition,  that  it 
should  neither  widen  nor  deepen  the  canal  until  the  dike  is  finished, 
and  that  the  construction  of  the  dike  should  commence  before  the  close 
of  July,  and  be  continued,  with  all  practicable  dispatch,  until  it  is 
finished. 

The  city  should  be  allowed,  however,  to  secure  the  work  it  has  already 
done  from  filling  in,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  be  required  to  prevent,  by 
suitable  works,  the  canal  from  widening  and  deepening,  should  such 
changes  begin  to  take  place. 

The  decision  upon  all  these  matters  relating  to  this  canal,  including 
proper  security  for  enforcing  the  immediate  construction  of  the  dike, 
rests  with  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  who  granted  the  injunction ;  and  I  would 
therefore  suggest  that  this  communication  be  sent  to  the  proper  United 
States  attorney. 

Those  who  represent  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  will,  it  is 
presumed,  have  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  the  judge. 

The  letter  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  returned,  and  there  is  here- 
with a  copy  of  Miyor  Houston's  map  of  survey  of  the  entrance  to 
Superior  City,  June,  1870. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Ungineers. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Law  Office  of  Carpenter  &  Murphy, 

Milwaukee,  June  24, 1871. 
Dear  Sir  :  Our  people  feel  that  a  great  wrong  will  be  done  them — 
that  is,  t^  the  people  of  Superior — if  the  course  which  has  been  indi- 
cated shall  be  taken :  that  is,  to  allow  Du  Luth  to  destroy  Superior,  on 
giving  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  maintain  a  dike  at  Du  Luth. 
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The  suit  that  was  brought  was  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  but  it 
was  really  commenced  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  That  is,  the  State  employed  counsel,  sent  its  attorney 
general  to  Washington,  and,  on  consultation  between  him  and  myself, 
it  was  thought  doubtful  whether  the  State  or  the  city  of  Superior  could 
proceed  in  name  and  form  as  a  party.  Therefore  the  Attorney  General 
directed  the  district  attorney  at  Saint  Paul  to  commence  proceeding?? 
and  to  act  in  concert  with  me  as  counsel,  stating,!  believe,  that  I  would 
act  without  charge  to  the  United  States. 

I  drew  the  bill  on  which  the  injunction  was  allowed,  and  the  State 
has  been  at  all  the  expense  incident  to  obtaining  the  injunction,  and 
sent  its  attorney  general,  or  his  assistant,  to  argue  the  motion  before 
the  circuit  judge.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  to  discontinue  the  proceed- 
ings without  consulting  the  counsel  of  the  State,  on  taking  a  bond  the 
validity  of  which  is  very  questionable,  and  the  efficacy  of  which,  even 
if  technically  valid,  to  secure  the  end  proposed  is  still  more  doubtful 
seems  to  be  rather  a  hard  i)roceeding  against  the  State. 

The  canal  has  been  opened, and  its  injurious  effects  are  already  mani- 
fest; as  the  engineers  reported  it  would  happen,  so  it  has  alrea<ly,  that 
the  harbor  at  Superior  is  filling  up  and  will  very  soon  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed. I  submit  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  suit  ought  not  to 
be  discontinued ;  certainly  not  until  the  dike  is  finished. 
Very  respectfully, 

MATT.  H.  CARPE:5JTER. 

General  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City^  July  10,  1871. 
Sir  :  Complying  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to 
that  eflfect,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith,  with  a  request  that 
you  will  transmit  the  same  to  the  district  attorney  for  Minnesota,  for 
his  information,  a  report  from  the  Engineer  Bureau,  inclosing  a  copy  of 
smother  from  Major  D.  C.  Houston,  engineer  at  Chicago,  relative  to  the 
obstruction  likely  to  ensue  to  navigation  by  the  changing  of  the  chan 
nel  of  Superior  Harbor  from  its  old  to  a  new  bed. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

JOHN  POTTS, 

Chief  Clerk, 
The  honorable  the  Attorney  General. 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Chicago^  Illinois j  June  29,  1871. 

General.  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  accompanying  reports 
from  Lieutenant  A.  M.  Miller  and  Mr.  George  C.  Almy,  in  regard  to 
the  canal  across  Minnesota  Point.  I  also  send  copy  of  the  Lake  Survey 
map  of  the  Bay  of  Superior,  showing  the  different  projects  proposeil 
for  improving  the  harbor  of  Du  Luth,  and  the  location  of  the  CAnal  dow 
being  constructed.  I  have  indicated  in  pencil  the  position  of  the  pro 
posed  dike,  as  1  understand  it. 

I  inclose  also  maps  of  the  outlet  of  Superior  Bay,  showing  the  esten- 
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sion  of  the  piers  up  to  date.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Minnesota 
pier  has  been  extended  directly  across  the  old  channel  by  which  vessels 
entered  the  harbor.  It  was  hoped  that  the  scouring  eflfect  of  the  current 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  channel  open  to  the  same  depth  it  had 
prior  to  the  pier  extension.  Work  is  now  going  on  under  two  contracts, 
and  both  piers  are  being  extended.  According  to  the  original  project 
for  this  harbor,  it  was  estimated  that  42,000  cubic  yards  of  dredging 
wonld  be  necessary,  as  the  piers  cross  a  bar  where  the  least  depth  at 
the  time  of  Lieutenant  Miller's  survey  of  last  July  is  but  8  feet — so 
that,  unless  dredging  is  resorted  to,  vessels  drawing  over  8  feet  of  water 
will  not  be  able  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Superior. 

From  the  accompanying  reports  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  shoal- 
ing reported  is  the  result  directly  of  the  opening  of  the  canal,  as  the 
shoaling  may  have  occurred  from  other  causes ;  and  had  the  Minnesota 
pier  been  extended  as  far  as  it  is  now,  the  depth  of  water  would  have 
been  reduced  to  nearly  9  feet.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  should  be 
permitted  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
current,  for  the  bar  over  which  the  new  channel  is  to  pass  has  already 
been  cut  down,  by  the  force  of  the  current  directed  by  the  piers,  4  or  5 
feet,  as  shown  by  reference  to  the  small  tracing  inclosed,  showing  the 
state  of  the  channel  before  any  piers  were  built.  What  is  shown  as  the 
channel  on  this  tracing  is  now  cijpssed  by  the  Minnesota  pier,  and  the 
present  channel  passes  out  close  to  the  head  of  the  Minnesota  pier,  from 
where  it  takes  a  northerly  course. 

If  it  is  possible  now  to  suspend  work  upon  the  canal  until  the  dike  is 
built,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  done.  If  work  is  stopped  now,  1 
think  the  canal  will  close  up,  or  that  it  can  easily  be  closed  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  state  of  the  current.  If  the  city  of  Du  Luth  is  per- 
mitted to  go  on  and  widen  the  canal  to  its  full  width,  I  fear  that  the 
outlet  at  Superior  will  be  seriously  injured. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Engineers. 

Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphbeys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  S,  A.,  Wa^hington^  D.  0. 


[Extract.] 

Superior  City,  Wisconsin,  April  30, 1871. 

Sib:  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Last  Monday,  the  24th  instant,  I  telegraphed  you  that  dredging  had 
been  resumed  at  the  canal,  and  yesterday  the  cut  was  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  rapid  current  into  the  lake.  No 
accurate  measurements  were  taken,  but  it  was  generally  considered  that 
the  difference  in  the  water-level  on  the  two  sides  of  the  point  was  at 
least  9  inches.  Judge  Clark,  of  Superior,  claims  to  have  taken,  this 
past  week,  at  two  or  three  places  farther  down  the  point,  measurements 
that  show  the  water-level  of  the  bay  to  be  11  or  12  inches  higher  than 
that  of  the  lake.  This,  if  true,  is  verj-  unusual,  and  is  owing  to  the 
immense  body  of  water  which  has  for  several  days  been  flowing  out  of 
the  Saint  Louis  River.  After  the  spring  freshet^  have  ceased  the  level 
of  the  lake  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as  the  bay. 
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Two  or  three  days  more  dredging  will  enable  small  vessels  to  pass 
through  the  canal. 

•  ••••• 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  C.  ALMY. 
Colonel  D.  0.  Houston, 

Corps  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  Army^  Chicago.  Illinois. 


SuPEBioB,  Wisconsin,  May  1, 1871. 

Sib:  •••••• 

The  stream  through  the  canal  is  swift  and  strong ;  it  is  between  30 
and  40  feet  wide ;  the  depth  is  not  exactly  known,  but  is,  I  think,  about 
6  feet.  The  small  steamer  F.  C.  Fero  passed  entirely  through  yes- 
terday. She  draws  4  feet  of  water.  The  channel  is  known  to  have 
deepened  somewhat  since  then.  Having  opened  this  passage  for  the 
flow  of  water  into  the  lake,  the  dredge  has  now  hauled  back,  and  is  at 
work  deepening  and  widening  the  inner  end  of  the  canal.  The  rapidity 
of  the  stream  is  estimated  at  about  six  miles  per  hour,  with  a  probable 
increase  when  the  excavation  is  completed^  and  certain  obstacles  which 
now  impede  the  flow  are  removed,  uifless  m  the  mean  time  the  level  of 
the  bay  should  subside,  as  of  course  it  will  whenever  the  current  of  the 
Saint  Louis  slackens.  Enough  of  the  practical  working  of  the  canal 
can  now  be  seen  to  verify  the  opinion  of  the  engineer  l^ard  fully,  tor 
unless  a  dike  is  constructed  between  Minnesota  and  Rice's  Points,  the 
flow  of  water  through  this  artificial  channel  must  of  necessit3'  seriously 
weaken  the  current  passing  out  at  the  natural  entrance. 

Legal  measures  now  in  progress  will  undoubtedly  bring  this  work  to 
a  close  very  soon.  I  have  seen  the  Attorney  General's  letter  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney  at  Saint  Paul ;  but  the  cut  is  made^  and  while  the  case  is 
pending  in  the  courts  the  influence  of  the  work  ah'eady  performed  will 
be  steadily  operating  to  the  injury  of  the  regular  entrance. 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

G.  O.  ALMY. 

Colonel  D.  C.  Houston, 

Corps  of  Engineers^  U.  8,  Armyy  Chicago^  Illinois. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineebs, 

Washington^  D.  C,  July  8, 1871. 

Sm :  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  accompanying  report  of  Major 
Houston,  and  tracings  which  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  showing 
the  conaition  of  entrance  of  Bay  of  Superior  in  1866,  before  the 
present  improvement  was  begun,  and  also  the  present  extent  of  piers 
built,  that  the  diminution  of  depth  reported  to  exist  at  the  entrance  is 
occasioned  by  the  extension  of  the  pier  on  the  Minnesota  side.  This 
extension  has  now  crossed  the  entrance  channel  and  reached  a  shoal 
lying  outside,  which  vessels  entering  have  now  to  cross.  The  current 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  open  a  new  channel  across  the  shoal  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  old  channel. 

This  inconvenience  is  temporary,  and  was  anticipated  in  the  original 
design  for  this  improvement,  in  which  there  is  an  estimate  for  dredginir 
at  this  point,  when  found  necessary,  to  prevent  any  temporary  inter- 
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raptioD  in  or  obstruction  to  navigjation.    Tbe  plan  of  improvement  con- 
templates extending  both  piers  beyond  this  shoal. 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  accompanying  report  of  Major  Houston,  and 
tracings,  be  transmitted,  with  a  copy  of  this  communication,  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  for  the  information  of  the  district  attorney  at 
Saint  Paul. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Chicago^  Illinois,  May  3,  1871. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  inclosed  extract  from 
letter  received  this  day  from  the  foreman  at  Superior  City  in  relation 
to  the  Du  Luth  Canal. 

I  am,  general,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 

Major  of  Engineers. 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers  U.  S.  Army,  Washingtorij  D.  C. 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Chicago,  Illinois,  May  0, 1871. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  inclosed  extract  from 
letter  received  this  day,  from  the  foreman  at  Superior  City,  in  relation  to 
the  Du  Luth  Canal.    A  copy  is  sent  to  C.  K.  Davis,  United  States  district 
attorney  at  Saint  Paul. 

1  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Engineers. 
Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers  U.  8,  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  July  13,  1871. 
Sir  :  As  connected  with  the  matter  of  authorizing  the  city  of  Du 
Luth  to  continue  the  erection  of  a  dike  at  the  canal  across  Minnesota 
Point,  in  Wisconsin,  on  execution  of  a  bond,  the  terms  of  which  were 
stated  in  a  previous  letter  to  your  Department  June  7,  I  have  the  honor 
to  refer  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Hon.  Matthew  H.  Carpenter,  bear- 
ing date  the  11th  instant,  and  also  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
upon  the  subject  of  said  bond,  and  inviting  special  attention  to  those 
portions  of  the  communications  bearing  upon  the  validity  of  a  bond 
executed  by  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  to  submit  for  your  decision  the  ques- 
tion whether  such  a  bond  would  be  valid  and  sufficient  to  justify  the 
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Department  in  accepting  it  and  allowing  the  work  to  continue,  or  shonid 
be  accompanied  by  special  bonds  from  individuals  as  additional  security. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  POTTS, 

Chief  Clerk. 
The  honorable  the  Attorney  General. 

United  States  Senate  Chamber, 

Washingt07ij  July  11,  1871. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  3d,  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  ITtli 
ultimo,  is  received.  The  objection  suggested  by  me  to  the  validity  of  a 
bond  at  the  time  I  wrote  that  letter  was  based  upon  the  idea  thai  the 
bond  would  be  given  by  individuals,  or  by  tlie  city  of  Dn  Lnth  with 
individuals  as  sureties.  The  validity  of  even  such  a  bond  I  thought, 
and  still  think,  doubtful,  but  on  arriving  in  Washington  I  learned  that 
only  a  bond  of  the  city  was  to  be  required.  This  suggests  a  still  graver 
difficulty.  The  bond  of  a  municipal  corporation  is  utterly  void  unless 
executed  in  pursuance  of  some  authority  of  law.  As  no  such  thing  waw 
contemplated  when  the  city  of  Du  Luth  was  incorporated,  and  there  has 
been  no  session  of  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  since  the  necessity  for 
such  a  bond  has  arisen,  it  is  very  remarkable  and  entirely  acci<iental 
if  there  is  any  provision  of  the  charter  which  can  be  construed  to  author- 
ize like  this  to  protect  the  harbor  at  Superior,  not  at  Du  Luth. 

You  say  the  action  of  the  Department  '*  was  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  expressed  in  a  report  of  wbich  the 
inclosed  is  a  ropy,  which  are  still  regarded  as  sound.'' 

On  a  question  of  civil  or  military  engineering,  I  should  say  there  was 
no  higher  authority  than  General  Humphreys.  But  the  validity  of  a 
bond  given  by  a  municipal  corporation  is  hardly  a  question  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  rules  and  principles  of  engineering,  and  as  I  believe  such 
bond  in  this  case  is  wholly  void,  1  submit  that  the  question  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  Attorney  General  before  the  bond  is  accepted. 

You  also  say:  '^  As  regards  the  validity  of  the  bond  of  Du  Lath  and 
the  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  adjustment,  if  not  carried  out  in  good 
faith  b^'  the  town,  compliance  can  be  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  the  United 
States  court." 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  court  could  enforce  such  an  a<}justment.  The 
case  is  this:  on  a  bill  filed  the  court  has  enjoined  Du  Luth.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed, without  the  action  of  the  court,  by  stipulation  of  parties,  to  dUmiM, 
that  is,  dissolve,  the  injunction  on  the  execution  of  a  bond  by  the  city. 
Breach  of  the  condition  of  the  bond  by  a  failure  of  the  city  to  make  and 
maintain  the  dike,  might  be  followed,  of  course,  by  an  action  on  the 
bond.  The  city  would  defend  that  action  upon  the  ground  that  the  bond 
wa«  void  for  want  of  authority  to  issue  it,  and  there  is  little  doubt  the 
court  would  hold  the  defense  to  be  good. 

But  what  action  the  court  could  take  in  such  case,  upon  the  injunction 
dismissed  by  consent  of  parties,  I  am  unable  to  i)erceive.  But,  8up|>ose 
the  court  should  hold  the  bond  good  and  render  judgment  upon  it,  how 
is  the  judgment  to  be  enforced? 

The  judicial  courts  have  found  themselves  powerless  in  the  Western 
States  to  enforce  collection  of  judgments  rendered  on  bonds  authorized 
by  law,  and  when  the  remedy  for  taxation  was  fully  provided  for  by  the 
law  under  which  the  bonds  were  issued. 

If  you  have  decided  to  let  Du  Luth  build  the  canal,  an  order  of  the 
court  should  be  obtained  modifying  the  injunction  so  as  to  provide  that. 
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in  case  the  city  of  Du  Luth  shall  constract  the  dike,  then  the  injanction 
to  be  dissolved,  not  before. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

MATT.  H.  CARPENTER. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

WashingtoTiy  B.  C,  July  13,  1871. 

Sib:  In  an  interview  just  had  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Carpenter,  he 
read  to  me  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  you  on  th^  11th  instant,  con- 
cerning the  removal  of  the  injunction  on  the  Du  Luth  Canal.  He  has 
fully  explained  to  me  his  reasons  for  regarding  the  bond  of  the  town  of 
Du  Luth  void. 

My  reason  for  recommending  the  bond  was  that  I  thought  the  ar- 
rangement under  which  it  was  given  would  secure  the  construction  ot 
the  dike  during  the  present  working  season  more  effectually  than  any 
other  arrangement,  and  I  still  think  it  would  do  so  if  the  bond  were  not 
void  or  voidable. 

Senator  Carpenter  suggests  that  that  end  could  have  been  attained 
by  maintaining  the  injunction  until  the  dike  was  built,  but  permitting 
the  town  of  Du  Luth  to  secure  the  work  already  done  by  building  the 
necessary  crib- work,  the  injunction  to  be  dissolved  upon  the  completion 
of  the  dike. 

Had  I  been  aware  that  the  bond  of  the  town  of  Du  Luth  was  substan- 
tially no  security,  or  that  the  suggestion  in  reference  to  it  would  be 
regarded  as  a  positive  instruction  to  the  United  States  district  at- 
torney, which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  modify  in  his  discretion  so  as  to 
secure  the  object  sought,  or  that  the  removal  of  the  injunction  and  the 
conditions  of  removal  were  not  discretionary  with  the  United  States 
judge,  1  should  have  abstained  from  any  other  than  a  general  recom- 
mendation that  the  court  take  such  action  and  exact  such  security  as  it 
considered  proper  to  attain  the  end  sought ;  that  is,  the  construction  of 
the  dike  during  the  present  year. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  injunction  has  been  dissolved.  If  it  has 
not  been,  and  the  suggestions  as  to  its  modification  instead  of  its  re- 
moval receive  your  approval,  there  may  be  time  to  communicate  them 
to  the  court  before  its  action. 

I  have  no  reason  to  question  the  good  faith  of  the  town  of  Du  Luth, 
or  of  its  agent,  in  accepting  the  proposition  to  build  the  dike  this  year, 
and  to  give  sufficient  security  to  insurfe  its  construction ;  nor  have  I, 
therefore,  any  reason  to  suppose  that  objection  will  be  made  by  them 
to  the  substitution  of  a  modified  injunction  instead  of  its  withdrawal 
under  the  bond  of  the  city.  Should,  however,  the  action  of  the  court 
have  been  already  taken,  personal  securities  upon  the  bond  may  still 
be  exacted.    It  has  not  yet  been  received  at  the  War  Department. 

There  is  an  additional  security  for  the  construction  of  the  dike,  name- 
ly, the  withholding  by  Congress  of  appropriations  for  the  breakwater 
at  Du  Luth  until  the  dike  is  built. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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War  DEPART3IENT, 
Washington  City,  July  14,  1871. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  opinion  expressed  this  day,  I  have  the 
honor  to  request  you  to  telegraph  to  the  United  States  district  attorney 
at  Saint  Paul  to  report  by  telegraph  whether  a  bond  has  been  takeu  in  the 
Du  Luth  case,  and  whether  the  injunction  has  yet  been  dissolved,  and 
to  instruct  him  to  take  no  further  steps  under  the  former  instruction 
from  your  Department  upon  that  subject  until  further  fully  advised  in 
the  premises. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  POTTS, 

Chief  Clerk. 
The  honorable  the  Attorney  General. 


War  Department, 
Wiuhington  City,  July  17,  1871. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  request  your  compliance  with 
the  following  telegram,  this  day  received  from  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  War,  viz : 

**  See  the  Attorney  General  and  request  him  to  notify  District  Attor- 
ney Davis,  at  Saint  Paul,  to  see  that  the  bond  of  Du  Luth  lisis  good 
sureties.  Notify  General  Humphreys  and  Senator  Carpenter  of  this 
action."  •••••♦ 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  POTTS, 

Chief  Cleric. 
The  honorable  the  Attorney  General. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City^  August  22,  1871. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  in- 
closing copies  of  others  from  Hon.  Matthew  H.  Carpenter,  in  relation  to 
the  bond  of  Du  Luth,  and  to  say  that  instructions  will  be  given  to  tar- 
nish the  specifications  referred  to  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  for  the  district 
attorney  to  confer  with  him  in  the  preparatioh  of  a  new  bond  of  the 
character  indicated. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Becretary  of  ^yar. 
The  honorable  the  Attorney  General. 


War  Depabtment, 
Washington  City,  August  26, 1871. 
Sir  :  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  by  his  direction,  J 
have  the  honor  to  send  herewith  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
relative  to  the  bond  to  be  required  of  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  dike  across  the  Bay  of  Superior,  in  which  report  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  sets  forth  the  specifications  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
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for  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  require,  and  to  request  that  the 
same  be  transmitted  to  the  proper  United  States  district  attorney  for 
his  information,  with  a  direction  to  confer  with  Hon.  Matthew  H.  Car- 
penter in  the  preparation  of  the  bond. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  POTTS, 

Chief  Cleric. 
The  honorable  the  Attorney  General, 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Washington^  D.  C,  August  25, 1871. 

Sir  :  In  reference  to  the  communication  of  the  18th  instant,  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  concerning  the  bond  of  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  sug- 
gesting that  specifications  should  be  obtained  from  this  office  showing 
the  kind,  form,  and  dimensions  of  the  dike  across  the  Bay  of  Sui)erior, 
agreed  upon  to  be  inserted  in  ftuch  bond,  I  beg  to  reply  that  I  re- 
qaested  Mr.  Egan,  attorney  for  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  to  have  this  office 
furnished  with  the  plan  of  the  dike  the  city  is  to  build,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  received  here. 

Major  Houston,  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  charge  of  harbor  works  on 
Lake  Superior,  has,  by  my  direction,  submitted  a  plan  and  estimate  of 
cost  for  the  construction  of  the  dike,  but  it  would  not  be  judicious  to 
require  the  city  of  Du  Luth  to  build  the  dike  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
Major  Houston,  since  some  other  method  of  construction  might  be  more 
useful  for  their  purposes  and  equally  effective  for  those  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  bond  specify  merely  that  the 
dike  shall  be  built  in  a  substantial  manner  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  the  1st  of  De- 
cember next,  the  Secretary  of  War  to  be  furnished  with  a  plan  of  the 
same,  and  to  be  authorized  to  have  the  dike  inspected  at  any  time  by  an 
officer  of  United  States  Engineers. 

The  bond  should  be  given  for  the  construction  of  the  dike  only,  and 
not  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  across  Minnesota  Point,  all  refer- 
ence to  the  time  or  manner  of  completion  of  which  should  be  omitted. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  E^igineers, 

Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


No.  8. 

Circuit  court  United  States^  district  of  Minnesota. 

The  United  States  of  America    ^ 

versus  >   Bill  of  complaint. 

The  City  of  Dr  Luth  and  ojhers.  ) 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  bill  in 
chancery  and  the  affidavit  annexed  to  said  bill  delivered  to  me  for  ser- 
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Tice,  and  the  notice  of  motion  for  an  injunction  and  of  the  affidavits 
referred  to  in  said  notice. 

U.  S.  MABSHAL. 


IN  EQUITY. 

To  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 

Minnesota, 

The  United  States  of  America,  complainants,  bring  this  their  bill  of 
complaint  against  the  city  of  Dv\  Luth,  a  municipal  corporation  erist- 
ing,  created  by  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota^ 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  W.  W.  Williams,  B.  F.  Williams,  Bich* 
ard  G.  Coburn,  and  H.  W.  Wheeler,  partners  doing  business  ander  the 
firm  name  of  W.  W.  Williams  &  Co.,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota ;  and  thereupon  your  orators  complain  and  say : 

That  the  Saint  Louis  River,  which  is  a  part  of  the  boundary  oetween 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  waters  of  which 
flow  into  Lake  Superior  at  the  city  of  Superior,  in  the  county  of  Dong- 
las,  and  State  of  Wisconsin,  is  navigable  for  about  twenty  miles  above 
its  outlet,  and  at  its  outlet,  where  it  reaches  the  navigable  waters  of 
Lake  Superior,  so  as  to  afford  navigation  from  said  lake  up  and  down 
said  river  for  about  twenty  miles  from  the  outlet  of  said  river,  and  large 
commerce  is  thereupon  conducted.  That  at  the  outlet  of  said  river  your 
orators,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  said  navigation,  and  keeping 
said  outlet  open  for  the  purposes  of  said  navigation,  have  already  ex- 
pended a  large  sum  of  money,  to  wit,  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars* 
by  sinking  crib-work  loaded  with  stone,  and  building  piers  of  crib-work 
extending  into  said  lake,  so  as  to  narrow  and  deepen  the  channel  of  said 
river  near  and  at  its  outlet,  and  that  your  orators  are  now  engaged  in 
extending  and  perfecting  said  improvements,  and  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  the  sum  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  by  your  orators  for  that  purpose ;  that 
said  improvements  are  necessary  to  protect  and  secure  the  navigability 
of  said  river,  and  contribute  to  that  end  by  keeping  said  outlet  clear  of 
and  free  from  substances  which  would  otherwise  be  drifted  to  and  de- 
posited at  the  outlet  of  said  river. 

That  exhibit  No.  1,  hereto  attaohed,  correctly  represents  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Saint  Louis  River,  Superior  Bay,  the  outlet  of  said  river,  a 
strip  of  land  called  Minnesota  Point,  being  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  a  strip  of  land  called  Wisconsin  Point,  being 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin ;  and  your  orators  pray 
that  the  same  may  be  considered  and  taken  to  be  a  part  of  this  bill  of 
complaint  with  the  same  effect  as  though  the  faets  there  represeutetl 
were  set  forth  fully  herein. 

That  the  defendant,  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  is  now  engaged  in  cutting, 
<ligging,  and  excavathig  a  canal  across,  and  neariy  at  right  angles  with, 
said  Minnesota  Point,  so-called,  at  a  place  about  six  or  seven  miles  from 
the  outlet  of  said  river,  and  opposite  the  widest  part  of  said  bay,  which 
said  canal,  as  contemplated,  and  in  course  of  constrnction,  is  repre- 
sented on  said  Exhibit  No.  1;  and  which  canal,  if  constructed,  will  con- 
nect the  waters  of  said  bay  with  the  waters  of  said  lake.  That  Superior 
Bay,  so-called,  is  a  widening  of  said  river,  and  that  the  water  of  said 
bay,  to  be  touched  by  said  canal,  is  still  water,  the  channel  of  said  river 
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rnnninff  through  the  interior  of  said  bay  to  the  ontlet  of  said  riv^er  in 
Lake  Superior;  that  the  water  in  said  bay  which  will  be  reached  by  said 
canal  is  several  inches  higher  than  the  waters  of  said  lake  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Minnesota  Point,  to  be  touched  by  said  canal;  and  that  if 
said  canal  is  constructed,  the  effect  will  be  that  a  portion  of  the  waters 
of  said  river  will  be  diverted  from  their  natural  channel,  and  the  current 
of  said  river  will  be  divided  and  thus  lessened  at  the  point  ot  its  outlet 
into  Lake  Superior,  and  the  earth  and  other  substances  which  are  drifted 
and  moved  by  said  river  towards  and  into  said  outlet  will  remain  there, 
and  till  up  and  obstruct  said  outlet  so  as  to  render  navigation  at  that 
point  impossible  or  very  difficult,  and  at  the  improvements  which  your 
orators  are  making  at  said  outlet  wholly  worthless,  and  destroy  the  nav- 
igability of  said  river,  at  its  outlet,  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
said  river,  between  the  point  where  said  canal  touches  said  bay  and  the 
outlet  of  said  river. 

That  the  said  defendant,  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  has  employed  and  re- 
tained the  said  defendants,  W.  W.  Williams,  E.  F.  Williams,  Rich.  G. 
Coburn.  and  H.  W.  Wheeler,  and  entered  into  acontract  wjth  them  to  dig, 
excavafe,  and  construct  said  canal,  and  that  said  defendants,  Williams 
and  Williams,  Coburn  and  Wheeler,  have  already  entered  upon  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  said  contract,  and  the  construction  of  said  canal,  and 
unless  enjoined  and  restrained  by  the  process  of  said  court  will  dig,  ex- 
cavate, and  construct  said  canal,  as  hereinbefore  stated ;  and  that  the 
digging  and  excavation  of  said  canal  will  result  in  immediate  and  ir- 
remediable injury  to  the  said  improvements  in  progress  of  construction 
by  your  orators  at  the  outlet  of  said  river,  and  to  the  navigability  of  said 
river,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  and  be  a  lasting  and  irremediable  injury  to 
the  commerce  now  conducted  on  said  lake  and  river. 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  defendants  may,  if  they  can,  show 
cause  why  your  orators  should  not  have  the  relief  herein  prayed  for, 
and  that  they  may  be  compelled  to  answer  all  and  singular  the  prem- 
ises, and  all  the  matters  and  things  herein  stated,  as  fully  and  particu- 
larly as  if  the  same  were  here  again  repeated,  and  they  severally  there- 
unto interrogated,  and  the  said  defendants,  except  the  city  of  Du  Luth, 
may  answer,  as  aforesaid,  upon  their  several  corporal  oaths. 

And  that,  pending  this  suit,  and  until  the  same  shall  be  finally  heard 
and  decided  by  said  court,  the  said  defendant,  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  its 
agents,  contractors,  and  officers,  and  each  and  every  of  the  said  defend- 
ants other  than  said  city  of  Du  Luth,  their  agents,  contractors,  and  la- 
borers, may  be,  by  provisional  injunction  to  be  issued  out  of  and  under 
the  seal  of  said  court,  strictly  enjoined,  restrained,  and  forbidden  from 
proceeding  to  dig,  excavate,  or  construct  the  said  canal,  or  any  canal, 
which  shall  connect  the  waters  of  said  bay  with  the  waters  of  said  lake, 
across  said  Minnesota  Point,  so-called,  until  the  further  order  of  said 
court;  and  that  the  said  defendants,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  and 
their  agents,  attorneys,  solicitors,  counsellors,  contractors,  agents,  and 
laborers,  may  be  by  the  final  decree  of  said  court  perpetually  enjoined, 
restrained,  and  forbidden  as  aforesaid;  and  that  your  onitors  may  have 
such  further  and  other  relief  as  the  nature  of  their  case  may  ftiquire,  and 
as  shall  be  agreeable  to  equity  and  good  conscience. 

May  it  please  your  honors  to  grant  unto  your  orators  a  writ  of  injunc- 
tion, to  bo  issued  out  of  and  under  the  seal  of  said  court,  in  due  form  of 
law,  to  be  directed  to  the  said  defendants,  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  W.  W. 
Williams,  E.  F.  Williams,  Rich.  G.  Coburn,  and  H.  W.  Wheeler,  and  to 
their  officers,  agents,  contractors,  and  laborers,  enjoining  and  restraining 
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tliem,  and  ea^h  and  every  of  them,  in  manner,  form,  and  effect  as  afore- 
said. 

And  may  it  please  your  honors  to  grant  unto  your  orators  the  most 
gracious  writ  of  subpoena,  to  be  issued  out  of  and  under  the  seal  of  said 
court,  to  be  directed  to  the  said  defendants,  the  city  of  Du  Lnth,  W.  W. 
Williams,  E.  F.  Williams,  Richard  G.  Coburn,  and  H.  W.  Wheeler, 
strictly  commanding  them,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  under  a  certain 
penalty,  and  on  a  certain  day  therein  to  be  named,  to  be  and  appear  be- 
fore said  court,  and  to  stand  to  and  abide  by  such  order  and  decree  as 
said  court  may  make  in  the  premises,  and  your  orators  will  always 
pray,  &c. 

C.  K.  DAVIS, 

JJistrict  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Minnesotay 

and  of  Counsel  for  the  Complainant, 
MATT.  H.  CARPENTER,  of  Counsel 

Unitbd  States  op  America,  District  of  Columbia^  ss  : 

George  R.  Stuntz,  being  duly  sworn,  on  oath,  says:  That* he  bas 
heard  read,  and  knows  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  bill  of  complaiat, 
and  that  the  same  is  true  of  his  own  knowledge. 

GEORGE  R.  STUNTZ. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  25th  day  of  April,  1871. 

D.  W.  MIDDLETON, 
Clerk  Sup.  Court,  U.  8. 

United  States  of  A^ierica,  District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

Junius  6.  Wheeler,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath,  says :  That  be  is 
major  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States,  and  brevet  colonel 
of  the  United  States  Army,  now  stationed  on  duty  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. That  he  was  heretofore  stationed  at  Milwaukee,  Wiscousiu. 
and  while  there  he  had  diarge  of  the  improvement  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  bill  of  complaint,  and  at  outlet  of  St.  Louis  River  at  So- 
perior,  Wisconsin,  and  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  tbe 
river,  bay,  and  lake  mentioned  in  said  bill  of  complaint. 

That  the  question  of  how  to  apply  the  funds  appropriated  to  improve 
the  harbor  at  the  outlet  of  said  river  was  discussed  by  the  engineer 
officers  having  charge  of  the  same,  and  submitted  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  Army..  The  plan  which  was  adopted  was  to  contract 
the  outlet  of  said  river,  known  as  the  entry,  by  crib-piers  extending 
outward  into  Lake  Superior  from  the  extremity  of  Minnesota  Poiut 
and  the  opposite  shore,  as  shown  on  Exhibit  No.  1 ;  and  the  money  has 
been  expended  on  this  plan.  The  object  of  this  particular  improvement 
was  to  narrow  the  outlet  and  thus  to  confine  the  volume  of  water  flowing 
out  of  the  said  river  and  bay  into  the  lake,  so  as  to  scour  and  keep  open 
a  deep  channel  at  the  entrance. 

Any  diversion  of  the  water  which  now  flows  through  said  outlet  will 
certainly  injure,  if  not  entirely  destroy,  the  present  entrance.  Any  canal 
across  Minyesota  Point,  allowing  an  outflow  of  waters  from  the  bay  into 
the  lake,  would,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  produce  this  effect. 

The  littoral  current  of  the  lake  sweeps  along  a  large  amount  of  sand 
and  other  material,  which  are  thereby  deposited  in  front  of  this  entrance, 
forming  a  bar  where  the  force  of  the  river  current  is  lessened  by  any 
cause  whatever,  thus  obstructing  navigation.  The  contraction  of  the 
piers  confining  the  water  gives  greater  force  to  the  river  current  nnd 
removes  the  bar.    The  level  of  the  upper  portion  of  said  bay  is  higber 
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than  the  ordinary  level  of  the  lake ;  this  diflference  of  level  with  the 
volume  of  water  from  the  river  forms  a  current  at  the  outlet.  Whatever 
lessens  this,  injures  the  improvement  at  that  point. 

In  my  opinion,  as  an  engineer,  the  excavation  of  a  canal,  as  the  fore- 
going bill  states  the  intention  of  the  citj'  of  Du  Luth  to  construct  one, 
would  materially  lessen  the  flow  of  water  at  the  said  outlet  and  greatly 
injure  the  improvement  at  that  point ;  and  the  eflfect  of  natural  causes 
will  be  to  fill  up  the  outlet  and  prevent  navigation  at  that  point,  if  said 
caYial  is  so  constructed  and  maintained. 

J.  B.  WHEELER, 
Major  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Colonel^  U.  S,  A. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1871. 

D.  W.  MIDDLETON, 
Clerk  /Supretne  Court  of  United  States, 


The  United  States         ^ 
•  vs.  [•  U.  S.  circuit  court. 

The  City  of  Du  Luth  et  al.  ) 

DisTHiCT  OF  Minnesota,  ss  : 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  served  the  annexed  affidavits  and  notice  of 
motion,  together  with  the  bill  of  complaint  and  affidavit  annexed  thereto 
in  the  above-entitled  case,  on  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  by  handing  to  and 
leaving  with  Clinton  Markell,  mayor  of  said  city,  personally,  a  true  copy 
thereof,  at  Du  Luth,  in  said  district,  May  12,  1871 ;  and  on  W.  Van 
Brunt,  city  clerk,  J.  J.  Egan,  city  attorney,  and  J.  B.  Ray,  vice-presi- 
dent of  city  council,  personally,  by  handing  to  and  leaving  with  each  of 
them  a  true  copy  thereof  at  Du  Luth,  in  said  district,  May  13, 1871;  and 
served  the  same  on  Kichard  G.  Coburn,  personally,  by  handing  to  and 
leaviDg  with  him  a  true  copy  thereof  at  Saint  Paul,  in  said  district. 
May  12,  1871;  and  on  H.  W.  Wheeler,  personally,  by  handing  to  and 
leaving  with  him  a  true  copy  thereof  at  Oneota,  in  said  district.  May 
13,  1871 ;  and  on  W.  W.  Spaulding  by  leaving  a  true  copy  thereof  with 
Mrs.  Cuttell,  his  sister-in-law,  at  the  usual  place  of  abode  of  the  said 
Spaulding  at  Du  Luth,  in  said  district,  May  13,  1871 ;  and  I  do  further 
certify  that  I  have  made  diligent  search  and  inquiry  for  said  W.  W. 
^Villiams  and  E.  F.  Williams,  in  said  complaint  named,  but  cannot 
ind  them  in  this  district. 

AUG.  ARMSTRONG, 

United  States  Marshal^ 
By  J.  R.  CLEVELAND, 

Deputy. 
Fees,  S40.96. 

United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  Minnesota. 

The  United  States  of  America  ") 

against 
HE  City  of  Du  Luth  and  W.  W.  Williams, 
E.  D.  Williams,  Richard  G.  Coburn,  and  H.  W. 
Wheeler,  partners  under  the  name  of  W.  W. 
Williams  &  Co. 
S.  Ex.  76 3 
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To  the  ahove-named  defendants: 

You  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  notified  that,  upon  the  bill  of  com- 
plaint heretofore  filed  herein  and  the  affidavit  thereto  attached  and 
other  affidavits,  of  which  copies  are  herewith  served  upon  you,  and  upou 
the  record  and  files  in  this  case,  I  shall  move  on  the  24th  day  of  May, 
1871,  at  10  O'clock  in  the  forenoon,  before  the  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Miller,  a 
judge  of  said  court,  at  the  place  where  the  sessions  of  the  United  States 
courts  are  held,  in  Topeka,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  that  the  provisional 
writ  of  injunction  prayed  in  said  bill  shall  be  allowed  a8  therein  asked, 
and  for  such  other  and  further  relief  as  may  be  proper;  and  you  are 
further  notified  that  I  shall  also  use  on  said  motion  the  map  attached  as 
an  exhibit  to  said  bill  of  complaint,  of  which  a  copy  was  heretofore 
served  on  you  by  the  United  States  marshal. 

C.  K.  DAYIS, 
United  States  District  Attorney j  Minnesota. 


State  of  Wisconsin,  County  of  Douglas^  ss: 

Eichard  Relf,  being  sworn,  says  he  is  a  civil  engineer  of  fifteen  years' 
practice ;  has  resided  for  that  length  of  time  at  the  head  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior ;  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  waters  putting  into  the  head  of 
said  lake,  and  with  the  bay  of  Superior,  formed  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
Saint  Louis,  and  of  that  of  Saint  Louis  Bay,  a  like  formation  farther  up 
said  river,  and  more  particularly  with  the  formation  and  character  of 
said  "entry''  to  Superior  Bay,  so  called,  or  more  properly  the  month  of 
the  Saint  Louis  Eiver,  where  the  combined  waters  of  all  the  streams  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  empty  into  said  lake;  that  said  "mouth"  is  formed 
by  two  lateral  spits  of  land  projecting  from  the  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin shores  of  the  land,  and  known  as  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
Points ;  that  said  spits  are  formed  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel  thrown 
up  by  the  action  of  the  waves  of  the  lake  and  deposited  where  the  force 
of  the  waves  was  broken  by  the  current  of  the  rivers;  that  the  natural 
width  of  said  outlet  since  his  acquaintance  has  been  from  1,000  to  1,500 
feet,  with  an  average  depth  over  the  bar  of  from  8J  to  11  feet,  depend- 
ent upon  northeast  storms  upon  the  lake  andfrefhets  in  the  rivers;  that 
very  little  d6bris  is  brought  down  by  the  waters  of  the  Saint  Louis  River, 
and  that  little  is  held  in  suspense  until  carried  miles  into  the  lake;  that 
the  Nemadji  or  Left  Haiid  River  water  carries  a  heavier  sediment  dur- 
ing freshets,  which  is  carried  beyond  the  bar  and  deposited  in  the  lake 
from  one  to  three  miles  out,  very  little,  if  any,  finding  a  lodgment  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river ;  that  the  depth  of  water  in  the  channel  depends 
upon  the  width  of  the  outlet  and  the  volume  of  water  discharging;  that 
the  scouring  force  of  the  river  must  always  exceed  the  force  of  the 
waves  to  prevent  the  forpiation  of  a  bar;  that  heretofore  the  scouring 
force  has  been  inadequate  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  bar  across  the 
mouth  of  said  river;  that  the  present  Government  improvements  as  far 
as  they  go— confining  the  volume  of  water  to  400  feet  in  width,  gives 
sufficient  depth  of  water  to  their  outer  line,  by  having  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  water  to  use  as  a  scouring  force ;  that  the  whole  of  said  volume 
is  necessary  to  keep  said  channel  clear,  and  that  every  cubic  foot  of 
water  turned  out  of  the  natural  channel  will  detract  so  much  from  the 
scouring  force  and  lessen  the  value  of  the  present  Government  work; 
that  the  proposed  canal  at  Du  Luth  will  lessen  the  flow  of  water  at  the 
month  of  the  Saint  Louis  from  one-third  to  one-half,  and  leave  the  chan- 
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nel  as  bad  or  worse  than  it  was  before  any  Oovernment  expenditure 
was  made  there :  and  further  deponent  saith  not. 

RICHARD  RBLF. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  March,  1871. 

THOMPSON  RITCHIE, 
N'otary  Public,  Dotiglas  County^  Wisconsin. 


United  States  of  America, 

State  of  Wiscansifiy  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State^  ss  : 

The  secretary  of  8tat«  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  does  hereby  certify 
that  Thompson  Ritchie,  whose  sip^nature  appeai-s  to  the  annexed  instru- 
ment, was,  at  the  date  thereof,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  residing  in  the  county  of  Douglas,  duly  appointed  and 
qualified,  and  empowered  by  the  laws  of  this  State  to  administer  oaths, 
take  depositions,  acknowledgments  of  deeds,  and  other  written  instru- 
ments, and  exercise  all  such  powers  and  duties  as  by  the  laws  of 
nations  and  according  to  commercial  usages  may  be  exercised  and  per- 
formed by  notaries  public ;  that  full  faith  and  credit  are  due  and  should 
be  given  to  his  official  acts  as  such  notary ;  that  the  said  signature  is 
believed  to  be  genuine,  and  that  the  instrument  to  which  this  certificate 
is  attached  is  executed  and  acknowledged  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  said  State  of  Wisconsin. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the 
great  seal  of  the  State,  at  the  capitol,  in  Madison,  this  6th  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1871. 

[seal.]  JOHN  S.  DEAN, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  Wisconsin,  County  of  Douglas^  ss: 

Peter  E.  Bradshaw,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  says,  he  is  aud 
has  been  a  resident  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  since  July,  1857,  and  that 
he  is  by  profession  a  civil  engineer ;  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
works  now  in  process  of  excavation  and  contemplated  by  the  city  of 
Du  Lnth,  Minnesota,  to  wit:  a  canal  across  Minnesota  Point,  and  a 
dike  or  mole  across  Superior  Bay,  both  in  Minnesota.  As  to  the  canal 
now  in  process  of  excavation.  This  canal  is  a  cut  across  and  through 
Minnesota  Point,  in  Minnesota,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  its 
base,  intended  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Superior  and  those 
of  Lake  Superior  by  an  artificial  channel  or  canal  150  feet  wide  and  16 
feet  deep  in  the  clear  ^  that  the  Bay  of  Superior  is  a  basin,  in  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  about  1  mile  wide  and  7  miles  long,  and  that  it  has  two 
feeders,  viz,  the  Nemadji  River,  at  its  southwest  corner,  and  the  Saint 
Louis  River  (much  the  largest)  coming  in  on  its  westerly  side,  near 
its  northern  end;  that  it  has  one  outlet  only,  to  wit,  the  mouth 
of  the  Saint  Louis  River,  which  runs  through  the  bay  for  the  length 
of  about  5  miles,  by  a  broad,  straight,  deep  channel ;  that  said  bay 
empties  its  waters  over  a  bar,  in  its  normal  condition,  with  about  11  feet 
of  water  thereon.  That  the  water  of  the  Saint  Louis  River,  where  it 
widens  out  into  the  Bay  of  Superior,  through  the  gate,  (so  called,)  must 
be,  and  is,  judging  by  the  current  of  the  river  through  said  bay,  nearly  6. 
inches  higher  than  where  said  river  discharges  its  waters,  at  the  south- 
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east  corner  of  said  bay,  through  the  entry  (so  called)  into  Lake  Supe- 
rior, because  the  current  of  said  river  always  flows  through  said  bay  to 
its  outlet  into  said  lake  with  considerable  velocity. . 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  deponent,  founded  on  observation  of  the 
premises  since  1857,  a  period  of  nearly  14  years,  it  is  absolutely  requi- 
site that  the  whole  scouring  force  of  the  Saint  Louis  and  Kemadji  Rivers 
be  used  to  keep  open  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Louis  Elver  as  against  the 
tendency  of  the  lake  to  close  it  by  washing  of  sand  from  the  same.  That 
the  canal  above  referred  to  is  nothing  more  than  a  second  opening  or 
outlet  to  the  Bay  of  Superior,  diflferent  from  the  natural  outlet  or  niouth 
of  the  Saint  Louis,  in  this,  firstly,  that  it  is  three  miles  nearer  the  prin- 
cipal fonntain-he^d  or  inlet  to  the  bay ;  that  the  water  of  the  bay  is 
higher  at  the  canal  than  at  the  natural  outlet ;  that  it  is  a  straight  out- 
let, whereas  the  natural  one  is  partly  on  a  curve  of  1,000  feet  radius. 
Secondly,  it  is  5  feet  deeper  than  the  natural  outlet. 

Furthermore,  with  the  same  rate  of  current  as  at  the  natural  outlet, 
(and,  under  the  above-mentioned  circumstance,  your  deponent  believes 
it  will  be  much  greater,)  this  canal,  150  by  16  feet  in  the  clear,  would 
discharge  nearly  one-half  the  amount  of  water  now  discharged  from  the 
bay  by  its  natural  outlet,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  natural  chan- 
nel, and  injuring  of  the  United  States  Government  works  situated 
thereat,  and  now  in  process  of  construction.  It  would  have  a  further 
tendency  to  lower  the  general  level  of  the  Bay  of  Superior,  and  to 
diminish  the  current  (by  diversion)  of  the  Saint  Louis  Biver  through  the 
same,  thereby  allowing  the  deposit  and  consequent  filling  up  of  the  bay 
and  natural  outlet  by  the  ]Semadji  Biver,  which  brings  down  large 
quantities  of  sediment  and  earthy  matter,  but  which  is  now  carried  out 
to  the  lake  by  the  superior  force  of  the  current  of  the  Saint  Louis  Biver. 
Furthermore,  your  deponent  affirms  and  believes  that  the  city  of  Du 
Luth  has  neither  the  power  by  law,  or  financially,  to  finish  the  above- 
mentioned  canal;  and  if  the  same  was  not  finished  it  would  not  only  not 
benefit  said  city,  but  would  greatly  damage  all  other  interests  contigu- 
ous to  said  Bay  of  Superior,  as  well  as  greatly  damage  the  interests  of 
commerce  by  thus  injuring  and  destroying  the  natural  entrance  to  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  harbors  on  the  great  chain  of  lake^. 

As  to  the  dike  or  mole  which  said  city  of  Du  Luth  proposes  to  build 
across  the  Bay  of  Superior,  (tor  the  ostensible  purpose  of  preventing  a 
diversion  of  the  current  of  the  Saint  Louis  Biver,)  your  deponent  does 
not  believe  that  said  city  has  any  authority  by  law,  or  any  financial 
abilitj^,  or  any  bona  fide  intention  to  build  the  same;  that  to  build  said 
dike  would  diminish  the  water  area  of  the  Bay  of  Superior  by  nearly 
one  square  mile,  thereby  materially  affecting  the  current,  c^ipacity,  and 
use  of  said  bay.  That  your  deponent,  as  well  as  other  residents  of  the 
port  of  Superior  aforesaid,  are  owners  of  vessels,  registered  by  the 
United  States  at  said  port ;  that  said  dike  or  mole  would  interfere  with 
their  rights  and  privileges  under  said  registers,  greatly  to  their  detri- 
ment. 

That  the  harbor  lines  of  the  Bay  of  Superior  are  not  yet  established 
by  any  competent  authority,  and  your  deponent  believes'^that  said  con- 
templated dike  or  mole  would  greatly  interfere  with  their  correct  and 
proper  establishment.    And  further  your  deponent  saith  not. 

PETEB  E.  BBADSHAW. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  7th  day  of  April,  1871. 

S.  H.  CLOTJGH, 

Circuit  Judge 
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United  States  of  America^  State  of  Wiscotmn,  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  : 

The  secretary  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  hereby  certifies  that  Solon 
H.  Cloagh,  whose  name  appears  subscribed  to  the  annexed  instrument, 
was  at  the  date  thereof  judge  of  the  eleventh  judicial  circuit  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 0aly  elected  and  qualified,  and  that  full  faith  and  credit  are  due 
and  should  be  given  to  his  official  acts. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  great 
seal  of  the  State,  at  the  capitol,  in  Madison,  on  this  6th  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1871. 

JOHN  S.  DEAN, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 


State  op  Wisconsin,  County  of  Douglas^  ss  : 

Thomas  Clark,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a  civil 
engineer;  has  resided  in  said  county  and  vicinity  since  the  year  1854; 
has  made  instrumental  surveys  in  said  county,  and  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, from  Lake  Superior  up  the  Saint  Louis  Eiver,  to  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  or  more ;  has  measured  and  surveyed  that  portion  of  said 
river,  from  its  entry  into  the  lake  aforesaid,  upward  to  the  distance  of 
seven  miles  or  more ;  that  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  above  said 
entry  said  river  passes  between  Kice's  Point,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
and  Conner^s  Point,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  where  the  channel  is 
about  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and 
the  shoal  top- water  line  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet;  the 
velocity  of  the  currents  at  these  points  is  from  three  to  six  miles  an 
hour,  the  distance  from  the  entry  being  five  and  a  half  miles.    Affiant 
determines  that  the  surface  of  the  river  at  said  points  haa  a  normal 
height  or  elevation  of  not  less  than  six  inches  above  that  of  the  lake ; 
that  from  the  points  down  to  the  entry  at  the  lake  the  river  widens  to  a 
breadth  of  about  one  mile,  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
shores,  forming  the  harbor  of  Superior ;  that  at  the  entry  into  the  lake 
the  former  natural  width  was  about  one  thousand  feet  broad;  that  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  the  United  States  Government  has  been  engaged 
in  improving  said  entry  by  constructing  crib  and  rock  works,  which  re- 
duce the  entry  to  about  four  hundred  feet,  where  the  current,  with  the 
normal  volume  of  the  Saint  Louis  Kiver,  is  and  will  be  maintained  at 
the  mean  velocity  of  four  miles,  and  such  action    of   the  current, 
with    the   completed    Government   works,    will    maintain    and    per- 
petuate the  channel,  at  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet,  into  the  lake  and 
up  the  river,  thus  giving  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  a  commercial 
water  front  of  five  and  a  half  miles,  and  to  the  State  of  Minnesota 
not  less  than  eight  miles  of  like  front  upon  one  of  the  best  har- 
bors on  the  whole  chain  of  lakes ;  that  citizens  and  owners  of  property 
in  Wisconsin  have,  at  great  exi)ense,  improved  and  built  wharves,  ware- 
honses,  and  mills,  upon  lands  abutting  upon  said  river  and  harbor, 
whereby  their  commerce,  manufacturing  and  industrial  pursuits,  sustain 
a  xiermanent  population  of  over  one  thousand  souls,  with  good  dwell- 
ings, school-houses,  churches,  and  public  buildings;  that  citizens  of 
Wisconsin  have,  by  material  aid,  participated  in  procuring  land-grants 
from  the  public  domain  by  Congress,  to  construct  the  Lake  Superior 
and  Mississippi  Railroad,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroads,  which 
roads  are  now  completed  respectively,  from  said  harbor  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River;  that  the  carrying  trade  of  said  railroads  will  give  employ- 
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ment  to  not  less  than  fifty  lake  crafts  this  season,  and  within  five  yean 
not  less  than  five  times  that  number,  which,  in  stress  of  weather,  will 
resort  to  said  harbor  for  refuge  as  well  as  commerce.  That  the  corporate 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  in  the  county  of  Saint  Louis,  State 
of  Minnesota,  by  their  agents,  servants,  and  contractors,  are  engaged  m 
cutting  a  canal  fourteen  feet  in  depth  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
width ;  that  said  canal  will  draw  ofi"  the  water  of  and  from  the  Saint  Louis 
liiver,  five  miles  above  the  "entry,"  and  reduce  the  force  and  velocity  of 
the  current  at  the  entry,  so  much  below  it«  due  force,  that  the  channel 
will  not  be  kept  sound  to  its  required  depth,  as  designed  by  the  United 
States  engineers ;  that  said  canal  cannot  by  any  force  or  means  be  cat 
and  lined  by  piles  or  cribs  in  time  for  business  this  spring,  while  it  will, 
by  depriving  the  entry  of  its  due  volume  and  force,  defeat  the  designs 
of  the  Government  improvement ;  that  said  canal,  with  the  dike  designed 
in  connection  with  it,  will  confine  the  commerce  and  shipping  to  a  small 
basin  at  the  railroad  depot,  and  cut  off  the  said  harbor  and  shipping  in  it 
from  access  to  the  railroad  depot,  as  now  located  on  that  side  of  the  new 
common  harbor  of  both  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin;  that  the  proposed 
artificial  works,  the  said  canal  and  dike,  are  designed  to  confine  the  com- 
merce of  the  said  nationally  endowed  railroads  to  a  narrow  basin  of  less 
than  a  square  mile  of  shoal  water,  to  the  exclusion  of  six  square  miles 
of  the  natural  harbor  ;  that  there  is  natural  commercial  water  fresh  on 
said  artificial  basin,  while  there  are  at  least  five  miles  on  the  Wisconsin 
side,  and  a  like  distance  on  the  Minnesota  side  of  the  harbor,  available 
for  wharves  and  docks  fronting  on  the  harbor. 

THOMAS  CLAEK. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day  of  April.  A.  D.  1871. 

S.  H.  CLOUGH, 

Circuit  Judge. 


District  of  Minnesota,  County  of  Ramsey^  ss: 

George  R.  Stuntz,  of  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  and  county  of  Saint  LouiSt 
in  said  State,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident 
of  said  city,  and  that  he  has  resided  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  for 
the  last  eighteen  years  past;  that  he  is  an  engineer  and  surveyor 
by  profession,  and  in  that  capacity  has  been  connected  with  various 
Government  works,  and  that  during  the  years  1859, 1860,  and  1861,  he  had 
charge  of  the  meteorological  instniments  at  Superior  City,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  George  G.  Meade,  then  in  charge  of  the  coast 
survey  of  the  northwestern  lakes ;  and  that  during  said  three  years 
that  he  had  charge  of  said  instruments,  he  took  daily  observations 
of  the  water-level,  both  with  a  plain  and  with  a  self-registering 
tide  or  water  gauge,  and  that  he  has  made  constant  observation  of 
the  eftects  of  the  river  currents  and  the  breaker  action  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake ;  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  the  nature  of 
the  Government  works  now  being  put  in  to  protect  and  deepen  the 
channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Louis  Biver,  and  leadingiuto  the  bay 
of  Superior  J  and  that  the  piers  now  being  constructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  so  located  and  placed  as  to  secure  the  right  amount  of  sconr- 
ing  action  of  the  current  of  the  Saint  Louis  River,  to  remove  the  sands 
and  afford  a  sufficient  and  safe  channel  into  said  bay,  where  said  works 
are  completed ;  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  the  canal  now 
being  cut  by  the  city  of  Dn  Luth  ;  that  said  canal  is  about  two  and  one- 
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eighth  miles  from  the  gate  or  point  where  the  Saint  Louis  River  enters 
into  the  bay  of  Superior,  and  that  the  difference  of  level  from  this  gate 
to  tbe  entrj',  where  the  Government  works  are  now  being  put  in,  is  suffi- 
cient to  create  quite  a  strong  current  from  said  gate  to  said  entry,  the 
distance  being  about  five  and  one-eighth  miles.  The  average  depth  of 
the  water  between  the  gate  and  the  proposed  canal  is  more  than  five 
feet,  and  sufficient  to  funiish  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  to  any  canal, 
be  it  narrow  or  wide ;  and  that  he  verily  believes  that  if  the  proposed 
canal  is  cut  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet  and  of  the  width  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  as  proposed,  that  it  will  drain  one-half  of  the  volume 
of  water  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  by  the  accelerated  current  of  the  shortest 
route  through  said  canal,  and  that  the  consequent  diminished  scouring 
action  at  the  entry  will  cause  that  channel  to  fill  up  with  sand  by  the 
breaker  action  of  the  lake  in  that  proportion ;  and  that  if  said  canal  is 
cut,  and  protected  by  piers  extended  into  the  lake,  these  piers  will 
eifectually  stop  the  accretions  of  sand  and  gravel  that  are  constantly 
brought  up  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  by  the  heavy  northeast  winds, 
and  deposited  on  Minnesota  Point ;  that  said  point,  being  composed  of 
light  sand,  wastes  more  or  less  every  year  by  the  high  winds,  and  thg^t 
if  these  accretions  are  so  stopped,  that  said  point  will,  in  a  short  time, 
be  reduced  to  a  low  reef  or  shoal,  and  freshets  will  be  liable  to  cut  one 
or  more  new  channels  across  the  same,  and  destroy  the  bay  of  Superior 
as  a  harbor  of  refuge ;  and  further,  that  he  is  credibl}-^  informed  and 
verily  believes  that  the  city  of  Du  Lnth  is  using  extraordinary  exertions 
to  cut  this  canal,  so  as  to  connect  the  bay  with  the  lake,  and  if  they  are 
allowed  to  deepen  and  widen  this  cut  there  is  imminent  danger,  in 
case  of  high  water  this  spring  in  the  Saint  Louis  River,  that  great  and 
irreparable  damage  will  be  done  to  the  harbor. 

GEORGE  R.  STUNTZ. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  May  2, 1871. 

H.  E.  MAl^N, 


[Seal  U.  S.  circait  conrt,  district  of  Minnesota.] 


Clerk  of  said  Court. 


^fi 


State  of  Wisconsin,  County  of  Douglas^  88 : 

Peter  E.  Bradshaw,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a  civil  engineer 
by  profession  ;  that  he  is  conversant  with  the  work  now  in  progress  at 
the  Du  Luth  Canal,  so  called ;  that  he  visited  the  work  on  yesterday 
afternoon,  April  30,  ultimo,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  action 
of  the  current  now  pouring  through  said  canal  or  cut ;  that  the  cut, 
when  observed  by  aflftant,  was  about  forty  feet  in  width  and  of  an  aver- 
age depth  of  about  four  feet,  which  depth  was  gradually  increasing ; 
and  this  affiant  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  said  current  was  flowing  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  six  miles  per  hour  from  the  Saint  Louis  River,  or  bay 
of  Superior,  into  the  lake. 

And  this  affiant  further  says  that  he  believes  the  effect  of  said  cur- 
rent through  the  canal  will  be  to  widen  the  breach  through  Minnesota 
Point  to  an  extent  much  wider  than  now  exists,  as  also  to  increase  the 
same  to  a  greater  depth,  and  that  the  result  to  the  harbor  of  Superior 
and  to  the  entry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  will  be  incalcu- 
lably injurious  if  said  cut  is  suffered  to  remain  unstopped. 

And  this  affiant  further  says,  that  in  his  opiny)n  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent the  said  cut  or  canal  from  being  widened  and  deepened  by  the 
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action  of  the  current  aforesaid,  is  to  baild  a  bulkhead  or  bank  across 
the  said  excavation  or  canal,  which  could  be  done,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
affiant,  at  an  expense  of  from  five  hundred  dollars  to  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

PETER  E.  BRADSHAW. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  May,  1871. 

HIBAM  HAYES, 
Notary  PiibliCj  Douglas  County^  Wisconsin,  and 
United  States  Commissioner  for  the  Western  District  of  Wisconsin. 


State  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee  County^  ss: 

D.  C.  Houston,  brevet  colonel  and  major  of  United  States  Engineers, 
being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  that  he  is  now  in  charge  of  all  har- 
bor improvements  being  prosecuted  by  the  United  States  Government 
on  Lake  Superior  and  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  has  bad 
charge  of  such  improvements  since  June,  1870,  and  has  now  in  bis 
possession  all  surveys,  maps,  and  reports  pertaining  to  the  various  local- 
ities and  improvements  now  being  made ;  that  he  is  acquainted  with  tbe 
improvements  being  made  by  the  Government  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint 
Louis  Biver,  near  Du  Luth,'and  with  the  location  of  the  canal  proposed 
to  be  constructed  through  Minnesota  Point,  at  or  near  the  City  of  Du 
Luth,  having  been  personally  on  the  ground ;  that  his  opinion  having 
been  asked  as  to  the  effect  of  cutting  a  canal  through  said  Minnesota 
Point,  upon  the  present  outlet  of  Superior  Bay,  this  deponent  states 
that  he  regards  such  an  undertaking  as  highly  dangerous  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  outlet  now  being  improved  by  the  United  States 
Government  at  gre^t  cost;  that  the  effect  of  such  a  canal  will  be  to 
divert  the  current  of  the  Saint  Louis  Biver  from  the  present  outlet,  thus 
reducing  the  scouring  force  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  channel 
aimed  at  and  sought  to  be  improved  and  maintained  by  the  work  now 
in  progress  by  the  Government;  that  the  nearer  the  cut  or  canal  is  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Louis  Biver,  that  is  to  say,  the  nearer  the  cut 
through  Minnesota  Point  shall  be  made  to  the  point  where  the  Saint 
^ouis  Biver  discharges  into  the  bay  of  Superior,  the  greater  will  be  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  channel  from  the  bay  of  Superior  to  the  lake, 
now  being  improved  by  the  United  States  Government. 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Engineers. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  at  Milwaukee  City,  State  of  Wisconsin,  this 
10th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1870,  before  the  subscriber,  a  commissioner 
in  and  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  duly  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
Minnesota,  and  duly  qualified  and  authorized  to  take  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  deeds  and  other  instruments  in  writing,  and  to  take  depositions 
and  administer  oaths  to  read  and  use  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  hereto  set  my  hand  and  aflftx  my  official  seal 
the  day  and  year  the  last  above  written,  at  my  office  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, county  of  Milwaukee,  and  State  of  Wisconsin. 

[SEAL.]  FBANCIS  BLOODGOOD, 

Commissioner^  &c.^for  Minnesota^  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


State  op  Wisconsin,  (Jounty  of  Douglas,  ss: 
Thomas  Clark,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a  civil 
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en^neer;  was  engaged  in  surveys  and  examinations  in  and  around  tlie 
bay  of  Superior  during  the  week  ending  the  29th  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1871;  that  the  profile  herewith,  marked  A,  correctly  shows  the  relative 
elevations  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  bay  of  Superior ;  that  the  flow  of 
the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Louis  Eiver  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles  an  hour — under  the  spring  flood  the  water  in  the  bay  being  ten 
inches  higher — in  the  bay  immediately  above  the  mouth.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  29th  day  of  April  aforesaid,  affiant  went  to  the  Du  Luth  cut- 
off, where  men  and  machinery  were  at  work  in  removing  the  earth  and 
gravel,  admitting  the  water  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  and  Bay  of  Superior, 
or  so-called  Du  Luth  Bay,  to  begin  to  flow  into  the  lake,  at  which  place 
the  bay  and  river  was  found  to  be  over  fourteen  (14|)  inches  higher 
than  the  lake's  surface ;  that  a  deposit  of  ice  at  the  lake  end  of  the  Du  Luth 
cut-off  temporarily  checks  the  flow  of  the  water ;  that  from  known  physi- 
cal laws,  the  elevation,  temperature,  force,  and  velocity  of  the  river  and 
bay  water  through  the  cut-off,  it  is  certain  to  result  in  abraidiug  the 
earth  and  gravel  so  as  to  open  the  breach  to  the  width  of  25  or  30  feet, 
and  from  5  to  8  feet  in  depth,  within  twenty-four  hours,  without  further 
manual  or  mechanical  labor,  and  this  affiant  further  says  that  in  his 
opinion  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  said  cut  or  canal  from  being  widened 
and  deepened  by  the  action  of  the  current  aforesaid  is  to  build  a  bulk- 
head or  bank  across  the  said  excavation  or  canal,  which  can  be  done,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  affiant,  at  an  expense  of  from  five  hundred  dollars  to 
one  thousand  dollars. 

THOMAS  CLARK. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  April,  1871. 

HIRAM  HAYES, 
Notary  Public,  Douglas  County,  and 
United  States  Commissioner  for  tJie  We^t^rn  District  of  WiscoTisin. 


State  of  Wisconsin,  County  of  Douglas,  ss  : 

William  H.  Newton,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a 
civil  engineer ;  that  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1871,  he  assisted  in 
measuring  the  difference  in  the  levels  of  the  bay  of  Superior,  and  of 
Lake  Superior,  that  the  profile  herewith,  marked  "A,"  correctly  shows 
the  relative  elevations  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  bay  of  Superior  on  that 
day.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  day  of  April  aforesaid,  affiant  went 
to  the  Du  Luth  cut-off,  or  canal,  where  a  large  and  efficient  stream-dredge 
and  a  gang  of  men  were  engaged  in  excavating  and  removing  the  earth 
and  gravel  in  said  cut-off,  or  canal ;  that  the  water  had  just  begun  to  flow 
into  the  lake,  at  which  place  the  bay  and  River  Saint  Louis  was  found  to 
be  about  14  inches  higher  than  the  lake's  surface,  by  actual  measure- 
ment. And  this  deponent  further  says  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th 
day  of  April,  1871,  he  visited  the  said  Du  Luth  cut-off,  or  canal,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  action  of  the  water ;  that  a  gap  or  gorge  was 
there  tbund,  about  40  feet  in  width,  through  Minnesota  Point,  with  a 
current  running  through  into  the  lake  from  the  river,  by  the  operation 
of  which  the  said  gap,  or  cut,  was  rapidly  deepening  and  slowly 
widening.  That  from  close  observation,  affiant  believes  that  the  cur- 
rent was  running  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  six  miles  per  hour  into  the 
lake.  That  the  velocity  of  the  curient  was  in  his  belief  considerably 
retarded  by  the  fact  that  the  dredge,  scows,  and  other  obstacles  lay  in 
the  cut  toward  the  bay  side,  while  at  the  lake  end  of  the  cut  a  sort  of 
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reef  of  frozen  earth  served  to  check  the  running  of  the  water ;  that  these 
obstacles  being  removed,  affiant  believes  that  the  velocity  of  said  cur- 
rent wonld  have  been  not  less  than  seven  miles  per  hour;  and  that  the 
depth  of  the  stream  through  said  cut  at  the  time  of  observation  ]m 
mentioned  was  about  four  feet  by  an  average;  and  that  this  afiiantwas 
informed  by  the  captain  of  the  ferry-boat — which  information  affiant 
relies  upon  and  believes — ^that  the  depth  had  increased  8  inches  within 
the  few  previous  hours. 

And  further,  this  affiant  says  that  in  his  belief  the  tendency  of  said 
cut  is  rapidly  to  widen  and  deepen  by  and  under  the  natural  operatioa 
of  the  current. 

W.  H.  NBWTO>. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  May,  1871. 
[SEAL.]  flIEAM  HAYES, 

Notary  Public^  Douglas  County^  Wiscotmn^ 
and  United  States  Commissioner  Western  District  of  Wisconsin. 


State  of  Wisconsin,  County  of  Douglas,  ss  : 

Peter  E.  Bradshaw,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  savs : 
that  he  is  by  profession  a  civil  engineer;  that  he  has  carefully  examined 
that  part  of  the  records  of  the  United  States  coast  survey  taken  at 
Superior,  Wisconsin,  that  relate  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  of  the 
bay  of  Superior,  in  Wisconsin,  with  the  following  results,  viz : 

Height  of  water  of  bay — May  1, 1871,  was  three  and  thirty  han 
dredths,  (3.30.)  May  2,  1871,  was  three  and  forty-seven  hundreths, 
(3.47.)  May  3,  1871,  was  three  and  eighty-three  hundreths,  (3.83.) 
May  4, 1871,  was  three  and  sixty-seven  hundredths,  (3.67.) 

Further,  that  the  mean  height  of  said  bay  during  May,  1870,  was 
three  and  thirty-three  hundredths,  (3.33 ;)  during  June,  1870,  was  three 
and  sixteen  hundredths,  (3.16;)  during  July,  1870,  was  three  and  thirty- 
three  hundredths,  (3.33 ;)  during  August,  1870,  was  three  and  thirty- 
seven  hundredths,  (3.37;)  during  September,  1870,  was  three  and  fifty- 
six  hundredths,  (3.56;)  during  October,  1870,  was  three  and  forty-three 
hundredths,  (3.43.) 

That  during  May  2d,  3d,  and  part  of  4th  instant,  a  heavy  northeast 
wind,  accompanied  with  heavy  sea,  prevailed  continuously,  thereby  ac- 
counting for  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  water  of  the  bay  of  Sa- 
perior,  as  shown  above. 

PETER  E.  BRADSHAW. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  May,  1871. 

HIRAM  HAYES, 
United  States  Commissioner  for  the  Western  District  of  Wisconsin, 


State  of  Minnesota,  district  court,  seventh  judicial  district.  Saint  Loai^ 

County. 

State  op  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee  County,  ss  : 

D.  C.  Houston,  brevet  colonel  and  major  of  United  States  Engineers? 
being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  says  that  he  is  now  in  charge  of  all  har- 
bor improvements  being  prosecuted  by  the  United  States  Government 
on  Lake  Superior,  and  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  has  bad 
charge  of  such  improvements  since  June,  1870,  and  has  now  in  his  pos- 
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session  all  sarveys,  maps,  and  reports  pertaining  to  the  varions  localities 
and  improvements  now  being  made^  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  im- 
l)rovement  being  made  by  the  Government  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint 
Louis  Eiver,  near  Du  Luth,  and  with  the  location  of  the  canal  proposed  to 
be  constructed  through  Minnesota  Point,  at  or  near  the  city  of  DuLuth, 
having  been  personally  on  the  ground.  That  his  opinion  having  been 
asked  as  to  the  effect  of  cutting  a  canal  through  said  Minnesota  Pointy 
ui)on  the  present  outlet  of  Superior  Bay,  this  deponent  states  that  he 
regards  such  an  undertaking  as  highly  dangerous  to  the  existence  of 
the  present  outlet  now  being  improved  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  great  cost;  that  the  effect  of  such  a  canal  will  be  to  direct  the 
current  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  from  the  present  outlet,  thus  reducing 
the  scouring  force  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  channel  aimed  at 
and  sought  to  be  improved  and  maintained  by  the  work  now  in  progress 
by  the  Government ;  that  the  nearer  the  cut  or  canal  is  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Saint  Louis  River — ^that  is  to  say,  the  nearer  the  cut  through  Min- 
nesota Point  shall  be  made  to  the  point  where  the  Saint  Louis  River 
discharges  into  the  bay  of  Superior — the  greater  will  be  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  channel  from  the  bay  of  Superior  to  the  lake  now  being 
improved  by  the  United  States  Government. 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Engineers. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  at  Milwaukee  City,  State  of  Wisconsin,  this 
10th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1870,  before  the  subscriber,  a  commissioner 
in  and  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  duly  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
Minnesota,  and  duly  qualified  and  authorized  to  take  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  deeds  and  other  instruments  in  writing,  and  to  take  depositions 
and  administer  oaths  to  read  and  use  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  offi- 
cial seal  the  day  and  year  the  last  above  written,  at  my  office,  in  the 
city  of  Milwaukee,  county  of  Milwaukee,  and  State  of  Wisconsin. 

[SEAL.]  FRANCIS  BLOODGOOD, 

Conimissionerj  &c,^  for  Minnesota^  at  Milwaukee^  Wisconsin. 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 

MiltcauJcee^  Wisconsin^  April  3, 1871. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the  effect  of  cutting  a  canal 
across  Minnesota  Point,  near  Du  Luth,  upon  the  outlet  to  the  Bay  of 
Superior,  I  would  state  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  highly  injurious. 
The  present  outlet  dei>ends  on  the  scouring  effect  of  the  current ;  and 
if  the  proposed  canal  is  made,  a  portion  of  the  current  of  the  Saint 
Louis  River  will  be  diverted,  thus  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent at  the  present  outlet.  An  examination  of  the  Lake  Survey  chart  of 
Lake  Superior  shows  that  there  is  a  body  of  water  at  the  west  end  of  the 
lake  known  as  the  Bay  of  Superior  and  Allouez  Bay,  constituting  really 
one  sheet  of  water  about  10  miles  long  and  2  wide.  This  bay  is  very  shoal, 
and  is  separated  from  the  lake  by  two  narrow  peninsulas,  known  as  Min- 
nesota Point  and  Wisconsin  Point.  There  are  three  rivers  emptying 
into  this  bay,  the  Saint  Louis,  and  the  Nemadji,  and  the  Allouez.  The 
outlet  of  the  bay  between  the  two  peninsulas  is  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Nemadji. 

The  narrow  peninsulas  are  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  are  evi- 
dently the  result  of  the  drift  along  the  lake  shores,  due  to  the  prevail- 
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ing  storms.  The  western  portion  of  Lake  Superior,  for  a  length  of  6«J 
miles,  is  funnel-sliaped,  and  narrows  in  this  distance  from  a  width  of :'»»' 
miles  to  10  miles.  It  is  exposed  to  the  most  severe  gales,  so  that  the 
shores  are  washed  by  a  strong  littoral  current  setting  westward.  Tlijs 
current  carries  with  it  large  quantities  of  shingle  and  sand.  It  is  er 
dent  that  the  Saint  Louis,  the  Nemadji,  and  Allouez  Rivers  formerly 
emptied  directly  into  the  lake,  and  that  Minnesota  aud  Wisconsin 
Points  are  composed  of  the  drift  along  the  lake  shores,  which  was  dt* 
posited  in  meeting  the  currents  of  the  rivers.  The  process  of  driftin;' 
along  the  lake  shores  is  constantly  going  on.  The  present  outlet  be 
tween  Minnesota  Point  and  Wisconsin  Point  is  where  the  ratio  betwm 
the  scouring  effects  of  the  combined  currents  of  the  three  rivers  aiul 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  drift  is  the  greatest.  The  manner  in 
which  the  present  entrance  was  formed  is  now  plain.  The  current  of 
the  Saint  Louis  River,  the  mouth  of  which  was  near  the  north  shore, 
meeting  the  drift  along  that  shore,  was  diverted  to  the  south,  those  of 
the  Allouez  and  Nemadji  Rivers  were  directed  to  the  north,  and  eventu 
fl-lly?  by  combining  their  forces,  maintained  the  present  outlet  Thf 
Government  is  now  at  work  improving  this  outlet,  on  the  plan  of  eon 
fining  the  channel  by  parallel  piers,  and  trusting  to  the  channel  to  main- 
tain it. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  an  additional  outlet  is  made,  like  the  canal 
at  Du  Luth,  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  at  the  present  outlet  will  be 
diminished,  and  the  effect  of  the  present  improvement  will  be  lost.  1' 
this  velocity  is  reduced  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  channel  at  the  month 
will  be  barred  up  by  the  action  of  the  lake.  The  proof  that  this  is  s*) 
is  to  be  obtained  by  observation  and  experience  in  similar  cases.  The 
Milwaukee  River  is  a  case  in  point  Before  the  present  improvement 
was  made  the  river  ran  for  a  distance  of  three-fifths  of  a  mile  in  a  sooth 
erly  direction,  parallel  to  the  lake  shore,  before  emptying  into  the  lake. 
Between  the  river  and  the  lake  w^as  a  narrow  sand-spit,  evidently  formni 
by  the  drift  along  the  lake  shore  caused  by  northeasterly  winds.  The 
current  of  the  river  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  this,  aud  it  was  con 
sequently  diverted  to  the  south.  When  the  improvement  was  made  a 
cut  was  made  through  the  sand-spit  and  it  was  protected  by  parallfi 
piers.  This  drift  was  stopped  by  the  piers,  and  the  entire  current  ot 
the  river  directed  through  the  cut ;  the  old  mouth  filled  up  rapidly,  an«l 
is  now  completely  closed.  Frankfort  and  White  Lake  Harbors,  on  the 
e<ast  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  are  illustrations  of  the  same  thing.  The 
principles  involved  are  illustrated  in  nearly  all  the  lake  harbor  improve 
ments. 

The  distance  from  the  present  mouth  of  the  St.  Louis  River  to  the 
proposed  caiml  is  about  two  miles,  and  the  distance  to  the  present  ontlet 
of  the  Bay  of  Superior  is  nearly  five  miles.  The  velocity  of  a  stream 
depends  upon  the  inclination  of  its  surface.  It  is  evident  that  the 
inclination  from  the  present  mouth  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  to  the  canal 
will  be  greater  than  to  the  present  outlet  of  the  Bay  of  Superior,  and 
consequently  the  velocity  of  the  canal  will  be  greater  than  at  the  present 
mouth — the  lake-level  being  the  same  as  both  mouths.  It  is  very  pn>l>' 
able  that  the  eft'ect  would  be,  in  time,  to  entirely  close  up  the  present 
outlet,  unless  the  costly  expedient  of  dredging  is  resorted  to. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 

Major  of  Engineers. 

flis  Excellency  Lucius  Fairchild, 

Oovernor  of  Wisconsiny  MadUon^  Wisconsin. 
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I  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  facts  and  opinions  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going letter  are  true,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  U.  8.  Engineers^  Brevet  Colonel  U,  8  Army. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1871. 
[SEAI..]  PHILIP  A.  HOYNE, 

United  Stales  Comiimsioner^  Korthtcestem  Illinois. 


State  of  Wisconsin,  County  of  Douglas,  ss : 

Thomas  Clark,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a 
civil  engineer;  has  resided  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  during  the  last 
sixteen  years ;  is  familiar  with  and  has  kept  meteorological  records  of 
rains,  winds,  and  floods,  action  and  effect  of  the  same  during  the  said 
fifteen  years ;  that  the  spring  flood  of  1871,  up  to  this  date,  has  been 
less  than  the  average  of  such  floods ;  that  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1871, 
he  measured  the  difference  of  level  between  the  lake  and  bay  of  Su- 
perior; that  the  result  of  said  measurement  is  shown  by  the  annexed 
profile,  marked  A ;  that  at  the  time  of  said  measurement  there  was  no 
wind  blowing  from  any  direction ;  that  the  rain-fall  of  March  and  April, 
1871,  was  not  in  excess  of  the  average;  that  on  two  or  three  occasions 
the  Bay  of  Superior  and  Sj^int  Louis  River  have  beeu  under  rain-floods 
raised  two  feet  higher  than  they  were  under  that  of  April  last;  that  pre- 
vious to  1868,  the  northeasters  have  occurred  four  or  five  times  a  year 
between  April  and  November,  the  force  of  the  wind  rating  from  twenty 
to  forty  miles  an  hour ;  on  two  occasions  the  rate  has  beeu  up  to  sixty 
miles  an  hour ;  that  the  effect  of  such  winds  during  the  floods  is  to 
create  strong  littoral  currents  up  the  shores  of  the  lake  which  abrade 
the  shores  and  deposit  gravel,  sand,  and  earth  along  the  points  inclosing 
the  Bay  of  Superior ;  that  the  full  force  of  the  Saint  Louis  volume  is 
necessary  to  defeat  the  formation  of  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ; 
that  to  maintain  the  necessary  depth  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  same 
must  be  confined  to  a  breadth  of  not  over  three  or  four  hundred  feet ; 
that  to  serve  the  puq^ose  of  commerce  and  give  safe  entrance  of  vessels 
under  heavy  winds,  an  entry  of  less  than  400  feet  will  endanger  col- 
lisions ;  that  the  opening  of  a  channel  at  Du  Luth,  as  proposed,  to  a 
width  of  150  feet,  will  necessitate^  the  narrowing  of  that  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  thus  giving  to  the  harbor  two  impracticable  and  dangerous 
entries. 

THOMAS  CLAEK. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  May,  1871. 

HIRAM  HAYES, 
United  States  Commission^  for  the  Western  District  of  Wisconsin. 


.  United  States  Engineeb  Office, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  April  3, 1871. 
Sm :  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the  eflfect  of  cutting  a  canal 
across  Minnesota  Point,  near  Du  Luth,  upon  the  outlet  of  the  Bay  of 
Superior,  I  would  state  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  highly  injurious. 
The  present  outlet  depends  on  the  scouring  effect  of  the  current,  and  if 
the  proposed  canal  is  made,  a  portion  of  the  current  of  the  Saint  Louis 
River  will  be  diverted,  thus  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  current  at 
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the  present  outlet.  An  examination  of  the  lake  snrvejr  chart  of  Lake 
Superior  shows  that  there  is  a  body  of  water  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake 
known  as  the  bay  of  Superior  and  AUouez  Bay,  constituting  really  one 
sheet  of  water  about  ten  miles  long  and  two  wide.  This  bay  is  rerr 
shoal,  and  is  separated  from  the  lake  by  two  narrow  peninsalas  known 
as  Minnesota  Point  and  Wisconsin  Point.  There  are  three  rivers  empty 
ing  into  this  bay — the  Saint  Louis,  and  the  Nemadji,  and  the  AUooez. 
The  outlet  of  the  bay  between  the  two  peninsulas  is  opposite  the  moath 
of  the  Nemadji. 

The  narrow  peninsulas  are  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  are  evi 
dently  the  result  of  the  drift  along  the  lake  shores,  due  to  the  prevail 
ing  storms.  The  western  portion  of  Lake  Superior,  for  a  length  of  5i^ 
miles,  is  funnel-shaped^  and  narrows  in  this  distance  from  a  width  of  ^Vi 
miles  to  10  miles.  It  is  exposed  to  the  most  severe  gales,  so  that  th« 
shores  are  washed  by  a  strong  littoral  current  setting  westward.  This 
current  carries  with  it  large  quantities  of  shingle  and  sand.  It  is  exi- 
dent  that  the  Saint  Louis,  the  Nemadji,  and  AUouez  Rivers  formerly 
emptied  directly  into  the  lake,  and  that  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  Points 
are  composed  of  the  drift  along  the  lake  shores  which  was  deposited  in 
meeting  the  currents  of  the  rivers.  This  process  of  drifting  along  tbe 
lake  shores  is  constantly  going  on.  This  present  outlet  between  Mjdd^ 
sota  Point  and  Wisconsin  Point  is  where  the  ratio  between  the  seoaring 
effects  of  the  combined  currents  of  the  three  rivers  and  the  resistaoce 
offered  by  the  drift  is  tbe  greatest.  The  manner  in  which  the  present 
entrance  was  formed  is  now  plain.  The  current  of  the  Saint  Loais 
River,  the  mouth  of  which  was  near  the  north  shore,  meeting  the  drift 
s\long  that  shore,  was  diverted  to  the  south ;  those  of  the  Allonez  and 
Nemadji  Rivers  were  diverted  to  the  north,  and  eventually',  by  com 
biuing  their  forces,  maintained  the  present  outlet.  The  Government  is 
now  at  work  in  improving  this  outlet  on  the  plan  of  confining  the  chan 
nel  by  parallel  piers,  and  trusting  to  the  channel  to  maintain  it. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  an  additional  outlet  is  made,  like  the  canal 
at  Du  Luth,  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  at  the  present  outlet  will 
be  diminished,  and  the  effect  of  the  present  improvement  will  be  lost. 
If  this  velocity  is  reduced  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  channel  at  the 
mouth  will  be  barred  up  by  the  action  of  the  lake.  The  proof  that  thi< 
is  so  is  to  be  obtained  by  observation  and  experience  in  similar  cases. 

The  Milwaukee  Uiver  is  a  case  in  point.  Before  the  present  improve^ 
ment  was  made  the  river  ran  for  a  distance  of  three-fifths  of  a  mile  in 
a  southerly  direction,  parallel  to  the  lake  shore,  before  emptying  into 
the  lake.  Between  the  river  and  the  lake  was  a  narrow  sand-spit,  evi 
dently  formed  by  the  drift  along  the  lake  shore,  caused  by  northeasterly 
winds.  The  current  of  the  river  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  this, 
and  it  was  consequently  diverted  to  the  south.  When  the  improvement 
was  made,  a  cut  was  made  through  the  sand-spit,  and  it  was  protected 
by  parallel  piers.  This  drift  was  stopped  by  the  piers,  and  the  entire 
current  of  the  river  directed  through  the  cut;  the  old  mouth  filled  np 
rapidly,  and  is  now  completely  closed.  Frankfort  and  \Yhite  Lake 
harbors,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  are'  illustrations  of  the  same  . 
thing.  The  principles  involved  are  illustrated  in  nearly  all  the  lake  j 
harbor  improvements. 

The  distance  from  the  present  mouth  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  to  the 
proposed  canal  is  about  two  miles,  and  the  distance  to  the  present  oat 
let  of  the  bay  of  Superior  is  nearly  five  miles. 

The  velocity  of  a  stream  depends  upon  the  inclination  of  its  surfaee. 
It  is  evident  that  the  inclination  from  the  present  mouth  of  the  SaiDt 
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Louis  River  to  the  canal  will  be  greater  than  to  the  present  outlet  of 
the  bay  of  Superior,  and  consequently  the  velocity  of  the  canal  will  be 
greater  than  at  the  present  mouth — the  lake-level  being  the  same  at 
both  mouths.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  effect  of  the  canal  would  be, 
in  time,  to  entirely  close  up  the  present  outlet,  unless  the  costly  expedi- 
ent of  dredging  is  resorted  to. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major  of  Engineers. 
His  Excellency  Luonrs  Faibchild, 

Governor  of  Wisconsiny  Madis&n^  Wisconsin. 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  facts  and  opinions  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going letter  are  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

D.  C.  HOUSTON, 
Major^  United  States  Engineers^  Brevet  Colonel^  U.  8.  A. 

Signed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1871,  at 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

JULIUS  CRONE, 
Notary  Public. 


State  op  Wisconsin,  County  of  Douglas^  ss  : 

Thomas  Clark,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  has  for  more  than  fif- 
teen years  last  past  been  familiar  with  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the 
Saint  Louis  River,  Bay  and  Lake  Superior ;  that  the  annexed  diagram, 
marked  A,  correctly  shows  the  relative  positions  of  the  said  bay  and  lake, 
and  the  estuary  of  said  river ;  that  Minnesota  Point  is  composed  of 
gravel  and  dibris  derived  from  the  lake  under  the  action  of  the  littoral 
currents  and  from  river  sediment,  sand,  clays,  and  vegetable  matter, 
interspersed  into  the  bay  margin  of  said  pointy  that  the  compactness 
of  said  point  is  so  dense  that  a  given  quantity  of  water  could  not  per- 
colate through  it  from  bay  to  lake  or  lake  to  bay  under  any  known  flood- 
pressure  in  less  than  a  half  week's  time ;  that  said  point  is  as  well  packed 
as  the  best  of  earth  dams  and  canal  embankments ;  that  he  examined 
the  said  bay  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1871 ;  there  was  a  slight  easterly 
wind  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Louis  River ;  midway  between  the  lake 
and  bay,  where  the  same  is  flanked  by  the  Government  works  on  each 
side,  the  water  was  three  inches  higher  than  it  was  on  the  29th  day  of 
April  last,  the  current  running  out  at  the  rate  of  two  or  two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour ;  that  the  water  in  the  lower  end  of  the  bay  was  two 
inches  higher  than  the  lake;  that  a  mile  up  the  bay  the  water  of  the 
bay  was  two  and  a  half  inches  higher  than  in  the  lake ;  that  these  differ- 
ences give  a  difference  at  the  Du  Luth  cut-off,  or  canal,  of  not  less  than 
five  inches  of  higher  water  in  the  bay  than  in  the  lake ;  that  a  heavier 
northeasterly  wind  in  a  lower  stage  of  water  in  the  river  will  cause  the 
lake  water  to  flow  into  the  bay  at  the  mouth  for  a  few  hours  until  reac- 
tion is  brought  on  by  flow  of  water  down  the  river ;  that  the  cut-off,  or 
canal,  will  draw  more  water  from  the  river  in  proportion  to  its  width 
than  the  mouth  of  the  river,  because  the  water  in  the  upper  or  Du  Luth 
end  of  the  bay  will  always  be  higher  and  have  less  distance  to  flow  and 
greater  fall  to  accelerate  it  than  at  the  entry  or  natural  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  because  the  greatest  velocity  of  any  stream  is  in  and  near  it« 
siuface )  that  it  is  not  the  deep  water  which  leads  the  currents,  but  the 
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substructure  on  which  the  swifter  surface  water  glides ;  that  the  water 
drawn  from  the  Saint  Louis  Eiver  by  the  Du  Luth  Canal  has  its  conniie 
over  about  eight  feet  water,  a  depth  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
greater  velocity  than  along  the  longer  channel  and  lesser  proportional 
fall ;  that  when  the  lake  under  a  northeast  wind  discharges  water  into 
the  bay  at  the  natural  mouth  of  the  river,  the  water  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  bay  will  pile  up  a  redischarge  through  the  Du  Luth  Canal  before 
it  will  react  and  reflow  through  the  natural  mouth;  that  there  are 
generally  three  floods  a  year  in  the  river — ^the  spring,  a  midsummer,  and 
fall  flood  ;  these  create  a  current  of  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour  for  three 
or  four  days  each ;  it  is  these  flood  currents  which  resist  the  formation 
of  the  bar,  and  scour  the  channel  deeper  at  the  natural  mouth  of  the 
river;  all  the  force  of  these  floods,  and  all  of  the  redischarges  aiv 
essentially  necessary  to  keep  the  natural  channel  scoured  to  the  reqaisit^ 
depth ;  and  when  the  crib-work  shall  be  completed  pursuant  to  the  pres 
eut  plan,  such  currents  and  forces  will  not  fail  of  the  OovemoieDt 
engineer's  design;  but  the  Du  Luth  Canal,  150  feet  wide  and  14  feet  in 
depth,  will  divert  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  Saint  Louis  Birer 
water,  and  defeat  the  object  of  the  Government  works  at  the  natural 
moutli  of  the  river. 

That  the  Sault  Canal  and  locks  having  been  deepened  during  the  last 
winter  to  admit  deeper  draught  vessels,  the  town  authorities  of  Superior, 
in  Douglas  County,  Wisconsin,  to  anticipate  the  completion  of  the  Gov 
ernmeut  works  at  the  natural  mouth  of  the  river,  on  or  about  the  20tb 
day  of  April,  contracted  with  W.  W.  Williams  &  Co.,  (copy  of  which 
contract  is  hereto  attached,  A,)  defendants  in  this  action,  to  use  their 
powerful  steam-dredge,  as  soon  as  practicable,  in  removing  from  said 
channel  any  obstructions  that  might  be  there ;  affiant  measured  the 
work  to  be  done  and  buoyed  and  staked  it  out,  and  was  ready  to  oiier- 
ate  said  dredge  on  the  27th  day  of  April  last ;  that  five  or  six  days'  oi>er 
ation  of  said  dredge  would  have  opened  a  straight,  practicable  channel 
for  immediate  use ;  that  the  said  W.  W.  Williams  &  Co.  have  neglected 
and  still  do  neglect  to  proceed  to  work  under  the  said  contract ;  but 
since  the  execution  and  signing  thereof  have  been  engaged  in  cutting 
the  said  Du  Luth  Canal ;  that  on  the  29th  da^'^  of  April  last,  he,  afliant 
was  at  said  canal  when  and  where  the  said  W.  W.  Williams  &  Co.,  wiifa 
the  said  dredge,  were  at  work,  and  had  effected  a  breach  which  in  twelve 
hours' time  would  discharge  not  less  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  Saint  Louis  River  water  per  hour  into  Lake  Superior: 
affiant  further  says  that  all  of  the  above  statements  are  derived  from 
personal  observation  and  instrumental  measurements,  and  the  coucln 
aions  are  deduced  from  known  physical  laws  recognized  by  experienced 
experts. 

THOS.  CLARK. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  May,  1871. 

HIRAM  HAYES, 
United  States  Commissioner  for  the  Western  I>istrict  of  Wiseansin, 


This  agreement  made  this  22d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1871,  between  W. 
W.  Williams  &  Co.,  by  John  H.  Upham,  their  agent  and  attomev  in 
fact,  thereunto  duly  authorized,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  of  Douglas,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  by  Richard 
Relf,  county  clerk,  thereto  specially  authorized  and  empowered  hj  ssid 
board,  of  the  other  part,  witnesseth : 
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That  the  said  W.  W.  Williams  &  Co.,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
gam  of  one  dollar  to  them  in  hand  pai<l  by  the  said  second  party,  the 
receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowleilged,  and  for  and  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  or  payments  hereinafter  mentioned,  covenant  and  a^jree 
to  and  with  the  said  second  party,  that  they  will  dredge  the  channel  to 
the  entry  of  the  bay  of  Superior  to  the  width  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet 
and  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet,  under  the  direction  of  said  board  of 
supervisors,  or  some  person  whom  they  may  appoint  therefor;  the  sand, 
clay,  or  other  material  to  be  dredged  and  removed  to  a  proper  and  suit- 
able distance  in  dump-scows,  and  to  be  not  less  than  six  thousand 
(6,000)  solid  yards  in  measurement. 

And  the  said  first  party  covenants  and  agrees  to  commence  dredging 
as  aforesaid,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  receive  payment  therefor  in 
Douglas  County  orders,  and  at  the  rate  of  sixty- five  cents  in  said  orders 
l)er  cubic  yard,  so  as  aforesaid  dredged  and  removed;  the  measurement 
thereof  to  be  made  upon  dump-scows,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
said  board  of  supervisors.  And  the  county  may  retain  from  the  pay- 
ment for  said  work  ten  per  cent,  thereof  until  completion  of  the  work. 
And  the  said  second  party  covenants  and  engages  with  said  W.  VV.  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  to  pay  them  for  said  dredging  andniarryiug  away  of  mate- 
rial from  said  channel,  in  Douglas  County  orders,  at  the  rate  of  sixty- 
five  cents  for  each  cubic  or  solid  yard  thereof,  and  to  pay  weekly  as  the 
work  progresses,  reserving  ten  per  cent,  from  and  of  the  full  considera- 
tion until  the  work  is  completed  as  hereinbefore  si>ecitied,  and  that  the 
said  board  will  appoint  a  proper  and  competent  person  to  oversee  said 
work  on  the  part  of  said  supervisors,  and  will  stake  out  the  line  of  said 
channel  by  permanent  buoys  or  other  distinct  and  reliable  marks. 

And  it' is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  material  to  be 
dredged  as  aforementioned  shall  be  removed  to  a  distance  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed half  a  mile  from  the  place  of  excavation,  and  to  be  dumped  in  not 
less  than  six  feet  of  water,  under  direction  of  said  second  party  or  some 
person  whom  they  may  have  Appointed  therefor. 

And  further  it  is  covenanted  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties 
to  this  contract  that  the  said  first  party,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
work  hereinbefore  specified,  will,  if  requested  by  the  said  second  party, 
dredge  in  the  bay  of  Superior,  under  the  direction  of  said  board  of 
supervisors,  and  engage  to  dredge  and  remove  the  material  in  consid- 
eration of  payment  in  Douglas  County  orders  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five 
cents  i)er  cubic  yard. 

And  the  said  Williams  &  Co.  agree  to  prosecute  the  work  and  busi- 
ness hereinbefore  contracted  with  due  <liligence,  until  the  same  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  paities  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  hereinal]|)ve  mentioned. 

W.  W.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,   [seal.J 
By  J.  H.  UPHAM,  Agent 
The  Hoaud  of  Supervisors  op  the  County  of  Douglas, 

By  RICH^D  KELP,  fsBAL.] 
County  Clerk. 
In  presence  of — 
Hiram  Hayes, 
Thompson  Ritchie. 

State  of  Wisconsin,  County  of  Douglas^  ss : 

I,  Richard  Relf,  county  clerk  of  the  county  of  Doughs,  State  of  Wis- 
xinsin,  do  hereby  certify  and  depose  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
8.  Ex.  76 i 
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agreement  f  Jitered  into  on  tbe  22d  day  of  April,  1871,  between  the  finn 
of  W.  W.  Williams  &  Co.  and  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Douglaa 
County,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  deponent  has  compuad 
said  copy  with  the  original  agreement  on  file  in  bis  office. 

lUCHABJO  BELP. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  April,  1871. 

HIEAM  HAYES, 
United  States  Gommissioner  far  the  Western  Distriet  of  Wiseonmn, 


United  States  court^  district  pf  Minnesota. 

.1 


The  United  States 
against 
The  Cut  ofDu  Lt7th,ktaJ/. 


DisTKiCT  OP  Minnesota,  ss  : 

8.  H.  Clough,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  resides  at  Superior,  po 
tbe  State  of  Wisconsin  ^  that  after  the  defendants  in  this  action  bad, on 
the  29th  day  of  Ai>ri1, 1871,  cut  clear  across  Minnesota  Point,  tboGaAsIi 
which,  in  the  bill  of  complaint  in  this  action,  they  are  charged  to  be 
engaged  in  cutting,  and  after,  as  the  result  of  their  said  work,  the 
waters  of  the  bay  of  Superior  flowed  out  into  Lake  Superior  as  on  the 
said  20th  day  of  April  they  commenced  to  flow,  and  thereafter  for  sav- 
eral  days  continued  to  flow  through  a  constantly  widening  channel ; 
such  outflow  of  water  from  the  said  bay  into  said  lake  was  flnallj 
checked  and  stopped  by  the  filling  ap  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  for- 
lURtionof  a  new  beacbat  theputletof  said  canal,  as  the  efl'ectpf  a  northed 
gale  on  said  Lvke;  but,  nevertheless,  a  large  portion  of  said  can^l,  be- 
tween the  Siiid  newly  formed  beach  and^  the  said  bay,  remained  still 
unclosed,  and  the  defendants,  in  that  portion  of  said  canal,  still  continued 
tbe  work  of  deepening  and  excavation  with  ^  steam-dredge,  after  such 
formation  of  a  new  beacb,  and  were  so  engi>gedin  deepening  and  ^Ica 
vating  said  canal,  between  said  newly  formed  beach  and  the  bay,  and 
on  Monday,  the  8th  day  of  May,  insUiqt,  when  deponent  last  beretoforp 
saw  said  canal. 

S.  H.  CLOUGH. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  May  10, 1871,  before  me, 

WM.  A.  SPENCBR, 
United  States  Oammissionery  dte. 


United  States  circifit  court,  distrist  of  Minnesotii. 


The  United  States 

versus 

The  City  of  Du  Luth,  et  ai.. 


.1 


District  of  Minnesota,  ss  : 

Peter  E.  Bradshaw,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  be  ia  a 
civil  engineer;  that  on  the  aftc^rnoon  of  April  30, 1871,  he  visited  the 
canal  or  cut  near  tlie  base  of  Minnesota  Point,  mentioned  in  the  bill  of 
complaint  herein :  that  at  that  time  the  surface  of  said  canal  wasaboat 
forty  feet  in  width,  and  the  depth  from  four  to  five  feet,  aud  the 
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(iarroQt  was  niiinfng  at  the  rat«  of  about  six  miles  an  boar  from  the. 
Bay  of  Superior,  8o  called,  being  an  enlargement  of  the  Saint  Louis 
River,  into  Lake  Superior  through  the  said  canal ;  ami  that  it  was  then 
disclmrging  from  tlie  bay  into  the  lake  about  1,4U0  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second ;  that  on  the  afternoon  of  May  4, 1871,  deponent  again  vis- 
ited said  canal,  and  found  that  by  means  of  a  northeast  storm,  which 
took  place  between  the  1st  and  the  3d  of  May,  1871,  the  end  of  said 
canal  toward  Lake  Superior  had  been  filled  and  obstructed  by  gravel 
and  sand  thrown  into  the  end  of  said  canal  by  the  action  of  the  wind 
ami  waves. 

That  on  May  4, 1871,  the  persons  in  charge  of  and  engaged  in  exca- 
vating such  canal  were  at  work  with  a  dredge,  and  a  force  of  hands 
and  carts,  in  removing  from  the  end  of  the  canal  the  obstructions  iutro- 
daced  therein  by  the  storm  hereinbefore  mentioned ;  and  that  they  were 
80  engaged  with  men  on  Sunday,  May  7, 1871. 

Deponent  further  says  that  he  has  been  informed  and  verily  believes 
tbat  it  is  the  intention  of  the  defendants  to  press  forward  such  excava- 
tion with  extraordinary  vigor,  pending  the  delay  which  must  necessa- 
rily elapse  before  the  motion  for  a  provisional  injunction  can  be  heard, 
and  to  so  far  progress  with  the  same  that  by  the  time  this  motion  can 
be  heard,  or  by  the  time  to  which  the  same  may  be  postponed,  the  injury 
and  results  apprehended  from  such  excavation  will  be  much  more  nearly 
impossible  than  they  now  are. 

PETER  E.  BRADSHAW. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  May  10, 1871,  before  me. 

WM.  A.  SPENCER, 
Vnited  Stales  Commissionerj  &c. 


United  Staitcs  op  America,  District  of  Minnesota^  ss  : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  city  of  Du  Luth 

and  W.  W.  Williams,  E.  F.  Williams,  Richard  (}.  Coburn,  and  U.  W. 

Wheeler,  greeting : 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  before  our  judges  of  our  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  district  of  Minnesota,  at 
Saint  Panl,  in  said  district,  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of  June 
next,  to  answer  the  bill  of  complaint  of  the  United  States  of  America 
this  day  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  said  court,  in  said  Saint  Paul,  then 
and  there  to  receive  and  abide  by  such  judgment  and  decree  as  shall 
then  or  thereafter  be  made,  upon  pain  of  judgment  being  pronounced 
against  you  by  default. 

To  the  marshal  of  the  district  of  Minnesota  to  execute. 

Witness  the  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  Saint  Paul  aforesaid,  this 
2d  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  and  of  our  Independence  the  ninety-fifth  year. 

[SEAL  OF  COURT.)  H.  E.  MANN, 

Clerk. 

O.  K.  Davis, 

Uniied  SUUet  DistrM  Attorney. 

Memorandum. 

The  within-named  defendants  are  notified  that  unless  they  enter  their 
appearance  in  the  clerk's  office  of  said  court,  at  Saint  Paul  aforesaid,  on 
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or  before  the  day  to  which  this  writ  is  returnable,  the  complaint  will  be 
taken  against  them  as  confessed,  and  a  decree  entered  accordinglj. 
[seal  op  court.]  H.  B.  MANN» 

Clert 
C.  K.  Davis, 

United  States  District  Attorney. 

(Indorsed :)  Circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  district  of  Miniiesott. 
United  States  of  America  vs.  The  City  of  Da  Luth  et  aL  Chancery  sab. 
pcena ;  returnable  first  Monday  in  June,  A.  D.  1871 ;  filed  May  6,  A.D. 
1871.   H.  E.  Mann,  clerk:  C.  K.  Davis,  United  States  district  attoiiMf 


District  of  Minnesota,  ss  : 

I  hereby  certify  that  1  served  the  subpoena  in  chancery  henU 
attached,  together  with  the  bill  of  complaint  and  affidavits  oo  file  in  tfe 
clerk's  office,  on  the  city  of  Du  Luth  by  handing  to,  and  leaving  witk, 
Clinton  Markell,  mayor  of  said  city,  W.  Van  Brunt,  city  clerk,  J.  I 
Egan,  city  attorney,  and  J.  B.  Ray,  vice-president  of  city  conucil,  per- 
sonally, to  each  a  true  copy  thereof,  at  Du  Luth,  in  said  district,  Mayi 
1871 ;  and  served  the  same  on  Richard  G.  Coburn,  personally,  by  haad 
ing  to  and  leaving  with  him  a  true  copy  thereof,  at  Du  Luth,  in  nid 
district,  May  4, 1871 ;  and  served  the  same  on  H.  W.  Wheeler,  penot- 
ally,  by  handing  to  and  leaving  with  him  a  true  copy  thereof  at  Oneot^ 
in  said  district,  May  4, 1871 ;  and  I  do  further  certify  that  I  served  fte 
annexed  subpoena  in  chancery  on  the  within-named  W.  W.  Spanlding, 
by  handing  to  and  leaving  with  his  wife  for  him  a  true  copy  thereof  «> 
his  usual  place  of  abode,  to  wit,  at  Du  Luth,  in  said  district,  MsjS, 
1871 ;  and  1  do  further  certify  that  J  have  made  diligent  search  a»l 
inquiry  for  the  within-named  W.  W.  Williams  and  E.  F.  Williams,  ivl 
cannot  find  them  in  this  district. 

AUG.  ARMSTRONG, 
United  States  Mar$h$l, 
By  J.  R.  CLEVELAND, 

Depttf 

Fees :  Service  of  subpoena  on  seven  persons,  $14 ;  service  of  compiaort 
and  affidavits,  $24;  railroad  fare  to  Du  Luth  and  return,  $15.40;  taa 
to  Oneota,  $4 ;  expenses,  3d  and  4th  May,  $3.75  a  day,  $7.50. 


United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  Minnesota. 

Common  rule  hooJc. 

The  United  States  of  America  ^ 

vs.  > 

The  City  of  Du  Luth  et  al.     ) 

And  ribw  come  the  defendants^  by  J,  J.  Egan,  their  solioitori  on  wIkw 
motion  it  is  ordered  that  the  appearance  of  the  defendants  be,  and  tbi 
same  is  hereby,  entered. 

June  2, 1871. 
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Gircait  court  of  the  United  Staten,  district  of  Minnesota. 

The  United  States  op  Aimebica 

The  City  of  Du  Luth  and  W.  W.  Williams,  J  ,  .^ 

E.  D.  Williams,  Richard  G.  Coburu,  and  H.  W.  r  ^«^  *^<l'"^y- 
Wheeler,  partners  under  the  name  of  W.  W. 
Williams  &  Co.  \ 

The  above-named  defendants  hereby  appear  in  the  above-entitled  suit 
by  the  undersigned,  their  solicitor,  and  direct  the  clerk  to  enter  their 
appearance  in  the  order-book. 
June  2, 1871. 

J.  J.  EGAN, 
Solicitor  for  Defendants. 

(Indorsed:)  U.  S.  circuit  court,  district  of  Minnesota.  In  equity. 
The  United  States  of  America,  vs.  City  of  Dn  Luth.  Appearance  of 
defendants ;  filed  June  2,  1871.    H.  E.  Mann,  clerk. 


United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  Minnesota. 

The  United  States  op  America  ^ 

vs.  > 

The  City  of  Du  Luth  et  al.     \ 

District  of  Minnesota,  ss  : 

Willliam  H.  Newton,  having  been  duly  sworn, deposes  and  says  tliat  he 
resides  at  the  county  of  Bergen,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  that  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  12th  day  of  May,  1871,  he  visited  the  canal  being 
excavated  across  Minnesota  Point,  being  the  same  canal  concerning 
which  the  above-entitled  action  is  pending,  and  found  that  a  northeast- 
erly gale,  which  had  just  before  prevailed,  had  washed  and  made  a  bar 
across  the  lake  end  of  the  said  cannl ;  that  the  persons  who  are  excavating 
said  canal  were  then  engaged  with  men,  teams,  and  a  steam^dredge,  in 
removing  said  bar;  that  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  day  of  May,  1871, 
deponent  again  visited  said  canal  and  found  the  same  force  at  work 
thereon  as  aforesaid ;  that  they  were  then  nearly,  within  two  or  three 
feet,  through  the  said  bar. 

That  on  the  morning  of  May  12, 1871,  deponent  was  at  said  canal  and 
found  the  same  open,  and  water  running  from  the  bay  into  the  lake  with 
a  current  of  about  six  miles  per  hour;  that,  judging  from  the  depth  to 
which  the  dredging-dipper  sunk,  deponent  judges  that  the  said  canal 
was  then  about  seven  feet  in  depth;  that  where  the  water  empted  into 
the  lake  from  the  bay  the  canal  was  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  that  the  bar  above  mentioned  was  caused  by  a  wind  that  came 
up  afterward  and  on  the  same  day. 

Deponent  further  states  that  he  was  informed  by  one  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  hauling  off  dirt  from  the  excavation  of  said  canal,  when 
deponent  visited  the  canal  on  the  morning  of  May  12, 1871,  that  thoy 
had  been  employed  all  the  night  before  on  said  work, 

W.  H.  NEWTON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  May  IG,  187L 

(seal  of  court.J  H.  B,  MANN^  Clerk. 
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State  op  Wisconsin,  County  of  Douglas^  M.- 
William H.  Newton,  being  daly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a 
civil  engineer  by  profession,  and  has  been  in  the  active  exercise  of  that 
profession,  or  has  been  engaged  in  its  study,  or  in  observations  con- 
nected therewith  mnch  of  the  time  for  the  last  twenty  yearsj  that  he 
has  been  conversant  with  the  rivers,  bays,  and  waters  at  the  head  ot 
Lake  Superior  since  the  year  1853;  that  he  is  intimately  acqnainte<i 
with  the  strip  of  land  lying  between  the  bay  of  Superior  and  Lake  Su- 
perior called  and  known  as  Minnesota  Point;  that  this  deponent  on  the 
29th  day  of  April,  1871,  assisted  in  taking  by  instrnmental  measure 
ment  the  difference  between  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  bay  of  Supe 
rior  and  the  level  of  the  water  in  Lake  Superior ;  that  on  that  day  said 
measurement  established  said  difference  to  be  more  than  twelve  inche.'i 
at  Du  Luth ;  that  on  the  30th  day  of  April  deponent  saw  the  water  run 
ning  through  an  excavation,  called  the  Du  Luth  Canal,  from  said  bay 
into  the  lake  at  the  rate,  as  deponent  verily  believes,  of  not  less  than 
six  miles  per  hour,  and  that  the  breadth  of  the  stream  so  running  w^v 
about  forty  feet. 

And  this  deponent  further  says  that  on  the  12th  day  of  May,  de}M>- 
nent  saw  the  aforesaid  canal,  and  the  current  from  bay  to  the  lake  wov* 
at  that  time  running  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  six  miles  per  hour,  2^ 
this  deponent  verily  believes ;  that  afterward  a  bar  was  formed  acros.< 
and  into  the  canal,  composed  of  sand  and  gravel  driven  in  from  thf 
lake,  which  bar  or  bank  arrested  the  flow  of  the  water. 

And  this  deponent  further  says  that  on  the  17th  of  May,  instant,  he 
observed  said  canal  and  found  that  the  work  of  dredging  had  been  and 
was  being  carried  on  therein,  and  that  only  a  few  feet  in  width  of  said 
bank  remained,  the  rest  having  been  excavated  by  the  dredge  of  W.  VV. 
Williams  &  Co.,  the  reputed  owners  thereof;  that  at  the  same  time 
men  are  at  work  making  and  preparing  to  sink  wooden  cribs  in  said 
canal  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  sides  of  the  cut  or  excavation, 
atid<to  render  the  same  permanent,  and  that  deponent  was  informed  that 
the  plan  of  the  canal  projector  was  to  carry  as  fast  as  possible  the  line 
of  cribbing  out  into  the  lake  so  as  to  secure  an  abiding  and  continneil 
opening  through  Minnesota  Point,  as  aforesaid. 

W.  H.  NEWTON. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  May,  1871. 

HIRAM  HAYES, 
United  States  Commissioner  for  Western  District  of  Wisconsin. 


StATR  OF  Wisconsin,  County  of  Douglas^  ss  : 

George  R.  Stantz,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a  civil  engiueer 
by  prof<3Sdion  ;  that  he  is  conversant  with  the  work  of  excavation  now 
bfeing  carried  on  at  Du  Luth  through  Minnesota  Point,  called  the  Du 
Luth  Canal ;  that  he  was  present  observing  said  work  on  Wednesday, 
the  17th  day  of  May  instant,  and  men  were  engaged  in  dredging  on  tlu' 
canal  and  in  framing  and  building  cribs,  preparatory  to  sinking  the 
Same  into  such  excavation  in  order  to  wall  np  the  side  thereof.  Thar 
deponent  observed  a  bank  of  sand  and  gravel  thrown  up  by  the  lak( 
across  the  6aid  canal  or  cut,  and  checking  the  flow  of  the  water  at  the 
time,  but  the  dredging  was  being  carried  on  into  the  bank,  and  that 
there  was  remaining  at  the  time  above  stated  a  width  of  said  bank  ot 
Bav  15  or  20  feet  between  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Saperiof  and  Laiie 
Sojlerior* 
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That  deponent  was  informed  at  Da  Luth,  and  verilj  believes  the  in- 
formation,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  canal  proprietors^  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  carry  the  cribbing  continuonsly  on  the  proposed  line  of  sai^ 
canal  into  the  lake,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  and  permanent  protection 
to  said  cut  or  excavation. 

GEORGE  K.  STUNTS. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  May,  1871. 

HJRAM  HAYES, 
United  States  Commissioner  for  the  Western  District  of  Wisconsin, 


In  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 

Order  for  injunction. 

The  United  States  op  Amebioa 
vs. 
The  City  of  Du  Luth,  W.  W.  Williams,  E,  }»In  equity. 
F.  Williams,  Richard  G.  Coburu,  and  H.  W. 
Wheeler. 

Before  the  honorable  Samuel  F.  Miller,  associate  justice  of  thQ  Su 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  said  circuit 
court. 

Whereas  on  thja.  24th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1871^  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at 
the  place  of  holding  the  United  States  courts  m  the  city  of  Topek^^f 
Kansas,  the  United  States  of  America,  by  C.  K.  Davis,  its  attorney  for 
the  district  of  Minnesota,  exhibited  before  me,  Samuel  F.  Miller,  one  of 
the  judges  aforesaid,  its  bill  of  complaint  in  equity,  which  was  filed  in 
the  said  circuit  court  for  the  said  district  on  tbia  2d  day  of  May,  A.  P. 
1871,  against  the  said  city  of  Pa  Luth,  and  the  said  W.  W.  Williams, 
E.  F.  W^illiams,  Bichard  Cx.  Coburn,  and  H.  W.  Wheeler,  setting  forth, 
among  other  things,  that  the  said  defendants  were  about  to  excavate, 
and  were  engaged  in  excavating,  a  canal  from  Supejrior  Bay,  so  called, 
to  Lake  Superior,  across  the  strip  of  land  called  Minnesota  Pointi  by 
means  whereof  the  works  constructed  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saint  Louis  River,  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  or  bay  of  Superior 
will  be  materially  injured,  and  have  applied  to  me  in  vsication  for  a  pro- 
visional ii\j unction  as  prayed  for  in  said  bill,  to  enjoin  the  defendants 
from  digging  or  excavating  said  can<al  or  any  other  canal  across  said 
lK)int ;  and  reasonable  notice  of  said  application  having  been  given  to 
the  said  city  of  Du  Luth,  and  said  Bichard  Coburn,  and  said  H.  W. 
Wheeler  to  appear  before  me  to  resist  such  application,  and  the  proof 
and  arguments  of  counsel,  as  well  for  the  defendants  as  for  the  complain- 
ants, having  been  heard,  it  is  considered  and  adjudged  that  a  provis- 
ional injunction,  as  prayed  for  in  said  bill,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
allowed.  And  it  is  ordered  that  the  writ  ot  injunction  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be  forthwith  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Minnesota,  under  the  seal  of  the 
said  court,  against  the  said  city  of  Du  Luth,  its  officers,  agents,  con- 
tractors, and  servants,  and  all  persons  acting  by  its  instigation,  author- 
ity, or  procurement,  or  otherwise,  and  also  against  the  said  other  de- 
fendants, commanding  and  requiring  them  and  each  of  them,  under  the 
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penalty  of  tbe  law,  that  the^  do  forthwith  and  absolatelj  desist  and 
abstain  from  digf^^ing,  excavating,  or  constructing,  or  causing  tobedQ|!, 
excavated,  or  constrncted  the  said  canal  or  any  canal  across  the  said 
Minnesotii  Point,  which  shall  connect  the  waters  of  said  bay  with  tbe 
waters  of  ssiid  lake,  until  the  further  order  of  the  said  court. 

^It  is  ordered  that  the  marshal  of  the  district  of  Minnesota  do  forth 
with  serve  said  writ. 
May  29, 1871. 

SAMUEL  F.  MlLLKIi,  Judge, 


In  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Minnei«otJL 

The  United  States  of  America 
vs. 
This  City  of  I)u  Ltjth,  W.  W.  Williams,    ^ 
E.  F.  Williams,  Richard  G.  Coburn,  and  H 
W.  Wheeler. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Oitv  of  Du  Loth 

W.  W.  Williams,  B.  F.  Williams,  Richard  G.  Coburn,  and  H.  W 

Wheeler,  greeting: 

Whereas  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1871,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the 
place  of  holding  the  United  States  courts  in  the  city  of  Toi>eka,  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  C.  K.  Davis,  its  attorney  for  tbe  distria 
of  Minnesota,  exhibited  before  the  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Miller,  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  one 
of  the  judges  of  said  circuit  court,  its  bill  of  complaint  in  equity,  wbicli 
was  tiled  in  said  circuit  court  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1871,  agaiost 
the  said  city  of  Du  Lnth  and  the  said  W.  W.  Williams,  E.  F.  Williams, 
Richard  G.  Coburn,  and  H.  W.  Wheeler,  setting  forth  among  otber 
things  that  the  said  defendants  were  about  to  excavate  and  were  eo 
gaged  in  excavating  a  canal  from  Superior  Bay,  so  called,  to  Lake  So 
perior,  across  the  strip  of  land  called  Minnesota  Point,  by  means  whereof 
the  works  constructed  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  month  of*  the  Saint  Loai^ 
River,  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  or  bay  of  Superior,  will  be  materiallj 
injured,  and  applied  to  said  judge  in  vacation  for  a  provisional  injauc 
tibn,  as  praj^ed  in  said  bill,  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  digging  or 
excavating  said  canal,  or  any  other  canal,  across  said  point,  and  reason 
able  application  having  been  given  to  said  city  of  Du  Luth,  and  said 
Richard  Coburn,  and  said  H.  W.  Wheeler  to  resist  such  application, 
and  the  proof  and  argument  of  counsel  as  well  for  the  defendants  as  for 
the  complainants  having  been  had  befoi'e  said  judge; 

And  whereas  it  was  by  said  judge  ordered  that  a  provisional  irijiiiic 
tion,  as  prayed  for  in  said  bill,  be  allowed;  that  the  writ  of  injunction 
of  the  United  States  of  America  be  forthwith  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Minnesota,  under  the  seal 
of  the  said  court,  against  the  said  city  of  Du  Luth,  its  officers,  agents, 
and  contractors  and  servants,  and  all  persons  acting  by  its  instigation, 
authority,  and  procurement,  or  otherwise,  and  also  against  the  said 
other  defendants,  commanding  and  enjoining  them,  and  every  of  tbem, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  law,  that  they  do  forthwith  and  iibsolutdy 
desist  and  abstain  from  digging,  excavating,  and  constructing,  or  caus- 
ing to  be  dug,  excavated,  or  constructed  the  said  canal  or  any  caual 
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across  the  said  Minnesota  Point,  which  shall  connect  the  waters  of  said 
bay  with  the  waters  of  said  lake,  until  the  farther  order  of  the  said  court : 

Now,  therefore,  you,  the  said  city  of  Du  Luth  and  your  officers, 
agents,  and  contractors  and  servants,  and  all  persons  acting  by  your 
instigation,  authority,  and  procurement  or  otherwise,  and  you,  the  said 
W.  W.  Williams,  B.  F.  Williams,  Richard  G.  Coburn,  and  H.  W.  Wheelep, 
and  each  and  every  of  you,  are  hereby  enjoined  and  commanded,  under 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law,  to  forthwith  and  absolutely  desist  and 
abstain  from  digging,  excavating,  and  constructing,  or  causing  to  be 
dug,  excavated,  or  constructed,  the  said  canal  or  any  canal  across  the 
said  Minnesota  Point,  which  shall  connect  the  waters  of  said  bay  with 
the  waters  of  said  lake,  until  the  further  order  of  the  court. 

Witness  the  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at^Saint  Paul,  in  the  district  of 
Minnesota,  this  ninth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  of  our  Independence  the  ninety- 
fifth  year. 

[seal  of  couet.]  H.  B.  MAIO,  ClerJc, 

C.  K.  Davis, 

United  States  District  Attorney, 

(Indorsed  :)  United  States  district  court,  district  of  Minnesota.  The 
United  States  of  America  vs.  The  City  of  Du  Luth  et  al.  Writ  of  in- 
junction.   Filed  June  16, 1871.    H.  E.  Mann,  clerk. 


District  op  Minnesota,  ssj 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  served  the  within  injunction  on  the  within 
named  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  by  serving  a  true  copy  thereof  on  Clinton 
Maikell,  mayor  of  said  city,  Walter  Van  Brunt,  city  clerk,  J.  D.  Eay, 
vice-president  of  council,  personally  at  Du  Luth,  in  said  district,  June  13, 
1871,  and  on  J.  J.  Egan,  city  attorney,  by  leaving  a  true  copy  with  his 
law  partner,  W.  W.  Billson,  at  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  in  said  district,  June 
13, 1871,  and  served  the  same  on  W.  W.  Williams  and  E.  F.  Williams, 
by  leaving  a  true  copy  for  each  of  them  with  tj^eir  partner,  J.  H.  Up- 
ham,  at  Du  Luth,  in  said  district,  June  13, 1871,  and  I  hereby  certify 
that  I  served  the  same  on  E.  G.  Coburn  personally,  at  Du  Luth,  in  said 
district,  and  on  H.  W.  Wheeler,  at  Oneota,  in  said  district,  June  14, 
187L 

AUG.  ARMSTRONG, 

United  States  Marshal^ 
By  JNO.  F.  McLaren,  Jr., 

Deputy.. 


Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  the  city  of  Du  Luth,  a  municipal 
corporation  created  by  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Min- 
Desota,  is  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  penal  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  United  States  of  America,  for  which 
payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made  the  said  municipal  corporation 
binds  itself  and  its  successors  firmly  by  these  presents,  sealed  with  the 
corporate  seal  of  the  said  city  of  Du  Luth,  dated  the  15th  day  of  June,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one. 
S.  Ex,  76 5 
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The  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such  that  if  the  said  <utj  of 
Du  Luth  shall  complete  or  cause  a  dike  across  the  Bay  of  Saperiorfrom 
Minnesota  Point  to  Biceps  Point,  in  the  State  of  Minnesoti^  to  be  com- 
pleted in  a  good  and  substantial  manner  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  to  be 
maintained  in  such  condition }  and  if  the  said  city  of  Du  Luth  shall  also 
complete  the  canal  across  said  Minnesota  Point  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  specified .  in  the  letter  from  the  city  attorney  of  the  said  city  of 
Du  Luth,  dated  the  6th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1871,  indorsed  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  War  Department,  under  date  of  June  7,  1871,  to 
which  plans,  letter,  and  indorsement  reference  is  hereby  made,  at  sucb 
time  as  the  said  city  may  be  able  to  do  so ;  then  the  above  obligatioD 
to  be  null  and  void,  otherwise  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  city  of  Du  Luth,  by  resolution  of  its 
common  council,  passed  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1871,  has  caused 
its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and  these  presents  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  its  mayor  and  attested  by  its  clerk. 

THE  CITY  OF  DULUTH, 
By  CLINTON  MAEKELL,  Mayor. 

Attest : 

W.  VAN,  BRUNT,  City  Clerk. 

[corporate  SEAli.] 
I XI.  S.  revenue  stamp,  one  doUav,  canceled.) 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  i)resence  of — 
J.  D.  Ensign. 
C.  C.  Jones. 

(Indorsed:)  United  States  circuit  court,  Minnesota.  United  Stales 
vs.  Du  Luth  et  al    Bond.    Filed  June  17, 1871.    H.  E.  Mano,  clerk. 


United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  Minnesota. 


iln 


The  United  States  of  America 

T8,  }  In  equity. 

The  City  of  Du  Luth  et  al. 

In  pursuance  of  directions  received  by  me  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  his  letter  of  Jane  7,  1871,  and  from  the  Attorney  General,  in  his 
letter  of  June  8. 1871, 1  hereby  consent  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  injunc- 
tion heretofore  issued  herein  and  the  staying  of  further  proceedings  in 
the  matter. 
Dated  June  17th,  1871. 

C.  K.  DAVIS, 
United  States  I>istrict  Attorney ^  District  of  Minnesota. 

(Indorsed:)  United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  Minnesota.  The 
United  States  vs.  Du  Luth  et  al.  Withdrawal  of  injunction.  Piled  June 
17,  1871.    H.  E.  Mann,  clerk. 
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United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Minnesota.    Term  min- 
utes, June  term,  A.  D.  1871.    June  19,  1871. 


.1 


Z  The  United  States  of  America 

vs. 
The  City  of  Du  Luth  and  others 

Upon  the  filing  of  the  bond  executed  by  the  defendant,  the  city  of 
Dn  Luth,  to  the  said  plaintiff,  and  the  written  consent  of  C.  K.  Davis, 
esq.,  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  consenting  to  a  withdrawal  of  the 
injunction  heretofore  issued  in  this  case,  and  the  staying  of  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  matter,  it  is  ordered  that  the  injunction  heretofore  issued 
in  tliis  case  be  dissolved  and  all  proceedings  in  this  case  be  stayed  until 
the  further  order  of  the  court  herein. 

A  true  record. 
Attest : 

H.  E.  MANN,  Clerk. 

United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Minnesota. 

The  United  States  op  America 

V8.  / 

The  City  of  Du  Luth,  et  al. 


District  of  Minnesota,  sa: 

I,  H.  E.  Mann,  clerk  of  said  court,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 
is  a  true  copy  of  the  records,  pleadings,  and  proceedings  in  said  court 
in  the  above-entitled  suit,  and  of  all  the  files  therein,  except  the  map. 
Exhibit  No.  1,  attached  to  the  bill  of  complaint,  Profiles  "A,''  referred 
to  in  the  affidavits  of  Thomas  Clark. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  court  this  8th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1872,  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

H.  E.  MANN. 

(Indorsed :)  United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  Minnesota.  The 
United  States  of  America  vs.  The  City  of  Du  Luth,  et  al.  Copy  of  record 
and  proceedings. 
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42d  C!onoress,  >  SENATE.  i  Ex.  Doc. 

2d  Settion,      ]  \   No.  77. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


SUBMITTING, 


In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Seriate  of  March  19,  1872,  estimaten 
of  appropriations  necessary  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  report  of  Captain  Faunce,  and  render  operative  and 
effective  Hie  life-saving  stations  on  the  coasts  of  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island. 


May  15, 1872. — Referred  to  th» Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department, 
Washingtim^  D.  C,  May  15,  1872. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  Senate  resolution  of  19th  March  last,  of 
the  following  tenor:  ^^ Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
requested  to  inform  the  Senate  what  appropriation  will  be  necessary 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  report 
of  Captain  Fauuce,  and  render  oi^rative  and  effective  the  life-saving 
stations  on  the  coasts  of  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,"  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  estimate  (rf  the  annual  expense  of  conducting 
the  life-saving  service  in  accordance  with  the  captain's  recommenda- 
tions, viz : 

LONG  ISLAND  COAST. 

At  stations  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20,  22,  23,  25,  26,  28,  29,  and  30,  (new  numbers:) 

Compensation  per  annum  for  keeper \ $300 

Compensation  lor  crew,  seven  men,  at  $180  each 1, 260 

Rations  for  four  months  for  eight  men,  968  rations,  at 

25  cents  for  ration 242 

Total  expense  per  station 1, 802 

Total  expense  for  twenty-six  stations $46, 852 

At  stations  Kos.  21,  24,  27,  and  31,  (no  rations  required :) 

Uompensation  per  annum  for  keeper $300 

Compensation  for  crew,  seven  men,  at  $180  each 1, 260 

Total  expense  per  station .  1, 660 

Total  expense  for  four  stations —  -      6, 240 
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Y'early  coDipeusation  of  two  superintendents,  at  $1,500  each , .     $3,000 

Estimate  for  supplies,  &c.,  thirty  stations 5, 000 

Estimate  for  fuel,  thirtj^  stations 2,000 

Total  annual  exi)ense  for  Long  Island  coast 63, 092 


NEW  JERSEY  COAST. , 

At  stations  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  7,  8, 10,  11,  12,  13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28,  29,  30,  ai,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  and  38 : 

Compensation  per  annum  for  keeper $300 

Compensation  for  crew,  seven  men,  at  $^180  each 1, 260 

Kations  for  four  months  for  eight  men,  968  rations,  at 

25  cents  per  ration 242 

Total  expense  per  station 1, 802 

Total  expense  for  thirty-three  stations $59, 4S6 

At  stations  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  9,  27, 39,  and  40,  (no  rations  required :) 

Compensation  per  annum  for  keeper $300 

(Compensation  for  crew,  seven  men,  at  $180  each 1, 260 

Total  expense  per  station 1, 560 

Total  expense  for  seven  stations 10,920 

Yearly  compensation  of  two  superintendents,  at  $1,500  each. .  3,000 

Estimate  for  supplies,  &c.,  forty  stations 5,000 

Estimiite  for  fuel,  forty  stations 2,500 

Total  annual  expense  for  New  Jersey  coast 80, 886 

Total  annual  expense  for  Long  Island  coast 63,092 

Total  annual  expense  for  New  Jersey  coast 80, 886 

Total  annual  expense  for  both  coasts 143, 978 

It  is  belived,  however,  that  the  life-saving  service  may  be  made  ope- 
rative and  effective  upon  the  coasts  named,  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
with  the  appropriation  of  the  amount  estimated  for  by  the  Department> 
and  contained  in  the  "bill  for  sundry  civil  expenses,"  &c.,  as  reported 
to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  on  the  9th  instant. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

President  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
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42?  GONOBESS,  >  SENATE.  (  Ex.  Doc. 

2d  SesnoH.      i  \     No.  78. 


LETTER 

OP  THE 

ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


COBfMUNICATIXO, 


In  complUmce  with  a  resoluHan  of  the  Senate  of  May  9, 1872,  information 
in  regard  to  certain  railroad  companies. 


May  16, 1872. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


Depabtment  op  the  Interior, 

Washingtouj  J).  0.,  May  15, 1872. 

Sir:  I  have  received  Senate  resolution  of  the  9th  instant,  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  a  statement, 
embracing  five  particulars,  in  regard  to  the  following  railroad  com- 
panies: Central  Pacific,  Western  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific, 
Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  and  Sioux  City  and  Pacific.  The  sixth 
head  directs^the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  comply  with  the  resolution 
80  far  as  relates  to  information,  if  any,  exclusively  in  his  possession. . 

In  answer  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  information  in  possession 
uf  this  Department  relates  only  to  the  fifth  head  of  the  resolution,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  amount  and  natnre  of  bonds  or  other  obligations  issued  by  each  company,  or  of 
obligations  created  by  operation  of  law  and  constituting  a  mortgage  or  lien  on  its  road 
or  other  property,  prior  to  the  claim  or  lien  of  tbe  United  States^  during  the  two  periods, 
one  ending  with  the  completion  of  the  road  and  the  other  ending  with  the  date  of  the 
report  made  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution. 

The  information  in  possession  of  this  Department  is  derived  from  the 
sworn  statements  of  the  presidents  of  the  railroad  companies,  in  the 
annual  reports  which  the  law^  requii*es  to  be  filed  in  this  Department. 
As  these  reports  are  brought  up^only  to  the  30th  June  last,  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  furnish  any  information  later  than  that  date. 

The  statement  which  follows  embraces  only  the  first  mortgage  bonds 
issued  by  the  companies,  as  these  only  are  understood  to  constitute  a 
lien  prior  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  Central  and  Western  Pacific  Companies  having  been  consolidated, 
the  figures  show  the  amount  issued  by  both  these  companies. 

The  first  column  of  figures  shows  the  amount  of  such  bonds  issued  by 
each  company  at  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
last  section  of  their  road  was  accepted  by  the  President. 

The  second  column  shows  the  same  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
June  30, 1871. 
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CeDtral  and  Western  Pacific  . . . 

Union  Pacific 

Kansaa  Pacific , 

Central  Branch  UDion  Pacific. 
Slonx  City  and  Pacific 


lg70-«94. 823,000     |9n,&\«»* 
1870—  87.  SK37, 000       «,  871.  <U! 

iee»~  e, 303, 000  i    ^.jbiju^ 

1888—         (•)  I      l,«0.i» 

186B—    l,eS8»000         l^ta^Jn 


Very  respectfully, 


(*)  Amount  not  given. 


Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax^ 

Vice  Prmdent  and  President  of  the  Senate. 


B.  B.  CO  WEN, 
Acting  Secreiarif. 
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42d  OoNOBBSS, )  SENATE.  iEx.poo. 

2d  Session,      i  \   'So.  79. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY    OF    WAR, 

COMMUNICATIMO, 

Jn  obedienee  to  law,  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  the  national  cemeteries  for 
the  years  1870  and  1871. 


May  2,  1872.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 
M.\Y  17,  1872. — Reported  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department,  May  1, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Feb- 
ruary 22, 1867,  the  accompanying  report  of  the  inspector  of  the  national 
cemeteries  for  the  years  1870  and  1871. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department, 
'  Washington  City,  April  20, 1872. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report,  in  duplicate,  of 
the  inspections  made  by  me,  in  compliance  with  Special  Orders  No.  75, 
(par.  4)  Adjutant  General's  OflBce,  1870,  and  Special  Orders  No.  20  (par. 
1)  Adjutant  General's  Office,  1871,  of  the  national  and  other  cemeteries 
containing  the  "  Union  dead."  r.,,'. ;  "^ 

This  report  has  been  delayed  by  other  duties,  but  special  reports  were 
made  at  the  times  of  the  various  inspections  whenever,  in  my  opinion 
there  were  matters  requiring  immediate  attention. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

OSCAR  A.  MACK, 
Major  and  Brevet  Colonel ^  U.  S.  A, 
lion.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


MAINE. 

eastport. 
Inspected  July  20,  1870. 

In  the  cemetery  at  Eastport  there  is  a  small  lot  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  in  which  soldiers  (regulars)  who  die  at  Fort  Sullivan, 
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near  by,  are  buried.  Seven  have  been  buried  in  it.  Three  marble  slabs 
have  been  erected  by  friends  to  mark  four  of  the  graves ;  the  other  three 
have  no  mark. 

The  lot  is.  n  pretty  fair  condition.  In  this  cemetery  there  is  quite 
a  handsome  marble  monument,  erected  in  memory  of  Captain  Thomas 
Paul  Koach,  three  sergeants,  two  corporals,  and  twelve  privates,  all  of 
Company  K,  Sixth  Maine  Volunteer  Infantry,  whose  names  are  inscribed 
upon  the  faces  of  the  monument,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  actions  in 
which  they  served. 

The  monument  was  erected  by  the  surviving  members  of  the  company. 
• .  Two  other  soldiers  (one  an  officer)  killed  during  the  rebellion  are 
buried  here  and  have  marble  head-stones. 

Lieutenant  Chadbourne,  of  the  Eegular  Army,  who  was  killed  at  Be 
saca  de  la  Palma,  is  also  buried  in  this  cemetery,  and  has  a  handsome 
monument 

CALAIS  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  August  23, 1870. 

This  cemetery  is  about  two  miles  northwest  from  steamboat  wliail 

It  contains  the  graves  or  memorials  of  twenty-four  Union  soldiers. 

Most  of  these  have  marble  slabs  or  monuments  erected  by  friendis 
and  over  each  grave  was  a  small  flag,  with  name  printed  on  it,  placed 
there  on  Decoration  Day. 

.  These  graves  are  not  together,  but  with  the  families  of  the  deceased, 
generally. 

The  monument  to  Major  Joel  A.  Haycock,  Sixth  Maine,  killed  at 
Fredericksburgh,  Virginia,  is  quite  handsome. 

WINTHROP-STEEET  CEMETERY,  AUGUSTA. 

Inspected  August  24,  1870. 

In  the  open  ground,  beyond  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  woods,  in  tbi^ 
cemetery,  is  a  small,  rectangular  lot,  33  by  81  feet,  in  which  are  the 
graves  of  fifty-nine  Union  soldiers. 

One  is  marked  by  a  marble  slab,  and  six  have  head-boards,  in  bad 
condition.  Pegs  are  placed  at  some  of  the  other  graves,  but  have  no 
number  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

About  twenty  of  the  graves  are  leveled,  but  not  sodded ;  the  rest  are 
mounded  up  and  poorly  turfed. 

The  lot  is  sadly  neglected,  and  but  for  the  very  minute  flags  lying-  on 
the  graves  might  well  be  supposed  to  be  forgotten. 

It  has  never  been  subject  to  the  control  of  the  United  States,  nor  weie 
the  burials  made  by  the  General  Government 

Five  other  deceased  soldiers  are  buried  in  this  cemetery,  with  tbeir 
friends,  their  graves  being  marked  by  little  flags. 

FOBE8T  CirV  CEMETERY,  ON  CAPE  ELIZABETH,  POBTLAJTD. 

Inspected  August  19, 1870. 

There  is  a  rectangular  lot  in  this  cemetery,  90  by  54  feet,  set  apart  for 
the  burial  of  soldiers,  and  in  it  .twenty-four  are  buried,  all  known. 

All  the  graves  except  one  are  in  a  plat  54  by  21  feet,  and  are  arranged 
in;two  parallel  rows,  but  neither  row  is  filled.    This  plat  is  raised  aboot 
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three  feet  above  the  general  sarface  of  the  groand,  (which  is  almost  a 
dead  level,)  and  is  grassed  over ;  but  the  turf  is  very  poor,  as  there  is 
no  soil — ^nothing  but  sand. 

Three  marble  slabs  have  been  erected  by  friends ;  pegs  are  placed  at 
the  other  graves.  They  have,  however,  no  numbers  on  them,  but  the 
superintendent  knows  the  position  of  each  grave. 

Trees  and  shrubbery  are  needed  here,  as  well  as  head-stones. 

The  following  interments  are  oflBcially  reported  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  viz : 

Known.    Unknown^ 
Duioii  soldiers 20  10 

Recapitulation  for  the  State  of  Maine. 


Officers. 


EMtport. 


EMtpoi 


Anfnuta,  WiuthroD-street  cemetery. 

Portland,  Forest  City  cemetery 

Other  places  in  the  SUte 


Total. 


Enlietod  men. 
Known.      Unknown. 


130 


NEW  HAMPSHIEE. 

"  OLD  CEMETERY,''  CONCORD. 

Inspected  Avgmt  29, 1870. 

No  soldiers'  graves  found.  Ten  are  reported  to  be  in  the  cemetery. 
Called  at  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general  of  the  State  for  information, 
but  it  was  closed. 

This  cemetery  is  much  neglected,  and  but  little  used. 

It  is  understood  that  all  the  soldiers  buried  there  are  unknown, 
rhey  certainly  lie  unmolested ;  and  their  graves,  though  unknown,  are 
icarcely  more  neglected  than  most  of  the  others  in  that  cemetery. 

There  is  a  handsome  monument  erected  to  Captain  8.  J.  Alexander, 
Slnth  New  Hampshire. 

VALLEY  CEMETERY,  MANCHESTER. 

Inspected  August  30,  1870. 

There  is  no  soldiers'  lot  in  this  cemetery ;  but  there  are  fifty-nine 
Jnion  soldiers  buried  here  with  their  friends ;  some  of  them  having 
andsome  monuments  or  marble  slabs,  and  all  having  small  flags  on 
Uera — placed  there  on  Decoration  Day. 

ThvA  cemetery  is  a  very  pretty  one. 

PINE  GROVE  CEMETERY,  MANCHESTER. 

Inspected  August  30,  1870. 

There  are  nine  Union  soldiers  buried  in  the  "Potters'  Field" — ^pauper 
it.  Four  have  head-boards,  in  bad  condition^  with  names  painted  on 
lem ;  the  other  five  have  only  the  flag  to  designate  them.  There  are 
[so  nine  other  Union  soldiers  buried  in  this  cemetery  with  their  friends. 
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PROPRIETORS'  CEMETERY,  PORTSMOUTH. 

Inspected  August  19,  1810. 

There  is  no  soldiers'  lot  in  this  cemetery,  but  there  are  fiftj-five 
Union  soldiers  buried  here  with  their  friends.  Their  f^rsLve^  are  sul 
mai'ked  with  small  flags,  and  most  of  them  with  marble  slabs  or  moon 
ments. 

*'  OLD  CEMETEEV,"  NEAR  EASTERN  RAILWAY  STATION. 

Inspected  August  19,  1870. 
!No  soldiers  lot.    Seven  soldiers  buried  here  among  their  friends. 
liccapitulation  for  New  Hampshire, 


Known. 


Concord,  Old  Cemetery 

Manchester,  Vallev  Cemetery 

Manchester,  I*ine  Grove  Cemetery 

Portsmouth,  Proprietors'  Cemetery 

Portsmouth,  Old  Cemetery 

Officially  reported  as  buried  in  other  places  in  the  State. 


ToUl. 


Unknown.  Tctel 
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No  expenditures  by  the  United  States  during  past  year. 


VERMONT. 

PROSPECT  HILL  CEMETERY,  BRATTLEBOROUGH. 

Infected  August  31, 1871. 

There  is  a  soldiers'  lot  in  this  cemetery,  purchased  by  the  Uuikti 
States,  situated  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  grounds,  Dear  thf 
high  bluflf  overlooking  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  lot  is  rectangular,  about  50  by  30  feet,  is  inclosed  by  a  hemlock 
spruce  hedge,  having  a  balsam-spruce  at  each  corner.  Hedge  and  trees 
are  in  good  condition. 

There  is  a  graveled  walk  around  the  hedge  and  on  three  sides,  within. 
The  graves  (eighteen)  are  all  leveled  and  well  turfed,  and  are  marked 
by  thick,  chestnut  headboards,  well  painted  and  lettered. 

The  expenditures,  up  to  the  14th  of  September,  1868,  amount  to 
$220. 

Recapitulation  for   Vermont. 

ProBpcsct  Hill  Cemetery,  Hrattleborough 1^ 

•Other  places I      t 

Total 5M 


*  Officially  reportod  an  baried  in  other  plaeea. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

GARDEN    CEMETERY,   CHELSEA. 

Inspected  August  11,  1870. 

The  citizens  of  Chelsea  have  secured  a  conspicuous  lot  in  this  ceme- 
tery, near  the  main  entrance,  in  which  they  have  buried  nineteen  of 
their  sons — Union  soldiers. 

The  plat  containing  these  graves  is  elliptical  in  form,  48  by  28  fieet, 
inclosed  by  a  dressed  granite  curbing,  18  inches  high,  10  inches  thick; 
round  on  top.  In  the  center  is  quite  a  handsome  monument,  with, 
^anite  base  and  marble  superstructure.  A  graveled  walk  extends 
around  the  monument  and  along  transverse  axes  to  stone  steps,  and 
balustrade  at  each  end.  Each  grave  has  a  handsome  marble  block  at 
its  head ;  no  two  alike,  all  small,  neat  and  substantial,  resting  on  granite 
foundations.    K"early  every  grave  is  planted  with  flowers. 

All  the  arrangements  are  simple  and  pleasing ;  they  show  cultivated 
taste  and  care,  as  well  as  affectionate  remembrance. 

The  whole  cost  was  three  thousand  dollars.  The  cemetery  associa- 
tion takes  care  of  the  lot. 

There  are  seventeen' other  Union  soldiers  buried  in  this  cemetery 
with  their  friends ;  their  graves  being  readily  recognized  by  the  little 
Union  flags  placed  upon  them  on  Decoration  Day.  Ko  expense  to 
the  United  States. 

CAMBRIDaE  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  August   11,   1870. 

This  cemetery  is  separated  from  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  by  an 
avenue.  The  soldiers'  lot  is  circular,  60  feet  in  diameter.  The  circum- 
ference is  divided  into  equal  arcs  by  eight  very  flne  arbor  vitaes,  and  in 
the  center  of  the  plat  is  a  large,  vigorous  larch.  In  five  of  the  spaces, 
between  the  arbor  vitces,  are  the  graves  of  the  Union  soldiers;  in  five 
spaces,  four  graves  each ;  in  one,  three ;  making  twenty-three  in  all. 

Handsome  marble  slabs,  five  inches  thick,  of  uniform  pattern,  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  graves,  except  the  three  last  named,  and  to 
two  of  those  the  foundations  have  been  laid. 

The  graves  of  twenty  other  Union  soldiers  are  in  this  cemetery,  with 
their  families.    Fo  expense  to  the  United  States. 

In  a  public  park  near  Harvard  University  a  large  granite  monument 
has  been  erected  by  the  city  of  Cambridge,  in  memory  of  her  sons  who 
*'  died  in  the  service  of  their  country  in  the  war  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union,''  and  their  names  (357)  are  inscribed  upon  it.  This  monu- 
ment has  just  been  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  grounds 
about  it  are  not  quite  completed.  The  whole  cost  will  be  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

VILLAGE  CEMETERY,  DBDHAM. 

Inspected  August  12, 1870. 

The  soldiers'  lot  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of  this  cemetery.  The 
plat  for  the  graves  has  been  terraced,  and  the  whole  sixty-five  graves 
placed  in  one  row.    The  graves  are  leveled  and  well  turfed. 

A  granite  monument  stands  upon  the  terrace ;  a  marble  slab  is  placed 
on  each  of  the  four  faces  of  the  shaft,  and  on  these  slabs  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  deceased  soldiers. 
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On  one  face  of  the  plinth  is  a  marble  slab  with  this  inscription: 
"Erected  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  who 
died  at  Eeadsville  during  the  war,  1861-1865.'^  'The  State  owns  the 
land. 

The  Eural  Cemetery  in  Worcester  contains  the  graves  of  forty-fiye 
Union  soldiers,  buried  with  their  families  or  friends;  but  there  is  do 
soldiers'  lot  in  it,  and  the  Government  has  expended  no  money  there. 

The  Hope  Cemetery,  in  "New"  Worcester,  contains  the  graves  of 
thirty-eight  Union  soldiers,  also  buried  with  their  friends ;  but  it  eon 
tains  no  soldiers'  lot.    No  expenditure  by  the  United  States. 

Recapitulation  for  the  State  of  Maesackusetts. 


Ottrden  Cemetery,  ChelBca. . 

Cam  bridge  Cemetery 

Bedham  Village  Cemetery . 
Sural  Cemetery,  Worcester 
Bope  Cemetery,  Worcester 
OCoer  places* 

Total 


P 
H 


36 
43 
SS 
45 
38 
44 


331 


o  s 


*  Officially  reported  as  burled  in  otboc  plar438. 


CONNECTICUT. 

EVERGREEN  CEMETERY,  NEW  HAVEN. 

Inspected  September  1, 1870. 

The  soldiers'  lot  in  this  cemetery  is  owned  by  the  State.  It  is  » 
rectangle  48  by  63  feet,  and  is  inclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  3  feet  higb. 
restiDg  on  granite  posts,  rising  6  inches  above  the  ground. 

The  lot  contains  the  remains  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  JJnm 
soldiers  who  died  in  the  general  hospital  in  New  Haven. 

The  graves  are  all  leveled,  and  the  plat  well  sodded. 

The  State  has  appropriated  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  in  the  center  of  this  plat. 

Seventy  other  Union  soldiers  are  buried  with  their  families  in  this 
cemetery. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CEMETERT,  (SAINT  BERNARD'S,)  NEW  HAVEN. 

Inspected  September  1, 1870. 

A  small  lot,  about  10  by  12  feet,  in  this  cemetery  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  and  contain  the  remains  of  eight  Union  soldiers. 

The  graves  are  sodded,  but  are  not  marked  or  inclosed. 

Twenty-five  other  Union  soldiers  are  buried  in  this  cemetery  witb 
their  friends. 

Recapitulation  for  Connecticut. 

ETergreen  Cemetery,  New  Haven Iff 

Saint  Bernard's,  Roman  Catholic,  Cemetery 33 

Total SB» 

No  expenditure  by  the  United  States  during  the  past  year. 
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RHODE  ISLA]!^D. 

There  are  no  burials  of  soldiers  reported  iu  Rhode  Island,  except  at 
Fort  Adams. 

But  there  is  scarcely  a  graveyard  in  New  England,  and  throughout 
the  North,  that  does  not  contain  the  graves  of  Union  soldiers. 


NEW  YORK. 

CYPRESS  HILL  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  September  2,  1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  within  the  cemetery  of  that  name,  about  five 
miles  east  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island. 

The  Government  lot  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
grounds,  near  the  upper  entrance,  with  Cypress  avenue  passing  through 
it,  dividing  the  lot  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  contains  scbout  two 
acres  of  land,  including  the  avenue.  It  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by 
a  sunken  road,  which  sweeps  by  with  a  gentle  curve,  and  separates  it 
from  the  Jewish  cemetery.  The  ground  slopes  sharply  to  the  northeast 
to  a  deep  ravine,  forming  its  boundary  on  that  side.  The  lot  is  not 
separated  from  the  main  cemetery,  but  it  is  proposed  to  plant  a  hedge 
around  it  this  fall. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  concentric  rows  (curving  with  the  road 
above  mentioned)  on  each  side  of  Cypress  avenue,  and  all  are  mounded 
up  and  sodded,  and  kept  neatly  trimmed;  they  number  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy  of  Union  soldiers,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  of  rebel  prisoners  of  war,  classified  as  follows,  viz: 

Known.  Unknown. 

CommisHiooed  officers 4 

White  Union  soldiers 2,887  69 

Colored  Union  soldiers 199  3 

£mpIoy^  and  citizens 8 

Total 3,090  80 

The  burials  were  made  from  the  general  hospitals  near  New  York: 
and  bodies  were  removed  from  Hart's  and  David's  Islands,  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  from  the  soldiers'  burial-ground  near  Providence,  Rhode 
bland. 

Most  of  the  graves  are  marked  by  having  a  small  marble  slab  placed 
at  the  first  grave  in  each  row,  with  the  numbers  cut  on  it,  indicating  the 
number  of  graves  in  that  row,  as  1  to  65;  66  to  130:  and  so  on. 

About  three  hundred  bodies  were  removed  from  Providence  hospital, 
Bhode  Island,  and  the  original  head-boards  have  been  placed  at  the 
graves ;  they  are  in  very  poor  condition. 

The  lodge  is  a  wooden  cottage  containing  two  good-sized  rooms  and 
a  kitchen;  it  is  in  good  order,  and  is  beautifully  located,  overlooking 
Jamaica  Bay  and  Eockaway  Beach. 

A  cistern  has  been  put  iu,  and  usually  the  supply  of  water  is  sufficient. 

'Near  the  lodge  is  a  small  circular  mound,  upon  which  is  a  fine  flag- 
staflF,  and  around  it  are  four  iron  guns  (24-pounders)  planted  vertically 
as  monuments. 

On  Decoration  Day  a  good  many  flowering  shrubs  were  planted  upon 
the  graves,  but  they  have  not  done  well  and  were  entirely  misplaced. 
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There  are  some  handsome  flower-beds  and  shrubbery  about  the  lodge 
and  flafi:-staff  mound. 

The  grounds  are  kept  in  very  good  order. 

The  superintendent  is  a  one-armed  man,  and  has  an  assistant  the 
year  round,  who  is  paid  fifty  dollars  per  month. 

The  expenditures  up  to  June  30,  1871,  amounted  to  $21,262.50. 

ALBANY  RURAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  April  7, 1870. 

The  soldiers'  lot  is  in  a  very  conspicuous  part  of  the  cemeterj, 
on  an  elevated  plateau,  overlooking  the  Hudson  Eiver,  andcommandiag 
beautiful  and  extensive  views. 

The  lot  is  nearly  semi-elliptical  in  form,  having  transverse  axis  for 
chord,  and  western  boundary ;  this  line  is  about  one  hundred  feet  lon^r; 
the  semi-longitudinal  axis  is  about  the  same  length. 

One  of  the  principal  drives  sweeps  around  the  curve,  and  a  graveled 
walk  extends  across  the  base. 

The  graves,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  number,  are  arranged  ia 
rows  near  to  and  parallel  with  the  walk,  and  are  all  very  well  s^ded. 
Several  of  the  graves  are  marked  by  marble  slabs  erected  by  friends; 
these  have  been  thrown  out  of  position  by  the  frost ;  the  other  graves 
have  no  marks.  The  superintendent  has  the  record  of  the  burials,  aod 
knows  the  order  in  which  they  were  made. 

The  interments  were  mostly  made  from  the  military  hospitals  near 
Albany,  although  a  few  bodies  were  brought  from  the  South.  They  arc 
all  of  known  Union  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Between  the  graves  and  the  apex  of  the  curve  is  a  vacant  space  in 
which  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  about  to  erect  a  handsome 
granite  monument,  to  be  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  President  Lincoln. 
When  this  is  completed  the  soldiers'  lot  will  be  the  most  attractive 
spot  in  this  handsome  cemetery. 

The  expenditures  last  year  were  twenty-five  dollars ;  for  this  year  thff 
will  be  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  Cemetery  Association  for  keeping 
grounds  in  good  order. 

WOODLAWN  CEMETERY,  ELMIBA. 

Inspected  September  13, 1870. 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  this  cemetery  there  is  a  large  lot  of  about 
two  acres,  containing  the  graves  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sirtj- 
eight  rebel  prisoners  of  war.  The  remains  of  twenty  have  been  removed 
by  friends. 

The  graves  are  in  parallel  rows,  mounded  up  and  sodded.  Head- 
boards, painted  and  lettered,  were  placed  t^  all  the  graves,  but  maoj 
have  rotted  off  and  fallen  down. 

The  lot  is  overgrown  with  Canada  thistles  and  rank  weeds, 

A  short  distance  west  from  this  lot  is  another  lot,  containing  the  graves 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Union  soldiers,  all  known,  buried  in  tiro 
parallel  rows.  These  bodies  have  been  removed  from  original  place  of 
burial,  and  are  not  here  placed  in  consecutive  order  of  numbers.  The 
head- boards  are  in  good  order.  Grass  and  weeds  are  growing  rank  over 
this  lot  also. 

Owing  to  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  his  pay,  the  keeper  of  this  ceme* 
tery  has  not  taken  care  of  these  two  lots  since  Jane  1,  1870. 
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f 
A  special  report  has  been  made  in  this  case. 
Tlie  expenditures  up  to  Slst  October,  18G7,  amount  to  $2,000. 

MOUNT  HOPE  CE^I>:TERY,  KOCHESTER. 

Inspected  September  17,  1870. 

There  are  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  Union  soldiers  buried  in 
tWs  cemetery,  nearly  all  being  buried  with  their  families. 

But  there  are  ten  soldiers'  graves  in  the  Potter's  field. 

The  superintendent  has  a  record  of  these  burials ;  but  the  graves  are 
without  head-boards  or  other  distinguishing  marks. 

No  expenditures  by  the  United  States. 

FOREST    LAWN   (CEMETERY,  BUFFALO. 

Inspected  September  18,  1870. 

There  is  no  soldiers'  lot  in  this  cemetery ;  but  twenty -six  Union 
soldiers  are  reported  to  be  buried  in  it,  probably  with  their  friends. 
No  expenditures  by  the  United  States. 

LIMESTONE  HILL  CEMETERY,  BUFFALO. 

Inspected  September  19, 1870. 

Ten  Union  soldiers  are  reported  to  be  buried  in  this  cemetery ;  proba- 
bly buried  with  their  friends.    No  soldiers'  lot  discovered. 
No  expenditures  by  the  United  States. 

Uecapilulation  for  the  State  of  New  York. 


OfpreM  Hill  National  Cemetery,  near  Brooklyn, 
Xoni^  Island. 

Baral  Cemetery,  Albany 

Woodlawn  Cemetery,  £lmira 

Hoant  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester 

Fbrest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo 

Limestone  Hill  Cemetery.  Buffalo 


^MiMl^aWJUO    A&Xll    V/VU117^t  J,    MJIAUBUV p 

Ot&cially  reported  as  buried  at  other  placon  in  the 
State,  excluding  military  posts. 
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3,709 

8 

3.429 

NEW  JERSEY. 

FAIRMOUNT   CEMETERY,    NEWARK. 

Inspected  October  22,  1870. 

In  this  cemetery  there  is  a  soldiers'  lot,  having  an  irrregiilar  out- 
line, but  about  150  feet  long,  and  average  about  60  feet  in  width.  It  is 
situated  along  one  of  the  principal  avenues  of  the  cemetery,  and  is 
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quite  coDspicuoas.  In  the  center  is  a  handsome  granite  monament  S' 
square  at  base,  30  feet  high,  snrmonnted  by  a  life-size  statue  of  a 
soldier  standing  sentinel  over  his  dead  comrades. 

This  monument  \ras  erected  by  the  city  of  Newark,  in  1869.  An  oval 
grass  plat  surrounds  its  base,  and  four  bronze  cannon  arA  planted  ver- 
tically near  the  corners.  A  graveled  path  extends  from  the  entrance, 
in  center  of  south  end,  (where  two  bronze-  cannon  are  also  planted,  one 
on  each  side,)  through  center  of  lot,  passing  around  the  monament  to 
the  north  side,  where  there  is  a  small  flag-staif.  A  number  of  trees — 
maple  and  arbor  vitses — are  planted  along  the  border  and  are  growing 
well. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  Union  soldiers  buried  in  this 
lot.    The  graves  are  all  leveled  and  well  sodded  and  neatly  trimmed. 

Fifty-one  of  the  graves  have  marble  head-stones^  all  alike,  4  inches 
thick,  16  inches  wide,  20  inches  high,  and  standing  on  red-sandstone 
blocks.  The  name,  company,  and  regiment  are  cut  in  the  head-stone- 
Head-boards,  painted  and  lettered,  are  placed  at  the  remainder  of  the 
graves,  except  two.    All  are  known. 

The  lot  is  taken  care  of  by  the  Cemetery  Association,  without  any  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States,  and  is  kept  in  excellent  oi-der. 

BEVERLY  CEMETSBY. 

Inspected  October  23,  1871. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  village  cemetery  is  the  soldiers'  loi. 
It  is  an  irregular  figure  of  four  sides,  and  contains  one  acre.  It  is  in- 
elosed  by  a  slight  wooden  picket-fence,  painted  black.  It  fronts  north 
on  the  Bridgeborough  road,  and  the  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  that 
side,  from  which  a  path  extends  through  the  lot,  and  at  its  sonthem 
extremity  is  a  small  flag-staff. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  Union  soldiers,  who  died  in  the  general 
hospital  at  Beverly,  are  buried  in  this  cemetery.  All  known  except  ten. 
Twenty-three  in  one  row,  on  right  of  and  parallel  to  path  from  en- 
trance. The  balance  are  on  left  of  said  path  in  eight  rows,  parallel  with 
front.  These  graves  are  all  mounded  up  and  sodded,  and  the  grass 
neatly  trimmed.  There  are  head-boards  to  all  the  graves,  painted  and 
lettered;  some  have  rotted  off  and  fallen  down. 

There  are  many  trees  growing  well  in  this  cemetery,  evergreen  {Coni- 
fera)  and  deciduous,  and  in  a  few  years  will  present  a  fine  appearance. 

A  trench  for  an  Osage  orange  hedge  had  been  dug,  and  the  plant"^ 
were  soon  to  be  put  in.  The  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  ceme- 
teries has  charge  of  whatever  work  is  done  here. 

Expenditures,  as  reported,  $1,970. 
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Boverly  Cemetery 

...     137 

10 

Fairmoant  Cemetery,  Newark 

Finn's  Point,  opposite  Fort  Delaware 

...      164 
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Ou  Pea-Patch  Island,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  there  are 
buried  two  Union  soldiers  and  one  hundred  and  forty  rebel  prisoners  of 
war. 

In  the  incorporated  cemeteries,  in  the  A'icinity  of  Wilmington,  Union 
soldiers  are  buried  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.       Unknown. 

White  Union  Bokliere 69  12 

Colored  Union  soldiers '...  3  1 

Total 72  13 

Expenditure  by  the  United  States,  $32. 

JRecapitulation  for  the  Stale  of  Delatcare. 


White, 
known. 

2 
(19 

White.nn- 
knowu. 

Colored, 
known. 

Colored,  on- 
known. 

Total  Union 
soldiers. 

2 
85 

ers  or  war. 

Pna-Patch  I  Aland 

140 

Wilmington  cemeteries . . . 

12 

3 

1 

Total 

71 

13 

3 

1 

8T 

140 

PP]NNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Tlio  Union  soldiers  who  died  in  the  general  hospitals  in  Philadelphia 
were  buried  in  seven  different  cemeteries,  one  or  more  plats  in  each 
being  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  either  donated  to  or  purchased  by  the 
Government.  These  different  lots,  taken  together,  are  regarded  as  a 
national  cemetery,  and  a  regularly  appointed  superintendent  has  charge 
of  them,  under  the  directon  of  the  district  quartermaster. 

GLENWOOD  CEMETERY— GEKMAN. 

Inspected  October  18,  1870. 

Is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Eidge  avenue  and  Islington  lane,  three 
and  one-half  miles  from  city  hall. 

It  is  inclosed  by  a  substantial  iron  fence,  and  contains  some  fine  treea 
and  shrubbery. 

There  are  two  <^  soldiers'  lots,"  one  in  the  southeast  comer,  nearly  a 
rectangle  of  25  feet  by  190,  feet  containing  179  graves,  arranged  in  fows 
parallel  with  the  short  side.  A  graveled  walk  surrounds  this  lot,  with 
a  cross-walk  dividing  it  into  two  parts. 

About  150  yards  north  of  this  is  the  other  soldiers'  lot,  which  is  also 
nearly  a  rectangle,  234  feet  by  57  feet,  and  contains  523  graves,  arranged 
in  rows  parallel  with  the  long  sides.  One  row  is  close  to  the  eastern 
fence  of  the  cemetery — the  graves  perpendicular  to  it — and  is  separated 
from  the  other  rows  by  a  graveled  walk.  A  similar  walk  surrounds  the 
rest  of  the  lot.  In  both  of  these  lots  the  graves  are  all  mounded  up 
and  well  sodded,  and  the  grass  neatly  trimmed.. 

Thick  black-walnut  head-boards  are  at  all  *the  graves;  they  have 
never  been  painted,  and  are  much  weather-beaten ;  the  named  of  the 
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deceased  soldiers  were  marked  upon  them  once,  but  are  now  scarcely 
legible ;  can  be  deciphered  only  with  great  difficulty. 

The  head-boards  will  last  scA^eral  years  yet ;  they  should  at  least  be 
numbered,  if  not  painted  and  lettered ;  small  Union  flags,  attached  to 
little  sticks,  were  waving  over  the  graves;  they  had  been  planted  oh 
Decoration  Day. 

!N^ine  rebel  soldiers,  prisoners  of  war,  are  buried  here  among:  the 
Union  dead. 

Expenditures  up  to  the  3l8t  of  August,  1871,  amount  to  $4,594.i>0. 

ODD  FELLOWS'  CEMETERY,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Injected  October  18, 1870. 

Is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Islington  lane  and  Twenty-fourth  street, 
and  is  only  a  short  distance  east  of  Glenwood  Cemetery.  It  is  inclosed 
on  the  front  by  an  iron  fence,  on  the  other  side  by  a  wooden  picket- 
fence.  It  contains  some  fine  old  trees,  and  a  few  handsome  monnmentaw 
Just  west  of  the  entrance,  and  between  the  main  drive  and  the  front 
fence,  are  the  graves  of  sixty-seven  Union  soldiers  arranged  in  three 
rows,  parallel  with  the  fence,  the  graves  also  being  parallel  with  thu 
front. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  cemetery,  and  close  to  the  fence,  is  a  single 
row  of  graves,  numbering  two  hundred  and  ten,  of  which  four- 
teen are  of  rebel  'prisoners  of  war,  the  balance  of  Union  soldiers.  The 
graves  are  all  mounded  up  and  sodded,  and  the  grass  neatly  trimmed, 
and  are  provided  with  head-boards,  painted  and  lettered. 

The  expenditures  up  to  31st  of  August,  1871,  amounted  to  $1,643. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  MECHANICS'  CEMETERY,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Injected  October  18,  1870. 

Adjoins  the  Odd  Fellows'  Cemetery  on  the  east ;  it  is  inclosed  by  ft 
good  fence,  iron  and  wood ;  the  soldiers'  lot  is  quite  small,  about  25  fee( 
square;  it  is  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  eleven  soldiers,  bat 
only  six  graves  were  visible ;  they  were  marked  by  head-boards,  painted 
and  lettered ;  the  grass  was  tall  and  coarse,  and  probably  had  not  been 
€Ut  this  season  ;  it  is  understood  that  the  Cemetery  Association  intends 
to  put  this  lot  in  proper  order,  and  keep  it  so  in  future. 

No  expenditures  by  the  United  States  reported. 

MOtINT  MORIAH  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  October  19, 1870. 

Is  situated  near  the  Darby  Plank  Road,  four  miles  west  of  city  hall. 
This  is  a  fine,  large  cemetery,  beautifully  situated  and  handsomely  im- 
proved. There  are  two  soldiers'  lots  in  it.  The  larger  one  is  an  irregu- 
lar figure  of  six  sides,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  a 
pretty  valley  and  brook.  It  contains  four  hundred  and  seven  graves,  six 
being  of  rebel  prisoners  of  war,  the  rest  of  Union  soldiers.  The  graves 
are  all  mounded  up,  well  sodded,  and  neatly  trimmed.  A  few  marble 
slabs  have  been  erected  by  friends ;  head-boards  to  the  balance  of  the 
graves,  but  they  are  old  and  rotten  and  some  are  fallen  down.  Paths 
run  between  the  rows  of  graves,  and  are  kept  clean.  Drives  bound  two 
sides  of  this  lot.  The  other  soldiers^  lot  is  in  the  new  part  of  the 
cemetery',  and  is  known  as  the  "Cooper-Shop  Saloon''  lot,  as  it  was  pur- 
chased and  fitted  up  by  an  association  of  that  name.    It  is  a  small 
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rectangle,  enclosed  by  an  elaborate  iron  fence,  and  contains  the  remains 
of  thirty-one  Union  soldiers.  There  are  no  grave-marks.  The  lot  is 
well  turfed  and  neatly  kept.  Adjoining  this  lot  is  one  belonging  to  the 
Volunteer  Soldiers'  Home,  containing  the  graves  of  thirty-three  Union 
fioldiers  who  have  died  since  the  war. 

This  lot  is  surrounded  by  a  railing  made  of  3-inch  galvanized-iron 
pipe,  united  by  8  inch  shells,  (also  galvanized,)  with  burning  fuses,  the 
shells  resting  on  marble  posts  G  inches  square,  and  rising  15  inches 
above  the  ground. 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  interments  of  soldiers  in  this  ceme- 
tery, up  to  3Lst  August,  1871,  amount  to  $2,540. 

WOODLAND   CKMETKUY,   PHILADELPUIA. 

Inspected  October  19,  1870. 

Is  on  the  Darby  road,  about  one  mile  west  of  the  Market  street 
bridge,  over  the  Schuylkill. 

It  is  a  very  attractive  cemetery,  containing  many  noble  trees,  flne 
drives,  and  costly  monuments. 

The  soldiers'  lot  is  in  the  open,  unoccupied  ground  overlooking  the 
river,  and  is  a  small  rectangle  42  feet  by  69  feet.  It  contains  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  graves  of  Union  soldiers,  all  mounded  up  and  well  sodded, 
and  grass  neatly  trimmed. 

There  are  head-boards  to  all  the  graves,  but  they  are  old  and  poor. 

This  lot  is  quite  isolated,  and,  having  no  trees  or  shrubbery  about  it, 
looks  naked.  An  arbor-vitsB  hedge  would  improve  its  appearance  very 
much. 

Expenditures  up  to  31st  October,  1869,  amount  to  $702. 

LEBANON  CEMETERY. 

Inspected   October  19,  1870. 

Is  situated  on  the  Passyunk  road,  near  Penrose  Farm,  in  Twenty-sixth 
ward. 

It  is  a  small  cemetery,  used  by  colored  people.  The  soldiers'  lot  is 
nearly  a  square  of  75  feet,  and  contains  the  graves  of  thre«  hundred  and 
thirty  nine  colored  soldiers,  arranged  in  parallel  rows.  The  graves  are 
all  sodded  and  well  trimmed.  A  stake  is  placed  at  each  grave  with  itv<^ 
number  painted  on  it,  and  every  sixth  grave  has  also  a  head-board,  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  occupants  of  the  six  graves.  Their  names  are  faded 
and  diflQcult  to  read. 

Near  by  the  foundation  of  a  monument  has  been  laid,  and  $4,000  sub- 
scribed for  its  completion  by  the  colored  people  of  Philadelphia. 

The  names  of  the  soldiers  buried  here  are  to  be  inscribed  on  this 
monument. 

The  bodies  were  originally  interred  in  Glenwood  and  Odd  Fellows' 
Cemeteries,  from  the  general  hospitals  in  Philadelphia,  and  were  re- 
moved by  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

The  expenditures  up  to  31st  August,  1871,  amount  to  $4,654.25. 

LAFAYETTE  CEMETERY, 

Inspected  October  19, 1870. 

Occupies  a  square  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  and  Wharton  and  Fed-, 
eral  streets,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  sabatantial  iron  fence. 
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The  Volunteer  Refreshment  Association  of  Philadelphia  provided  the 
k)t  and  paid  the  expenses  of  the  burial  of  the  24  Union  soldiers  interred 
in  this  cemetery. 

In  most  of  the  cemeteries  in  Philadelphia  there  are  the  remains  of 
Union  soldiers,  removed  by  friends  from  distant  fields,  and  not  included 
rn  this  report.  Their  presence  is  generally  indicated  by  the  little  Unioo 
flags  waving  over  them. 

CHESTER  RURAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  October  20,  1870. 

Is  situated  about  one  mile  north  of  the  railway  station.  The  soldiers' 
lot  is  on  the  north  side,  near  the  middle,  between  the  main  drive  and 
the  fence,  and  is  nearly  a  trapezoid  in  form ;  the  parallel  sides  being 
50  and  60  feet  respectively,  and  the  distance  between  them  about  thirty 
feet. 

The  ground  slopes  gently  to  the  east,  affording  good  drainage.  There 
are  53  graves  in  this  lot,  of  Union  soldiers  who  died  in  the  general  hos- 
pital near  Chester.  The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows;  are 
mounded  up,  well-sodded,  and  grass  neatly  cut.  One  handsome  marble 
monument  and  two  marble  slabs  have  been  erected  by  friends.  These 
graves  have  no  marks.  The  rest  have  very  poor  head-boards,  old  and 
weather-beaten,  neither  name  nor  number  visible. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  cemetery  are  the  graves  of  169  rebel 
prisoners  of  war,  who  were  originally  buried  in  Powell's  Cemetery  and 
elsewhere.  These  graves  are  also  mounded  up  and  sodded,  and  hare 
head-boards. 

The  expenditures  up  to  July  31, 1868,  amount  to  ♦1,941.50- 

♦  WHITEHALL  CEMETERY, 

Inspected  October  24, 1870. 

Is  situated  on  a  side-road  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Bristol,  and 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Whitehall.  It  is  remote  from 
any  other  cemetery,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the 
burial-ground  of  the  dead  at  the  general  hospital  near  Whitehall.  It  in 
in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  184  by  240  feet,  and  contains  one  acre,  in 
closed  by  a  slight  wooden  picket-fence,  painted  black  some  years  ago. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  east  side,  which  fronts  on  the 
road.  The  ground  is  nearly  level,  and  is  covered  with  a  good  turf. 
The  graves  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  the  first  about  thirty  feet  from 
and  parallel  with  the  front  fence — contains  50  graves — ^26  on  right  of 
entrance,  24  on  left,  the  balance  (11)  in  a  parallel  row  in  rear  of  first, 
on  right  of  entrance.  The  graves  are  all  mounded  up  and  sodded,  and 
well  trimmed,  and  have  head-boards,  painted  and  lettered,  but  very 
dim,  old,  and  weather-beaten.  A  trench  has  been  prepared  this  fall  for 
Osageorange  hedge }  the  plants  to  be  set  out  soon.  A  few  small  trees 
are  growing  in  the  lot ;  more  are  needed.  A  stone  fence  is  also  required 
here. 
: jl^Expenditures  up  to  June  30,  1871,  amount  to  $1,910.57. 

HARRISBURGH  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  October  26, 1870. 

This  cemetery  contains  a  soldiers^  lot  on  the  west  side,  near  the  center. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  parallelogram,  and  the  graves  are 
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ai*ranp:ed  iu  rows  parallel  with  the  long  sides.  They  are  said  to  num- 
ber 155,  but  as  there  are  only  a  few  grave-marks,  and  as  several  bodies 
have  been  removed  to  make  room  for  an  avenue  which  it  is  designed  to 
open,  while  the  graves  remain  in  appearance  very  like  the  others,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  on  the  spot,  their  exact  number  and  position.  A 
few  (11)  marble  slabs  have  been  erected  by  friends,  and  a  very  few  poor 
head-boards  are  scattered  among  the  graves,  with  scarcely  a  name  legi- 
ble. The  graves  are  trell  covered  with  turf,  and  the  grass  has  been 
neatly  cut.    A  few  seedling  locusts  are  in  this  lot. 

These  burials  were  from  the  dead  at  Camp  Curtin,  and  among  them 
we  the  remains  of  15  rebel  prisoners  of  war. 

Expenditures  not  known.    This  lot  has  not  received  much  attention. 

The  citizens  of  Dauphin  County  are  erecting  in  State  street,  Uarris- 
bargh,  a  large  monument  to  the  memory  of  their  comrades  who  fell 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  It  is  a  square  pyramid  of  dressed  lime- 
stone, and  is  now  about  seventy -five  feet  high  and  unfinished. 

CEDAR  GROVE  CEMETERY,  CHAMBERSBURGH. 

Inspected  October  26,  1870. 

Is  near  the  town,  and,  t}iough  small,  is  quite  pretty.  It  contains  a 
small  lot  devoted  to  the  burial  of  soldiers  who  died  here  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburgh.  It  is  a  rectangle,  12  by  18  feet,  and  contains  19 
graves;  five  of  these  have  marble  slabs  erected  by  friends;  the  rest  have 
plain  head-boards,  with  neither  names  nor  numbers  on  them. 

There  are  no  records  here,  and  the  superintendent  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  interments.    The  grass  has  not  been  cut  this  season. 

Expenditures  not  known. 

PROSPECT   HILL  CEMETERY,  YORK. 

Inspected  October  27,  1870. 

Is  situated  on  high,  rolling  ground,  about  half  a  mile  northwest  of  rail- 
way station.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  substantial  fence,  and  is  laid  out  and 
improved  with  cx)nsiderable  taste.  The  soldiers'  lot  is  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  hill,  in  the  open  ground,  near  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  cemetery. 

A  drive  passes  along  its  western  side.  The  graven  are  arranged  in 
four  slightly  curving  rows  parallel  with  the  drives,  and  number  153,  viz: 
Forty  in  first  row,  39  in  second,  38  in  third,  and  36  in  fourth.  The 
graves  are  all  mounded  up  and  sodded,  and  the  grass  well  trimmed.  A 
tew  marble  slabs  have  been  erected  by  friends;  head-boards,  painted, 
lettered,  and  numbered,  to  balance  of  graves. 

These  burials  were  from  the  general  hospital  in  York.  A  few  shrubs 
»nd  young  trees  are  growing  in  this  lot,  and  seem  to  be  doing  well. 

Expenditures  not  known. 

soldiers'  CEMETERY  AT   GETTYSBURGH. 

Inspected  August  23,  1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  just  south  of  the  village  of  Ctettysburgh,  on 
the  north  end  and  west  side  of  what  is  known  as  "Cemetery  HilF  in 
the  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburgh.    It  fronts  easty  on  the  Balti- 
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more  turnpike  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  this  front  is  covered  by  a 
heavy  cast-iron  fence. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  this  front,  near  the  north  end,  and  is  closed  by 
double  iron  gates  over  the  carriageway,  and  two  small  side-gates  sup- 
ported by  large  square  iron  posts,  ou  which  are  inscribed,  iu  bronzed 
letters,  the  names  of  the  States  whose  dead  sleep  within.  Each  post  Is 
surmounted  by  a  large  bronzed  iron  eagle.  The  gate- way,  posts,  &e^ 
cost  about  $1,850;  the  fence,  $7.66  |)er  linear  foot.  On  the  norUi  side, 
running  across  to  the  Taneytown  road,  there  is  a  substantial  stone  wall 
laid  in  mortar  and  covered  with  a  heavy  coping  of  dressed  granite. 
8  inches  thick  and  23  inches  wide,  with  the  top  slightly  beveled.  This 
side  is  950  feet  long. 

A  similar  wall  extends  along  the  Taneytown  road,  netirly  south  l,2r»0 
feet,  then  nearly  east,  across  the  south  end,  300  feet.  This  wall  cost 
$4.87  per  linear  foot. 

The  town,  or  local  cemetery,  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  i* 
separated  from  the  soldiers'  cemetery  by  a  fence  made  of  wrougbtiron 
pipes  (gas-pipes  1|  inches  in  diameter)  screwed  together  and  passing 
through  cast-iron  posts.  The  fence  is  3  feet  high,  and  has  two  rows 
of  these  pipes  for  rails,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  apart  It  is  1,726 
feet  long,  viz :  From  Baltimore  pike  southwest,  960  feet ;  then  sontli 
766  feet;  it  cost  $2.35  per  linear  foot.  On  the  inside  (t.  e.,  on  the  north 
and  west)  of  this  fence  an  arbor  vitse  hedge  has  been  planted ;  it  is 
quite  uneven,  as  many  of  the  plants  have  died  and  have  been  replaced 
by  smaller  ones. 

The  lot  contains  seventeen  acres  of  land,  which  slopes  very  gently  to 
the  north,  northwest,  and  west,  and  commands  very  extensive  views  of 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  very  beautiful. 

On  the  highest  part  of  the  ground,  and  near  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  town  cemetery,  is  placed  the  very  handsome  and  costly  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  association  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  who 
died  here  in  defense  of  the  Union,  and  whose  deeds  have  been  rendered 
immortal  by  the  imperishable  words  of  President  Lincoln,  in  his 
dedicatory  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  this  monument, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1864. 

The  base  of  the  monument  is  surrounded  by  a  small  circular  grass- 
plat,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  light  iron  fence.  A  drive  surrounds  this 
circle,  and  a  border  of  shrubs  surrounds  the  drive,  then  come  the 
graves,  arranged  in  concentric  semicircles,  divided  by  walks  into 
sectors  of  dift'ereut  sizes.  The  semi-circles  are  separated  from  each 
other  also  by  paths,  and  each  semi-circle  constitutes  a  little  terraw^ 

The  graves  are  arranged  iu  a  single  row  in  each  terrace,  and  are 
classified  by  States  as  far  as  known.  Tbey  are  nil  well  sodded,  and  the 
grass  is  kept  neatly  cut. 

The  graves  are  marked  by  having  a  continuous  granite  curbing  along 
the  outer  edge  of  each  terrace,  and  opposite  each  gi-ave  the  name, 
regiment,  &c.,  of  the  occupant  have  been  cut  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  curbing.  The  curbing  is  laid  on  a  stone  foundation  extending  below 
frost,  and  the  curb-stones  are  clamped  together  on  top  with  iron.  The 
stone  for  this  purpose  was  obtained  near  by ;  the  cost  of  the  work  ws^ 
$4  per  linear  foot,  or  $12  per  grave. 

These  grave-plats  occupy  about  2J  acres,  including  the  monument; 
the  rest  of  the  grounds  are  devoted  to  ornamental  purposes. 

Cast-iron  seats  of  a  very  neat  pattern  and  iron  vases  have  been 
placed  very  freely  around  and  among  the  grave-plats. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 
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• 

Known. 

Unknown. 

ToUl. 

MAtne 

87 

23 

43 
157 

12 

22 
597 

43 
357 

15 

1« 

U 
127 

62 

5 

168    [ 

53 

32 
102 

17 
27 
18 
2 

104 

Xew  flsmpshire 

49 

Vermont  T 

61 

HaasBcbiuetto 

159 

KhM#>  TfilAnd 

12 

22 

Newrork 

270 
35 
177 

867 

If  ew  Jtney 

78 

?M)i)«ylTftnift X . 

534 

DeUware 

15 

MaryUnd 

6 

22 

WMtViririnii^^ _ . 

11 

Ohio!....:!:! .:....::::: :::...:::::;::::::::::::.:.::::::::: 

4 

18 

1 

3 

20 

90 

36 

979 

131 

TnHi^fl 

80 

HBooU 

6 

Michigan 

171 

Wisconsin 

n 

Minnesota 

52 

United  States  regulars 

138 

rnknoini,  name  or  Stat^* .^ 

979 

Total 

1,931 

1,633 

3,964 

The  bodies  were  removed  soon  after  the  battle  from  the  places  of 
original  interment  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle-field,  and  very  great 
paiDs  were  taken  to  identify  them. 

From  the  main  entrance  a  drive,  twenty-five  feet  wide,  well  graded 
and  graveled,  extends  southwest  along  the  division  line  between  this 
and  the  local  cemetery,  passing  by  and  around  the  monument :  then 
torus  to  the  north  and  descends  to  near  the  Taneytown  road,  and 
returns  below  the  grave-plats  to  the  place  of  entrance.  At  this  point 
of  intersection  there  is  a  triangular  space  reserved  for  a  monument  to 
General  John  F.  Beynolds.  The  base  and  pedestal  for  this  monument 
had  been  laid  at  the  time  of  this  inspection.  It  is  expected  that  the 
monument  will  be  completed  this  year. 

The  grounds  have  been  very  handsomely  ornamented  with  trees  and 
^toibs,  selected  and  grouped  by  Mr.  William  Saunders,  the  eminent 
landscape  gardener,  in  charge  of  the  public  gardens  in  Washington. 

No  flag-staif  has  been  erected  in  the  grounds.  When  the  cemetery  is 
transferred  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  next 
season,  a  flagstaff  should  be  put  up ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  it  be 
placed  near  the  southeast  comer,  just  above  (south  o^  the  Reynolds 
monument,  instead  of  in  the  southwest  portion,  beyond  the  return 
carve  in  the  main  drive,  as  designated  in  the  plan  of  the  grounds. 

The  lodge  is  in  the  northeast  corner,  right  at  the  main  entrance.  It 
Ih  a  square  stone  building,  having  three  rooms  on  ground-floor.  A 
Mansard  roof  has  been  put  on  since  it  was  built,  and  a  piazza,  all  around, 
baa  been  added.  The  architectural  effect  is  not  very  pleasing,  but  the 
building  is  comfortable  and  substantial.  The  out-buildings  are  judi- 
piously  arranged.    Water  is  supplied  from  a  well  near  the  lodge. 

No  expenditures  by  the  United  States  Government  have  been  made. 

S.  Ex.  79 2 
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Eecapitulaiion  for  the  State  of  Pennsyltoania. 


Glenwood  Ccmotcry,  Philadelphia 

Odd  Fellows'  Cemetery,  PhiladelphU 

IlDited  American  Mechanics'  Cemetery.  Philadelphia 

Mount  Moriah  Cemetery,  near  Philadelphia 

Woodlaad  Cemetery,  near  Philadelphia 

Lebanon  Cemetery,  near  Philadelphia 

Lafayette  Cemetery,  near  Philadelphia 

Rnral  Cemetery,  Chester 

White  Hall  Cemetery,  near  Bristol 

Harrisbnrgh  Cemetery 

Cedar  Grove  Cemetery,  Chambcrsburgh 

Prospect  Hill  Cemetery,  York j       151 

Soldiers'  Cemetery.  Gettysburgh 1, 931 

Other  burials  in  the  State  officially  reported I       330 


8 
50 
59 
117 


9 


I 


16 
3 
I 

23 

19 

S 

1,633 

40 


Total '    4,154  I    1,776 


339 


340 


•25       iw 


s 

c 

693 
963 
11 
4«5 
116 
338 
:M 
53 
61  ! 
140  1 
19  ' 
1S3 
3.564 
370  ; 


6,271 ; 


14 


MAKYLAND. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERY  AT  ANNAPOLIS. 

Inspected  July  13, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  one  mile  west  of  the  rail  way -steUo:. 
in  Annapolis,  and  fronts  (south)  on  the  West-street.FQad,  just  outside  the 
city  limits. 

The  lot  is  an  irregular  figure  of  several  sides,  but  may  be  called  nearK 
a  parallelogram,  about  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  containiog 
about  four  acres  of  undulating  land.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  granite  wall, 
laid  in  mortar,  and  covered  with  a  coping  two  inches  thick.  This  wall 
was  only  partially  built  at  the  time  of  this  inspection,  but  the  work  wai 
then  going  on  and  has  since  been  completed.  The  main  entrance  is  in 
the  center  of  the  south  end ;  near  it  is  the  new  brick  lodge  built  darin^: 
the  past  season.  It  is  a  long,  one-story  building,  containing  three  rooni* 
of  nearly  equal  size  and  shape,  having  a  piazza  all  around,  and  roofei 
tending  over  piazza,  in  railway-station  style.  The  old  lodge,  a  small 
wooden  cottage,  has  been  moved  a  few  feet  in  rear  of  the  new  one,  an»I 
is  used  as  a  kitchen. 

There  is  a  well  of  good  water  near  the  lodge,  also  dug  during  tlif 
past  season. 

From  the  main  entrance  an  avenue  extends  diie  north  through  tbi. 
lot,  passing  around  a  small  circular  mound  in  the  center,  on  which  stand* 
the  flag-staff.  A  similar  avenue  crosses  this  one  at  right  angles,  at  thr 
flag-staff  mound,  from  center  of  east  and  west  sides ;  thus  dividing  thf 
grounds  into  four  large  sections,  which  are  subdivided  by  six  other 
paths,  running  east  and  west,  into  fifteen  smaller  sections,  fourteen  oi 
which  are  used  for  burial  purposes,  and  one  contains  the  lodge  and  oot- 
buildings. 

Two  small  iron  guns  are  planted  vertically,  as  monuments,  near  tlif 
flag-staff. 

The  ground  is  high  through  the  center  of  the  cemetery,  north  auJ 
south,  particularly  about  the  flag-staff  mound,  and  falls  off  rapidly  to 
the  east  and  west.    The  drainage  is  therefore  good.    The  paths  and 
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avenaes  are  lined  with  brick  gutters.  The  building  of  the  wall  caased 
a  great  deal  of  extra  work  in  the  cemetery,  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  in 
as  good  order  as  usaal. 

An  Osage-orange  hedge  was  planted  last  spring  along  the  inside  of 
the  fence ;  it  viiW  probably  be  so  much  damaged  by  the  building  of  the 
wall  as  to  require  re-setting  next  spring. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  foliage  in  this  cemetery.  A  number  of  small 
elms  were  put  out  this  season,  but  a  variety  of  ornamental  and  forest 
trees  are  required.  The  grounds  are  very  favorable  for  eflfective  adorn- 
ment by  the  judicious  planting  of  suitable  trees. 

The  ijraves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  the  burial  sections ;  they 
are  all  leveled  and  well  sodded,  and  marked  by  head-boards,  painted 
and  lettered,  and  in  good  order.  A  few  marble  slabs  have  been  erected 
by  friends,  and  a  few  specimen  slabs,  made  of  "  Eansome's  patent  concrete, 
or  artificial  stone,''  have  been  put  up,  free  of  charge,  by  the  manufac- 
turers in  Baltimore.  These  latter  look  very  well,  but  require  the  test  of 
many  years'  exposure  in  all  climates  before  being  adopted  generally. 

The  interments,  according  to  the  records  at  the  cemetery,  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

Known.  Unknown. 

White  Union  soldiers 2,343  129 

Colored  Union  soldiers 14  5 

Citizens  and  others 14  

Total 2,371  134 

The  burials  were  principally  from  the  hospitals  at  Camp  Parole,  near 
Annapolis,  and  were  mostly  of  returned  prisoners  of  war. 

One  man  is  employed  to  assist  the  superintendent ;  he  is  i)aid  $25 
per  month. 

The  expenditures  up  to  the  31st  of  August,  1871 ,  amount  to  $17, 205.01. 

LOUDON  PARK  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  July  21, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  within  the  incorporated  cemetery  of  same 
lame,  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Catonsville 
nmpike. 

The  Government  lot  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  that  cemetery,  front- 
ng  about  thirty-four  yards  on  the  Catonsville  pike,  and  extending  along, 
he  east  side  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards ;  the  west  side  is 
rregular,  curving  in  and  out  to  conform  to  the  avenue  that  bounds  it  on 
hat  side. 

The  lot  is  separated  from  the  main  cemetery  by  a  light  iron  fence, 
rected  by  the  Goveniinent.  The  north  and  east  sides  areinclosed  by  the 
K)undary  fences  of  the  corporation — the  former  a  heavy  iron  fence,  the 
4tter  a  frail  wooden  one ;  but  this  last  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  substantial 
tone  wall ;  and  the  Government  will  build  the  portion  bounding  its  lot, 
1  consideration  of  a  fee-simple  title  to  the  land.  There  are  a  few  large 
aks  in  the  north  end  of  the  lot,  and  a  row  of  young  trees  lines  the  west 
lile,  between  the  fence  and  the  avenue  just  outside. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  long  rows,  parallel  with  the  east  side  5  they 
re  all  mounded  up  and  sodded.  The  grass  had  just  been  cut  from  the 
reater  portion  of  the  graves  at  the  time  of  this  inspection ;  but  the  por- 
ion  not  cut  was  thick  with  thistles  and  coarse  weeds. 

1  was  told  that  no  work  was  done  on  the  lot  until  after  Decoration 
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Day,  and  that  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  visitors,  on 
that  occasion,  at  its  neglected  appearance. 

The  graves  are  marked  by  head-boards,  painted  and  lettered,  but 
faded  and  more  or  less  decayed ;  some  have  fallen  down. 

There  are  a  few  specimen  slabs  of  ^^  Bansome's  patent  coucreteV'  aud 
a  few  marble  slabs  have  been  erected  by  friends  of  the  deceased. 

Two  small  iron  guns  have  been  set  up  vertically  on  their  bases,  in 
masonry,  as  monuments. 

A  small  pole  is  also  standing  in  the  grounds ;  it  has  been  used  for  ? 
flag-staff  occasionally. 

Formerly  there  was  a  sui)erintendent  nominally  in  charge  of  thi^ 
cemetery,  but  he  has  been  discharged,  and  the  place  is  now  under  the 
control  of  the  i)ost  quartermaster  at  Fort  McHenry. 

The  interments  are  reported  as  follows,  viz : 

Commissioned  officers 

White  Union  soldiers,  known 1,47? 

White  Union  soldiers,  unknown !*• 

Citizens,  dtc 

Rebel  soldiers,  prisoners  of  war : 151 

Total ir.' 

The  burials  were  generally  from  the  hospitals,  in  Baltimore,  at  t^ 
Belay  House,  and  at  Elkridge  Landing. 
The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $10,682.25. 

ANTIETAia:  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  September  26, 1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  on  a  portion  of  the  battle-field  of  Antietam, 
and  was  occupied  as  the  headquarters  of  the  rebel  General  Lee.  Ii 
fronts  north  on  the  Boonsborough  and  Sharpsburgh  turnpike,  and  U 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  latter  village. 

The  land  was  purchased  and  the  cemetery  incorporated  by  the  State 
of  Maryland,  in  March,  1865.  The  cemetery  is  in  charge  of  the  ^^Antie 
tam  Cemetery  Association,"  composed  of  delegates  from  the  several 
Statues  having  soldiers  interred  therein. 

Gnie  lot  is  an  irregular  figure  of  four  sides,  and  contains  ten  acres  oi' 
rolling  land.  It  is  the  summit  of  a  ridge  running  north  and  south  aoil 
commanding  very  fine  and  extensive  views.  Originally  the  ground 
sloped  rather  sharply  to  the  east,  but  it  has  been  gn^ted  to  a  gentle  and 
uniform  slope.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  massive  stone  wall  on  three  sidej^. 
This  wall  varies  in  height  according  to  the  slope  of  the  ground,  bat  on 
the  inside  a  uniform  height  ef  4  feet  3  inches,  below  the  coping,  h^s 
been  obtained  by  grading.  In  some  places  the  wall  is  12  feet  higli  ou 
the  outside.  On  the  north  side  there  is  a  stone  wall  and  coping  al&at> 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  an  iron  fence.  This  extends  from  tiie  main 
entrance,  which  is  in  about  the  center  of  the  north  front,  east  and  ve^ 
to  within  about  100  feet  of  the  ends  of  the  lot  on  that  side.  The  bakuici' 
of  this  front  is  covered  by  a  stone  wall  similar  to  that  on  the  other  side. 

The  main  entrance  is  closed  by  handsome  iron  gates,  l^ear  it  is  the 
lodge,  built  of  stone,  two  stories  high,  with  a  small  square  towei 
crowned  with  a  battlen^ent,  on  which  is  a  small  flag-staff. 

This  lodge  and  the  inclosing  walls  of  the  cemetery  have  been  ver) 
expensive,  and  have  exhausted  the  available  funds  of  the  association  !^> 
that  the  grounds  have  not  received  the  attention  that  was  contem 
plated. 
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The  cemetery  has  been  laid  oat  on  a  very  handsome  plan,  but  is  not 
yet  completed.    No  work,  scarcely,  has  been  done  this  season. 

The  grave-plats  are  arranged  by  States.  The  graves  are  leveled  and 
well  sodded.  They  were  marked  by  head-boards,  but  a  great  many 
have  rotted  off  and  fallen  down.  Many  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
transplanted  here,  but  they  are  not  doing  well. 

In  grading  the  lot  the  soil  was  removed  from  a  great  portion  of  it,  and 
there  is  consequently  very  little  to  support  vegetation  in  these  places. 

The  interments  are  reported  as^ follows,  viz: 


Maine 

New  HampAhire 

Vennont  

llMMcbaMtte 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennaylvaniA 

Delaware 

Marjlaod 

Weit  Virginia 

Ohio : 

Indiana 

minoia 

Michigan 

Wiaeonain 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

United  States  regulars  . . 

OfBcers 

(^ganizations  unknown . 


Total. 


Known. 

Unknown 

Totol. 

88 

8 

96 

24 

1 

25 

56 

9 

65 

198 

74 

902 

22 

1 

23 

80 

5 

85 

726 

136 

862 

65 

5 

70 

546 

84 

630 

28 

28 

84 

6 

90 

170 

2 

172 

390 

29 

349 

136 

8 

144 

28 

1 

29 

100 

37 

137 

130 

12 

142 

10 

10 

2 

2 

78 

7 

a-v 

31 

7 

38 

42 

1,361 

1,403 

2,894 

1.763 

4,687 

Of  these,  1,475  were  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Antietam 
who  were  originally  buried  near  by.  These  remains  were  removed  by 
the  Cemetery  Association.  The  balance  of  the  bodies  were  brought 
from  the  battle-fields  of  Monocacy  and  South  Mountain,  and  from  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  other  places,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

When  this  cemetery  is  completed  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  it  to  the 
United  States. 

Recapitulation  for  State  of  Maryland, 


1 

d 
1 

5 
g 

2 

1 

3  i 

i 

a 
P 

5 

i 
h 

•a 

1 

j 

'C 

o 
2 

h 
1 

Annapolis  National  Cemetery 

2,343 
2,894 
1,480 

129 

1.793 

166 

14 

5 

2,491 

4,687 

1,646 

229 

14 

Antietam  Soldiers'  Cemeterv 

Ixmdon  Park  Cemetery.  Baltimore 

' 

5 

139 

I'Aurel  Cemetery,  Baltimore 

229  , 

i 

JPoint  Lookout 

1 

2,159 

Total 

6.717 

2,088 

243; 

5 

9,053 

19 

9,298 

DI8TEICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

SOLDIEES'  HOME   NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

ImpecUd  October  18, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  land  belong- 
ing to  the  Old  Soldiers^  Home,  but  which  has  been  devoted  to  this  pur- 
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pose  by  cousent  of  the  cominissiouer  of  the  Home  aDd  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  lot  fronts  southwest  on  the  road  leading  from  Bock  Creek  charcfa 
to  North  Capitol  street  via  Glenwood  Cemetery.  It  is  an  inegolar 
lignre  of  several  sides,  but  is  nearly  triangular,  and  contains  aboat  nint* 
acres  as  inclosed  by  the  new  stone  wall,  which  includes  the  lot  naed  for 
the  burial  of  the  inmates  of  the  Home,  but  which  was  formerly  outside 
this  cemetery-.  This  arrangement  improves  the  appearance  of  both  lot^. 
The  front  of  the  cemetery  is  covered  by  a  light  iron  fence,  also  new;  and 
a  stone  lodge  has  been  erected  during  the  past  year  near  the  main 
entrance  in  the  northwest  corner. 

The  flag-staff  is  in  front  of  the  lodge,  and  a  small  green-house  iu  rear. 

The  grounds  are  divided  into  several  burial  sections  by  graveled 
walks  parallel  to  the  two  main  sides  of  the  lot. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  these  sections  in  parallel  rows ;  all  an> 
leveled  and  pretty  well  turfed  and  the  ^ass  neatly  trimmed.  The  nar- 
row paths  along  each  row  of  graves  have  been  discontinued  and  ar^ 
partially  covered  with  grass.  The  graves  are  marked  by  head-boards^ 
painted  and  lettered,  but  much  faded  and  badly  decayed.  Sevenii 
marble  slabs  have  been  erected  by  friends  of  the  deceased. 

Fresh  gravel  has  recently  been  put  on  the  walks,  and  they  are  lined 
on  each  side  by  brick  gutters  in  good  order.    The  drainage  is  good. 

There  are  many  evergreens,  principally  cedars  and  Norway  spmoe^ 
growing  well.  There  are  also  a  few  other  trees  and  many  ornamental 
shrubs  in  the  grounds. 

About  the  lodge  are  several  flower-beds  neatly  arranged  and  filled 
with  flowers. 

Several  arbors  containing  seats  have  been  erected  in  different  parts  of 
the  cemetery,  and  are  more  or  less  covered  with  vines. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.     Unkaovi. 

Commissioned  officers 20  

Enlisted  men 5,070  ^? 

United  States  sailors 2  

Citizens,  employ^,  &c 117  

Rebel  prisoners  of  war 125  

Total 5,334  27- 


The  burials  wei*e  princii)ally  from  the  general  hospitals  near  Wash 
ington  City,  prior  to  May  14, 1864. 
The  expenditures  up  to  August  31,  1871,  amount  to  $69,816.28. 

BATTLE-GROUND    NATIONAL  CEMETEEY. 

Inspected  October  18, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  Seventh 
street  road,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Brightwood,  and  a 
little  beyond  Fort  Stevens. 

The  lot  is  a  square  of  about  seventy  yards,  and  contains  one  acre. 
It  is  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  built  this  season,  of  .blue  stone,  laid  in 
mortar,  with  exterior  buttresses  every  twenty-flve  feet.  The  coping  ha^^ 
not  been  put  on  yet,  but  when  completed  the  wall  will  be  very  substan 
tial  and  look  well. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  west  side,  from  the  Seventh-street 
road,  and  is  closed  by  double  iron  gates,  hungon  square  posts  of  dressed 
Seneca  stone.  Near  this  entrance  is  the  new  lodge,  erected  during  the  past 
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^easou.  It  is  built  of  Seneca  stoue,  is  one  story  high,  with  low  roof, 
and  contains  three  rooms ;  one  for  the  office,  and  open  to  visitors ;  one 
for  a  kitchen,  and  one  for  *^  living-room.^  This  is  the  general  arrange- 
ment in  all  the  lodges.  The  old  lodge,  a  small  wooden  cottage,  remains 
on  the  grounds. 

After  considerable  difficulty,  a  well  of  good  drinking-water  has  been 
obtained  near  the  new  lodge. 

In  the  center  of  the  lot  is  a  ]ow  circular  mound,  about  20  feet  in 
diameter,  on  which  stands  the  flag-staff.  Around  this  mound  is  a 
graveled  walk ;  and  exterior  to  this  walk  is  a  circular  belt,  16  feet  wide, 
in  which  are  the  graves  of  the  forty  Union  soldiers  (all  known)  who 
fell  near  this  place  in  the  skirmish  with  Early's  raiding  party,  July  12, 
1864. 

A  graveled  walk  surrounds  this  belt,  and  four  avenues,  eight  feet 
wide,  lead  into  it,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  from  the  centers  of  the 
sides  of  the  lot.  The  four  sections  into  which  the  grounds  are  thus 
divided,  and  the  circular  belt,  as  well  as  the  flag-staff  mound,  are  well 
covered  with  turf. 

There  are  a  good  many  trees  and  shrubs  growing  in  this  cemetery. 
An  Osage-orange  hedge  has  been  planted  along  the  inside  of  the  wall 
and  the  plants  are  growing  very  well. 

The  graves  are  marked  by  head-boards,  painted  and  lettered,  but  a 
good  deal  faded. 

The  expenditures  amount  to  $7,890.62  up  to  31st  August,  1871. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

GRAFTON  NATIONAL  CEMETEEY.  * 

Inspected  June  16, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  southwest  from  the  rail- 
way station  in  Grafton,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Parkersburgh 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad. 

The  lot  is  a  rectangle  of  387  feet  east  and  west,  by  285  feet  north  and 
south,  as  inclosed,  but  on  the  south  side  there  is  a  strip  about  50  feet 
wide  outside  the  fence  belonging  to  the  Government  purchase. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  south  side,  from  the  county 
road,  but  there  is  also  a  narrow  entrance  in  center  of  north  side.  A 
walk,  ten  feet  wide,  paved  with  bricks,  connects  these  two  entrances, 
and  divides  the  lot  into  two  equal  parts.  The  ground  sloped  moder- 
ately to  the  north,  and  has  been  cut  into  three  terraces,  running  east 
and  west,  and  at  equal  distances  from  each  other;  and  each  being 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps  connecting  the  sections  of  the  brick  walk. 

The  upper,  or  southern  terrace,  contains  the  lodge,  tool-house  and 
gardens;  the  middle  and  lower  terraces  are  used  for  burial  purposes. 

The  lot  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence,  in  good  condition.  An 
Osage-orange  hedge  has  been  planted  along  the  inside  of  the  fence,  and 
a  drive  extends  around  the  lot  a  few  feet  inside  the  hedge.  There  ate 
a  few  trees  growing  in  the  grounds ;  more  are  needed. 

A  flag-staff  stands  in  the  center  of  the  lot. 

The  lodge  is  a  wooden  cottage,  in  very  good  condition.  There  is  a 
well  of  good  water  near  it. 

There  is  an  unfinished  terrace  in  the  strip  of  land  outside  the  fence, 
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on  the  south  side ;  it  is  unsightly,  and  liable  to  wash  down  into  th»>- 
cemetery  below. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  in  the  middle  and  lower 
terraces.  They  are  all  leveled  and  well  sodded,  and  are  marked  by 
head-boards,  painted  and  lettered,  and  in  pretty  good  condition. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz: 

White  Union  soldiers,  known ♦-^^ 

White  Union  soldiers,  unknown ^^^ 

Total J^ 

The  bodies  were  removed  from  Wheeling,  Rich  Mountain,  and  other 
places  in  the  State. 
The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $80,348.08. 
The  ground  is  not  yet  paid  for. 
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VIRGINIA. 
NATIONAX.  CEHETEEY   AT   COLD  HARBOR. 

Inspected  July  25, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  on  the  White-House  road,  about  12  mile^s 
northeast  of  Eichmond  via  the  Nine-Mile  road.  The  lot  is  a  rectao* 
gle,  being  about  220  by  240  feet  on  the  sides,  and  is  divided  into  four 
equal  sections  by  two  walks,  10  feet  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles  from  the  center  of  each  side.  At  the  intersection  of  these  walk^ 
is  a  small  circular  mound  on  which  stands  the  flag-staff. 

A  large  iron  gun  is  planted  vertically  on  its  base  as  a  monument.  Dear 
the  flag-staff  mound. 

A  similar  walk  surrounds  these  sections  just  iniude  the  brick  wall« 
which  was  nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  tiiis  inspection. 

An  Osage-orange  hedge  was  planted  last  spring  along  the  inside  of 
the  fence,  but  it  has  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  building  of  the  wall; 
will  probably  have  to  be  reset  next  spring. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  south  side,  and  op^ns  onto  tbe 
White-House  road. 

The  lodge,  a  small  wooden  cottage,  has  been  removed  a  short  distance 
to  make  room  for  a  new  lodge,  to  be  built  of  stone,  this  season.  The 
work  is  already  contracted  for. 

The  single  graves  (1,062)  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  tlie  four 
sections;  they  are  well  covered  with  sod,  and  are  marked  by  head-boards 
painted  and  lettered,  and  still  in  pretty  good  condition. 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  cemetery  are  two  long  trenches,  one  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  the  other  three 
hondred  and  twenty-one  Union  soldiers,  all  unknown  by  name. 

The  whole  number  of  interments  is  as  follows : 

Comminioued  officers,  known 45 

Enlisted  men,  known. 531 

Commissioned  officers,  unknown 5 

Enlisted  men,  unknown 1, 270 

Total 1,951 

One  laborer  is  employed  to  assist  the  superintendent  through  the  sea- 
son ;  he  is  paid  $20  per  month.  The  superintendent  was  quite  sick  at 
the  time  of  this  inspection,  and  died  a  few  days  after. 

There  is  a  well  of  good  water  within  the  cemetery,  near  the  main  en- 
trance and  the  lodge. 

There  are  also  a  good  many  small  trees  growing  along  the  walks  and 
among  the  graves. 

Thereroainsof  the  dead  were  gathered  from  the  battle-fields  of  Gaines^i^ 
Mill  and  Gold  Harbor  (near  by)  and  c^her  places  in  the  vicinity. 

The  expenditures  up  to  June  30, 1871,  amount  to  $18,007.17. 

NATIONAL  OEMETEEY  AT   SEVEN  PINES. 

Inspected  July  25, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Nine-Mile  road 
with  the  Williamsburgh  turnpike,  about  eight  miles  east  of  Bichmond. 
The  lot  is  about  200  feet  square,  as  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence, 
bat  there  is,  on  two  sides,  a  strip  of  land  about  15  feet  wide  between  the 
fence  and  the  two  roads  above  named,  belonging  to  the  Government 
purchase. 

The  lot  is  divided  into  four  equal  sections  by  walks  10  feet  wide, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  from  the  centers  of  the  four  sides. 
At  the  intersection  of  these  walks,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  lot,  is 
a  small  circular  mound,  on  which  stands  the  flag-stafi*.  A  large  iron 
gun  is  planted  as  a  monument  in  the  walk  surrounding  the  flag-staff 
mound. 

A  walk  10  feet  wide  surrounds  the  sections  and  passes  a  few  feet 
inside  the  fence.  All  of  these  %alks  are  lined  on  each  side  with  brick 
gutters.    The  drainage  is  pretty  good. 

Last  spring  an  Osage-orange  hedge  was  planted  just  inside  the  fence. 
Many  plants  failed.  Those  living  are  doing  well ;  they  have  been  kept 
free  ^m  weeds  and  are  well  cultivated. 

There  are  a  few  small  trees  in  the  lot ;  outside  the  fence,  on  the  south 
front,  (along  the  Williamsburgh  pike,)  seven  pine  trees  have  been  planted 
by  the  superintendent,  and  are  growing  finely. 

Hie  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  south  front.  The  lodge  is  near 
it ;  it  is  a  small  wooden  cottage  in  poor  condition.  A  new  l^ge  and  a 
tool-house  should  be  built  next  year.  Hiere  is  a  tube- well  and  pump  for 
supplying  water. 

The  graves  f  790)  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  each  section.  They 
are  pretty  well  turfed  over  and  the  grass  well  trimmed.  They  are 
marked  by  head-boards,  lettered  and  painted,  and  in  pretty  good  order. 

The  interments  are  as  follows : 

Known.        Unkno-vm. 

WhiteUoion  soldiers 141  1,209 

Colored  Union  soldiers 7 

Total 141  1,216 
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The  remains  were  removed  from  the  battle-fields  in  this  vicinitj— Fair 
Oaks,  Seven  Pines,  &c. 

One  laborer  is  employed  to  assist  the  superintendent;  he  is  paid  $21 
per  month. 

The  expenditures  up  to  31st  October,  1870,  amount  to  $64,020.87. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERY  AT  RICHMOND. 

Inspected  July  24,  1871. 

This  cemetery  is  about  three  miles  from  Richmond,  on  the  ^ViUiaIlIs- 
burgh  turnpike,  just  beyond  the  first  toll-gate. 

The  lot  is  a  rectangle,  about  700  feet  east  and  west  by  500  feet  norft 
and  south,  and  contains  eight  acres. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  north  side,  on  the  WiUkms- 
burgh  pike.  An  avenue  20  feet  wide  extends  from  this  entrance  to  tie 
center  of  the  south  side,  passing  around  a  mound  50  feet  in  diamets 
and  8  feet  high,  on  which  stands  a  fine  flag-staff. 

A  similar  avenue  intersects  this  one  at  right  angles  at  the  flagstaff 
mound,  and  extends  to  the  centers  of  the  east  and  west  sides. 

These  two  avenues  divide  the  lot  into  four  large  equid  8ection8,wluck 
are  each  subdivided  by  paths  10  feet  wide  (two  running  north  and  dooA 
and  one  east  and  west)  into  six  small  sections,  making  twenty-four  in 
all. 

Of  these,  twenty-three  are  used  for  burial  purposes,  and  one,  on  vest 
«ide  of  entrance,  contains  lodge  and  out-buildings. 

There  is  also  a  drive  extending  around  the  grounds  just  inside  the 
boundaries. 

The  lot  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence,  which  is  now  being  it- 
placed  by  a  stone  wall ;  a  portion  on  the  north  side  is  completed  e»xpt 
the  coping. 

An  Osage-orange  hedge  was  planted  last  spring  along  the  inside  of 
the  fence ;  the  plants  have  started  well,  but  will  be  damaged  by  flie 
building  of  the  wall. 

The  walks  and  drives  are  lined  on  each  side  with  brick  gutters,  and 
have  suitable  brick  culverts,  laid  in  cement,  to  carry  off  the  surfrr 
water,  making  the  drainage  good,  as' the  ground  slopes  very  gentij 
toward  three  of  the  sides. 

On  the  flag-staff  mound  there  is  an  arbor  covered  with  trailing  vines, 
and  four  iron  guns  are  planted  vertically,  as  monuments,  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  in  the  drive  surrounding  the  base  of  the  mooDd. 
There  are  four  other  arbors  in  the  grounds,  one  being  in  the  center  of 
-each  of  the  large  sections. 

Many  young  trees  have  been  set  out  from  time  to  time  in  the  grounds, 
and  some  are  doing  very  well }  others  will  require  to  be  replaced  by 
healthier  ones.  There  is  a  small  green-house  attached  to  the  lodge,  and 
many  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  are  propagated  in  it  and  in  the  i»t)per 
season  placed  in  the  grounds. 

The  superintendent  is  quite  an  amateur  florist. 

The  lodge  is  a  new  brick  cottage,  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  wiA 
three  rooms  on  ground  floor  and  three  chambers,  French  roof,  and 
dormer  windows. 

The  style  is  very  neat  and  the  building  is  very  comfortable.  CVwt, 
$2,700.  There  is  a  well  of  excellent  water  near  the  lodge.  Tool-hoa«e 
and  out-buildings  in  good  order. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  each  section.    They  are 
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all  leveled  aud  marked  with  head-board8,  painted,  lettered,  and  num- 
bered. Many  of  the  graves  have  fallen  in  and  will  require  to  be  filled. 
The  turf  is  not  good  on  the  graves,  the  soil  being  poor.  The  superin- 
tendent has  considerable  rotted  manure  on  hand,  with  which  he  pro- 
poses to  top-dress  the  ground  in  the  fall.  This  will  improve  the  sod. 
The  interments  number  as  follows : 

WTiite  UDion  soldiers,  known 803 

White  Union  soldiers,  unknown 5, 665 

Marinee 2 

Citizens 8 

Employ^ 3 

Servants,  (colored) 2 

Total 6,483 


Of  the  unknown,  202  have  been  taken  from  the  places  of  original  in- 
terment by  the  superintendent  and  brought  here  since  my  inspection 
last  year.  Some  few  Union  soldiers  are  still  buried  outside  the  ceme- 
tery, but  their  remains  will  soon  be  brought  in  and  buried  with  their 
comrades. 

The  burials  in  this  cemetery  are  trom  the  many  battle-fields  around 
Bichmond,  and  from  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  the  dead  Union 
prisoners  of  war  confined  in  Eichmond  were  buried. 

The  superintendent,  Patrick  Hart,  is  a  very  efficient  man,  and  dis- 
charges his  duties  faithfully  and  well ;  but  the  building  of  the  stone 
wall  and  the  want  of  sufficient  laborers  have  prevented  him  from  keep- 
ing this  cemetery  in  proper  order  this  season.  One  man  has  been  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  at  $25  per  month.  Additional  laborers  have 
been  authorized  to  be  employed. 

The  expenditures  amount  to  $99,694.28  up  to  July  31,  1871. 

NATIONAL  CEMETEEY  AT  GLENDALE. 

Inspected  July  26, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  on  the  Quaker  road,  about  fifteen  miles 
southeast  from  Eichmond,  via  Charles  City  road. 

The  lot  is  a  rectangle  of  about  300  feet  by  280,  and  contains  21  acres. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  north  side,  from  the  Quaker 
road.  From  this  entrance  a  walk  ten  feet  wide  extends  through  the 
lot  to  center  of  south  side,  passing  around  a  small  circular  mound  on 
which  stands  the  flag-staff.  A  similar  walk  crosses  the  lot  from  the 
center  of  east  and  west  sides,  dividing  the  grounds  into  four  equal 
sections. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  circles  concentric  with  the  walk  around 
the  flag-staff  mound,  and  extend  back  nearly  to  the  exterior  of  the  lot 
at  the  center  of  the  sides. 

A  circular  walk  surrounds  the  outer  circle  of  graves,  and  cuts  off  in 
each  of  the  four  corners  a  triangular  plat.  These  plats  are  used  as 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 

There  is  a  large  iron  gun  planted  vertically  as  a  monument  near  the 
flag-staff  mound. 

The  lodge  is  near  the  main  entrance.  It  is  a  small  wooden  cottage 
containing  three  rooms ;  is  in  very  good  order  and  seems  to  be  very 
comfortable. 

The  lot  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden  picket-fence  in  good  condition. 
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Since  my  inspectioii  last  year  the  fence  on  north  front  has  beo 
moved  oatward  aboat  fifteen  feet,  and  the  ground  thus  inclosed  ^ 
voted  to  flower-beds,  which  are  covered  with  showy  annuals. 

The  graves  are  well  grassed  over,  and  are  marked  by  head-boarfe 
painted  and  lettered.  They  nnmber  648.  The  interments  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


White  Union  soldiers .' 230  9© 

Colored  Union  soldiers 6  4 

Total 236  5© 

These  bodies  were  removed  from  Malvern  Hill,  two  miles  distant,  and 
from  other  places  near  by. 

The  superintendent,  Amos  J.  Potter,  was  on  a  leave  of  absence  at  the 
time  of  this  inspection. 

One  man  is  employed  as  an  assistant.    He  is  paid  $25  per  month. 

The  expenditures  amount  to  $15,538.35  up  to  May  31, 1871. 

^    NATIONAL  CEMETERY  AT  POET  HARRISON. 

Impeded  July  26, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  about  eight  miles  south  of  Richmond,  on  the  YariBa 
road. 

The  lot  is  a  rectangle  of  about  220  feet  by  180,  and  is  indoeed  1^  » 
wooden  picket-fence,  in  pretty  good  condition.  There  is  a  strip  of  UoJ 
belonging  to  the  cemetery  outside  the  front  fence,  between  it  and  the 
road. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  east  side.  From  this  entraooe 
a  walk  ten  feet  wide  extends  to  center  of  opposite  side.  A  sinilar 
walk  extends  from  the  centers  of  north  and  south  sides.  At  the  inter- 
section  of  the  two  walks  is  a  small  circular  mound,  upon  which  stands 
the  flag-staff.  A  large  iron  gun  is  planted  vertically  on  its  base  in  the 
walk  surrounding  this  mound. 

A  new  lodge  is  being  built  near  the  main  entrance.  This  lodge  is  of 
stone,  one  story  high,  flat  roof,  and  contains  three  rooms. 

The  old  lodge,  a  small  wooden  structure,  was  moved  off  a  short  dis- 
tance to  make  room  for  the  new  one.  The  superintendent  is  living  in 
it  yet.  When  the  new  building  is  completed  this  one  will  be  used  as  a 
kitchen.  A  few  graves  had  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  tiwse 
changes. 

The  graves  number  565,  and  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  the  foor 
sections.  They  are  well  grassed  over,  and  are  marked  by  head-boards, 
painted  and  lettered,  and  in  tolerably  good  condition. 

The  interments  are  as  follows : 

White  Union  soldiers,  known ^ 

White  Union  soldiers,  unknown 3^ 

Total ^ 

The  bodies  were  removed  from  the  places  of  original  interments  arooid 
Fort  Harrison  and  other  places  in  this  vicinity. 

There  are  quite  a  large  number  of  small  trees  growing  in  this  oe■^ 
tery  and  many  are  doing  well.  There  is  a  well  of  good  water  within  tte 
inclosure.  The  cemetery  is  in  very  good  order,  considering  the  fact  ftit 
building  has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
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Oue  man  is  employed  to  assist  tlie  superinteudeut.    He  is  paid  $20 
per  month. 
The  expenditures  up  to  July  31,  1871,  amount  to  $1*^,078.12. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERY  AT  CITY  POINT. 

Impeded  July  27,  1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  oue  mile  from  the  City  Point  landing, 
and  one-half  mile  west  of  the  City  Point  and  Petersburgh  Bailroad. 

The  lot  is  a  rectangle,  620  feet  north  and  south,  by  420  feet  east  and 
west,  with  a  semicircular  projection  of  110  feet  in  center  of  east  side, 
in  which  is  the  main  entrance. 

From  the  main  entrance  a  drive  extends  on  each  side,  following  the 
curvature  of  the  fence  till  it  reaches  the  line  of  the  cast  side  proper, 
then  crosses  the  lot  perpendicularly  to  the  west  side.  A  similar  drive 
crosses  the  lot  from  the  center  of  the  north  and  south  sides,  dividing  the 
ground  into  six  large  divisions,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  four 
sections  by  paths  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  from  'the  center  of 
the  sides. 

At  the  intersections  of  the  drives  are  two  circular  mounds,  on  one  of 
which  is  the  flag-stafi^  (top-mast  gone,)  and  on  the  other  is  the  fine  mon- 
ument erected  by  the  '*Army  of  the  James  ^  in  memory  of  its  noble 
(lead. 

The  lot  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence,  in  pretty  good  condition. 
An  Osage-orange  hedge  was  planted  along  the  inside  of  the  fence  last 
spring. 

The  lodge  is  situated  near  the  main  entrance  in  the  semicircular  pro- 
jection. It  is  a  small  wooden  cottage,  in  poor  condition.  The  grouitds 
in  front  of  the  lodge  have  been  tastefully  laid  out,  and  planted  with 
flowers  and  shrubs. 

Two  iron  guns  are  here  planted  vertically  as  monuments. 

There  are  some  trees  growing  along  the  drives  and  walks,  deciduous 
and  evergreen. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  each  of  the  sections.  They 
are  well  sodded,  and  marked  by  head-boards,  painted  and  lettered. 

The  graves  number  5,156.    The  interments  are  as  follows : 

Known.         Unknown. 

White  Union  aoldiere 2,937  860 

Colored  Union  soldiers 782  587 

Total 3,719  1,437 


There  are  also  interred  in  this  cemetery  the  remains  of  151  rebel  sol- 
diers. 

The  bodies  here  buried  were  removed  from  the  original  places  of  in- 
terment, from  the  different  hospitals  of  the  "Army  of  the  Potomac"  and 
the  "Army  of  the  James,"  while  investing  Petersburgh. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  assistance,  the  superintendent  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  this  cemetery  in  proper  condition.  Additional  labor- 
ers have  been  authorized. 

One  man  has  been  employed  so  far  this  season ;  he  is  paid  $20  per 
month. 

The  expenditures  amounted  to  $65,353.53  up  to  May  31, 1871. 
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30      REPORT   OF   THE   INSPECTOR   OF   NATIONAL   CEMETERIES. 
POPLAR  GROVE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  July  27, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  five  miles  southeast  of  Petersburgb. 
and  one-half  mile  south  of  the  Weldon  Eailroad. 

The  lot  is  an  irregular  figure  of  eight  sides,  although  the  original  par- 
chase  of  seven  acres  was  a  parallelogram  of  660  feet  east  and  west,  by 
478  feet  north  and  south ;  but  the  addition  of  one  and  one-tenth  acres 
was  on  two  sides  of  the  southwest  comer  of  this  purchase. 

About  one-third  of  the  lot,  the  northwest  portion,  is  quite  uudolateil 
and  is  covered  with  a  grove  of  large  pines ;  the* remainder  is  nearly  level 
and  open.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence  in  poor  condition; 
posts  good  yet,  but  rails  much  decayed. 

An  Osage-orange  hedge  was  planted  along  the  inside  of  this  fe^ice 
last  spring,  and  is  doing  well. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  west  side  of  the  addition,  and  the  lodge  is  near 
it.  This  is  a  small  wooden  cottage  in  poor  condition.  A  contract  f(ff 
building  a  new  lodge  was  given  out  last  season,  and  the  excavatioos  for 
the  foundatiqn  were-  made,  and  then  the  contract  was  thrown  up.  A 
new  contract  has  been  made  this  season.  Near  the  center  of  the  lot » 
a  circular  mound  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  high,  <ra 
which  stands  the  flag-staff.  A  wide  avenue  surrounds  this  mound,  and 
from  it  four  other  avenues  radiate  in  curved  lines  toward  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  original  purchase,  and  emerge  into  another  avenue,  which 
circles  around  the  flag-staff  mound  nearly  tangent  to  three  sides  of  the 
lot,  and  then  passes  by  the  lodge  to  the  main  entrance.  Between  Ae 
four  radiating  avenues  at  the  mound  are  four  circular  segments  filled 
with  flower-beds  and  shrubs;  and  in  each  is,  also,  a  large  iron  gmi, 
planted  vertically,  as  a  monument. 

In  this  portion  of  the  grounds  the  graves  are  arranged  in  circles  con- 
centric with  the  segments,  and  extending  back  to  the  exterior  avenue. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  burial  sections  the  graves  are  arranged  in  par- 
allel rows.  In  all,  they  are  well  covered  with  turf,  and  are  marked  by 
head-boards  painted  and  lettered,  but  many  of  them  are  badly  decayed. 
Many  of  the  graves  have  fallen  in,  and  require  to  be  filled  up. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Knoim.  r»k»o«* 

Commissioued  officers 60  35 

White  Union  soldiers 1,906  3,«3 

White  Union  sailors 3 

Colored  Union  soldiers 60  2*i 

Citizens  6  

Rebel  soldiers 15  ^ 

Total 2,050  4.  IT 


The  bodies  were  mostly  removed  from  the  investing  lines  arouiMl  Pe 
tersburgh,  and  from  Beam's  Station,  and  other  places  in  this  viciDity. 

The  remains  of  three  unknown  white  Union  soldiers  have  been  rr- 
moved  from  places  of  original  burial,  and  interred  in  this  eemeteo'  by 
the  superintendent  since  my  previous  inspection. 

This  cemetery  is  quite  tastefully  laid  out,  and  looks  well,  although, 
owing  to  the  want  of  suflBcient  help,  the  superintendent  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  it  in  proper  order  this  season. 

But  one  man  lias  been  employed  so  far;  additional  laborers  have  now 
been  authorized. 

The  expenditures  amounted  to  $109,362.80  up  to  May  31, 1871. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   INSPECTOR   OF   NATIONAL   CEMETERIES.      31 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY  AT  HA3IPT0N. 

Inspected  August  2, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  between  Fort  Monroe  and  the  town  of  Hamp- 
ton, and  is  quite  near  the  latter. 

It  is  an  irregular  figure  of  six  sides  bounded  by  straight  lines,  with  a 
portion  of  the  northwest  side  bounded  by  the  windings  of  a  creek ;  but 
the  outline,  to  a  casual  observer,  is  nearly  a  parallelogram,  about  twice 
as  long  as  wide.  It  contains  llAV  acres  of  level  land,  and  is  inclosed 
by  a  wooden  picket-fence  in  good  order.  The  entrance  is  in  the  center 
of  the  south  side.  The  lodge,  a  small  wooden  cottage  of  three  rooms, 
in  good  order,  is  near  main  entrance. 

A  drive  extends  around  the  grounds  j  ust  inside  the  fence.  An  Osage- 
orange  hedge  has  been  planted  this  season  between  this  drive  and  the 
fence  5  it  is  doing  well. 

On  a  line  running  north  and  south  through  the  center  of  the  lot  are 
two  circular  grass-plats,  about  eighty  feet  in  diameter ;  the  south  one  is 
about  one-third  the  depth  of  the  lot  from  the  main  entrance,  and  con- 
tains a  low  mound  on  which  stands  the  fiag-staff ;  the  other  is  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  north  end,  and  contains  a  very  handsome  granite 
monument,  erected  through  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Miss  Dix,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Union  soldiers  buried  here. 

The  grass-plat  surrounding  the  monument  is  inclosed  by  an  iron  fence, 
the  posts  of  which  are  three-inch  rifle-cannon,  and  the  pickets  musket- 
barrels  with  bayonets  fixed. 

Two  parallel  avenues  cross  the  lot  from  east  to  west,  one  at  the  flag- 
stafi',  the  other  at  the  monument ;  they  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  two  drives  perpendicular  to  them,  one  on  either  side  of  the  monu- 
ment and  flag-staff,  and  half  way  between  them  and  the  exterior  drive. 
An  avenue  also  leads  due  north  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  flag-staft' 
mound,  and  from  the  monument  to  the  north  end  of  the  lot.  The  drives 
are  macademized  and  are  in  good  order. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  double  parallel  rows,  feet  to  feet,  with 
paths  three  feet  wide  between  the  rows  of  head-boards.  The  graves  are 
grassed  over,  but  the  turf  is  poor. 

The  head-boards  are  painted  and  lettered,  and  are  in  pretty  good 
order. 

The  whole  number  of  graves  is  5,129. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Kdowd.  Unknown. 

(Commissioned  officers *    25  

White  Union  soldiers 3,519  402 

White  Union  sailors 66  6 

Colored  Union  soldiers 985  57 

Women,  children,  &c 83    '        

Total 4,678  465 


These  interments  were  mostly  from  the  general  hospitals  in  this  vi- 
cinity ;  but  bodies  were  removed  from  Big  Bethel,  Newport  News,  Nor- 
folk. Portsmouth,  Craney  Island,  and  other  places. 

This  cemetery  is  in  very  good  order,  considering  the  small  amount  of 
labor  hired.  But  one  man  has  been  employed  tMs  season;  he  is  paid 
$20  per  month. 

The  expenditures  up  to  May  31,  1871  amount  to  $56,116.29. 
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32      REPORT   OP   THE    INSPECTOR   OF   NATIONAL   CEMETERIES. 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY  AT  DANVILLE. 

Ifispected  August  18, 1871. 

Tliis  cemetery  is  situated  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  cit}'  of 
Danville,  and  is  about  one  mile  from  the  center  of  the  town. 

The  lot  contains  3j^  acres,  but  only  about  three  acres  are  included  in 
the  cemetery  proper.  This  portion  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle, 
of  say  325  feet  by  400  feet,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  pieket-fenee  ia 
good  order.  The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  north  side  from  Lee 
street.  The  lodge  is  near  this  entrance  5  it  is  a  small  wooden  cotta|>e 
of  three  rooms,  in  good  order. 

Two  avenues  cross  the  lot  at  right  angles  to  each  other  from  the  ecu 
ters  of  the  sides.  At  their  intersection  is  a  small  circular  mound  od 
which  stands  the  flag-staff.  Two  paths  running  north  and  sonth,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  avenue  from  main  entrance,  subdivide  the  four  larfe 
sections  into  eight  smaller  and  equal  ones. 

A  drive  also  extends  around  three  sides  of  the  lot  just  inside  t^e  feaee. 

The  walks  and  drives  are  graveled,  and  are  kept  clean  and  roied 
hard.  They  are  lined  on  each  side  by  brick  gutters  in  excellent  or&a. 
The  culverts  are  of  wood  and  are  decayed. 

The  ground  is  undulating  and  8lox)es  rapidly  in  all  directions  from  tie 
center,  so  that  the  drainage  is  very  good. 

An  Osage-orange  hedge  has  been  planted  this  season  along  the  inside 
of  the  fence  and  is  doing  very  well. 

Many  small  trees  have  been  planted,  but  with  indifferent  sneeen. 
Many  of  the  trees  were  of  an  inferior  quality  and  damaged  when  i^tai 

On  the  west  of  the  cemetery  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  used  as  a  vege- 
table  garden.    It  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  fence. 

None  of  this  land  has  been  paid  for  yet,  the  title  not  being  considovd 
perfect. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  each  of  the  burial  sectioaa 
They  are  mounded  up  and  sodded,  and  marked  by  head-boards,  pwted 
and  lettered,  and  in  good  order. 

The  interments  are  as  fol 

Coinmifsioned  officers 

White  Union  soldiers - 

White  Union  soldiers,  regulars . . 

White  Union  sailors '. . . 

Colored  soldiers 

Citizens,  &c 

Total 

These  interments  were  n 
Union  prisoners  of  war  conl 

The  cemetery  is  in  good  c 
to  assist  him  this  season.    J 

The  expenditures  amount 

FBEDEBIGKSl 

Im 

This  cemetery  is  situated 
Fredericksburgh  on  Mary's 
of  the  rebel  army  under  Le< 
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The  lot  contains  a  little  over  twelve  acres;  the  north  and  east 
sides  are  bounded  by  straight,  continuous  lines,  each  about  eight  hun- 
dred feet  long.  The  west  and  south  sides  are  broken  and  irregular,  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  the  blutt*  overlooking  Hazel  Kun. 

The  entrance  is  near  the  center  of  the  east  side,  which  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  Heights.  The  slope  on  this  side  is  steep  and  has  been  cut  into 
terraces ;  eight  on  the  right  and  nine  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  ave- 
nue leading  from  the  main  entrance  up  the  Heights. 

These  terraces  havs  been  carefully  sodded,  and  brick  gutters  placed 
at  the  foot  of  each  slope.  They  have  withstood  the  action  of  rains  and 
frosts  pretty  well  so  far,  but  they  require  constant  watching,  and  im- 
mediate repair  when  any  break  occurs. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  left-hand  terrace  is  a  road-bed  leading  directly 
up  the  hill.  There  is  great  danger  of  this  road-bed  being  gullied  deeply, 
and  it  should  be  filled  with  trees  and  shrubs  to  hold  the  ground  together. 

The  lot  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket  fence  in  pretty  good  condition. 
The  ground  is  divided  up  into  several  burial  sections,  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes,  by  the  drives  winding  around  and  crossing  through  it.  The 
main  avenue  divides  to  the  right  and  left  near  the  entrance,  and  a  tri- 
angular grass-plat  lies  in  the  fork. 

Near  the  center  of  the  plateau  above  the  terraces  is  a  small  circular 
mound  on  which  the  flag-staff  stands,  and  around  which  are  planted  four 
large  iron  guns  as  monuments. 

Another  mound  is  situated  on  the  Heights  just  above  the  upper  left- 
hand  terrace.  This  mound  is  designed  for  the  location  of  a  monument, 
should  one  be  built  to  commemorate  the  battle. 

A  new  stone  lodge  has  been  built  this  season  on  the  site  of  the  old 
wooden  one  near  the  entrance.  The  well  was  destroyed  in  building  this 
lodge.  There  is  now  no  water  in  the  cemetery.  I  recommend  that  a 
cistern  be  built. 

An  Osage  orange  hedge  has  been  planted  just  inside  the  fence  this 
season,  but  has  not  done  well  owing  to  want  of  proper  cultivation. 

The  graves  have  been  arranged  in  single  rows  in  the  several  terraces 
aad  in  the  burial  sections.  They  are  well  grassed  over  and  marked  by 
head-boards,  painted  and  lettered. 

But  little  of  the  grass  had  been  cut,  and  very  many  coarse  weeds  were 
to  be  seen. 

But  one  man  was  employed  to  assist  the  superintendent.  This  force 
was  entirely  inadequate  to  perform  the  labor  necessary  to  keep  the 
place  in  proper  order.    Additional  laborers  have  since  been  authorized. 

The  number  of  graves  is  6,603. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  according  to  the  records  at  the  ceme- 
tery, viz : 

Known.  Unknown. 

Coniinissioned  officers 98  35 

White  Union  soldiers 2,293  12,807 

White  Union  sailors 4        

Colored  Union  soldiers 2  2 

Total 2,397        12,«44 

The  bodies  were  removed  from  battle-fields  of  Fredericksburgh,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  the  "  Wilderness,''  and  other  places.  During  the  past  year 
the  remains  of  six  unknown  Union  soldiers  have  been  removed  from 
places  of  original  burial  and  interred  in  this  cemetery. 

The  expenditures  amount  to  $183, 332.69  up  to  July  31,  1871. 
S.  Ex.  79 3 
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34      REPORT    OP   THE    INSPECTOR   OF   NATIONAL   CEMETERIES. 
ALEXANDRIA  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  October  13,  1871. 

This  cemetery  is  witbin  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
and  is  iu  the  southwest  part,  adjoiniDg  the  city  cemeteries. 

The  lot  is  a  rectangle,  of  740  feet  north  and  south  by  240  feet  east  and 
west,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  Seneca-8tx)ne  wall ;  laid  in  mortar— bail: 
this  season — coping  not  yet  put  on.  The  main  entrance  is  in  center  ot 
east  side ;  is  closed  by  double  iron  gates  over  carriage-way,  and  two 
small  side-gates,  all  supported  by  four  square  posts  of  dressed  Senwa 
stone. 

A  new  lodge  has  just  been  erected  near  this  entrance;  it  is  also  baili 
of  Seneca  stone;  is  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  French  i-oof;  lia> 
three  rooms  on  ground-floor,  and  three  chairibers.  This  lodge  is  luurli 
prettier  in  style  and  far  more  convenient  than  the  one-story,  low-roofed 
lodges  built  lately  at  several  of  the  cemeteries. 

In  my  oi)inion  it  is  desirable  that  the  superintendents  should  be  mar 
ried  men,  and  I  think  the  lodges  should  be  built  to  accommodate,  cobi 
fortably,  small  families. 

From  the  main  entrance  an  avenue  fifteen  feet  wide  extends  diw- 
west  to  near  the  center  of  the  lot,  then  turns  to  the  left  and  runs  to  iW 
center  of  the  south  end. 

In  the  center  of  the  lot  is  a  natural  mound,  on  which  is  a  small  foaiit 
ain  and  stone  basin.  Immediately  west  of  the  foantain  is  the  flag-sta^ 
from  which  a  foot-path,  six  feet  wide,  extends  to  the  narrow  entrance  w 
center  of  west  side.  A  similar  walk  extends  from  fountain  to  the  wq 
ter  of  the  north  end  of  the  lot.  These  walks  and  the  avenue  divide  tht 
grounds  into  four  large  sections. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  these  sections  in  parallel  rows,  withpath> 
three  feet  wide  between  the  rows. 

The  avenue  i«  paved  with  cobble-stone,  and  the  walks  and  paths  are 
graveled,  and  all  are  kept  clean  and  hard. 

The  graves  are  all  leveled  and  well  turfed,  and  the  grass  neatly  trim 
med.  They  are  marked  by  head-boards,  painted  and  lettered,  and 
strapped  near  the  top  with  hoop-iron. 

A  great  many  handsome  trees  and  shrubs,  selected  with  care  ami 
taste,  line  the  avenue  and  walks;  and  numerous  flower-beds,  laid  oDt 
in  the  form  of  the  several  corps-badges,  are  filled  with  choice  flowers. 

The  superintendent  is  an  amateur  florist,  and  takes  great  pride  ami 
pleasure  in  cultivating  the  finest  varieties  of  flowers.  A  small  jo^Q 
house  is  located  in  the  southwest  corner  in  which  the  plants  are  kept  i" 
winter. 

There  is  a  small  ])ond  near  this  green-house,  receiving  the  overflow  of 
the  fountain. 

This  cemetery  has  been  laid  out  with  good  taste,  and  is  kept  in  excel 
lent  order. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  according  to  the  records  at  the  ceID^ 
tery,viz: 

White  Union  soldiers 3,2^ 

Colored  Union  soldiers i^ 

Rebel  soldiers,  prisoners ^ 

Total J 3,^^:^ 

One  oflBcer  of  the  Regular  Army  was  interred  during  the  past  year  in 
addition  to  the  above. 
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The  bodies  were  principally  removed  from  the  burial-grounds  of  the 
numerous  hospitals  around  Alexandria. 

The  remains  of  several  have  been  removed  by  friends.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  marble  slabs  have  been  erected  also  by  friends. 

One  man  is  employed  to  assist  the  superintendent.  He  is  paid  $30 
per  month. 

The  expenditures  amount  to  $37,786.04  up  to  August  31,  1871. 

ARLINGTON  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Insjoected  October  21,  1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  opposite 
Washington  City,  and  includes  that  portion  of  the  "  Custis  estate"  known 
as  Arlington  lleights. 

The  grounds  front  (east)  on  the  Georgetown  and  Alexandria  turnpike 
about  3,500  feet,  and  embrace  about  two  hundred  acres  of  uneven  land, 
mostly  wooded,  partly  open  groves  of  oak,  and  partly  heavily  timbered 
with  dense  undergrowth. 

A  substiintial  wall  has  been  erected  this  season  around  the  grounds. 
It  is  built  of  8eneca  stone,  laid  in  mortar,  and  has  exterior  buttresses 
every  twenty  feet.  The  coping  has  not  been  put  on  yet,  but  has  been 
contracted  lor. 

The  main  entrance  is  near  the  south  end  of  the  east  front,  and  is  to  be 
spanned  by  an  arch  of  massive  masonry,  crowned  by  appropriate  em- 
blems, and  to  be  closed  by  heavy  iron  gates.  This  work  is  now  being 
prosecuted. 

A  wide  avenue,  lined  by  paved  gutters  on  each  side,  leads  up  to  the 
old  mansion  and  west  through  the  grounds. 

There  are  two  other  entrances  for  carriages  in  the  east  front ;  one 
near  the  north  end,  the  other  some  three  hundred  yards  farther  south. 

Near  each  of  these  enti-ances  is  a  small  wooden  cottage  for  the  gate- 
keepers, and  drives  extend  from  them  to  the  main  avenue  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill.  The  northern  drive  winds  through  the  open  grounds 
first  used  for  burial  purposes;  but  this  proving  insuiUcient,  the  com- 
paratively level  plateau  southwest  of  the  mansion  was  selected,  and 
there  the  interments  were  principally  made. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  and  originally  a  narrow  path 
ran  along  the  head  of  every  second  row ;  but  most  of  these  paths  are 
now  discontinued. 

The  main  avenue  bounds  this  burial  section  on  the  north,  and  a  branch 
winds  through  to  the  southwest  corner  and  then  follows  the  west  line 
of  cemetery  jifst  inside  the  wall  to  the  main  avenue  at  the  west  en- 
trance, which  has  no  gates.  This  portion  of  the  grounds  contains  about 
sixty  acres,  and  is  partly  open  and  partly  covered  with  open  groves  of 
large  oaks. 

The  graves  are  all  leveled  and  grassed  over,  but  the  turf  is  not  very 
good,  the  soil  being  poor.  They  are  marked  generally  by  head-boards, 
painted  and  lettered,  but  some  marble  and  other  stones  have  been 
erected  by  friends ;  and  a  few  specimen  slabs  of  ''  Ransome's  patent 
concrete''  have  also  been  placed  here. 

The  old  ;nansion  has  been  repaired,  and  is  used  as  the  office  and  resi- 
dence of  the  superintendent.  The  flag-staff  stands  in  front  of  it;  and 
near  it  is  a  handsome  flower-garden.  The  main  avenue  passes  around 
two  sides  of  this  garden,  and  lH?tween  the  garden-fence  and  the  avenue 
are  the  graves  of  forty-five  officers,  all  known. 
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Just  v^ost  of  the  garden  is  a  large  vault  ex>ntaining  the  remains  of 
twenty-two  hundred  and  eleven  unknown  Uuhm  soldiers  jrHtktbl 
from  the  battle-tields  of  Bull  Run,  Chantilly^,  &c.  Over  this  Tad: 
is  a  massive  granite  tomb,  surmounted  by  four  field-pieces  on  their  or 
riages,  witli  piles  of  cannon-balls  between  them. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Known.  Tiknn 

Cominissioued  officers 45 

Whit^  Union  soldiers 6,979  2,< 

Colored  UuioQ  soldiers ^...             175  ti 

Total  Union  soldiers 7,199  iiT 

There  are  buried  in  this  cemetery,  also  : 

Known.       rikavn 

Employes  and  citizens 610  "^ 

Colored  refugees,  contrabands,  &c 3, 235 

Rebel  prisoners  of  war 347 

Total 4,192  ^ 


The  burials  were  mostly  from  the  general  hospitals  around  Washing 
ton,  but  bodies  were  removed  from  the  Harmony  and  Congres8ioMlCe& 
eteries  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  Point  Lookout  in  MarylMiiawi 
also  from  the  battle-fields  above  referred  to. 

The  expenditures  at  this  cemetery  up  to  August  31  amount  t« 
$296,069.11. 

CULPEPEB  NATIONAL   CEMETERY. 

Inspected  August  8,  1871. 

This  cemetery  is  but  a  very  short  distance  from,  and  is  in  plain  a^bt 
of,  the  railway-station  at  Culpeper.  It  is  about  two  hundred  yard* 
east  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Kailroad,  from  which  it  is  t^ 
proached  by  an  avenue  thirty  feet  wide,  on  each  side  of  whkfcisA 
row  of  shade-tree«  and  a  handsome  picket- fence.  The  tree^  hare  been 
more  or  less  damaged  by  cattle,  but  by  replacing  the  dead  and  injan^i 
by  good  ones,  and  boxing  them  carefully,  in  a  few  years  a  fine  efet 
could  be  produced. 

The  lot  is  an  irr 
being  nearly  at  ri| 
long,  respectively  \ 

There  are  six  ac 
in  poor  condition, 
it  is  spanned  by 
wooden  gates. 

From  this  entra 
lot  to  the  center 
circular  mound  a 
grounds. 

A  drive  ten  fee 
mound,  on  which 

The  ground  is  ti 

The  lodge  is  nej 
rooms,  in  pretty  g 

An  Osage-oran^ 
side  of  the  fence ; 

There  is  a  drive 
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All  of  the  drives  are  covered  more  or  less  with  coarse  broken  stone,  and 
are  lined  on  each  side  with  brick  guttei-s. 

The  frround  slopes  rapidly  from  the  flajST-staff  t>o  the  west,  and  also 
somewhat  to  the  northeast.  The  drainage  is  Kood,  but  the  gutters  re- 
quire to  be  kept  clean  and  open  to  prevent  gullying. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  the  two  lower  sections; 
that  is,  those  on  the  west  side. 

There  are  sixteen  graves  of  commissioned  officers  in  the  plat  sur- 
rounding the  tlag  staff  mound. 

A  low  lattice-fence  surrounds  this  plat,  except  at  the  east  and  west 
entrances,  where  a  brick  walks  leads  to  the  mound.  Two  ircJn  guns  are 
planted  near  this  plat,  vertically,  as  monuments. 

There  are  a  few  graves  in  the  southeastern  and  only  one  in  the  north- 
eastern section. 

The  upper  side  of  the  northwest  section  is  laid  out  into  flower  beds, 
which  contain  some  showy  annuals.  There  are  also  a  good  many 
flowers  about  the  lodge. 

There  are  a  good  many  trees  growing  spontaneously  in  this  cemetery, 
principally  oaks  and  hickories;  they  were  left  standing  when  the 
grounds  were  laid  out.  Some  other  trees  have  been  transplanted  with 
success. 

There  is  a  very  good  turf  over  the  graves,  but  the  grass  needed 
cutting.  There  was  much  ox-eye  daisy  and  carrot-weed  growing  rank, 
and  if  allowed  to  seed  and  spread  wiU  soon  drive  out  the  grass.  But 
one  man  was  employed  to  assist  the  superintendent,  and  they  had  not 
been  able  to  keep  the  grounds  clean.  Additional  labor  has  beenr 
authorized. 

The  graves  are  mounded  up  and  are  marked  by  head-boards,  lettered 
and  painted.  Some  of  the  graves  have  fallen  in  and  require  to  be 
filled  up  and  sodded.  The  interments,  according  to  the  records  at  the 
cemetery,  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.    Unknown. 

Commissioneil  officers 20 

Wbit«  Union  soldiere 428  901 

Total 448  901 

The  remains  of  six  unknown  soldiers  were  brought  in  and  buried 
during  the  past  year.  The  bodies  were  removed  from  the  battle-fields 
of  Cedar  Mountain  and  Brandy  Station ;  also  from  Gordonsvilie,  and 
several  other  places  in  that  vicinity. 

The  expenditures  amount  to  $33,390.97  up  to  August  31, 1871. 

STAUNTON  NATIONAL   CEMETERY. 

Inspected  Augtiat  8,  1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  rail- 
way-station in  Staunton,  and  is  just  south  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Kail  road. 

It  fronts  south  on  the  Richmond  turnpike,  and  has  the  New  Hope 
road  for  its  western  boundary. 

The  lot  is  a  square  of  216  feet,  as  inclosed,  (by  a  wooden  picket-fence 
in  good  order,)  but  on  the  north  side  there  is  a  strip  five  feet  wide,  and 
on  ilie  east  side  a  strip  averaging  eleven  feet  wide,  outside  the  fence, 
belonging  to  the  Government. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  south  side,  from  the  Richmond  pike. 
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From  this  entrance  an  avenue  fourteen  feet  wide  extends  acroHS  the  lot 
to  center  of  north  side,  passing  around  a  small  circular  moand  in  center 
of  the  grounds,  on  which  stands  the  main-mast  of  a  flag-staff,  (top-ma»t 
blown  oft.) 

A  drive  nine  feet  wide  intersects  this  avenue,  at  right  angles,  at  tbu 
flag-staff  mound,  and  extends  to  centers  of  c^ast  and  west  sides.  The 
lot  is  thus  divided  into  four  equal  sections,  which  are  surrounded  by  a 
drive  nine  feet  wide,  just  inside  the  fence.  These  drives  are  lined  by 
brick  gutters  on  each  side. 

The  ground  slopes  considerably  to  the  north,  making  the  drainage 
good. 

An  Osage-orange  hedgp  was  planted  along  the  iiside  of  the  fence  this 
season,  and  is  doing  well. 

An  iron  gun  is  planted  vertically  near  the  flag-staff  mound  :is  a 
monument. 

The  old  lodge,  a  small  wooden  cottage,  has  been  removed  a  few  feet 
to  make  room  for  the  new  stone  lodge  which  has  been  commenced.  The 
work  had  been  suspendCii,  at  the  time  of  this  inspection,  by  the  ordeR 
of  the  superintendent,  on  account  of  its  inferior  quality.  A  special 
report  has  been  made  by  me  on  the  subject. 

The  graves  were  arranged  originally  in  parallel  rows,  with  160  gram 
in  each  section,  but  in  making  room  for  the  changes  at  the  lodg^  63 
bodies  were  exhumed  and  re-interred  in  what  was  the  drive  f  long  the 
inside  of  the  fence,  on  the  north  and  part  of  the  south 'sides.  The 
graves  are  all  mounded  up  and  sodded,  and  the  grass  well  trimmH); 
they  are  marked  by  head- boards,  painted  and  lettered,  and  in  good 
order. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Kno^m.  rnki»«- 

Coiumi88ionecl  officera 12  ^ 

White  Union  soJdiers 219  514 

Total 231  5l!« 

The  bodies  were  removed  from  Cross  Keys,  Port  Eepublic,  Waynes- 
borough,  Staunton,  and  other  places  in  that  section. 

One  man  employed  to  assist  the  8Ui>erintendent  since  July  10;  be 
is  paid  $1.25  per  diem. 

The  expenditures  amount  to  $73,144.86,  to  include  July  31,  1871. 

WINCHESTER  NATIONAL  CBMETERT. 

Impeded  August  9, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  railway-station 
in  Winchester,  on  the  Berryville  turnpike,  upon  which  it  fronts  north. 

The  lot  is  a  rectangle  of  30  by  22  rods,  and  coptains  five  acres  of 
level  laud,  which  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence  in  good  order. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  north  side  from  the  Berry\nIIe 
pike. 

An  avenue  extends  from  this  entrance  to  the  center  of  south  side, 
passing  around  a  circular  mound  in  center  of  lot,  on  which  the  fiag-staflf 
stands.  A  similar  avenue  crosses  the  lot  from  the  centers  of  the  east 
and  west  sides,  and  intersects  this  one  at  right  angles  at  the  fiag-staff 
mound.  Two  wide  paths  cross  the  lot  from  east  to  west,  e^ich  halfway 
between  flag-stafi*  and  north  and  south  ends;  and  two  similar  ones  cross 
it  from  north  to  south  half  way  from  central  avenue  and  east  and  west 
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fiides.  Tbis  lot  ia  thus  divided  into  sixteeu  large  sections,  each  of 
which  is  subdivided  into  six  squiires  for  burial  purposes  by  narrow 
paths. 

At  the  intersections  of  the  wide  paths,  which  are  in  the  centers  of 
the  four  large  divisions  into  which  the  lot  is  divided,  are  small  circular 
mounds.  Large  iron  guns  are  planted  vertically  as  monuments  on  the 
two  in  the  front  half. 

The  lodge^ — a  new  stone  structure,  one  story  high,  flat  roof,  three 
rooms — is  near  the  entrance.  The  old  lodge  has  been  moved  a  few  feet, 
and  is  still  used  by  the  superintendent.  A  well  has  been  dug  near  the 
lodge ;  the  water  is  thought  to  be  bad,  but  if  pumped  out  freely  will 
prove  good,  I  think. 

The  ground  is  so  nearly  level  that  the  drainage  is  not  very  good  in 
heavy  rains.  Brick  gutters  line  most  of  the  drives  and  paths,  and  as- 
sist in  carrying  oft*  the  water. 

An  Osage-orange  hedge  has  been  planted  this  season  along  the  in- 
side of  the  fence.  A  severe  drought  has  injured  the  plants  as  well  as 
many  of  the  trees  in  the  grounds. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  the  several  sections,  and 
are  classified  as  far  as  practicable  according  to  the  States  repre- 
sented by  the  deceased.  They  are  mounded  up  and  sodded,  and  the 
grass  well  trimmed,  and  are  marked  by  head-boards,  painted  and  let- 
tered, and  are  generally  in  good  order.  Some  few  have  rotted  oft*  and 
fallen  down.    Some  of  the  graves  also  have  fallen  in. 

In  the  square  appertaining  to  the  State  of  ifew  Hampshire  a  hand- 
some granite  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  forty- 
five  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Fourteenth  Kegiment  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  September  19, 1864. 

Fifty-three  bodies  were  removed  from  Harper's  Ferry  a  year  or  more 
ago,  and  this  season  nine  others  have  been  brought  from  different 
places.  These  sixty -two  *  graves  have  no  head-boards  or  other  marks, 
and  some  of  them  are  not  sodded. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  according  to  the  records  at  the  ceme- 
tery, viz : 

Koown.  Unknown. 

-Commimioned  officers 53  9 

White  Union  soldiers.... 2,030  2,323 

Colored  Union  soldiers 3  6 

Citizens,  women  and  children 16  

Total 2,102  2,338 

The  bodies  were  removed  from  the  battle-fields  near  Winchester,  Mar- 
tinsburgh,  New  Market,  Front  Royal,  and  other  places  in  this  section. 

One  man  has  been  employed  to  assist  the  superintendent.  He  is 
paid  $30.  Extra  labor  was  hired  to  remove  the  117  bodies  buried  near 
the  site  of  the  new  lodge. 

The  exiKjnditure^  amount  to  $80,922.03,  to  include  August  31, 1871. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERY  AT  BALL'S  BLUFF. 

Inspected  August  10, 1871. 

This  little  cemetery  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  Leesburgh,  on  the 
BalFs  Bluff  battle-fields.  There  is  no  direct  road  to  it,  and  the  approach 
is  by  a  roundabout  way  over  a  very  bad  private  road. 

The  lot  is  a  square  of  sixteen  yards,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  red  sand- 
stone wall  recently  built;  coping  not  yet  put  on.  The  entrance  is  in 
the  south  side,  and  is  closed  by  a  light  iron  gate. 
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An  Osage-orau^R  Ledge  lias. been  planted  around  the  lot,  three  feet 
inside  the  wall.    The  plants  have  not  grown  vigorously. 

There  are  twenty-five  graves  arranged  on  an  arc  of  a  circle,  leaving  a 
vacant  space  in  front  of  the  entrance,  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  circum- 
ference. The  graves  are  leveled  and  grassed  over,  and  have  rose-bushes 
growing  over  them.  They  are  marked  by  head-boards,  painted  and 
lettered.  They  are  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  fifty-four  Union  sol- 
diers who  fell  in  the  action  at  this  place.  All  but  one  are  unknown  ;  that 
is,  the  remains  could  not  be  identified,  although  the  names  of  all  who 
fell  are  known. 

•fhe  place  is  in  charge  of  a  citizen  who  lives  near  by.  It  is  in  pretty 
good  order.  The  wall  is  high  and  the  gate  is  kept  locked,  so  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  molestation  or  damage. 

The  expenditures  amount  to  $820  up  to  August  31, 1871. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERY  AT   YORKTOWN. 

Inspected  Avgust  15,  1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  the  landing  at  York- 
town,  on  the  Hampton  and  Williamsburgh  road,  on  which  it  fronts 
(west.) 

It  is  a  square  of  about  330  feet,  and  contains  2^^^  acres  of  level 
land.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence  in  very  good  order.  The 
entrance  is  in  the  center  of  west  side.  The  lodge  is  near  this  entrance. 
It  is  a  small  wooden  cottage ;  a  contract  has  been  made  for  building  a 
new  one  of  stone. 

A  drive  extends  from  entrance  due  west  through  the  lot,  passing 
around  a  small  circular  mound  in  the  center,  on  which  the  flag-staff 
stands.  A  similar  drive  crosses  this  one  at  right  angles  from  the  cen- 
ters of  the  north  and  south  sides.  These  two  drives  divide  the  lot 
into  four  large  sections. 

A  drive  extends  around  the  lot  also  just  inside  the  fence.  These  drives 
are  all  covered  with  clean  white  marl,  rolled  hard ;  and  are  lined  on 
each  side  with  brick  gutters  in  good  order. 

An  Osage  orange  hedge  was  planted  last  spring  along  the  inside  of  the 
fence  and  is  doing  finely.  A  good  many  small  trees  have  been  planted 
in  the  grounds,  and  a  few  are  doing  well. 

There  is  a  well  of  good  water  near  the  lodge ;  it  has  recently  been  dug. 

There  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  main  entrance, 
along  the  west  side,  devoted  tofiowei*sand  shrubbery.  In  the  center  of 
each  strip  is  a  large  iron  gun  planted  vertically  on  a  little  mound  as  a 
monument. 

These  guns  and  the  flag-staff  need  painting. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  the  four  sections,  each 
containing 399  graves.  They  are  all  leveled,  and  well  turfed  over;  and 
are  marked  by  head-boards  in  poor  condition,  faded  and  rotten.  They 
are  to  be  replaced  by  stakes. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.  Unknown. 

ComraisAioned  officers II  t 

White  Union  soldiers 716  1,4« 

Colored  Union  soldiers 6  5 

White  Union  sailors 4  

Citizens 8  6 

Total 745  1,43d 
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These  interments  were  made  principally  from  the  dead  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  while  besieging  Yorktown,  and  from  the  battle  field  of 
Williamsburgh. 

One  man  is  employed  as  an  assistant  to  the  superintendent;  ke  is 
paid  $20  per  month. 

This  cemetorv  is  in  good  order.  The  expenditures  amount  to 
$37,004.13,  up  to  May  31,  1873. 

BecapUuJalion  for  Ihe  State  of  Virginia. 


Cold  Harbor  Xational  Cemetery 

St-ven  Pines  National  Cemetery 
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Ball'a  Bluff  National  Cemetery 

Yorktown  National  Cemetery 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH  NATIONAL   CEMETERY. 

Inspected  August  16, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  sitnated  about  one  mile  east  of  the  State-house.  It 
is  just  outside  the  corporation  limits.  The  lot  is  a  rectangle,  5ii4  feet 
north  and  south,  by  375  feet  east  and  west,  and  contains  about  six  acreSr 
It  is  inclosed  by  a  horizontal  board  fence,  in  poor  condition.  An  Osage- 
orange  hedge  has  been  planted  jnst  inside  tlie  fence,  and  is  doing  pretty 
well  considering  the  very  dry  season.  The  portion  fertilized  by  stable- 
manure  is  much  more  vigorous  than  that  treated  with  guano. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  west  side,  and  is  closed  by 
wooden  gates. 

The  lodge,  a  franie  one-story  cottage,  in  very  good  condition,  is  situ- 
ated near  the  entrance. 

A  path,  ten  feet  wide,  extends  around  the  lot  just  inside  the  hedge. 
Two  paths,  ten  feet  wide,  running  north  and  south,  divide  the  lot  into 
three  long  sections,  and  these  are  sub  divided  by  seven  other  paths^ 
running  east  and  west,  into  twenty-three  rectangular  sections ;  the  sec- 
tion in  the  center  of  the  lot  being  a  square  of  114  feet,  and  double  the 
size  of  the  others,  and  containing  a  circular  mound  on  which  is  planted 
theflag-stafi'. 

The  avenue  from  the  main  entrance  passes  entirely  around  this  square 
and  then  extends  to  the  center  of  the  east  side  of  the  lot. 
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An  iron  frun  is  pjanted  vertically  on  its  base  in  a  large  stone  bed  near 
the  flag-statf  monnd.    The  bed  is  too  large  for  the  gun. 

Many  trees  have  been  planted  in  this  cemetery;  those  obtained  in 
the  neighborhood  by  the  superintendent  are  growing  better  than  those 
sent  from  a  distance.  The  elm  grows  finely  in  this  climate.  There  are 
many  very  handsome  specimens  iu  Raleigh.  It  seems  to  be  liable  to 
attacks  from  insects,  and  the  foliage  thereby  greatly  injured  early  in 
the  season. 

There  is  a  well  of  good  water  near  the  lodge.  The  kitchen  and  tool- 
house  are  detached  from  the  lodge  ;  both  in  good  order. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  the  several  sections,  and 
are  classified  by  States  as  far  as  known.  They  are  generally  mounded 
up  and  pretty  well  grassed  over.  There  is  some  broom  sedge  growing 
among  the  graves. 

The  grass  has  been  cut  often,  and  in  consequence  is  still  fresh  and 
green,  although  the  season  has  been  an  extremely  dry  one. 

The  graves  are  marked  by  head  boards,  painted  and  lettered,  bat 
badly  faded  and  a  good  deal  decayed. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

Known.  TTnkDovn. 

CommiRsioned  officers 13  

White  Union  solcliera 587  533 

Colored  Uniou  solders 20  6 

Citizens I  

Total 621  539 

The  bodies  were  brought  from  Averysborough,  Smithville,  Benton- 
ville,  Greensborough,  Goldsborough,  and  other  places  in  the  State. 

The  title  to  the  land  has  not  yet  been  secured.  When  it  is,  a  stone 
fence  should  be  put  around  it. 

There  are  quarries  of  limestone  very  near  the  cemetery. 

One  man  is  employed  through  the  season  to  assist  the  superintendent 

The  expenditures,  up  to  April  30, 1871,  amount  to  $16,552.08, 

NEW  BERNE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 
Inspected  April  28, 1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  one  mile  north  of  the  rail  way -station  in 
New  Berne,  and  fronts  east  on  the  Johnson  Creek  road. 

The  lot  is  a  rectangle,  825  teet  east  and  west,  and  400  feet  nort^  and 
south,  and  contaius  7^  acres  of  level  saudy  land.  It  is  inclosed  by  a 
wooden  picket-tence  in  poor  condition.  Since  this  inspection  a  contract 
has  been  made  for  building  a  stone  wall  and  a  stone  lodge  at  this  ceme* 
tery,  and  the  work  is  now  in  progress. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  east  side ;  from  it  an  avenue 
twenty  feet  wide  extends  through  the  lot  to  center  of  west  side. 

An  avenue  sixteen  feet  wide  crosses  the  lot  from  the  center  of  the 
north  and  south  sides  at  right  angles  to  the  main  avenue.  At  the  in- 
tersection of  these  avenues  is  a  small  mound,  badly  shaped,  on  which 
stands  a  fine  flag-staff. 

A  drive  sixteen  feet  wide  passes  around  the  lot  a  few  feet  inside 
the  fence  except  on  the  east  side,  where  it  is  187  feet  inside  the  fence. 
The  portion  of  the  lot  embraced  by  this  drive  constitutes  the  cemetery 
proper,  and  is  divided  into  eighteen  burial  sections  by  paths  six  feet 
wide  running  north  and  south. 
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The  graves  are  arranged  in  these  sections  in  paraljpl  rovrs.  They  are 
all  leveled,  and  partially  covered  with  Bermuda  grass,  which  is  growing 
well.  They  are  marked  by  headboards,  painted  and  lettere<l,  but  much 
faded. 

The  burials  were  made  by  States,  so  far  as  known,  and  the  unknown 
were  buried  in  sections  by  themselves. 

The  interments  are  reported  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.  Unknown. 

Coromifwioued  officers 22  1 

White  Uuion  soldiers 1,726  806 

White  Union  sailors 130  49 

Colored  Union  soldiers 209  195 

Employes  and  citizens 112  

Total 2,199  1,051 

Some  of  these  burials  were  made  here  originally.  The  balance  of  the 
bodies  were  removed  from  places  of  original  interment,  viz:  New  Berne, 
Beaufort,  Morehead,  Kinston,  Hatteras,  Roanoke  Island,  and  many 
other  places  along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  cemetery  lot  is  set  apart  for  the  lodge,  out- 
buildings, and  gardens.  An  Oi»ageorange  hedge  has  been  planted 
around  the  lot  just  inside  the  fence. 

A  good  many  elm  tree^i  have  been  transplanted  into  the  cemetery 
proper,  and  are  growing  finely.  The  elm  flourishes  in  this  section  and 
attains  great  size  and  beautiful  proportions.  Along  the  main  avenue, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  flag  staff,  are  fourteen  imitation  iron  guns,  planted 
vertically  on  their  muzzles.  They  are  placed  opposite  each  other  on 
each  side  of  the  avenue. 

The  lodge  is  in  the  southeast  corner.  It  is  a  wooden  cottage  of  two 
rooms,  with  kitchen  detached.  This  lodge  has  recently  been  replaced 
by  a  stone  one. 

The  tool-house  and  privy  are  under  one  roof,  and  present  a  much  more 
respectable  api)earance  than  is  usually  found  in  such  matters  at  the 
Government  cemeteries. 

Two  men  are  employed  to  assist  the  superintendent }  they  are  paid 
$15  per  month  and  one  ration  per  day. 

The  expenditures  up  to  May  31,  1871,  amount  to  $36,723.66. 

WILMINGTON  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  May  13,  1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Wilmington, 
on  the  Market-street  road,  upon  which  it  fronts  south.. 

The  lot  is  an  irregular  figure  of  several  sides.  The  west  side  is  a 
right  line  about  200  yards  long,  and  the  south  end  is  perpendicular  to 
it  for  about  70  yards.  The  rest  of  the  contour  is  broken  and  wavy,  to 
conform  to  the  outline  of  an  adjoining  marsh,  which  is  overflowed  by 
the  tide. 

A  drive  fifteen  feet  wide  extends  from  the  nmin  entrance  in  the  south 
end  through  the  grounds  north  and  south.  A  drive  also  extends  around 
the  lot  near  the  fence.    The  lodge  is  near  the  main  entrance. 

Since  this  inspection  a  new  brick  lodge  and  a  stone  wall  have  been 
built  at  this  cemetery,  and  an  Osage-orange  hedge  planted  around  it. 

The  land  is  very  sandy,  and  will  grow  only  Bermuda  grass  well.  This 
has  been  introduced,  and  in  time  will  cover  the  ground  with  a  good 
turf.    The  roads  and  walks  and  gutters  should  also  be  planted  with  it. 

The  graves  are  jnarked  by  headboards,  painted  and  lettered,  but 
many  of  them  are  much  decayed. 
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In  the  center  of  the  lot,  surrounded  by  the  main  drive,  is  a  small  dir- 
cular  mound,  on  which  the  flag-staff  is  planted.  This  mound  is  Iwdly 
proportioned,  and  was  sodded  with  turf  from  the  marsh,  which  of  course 
did  not  live. 

The  superintendent  has  been  quite  successful  in  transplanting  willow 
and  water  oaks,  and  in  cultivating  roses  and  flowering  shrubs. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.  Uoknon. 

Commissi  oued  officers 12  1 

White  Uniou  soldiers  and  sailors 631  ?W 

Colored  Uuiou  soldiers 55  30i 

Total  according  to  register  at  the  cemetery 698  I.  J4l 

There  are,  howe^r,  2,057  graves  marked  by  head-boards. 
The  bodies  were  removed  from  Wilmington,  Fort  Fisher,  Fort  John 
son,  Fajetteville,  and  other  places  in  the  State. 
The  expenditures  up  to  May  31,  1871,  amount  to  $17,656.46. 

SALISBURY  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  August  18,  1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  southwest  from  the  center 
of  the  town  of  Salisbury.  The  North  Carolina  Railroad  passes  by  it  on 
the  north.  There  is  no  public  road  to  the  cemetery,  but  vehicles  can 
follow  along  the  railroad  embankment. 

The  Government  has  purchased  about  six  acres  of  land,  but  only 
about  two  acres  are  inclosed,  by  a  wooden  picket-fence,  for  the  cemeterr 
proper. 

This  lot  is  nearly  a  rectangle,  390  feet  long  north  and  south,  by 
250  feet  wide  east  and  west.  A  portion  of  the  uortheast  corner  is  cut 
off,  to  exclude  a  swampy  place,  so  there  are  really  five  sides  to  the  lot 
as  inclosed.  It  is  designed  to  build  a  permanent  wall  around  the  whole 
land  purchased,  and  proposals  were  invited  duriner  the  past  season  for 
this  purpose,  but  none  were  accepted,  \ 
ble  were  not  sufficient. 

The  cemetery  proper  is  about  225  ya 
carriage-road  has  been  commenced  acre 
is  a  small  stream  running  through  this 
on  each  side  by  a  narrow  strip  of  mars 
margins  pass  along  the  ea«t  side  of  the 
quently  a  good  deal  of  miasma  in  tha 
and  ague  prevail  very  generally,  but  tl 
family  have  escaped  so  far. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  north  end,  in 
hail  not  the  northeast  corner  been  cut  < 

Near  this  entrance  a  one-story  brick 
long  and  narrow,  contains  three  rooms 
ing  roof  and  piazza  on  each  side.  It  i 
tion  of  the  roof,  which  leaks  in  a  few  p 
is  attached  to  the  lodge. 

An  Osage-orange  hedge  has  been  \ 
fence  ;  on  the  east  side,  close  to  the  fei 
it. 

From  the  main  entrance  an  avenue, 
about  fifty  feet  to  the  flag-staff  mound, 
and  passes  around  the  lot  just  inside  tl 
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where  it  is  thirty  feet  from  the  fence,  leaving  a  long  narrow  burial  sec- 
tion containing  ninety  single  graves. 

Immediately  opposite  this  section  are  the  trenchesin  which  are  buried 
the  poor  unfortunate  prisoners  of  war,  who,  huddled  togetlier  in  a  small 
prison-pen,  without  shelter  or  proper  food,  or  clothing,  died  miserably 
and  in  gi*eat  numbers.  Although  death  to  these  unhappy  men  was  a 
release  from  torture,  yet  the  remembrance  of  their  unnecessary  suffer- 
ings will  ever  justly  brand  the  rebel  authorities  with  gross  inhumanity. 

These  trenches  are  eighteen  in  number,  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
average  about  240  feet  in  length.  The  bodies  were  placed  one  above 
another,  and  mostly  without  cofiins.  From  the  number  of  bodies  ex- 
humed from  a  given  space  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  buried  in 
these  trenches  was  11,700.  The  number  of  burials  from  the  prison  pen 
cannot  be  accurately  known,  as  no  records  have  been  found ;  but  the 
above  estimate  is  considered  as  being  under  the  real  number  of  deaths. 
Since  this  "  Golgotha"  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
each  of  these  trenches  has  been  surrounded  by  a  stone  curbing,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  washing ;  and  they  have  been  mounded  up  a  little,  and 
efforts  made  to  cover  them  with  grass,  but  the  soil  is  so  poor  but  little 
success  has  attended  the  effort  so  far. 

In  my  opinion  the  United  States  should  erect,  at  the  north  end  of 
these  trenches,  near  the  flag-staff,  a  respectable  granite  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  nameless  "  Union  dead,"  who  here  moulder  into 
dust;  and  I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  War  to  the  subject. 

On  the  west  of  these  trenches  are  three  burial  Elections,  in  which  are 
the  graves  of  283  Union  soldiers,  mostly  unknown.  The  graves  are 
marked  by  head-boards,  painted  and  numbered }  they  are  also  mounded 
up,  and  some  are  partially  grassed  over. 

A  decided  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  respect  since  my  in- 
spection last  year.  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  Bermuda 
grass  here. 

The  drainage  is  not  good  in  a  part  of  this  cemetery ;  a  portion  to  the 
sou  til  west  of  the  trenches  is  lower  than  any  other  part,  and  water 
stands  there  after  rains.  This  could  be  remedied  by  filling  up  and  pre- 
paring gutters  to  carry  off  the  surface  water. 

A  good  many  elm  trees  have  been  transplanted  here  during  the  pres- 
ent season,  and  some  of  them  are  living. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

In  the  trenches,  all  anknown 11,700 

In  single  graves 412 

Total 12,112 

Of  those  in  single  graves  eighty-five  are  known,  three  being  commis- 
sioned ofiicers ;  the  rest  are  unknown. 
The  expenditures  up  to  July  31, 1871,  amount  to  $13,862.77. 
Recapitulation  for  the  State  of  North  <:UiroUna, 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

FLORENCE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Ifispected  May  14, 1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  the 
railway-station  in  Florence,  and  fronts  south,  on  the  Morris  Bluff  road. 
The  lot  is  nearly  a  square,  and  contains  four  acres  of  level  land.  It  is 
inclosed  by  a  horizontal  board-fence  in  poor  condition.  The  main 
entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  south  side,  and  from  it  a  drive  extends 
to  the  center  of  the  opposite  side.  A  similar  drive  crosses  this  one  at 
right  angles  at  thj  center  of  the  lot,  and  extends  to  the  centers  of  the 
east  and  west  sides.  At  the  intersection  of  these  drives  is  a  small  cir- 
cular mound,  badly  proportioned,  on  which  stands  the  flag-staff. 

The  lodge  is  a  new  brick  building,  containing  three  rooms.  It  is  in 
tlie  southwest  corner  of  the  lot,  and  has  a  small  garden  for  flowers  and 
shrubs  on  its  west  end,  separated  from  the  cemetery  by  a  light  fence. 
There  is  a  good  well  of  water  near  the  lodge.    A  tool-house  is  needed 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  the  four  sections  into 
which  the  lot  is  divided. 

The  Union  prisoners  of  war  were  buried  in  trenches,  and  withont 
cofiins,  but  the  burials  by  the  United  States  authorities  were  made  in 
single  graves  and  with  coffins.  The  graves  have  never  been  sodded. 
Sheep-sorrel  is  about  the  only  thing  growing  in  this  cemetery.  Ber- 
muda grass  would  grow  here  very  well,  I  think,  and  I  have  recom- 
mended its  introduction.    The  graves  are  marked  by  stakes,  numbered. 

The  interments  are  as  follows : 

Known.    UnknowTi. 

Commissioned  officers 2         

Uniou  soldiers  aud  sailors 2S         2.773 

Total 30         2,:T3 

A  record  of  the  names  of  about  three  hundred  Union  prisoners  of 
war,  who  died  and  were  buried  here,  has  been  found,  but  their  grave? 
cannot  be  identified.  The  records  of  the  deaths  among  these  prisoner* 
have  not  been  found,  although  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  recover 
them. 

The  Union  prisoners  of  war  confined  at  Florence  were  treated  with 
decency  and  humanity,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  shameful  barbarities 
practiced  at  Andersonville  and  Salisbury,  and  consequently  the  ratio  of 
deaths  is  very  small  compared  with  the  mortality  at  those  places. 

One  man  is  employed  the  year  round  to  assist  the  superintendent: 
he  is  paid  $25  per  month,  and  boards  himself. 

Many  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted,  but  with  indifferent  success. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31,  1871,  amount  to  $10,858.43. 


Inspected  May  16, 1870. 

In  this  cemetery  the  Government  has  a  small  lot,  near  the  chapel,  in 
which  are  buried  the  remains  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  Union 
soldiers. 

A  hedge  of  mock-orange  (Laiiro  cera^sus)  has  been  planttnl  sfomul 
it,  but  it  is  almost  entirely  dead,  the  plants  being  too  large  when  set 
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out  The  lot  was  in  very  poor  condition,  overgrown  with  weeds,  and 
generally  neglected. 

The  head-boards  were  very  shabby,  and  contrasted  badly  with  the 
white  marble  slabs  marking  the  graves  of  the  confederate  dead  in  a 
lot  near  by,  inclosed  by  a  handsome  hedge  and  covered  with  a  nicely- 
trimmed  and  fresh  sod. 

The  remains  of  these  Union  soldiers  shonld  be  transferred  to  a  national 
cemetery,  or  else  the  lot  in  this  cemetery  shonld  be  kept  in  respectable 
order. 

A  special  report  was  made  in  this  case. 

No  expenditures  by  the  United  States. 

BEAUFORT  NATIONAL.  CEMETERY. 

Impeded  May  17, 1870.' 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  northeast  of  the  town  of 
Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  Island. 

The  lot  is  a  rectangle,  about  one-third  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  con- 
tains twenty-nine  acres  of  level,  sandy  land.  A  public  road  runs  along 
the  west  side,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the  main  entrance,  closed  by 
double  wooden  gates.  The  lot  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence,  in 
poor  condition.  Within  the  fence  is  a  border  20  feet  wide  for  shrubbery, 
and  then  a  drive  30  feet  wide  surrounds  the  rest  of  the  lot. 

At  the  main  entrance  is  a  circular  space,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  * 
small  mound  on  which  the  ilag-staii'  is  planted.  Four  smaller  monnds  sur- 
round this  one,  on  each  of  which  is  planted  a  large  iron  gun,  vertically, 
as  a  monument.  From  this  circular  space  several  wide  avenues  radiate 
at  regular  intevals,  through  180  degrees,  and  extend  to  the  exterior 
drive. 

The  long  triangular  sections  into  which  these  avenues  divide  the 
grounds  are  divided  by  six  circular  drives,  having  their  common  center 
at  the  flag- staff  mound. 

These  drives  and  avenues  are  covered  more  or  less  with  shells,  and 
have  been  prepared  at  great  expense,  though  to  little  purpose,  as  prob- 
ably the  Government  carts  are  the  only  vehicles  ever  within  the  ceme- 
tery. As  they  are  not  used,  it  is  of  course  a  great  labor  to  keep  them 
free  from  weeds.  They  were  generally  overgrown  at  the  time  of  this  in- 
spection. I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  many  of  these  drives 
and  avenues,  as  well  as  the  vacant  sections,  with  live  and  water  oaks, 
which  grow  remarkably  well  in  this  locality. 

Open  groves  would  require  very  little  attention  after  they  were  well 
started,  and  in  a  few  years  would  present  a  line  appearance. 

The  Lauro  cerasus^  called  in  this  section  mock-orange,  grows  spon- 
taneously in  the  Carolinas;  it  bears  clipping  wel),  and  is  much  used  for 
Ledges.  It  is  better  for  this  purpose,  in  this  locality,  than  the  Osage 
orauge.  It  is  very  pretty  in  leaf,  and  quite  conspicuous  in  flower,  and 
grows  strong  and  thick  when  properly  trimmed.  I  recommend  that  a 
hedge  be  planted  of  it  around  this  cemetery. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  central  avenue  is  a  handsome  granite  monument. 

The  graves  are  generally  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  the  several  sec- 
tions, and  are  marked  by  head-boards,  painted  and  lettered  and  more  or 
less  decayed. 

Many  coarse  weeds  were  growing  on  the  graves,  as  sufficient  labor 
i^as  not  employed  to  keep  the  cemetery  in  proper  order. 

Ueimuda  grass  should  be  introduced  here  to  cover  the  graves.  A 
special  report  has  been  made  in  this  case. 
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Opposite  tbe  main  entrance  is  tbe  lod^e,  a  pretty  wooden  cottage  of 
tbree  rooms.    It  is  in  a  small  rectanglar  lot,  containing  about  twoatw 
of  land,  used  for  vegetable  gardens^  &c.y  and  is  inclosed  by  a  voodei 
picket-teiiee. 
.   Tbere  are  several  wells  of  water  witbin  the  cemetery  proper. 

Tbe  interments  are  repoited  as  follows: 

KoowB.  rokipa 

OommisHioned  officers 84       

"Whit^j  Union  801(1161*8 3,  G21       

White  Union  soMiera 3,^ 

Colored  Union  soldiers 7^        

Colored  Union  t>oldiers ^ 

Sailors 91       

Sailors 109 

Employes  and  citizens 78       


Total : 4,6© 


Uli 


Tbe  records  at  tbe  cemetery  were  imperfect. 

Tbe  bodies  were  removed  from  several  places  in  Florida,  from  tkf 
vicinity  of  Savannab,  Georgia,  and  from  Obarleston,  Morris  Lsittd, 
Hilton  Head,  and  otber  plaees  in  Soutb  Carolina* 

Tbe  expenditures  up  to  tbe  August  31,  1871,  amount  to  $72,190ja 

Becapitulation  for  tht  State  of  South  Carolina, 


White,   1    White, 
known,  .unknown. 

Colored,  I  Colored, 
known.  Innknowu. 

TotaL     ^^^ 

noTvnc©  1*^ ntioDftl  C©inetBrv  .  ...•••••.. 

.10 

3,796 

124 

24 

2,773 
3,462 

%m   ' 

9.MD                > 

1«       

94     !  

B4*aofort  National  Cemet«rv 

795 

950 

Magnolia  Cemetei*}',  Dear  Charlenton — 
Elmwuod  Cemet«ry,  near  Columbia 

1 

Total 

3,974 

6,235 

7H5 

SI50         1L9S4    1            ">. 

GEORGIA. 

MARIETTA  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  May  26,  1870. 

This  cemetery  points  on  Cole  street,  a  short  distance  east  of  tbe  fmI- 
way-station  in  Marietta. 

Tbe  lot  is  an  irregular  figure  of  six  sides,  but  it  may  be  considered  *» 
almost  a  parallelogram,  1^600  feet  long  and  670  feet  wide,  and  contains 
about  twenty-five  acres  of  undulating:  land,  which  was  donated  to  tbe 
United  States  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Cc 

At  the  time  of  this  inspectio 
in  very  poor  couditioo,  but  sin 
stone  wall. 

Tile  main  entrance  is  near 
From  this  entrance  drives  win( 
iog  them  in  numerous  sectioni 
to  the  natural  features  of  tbe  1 

The  lodge  is  near  this  entr 
built  of  brick,  is  long  and  narr 
ing  roof  and  i)iazza  all  around. 

It  stands  on  tbe  slope  of  a 
The  building  was  in  good  ordei 

There  is  a  high  conical  hill  n 
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cemetery,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  flag-staff,  surrounded  by 
five  large  iron  guns,  planted  vertically,  as  monuments. 

There  are  many  fine  trees  on  this  hill,  as  well  as  in  different  parts  of 
the  lot. 

The  cemetery  was  not  fully  completed  at  this  time,  but  eiM)ugh  had 
been  done  to  show  that  when  finished  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  the  national  cemeteries. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  concentric  circles  around  the  flag-staff 
hill,  with  paths  radiating  through  the  circles.  In  the  other  sections 
they  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  either  right  lines,  or  curving  to  con- 
form to  the  surrounding  drives.  They  are  generally  very  well  turfed 
over  with  Bermuda  grass,  and  are  marked  by  stout  stakes  numbered, 
and  in  good  condition. 

Several  handsome  monuments  have  been  erected  by  friends ;  the  one 
by  the  second  division  of  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps  is  particularly  neat 
and  appropriate. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.  Unknown. 

Commissioned  officers 225  16 

White  Union  soldiers  and  sailors 6, 632  2, 950 

Colored  Union  soldiers 158  67 

Citizens,  &c 21  

Total 7,036  3,033 


The  bodies  were  removed  from  the  national  cemetery  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  which  was  discontinued,  and  from  Rome,  Dalton,  Atlanta, 
and  from  many  other  places  in  Georgia. 

Two  hands  are  employed  the  year  round  to  assist  the  superintendent; 
they  are  paid  $15  per  month  and  one  ration  per  day. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $187,788.17. 

ANDEBSONVILLE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  May  23, 1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  northeast  of  the  railway- 
station  at  Anderson,  on  the  Southwestern  Georgia  Bailroad,  and  sixty 
miles  south  of  Macon.  The  lot  occupied  as  the  cemetery  is  a  part  of  the 
laud  captured  by  the  United  States  with  the  prison-pen  at  this  place. 
It  is  nearly  square,  being  1,377  feet  north  and  south  by  1,360  feet  east 
and  west,  and  contains  a  little  over  forty-three  acres  of  undulating  laud. 
It  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  fence,  which  was  in  very  poor  condition  at 
the  time  of  this  inspection,  but  which  has  since  been  entirely  rebuilt. 
The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  west  side.  From  it  an  avenue 
30  feel  wide  crosses  the  lot  to  the  center  of  east  side.  A  similar  avenue 
intersects  this  one  at  the  center  of  the  lot  at  right  angles,  and  extends 
to  the  center  of  the  north  and  south  sides,  dividing  the  grounds  into 
four  large  and  equal  sections.  At  the  intersection  of  the  avenues  is  a 
diamond-shaped  plat  on  which  stands  the  flag-staff. 

Outside  the  cemetery  inclosure,  and  just  north  of  the  main  entrance, 
is  a  small  lot  in  which  a  lodge  and  out-buildings  have  been  recently 
erected,  and  a  well  has  been  dug  just  inside  the  main  entrance. 

An  Osage-orange  hedge  has  also  been  planted  four  feet  inside  the  new 
fence. 

There  are  many  trees  growing  spontaneously  in  this  lot,  and  in  the 
southeast  section  there  are  some  large  southern  pines,  (Pinm  Amtralis.) 
.       S.  Ex.  79 i 
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The  avenues  bave  been  lined  with  live  and  water  oaks,  which  do  veil 
in  this  locality. 

Much  of  the  ground  is  unoccupied,  and  it  would  be  well  to  cover  tb*^ 
vacant  parts  with  open  groves. 

The  main  entrance  wa«  intended  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  south  sidt 
and  a  handsome  drive  was  graded  to  it  from  the  railway-station  aso 
lined  with  trees,  but  the  roadway  has  been  deeply  gullied  by  hean 
rains  and  is  now  abandoned. 

The  avenues  in  the  cemeterj^  are  being  provided  with  brick  gutterstf 
carry  off  the  surface  water  and  prevent  washing. 

The  burials  from  the  prison-pen  were  made  in  long  trenches;  thosr 
made  by  the  United  States  were  put  in  single  graves  in  parallel  ro«^N 
They  have  been  generally  covered  with  Bermuda  grass,  which  forms  a 
close,  firm  turf  in  the  poorest  sand  in  this  hot  region. 

The  drives  and  paths  should  also  be  overgrown  with  this  grass,  as  it 
resists  the  action  of  water  well. 

The  graves  are  marked  by  stakes,  many  of  which  are  much  decayed, 
and  some  have  fallen  down. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Kdovh.  TakDen 

Commissioned  officers 13  * 

White  Union  soldiers 12,650  3f 

White  Union  sailors 99       

Colored  Union  soldiers 16  ^ 

Total 12,778  ^ 


Nearly  all  of  these  interments  were  made  from  the  prison -pen  nearbj. 
About  nine  hundred  bodies  were  removed  by  the  United  States  author 
ities  from  various  places  in  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

There  are  also  interred  in  this  cemetery  the  remains  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  rebel  prisoners  of  war. 

The  prison-pen  is  about  one  mile  south  of  the  cemetery ;  the  stock 
ade  is  falling  down.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  unknow2 
persons  to  burn  up  this  evidence  of  rebel  barbarity,  which  was  a  re 
proach  upon  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  tbit 
there  are  some  people  in  that  section  who  do  not  still  glory  in  tieir 
shame. 

Six  men  are  employed  to  assist  the  superintendent;  they  are  paid  ll-^ 
per  month  and  one  ration  per  day. 

Two  mules,  two  cai'ts,  and  one  double  wagon  are  also  kept  here  for 
use  at  the  cemetery. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $32,499.69. 

Hecapitulaiion  for  the  Slate  of  Georgia, 
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19,  619 

3,805 
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FLORIDA. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERY,  BARRANCAS. 

Inspected  Februury  16, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  near  Barrancas  Barracks,  nine  miles  from 
Pensacola,  and  is  tbe  cemetery  of  the  old  marine  hospital  enlarged. 

The  lot  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  600  feet  by  513  feet,  containing 
a  little  over  seven  acres,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  heavy  brick  wall  9  feet 
high,  with  strong  buttresses  every  20  feet. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  south  side,  and  is  closed  by  double 
iron  gates  hung  on  heavy  brick  piers.  From  this  entrance  is  an  av^enue 
IS  feet  wide  passing  through  the  grounds  to  center  of  the  north  side. 
A  similar  avenue  crosses  this  one  at  right  angles,  running  east  and  west, 
through  the  center  of  the  lot.  At  the  intersection  of  these  avenues  is 
a  circular  mound,  64  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  high,  on  which  stands  the 
flag-stiiff. 

The  avenues  divide  the  grounds  into  four  nearly  equal  sections,  each 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  six  plats  by  paths  12  feet  wide,  two  running 
east  and  west,  and  one  north  and  south.- 

A  drive  12  feet  wide  extends  around  the  grounds  just  inside  the  wall. 
A  portion  of  the  drives  and  paths  is  paved  with  inferior  bricks,  and 
Bermuda  grass  allowed  to  grow  over  them,  as  well  as  over  the  remainder 
of  the  paths  and  drives.  The  sections  on  the  west  side  of  the  main 
avenue  contain  the  gi-aves  of  Union  soldiers  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.  Unknown. 

White  Union  soldiers 379  271 

Colored  Union  soldiers 154  98 

Citizens 21  47 

Eebel  soldiers 60  12 

Total 614        428    

1,042 
Ou  the  east  side  are  tbe  graves  of  officers  and  sailors  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  as  follows  :  , 

Officers  and  sailors 112       225» 

337 

Total  interred  in  cemetery,  accordi  ng  to  records  in  office 1, 379 

The  northeast  section  contains  no  graves  and  has  never  been  im- 
proved, but  remains  covered  with  scrub-oak. 

The  graves  are  all  leveled  and  covered  more  or  less  with  Bermuda 
grass,  which  is  growing  well  and  will  soon  cover  the  grave-plats,  walks, 
&c.,  with  a  good  turf.  Head-boards  or  stakes  are  at  all  the  graves  and 
are  in  good  order. 

A  good  many  pines  and  oaks  were  left  standing  when  the  grounds 
were  cleared,  and  are  doing  well.  A  few  magnolias  (Orandiflora)  have 
been  transplanted  and  some  are  living. 

Cherokee  rose  and  honeysuckle  have  been  planted  along  a  portion  of 
the  wall.  Some  other  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  put  in  by  the  super- 
intendent, who  takes  much  interest  in  ornamenting  this  place. 

The  acting  quartermaster  at  the  barracks  has  charge  of  this  cemetery. 
The  labor  is  all  done  by  details  of  soldiers  from  the  garrison.  I  do  not 
think  this  should  be  done,  as  the  garrison  is  small  (one  company)  and 
the  post  large,  and  there  is  as  much  work  to  be  done  there  as  the  men 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  do. 

One  laborer  should  be  hired  the  year  round  to  assist  the  superin- 
tendent. • 
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The  lodge  is  situated  outside  the  cemetery  in  front  of  the  southw^ 
corner;  is  a  new  brick  cottage  containing  three  rooms,  and  having  pro 
jecting  roof  and  piazza  all  around ;  cistern  attached;  large  yard  surrooiKk 
cottage,  in  which  are  planted  fruit  and  ornamentaJ  trees. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $26,777.86. 

In  the  city  cemetery  near  Tallahassee  there  are  buried  forty -one  white 
Union  soldiers,  all  known. 

And  in  the  cemetery  on  the  military  reservation  at  Saint  AugostiM 
there  are  buried  eighty-two  white  Union  soldiers ;  forty-two  knoirn  aod 
forty  unknown. 

There  are  also  buried  in  the  cemeteries  at  the  military  posts  of  Fm 
Taylor,  Key  West,  and  Fort  Jefferson,  Tortugas,  white.  Union  soldiers 
as  follows : 

Known.   Uaksm. 

Kev  West 128  « 

Tortugas 96  IS 

Total 223  « 

Doubtless  many  of  these  burials  took  place  before  the  war  of  the  it- 
bellion. 

Recapitulaiian  for  the  State  of  Florida, 
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This  cemetery  is  siti 
the  post-office  in  Mobile 
Cemetery,  belonging  to 
United  States.  The 
nearly  a  rectangle  of  4^ 
It  is  inclosed  by  a  banc 

The  ground  is  sandy 
being  undermined  by  tl 
the  foot  of  the  wall  on 
they  work  very  well  so 
keep  them  clear  of  sane 
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The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  south  side,  with  a  similar 
one  opposite,  both  closed  with  iron  gates. 

A  drive  extends  through  the  grounds  from  one  gateway  to  the  other, 
and  a  similar  one  crosses  it  at  right  angles  at  the  center,  where  there  is 
a  small  circular  mound,  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  base,  ten  feet  high, 
and  almost  cylindrical  for  six  or  eight  feet.  The  sides  are  sliding  down, 
the  slopes  are  so  very  steep.    A  flag-staff  is  on  this  mound. 

The  two  drives  divide  the  lot  into  four  nearly  equal  sections,  three  of 
which  contain  graves. 

The  lodge  is  near  the  main-entrance  in  the  southeastern  section ;  is  a 
wooden  cottage  of  two  rooms,  having  a  piazza  all  around  it ;  cistern 
attached  ;  all  in  good  order. 

There  is  no  superintendent,  and  has  been  none  since  the  death  of  the 
one  stationed  here  last  summer.  The  cemetery  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  post  quartermaster,  who  is  quartered  neai*  by,  (at  the  barracks.) 
He  has  employed  a  laborer  since  December  16,  1870,  to  clear  up  the 
grounds.    This  man  is  paid  $30  per  month. 

Two  sections  have  been  cleared  of  broom-sedge  and  look  very  well ; 
the  other  two  sections  will  soon  be  put  in  good  order. 

The  graves  have  all  been  leveled  and  are  well  turfed  over. 

There  are  head-boards  or  stakes  to  all  the  graves. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  according  to  the  grave-marks,  viz : 

White  Union  soldiers  and  sailors 646 

Colored  Union  soldiers 256 

Total 902 

Of  these,  thirty-one  white  soldiers  and  two  sailors,  and  ninety-one 
colored  soldiers,  are  reported  unknown ;  the  rest  as  known. 

The  bodies  were  removed  from  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines,  and  from 
Pollard,  Conecuh,  and  other  places  in  the  State. 

There  are  a  few  trees  growing  in  the  lot,  and  others  have  been  ordered 
and  will  be  planted  out  this  spring. 

There  are  no  records  in  the  office. 

Should  the  garrison  be  withdrawn  from  Mobile  a  superintendent 
would  be  needed  here. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $12,739.56. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

OOBINTH  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  June  8,  1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  southeast  from 
the  railroad  station.  The  lot  is  nearly  a  square  of  933  feet  as  inclosed, 
and  contains  about  nineteen  acres,  but  the  purchase  includes  twenty 
acres. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden  picket-fence,  in  tolerably  good  order ; 
the  posts  are  somewhat  decayed,  and  will  not  last  more  than  a  year  or 
two  longer.  The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  south  front. 
From  it  an  avenue  30  feet  wide  extends  north  through  the  grounds,  pass- 
ing around  a  small  circular  plat  near  the  north  side,  on  which  stands  the 
flag-staff. 

A  drive  16  feet  wide,  laid  out  on  an  undulating  curve,  winds  around 
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the  lot  near  the  fence;  and  two  drives  parallel  with  the  main  avenue,  one 
on  each  side  and  at  equal  distances  from  it,  and  two  other  drives  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  avenue,  divide  the  grounds  into  twelve  sections, 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  for  burial  purposes.  The  ground  rises 
gently  but  irregularly  from  the  south  front  to  the  flag-staff,  then  slope.* 
off"  gently  to  the  north. 

The  drainage  is  pretty  good ;  a  large  wooden  open  drain  is  in  one  p<>r 
tion  of  the  ground ;  this  is  still  in  good  order. 

Numerous  trees  have  been  planted  on  both  sides  of  the  main  avenuf 
and  the  drives,  and  are  doing  well. 

An  Osage-orange  hedge  was  planted  along  the  fence  in  Februarrlasi. 
and  is  growing  finely. 

The  lodge  is  a  very  plain  and  cheap  wooden  cottage  ;  a  new  one  of 
brick  or  stone  is  needed. 

The  stable  and  out-houses  are  in  good  order.  These  buildings  are  sit- 
uated near  the  main  entrance,  east  of  the  main  avenue  and  south  of  the 
winding  drive,  which  on  this,  the  south  side,  is  about  one  hundred  feet 
inside  the  fence.    West  of  the  main  avenue  is  the  vegetable  gardeo. 

The  graves  are  all  leveled,  but  not  sodded;  they  are  partially  grassed 
over.  The  grass  needed  cutting  very  much.  Many  weeds  were  growing 
on  graves  and  on  the  drives. 

No  serviceable  scythes  were  on  hand.  Application  had  been  made 
for  some. 

The  total  number  of  interments  is  5,667,  as  follows,  according  to  the 
records  in  the  office : 

Known.  Unlaws- 

White  soldiers..... 1,905         3,474 

Colored  soldiers...'. '^* 

Total 1,905         a,'« 


The  bodies  were  removed  from  the  places  of  original  intermenii; 
around  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Corinth,  and  from  luka,!!!*- 
cumbia,  Holly  Springs,  Grenada,  and  many  other  plaees  in  Mississippi. 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee. 

The  expenditures  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $94,381.06. 

NATIONAL    CEMETERY  AT  NATCHEZ. 

Inspected  March  4, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  two  miles  north  of  the  landing 
at  Natchez,  on  the  east  side  of  the  up-river  road. 

The  lot  is  an  irregular  figure  of  four  sides ;  that  on  the  west  sidf 
taking  the  curvature  of  the  road,  which  follows  the  windings  of  the 
bluff  overlooking  the  Mississippi ;  the  other  three  sides  are  right  line^ 
There  are  a  little  over  eleven  acres  of  very  uneven  land  in  the  lot,  and 
it  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence  in  very  poor  condition. 

A  hedge  has  been  planted  around  the  lot  just  inside  the  fence.  The 
pyracanthus,  a  variety  of  the  hawthorn,  has  been  used  for  this  hedge. 
It  does  well  in  this  locality,  growing  rapidly,  and  when  properly  dip^ 
ped,  becoming  very  thick  and  strong.  I  saw  several  excellent  hedges 
of  it  near  Natchez. 

If  this  hedge  does  well  it  may  answer  instead  of  a  fence,  or  wall, 
particularly  on  the  west  side  above  the  road,  where  the  bank  is  steep 
and  subject  to  slides,  and  no  wall  could  be  made  to  stand,  except  at 
great  expense  inputting  in  a  foundation  as  deep  as  the  bedof  tlie  road- 
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The  main  entrance  is  in  the  southwest  corner,  very  near  the  foot  of 
the  bluflf  on  that  side.  An  avenue,  sixteen  feet  wide,  extends  from  this 
entrance  up  and  around  and  across  the  bluff  in  various  directions, 
dividing  the  ground  into  numerous  sections  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes.  The  bluff  being  high  and  rolling,  immense  labor  has  been  re- 
quired to  cut  it  into  its  present  shape. 

The  cemetery  has  been  laid  out  with  a  good  deal  of  taste,  but  upon 
entirely  too  expensive  a  plan.  It  is  not  yet  completed ;  but  when  it 
is,  a  great  deal  of  labor  will  be  required  every  year  to  keep  it  in  good 
order,  for  the  slopes  of  the  terraces  are  so  steep  they  will  slide  more  or 
less  every  year ;  and  although  the  drives  are  lined  on  each  side  by  the 
very  best  of  brjck  gutters,  and  the  walks  are  made  of  concrete,  and  the 
culverts  of  the  finest  quality  of  masonry,  and  of  great  capacity,  yet 
when  the  great  showers  of  summer  fall  they  fail  to  carry  off  all  the 
water,  which  rushes  like  a  mill-race  down  the  slopes  in  the  most  direct 
line,  sometimes  sweeping  every  obstacle  before  it. 

On  the  summit  is  an  oval  mound,  whose  diameters  are  about  90  and 
60 feet,  on  which  stands  a  fine  flagstaff 

A  great  many  trees  have  been  planted  in  the  grounds ;  entirely  too 
many  should  they  all  live,  particularly  in  what  is  called  the  "  sylvan 
hall." 

The  north  side  extends  beyond  the  bluff,  and  there  is  a  strip  of  bottom- 
land along  it  devoted  to  garden  purposes.  Near  the  northeast  corner 
is  a  large  circular  plat  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  surrounding  ground, 
and  designed  as  a  burial  section  for  commissioned  officers ;  two  have 
already  been  buried  in  it ;  several  others  are  to  be  disenterred  and  re- 
buried  there. 

The  lodge  is  under  the  bluff  near  the  main  entrance.  It  is  built  of 
brick,  one  story  high,  long  and  narrow,  containing  three  rooms,  and 
having  projecting  roof  and  piazza  all  around.  The  windows  have  shut- 
ters, (which  ought  to  be  allowed  at  all  the  lodges  in  the  hot  latitudes,) 
and  the  lodge  seemed  to  be  very  comfortable  and  in  excellent  order.  A 
cistern  is  connected  with  the  lodge;  it  is  covered  by  a  lattice-work 
arbor.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  in  rear  of  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
lodge.  The  privy  is  opposite  the  northeast  corner,  and  is  similarly 
covered.  The  tool-house  is  midway  between  these  two  arbors.  There 
is  more  good  taste  displayed  in  this  arrangement  than  I  have  seen  at 
any  other  cemetery  in  this  respect. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  the  several  sections:  they 
have  been  mostly  leveled.  A  great  many  have  fallen  in  by  the  oreak- 
ing  down  of  the  coffins,  and  by  the  settling  of  the  earth  after  the  heavy 
mius.    They  will  be  filled  up  as  soon  as  the  ground  dries  sufficiently. 

The  graves  have  been  marked  by  head-boards,  which  are  now  decayed 
and  fallen  down.  I  was  informed  that  stakes  had  been  ordered  to 
replace  them. 

Bermuda  grass  has  been  introduced  and  planted  on  most  of  the 
graves  j  in  a  short  time  it  will  cover  them  all. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Commissioned  ofificere 11 

White  Union  soldiers  and  sailors 591 

Colored  Union  soldiers 2,484 

Total 3,086 


Of  these,  seven  commissioned  officers,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
white  soldiers,  twenty-two  sailors,  and  fifty  colored  soldiers  are  reported 
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as  known ;  the  rest  as  unknown.  The  bodies-were  brought  fix)m  various 
places  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  aroand 
Natchez. 

A  force  of  twenty  men  and  four  mules  and  carts  was  employed  upon 
this  cemetery  at  the  time  of  this  inspection.  It  w^as  thought  the  work 
would  be  completed  in  two  months. 

Six  men  would  be  required  to  assist  the  superintendent  during  the 
balance  of  the  season. 

The  laborers  are  paid  $35  per  month,  and  board  themselves. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $68,865.74. 

VICKSBURGH  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  March  6, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  two  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Yicks- 
burgh,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Yazoo  Yalley  road,  on  which  it  front.^ 
about  600  yards,  and  from  which  it  extends  back  (west)  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  some  four  hundred  yards  distant. 

The  lot  is  an  irregular  figure  of  many  sides,  and  contains  forty  acres 
of  very  uneven  land.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence  io  pretty 
good  condition  generally.  A  deep  ravine  bounds  the  cemetery  ou  the 
south ;  a  portion  of  the  fence  on  that  side  being  on  the  very  edge  of  tbe 
ravine,  was  carried  away  by  a  land-slide,  and  has  not  been  replaced  yet. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  make  a  fence  or  wall  stand  on  this  crest.  A  stiong 
hedge  will  be  the  most  suitable  inclosure  here. 

Originally  this  ground  was  mostly^  a  high  irregular  bluff,  deeply  cleft 
by  gullies  and  ravines,  running  down  to  the  bottom-land  bordering  Ibe 
river.  The  summit  of  the  bluff,  which  is  in  about  the  center  of  the  lot, 
was  leveled  off'  into  a  little  plateau,  and  then  a  series  of  terrac>es  va.* 
made  to  encircle  it  on  three  sides,  viz,  south,  west,  and  north.  These 
terraces  were  burial  sections.  After  the  work  was  completed,  and  the 
interments  made,  the  cemetery  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  sliding 
down  of  a  large  portion  of  the  terraces,  after  a  long  rain  and  suow 
storm.  This  was  over  two  years  ago.  Immediat<ely  after  this,  a  com- 
petent civil  engineer,  Mr.  Gall,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  cemetery  to 
repair  the  damage  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  similar  disaster  in  the 
future. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  underdrain  the  whole  lot  with  tiles  to 
carry  off  the  subterraneous  water  that  was  constantly  oozing  out  of  the 
bluff;  then,  with  gutters,  pipes,  and  culverts,  to  provide  conduits  for 
the  surface  water.  These  have  all  been  done  in  the  very  best  manner. 
A  portion  of  the  terraces  has  been  rebuilt  with  much  easier  slopes 
than  before;  the  graves  have  been  re-arranged  in  them,  and  planted 
with  Bermuda-grass  roots. 

The  work  is  now  going  on,  and  it  is  expected  by  Mr.  Gall,  the  engi 
neer,  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  November  next,  with  the  force  now 
employed,  viz,  60  men,  14  mules,  and  2  horses,  with  carts  and  wagons. 

In  these  finished  sections  (terraces)  no  head-boards  or  stakes  are 
used  to  mark  the  graves,  but  an  accurate  map  or  chart  has  been  made, 
in  which  the  position  and  number  of  each  grave  are  carefully  noted. 
The  graves  are  all  leveled  and  planted  with  Bermuda-grass  roots,  and 
will,  probably,  be  well  tuifed  over  this  season.  Eows  of  trees,  mostly 
of  Spanish  oaks,  (Quercm  falcaia^)  have  been  planted  along  the  alternate 
rows  of  graves — each  tree  being  planted  at  the  head  of  a  grave,  and 
being  also  noted  on  the  map. 
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It  is  proposed  to  put  in  each  section  a  small  brick  pyramid,  covered 
with  cement,  or  stucco,  and  bearing  the  number  of  graves  in  the  section, 
and  «al8o  indicating  where  the  numbering  begins. 

The  lodge  is  on  the  plateau  above  the  terraces.  It  is  built  of  brick — 
one  story  high ;  has  three  rooms,  projecting  roof  and  piazza  all  around. 
It  is  in  good  order,  and  is  surrounded  by  handsome  shrubs  and  flowers. 
The  cistern,  tool-house,  &c.,  are  neatly  arranged  near  by.  The  flag-staff 
is  in  the  center  of  a  circular  grass-plat  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  lodge.^ 

A  fine  graveled  drive  twenty  feet  wide  extends  from  the  entrance,  in* 
the  southeast  comer,  along  the  south  side  (quite  close  to  the  fenc<».  which 
overhangs  the  ravine)  to  near  the  river ;  then  turns  north  and  winds 
around  below  the  terraces  to  the  Yazoo  Yalley  road  on  the  east,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  north  of  the  main  entrance,  near  the 
lodge.  A  similar  drive  begins  at  this  main  entrance,  and  winding  around 
the  plateau  to  the  southwest  passes  down  through  the  terraces,  and 
connects  with  the  main  drive  near  the  large  natural  mound  left  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  portion  tdrcumscribed  by  the  main  drive.  Be- 
tween this  latter  drive  and  the  river  the  ground  is  quite  low,  and  liable 
to  be  overflowed. 

A  large  circular  mound  was  constructed  here  fof  the  burial  place  of 
soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army.  It  has  been  greatly  injured  by  high  water, 
but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  engineer  to  repair  it. 

These  drives  and  the  walks  are  lined  by  excellent  brick  gutters;  and 
large  brick  culverts  connect  or  form  outlets  for  them.  All  of  this  work 
is  done  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  when  the  cemetery  is  com- 
pleted it  will  be  very  picturesque  in  appearance ;  but  the  expense  will 
be  very  great,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  it  up  hereafter  will  be  large.  The 
site  selected  was  in  some  respects  very  injudicious. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.    Unknown. 

White  Uuion  soldiers 3,482      6,953 

Colored  Union  soldiers 147      6,004 

Tytal 3,629     12,957 

The  bodies  were  removed  from  the  places  of  original  interment,  as 
follows:  From  the  Union  lines  back  of  Vicksburgh;  from  Jackson, 
Meridian,  Grand  Gulf,  Chickasaw  Bayou,  and  other  places  in  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1870,  amount  to  $261,239.59. 

RecapitulatUni  for  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
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LOUISIANA. 
NATIONAL  CE3IETERY  AT  BATON  ROUGE. 

Inspected  February  28,  1871. 

Tbis  cemetery  is  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  and  is  j 
one  mile  east  of  the  Mississippi  Riv^er,  measured  on  Florida  street, 
which  runs  along  its  north  side.    It  fronts  west  on  Dufrocq  stit^t. 

The  lot  is  a  rectangle,  1,010  by  320  feet,  containing  about  eight  acrts 
of  undulating  land,  and  ia  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fenc*  in  good 
order. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  west  side.  From  this 
entrance  an  avenue,  thii'ty  feet  wide,  passes  through  the  lot  to  the  center 
of  the  east  side.  A  space,  sixteen  feet  wide,  in  the  center  of  this 
avenue,  is  covered  with  shells.  Two  small  mounds  are  also  placed  in 
it,  on  which  two  iron  guns  are  planted  vertically  on  their  basis  as  mona- 
ments. 

On  each  side  of  this  main  avenue  is  a  drive  sixteen  feet  wide,  mi- 
ning half  way  between  it  and  the  fence ;  then  thirteen  cross-drives,  at 
right  angles  with  the  main  avenue,  divide  the  grounds  into  lilty-t^o 
squares  of  sixty  feet  each,  forty-three  of  which  are  used  for  burial 
purposes. 

Each  of  the  squares,  when  full,  contains  seventy-two  graves ;  several 
are  only  partially  filled.  The  graves  are  all  leveled,  and  some  are 
well  grassed  over,  but  most  of  them  have  very  poor  turf  on  tbem;  a 
great  deal  of  rag-weed  and  other  coarse  kinds  abound.  Too  mneh 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  walks  and  drives,  and  not  enou^jb  to 
the  grave-plats.  A  special  report  was  ma<ie  relative  to  this  .subject 
soon  after  this  inspection. 

The  graves  are  marked  by  head-boards,  in  very  good  condition,  gf-ner 
ally ;  some  are  faded  a  good  deal  and  a  few  names  are  scarcely  k^h\t. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz  : 

Known.    UnLw:- 

CommisaioDed  officers 24  ' 

White  Union  eoldiers 2,231  **^ 

Colored  Union  soldiers 173  » 

Sailors 3 

Citizens 2 

Total 1,433         4it 

The  burials  were  from  the  hospitals  and  the  battle-field  near  this 
place.  Bodies  were  also  removed  from  Plaquemine,  Louisiana;  and 
from  Camden,  Ouachita  County,  Arkansas. 

The  drainage  in  this  cemetery  is  poor.  From  the  east  and  west  eods 
the  ground  slopes  inwards  very  gradually,  making  a  little  valley  ueiir 
the  center. 

Formerly,  a  little  water-conrse  ran  through  this  valley  in  wet  weather. 
This  was  diverted  to  the  east  end  of  the  cemetery  by  a  canal,  but  during 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  winter  this  valley  has  been  overflowed  by 
the  surface-water  from  the  higher  grounds  outside  the  cemetery  on  the 
south. 

A  large  culvert  or  an  open  drain  is  needed  through  this  low  part, 
which  is  now  devoted  to  ornamental  purposes,  but  which  is  too  wet  for 
cultivation. 

Many  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted  in  this  cemetery.  The 
shrubs  have  not  been  ''cut-in"  i)roperly,  and  have  generally  a  loose, 
straggling  growth. 
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There  is  a  drive  around  the  lot,  just  inside  the  fence,  except  on  the 
west  side,  where  it  is  about  sixty  feet  inside,  leaving  a  strip  of  land 
devoted  to  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  and  also  containing  the  lodge, 
which  is  a  neat  wooden  cottage  containing  three  rooms,  with  piazza  all 
around,  and  shutters  on  the  windows ;  all  in  good  order.  There  is  a 
cistern  attached  to  the  lodge. 

An  Osage-orange  hedge  has  recently  been  planted  around  the  lot,  just 
inside  the  fence.    The  plants  were  starting  well. 

There  is  no  flag-staflf  in  this  cemetery,  but  authority  has  been  given  to 
erect  one. 

Two  men  are  employed  here  the  year  round  to  assist  the  superintend- 
ent.   They  are  paid  $40  per  month,  and  board  themselves. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amounted  to  $26,012.43. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERY  NEAR  PORT  HUDSON. 

Inspected  February  27, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  about  one  mile  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  one 
and  three-quarter  miles  southeast  of  the  post-office  of  Port  Hudson,  and 
just  outside  of  the  rebel  intrenchments  on  that  side  of  the  town.  The 
location  is  bad ;  but  it  is  understood  that  it  was  selected  on  account  of 
its  being  the  burial-place  of  the  dead  of  General  Banks's  investing  army. 

The  lot  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  of  689  by  508  feet,  and  contains  a 
little  over  eight  acres  of  almost  level  land,  naturally  damp,  and  poorly 
drained,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence  in  good  order. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  west  side,  and  is  closed  by  double 
wooden  gates,  painted  black.  The  Government  road  extends  from  this 
entrance  to  the  bluff  overlooking  the  river.  This  road  is  closed  by  t\^  o 
gates,. and  the  superintendent  reports  that  they  are  fastened  at  night; 
that  the  road  is  used  by  the  neighbors,  and  cut  up  by  heavy  teams ; 
that  they  will  do  nothing  toward  repairing  it ;  and  that  they  are  un- 
friendly in  many  ways. 

An  avenue  30  feet  wide  extends  from  the  main  entrance  to  center  of 
opposite  side,  and  a  drive  18  feet  wide  crosses  the  lot  from  center  of 
north  and  south  sides  at  right  angles  to  main  avenue.  At  their  inter- 
section is  a  small,  circular  mound,  18  feet  in  diameter,  4  feet  high,  on 
which  stands  the  flag-staff.  Two  similar  mounds,  15  feet  in  diameter, 
2J  feet  high,  are  situated  in  the  main  avenue  iaear  each  end.  A  similar 
mound  is  at  each  end  of  the  cross-drive. 

Two  drives,  14  feet  wide,  run  parallel  with  the  main  avenue,  one  on 
each  side,  bisecting  the  four  large  sections  into  which  the  lot  is  divided 
by  the  avenue  and  cross- drive.  Two  mounds,  12  feet  in  diameter,  and 
2|  feet  high,  are  in  each  of  these  drives — in  center  of  large  sections. 

A  drive  14  feet  wide  extends  around  the  lot  6  feet  inside  the  fence, 
except  on  west  side,  where  a  strip  of  60  feet  wide,  containing  lodge, 
flower-garden,  &c.,  intervenes  between  it  and  fence. 

The  interment*  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Commissioned  officers 7 

White  Union  soldier  and  sailors , 274 

Colored  Union  soldiers 256 

Citizens 4 

Unknown  and  unclassified 3,262 

Total 3,803 

Besides  those  killed  in  the  action  near  this  place  and  those  who  died 
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in  the  hospitals  of  the  investing  army,  bodies  were  removed  from  Bayon 
Sara  and  Morganzia  and  buried  here. 

The  graves  are  all  leveled,  and  have  either  head-boards  or  stakes; 
many  of  the  latter  are  badly  rotted,  and  some  have  fallen  down.  If 
the  stakes  were  driven  in  a  few  inches  they  might  last  a  year  or  two 
longer. 

Tliere  is  no  good  grass  in  this  cemetery,  but  grass-seed  has  been  sown 
this  spring.  Weeds  grow  very  thick  and  strong  here.  A  great  deal  of 
time  and  labor  has  been  spent  in  trying,  to  keep  the  avenues  and  drives 
free  from  grass  and  weeds.  Were  the  labor  put  upon  the  graves  in  keep- 
ing the  weeds  cut  down,  the  grass  would  gain  suflBcient  root  to  do  welL 

Many  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  transplanted  during  the  past  fall 
and  winter — magnolias,  water-oaks,  holly,  wild-cherry,  &c.  Cuttings 
for  an  Osage-orange  hedge  have  been  received  and  put  into  a  bed,  it 
being  too  late  to  plant  them,  no  trenches  ha\ing  been  preparefl. 

Objections  were  made  to  planting  this  hedge,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  injure  a  fine  row  of  trees  along  the  fence,  and  orders  have  been 
'received  to  postpone  the  work.  A  Cherokee-rose  hedge  has  been 
planted  on  each  side  of  main  avenue,  and  along  the  fence  on  west  side. 

A- ditch,  3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  extends  all  around  the  cemeterr. 
just  outside  the  fence,  for  draining  purposes,  but  there  is  no  good  outlet. 
There  is  a  ravine  about  300  yards  east  of  the  cemetery  into  which  an 
outlet  might  be  conducted  that  would  effectually  drain  the  cemetery; 
but  the  owner  of  the  land  is  hostile,  and  would  grant  no  favors  except 
for  money. 

The  expenditure  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amounted  to  $21,287.43. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERY  AT  ALEXANDRIA. 

Inspected  February  24,  1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  one  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Pine- 
ville,  on  the  Red  Eiver,  immediately  opposite  Alexandria. 

The  lot  is  a  rectangle,  612  by  564  feet,  containing  8  acres  of  undulat- 
ing land,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence  in  pretty  good  order. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  west  side.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  wooden  arch,  and  closed  by  double  wooden  gates.  From 
this  entrance  an  avenue  24  feet  wide  extends  through  the  lot  to  the 
center  of  the  east  side.  A  similar  avenue  crosses  this  one  at  right 
angles  from  the  centers  of  the  north  and  south  sides,  thus  dividing  the 
grounds  into  four  large  sections. 

At  the  intersection  of  these  avenues  is  a  small  circular  mound  40  feet 
in  diameter,  and  about  10  feet  high,  on  which  the  flag-staft'  is  planted. 

An  avenue  24  feet  wide  extends  around  the  lot  just  inside  the  fence, 
except  on  the  west  side,  where  a  strip  45  feet  wide  intervenes  between 
it  and  the  fence.    This  strip  contains  the  lodge,  flower-gardens,  &c. 

The  four  large  sections  are  subdivided  by  paths  8  feet  wide,  into  16 
plais  each,  for  bunal  purposes. 

The  graves  are  all  located  in  22  of  these  plats.  They  are  all  leveled, 
and  some  are  well  turfed  over;  some  only  partially,  and  others  quite 
bare. 

The  late  heavy  rains  ha\ing  loosened  the  earth,  a  large  number  of 
graves  have  fallen  in,  and  much  earth  will  be  required  to  fill  them  up. 

The  drainage  in  this  cemetery  is  bad,  but  it  might  be  improved  very 
much  by  properly  grading  the  avenues  and  walks. 

A  special  report  has  been  made  upon  this  subject 
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The  graves  are  marked  by  head-boards  or  stakes,  generally  in  very 
poor  condition. 
Two  iron  gans  are  planted  vertically  on  their  bases  as  monuments. 
The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Commissioued  oflScers,  known 19 

Commisssoned  officers,  unknown 6 

White  Union  soldiers,  known 418 

White  Union  soldiers,  unknown 616 

Colored  Union  soldiers,  known 62 

Colored  Union  soldiers,  unknown 141 

Sailors,  known 14 

Citizens,  known  and  unknown 12 

Soldiers  not  classified 96 

Total 1,378 


The  bodies  were  removed  from  Mount  Pleasant,  Cheneyville,  Cotile 
Landing,  Fort  De  Eussy,  Yellow  Bayou,  Bayou  Delplase,  Grand  Ecore, 
Natchitocher,  Shreveport,  and  other  places  in  Louisiana ;  and  from  Jef- 
ferson and  Tyler  in  Texas. 

The  lodge  is  situated  near  the  main  entrance.  It  is  a  neat  wooden 
cottage  of  three  rooms,  in  good  order,  except  a  leak  in  the  roof.  There 
is  quite  a  pretty  flower-garden  in  front  of  the  lodge;  and  another  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  avenue,  filled  with  shrubbery  recently  received 
from  New  Orleans.    There  is  a  small  cistern  attached  to  the  lodge. 

Many  native  trees  have  been  transplanted  into  this  cemetery,  and  an 
Osage-orange  hedge  was  being  set  out  just  inside  the  fence  at  the 
time  of  this  inspection. 

Two  hands  are  employed  to  assist  the  superintendent;  they  are  paid 
140  per  month,  and  board  themselves. 

This  cemetery,  considering  its  out-of-the-way  location,  looks  very  well, 
and  will  in  time,  if  properly  attended  to,  become  very  pretty,  and  with- 
out much  expense. 

The  expenditure  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amounted  to  $14,969;] 

CHALMETTE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  Fehriuiry  14, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  on  the  old  battle-field,  six  or  seven  miles 
below  New  Orleans.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  long,  narrow  rectangle,  250 
feet  front  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  2,317  feet  deep,  and  contains 
13.6  acres  of  level  land. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  river  front,  and  a  drive  16 
feet  wide  extends  from  it  through  the  whole  length  of  the  grounds. 
This  drive  is  covered  with  shells  and  has  a  good  ditch  on  each  side, 
rel'etted  with  bricks  set  in  cement.  Paths  4  feet  wide,  parallel  with  and 
perpendicular  to  the  drive,  divide  the  ground  into  plats  of  about  fifty 
feet  square  for  burial  purposes.  Most  of  these  plats  contain  graves, 
though  some  are  vacant,  and  some  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 
The  plats  that  are  filled  contain  ninety-six  graves  each — eight  i)arallel 
rows  of  twelve  graves  each.  The  graves  are  leveled  and  covered  more 
or  less  with  Bermuda  grass.  A  portion  of  the  plats — perhaps  one-half — 
is  well  turfed  over ;  the  remaining  portion  not  so  well,  and  contains 
many  coarse  weeds,  particularly  yellow-dock. 

BDead-boards,  or  stakes,  have  been  placed  at  all  the  graves,  but  most 
of  them  are  in  very  bad  condition.    Many  have  rotted  off  and  fallen  down. 
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The  Stakes  were  never  dressed  or  painted,  and  most  of  the  head-boards 
are  now  free  from  paint  and  look  badly. 
The  whole  number  of  burials  is  12,262,  as  follows : 

KnowB.    rnknrv^ 

White 5,156      5.ai: 

Colored 1,622         177 

Total 6,778      ^W 

The  lot  is  inclosed  by  an  iron  fence  in  front  and  rear,  and  by  a  wooden 
picket-fence  on  the  sides,  in  good  order.*  An  Osage-orange  hedge  vas 
planted  last  fall  just  inside  the  fence.  The  mock-orange  of  tbe 
South  [Lauro  cerasm)  would  have  been  better  in  this  locality,  I  think. 

The  drive  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  trees,  arbor  vitae  and 
magnolia  (Grandiflora)  alternating.  Two  handsome  flower-gardens,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  drive  and  opposite  each  other,  divide  the  lot  into  two 
parts.  These  gardens  were  formerly  the  front  of  the  cemeterj',  befon? 
it  was  enlarged. 

A  tiag-staflt'  stands  on  a  small  mound  near  the  center  of  the  old  part, 
the  drive  dividing  and  passing  around  it.  Formerly  there  were  three 
other  similar  mounds,  but  they  have  been  removed,"though  the  circular 
drives  around  them  remain  unchanged. 

The  lodge  is  a  new  brick  structure  containing  three  rooms,  having 
projecting  roof  and  piazza  all  around.  There  is  a  cistern  attached  to 
It.  The  privy  and  out-houses  are  arranged  with  better  taste  than  usual 
at  the  cemeteries.  The  stable  is  outside  of  the  fence,  iu  front  of  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  cemetery. 

There  are  some  handsome  ornamental  plats  about  the  lodge,  and 
evince  great  care  and  good  taste  by  those  in  charge. 

Four  guns  are  planted  vertically  on  their  bases,  in  handsome  masonry, 
at  equal  distances  along  the  front,  a  few  feet  inside  the  fence.  At  the 
opposite  (west)  end  is  a  tomb,  or  vault,  for  receiving  the  remains  of  such 
as  it  may  be  desirable  to  bury  elsewhere. 

The  drive  divides  and  passes  around  this  tomb. 

Ifhree  laborers  are  employed  all  the  time,  at  $40  per  month.  Two 
midejiand  two  carts  are  also  employed  constantly. 

•Jljis  cemetery  is  visited  by  a  great  many  people,  and,  being  in  an 
unfriendly  country,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  iu  excellent 
order.    A  special  report  was  made  in  reference  to  this  cemetery. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $158,948.97. 

Secajpitulathn  far  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
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TEXAS. 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY  AT  SAN  ANTONIO. 

Inspected  February  6, 1871'. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  one  mile  east  of  tbe  plaza  in  San 
Antonio,  on  a  gentle  eminence  overlooking  the  town.  The  lot  is  nearly 
a  square  and  contains  two  acres  of  level  land,  inclosed  by  a  limestone 
wall  laid  in  cement  and  covered  with  a  heavy  coping,  leveled  on  top  and 
projecting  three  inches  over  each  side.  The  main  entrance  is  in  the 
center  of  the  south  side.  It  consists  of  a  carriage-way,  with  a  foot- way 
on  each  side ;  these  are  closed  by  iron  gates.  Similar  gateways  are  in 
the  center  of  the  opposite  side,  but  are  not  much  used. 

In  the  center  of  the  lot  is  a  small  circular  mound,  on  which  stands 
the  flag-staflf.  Around  this  mound  is  a  circular  grass-plat  120  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  divided  into  four  equal  sections  by  paths  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  From  the  main  entrance  a  drive  extends  around  this 
central  plat,  with  branches  extending  to  the  center  of  each  side  of  the 
lot,  which  is  thus  divided  into  four  equal  sections,  besides  the  plat  about 
the  flag-stiift'  mound.  This  is  used  for  the  burial  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families.  The  remains  of  some  of  the  old  officers  of  the 
Army,  who  died  in  San  Antonio  years  ago,  have  recently  been  exhumed 
and  re-interred  here ;  among  them,  Brevet  Brigadier  General  George 
M.  Brooke. 

Most  of  the  graves  are  in  the  two  sections  on  the  east  side  of  the  lot. 

A  few  colored  soldiers  are  buried  in  the  northwest  section.  The  south- 
west section  contains  the  lodge,  a  small  stone  building,  stuccoed,  with 
very  high,  steep  roof,  in  something  of  the  Swiss  cottage  style. 

The  graves  are  all  mounded  up  and  well  sodded,  except  a  few  recently 
made. 

Limestone  blocks,  ten  inches  square  and  two  feet  long,  are  placed  at 
most  of  the  graves,  (the  top  of  the  blocks  being  flush  with  the  top  of  the 
mound,)  and  having  the  number,  name,  regiment,  &c.,  of  the  deceased 
cut  upon  them. 

This  stone  is  very  soft  and  easily  worked.  These  blocks  cost  but 
little,  (83.95,)  and  are  more  durable  and  cheaper  than  wooden  stakes  or 
head-boards. 

There  is  scarcely  any  earth  or  soil  in  this  cemetery,  it  being  almost 
entirely  a  soft  limestone  bed,  and  all  the  graves  are  excavated  out  of  it. 

The  interments  are  reported  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.  Unknown. 

Commissioned  officers 9  

White  I'Uion  soldiers 162  81 

Colored  Union  soldiers 7  4 

Citizens,  women,  and  children 19  

Total 197  85 

The  bodies  were  removed  from  the  uninclosed  city  cemetery,  from  the 
Solado  and  Medina  rivers,  from  Austin,  Indianola,  and  other  places  in 
the  State. 

There  is  considerable  mesquite  growing  spontaneously  in  the  ceme- 
tery, and  some  ornamental  shrubs  have  been  set  out. 

A  cistern  has  been  authorized  and  will  soon  be  put  up,  when  it  is  ex- 
pected that  sufficient  water  will  be  received  to  use  freely  on  the  new 
plants  and  flowers  during  the  dry  season. 
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A  walk  eight  feet  wide  extends  around  the  groands  jnst  inside  th? 
wall.  A  hedge  was  ordered  to  be  planted  between  this  walk  and  tb»- 
wall,  but  the  entire  absence  of  soil  has  prevented  it 

There  is  no  regularly  appointed  superintendent  for  this  cemetery,  bot 
a  man  is  hired  by  the  Quartermastei^s  Department  to  take  charge  of  it 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  post  quartermaster.  This  man  i^ 
paid  $30  per  month  and  one  ration  per  day. 

The  cemeterj'  is  in  fine  order  for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  receire? 
very  careful  attention  from  the  officers  in  charge  of  it. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $143995.15. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERY  AT  BBOWNSVELLE. 

Hot  hispected. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  a  short  distance  (200  yards)  southeast  of  tht 
military  post  of  Fort  Brown,  Texas.  It  is  on  a  little  island,  formed  br 
a  lagoon,  formerly,  doubtless,  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  which 
is  about  one  hundred  yards  distant. 

The  grounds  are  reported  to  be  laid  out  ^nth  considerable  taste;  bat 
the  drainage  is  poor,  and  considerable  filling  up  is  required. 

A  w'ooden  lodge  has  been  built  for  the  superintendent.  A  flagstaf 
has  also  been  erected. 

•  A  new  superintendent  has  been  assigned  to  this  cemetery,  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  properly  taken  care  of  hereafter. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.  tTmkacvB. 

Coramissioneil  officers 19  

White  Union  soldiers 515  24;> 

Colored  Union  soldiers 973  9^' 

Sailors 6 

Citizens - 19  

Total 1,532  1,1.€ 


The  bodies  were  removed  from  Indianola,  Galveston,  Lavaca,  Victoria, 
Ringgold  Ban^acks,  Loredo,  Brazos  Santiago,  and  other  places  in  the 
State. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1S71,  amount  to  $22,026.61. 

Recapiiulaiion  for  the  State  of  Texas. 
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ABKANSAS- 

PATETTEVILLE  CEltfETBaY. 

Inspected  May  29, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  one  mile  southwest  from  the  court- 
house. 

The  lot  is  nearly  a  square  of  456  feet,  and  contains  five  acres.  It  is 
inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence,  in  pretty  good  condition.  The 
grounds  are  on  the  summit  of  a  low  hill,  and  slope  gently  in  all  di- 
rections. 

A  circular  drive,  15  feet  wide,  tangent  to  the  center  of  the  sides,  ex- 
tends around  the  lot,  leaving  spaces  in  the  corners  for  gardens  or  shrub- 
bery. In  the  center  is  a  circular  plat,  60  feet  in  diameter,  reserved  for 
a  flag-staff,  which  has  not  yet  been  erected.  Around  this  plat  is  an  av- 
enue 20  feet  wide.  On  the  exterior  of  this  avenue  are  six  long,  narrow 
triangular  plats,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  having  paths  on 
each  side,  which  unite  at  the  vertices  and  then  extend  to  the  outer  cir- 
cular drive,  giving  a  star  shape  to  the  plan. 

The  points  of  the  rays  are  joined  by  paths  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  diamond-shaped  plats,  devoted  to  flowers  and  shrubbery,  between 
the  triangles,  and  leaving  six  equal  segments  or  sections  outside,  for 
burial  purposes. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  these  sections  in  concentric  rows,  com- 
mencing on  the  exterior,  along  the  circular  drive,  and  are  also  classified 
by  States  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  graves  are  mounded  up,  some  of  them  very  high,  and  are  covered 
with  a  strong  growth  of  clover.  In  the  triangular  plats  are  the  graves 
of  several  officers. 

The  whole  number  of  interments,  according  to  the  records  at  thecem- 
etery,  is  1,210,  the  greater  portion  being  of  unknown  white  soldiers. 
The  remains  were  removed,  in  1867,  from  the  battlefield  of  Pea  Bidge, 
and  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Fayettville. 

The  lodge  is  a  w^ooden  cottage,  with  two  rooms,  and  is  outside  of  the 
inclosure,  near  the  main  entrance,  in  the  center  of  the  north  side. 

The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  not  included,  I  understand,  in  the 
land  proposed  to  be  purchased  for  the  cemetery.  If  this  is  the  case, 
additional  land  should  be  obtained,  and  I  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  purchase  an  acre  on  the  north  side  of  the  cemetery ;  this  would  give 
ample  room  then  for  the  lodge,  well,  and  outbuildings,  and  could  prob- 
ably be  purchased  about  as  cheap  as  any  smaller  portion. 

An  Osage-orange  hedge  has  been  planted  this  spring  around  the  lot, 
just  inside  the  fence,  and  is  doing  well.  It  is  planted  in  double  rows, 
one  foot  apart  in  each  row,  and  breaking  joints. 

A  good  many  young  trees,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  have  been 
set  out  in  the  cemetery,  and  seem  to  be  doing  well  generally.  The 
drives  and  paths  are  covered  with  coarse  broken  stone,  and  are  not 
much  used. 

The  portions  of  the  grounds  not  occupied  by  the  graves  are  poorly 
lurfed  over  and  contain  many  weeds. 

Hands  were  put  to  cutting  the  grass  on  the  day  of  this  inspection. 

I  understand  from  the  superintendent  that  proposals  had  been  in\ited 
for  furnishing  stakes  for  the  graves  and  for  a  flag-staff. 

The  expenditures  up  to  November  20,  1870,  amount  to  $18,43475. 
9.  Ex.  79 5 
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LITTLE  ROCK  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  June  3,  1871. 

This  ci'nietery  is  situated  abont  two  miles  southeast  of  the  State-honse, 
on  the  Pine  Bhiff  road,  on  which  it  fronts  east.  Itis  a  rectangular  lot, 
containing  about  twelve  acres,  the  east  and  west  sides  being  a  little 
longer  than  the  north  and  south.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  substantial  stent* 
wall,  five  feet  high,  laid  in  mortar,  and  crowned  by  a  coping,  which  i» 
now  being  re-pointed  with  cement. 

Tiie  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  east  side,  and  is  closed  b\ 
double  iron  gates.  From  this  entrance  a  drive  extends  around  the  l(»t 
just  inside  the  wall.  Another  drive,  leading  directly  toward  tbo 
center,  branches  into  several,  and  winds  around  in  various  directions. 
These  drives,  with  connecting  paths,  divide  the  grounds  into  twelve 
sections;  eleven  of  which  are  used  for  burial  purposes;  and  one,  near 
the  main  entrance,  contains  the  lodge,  out-buildings,  and  gardens.  This 
section  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cemetery  by  a  light-picket  fence. 

The  ground  slopes  gently  to  the  east  and  west,  but  the  greater  {wr- 
tion  to  the  west.  The  drainage  is  not  good.  Wooden  drains  or  ojil- 
A'erts  were  originally  put  in  ;  they  are  more  or  less  decayed  and  falhng 
in,  and  they  are  too  small  and  too  near  the  surface.  Some  of  the  ground 
is  naturally  wet  and  boggy,  and  the  graves  w^ere  dug  very  shallow  in 
consequence,  probably.  In  one  section,  No.  7,  just  back  (west)  of  the 
lodge,  this  is  strikingly  the  case,  where  there  are  scarcely  more  tbaa 
two  or  three  inches  of  earth  over  the  coffins,  and  when  these  fall  in,  a> 
they  do  occasionally,  and  all  will  in  time,  the  remains  are  exposed. 

This  section  needs  to  be  under-drained  with  tiles,  and  the  graves,  56Ji 
in  number,  then  carefully  mounded  up  and  sodded  over. 

There  are  a  good  many  small  trees  growing  spontaneously  in  thLs 
cemetery,  and  some  have  been  planted  along  the  drives.  Grass  is  grow- 
ing pretty  well  in  most  of  the  sections.  It  has  been  cut  in  but  one  sec- 
tion yet.  and  that  is  being  cured  for  hay. 

The  wnole  number  of  interments^  siccording  to  the  records  in  the  office, 
is  5,439,  as  follows : 

Knova.  UbIokivu 

White  soldiers. 2,724  l.SEvt 

Colored  soldiers 438  3^4 

Total 3,162  2.577 


About  thirty  officers  are  buried  in  a  small  circular  section,  near  the 
flagstaff  mound,  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  grounds. 

The  lodge  is  a  new  brick  building,  containing  three  rooms,  with  pro- 
jecting roof  and  piazza  all  round.  A  cistern  is  connected  with  the  loilgi* 
but  will  not  liold  water,  which  has  to  be  hauled  from  the  arsenal  a  niilt^ 
distant.    The  cistern  should  be  repaired. 

One  man  is  hired  the  year  round  to  assist  the  superintendent  ;  he  i> 
paid  $25  per  month.  One  additional  man  allowed  for  May,  June,  and 
July.  This  is  not  sufficient  help  to  keep  the  cemetery  in  lirst-mte 
order. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31,  1871,  amount  to  $42,356.86. 

FORT  SMITH  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  Jvne  1, 187L 

This  cemetery  is  situated  on  the  military  reserve  of  old  Fort  Smith 
and  is  but  a  very  short  distance  from  the  village  of  that  name.     It  is 
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the  old  post  cemetery  enlarged.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  river 
Ponto,  and  fronts  on  the  east  on  the  "  Choctaw  LlneRoad."^  This  east 
front  is  divided  into  three  nearly  eqaal  parts,  the  central  one  being 
parallel  with  the  west  side.  This  gives  six  sides  to  the  lot,  which  em- 
braces about  five  and  a  half  acres,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  jncket- 
fence  in  tolerably  good  order. 

The  lodge,  a  new  stone  building  containing  three  rooms  in  good 
order,  is  situated  outside  the  cemetery,  opposite  the  central  part  of  the 
east  face,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  light  wooden  i)icket-fence.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  extend  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  cemetery  sufficiently 
to  embrace  thelodge,  outbuildings,  and  garden.  The  post  of  Fort  Smith 
is  soon  to  be  abandoned  and  the  laud  sold,  except  what  will  be  required  for 
the  cemetery.  It  is  lespeetfully  suggested  that  sufficient  land  be  ex- 
empted from  sale  to  give  the  cemetery  lot  the  regular  figure  indicated 
above. 

A  permanent  wall  will  be  required  hero  as  soon  as  funds  can  bo  ob- 
tained for  that  purpose,  and  should,  of  course,  surround  all  the  ground 
retjuned. 

The  grounds  within  the  cemetery  are  quite  undulating,  and  contain 
many  large  handsome  forest  trees,  growing  spontaneously;  also  many 
small  trees  and  shrubs  planted  within  a  year  or  two,  and  doing  well. 

The  lot  is  divided  by  drives  and  paths  into  nine  sections  for  burial 
purposes,  leaving  the  portion  embraced  by  the  lines  of  the  east  front 
without  any  graves. 

There  being  many  steep  slopes  in  this  cemetery  there  is  a  rapid  flow 
of  water  during  heavy  rains,  and  bad  gullying  frequently  follo\i8.  This 
has  been  the  case  this  season,  I  was  told,  and  much  work  has  been  done 
lately  in  repairing  the  damages  and  providing  remedies  for  similar  occur- 
rences. Wooden  culverts  were  originally  put  in ;  these  were  too  small, 
and  are  perishing  and  falling  in.  Wide,  shallow,  open  gutters,  well  paved, 
would  be  better  than  culverts  here. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  east  front  near  the  central  portion ;  two 
guns,  iron  24-pounders,  are  planted  near  by  as  monuments,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  gateway. 

There  is  no  flagstaff  in  this  cemetery.  The  one  at  the  post,  if  it  is 
worth  moving,  had  better  be  planted  on  the  little  natural  mound  just 
south  of  the  main  entrance.  If  this  flag-staff  is  not  suitable,  then  a  new 
one  should  be  obtained. 

An  Osageorange  hedge  has  been  planted  around  the  lot  just  inside 
the  fence. 

The  graves  are  mostly  mounded, up  and  pretty  well  grassed  over;  a 
few  have  been  carefully  sodded  this  spring.  Tliey  are  all  marked  by 
stakes,  which  are  old  and  rotten,  but  will  soon  be  re])laced  by  new  ones 
already  procured.  The  interments,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
cemetery,  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.  Unknown. 

Comraissiouod  officers 20  3 

White  IJuiou  sohliers 477  933 

Colored  IJuiou  soldiers (58  3 

Total .' 565  939 

There  are  also  interred  in  this  cemetery  the  remains  of  125  rebel  sol- 
diers, (17  known,)  and  1G2  women,  children,  and  others  not  of  the  mili* 
iary  service. 

The  j>ortion  of  the  grounds  appertainingto  the  postcemetery  has  been 
n  use  since  1832,  and  most  of  the  burials  have  been  frjm  the  garrison, 
and  previous  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
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Fonr  hands  are  employed  at  present.    Oue  mau  is  required  all  tbe 
time  to  assist  the  saperinteDdent.  who  is  a  one-armed  man. 
The  expenditures  up  to  August  31,  1871,  amount  to  $12,275.17. 
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TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Injected  June  6, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  about  seven  miles  northeast  from  Memphis,  on  tb« 
Louisville  and  M^emphis  Eailroad,  on  which  it  fronts  east.  The  lot  u 
nearly  a  rectangle,  881  feet  wide  north  and  south,  and  averaging  aboot 
1,800  feet  in  length  east  and  west,  the  east  front  being  irregalar,  to 
conform  to  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  contains  about  36  acres  of  nearlr 
level  land ;  a  large  portion  of  which  is  covered  by  a  grove  of  large  oak 
trees. 

A  wooden  picket-fence,  in  pretty  good  order,  surrounds  the  lot;  the 
main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  east  side.  The  lodge  and  other  build 
ings  are  near  this  entrance. 

An  avenue  30  feet  wide  extends  through  the  center  of  the  groundf, 
east  and  west,  passing  around  a  small  mound  near  lodge,  on  which  tiie 
flagstaff  stands,  and  also  around  a  large  circular  plat  in  the  center  of 
the  lot>.  A  similar  avenue  intersects  tliis  one  at  right  angles,  «it  the 
central  circle,  thus  dividing  the  lot  into  four  large  sections.  A  drive  -5 
feet  wide  extends  around  all  these  sections,  except  the  northwestern 
one,  just  inside  the  fence.  These  sections  are  subdivided  by  paths  irto 
numerous  rectangular  burial-lots  of  different  sizes,  and  in  these  lot^  the 
graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  and  are  classified  according  to 
States  as  far  as  practicable. 

In  the  large  central  circle  the  graves  are  arranged  in  concentni' 
circles;  the  dead  of  the  Regular  Army  and  of  the  Navy  (186)  are  buried 
there.  The  graves  are  all  leveled,  and  more  or  less  grassed  over,  and 
are  marked  by  stakes  numbered. 

The  whole  number  of  intermeuts  is  13,966,  as  follows  : 

Known.  Taknowu 

White  soldiers  and  sailors 4, 852  4. 55- 

Colored  soldiers 250  2,9^'^ 

Employes 45  !* 

Total 5,147  p>h1? 
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The  bodies  were  removed  from  the  original  burial-places  of  those  who 
died  in  the  camps  or  hospitals  in  and  aroand  Memphis,  and  from  Island 
No.  10  and  Fort  Pillow ;  and  from  numerous  places  on  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  and  Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroads;  and  from  both 
hanks  of  the  Mississippi  Iliver,  from  Hickman,  in  Kentucky,  to  Helena, 
Arkansas. 

The  grounds  were  very  flat,  and  were  liable  to  be  covered  with  water 
during  heavy  rains  or  a  rainy  season,  and,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  sur- 
face water,  extensive  open  drains  have  been  made. 

The  main  drain  has  its  outlet  near  the  southeast  corner,  just  south  of 
the  lodge.  It  is  over  1,700  feet  long,  and  varies  in  depth  from  5  to  9 
feet  to  give  the  necessary  fall,  and  is  from  6  to  9  feet  in  width,  and  is 
revetted  with  bricks.  This  drain  is  in  good  order.  The  lateral  drains 
are  very  numerous,  and  have  an  aggregate  length  of  about  27,600  feet 
These  are  mostly  revetted  with  wood,  and  will  soon  need  repairing. 

The  lodge  is  a  wooden  cottage  of  three  rooms,  with  a  kitchen  de- 
tached, and  is  in  good  order.  There  are  also  a  small  house  for  em- 
plo.v^^s,  a  stable,  tool-house,  &c.    Water  is  supplied  from  a  cistern. 

There  are  five  iron  guns — four  planted  vertically  in  masonry  as  mon- 
uments, and  one  mounted  on  blocks  horizontally. 

An  Osage-orange  hedge  has  been  planted  around  the  lot  this  spring, 
just  inside  the  fence;  the  cuttings  have  not  started  very  well. 

Four  hands  are  employed  constantly;  they  receive  $30  per  month. 

Two  mules  and  one  cart  are  kept  here  also. 

The  cemetery  is  kept  in  good  order. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $204,449.41. 

SniLOU  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  June  9,  1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
immediately  below  Pittsburgh  Landing,  which  it  overlooks.  It  is  about 
fivemiles  below  Hamburgh, and  twenty-one  miles  northeast  from  Corinth. 

The  lot  is  an  irregular  figure  of  six  sides,  containing  about  nine  acres, 
and  is  inclosed  by  a  very  heavy  stone- wall  laid  in  cement  and  covered 
by  a  good  coping.  The  east  side  along  the  river  is  very  steep,  and  has 
been  cut  into  a  terrace  at  the  top,  with  a  drive  at  the  foot  of  its  slope. 
This  drive  is  sustained  by  logs,  whicjh  have  decayed  a  good  deal,  and,  if 
not  replaced  by  something' better,  will  soon  give  way,  and  much  dam- 
age may  follow.  On  the  north  side,  also,  some  revetting  was  made  of 
logs,  as  well  as  a  bridge  over  a  ravine,  and  these  are  much  decayed.  I 
understand  that  a  civil  engineer,  Mr.  Gall,  now  in  charge  of  the  Vicks- 
burgh  Cemetery,  has  recently  examined  this  work,  and  recommended  a 
plan  for  removing  these  logs,  which  has  been  jidopted. 

A  drive  is  laid  out  along  the  wall  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides, 
hut  is  very  little  used.  The  west  end  is  curved,  and  the  main  entrance 
is  in  its  center;  an  avenue  extends  from  it  due  east  to  the  terrace  over- 
looking the  river,  passing  around  a  small  square  mound  reserved  for  a 
monument,  should  one  be  erected.  At  the  east  end  of  the  avenue  is  the 
flag-staff,  surrounded  by  a  semicircular  plat  in  which  are  the  graves  of 
those  of  the  color-guards  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

A  path  runs  north  and  south  along  the  upper  (west)  edge  of  the  ter- 
race, in  which  are  many  graves  arranged  in  regimental  groups.  Three 
concentric  circles  of  graves  surround  the  square  mound.  The  rest  of 
the  lot  is  divided  into  small  sections,  by  several  paths ;  and  these  sec- 
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tions  are  filled,  generally,  with  graves  of  soldiers  belougiug  to  the  same 
regiments  or  States. 

The  grounds  contain  many  fine  largo  trees,  mostly  oaks;  and  manT 
others  liave  been  transplanted.  An  Usage-orange  hedge  was  planted 
last  spring  along  the  wall. 

Tlie  graves  have  all  been  leveled  ;  grass  is  growing  over  themprett; 
well.    The  graves  are  marked  by  stakes,  painted  and  numbered. 

The  graves  number  3,580,  viz : 

,  Known.    FokwMni 

White  soldiers 1,227  2,X»S 

Colored  soldiers - I 

Total 1.227  '2.359 


The  walks  and  drives  are  macadamized.  Three  guus  are  planted  ver 
tically  as  monuments,  one  near  main  entrauce,  and  one  ou  each  side  of 
square  mound. 

One  sea  coast  howitzer  and  one  boat-howitzer,  mounted  on  carriages, 
much  decayed,  are  placed  near  the  flag-staff.  The  latter  ought  to  be 
planted  on  the  square  mound  if  no  monument  is  built. 

The  lodge,  garden,  and  outbuildings  are  on  the  west  of  the  cemetery, 
outside  the  wall,  and  are  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence. 

The  lodge  is  a  wooden  cottage  of  three  rooms,  kitchen  attachnl,  in 
very  good  order,  but  a  new  one  will  be  required  soon. 

Three  men  are  employed  here  the  year  round,  at  $30  per  month. 

The  stables  and  out-buildings  are  in  good  condition. 

Two  mules  and  two  carts  are  kept  here  for  public  use. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amounted  to  $107,275.40. 

CHATTANOOaA  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

InspecUd  December  1, 1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  a  little  over  a  mile  southeast  of  the  to  ^  f 
Chattanooga,  and  near  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad. 

The  ground  consists  of  a  round  hill  one  mile  in  circumference,  risioj: 
almost  uniformly  with  a  moderate  slope  to  the  height  of  about  80  feet 
above  the  surrounding  valley.  It  is  directly  in  front  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
perhaps  two  miles  distant,  and  was  used  as  the  headquarters  of  General 
Grant  during  a  portion  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Lookout  Moaotaio. 

A  very  heavy  stone  wall,  with  coping  set  in  cement,  incloses  the  bill 
The  main  entrance  is  on  the  side  toward  the  town.  From  it  a  wide  drive 
winds  around  the  base  of  the  hill,  at  varying  distances  from  the  inside 
of  the  wall,  and  another  leads  directly  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
is  crowned  by  a  circular  grass-plat  400  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  center 
of  this  plat  is  the  flag-staff,  and  four  large  iron  guns  are  planted  verti- 
cally as  monuments  along  its  circumference,  at  ninety  degrees  from  each 
other. 

An  avenue  30  feet  wide  surrounds  this  circle.  Two  other  avenues 
wind  around  the  hill  between  the  summit  and  the  base,  and  are  con 
nected  by  cross-drives  and  walks,  which  divide  the  surface  into  numerous 
sections;  eighteen  of  which  are  used  for  burial  purposes.  These  take 
up  about  one  half  of  the  land  inclosed,  wRich  is  about  75  acres. 

These  drives  and  avenues  are  macadamized,  and  lined  withstone^t 
ters,  giving  a  good  drainage  for  the  surface-water. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  small  oaks  and  hickories  growing  spon- 
taneously ;  in  some  portions  of  the  lot  they  are  too  thick,  and  should  be 
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thinned  out  gradually.    Other  trees,  including  many  cedars,  have  been 
transplanted  from  time  to  time,  and  are  growing  pretty  well.    A  trench 
for  an  Osageorange  hedge  has  been  prepared  just  inside  the  wall. 
'  Some  of  the  views  from  the  hill  are  quite  grand,  and  the  cemetery 
itself  will  be  very  picturesque  when  the  trees  attain  greater  prop3rtion3. 

The  graves  are  nearly  all  leveled  and  sodded ;  a  good  many  have  fallen 
in  and  require  filling  up. 

The  graves  are  marked  by  stakes,  numbered ;  over  2,000  new  ones 
have  been  put  up  this  fall. 

The  old  head-boards  are  preserved  in  a  small  building  near  by^  outside 
the  cemetery. 

The  lodge  is  also  outside  the  cemetery,  hear  the  main  entrance.  It  is 
a  small  wooden  cottage,  in  good  order.  There  is  a  well  of  good  water 
aear  it.  The  lot  about  the  lodge  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence 
and  contains  about  two  acres,  for  garden  purposes,  very  poorly  cultivated. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.  Unknafrn. 

CommiHsioDed  oflScera - 192  7 

White  Union  soldiers 7,618  4,162 

Colored  Union  soldiers 661  20 

£mploy^ 14  

Total 8.685  4.189 


During  the  past  year  two  bodies  have  been  exhumed  and  delivered  to 
friends,  and  two  removed  from  pla^e  of  original  burial  and  interred  in 
the  cemetery;  and  during  the  same  time  eleven  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
(near  by)  have  been  buried  here. 

The  bodies  were  removed  from  the  battle-fields  of  Chattanooga, 
Ghickamauga,  Besaca,  and  from  numerous  other  places  in  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Tennessee. 

Four  men  are  employed  the  year  round  to  assist  the  superintendent  j 
they  are  paid  $25  per  month  and  one  ration  per  day. 

One  mule  and  cart  are  kept  here  also. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $93,846.30. 

KNOXVILLE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  December  2, 1870. 

This  demetery  is  situated  about  one  mile  northeast  of  the  Bailroad 
Hotel  in  Knoxville,  and  fronts  (west)  on  the  Kentucky  Kailroad. 

The  lot  is  a  parallelogram  about  760  feet  long  and  680  feet  wide,  and 
contains  ten  acres.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  five-bar  fence,  in  poor  condition ; 
boards  much  decayed,  though  the  posts  are  pretty  good.  On  the  west 
front  there  is  a  wooden  picket-fence. 

The  cemetery  proper  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  lot,  and  is  a  square 
of  about  580  feet.  The  strip  left  on  the  west  side  is  separated  from  it 
fay  a  partition  fence.    In  this  strip  are  the  lodge,  stable,  garden,  &c. 

In  the  center  of  the  cemetery  is  a  small  circular  mound,  30  feet  in 
diameter  and  4  feet  high,  on  which  is  erected  the  flag-staff.  A  drive 
surrounds  this  mound,  with  branches  leading  to  the  center  of  each  of 
the  four  sides  of  the  square,  thus  dividing  it  into  four  equal  sections. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  circles,  concentric  with  the  drive  around 
the  mound.  There  are  thirteen  of  these  circular  rows  of  graves, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  paths  10  feet  wide,  except  the 
middle  one,  which  is  15  feet  wide,  and  was  intended  as  a  drive.    An 
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UTenae,  18  feet  Avide,  sweeps  around  the  outer  circle  of  graves.  The 
drives  are  all  in  good  order.  The  walks  are  grassed  over  and  closely 
trimmed. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  west  side,  from  the  road 
running  alongside  the  Kentucky  Eailroad. 

From  this  entrance  an  avenue  leads  to  the  gateway  in  the  center  of 
the  partition  fence,  and  there  joins  the  circular  avenue  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  lodge,  a  small  wooden  cottage,  in  poor  condition,  is  near  the 
outer  entrance. 

A  trench  has  jnst  been  prepared  for  an  Osage-orange  hedge,  to  be 
planted  in  the  spring  jnst  inside  the  fence. 

The  graves  are  mounded  up  and  very  well  sodded,  and  the  turf  neatly 
trimmed.  They  are  marked  by  head-boards,  painted  and  lettered,  and 
by  stakes,  numbered.  Some  fifty-odd  marble  slabs  have  been  erected 
by  friends. 

Besides  the  graves  in  the  circles  there  are  a  few  on  each  side  of  the 
inner  entrance  on  the  west  side.  These  are  arranged  in  a  single  row, 
parallel  with  the  fence. 

A  large  iron  gun  is  planted  as  a  monument  on  eacb  side  of  this 
entrance. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.         rokai>»t. 

CommiMsioned  officers 25 

White  Union  soldiers 1,965  l.WJ 

Colored  Union  soldiers - 73  ^^ 

Employes 15 

Total 2,078  l.CTJ 


The  bodies  were  removed  from  Cumberland  Gap,  Tazewell,  Concord, 
and  many  other  places  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Nortt 
Carolina. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $18,310.28. 

STO^B  BIVEB  NATIONAL  CEMETEUY. 

Injected  Novemler  30, 1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  on  a  portion  of  the  Stone  River  battlefielii. 
about  three  miles  northeast  of  the  town  of  Murfreesborough,  and  lies 
between  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  and  the  Nashville 
turnpike,  the  former  bounding  it  on  the  east,  the  latter  on  the  west 

There  are  about  twenty  acres  in  the  lot,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
trapezoid,  about  600  feet  wide  at  the  south  and  800  at  the  north  end, 
and  about  1,250  long  on  the  west  side.  % 

About  five  acres  on  the  north  end  are  separately  inclosed,  and  con- 
tain the  lodge,  stable,  tool-house,  and  gardens.  The  balance  of  tbe  lot 
forms  the  cemetery  proper  and  was  the  original  purchase.  This  groond 
is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence,  except  that  a  portion  of  the  west 
side  is  covered  by  a  very  heavy  stone  wall. 

During  the  past  season  the  whole  of  the  Government  land  has  been 
inclosed  by  a  stone  wall ;  coping  not  yet  (December,  1871)  put  on. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  west  side,  irom  the  Nash- 
ville pike.  From  this  entrance  a  drive,  30  feet  wide,  extends  arooud 
the  lot,  a  few  feet  inside  the  fence.  A  trench  for  an  Osage-oraago 
hedge  was  being  prepared  between  this  drive  and  the  fence. 
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N^ar  the  center  of  the  gronnds,  on  a  natural  elevation,  is  a  square 
grass-plat  about  100  feet  on  each  side,  on  T?hich  stands  the  flag-staff;  and 
also  two  large  iron  gnns  planted  vertically  as  monuments.  An  avenue 
30  feet  wide  extends  around  this  square,  and  from  the  center  of  each  of 
its  sides  and  from  its  four  angles  similar  avenues,  but  of  different  width, 
extend  to  the  opposite  sides  and  corners  in  right  lines.  Drives  parallel 
with  throe  sides  of  the  lot  intersect  these  avenues,  dividing  the  grounds 
into  twenty  sections  of  different  sizes  and  shapes^  fifteen  of  which  are 
used  for  burial  purposes. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows;  are  mounded  up  and 
sodded;  but  at  the  time  of  this  inspection  the  work  of  leveling  them  had 
not  been  commenced. 

The  graves  are  marked  by  head-boards,  painted  and  lettered. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz: 

KnowD.    Unknown . 

Commissioued  officers 48  4 

White  Union  soldiors 3,704        2,198 

Colored  Uuion  soldiers 85  10;J 

Total 3,835        2,304 


The  bodies  w^ere  brought  from  the  battle  field  adjoining,  from  the 
burying-grounds  around  Murfreesborough,  wherein  were  buried  the  dead 
from  the  general  hos])ital8  near  that  place,  and  from  Ready  ville,  Mc- 
Minnville,  Shelby  ville,  and  from  many  other  places  within  a  radius  of 
sixty  miles,  including  Franklin  and  Spring  Hill.  Dead  from  17  States 
are  buried  here. 

About  300  yards  south  of  this  cemetery  is  a  small  square  lot  inclosed 
by  a  heavy  stone  wall,  in  which  are  buried  fifty-six  men  of  Hazen's 
brigade,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  Marble  slabs  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  each  grave,  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  and  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  lot  is  a  handsome  stone  monument  dedicated  to  their  memory 
and  noble  deeds. 

This  work  originated  with  and  its  expense  was  borne  by  that  gallant 
brigade. 

Six  men  were  employed  to  assist  the  superintendent  at  the  time  of  this 
inspection.  Two  men  are  so  employed  the  year  round.  They  are  paid 
♦30  per  month  and  board  themselves.  A  mule  and  cart  are  also  em- 
ployed  here.  The  lodge  is  a  wooden  cottage  of  three  rooms  in  good 
order.  The  gardens  and  grounds  about  the  lodge  are  large,  and  afford 
the  superintendent  many  advantages. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $19,426.67. 

NASHVILLE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

/        Inspected  Novemler  29, 1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  six  miles  north  of  Kashville,  on  the  Gallatin 
turnpike,  and  one  mile  south  of  Madison  Station,  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  which  runs  through  the  cemetery. 

The  lot  is  nearly  square,  and  contains  about  64  acres  of  undulating 
land. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall.  (Decem- 
ber, 1871.) 

The  main  entrance  is  near  the  center  of  the  east  side  from  the  Galla- 
tin pike.  From  this  entrance  several  avenues  wind  around  and  through 
the  grounds,  di  voiding  them  into  numerous  sections,  or  plats,  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes,  for  burial  or  ornamental  purposes. 
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The  ground  on  the  south  is  rather  high  and  slopes  off  gentlj  toward 
the  northeast. 

Tbe  railroad  runs  through  the  lot  north  aud  south,  dividing  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts. 

The  eastern  part  is  open  ground ;  the  west«ru  is  covered  with  an  open 
grove  of  large  oaks. 

The  flag-staff  is  planted  near  the  railway,  in  the  south  end  of  the  east 
part.  A  circular  ])lat  near  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  site  of  a  mooa- 
ment  should  one  be  erected.  A  new  wooden  lodge  has  been  erected 
near  the  main  entrance.  The  superintendent  preferred  to  live  in  the  old 
one  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  ground,  aud  had  obtained  permis- 
sion to  do  so. 

The  stables  and  outbuildings  are  near  the  old  lodge,  which  ts  stffl  a 
comfortable  cottage,  very  pleasantly  situated. 

There  are  five  iron  guns  planted  vertically  as  monuments  in  differoit 
parts  of  the  grounds.  A  small  watercourse  enters  the  cemetery  nesr 
the  northwest  comer,  runs  southeasterly  till  it  reaches  about  the  center 
of  the  lot,  then  inclines  to  the  northeast  and  passes  out  a  little  north  of 
the  main  entrance.  The  bed  of  this  stream  is  maintained  by  stone 
walls. 

There  is  also  another  little  streamlet  running  from  the  south  «de  in 
a  northeasterly  direction,  and  passing  out  of  the  cemetery  a  little  aoslh 
of  the  main  entrance.  The  two  streams  receive  the  surface  water  of  tbe 
lot  and  answer  for  open  drains. 

The  graves  are  arranged  generally  in  rows,  or  curves,  parallel  with 
the  avenues  surrounding  the  respective  sections.  They  are  mostlj 
leveled  and  pretty  well  covered  with  turf,  though  the  grass  is  poor. 

The  graves  are  generally  marked  by  stakes^  paint€^  and  nambered, 
but  some  head-boards  remain  standing  yet,  and  friends  of  the  dece^Kd 
have  erected  a  good  many  marble  slabs. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.  ttmlcBinvn. 

Commissioned  officers 38  .... 

White  Union  soldiers 10,300  3^» 

Colored  Union  soldiers 1,447  4€3 

Employes 703  » 

TotfU 12,4fl8  AfiBt 

The  bodies  were  removed  from  the  burial-grounds  around  Nashville, 
wherein  were  buried  the  dead  from  the  general  hospitals  in  that  eitj; 
and  from  the  battle-fields  in  that  vicinity  and  at  Franklin ;  and  from 
Oallatin,  Bowling  Green,  Gave  Gity,  and  numerous  other  localities  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Five  laborers  are  employed  to  assist  the  superintendent ;  they  are 
paid  $30  per  month,  and  board  themselves.  ^ 

Two  mules  and  two  carts  and  a  wagon  are  furnished  this  cemetery. 

At  the  time  of  this  inspection  a  trench  was  being  prepared  for  an 
Osage-orange  hedge,  to  be  planted  just  inside  the  fence. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $72,048.05. 

FOKT  DONELSON  l!f ATIONAL.  CEMETKRY. 

Inspected  June  14, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  one  mile  below  the  landing,  at  tlie  litth* 
town  of  Dover,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River. 
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General  L.  Thomas  in  his  report  says :  "  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  re- 
doubt erected  by  the  Union  troops  some  time  subsequent  to  the  capture 
of  Fort  Donelson.  This  would  have  been  an  interestinp:  feature,  and 
within  the  work  very  many  of  the  dead  couUl  have  been  interred;  but, 
unfortunately,  an  inexperienced  officer  was  in  charge,  who  not  only 
leveled  it  with  the  ground,  but  also,  at  great  expense,  cut  off  seven  feet 
of  the  apex  of  the  hill,  thus  entirely  marring  its  beauty.  The  ground 
was  very  rough  and  broken,  especially  on  the  river  side,  where  the  de- 
scent was  very  abrupt  and  cut  up  with  deep  gullies.  Heavy  sustaining 
walls  of  stone  had  to  be  built  on  the  slope  to  protect  the  burial  portion." 

The  ground  owned  by  the  Government  is  an  irregular  figure  of  four 
sides,  as  follows: 

North  side,  525;  west,  1,097;  south,  670;  and  east,  1,115  feet;  and 
contains  15f  acres.  This  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  pieketfence,  in  good 
orders  but  the  portion  occupied  as  the  cemetery  proper  embraces  only 
about  three  acres  on  the  north  end,  a  bold  eminence  conrmanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  river  above  and  below. 

This  portion  is  inclosed  by  a  dry  stone- wall,  bnilt  of  large  blocks  of 
ftplit  limestone,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  coping  set  in  cement 

The  Eddyville  road  passes  along  the  south  side  of  the  large  lot,  and 
a  macadamized  road  leads  from  it  through  the  Government  grounds,  on 
the  east  side,  to  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  proper.  This  entrance  is 
closed  by  double  iron  gates  across  the  carriage-way,  hung  on  two  iron 
guns,  with  smaller  guns  for  the  posts  of  the  side  gates ;  the  effect  is 
quite  pretty. 

A  drive  extends  around  the  cemetery  near  the  wall,  and  other  drives 
wind  through  it,  dividing  it  into  several  sections,  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes,  for  burial  purposes. 

A  large  circular  plat  surrounds  the  flag-staff,  which  is  a  very  fine  one; 
and  a  smaller  plat  surrounds  the  iron  gun,  planted  as  a  monument  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill. 

The  graves  are  mounded  up,  but  not  sodded,  very  little  grass  grotfring 
OQ  them,  as  the  soil  was  all  taken  off  in  grading.  Top-dressing  with 
manure  is  needed. 

Whc4e  number  of  interments  six  hundred  and  seventy,  viz : 

Known.  Uoknowii. 

White  soldiera 153  503 

Colored  aoldiers 4  ft 

Hinploy^ 1  18 

Total 158  518 

The  bodies  were  removed  from  the  battle-ground  of  Fort  Donelson 
and  vicinity,  and  from  Clarksville,  and  other  places  near  by. 

A  good  many  trees  have  been  transplanted  into  this  cemetery.  The 
pines  seem  to  be^doing  well,  but  the  oaks  have  mostly  died. 

The  lodge  is  near  the  main  entrance,  inside  the  stone  wall.  It  is  a 
wooden  cottage,  one  story  high,  with  three  rooms,  and  kitchen  detached; 
kept  very  neat,  and  looks  comfortable;  said  to  leak  a  little,  and  to  be 
very  cold  in  winter.  The  position  is  very  much  exposed  to  the  winds. 
A  new  lodge,  of  brick  or  stone,  should  be  built  in  a  year  or  two-  A  small 
cistern  is  connected  with  the  lodge;  is  too  small ;  does  not  hold  water 
enough  in  summer. 

One  man  employed  the  year  round  at  $30  per  month.    Two  mules  and 
a  cart  kept  here  also  in  public  service. 
.    This  cemetery  is  in  good  order.    The  superintendent  is  much  inter- 
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ested  in  its  improvement,  and  is  very  zealous,  indastrioas,  and  inldfe 
gent  in  his  management  of  it. 
The  expenditnres  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amounted  to  $53,300.78. 

Recapitulation  for  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


Memvihln  National  Cemetery 

Shilon  K/itional  Coraetory 

Chattaiimisa  National  Cnroetory — 

Knox villo  National  Cemetery 

Btone  River  National  Cemetery — 

Nashville  NationHl  Cemet<*ry 

Fort  DoueUun  National  Cemetery. 
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*  Commissioned  officers,  28. 
I  Comuiiaslonod  officers,  27. 


t  Coramisaioiied  officers,  S. 
§  Comuiisaioned  officers,  3. 


KENTUCKY. 

CAMP  NELSON  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  November  18,  1870. 

This  cemetery  is  about  six  miles  from.Nicholasville,  (in  Jessamiw 
County,)  near  the  turnpike  leading  from  that  place  to  Danville,  aodo 
within  the  intrench ments  called  Camp  Nelson,  formed  to  defend  tte 
crossing  of  the  Kentucky  river.  It  is  on  thesummitof  a  high  hill,ooB- 
manding  fine  views;  has  an  irregular  outline  of  seven  sides;  aodep- 
br^es  about  seven  acres  of  uneven  land,  inclosed  by  a  subsUuW 
stone  wall  4  feet  high,  2  feet  wide  at  top,  with  heavy  coping  set  in  fl^ 
ment.  The  lot  is  divided  by  graveled  or  macadamized  drives  and  walb 
into  eight  sections,  seven  being  used  for  burial  purposes,  and  the  I^ 
maining  one  containing  the  lodge,  stable^;,  &c 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows;  are  all  leveled,  but  are  no* 
well  covered  with  turf,  the  soil  being  poor. 

There  are  head-boards,  or  stakes,  at  all  the  graves,  but  many  are  in 
bad  order. 

I  did  not  see  the  records  in  the  office,  as  the  superintendent  happened 
to  be  absent  at  the  time  of  this  inspection ;  but  the  graves  are  reported 
to  number  3,638,  as  follows,  viz : 

Known  wliite  soldiers h^ 

Known  colored  soldiers ^ 

Unknown  white  soldiers l*^ 

Unknown  colored  soldiers J[ 

Employes  known * 

Total a^O 

The  original  interments  from  the  troops  and  employes  at  Camp  l^ebw 
were  1,616. 
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The  balance  of  the  bodies  were  removed  from  the  battle-field  of  Perry- 
ville,  (975,)  and  from  Frankfort,  Covington,  Harrodsburg,  Richmond, 
Camp  Dick  Robinson,  and  other  places  in  the  State. 

Three  iron  guns,  (24  pounders,)  planted  vertically  on  their  bases  in 
stone  blocks,  are  placed  as  monuments  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds. 
They  were  rather  rusty. 

There  is  a  very  fine  flag-staff  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
ground^.  There  is  very  little  shrubbery  in  this  cemetery.  Some  native 
foresttxees  are  required,  as  the  position  is  quite  exposed  to  winds,  and 
is  bleak  and  cold  in  winter. 

The  lodge  is  a  wooden  cottage  and  seemed  to  be  in  good  order.  It  is 
situated  near  the  main  entrance  in  the  south  side.  ^ 

Prom  this  entrance  there  is  a  roadway  to  the  turnpike  about  half  a 
mile  distant.  This  roadway  belongs  to  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not 
inclosed.    I  was  informed  that  none  of  the  land  had  yet  been  ])aid  for. 

One  man  is  hired  to  assist  the  superintendent,  at  $30  per  month.  One 
mule  and  cart  are  also  employed  here  the  year  round. 

The  expenditures  amount  to  $36,467,  up  to  August  31,  1871. 

LEBANON   NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  Xovember  25, 1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  1 J  miles  southwest  of  the  town,  near 
the  Lebanon  and  Campbellsville  Turnpike,  from  which  it  is  approached 
by  a  lane. 

The  lot  is  a  triangle,  with  two  sides  about  equal  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other,  and  contains  nearly  two  acres,  inclosed  by  a  mas- 
sive wall  built  of  large  blocks  of  split  limestone,  laid  up  dry,  and  covered 
by  a  heavy  coping  set  in  cement. 

The  entrance  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  perpendicular  sides,  and  is 
closed  by  iron  gates. 

A  drive,  12  feet  wide,  extends  from  this  entrance  around  the  lot  ten 
feet  inside  the  wall.  The  border  between  the  drive  and  wall  is  covered 
with  turf,  and  contains  a  row  of  trees,  cedars  and  maples  alternating. 

Three  avenues,  12  feet  wide,  cross  the  lot  parallel  with  the  three  sides 
respectively,  dividing  the  ground  into  seven  sections  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes. 

The  central  section  is  covered  by  a  triangular  pyramid,  on  which  the 
flag-staff'  is  planted. 

The  square  section  at  the  entrance  is  divided  diagonally  by  a  drive 
into  two  plats,  on  each  of  which  is  a  small  triangular  mound  surmounted 
by  an  iron  gun,  planted  vertically  on  its  base  as  a  monument. 

The  three  large  sections  along  the  three  sides  of  the  lot  are  reduced  in 
size  somewhat  by  ])ath8,  six  feet  wide,  cutting  off'  small  triangular 
spaces  for  flower-beds  and  shrubbery. 

There  are  five  sections  devoted  to  burial  purposes. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows;  they  are  all  mounded  np 
and  well  sodded,  and  the  grass  neatly  trimmed.  They  are  marked  by 
numbered  stakes,  which  are  badly  rotted ;  new  ones  were  being  pre- 
pared. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.        Uuk  nown. 

White  Union  soldiers 582  2S1 

JBinployds 2  

Total 584  281 
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The  names  of  all  are  known,  but  the  bodies  reported  "  unknown''  coold 
not  be  identified. 

Soldiers  representing  eleven  States  are  bnried  here. 

On  the  north  of  the  cemetery  proper,  and  outside  thfe  wall,  is  a  nar 
row  strip  of  land,  belonging  to  the  Government.  It  extends  the  wliolo 
length  of  that  side,  and  embraces  about  one  half  of  an  acre,  making  the 
whole  of  the  Government  purchase  two  and  three-eigliths  acres.  In 
this  addition,  and  near  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery,  is  the  lod<re,a 
wooden  cottage  of  three  rooms,  in  good  order.  The  stable  and  ontbuild- 
ing  are  also  in  this  strip,  which  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket  fence  (m 
three  sides. 

One  mjfti  is  employed  ten  months  in  the  year  to  assist  the  superin- 
tendent ;  he  is  paid  $25  per  month,  and  boards  himself. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31,  1871,  amount  to  $16,173. 

MILL  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  Novcm'jer  22, 1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  at  Logan's  Cross-Koads,  in  Pulaski  CouDty, 
nine  miles  from  Somerset,  and  occupies  a  portion  of  the  Mill  Springs 
battletield. 

The  land  was  donated  to  the  United  States  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Logan.  It 
13  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  about  three  times  as  long  as  wide,  and 
contains  three  acres. 

The  cemetery  proper  is  in  the  east  half  of  this  lot,  and  is  inclosed  by 
asubstantial  wall,  built  of  large  blocks  of  split  limestone,  laid  up  diy 
£Uid  covered  with  a  heavy  coping  set  in  cement. 

This  lot,  as  inclosed,  has  six  sides ;  the  north  side  being  divided  into 
three  equal  faces  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  northeast  and  northwest  cor- 
ners. The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  south  wall,  from  the  road 
leading  from  Somerset  to  Columbia.  From  this  entrance,  an  avenae^ 
16  feet  wide,  extends  due  north  to  a  square  in  the  center  of  the  lot,  oo 
which  stands  the  flag-staff.  The  avenue  passes  entirely  around  this 
square,  which  is  48  feet  to  the  side. 

An  avenue  crosses  the  lot  parallel  to  the  south  front  from  the  centers 
of  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  square ;  and  I'rom  the  center  of  its  north 
side  a  path,  6  feet  wide,  runs  to  the  center  of  the  north  side  of  the  lot, 
thus  dividing  the  cemetery  into  four  large  sections.  The  two  sections 
on  the  south  side  are  each  subdivided  by  a  i)at]i,  C  feet  wide,  ruuDiDg 
north  and  south,  making  in  all  six  sections  for  burial  purposes. 

A  drive  extends  around  these  sections  a  few  ieet  inside  the  wall. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  |>arallel  rows  in  the  several  sections.  They 
are  mounded  up,  but  not  sodded.  Some  are  grasse<l  over,  but  most  are 
not.  Grass  seed  has  been  sown,  but  htjs  not  taken  well.  The  soil  is 
poor;  a  top  dressing  of  manure  is  required,  but  that  cannot  be  obtaiuctl 
readily  in  this  out-ot-the-way-place. 

There  are  quite  a  number  ot*  small  cedars  and  sugar-maples  growin*: 
in  this  lot,  also  a  few  rose-bushes. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.  Uukopva 

CommiBfiinued  ofRcers 5 

White  Union  8:)l(Iiers 314  ST^J 

Colored  ITuion  soldiers ^ 20  11 

Employes 2 

Total 341  367 
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The  bodiea  were  removed  from  the  battle-field  of  Mill  Springs,  from 
Monticello,  Columbia,  Greasy  Creek,  and  many  other  places  within  a 
radios  of  forty  miles.  The  names  of  over  two  hundred  of  the  "un- 
known" are  known,  although  the  bodies  could  not  be  identified.  There 
are  representatives  from  eleven  States  buried  here. 

The  lodge,  stable,  arid  gardens  are  outside  the  cemetery  wall,  and 
occupy  the  western  half  of  the  Government  land ;  this  portion  is  inclosed 
by  a  wooden  fence.  The  lodge  is  a  wooden  cottage  of  three  rooms  in 
good  order,  and  seems  quite  comfortable.  A  cistern  is  attached  to  it, 
but  would  .not  hold  water,  which  had  to  be  hauled  some  distance. 

Que  man  is  employed  the  year  round  to  assist  the  superintendent, 
(who  is  a  one-armed  man ;)  he  is  paid  $30  per  month,  and  boaiUs  himself. 

A  mule  and  cart  are  supjdied  here  also. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  ol,  1871,  amount  to  $17,091.54. 

THE  LEXINGTON  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  November  17, 1870. 

Is  situated  on  the  Frankfort  turnpike,  about  one  mile  from  the  city. 
The  soldiers'  lot  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  cemetery,  along  this  pike, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  nmin  avenue,  which  sweeps  by  with 
considerable  of  a  curve. 

The  lot  is  an  irregular  figure  of  four  sides,  (two  curved,)  about  100 
yards  long,  and  10  wide  at  one  end,  and  60  at  the  other,  and  contains  a 
little  over  three-quarters  of  an  acre. 

Kear  the  center  of  the  lot  is  a  small  circle,  about  40  feet  in  diame- 
ter, in  the  center  of  which  is  an  iron  gun,  (24-pounder,)  planted  verti- 
cally on  its  base  as  a  monument,  and  8uri*ounded  by  four  small  piles  of 
cannon-balls.  The  rest  of  this  circle  is  in  grass,  well  trimmed,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  graveled  walk,  with  branches  extending  to  the  avenue 
on  the  north  and  to  the  south  side  of  the  lot.  The  graves  are  arranged 
about  this  circle  in  concentric  arcs ;  19  on  the  east  and  15  on  the  west 
side. 

The  graves  are  mounded  up  and  sodded,  and  well  trimmed,  and  most 
of  them  have  head  and  foot  boards,  in  bad  condition.  A  few  graves 
are  marked  by  stakes  and  by  marble  slabs. 

These  graves  are  numbered  consecutively,  from  20  to  948,  number  20 
being  the  first  grave  in  the  first  arc,  about  the  central  circle;  but  num- 
bers 1  to  19,  inclusive,  do  not  appear.  This  would  make  the  number  of 
graves  929,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  published  report  of  the 
Quartermaster  General,  in  which  948  interments  are  reported.  This 
lot  is  kept  in  order  by  the  Cemetery  Association,  without  expense  to  the 
United  States.  There  are  some  few  trees  in  this  lot,  and  more  immedi- 
ately surround  it. 

Tliis  is  a  very  i»retty  cemetery,  and  is  kept  in  fine  order. 

The  burials  in  the  soldiers'  lot  were  mostly  from  tlie  general  hospital 
established  in  Lexington;  but  bodies  wxne  removed  from  Paris,  Oyn- 
thiana,  Mount  Sterling,  and  Falmouth. 

The  expenditures  up  to  January  31, 18G9,  amount  to  $16,811.74. 

DANVILLE  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  Noxemler  19, 1870. 

In  the  northwest  comer  of  this  cemetsry  there  is  a,  lot  belonging  to 
the  United  States.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  and  is  about  80  by 
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120  feet.    At  eacli  of  the  four  corners  is  a  dressed  limestone  post,  witk 
the  letters  U.  S.  cut  on  upper  face. 

This  ]ot  is  divided  into  six  sections  by  three  paths,  two  raoiii^ 
north  and  south,  one  east  and  west.  In  five  of  these  sections  w 
buried  the  remains  of  Union  soldiers,  as  follows : 

Qran. 

Number  1 37 

Number  2 « 

Number  3 - N 

Number  4 IW 

Numbers ^ 6 

Total 58 

Most  of  these  graves  are  of  known  white  soldiers,  who  died  in  tk 
hospitals  in  Danville. 

The  graves  are  mounded  up  and  well  sodded.  The  grass  has  ben 
cat  this  season,  but  broom-sedge  and  weeds  abound  now.  Hogs  hire 
been  lately  rooting  over  this  part  of  the  cemetery;  probably  got  in  Iry 
accident. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  marble  slabs  have  been  erected  by  firieods. 
Numbered  stakes  have  been  placed  at  the  balance  of  the  graves,  nd 
are  in  good  order;  only  one  is  missing. 

There  is  one  section  in  this  lot  containing  the  graves  of  several  citi- 
zens, but  none  of  soldiers;  apparently  it  does  not  belong  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  understood  that  the  Cemetery  Association  takes  cbargeof 
this  lot  without  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  expenditures  amount  to  $18,843,  up  to  January  31,  1869. 

CAVE  HILL  CEMETERY,  NEAR  LOUISVILLE. 

Inspected  November  14, 1870. 

This  cemetery  is  about  three  miles  from  center  of  city,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Broadway. 

The  Government  has  two  lots  in  it.  One,  donated  by  the  Oemcteiy 
Association,  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  grounds,  on 
the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  forming  an  oval  plateau  nearly  level,  wboee 
diameters  are  about  280  feet  and  90  feet  respectively,  and  is  entirelj 
surrounded  by  a  wide  graveled  drive  called  Cypress  avenue.  Theotbff 
lot  is  near  this  one.  Cypress  avenue  separating  the  east  end  of  the  fonnff 
from  the  north  end  of  the  latter.  It  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  and  extends  from  Maple  avenue  on  the  south,  following  its  corves, 
to  the  northern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  cemetery. 

It  is  divided  into  three  burial  section"  -"""*'  i.-;..-  «  ««,.«n  ^ii;««i.ni 
with  gentle  slopes,  and  between  the  e 
is  a  little  valley  in  which  is  a  miuiatur 

In  the  first  lot  the  graves  are  arrang 
diameter  of  the  figure.  In  the  second 
curvatures  of  Maple  avenue.  The  gra 
and  sodded,  but  some  are  fallen  in.  Tl 
A  few  marble  slabs  have  been  erecte 
graves  have  stakes  painted  and  num 
any  marks,  and  some  of  the  stakes  are 

There  are  some  rose-bushes  in  the 
It  is,  however,  surrounded  by  other 
trees,  mostly  evergreens,  and  costly 
shrubs  would  be  very  appropriate  in  tl 
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At  the  north  end  an  iron  giui  is  planted  as  a  monument. 

The  eiistern  section  in  the  second  lot  is  filled  with  young  and  vigorous 
pines,  Austrian,  Scotch,  and  white;  and  spruces,  Norway  and  hemlock, 
and  the  effect  is  very  pretty.  The  other  two  sections  have  no  trees  or 
shrubs  to  speak  of.  The  grass  is  kept  neatly  cut  in  these  sections  and 
between  them.  Ten  dollars  per  mouth  is  paid  for  keeping  the  grounds 
in  order,  but  this  does  not  include  the  expense  of  filling  up  sunken 
graves,  or  replacing  grave-marks,  stakes,  or  head-boards. 

The  burials  number  3,904 — mostly  from  the  camps  and  hospitals  about 
Jx)uisville — though  about  900  bodies  were  removed  from  various  points 
in  the  State  along  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

The  interments  are  classified  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.    UnknowD^ 

White  Union  soldiers  and  citizens 3,341  406 

Colored  Union  soldiers 157 

Total 3,341  563 


Just  east  of  the  lot  donated  by  the  Cemetery  Association  to  the 
United  Suites  is  another  lot,  containing  the  graves  of  confederate  sol- 
diers. These  graves  were  marked  by  wooden  head-boards,  now  mostly 
rotten  and  fallen  down.  Not  much  care  seemed  to  have  been  given  to 
them  this  year. 

The  expenditures  up  to  March  31, 1869,  amount  to  $47,505. 

Recapitulation  for  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


Camp  NtJiion  National  Cemetery 

Lebanon  National  Cemetery 

Mill  S)>riU|£ii  National  Cemetery 
LexiuEton  N'ational  Cemetery  .. 

Dan\'lll«  National  Cemetery 

Care  Hill  National  Cemetery  ... 

Total 


1.494 
58-3 
319 
762 
346 

3,317 


6,820 
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1,184 
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356 
101 
8 
405 

2,335       940       177 


127       10,399 


OHIO. 


GREEN  LAWN  CEMETERY,  COLUMBUS. 

Inspected  June  16,  1870. 

The  soldiers'  lot  is  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  this  cemetery.  It  is 
on  a  low  natural  mound,  graded  into  a  very  gentle  and  uniform  slope. 
On  its  summit  is  a  circular  space  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  reserved  for 
the  site  of  a  monument. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  concentric  circles  (seven)  around  this  cen- 
tral or  monument  phit,  and  the  exterior  row  of  graves  is  surrounded  by 
an  avenue  ten  feet  wide.  A  path,  six  feet  wide,  extends  from  this  ave- 
nue through  the  rows  of  graves  to  the  central  space.  The  graves  are 
all  sodde<l  and  the  grass  neatly  trimmed.  They  are  marked  by  head- 
?.  Ex.  70 a 
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boards,  painted  and  lettered,  but  badly  decayed.  The  rows  of  gravci 
are  separated  by  paths  four  feet  wide. 

The  lot  was  purchased  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  is  kept  in  order  by 
the  cemetery  authorities. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.   Ufikwrra. 

Commissioned  officers 1 

White  Union  soldiers 473  6 

Colored  Union  soldiers 12 

Total 4vS6  « 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31,  1871,  amount  to  $14,971.20. 

Kear  Camp  Chase,  (which  is  about  five  miles  l*n»m  Columbus,)  there 
is  a  rectangular  lot,  630  by  170  feet,  inclosed  by  a  substHniia)  i'\im 
board-fence,  in  which  are  buried  2,131  rebel  prisoners  of  war  who  dkJ 
at  Camp  Chase. 

The  graves  are  mostly  covered  with  grass,  and  nearly  all  are  marked 
by  strong  head-boards,  numbered. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $58  L55. 

SPRING  GROVE  CEMETERY,  NEAR  CINCirTNATI. 

Inspected  June  17,  1870. 

The  soldiers'  lot  in  this  beautiful  cemetery  was  donated  to  tbe 
United  States  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  is  finely  situated  and  is  «ir- 
rounded  by  handsome  and  costly  monuments,  as  well  as  by  lovely  swuen. 
The  lot  contains  three  sections,  each  consisting  of  a  gently  slo|iinp«r- 
cular  mound.  On  the  summit  of  each  mound  is  an  iron  32-|)ou)iikr, 
planted  vertically  on  its  base,  and  surrounded  by  a  little  rustic  Hlonr- 
work.  The  latter  is  falling  away,  disintegrating.  If  it  were  cov- 
ered with  ivy  it  would  look  better.  These  guns  do  not  make  haodMMiM 
monuments  here,  where  the  surroundings  are  so  rich  and  elegnut.  V\Vre 
an  8-inch  shot  or  shell  placed  on  the  muzzle  of  each  the  effect  wottld 
be  improved. 

The  sections  are  lettered  A,  B,  and  C.  Under  each  of  these  f^nt'iA 
buried  a  general  or  field  officer.  In  section  "A,"  General  Eob^  M6 
Cook ;  «'  B,"  Colonel  F.  Jones ;  '^C,"  General  T.  J.  Williams. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  each  section  in  cM>nceutric  circles  aroood 
the  apex  of  the  mound.  They  are  all  well  sodded,  and  the  grass  mutJj 
trimmed.  The  graves  are  marked  by  wooden  pegs,  numbered  on  lop, 
and  driven  in  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  interments  are  reported  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.    Uabw"- 

CommiBsioned  officers 19 

White  Union  soldiers 946 

White  Union  soldiers , ® 

Colored  Union  soldiers 2 

Total 966  « 

The  number  of  graves  is  932. 

A  portion  of  these  bodies  (339)  were  removed  from  Camp  DeniiiwHi, 
where  they  were  originally  buried ;  the  balance  were  burieil  tn)iii  tbt? 
hospitals  in  and  near  Cincinnati. 

A  very  handsome  marble  monument,  surmounted  by  a  life-size  staUM 
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of  a  sentinel  on  guard,  has  been  erected  near  this  lot  by  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 
The  expenditures  up  to  April  30,  1870,  amount  to  $6,345.50. 

WOODLAND  CEMETERY,  CLEVELAND. 

Impeded  September  20,  1870. 

The  soldiers'  lot  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of 
this  cemetery.  It  is  a  rectangle,  40  by  16  feet,  and  contains  two  rows 
of  graves,  eighteen  in  the  front  (west)  and  nine  in  the  second  row, 
parallel  to  the  first.  The  graves  are  all  mounded  up  and  well  sod- 
ded, and  the  grass  neatly  trimmed.  This  is  attended  to  by  the  Cem- 
etery Association. 

One  grave  is  marked  by  a  marble  slab ;  the  rest  by  little  flags  placed 
over  them  on  Decoration  Day. 

There  are  sixteen  Union  soldiers  buried  in  a  lot  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  and  situated  near  the  main  entrance.  Eleven  of  these 
graves  are  marked  by  head-boards,  and  one  has  a  marble  slab. 

There  are  also  buried  in  this  cemetery,  among  their  friends,  102  Union 
soldiers.  Most  of  these  have  died  since  the  war.  The  remains  of  some 
few  have  been  brought  from  the  South. 

The  records  of  all  these  burials  are  with  the  sui>erintendent  of  the 
cemetery. 

Several  handsome  monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
distinguished  officers. 

The  Twenty-third  Ohio  Infantry  has  an  appropriate  monument,  with 
inscriptions  giving  the  BfH>rtuary  history  of  the  regiment  during  the 
war. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31,  1871,  amount  to  $433.12. 

fTBMETEBY  AT  GALLIPOLIS. 

UTot  inspected. 

This   is  the  town  cemetery,  and  there  is  a  soldiers'  lot  in  it,  but 
the  land  has  not  been  conveyed  to  the  United  States. 
The  interments  are  reported  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.    Unknown. 

White  Union  soldiers 76 

Colored  Union  soldiera 4  77 

Citizen 1 

Total 81  77 

The  expenditures  by  the  United  States  are  reported  to  be  $1,232.75. 

In  the  Oakwood  Cemetery,  at  Sandusky,  there  are  buried  eleven 
Union  soldiers,  (all  known;)  and  in  the  lloman  Catholic  Cemetery  at 
Cleveland,  three  commissioned  officers  and  nine  Union  soldiers  (all 
known)  are  reported  as  buried. 

The  remains  of  two  hundre<l  and  six  rebel  prisoners  of  war  are  interred 
on  Johnson's  Island. 
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Jiec-apitulation  for  the  State  of  Ohio, 


Gre«n  Lawn  Cemetery.  Columbus 

Chiii p  Chaw*.  Columbus 

SuriDf?  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati  ... 

Woodland  Cemetery,  Oloveland 

Roman  Catholic  Cemetery,  Cleveland  . 

Gallipolis  Cemetery 

Oak  wood  Cemetery,  Sandusky 

JobDBOu's  Island 


Total 1,68a 


474 


3 


9M  , 
145  ' 

12 

76 

11 


28 


77 


4» 


145 
12 

157 
11 


111 


18  I     1.811 


I  ^131 


1    %m 


INDIANA. 

CROWN  HILL  CEMETERY,  INDLANAPOLIS. 

Inspected  June  18,  1870. 

This  is  a  new  cemetery,  very  handsomely  laid  out,  and  beaatifally 
located.  The  soldiers'  lot  is  situated  in  a  very  conspicuous  part^  on 
the  western  half  of  a  gently-sloping  hill.  A  drive  passes  along  the  base 
of  the  hill  the  whole  length  of  the  circumference  of  the  Government 
lot.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  circular  plat  40  feet  in  diameter,  in 
the  center  of  which  stands  a  flag-staff.  The  graves  are  arranged  in 
parallel  rows  up  and  down  the  hill.  They  are  well-sodded  and  marked 
by  head-boards,  painted  and  lettered.  A  few  marble  slabs  have  been 
erected  by  friends.  A  good  many  trees  have  been  planted  alon^  the 
drives,  and  some  few  among  the  graves.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or 
slope,  where  the  drives  along  the  base  unite  with  a  main  avenue,  there 
are  two  iron  guns  planted  vertically  on  their  bases  a^  monuments. 

The  hind — about  one  acre — was  purchased  by  the  United  States,  at  a 
cost  of  $5,000,  and  the  cemetery  authorities  keep  the  lot  in  order. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Known.    Unknffwa. 

CoinmiBsioned  officer 1 

White  Union  soldiers 641  36 

Colored  Union  soldiers 3() 

Total 672  36 


The  bodies  were  removed  from  the  Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  in  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  where  they  were  originally  buried  from  the  general  hos- 
pitals in  that  place.  The  remains  of  1,556  rebel  prisoners  of  war  still 
remain  buried  in  the  Green  Lawn  Cemetery. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31,  1871,  amount  to  $12,127. 

NEW  ALBANY  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  Kovember  15,  1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  one  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of 
the  town  of  New  Albany.    The  lot  is  a  rectangle  675  by  371  feet,  and 
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contains  nearly  5J  avres  of  level  land.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  very  substan- 
tial, dry  stone  wall,  built  of  larfje  blocks  of  split  stone,  breaking  joints, 
and  covered  by  a  heavy  coping  of  dressed  limestone  set  in  cement. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  south  side;  from  it  an 
avenue  extends  through  the  grounds  to  the  center  of  the  opposite  side, 
passing  around  three  grass-plats,  the  center  one  being  much  larger  than 
the  other  two.  The  flag-staft'  is  planted  on  the  one  nearest  the  main 
entrance.  A  path,  perpendicular  to  the  main  avenue,  extends  from  the 
central  grass-plat  to  the  centers  of  the  east  and  west  sides,  thus  dividing 
the  lot  into  four  large  sections  for  burial  purposes,  although  a  strip  is 
reserved  from  the  sections  on  the  south  side  for  the  lodge,  out- buildings 
and  gardens. 

An  Osage-orange  hedge  has  been  planted  just  inside  the  wall,  and 
many  evergreens  have  been  planted  and  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
large  .central  circle  and  in  the  front  sections.  The  blending  of  the 
Scotch,  Austrian,  and  white  pines  with  the  Norway  and  hemlock 
spruces  and  the  arbor  vitse  is  very  pretty  and  evinces  a  cultivated  taste 
in  the  arrangement. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  the  four  sections.  They 
are  mounded  up  and  well-sodded,  and  the  grass  neatly  trimmed.  They 
are  marked  by  head-boards,  painted  and  lettered,  or  by  stakes  num- 
bered. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Euuwu.  UuknowB. 

White  Union  soldiers 1.341  490 

Colored  Union  soldiers 757  208 

Employ<^H 11  

ToUil 2,109  698 


The  bodies  were  removed  from  the  places  of  original  burial  in  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  an<l  Indiana.  Most  of  the  deaths  were  in 
the  iiospitals  established  near  those  places.  The  colored  soldiers  are 
buried  in  a  section  by  themselves. 

The  lodge  is  near  the  main  entrance.  A  new  one,  of  brick,  has  been 
erected  since  this  inspection.  There  is  a  well  of  good  water  (with 
]>ump)  in  the  center  of  the  large  grass-plat.  One  man  is  employed  the 
year  round  to  assist  the  superintendent.    He  is  paid  $30  per  month. 

The  expenditures  up  to  June  30,  1871,  amount  to  $21,107.86. 

OAK   HILL  CEMETERY,   EVANSVILLE. 

Xot  inspected. 

This  is  an  incorporated  cemetery,  in  which  the  United  States  have 
purchased  a  lot  for  $300.  Tlie  graves  are  reporte<l  to  be  well  arranged, 
neatly  sodded,  and  marked  by  head-boards,  painted  and  lettered. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz  : 

Known.    Unknown. 

•Commissioneil  officers 1 

White  Union  soldiers 554  8 

'Colored  Union  soldiers 33 

Total 588  8 

The  burials  were  from  the  general  hospital  at  Evansville. 

There  are  also  340  white  Union  soldiers  (all  known)  reported  to  be 
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bnried  in  various  (92)  local  cemeteries  throughout  the  State, 
have  been  interred  by  their  relatives  and  friends. 

Becfipitulaiiou  for  the  State  of  Indiana. 


The^e 


Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indlanapolia  . . . 
6re«D  Lafv-n  Cemetery,  Indianapolin  . 

New  Albany  National  Cemetery 

Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Evansville 

other  places 


^  ^ 


642 


1,341 
555 
340 


490 

8 


Total i    2,878]    534 


757 
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206 


820  i    908 
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708 
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340 
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ILLINOIS. 

MOUND  CITY  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Impecied  June  12,  1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  one  mile  northwest  from  the  nan* 
yard  at  Mound  City.  The  lot  is  a  rectangle,  825  feet  by  528  feet,  aod 
contains  10  acres  of  almost  dead-level  land. 

It  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  strong  dike,  to  keep  the  back-wat<er 
from  the  Ohio,  in  time  of  floods,  from  overflowing  it 

The  surface-water  is  carried  oft*  through  a  sluice-gate  in  northea^st 
comer,  which  is  closed  during  seasons  of  high  water  in  the  river. 

This  dike  is  well  grassed  over,  and  has  a  close,  firm  turf  oq  the  top 
and  sides.  At  the  foot  of  the  exterior  slope  is  a  wooden  picket-fence  in 
good  order.  An  Usage-orange  hedge  has  been  planted  the  past  spring, 
on  top  of  the  dike,  and  is  growing  finely. 

The  "junction  road''  passes  by  the  southwest  face,  and  there  are  two 
entrances  over  the  dike  from  this  road,  about  175  yards  apart,  and  each 
being  about  50  yards  from  the  nearest  end  of  that  face.  From  each  of 
these  entrances  a  drive  extends  into  the  cemetery,  perpendicalarly  to 
the  "junction  road,"  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  depth  of*  the 
cemetery,  where  they  are  intersected  by  a  drive  parallel  to  the  road, 
thus  giving  a  drive  through  the  grounds  from  one  entrance  to  the  other. 
The  drive  parallel  to  the  road  passes  around  a  small  circular  plat,  on 
which  stands  a  very  poor  flag  stafl",  small  and  crooked. 

Four  iron  guns  are  planted  along  tliis  latter  drive  a«  monuments; 
two  on  each  side  of  flag-stiift*. 

This  cemetery  is  surrounded  by  woods,  and  some  large  trees  were  left 
standing  when  the  grounds  were  used  for  burial  puri)oses.  Many  small 
trees,  maples  and  elm,  have  been  transplanted  during  the  past  winter, 
and  they  seem  to  be  doing  well ;  but  the  evergreens — spruces,  cedars 
&c. — are  not  likely  to  live. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows ;  are  all  leveled  and  grassed 
over,  but  bearing,  also,  many  coarse  weeds,  particularly  yellow-dock. 

The  graves  are  marked  by  stakes,  painted  and  numbeied.  New  sUikei^ 
have  recently  replaced  the  old  and  rotten  ones. 

The  whole  number  of  interments  is  4,868,  viz: 
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Known.  Unknown. 

White  soldiers  and  sailors 2,060  2,460 

Colored  soldiers  and  sailors 307  

Rebel  prisoners  of  war 41 

Total 2,367  2,501 


Of  these,  1,644  were  origiual  interments  from  the  general  hospitals  Id 
Mound  City,  and  which,  it  is  understood,  determined  the  selection  of 
this  place  for  a  national  cemetery. 

The  remaining  bodies  were  removed  from  Cairo,  Belmont,  Paducah^ 
Columbus,  Kentucky,  and  other  places. 

The  lodge  is  in  the  southeast  corner;  is  a  one-story  brick  building, 
containing  three  rooms;  has  projecting  roof  and  piazza  all  round,  in 
railroad-station  style;  water  supplied  from  cistern.*  A  tool-house  is 
needed. 

Vegetable  garden  and  ornamental  shrubbery  about  lodge. 

One  man  hired  by  the  day,  at  $1.75.  Two  extra  hands  employed 
about  one  month. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31,  1871,  amount  to  $53,944*96^ 

CAMP  BUTLEE  NATIONAL  CBMETEBY. 

InspecUd  June  23, 1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  six  miles  east  of  Springfield,  Illinois^ 
near  a  way-station  on  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Eailroad. 

The  lot  is  nearly  a  square,  and  contains  a  little  over  six  acres  of 
slightly  undulating  land.  It  was  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence, 
which  has  since  been  replaced  by  a  brick  wall,  and  an  Osage-orange 
hedge  planted  along  the  inside. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  east  side,  from  a  county 
road.  During  the  past  year  a  neat  brick  lodge  has  been  erected  near 
this  entrance. 

A  light  picket-fence  running  north  and  south  through  the  lot  divides 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  eastern  part  contains  the  graves  of 
the  Union  dead,  and  is  considered  the  cemetery  proper.  It  is  open 
prairie  land,  with  a  few  large  oaks  scattered  over  it.  These  trees  are 
dying  at  the  top.  By  judicious  trimming-in  they  may  be  made  to  re- 
produce handsome  heads ;  but  if  neglected  will  soon  be  entirely  dead. 

The  burials  were  made  from  the  hospitals  at  Camp  Butler  as  the 
deaths  occurred,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  according  to  any 
regular  [)lan  or  order;  but  the  graves  were  dug  as  most  convenient. 
While  these  graves  were  mounded  up  this  disorder  and  confusion  were 
apparent,  but  since  they  have  been  leveled  doubtless  these  features  are 
less  striking. 

The  western  portion  of  the  grounds  contains  the  confederate,  or  rebel, 
dead.  A  fine  grove  of  young,  vigorous  oaks  covers  this  portion,  and  as 
the  ground  undulates  considerably  the  effect  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Were  the  partition  fence  removed  the  appearance  of  the  front,  or  Union, 
lot  would  be  much  improved. 

The  graves  in  both  lots  are  marked  by  stakes  or  head-boards.  Some 
few  marble  slabs  have  been  erected  in  etxch  h)t  by  friends.  These  slabs 
are  often  as  frail  and  perishable  as  the  head-boards,  and  perhaps  more 
so,  they  break  so  easily.    Broken  ones  were  seen  here. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 
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Known.    FolEZMywi. 
White  Union  soldiers 549  165 

Total 714 

Rebel  prisoners  of  war 6tt 

Total 1.35? 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $15,250.83. 

ROSE  HILL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  June  25, 1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  seven  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Chicafro. 

The  Union  dead  are  buried  in  sev^eral  lots,  donated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Cemetery  Association.  Several  very  handsome  raoDuuieots 
have  been  erected  in  or  near  these  lots,  viz : 

I.  The  national  monument,  of  prranite,  surmounted  by  figure  of  soldier 
holding:  Union  flag.    (Cost,  $20,000.) 

II.  Bridge's  Battery  monument,  of  white  marble,  surrounded  by  ten 
cajM'Ui^ed  cannon  planted  vertically. 

HI.  Taylor's  Battery  monument,  also  surrounded  by  cannon. 

IV.  Board  of  Trade  Battery  monument. 

V.  Monument  to  Colonel  Wyman. 
The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Known.    rnkM*' 

CommissioDodofUcers 5  '• 

White  Union  soldiers 297  1«^ 

Total • .'W2  1^ 

The  burials  were  principally  from  the  general  hospital  near  the  city. 
but  some  bodies  were  brought  from  the  South. 

The  graves  are  all  leveled  and  well  sodded,  and  the  grass  neatly 
trimmed. 

The  Cemetery  Association  takes  care  of  these  lots  without  charge. 

The  expenditures  up  to  Deceniber  31,  1869,  amount  to  $3,546. 

In  the  Graceland  (]emetery,  five  miles  north  of  Chicago,  there  are 
about  one  hundred  Union  soldiers  buried  in  private  lots  by  friends. 

In  the  Oakwood  Cemetery,  six  miles  south  of  Chicago,  are  buried  the 
remains  of  12  Union  soldiers,  who  died  of  small-pox  at  Camp  Donglas. 

There  are  also  buried  in  the  Government  lot  in  this  cemetery  the  ^^ 
mains  of  4,039  rebels,  prisoners  of  war. 

The  exp'enditures  up  to  December  31, 1869,  amount  to  $13,772. 

WOODLAND   CEMETERY,  QUINCY. 

Inspected  June  21, 1870. 

The  soldiers'  lot  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  this  ceraeterj,  on 
the  summit  of  a  ridge  overlooking  the  city  of  Quincy  and  the  sar- 
ronn'Mng  country. 

The  lot  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  about  150  by  200  feet  It  is 
nearly  level,  and  contains  several  very  tine  oak  trees.  It  is  not  inclose<l, 
but  the  north  boundary  fence  of  the  cemetery  passes  by  it,  and  an 
Osage-orauge  hedge  has  been  planted  along  the  inside.    This  lot  was 
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donated  to  the  United  States  by  Ex  Governor  Wood,  of  Qaincy,  who 
has  tHken  great  interest  in  the  proper  bnrial  of  Union  soldiers. 

Since  my  inspection  the  lot  has  been  inclosed  by  a  dressed-stone  curb- 
ing and  put  in  very  complete  order. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  are  all  leveled  and  well 
sodded,  and  are  marked  by  head-boards,  painted  and  lettered. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz : 

White  Union  soldiers,  known 209 

White  Union  solcliere,  nnknown 6 

Colored  Union  soldiers,  known 27 

Total 242 

The  burials  were  from  the  general  hospital  in  the  city  of  Quincy. 

There  are  no  records  of  these  interments  at  the  cemetery,  and  no  one 
connected  wiih  it  knows  anything  about  them. 

The  citizens  of  Adams  County  have  erected  in  another  part  of  this 
cemetery  a  handsome  and  costly  marble  monument  in  memory  of  their 
gallant  soldiers  who  fell  during  the  war,  but  none  of  whose  remains  are 
buried  here. 

The  expenditures  up  to  May  31, 1871,  amounted  to  $I,2G6.25. 

ROOK  ISLAIYD  NATIONAL  OEMRTERY. 

Inspected  June  28, 1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  near  the  upper  end  of  the  island.  The  lot 
is  nearly  square  and  contains  about  one  acre,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  light 
wooden  picket-fence. 

The  graves  are  arranged  irt  parallel  rows;  are  all  leveled;  some  few 
have  sunken  in  and  need  filling  up.  All  are  grassed  over,  but  the  turf 
is  not  very  good.  The  graves  are  marked  by  head-boards,  painted  and 
lettered. 

There  are  a  few  fine  large  trees  within  the  inclosure. 

There  is  no  superintendent  at  this  cemetery,  the  post  quartermaster 
has  charge  of  it,  consequently  there  is  no  lodge. 

According  to  the  records  at  the  post  the  interments  number  306. 

General  Thomas  reported  them  as  follows : 

White  Union  soldiers,  known 226 

White  Union  soldiers,  nnknown 9 

Colored  Union  S4>ldiers,  known 54 

Women  and  children 6 

Total '. ^ 295 

The  bnrials  were  from  the  general  hospital  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
from  the  prison-guard  on  Rock  Island. 

In  another  i»art  of  the  island  is  a  lot  containing  the  remains  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  rebel  prisoners  of  war,  fifteen 
of  whom  are  unknown. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  .'51,  1871,  amount  to  $4,272.42. 

In  the  City  Cemet<»ry,  near  Alton,  there  is  a  soldiers'  lot  owned  by 
the  Government,  in  which  are  buried  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  white 
Union  sohliers,  twelve  being  nnknown,  the  rest  known. 

In  the  Prisoners'  Cemetery,  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  city 
hall  in  Alton,  there  are  buried  thirteen  hundred  and  four  rebel  prison- 
ers of  war. 
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OfiScial  report  has  been  made  of  the  barial  in  other  local  cemeteries 
in  this  State  of  sev^enty  white  Union  soldiers,  all  known. 

RecapiliilaHon  for  the  State  of  lUinoin. 


'^ouDd  City  National  Cemetery  . 
Camp  Bntler  National  Cemetery 

Bone  Hill  Cemetery,  Chicago 

Graceland  Cemetery,  Chicago 

Oakwood  Cemetery,  Chicago 

Woodland  Cemetery,  Quincy 

Rock  Island  National  Cemetery. 

Alton  City  Cemetery 

other  places 

Total 
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MISSOUl 

M. 

J^ATIONAL  OBMBTBBY  AT  JE*FB»Sl»JJ  9AJ|tRACKS. 

Inspected  November  3,  1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  on  the  military  reserve  of  Jefferson  Barracks? 
a  little  south  of  the  post,  which  is  on  the  Mississippi  River,  ten  mila 
below  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  lot  is  a  quadrangle  about  1,200  feet  long  and  734  feet  wide^  aod 
contains  a  little  over  twenty  acres.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket 
fence,  recently  whitewashed. 

The  grounds  embrace  the  summit  of  an  nndulatiug  ridge,  running; 
nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  river  and  having  gently  sloping  sideSb  A 
drive  sixteen  feet  wide  extends  around  the  lot  just  iuside  the  fence. 
Similar  drives  cross  it  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  dividing  it  inUy 
several  large  sections,  which  are  subdivided  into  many  smaller  ones  of 
similar  form  by  paths  ten  feet  wide.  These  drives  and  paths  are  coveirf 
with  coarse  broken  stone,  and,  being  but  little  used,  are  very  anoomfoit 
able  to  drive  or  walk  over. 

The  old  post  cemetery  is  included  in  this  cemetery,  and  occupies  thi* 
eastern  end.  There  is  a  fine  grove  of  large  trees  in  this  end ;  some  of 
them  aiQ  decaying ;  but  if  their  tops  were  cut  in  properly  they  woal«l 
probably  recover  their  former  vigor  and  beauty,  and  last  for  a  generation 
longer. 

The  records  in  the  oflBce  show  the  number  of  burials  to  be  as  follows: 

White  Union  soldiers,  known 6,&^ 

White  Union  soldiers,  unknown ^ 

Colored  Union  soldiers,  known *-^' 

Colored  Union  soldiers,  unknown l,^*^ 

In  old  post  cemetery : 

Mostly  unknown T*^* 

Rebel  prisoners  of  war t l.Op* 

Others,  not  of  military  service '^"^ 

Total le^Hft' 
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The  Union  soldiers  are  buried  in  sections  by  States,  so  far  as  known. 

The  gmves  are  all  well  sodded  and  neatly  trimmed.  Ori^nally  tbey 
were  all  mounded  up,  but  several  sections  have  lately  been  leveled. 

The  graves  are  marked  by  bead-boards,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
are  in  a  poor  condition. 

There  is  a  flag-staff'  in  the  center  of  the  lot,  placed  on  a  small  circular 
mound.  Eight  guns  are  planted  vertically,  as  monuments,  in  different 
parts  of  the  grounds ;  they  are  well  painted. 

During  the  present  season  the  superintendent  has  had  234  days'  work, 
at  $1.75,  furnished  him ;  and  four  hands  are  now  employed  leveling 
graves,  &c.  The  superintendent,  having  but  one  arm,  needs  one  assist- 
ant all  the  time. 

The  approach  to  the  cemetery  from  the  post  is  not  good,  the  road 
being  both  circuitous  and  in  bad  condition.  I  recommend  the  opening 
of  a  road  direct  to  the  cemetery  from  the  main  road. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  north  side  ;  near  it,  inside 
the  fence,  is  the  new  brick  lodge,  containing  three  large  rooms;  the  old 
lo<lge  is  near  b^ ,  and  is  now  used  as  an  office ;  both  are  in  good  order. 

In  rear  of  these  buildings  are  two  deep  depressions  in  the  ground, 
similar  to  the  ^* sink-holes"  in  limestone  formations,  each  having  in  its 
bottom  a  small  pond ;  one  has  been  enlarged  and  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  making  a  miniature  lake ;  the  other  is  in  its  natural  state.  The 
ponds  have  subterranean  communications  with  each  other  and  with  the 
Mississippi,  and  are  affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  that  river^ 
hut  are  never  dry. 

These  grounds  possess  much  natural  beauty,  and  when  the  projected 
improvements  are  completed  will  be  very  attractive. 

I  recommend  that  a  dry  stone  wall  be  substituted  for  the  wooden  fence. 
Excellent  stone  can  be  obtained  very  near. 

As  the  grounds  are  to  be  ornamented  with  a  large  number  of  trees,  I 
do' not  think  a  hedge  by  the  wall,  or  fence,  either  necessary  or  desir- 
able. 
The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $142,287.46. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERY,  JEFFERSON  CITY. 

In»p€cted  November  5,  1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  one  mile  east  of  the  State-house,  and 
near  the  State-prison. 

The  lot  is  nearly  a  rectangle  of  about  190  feet  east  and  west  by  440 
north  and  south,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket-fence  in  poor  con- 
dition. A  stone  wall  is  needed  here ;  stone  can  be  obtained  from  quar- 
ries very  near  the  cemetery. 

The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  north  end,  and  from  it  a  wide 
path  descends  through  the  lot  to  the  center  of  the  south  end,  toward 
which  the  ground  slopes  considerably.  The  upper  portion,  say  two- 
thirds,  is  divided  into  eight  snmll  sections  for  burial  purposes,  by  cross- 
walks 6  feet  wide.  The  remainder  of  the  ground  is  devoted  to  garden 
purposes,  excepting  the  southeast  corner,  which  is  marshy  and  cannot 
be  cultivated  until  drained. 

Ad  Osage-orange  hedge  separates  the  gardens  from  the  burial  sections^ 
and  also  hues  the  inside  of  the  fence  above  the  gardens. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  the  several  sections* 
They  are  all  leveled  and  sodded,  and  the  grass  well  trimmed.    They  are 
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mostly  marked  by  head-boards,  old,  faded,  and  rotten.  A  few  martk 
slabs  have  been  erected  by  friends. 

The  flapf-slafif  is  planted  in  the  central  walk  near  the  center  of  the  lot. 

Two  guns  are  also  planted  vertically  as  monuments. 

The  lodge  is  near  the  main  entrance.  It  is  a  small  wooden  cott^io 
good  order ;  a  cistern  is  attached  ;  the  supply  of  water  is  sufficient. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz  : 

White  Uuion  soldiers,  kuowii 311 

White  Union  soldiers,  unknown 313 

Citizens  and  rebel  soldiers 9 

Total ©3 

The  bodies  were  removed  from  Boonville,  Sedalia,  Brunswick,  md 
other  places  in  the  State. 

No  labor  has  been  hired  this  year  or  last,  the  prison  authorities  hav- 
ing sent  convicts  to  help  the  superintendent  whenever  he  asked  for  a«9«t- 
aiice. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31,  1871,  amount  to  $11,577.15. 

NATIONAL  CEMETEUY,  SPRINGFIELD. 

Inspected  May  2G,  1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  about  five  miles  southeast  of  the  milway 
station,  and  three  miles  from  '*  Old  Springfield." 

The  lot  is  nearly  square  and  contains  five  acres  of  level  prairie  land, 
inclosed  by  a  wooden  picket  fence  in  good  condition.  Two  years  ago  an 
Usage-orange  hedge  was  planted  just  inside  the  fence  and  is  doing  wi?IL 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  north  side,  and  is  cIwhI  by 
double  wooden  gates.  A  drive  24  feet  wide  extends  from  this  entmncf 
around  the  lot,  a  few  feet  insi<le  the  hedge.  Similar  drives  cross  thelo( 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  from  the  center  of  the  four  sides,  dividing 
the  grounds  into  four  equal  sections.  At  the  intersection  of  these  drives 
is  an  artificial  mound  80  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  15  feet  higt 
and  cut  into  three  terraces.  On  this  mound  the  flag-staflf  has  receiitlr 
been  planted. 

Originally  there  was  a  similar  mound,  40  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet 
high,  in  the  center  of  each  of  the  four  sections,  with  paths  10  feet  vid* 
surronndingit,  andextendingto  the  centersof  the  sidesof  the  section*,  «od 
also  diagonally  to  the  four  corners;  thus  dividing  the  sections  into  «?bt 
blocks  (»ach,  excepting  the  northwest  section,  which  has  only  oiifrh*lf 
divided  in  this  manner;  the  other  half  containing  the  lodge,  toolhoo*, 
and  garden. 

This  arrangement  gave  twenty-eight  blocks,  as  they  were  called,  f<ff 
burial  purposes,  and  twenty-seven  of  them  contain  graven 

The  lodge  is  near  the  main  entrance ;  it  is  a  small  wooden  cottage  ww^ 
taining  three  rooms,  and  is  in  good  condition. 

There  are  a  few  trees  and  shrubs  growing  well  in  the  grounds. 

A  very  worthless  superintendent  was  in  charge  last  year,  and  tie 
cemetery  was  sadly  neglected.  This  year  it  has  been  put  in  good  order. 
A  very  large  number  of  the  graves  had  fallen  in;  much  earth  wMff^ 
quired  to  till  them  up,  and  the  four  mounds  in  the  four  sections  were 
leveled  for  this  purpose,  and  the  siiace-s  they  occupie<l  converte<l  iot* 
grass  plats,  as  well  as  the  diagonal  walks  or  paths. 

The  graves  have  been  sown  with  blue-grass  seed,  which  baa  coineBF 
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well,  and,  as  the  soil  is  good,  probably  a  fine  turt'  will  be  obtained  by 
another  season. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  the  several  blocks; 
they  are  all  leveled  and  are  marked  by  head-boards,  painted  and  lettered 
and  in  good  order.    The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Kuown.  Unknowo. 
White  Union  soldiers 832  689 

The  remains  of  one  known  and  five  unknown  Union  soldiers  have 
been  removed  this  season  from  Urbana  and  Springfield,  and  buried  in 
this  cemetery.  Most  of  the  other  bodies  were  removed  from  the  battle- 
field of  Wilson's  Creek,  and  from  the  numerous  other  places  in  South- 
western Missouri  where  fighting  took  place. 

Much  work  has  been  done  this  season,  and  very  well  done,  too.  Eight 
men  and  three  teams  have  been  employed  nearly  two  months;  labor- 
ers paid  $1.75,  and  teams  $3  per  day. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August31, 1871,  amounted  to  $35,677.39. 

Near  the  railway-station  at  Centralia  are  buried  the  remains  of  87 
known  Union  soldiers,  members  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Missouri  Volun- 
teer Inlantry,  who  were  killed  in  the  action  near  this  place  on  the  27th 
of  September,  1864. 

The  bodies  were  buried,  without  coffins,  in  a  large  trench  sunk  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  covered  by  a  mound  of  earth  three  feet  high, 
and  well  sodded. 

A  small  stone  monument,  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription,  has  been 
erected  near  the  mound  to  the  memory  of  these  brave  men. 

The  lor  is  inclosed  by  a  substantial  board  fence.  The  North  Missouri 
Kailroad  Company  has  agreed  to  keep  the  place  in  good,  order,  free  from 
expense  to  the  United  States. 

Becapitulation  for  the  State  ofMisfouri. 
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*726  in  ohl  post  cemetery  probably  died  beforo  the  war. 


KANSAS. 

FOET  LEAVENWORTU  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  Nove^nber  7,  1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  on  the  militaryreservo  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, and  is  the  old  post  cemetery  enhirged. 

The  lot  is  nearly  a  square,  being  484  by  500  feet,  and  is  inclosed  by  a 
wooden  picket-fence  in  pretty  good  condition.  The  entrance  is  in  the 
center  of  the  north  side,  and  from  it  an  avenue  16  feet  wide  extends  to 
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center  of  opposite  side;  a  Rimilar  aveuiie  crosses  this  one  at  right 
angles  from  the  cent-ers  of  the  east  and  we«t  sides.  A  drive  t^  fret 
wide  snrronnds  the  lot  just  inside  the  fence.  All  of  the  drives  tre 
covered  with  broken  stone.  They  have  no  guttera  and  the  drainage  is 
bad. 

The  grounds  are  divided  into  four  large  sections  by  the  two  avenues 
named.  The  two  sections  on  the  west  side  are  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  young  trees,  so  thick  that  the  grass  is  kept  oat  almost  en- 
tirely; they  should  be  thinned  out  to  let  in  the  sun. 

The  lodge  is  outside  the  cemetery,  near  the  main  entrance.  It  is  a 
small  wooden  cottage  in  pretty  good  order,  and  has  a  cistern  attacbed 
to  it;  the  supply  of  water  is  ample. 

A  semicircular  recess  of  about  40  feet  radius  is  in  tlie  center  of  tb« 
east,  west,  and  south  sides;  the  latter  is  intended  for  the  location  of  » 
flagstafiP;  in  each  of  the  other  recesses  an  iron  gun  is  planted  verticallj 
as  a  monument. 

The  graves  are  generally  arranged  in  parallel  rows  in  the  fonr  sectiotis. 
They  are  all  leveled,  and  those  in  the  oi)en  grounds  are  graissed  over. 

The  interments  are  as  follows,  viz: 

White  Union  soldiers,  known 351 

White  Union  soldiers,  unknown , TSi 

Citizens,  women,  and  children,  known IW 

Total t«X 

Many  of  these  deceased  soldiers  belonged  to  the  garrison  in  former 
years. 

Bodies  were  removed  from  cemeteries  in  Saint  Joseph,  Kansas  City, 
Independence,  and  Weston,  Missouri ;  also  from  the  cemetery  on  tie 
arsenal  grounds  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $15^115.59. 

FORT  SCOTT  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  November  8,  1870. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  in  the  open  prairie,  abont  1 J  miles  soati 
of  the  town  of  Fort  Scott,  and  some  400  yards  east  of  the  Fort  Scott 
and  Missouri  Railroad.  There  is  no  road  to  the  cemetery,  bat  it  cti 
be  approached  readily  from  the  railroad. 

The  lot  is  nearly  a  square  of  6(M)  feet,  and  contains  sometbing  ovw 
eight  acres.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  post  and-rail  fence  in  gootl  order.  It  is 
not  laid  ont  according  to  any  perceptible  plan,  and  the  burials  havebeea 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  lot,  without  much  regard  to  onler. 

A  portion  of  the  ground  seems  to  have  been  an  old  cemetery,  tktA 
contains  the  graves  of  women  and  chihlren,  as  well  as  adult  ma1e«  not 
soldiers;  and  another  portion  cx)ntains  graves  of  oflBt^ers  and  soldiers  of 
the  old  Army  as  far  back  as  1851.  The  lot  is  well  covered  with  gr**, 
which  has  been  neatly  cut  this  season.  A  few  trees  have  l>ee4i  plant*^ 
along  the  inside  of  the  fence,  but  they  are  not  doing  well.  I  Wmtnl 
that  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  black-walnuts  were  l)eing  successfully  sihI 
extensively  grown  from  the  seed  in  this  part  of  Kansas.  1  woald 
recommend  the  trial  in  this  cemetery. 

There  is  no  lodge  or  flagstaft  here;  T  did  not  see  the  superintendent; 
I  heard  he  lived  in  town,  but  could  not  find  him. 

There  are  about  500  graves  in  the  ceujetery:  they  ar*»  genenillj 
mounded  up  and  sodded,  and  the  grass  well  trimmexl.    Most  of  the 
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graves  have  head-boards  in  very  poor  condition.    Some  few  are  marked 
by  rough  stones,  without  any  names  or  numbers  on  them,  stuck  slightly 
in  the  ground. 
The  interments  are  reported  as  follows,  viz: 

Cnnimis^-ioiied  ofBcere,  known 2 

Union  soldiers,  known 304 

Union  soldiers,  unknown 101 

Total  Union  soldiers 407 

Rebel  soldiers - 14 

Total 421 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31,  1871,  amount  to  $664.84. 

The  citizens  of  Baxter  Springs  having  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
the  title  to  a  lot  in  the  cemetery  near  that  place,  there  have  been  buried 
ill  it  124  Union  soldiers,  all  known,  and  mostly  citizens  of  Kansas,  be- 
longing to  the  body-guard  and  band  of  General  Blunt,  who  were  killed 
by  the  rebel  Quantrell's  gang. 

The  expenditures  by  the  United  States  in  making  the  interments  are 
reported  as  being  $1,255.80. 

The  Cemetery  Association  has  agreed  to  keep  the  lot  in  good  order. 

Besides  the  interments  in  the  cemeteries  at  the  military  posts,  (which, 
are  mostly  of  regulars  who  have  died  since  the  rebellion  closed,)  there 
are  buried  in  various  local  cemeteries  throughout  the  State  139  Union 
eoldiers — 113  being  known,  and  26  unknown. 

Becapitnlalion  for  the  State  of  Kansan. 
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MICHIGAN. 

ELMWOOD  CEMETERY,  DETROIT. 

Inspected  September  21, 1870. 

The  soldiers'  lot  is  situated  near  the  center  of  this  cemetery,  a  little 
wcvst  of  the  chapel.  One  of  the  main  drives  passes  by  it  on  a  gentle 
curve. 

An  oval  grass-plat,  containing  two  flower-beds,  borders  on  this  drive, 
and  then  the  graves  are  arranged  in  Ave  parallel  rows,  and  number 
Rt*venty-four.  They  are  mounded  up  and  well  sodded.  The  grass  was 
neatly  trimmed  in  the  spring,  and  the  drought  has  prevented  its  subse- 
quent growth.  There  are  seven  marble  slabs,  and  eleven  head  boards, 
but  six  of  the  latter  have  no  legible  marks. 

Tfiere  are  several  handsome  young  trees  growing  in  and  around  this  lot. 

Of  the  interments,  sixty-two  white  Union  soldiers  (all  known)  were 
from  the  general  hospital  in  Detroit ;  the  remaining  twelve  have  been 
made  since  the  war. 
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The  expenditures  up  to  August  31,  1871,  auiouut  to  $360. 
There  are  also  reported  to  be  buried  in  other  places  iu  the  State : 

Union  soldiers,  (white,)  known Ti 

Union  soldiers,  (white,)  unknown 41 

Total m 

Of  these,  66  are  buried  in  the  cemeteries  near  Grand  Rapids,  30  in  the 
City  Cemetery  at  Jackson,  and  23  in  Post  Cemetery  at  Fort  Wayne. 

Jiecapitulation  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 
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WISCONSIN. 

In  the  Forest  Home  Episcopal  Cemetery,  near  Milwaukee,  there  is  a 
soldiers'  lot,  in  which  are  buried  24  Union  soldiers,  all  known.  These 
burials  were  from  the  general  hospital  in  the  city. 

There  are  also  buried  iu  this  cemetery,  in  private  lots,  41  Union  sol 
diers,  all  known,  13  being  commissioned  ofBcers. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $63. 

In  the  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  near  the  city  of  Madison,  there  is  a 
soldiers'  lot,  in  which  are  interred  the  remains  of  219  Union  soldiers, 
of  which  number  1  commissioned  officer  and  195  soldiers  are  known, 
and  23  are  unknown,  (all  white.) 

The  lot  is  reported  to  have  been  donated  to  the  United  States,  bat 
the  title  to  the  land  does  not  seem  to  have  been  conveyed. 

The  lot  is  a  rectangle,  160  by  74  feet,  divided  into  two  equal  sections 
by  an  avenue,  20  feet  wide,  crossing  from  the  centers  of  the  long  side^^ 
The  graves  are  arranged  in  six  parallel  rows  on  each  side  of  this  aveJiae. 
They  are  all  sodded  and  marked  by  headboards,  painted  and  lettered, 
except  twelve  graves,  which  are  marked  by  marble  slabs  erected  by 
friends. 

The  burials  were  from  the  general  hospital  in  the  city. 

There  are  also  137  rebel  prisoners  of  war  buried  in  tliis  cemetery. 

In  the  Mound  Cemetery,  near  the  city  of  Kacine,  there  is  a  soldiers* 
lot  belonging  to  the  United  States,  in  which  are  interred  the  remain^ 
of  forty  Union  soldiers,  as  follows,  viz : 

•Commissioned  officers,  known 4 

White  soldiers,  known 2»*' 

White  soldiers,  unknown , 1'.' 

Total 4" 

The  burials  were  from  the  hospital  and  from  the  camp  (Utley)  estab- 
lished in  this  vicinity. 
The  expenditures  up  to  August  31,  1871,  amount  to  $224, 
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There  are  also  buried  in  various  local  cemeteries  in  tbe  State  71  Union 
soldiers,  all  known.  Also  on  the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Crawford, 
4  known  and  13  unknown  Union  soldiers. 

The  former  were  buried  by  their  relatives  and  friends,  the  latter  by 
the  United  States. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $68.45. 

Recapitulaiion  for  the  State  of  Wisconain. 


Forest  Home  Cemetery 

Forest  Hill  Cemetery 

Monnd  Cemetery 

Other  places  — 

Fort  Crawford  military  reserration  . 


Total. 


Known. 


*65 

196 

30 

71 

4 


Unknown. 


13 


TotaL 


65 
319 
40 
71 
17 


413 


EDbelo. 


137 


137 


*  Commisaioned  officars.  13. 


IOWA. 


NATIONAL  CEMETEEY  AT  KEOKUK. 

;,  Inspected  April  25, 1871.  ""^ 

This  cemetery  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  city  cemetery,  and  the 
land  was  donated  to  the  United  States  by  the  city  authorities ;  but  dur- 
ing the  past  year  additional  land  has  been  purchased,  and  the  whole  of 
the  ground  inclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  separating  it  entirely  from  the 
City  or  Oakland  Cemetery. 

The  lot  as  enlarged  is  an  irregular  figure  of  six  sides ;  the  north  side 
being  a  curve  of  double  curvature,  the  other  sides  right  lines.  There 
are  about  2^  acres  of  land,  which  slopes  to  the  south  and  west,  gently 
at  first  from  the  east,  then  quite  rapidly. 

The  main  entrance  is  in  the  east  side,  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
city  cemetery,  and  is  closed  by  double  iron  gates. 

Near  this  entrance  is  a  new  brick  lodge,  a  story-and-arhalf  cottage 
with  French  roof  and  dormer  windows,  and  three  rooms  on  ground 
fioor,  and  three  chambers.  The  work  on  this  cemetery  was  not  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  this  inspection ;  it  bids  fair  to  be  very  pretty. 

The  interments  are  all  made  in  the  lot  donated  by  the  city  of  Keokuk. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  generally ;  are  well  sodded, 
and  are  marked  by  headboards,  painted  and  lettered.  Several  marble 
slabs  have  been  erected  by  friends;  they  are  mostly  "heaved''  by  frost, 
and  ar6  as  perishable,  almost,  as  the  headboards;  two  are  already 
broken  off. 

The  burials  were  from  the  general  hospital  in  the  city,  and  are  as 
follows,  viz : 

Known.     Unknown. 
White  Union  soldiers 600  27 

S.  Ex.  79 7 
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The  expenditures  up  to  August '31, 1871,  amount  to  $9,131.91. 

There  have  been  officially  reported  as  buried  in  various  local  ceme- 
teries in  the  State  four  hundred  and  forty-two  Union  soldiers,  all  known, 
of  whom  thirty-eight  were  commissioned  officers. 

They  were  all  buried  by  relatives  or  friends. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

FORT  GIBSON  CEMETERY. 

Inspected  May  31, 1871. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  on  the  military  reserve,  about  two  miks 
northeast  from  the  village  of  Fort  Gibson,  on  the  road  leading  to 
I'ahlequah.  The  lot  is  a  square  of  450  feet,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  womlen 
picket-fence  in  good  order.  It  is  divided  into  four  equal  Bections  by 
two  avenues  crossing  the  grounds  at  right  angles  to  each  other  from  tk 
center  of  each  side.  At  the  center  is  a  circular  plat  80  feet  in  diameter, 
around  which  the  avenues  pass.  Around  the  circumference  of  this  plal 
are  the  graves  of  several  officers  or  members  of  officers'  families. 

Three  of  the  sections  are  filled  with  graves  arranged  in  parallel  rows. 
The  fourth  section  contains  only  three  graves,  of  soldiers  who  have  it^ 
cently  died  at  the  post. 

The  graves  are  all  mounded  up,  and  are  marked  by  stakes,  painted 
white  and  numbered  in  black,  but  they  are  not  sodded  or  grassed  over. 
Grass-seed  should  be  sown  at  the  proper  season  and  pains  taken  to  se- 
cure a  good  turf  on  the  graves. 

This  cemetery  was  established  last  year,  and  all  of  the  bodies  removed 
from  the  old  post  cemetery. 

The  whole  number  of  graves,  according  to  the  records  in  the  office,  is 
2,123,  and  of  these  only  156  are  of  known  Union  soldiers.  The  remain- 
ing 1,967  contain  the  remains  of  the  dead  from  the  post  of  Fort  Gibson 
since  its  first  establishment,  in  1831. 

An  Osage-orange  hedge  has  been  planted  this  season  around  the  lot 
just  inside  the  fence.  Many  trees  have  also  been  planted  daring  th^ 
past  fall  and  winter,  but  with  very  poor  success.  In  the  central  circle 
there  are  some  flowers  and  shrubs  growing  well. 

The  lodge  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road ;  is  a  wooden  cottage  of 
three  rooms,  in  good  order ;  has  a  cistern  attached,  and  is  surroaoded 
by  a  flower  and  vegetable  garden. 

The  superintendent  was  not  at  the  cemetery  at  the  time  of  this  inspec 
tion,  and  I  did  not  see  him. 

Decoration  Day  was  celebrated  with  due  honor  by  the  garrison.  One 
man  is  employed  here  the  year  round.  Place  in  good  onier ;  Qag-staff 
needed. 

The  expenditures  up  to  August  31, 1871,  amount  to  $1,700.23. 
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GENERAL  RECAPITULATION. 


White.      ' 

Colored. 

j  Unknown  and 
1    unclassified. 

i 

1 

6 

a 

States  and  Territories. 

d 

1 

& 

134 
152 
24 
231 

1 

1 

r 

Maine 

35 
10 

• 

1G9 

New  Hampshire 

162 

24 

271 

i 

Vermont 

Maima^hnnettJi 



40 

.. 

Khode  Island 

Connecticnt 

220 
3,438 

316 

4,154 

71 

6,717 

5,211 

639 

27,922 

3.206 

3,974 

19, 619 

685 

613 
5,590 
«,171 

750 
3,677 
30,120 
6,820 
1,682 
2,878 
3,679 
7,943 

897 

140 

366 
1,042 

156 

220 

3,709 

328 

6,271 

87 

9.053 

5,489 

1,252 

68,230 

18,448 

11,954 

23.760 

1,513 

902 

25.339 

20,677 

3,030 

8,153 

56.061 

10,272 

1,811 

4,440 

6,734 

11.581 

1,755 

193 

412 

1,069 

2,123 

*; 

New  York 

69 

12 

1,776 

12 

3,088 

278 

613 

36. 868 

14,255 

6,235 

3,805 

576 

33 

10,826 

6,429 

346 

3,643 

18,600 

2,335 

111 

534 

2,667 

2,571 

858 

53 

46 

27 

♦1,967 

199 

3 

8 


19 

117 

3,429 
1  434 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

340 

3 

243 

1 

1 
5 

'213 

Delaware 

140 

ViirylAiid 

2,298 
125 

Diacrictof  Colombia 

West  Virginia 

VirKinia 

2,305 
284 
795 
174 
154 
165 
197 

1,882 
980 
506 

a,  720 
940 
18 
820 
383 
23 

1,135 
703 
950 
162 
98 
91 

8,726 
837 
954 
327 

4,621 
177 

'3,'358' 

*4,069 

113 

78 

21 

1405 

565 

North  Can>lina 

fUmth  Carolina. 

Georsia 

118 

Florida 

78 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

18 

38 

168 

H16 

127 

1 

11 

6 

562 

178 

A  rksnsss 

125 

Tenne#see 

Kentaoky 

Ohio 

9,337 
1,556 
7,957 
1,013 
14 

ifi<)fff>va.     

208 

Illinois 

Miasonri 

1,044 

Kansas 

Michif^an 

Wiacon^ 

137 

Iowa 

Indian  Territory. 

Total 

151.237 

117.678 

13, 176 

20,043 

3,358 

305,492 

6,741 

81,533 

*  Mostly  colored  refos^es.  t  Sailors  mostly ;  died  before  the  rebellion. 

I  From  Old  Post  Cemetery ;  died  before  the  rebellion. 

The  soldiers  buried  in  the  remaining  States  and  Territories  belonged 
almost  entirely  to  the  Regular  Army,  and  their  deaths  were  not  incidental 
to  the  rebellion ;  they  are  therefore  omitted  from  the  above  recapitula- 
tion. 


GEliEBAl.  BBMABKS. 

The  Quartermaster  General  reports  seventy-four  national  cemeteries. 

Two  of  these — Gettysburgh  and  Antietam — have  not  yet  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States. 

Thoseat  Rock  Island,  Illinois;  San  Antonio,  Texas 5  Fort  Saint  Philip, 
liouisi^na;  and  Ball's  Bluff,  Virginia,  (4,)  have  never  been  placed  in 
charge  of  superintendents;. and  five  others  are  incorporated  cemeteries, 
and  taken  care  of  by  the  cemetery  authorities,  viz :  ''Crown  Hill,'' In- 
dianapolis, Indiana;  *'Cave  Hill,"  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Lexington, 
Kentucky;  Loudon  Park  and  Laurel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Superintendents  have  been  appointed  for,  and  reside  at,  the  balance 
of  the  cemeteries,  (63,)  except  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  where  it  has  latterly 
been  so  unhealthy  that  none  has  been  appointed  since  the  death  of  the 
last  two ;  and  also,  except  at  the  Beverly,  New  Jersey,  cemetery,  the 
superintendent  of  which  resides  in  Philadelphia,  and  also  has  charge  of 
the  soldiers'  lots  in  the  various  cemeteries  in  that  vicinity. 
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The  GoverDment  owns  lots  in  many  other  incorporated  cemeterioB, 
but  tbey  have  not  been  designated  as  national  cemeteries. 

The  whole  expense  of  establishing  and  maintaining  the  cemeteries, 
and  of  collecting  and  barying  the  dead,  is  reported  by  the  (jaarterinaster 
General  as  amounting  to  $4,165,306.26. 

Thirty  of  the  national  cemeteries  have  been  inclosed  by  stone  or 
brick  walls,  either  finished  and  covered  with  coping  or  now  ander  con- 
tract and  in  course  of  construction,  with  the  necessary  fauds  reserved 
for  their  completion. 

Twenty-two  brick  or  stone  lodges  have  been  erected.  Most  of  these 
are  one-story  cottages  with  three  rooms,  one  being  the  office.  Some 
few  are  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  giving  three  small  chambers,  and 
presenting  a  much  better  appearance  than  the  others. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  superintendents  should  be  married  men ;  com- 
fortable quarters  should  therefore  be  provided  for  a  small  family.  I 
recommend  that  the  lodges  hereafter  be  built  on  the  one-and-a-half-stoiy 
plan. 

When  a  lodge  and  a  wall  are  required  at  the  same  cemetery  bdk 
should  be  built  in  the  same  season,  if  possible,  for  while  work  of  that 
character  is  being  done  at  a  cemetery  more  or  less  injury  will  be  dom 
to  the  trees  and  plants,  and  the  grounds  cannot  be  kept  in  good  order. 

The  United  States  has  not  yet  perfected  its  titles  in  fee-simple  to  all 
the  lands  embraced  by  national  cemeteries ;  nine  are  still  in  abeyaae^. 

Headboards  or  wooden  stakes  are  very  nnsatisfactory,  as  well  as  per- 
ishable, grave-marks.  They  should  be  replaced  by  something  perma- 
nent, and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  economical  to  begin  to  replaee 
them  at  once  when  they  are  decayed,  instead  of  putting  up  new  stakes 
as  is  now  done. 

Several  plans  have  been  proposed. 

The  Quartermaster  General  advocates  the  adoption  of  cast-iron  gal- 
vanized blocks,  which  may  be  described  as  hollow  truncated,  four-sided, 
pyramids,  about  fourteen  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  ten  inches  high ;  the  upper  (horizontal)  face  being  about  ten  inches 
long  and  four  inches  wide.  Upon  this  face  the  name,  regiment.  State, 
&c.,  of  the  deceased  are  to  be  cast 

The  weight  is  twenty  pounds,  and  the  cost,  delivered  at  the  variooa 
cemeteries,  is  reported  as  being  only  $1.16  each. 

As  each  '^ block"  (casting)  would  require  a  separate  mold  for  the 
name,  &c.,  this  price  seems  extremely  low.  This  cheapness  and  the 
completeness  of  the  record  of  the  soldier  which,  if  known,  may  be 
inscribed  thereon,  are  the  great  recommendations  of  these  ^' blocks.^ 

In  my  opinion,  however,  they  arh  not  well  suited  to  the  purpose  des- 
ignated. 

The  galvanizing  will  protect  them  from  oxidation  but  a  few  j^ears, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  when  the  smallest  point  of  iron  is  expoeed  to 
air  and  moisture  corrosion  will  begin  at  once,  and  extend  ultinaatelj 
over  the  protected  parts.  In  the  Druid  Hill  Park,  near  BsUtamore, 
there  are  galvanized-iron  posts  planted  along  the  crfrves  of  the  drives, 
where  the  oxidation  may  be  seen  in  full  progress,  although  the  post^ 
were  planted  in  or  since  1866.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
"  blocks''  would  be  better  galvanized  than  these  x>osts  were,  and  the 
letters  would  present  many  more  curves  and  angles,  where  the  oxida- 
tion would  be  most  likely  to  begin. 

The  '^  blocks*"  are  designed  to  be  placed  upon  the  ground,  pso^tially 
snnk  below  the  surface,  and  the  interior  (hollow  part)  filled  with  earth 
to  keep  them  in  place.    The  earth  will  absorb  and  retain  moistare,  and 
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in  cold  weather  be  liable  to  freeze  and  expand,  and  bnrst  the  blocks. 
Tfaej  will  also  be  liable  to  be  broken  by  accidental  canseS)  luid  to  be 
atolen  tor  use  as  pots  or  troughs,  or*for  sale  as  old  iron. 

I  cannot  consider  them  as  permanent  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Several  kinds  of  marble  and  of  slate  have  been  proposed  for  slabs  at 
the  soldiers'  graves.  Now  slabs,  to  be  really  pemument  grave-marks, 
most,  even  when  the  material  is  excellent,  be  not  only  thick  to  prevent 
breaking,  (I  have  seen  many  marble  slabs  erected  by  friends  at  soldiers* 
graves  in  oar  national  cemeteries  broken  already,)  but  they  mast  be 
sunk  deep,  or  have  foundations  laid  deep  in  the  ground  to  prevent  heav- 
ing from  frost  This  renders  them  quite  expensive.  They  are  also  ob- 
jectionable to  me  as  monotonous  to  the  eye  when  in  long  rows  or  large 
masses,  and  also  as  obstacles  in  the  way  of  readily  keeping  the  grounds 
in  good  order,  cutting  the  grass  neatly,  raking  up  the  leaves,  &c.  These 
objections,  of  course,  apply  to  all  structures  above  the  upper  surface  of 
the  graves. 

Slabs  made  of  an  artificial  stone,  called  ^^  Kansome's  patent  concrete,'' 
have  been  put  up  in  the  Arlington  and  Annapolis  national  cemeteries 
as^  specimens. 

These  can  readily  be  molded  into  various  forms  and  bear  different 
devices,  such  as  those  designating  the  three  arms  of  the  service,  or  the 
corps  badges,  but  the  stone  has  not  been  tested  long  enough  in  this 
coantry,  with  its  extremes  of  climate,  to  justify  its  adoption  in  the  na- 
tional cemeteries. 

I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this  matter  of  permanent 
grave-marks,  and  the  best  plan,  according  to  my  judgment,  that  I  have 
seen  or  heard  of  is  this,  viz,  granite  blocks  six  or  eight  inches  square  in 
cross-section,  and  long  enough  to  extend  bdow  Irost,  say  two  feet  and 
a  half  for  the  latitude  of  Washington  and  south,  and  from  three  to  fonr 
feet  north  of  that  place.  The  blocks  to  be  sunk  in  the  ground  so  that 
the  upper  end  will  be  just  flush  with  the  top  of  the  grave  at  its  heatA ; 
this  upper  end  to  be  made  horizontal  and  circular,  and  dressed  smooth, 
and  the  name,  regiment,  State,  &c.,  of  the  deoeased  cut  around  tiie 
margin  and  within. 

These  blocks  could  be  obtained  finished  at  the  quarries  in  New  Eng^ 
land  for  something  less  than  two  dollars  apiece.  It  might  cost,  on  an 
airerage,  as  much  more  to  transport  them  to  the  different  cemeteries  and 
pat  them  in  position.  This  would  bring  them  at,  say,  fonr  dollars  apiece, 
which  is  much  more  expensive  than  the  iron  blocks  above  referred  to; 
but  I  assume  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  to  have  these  graves 
marked,  not  for  this  generation  only,  but  for  all  time,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  granite  blocks  are  infinitely 'better  than  the  iron  ones.  In  my 
opinion  these  iron  blocks  would  not  last,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, more  than  thirty  or  forty  years,  whereas  the  granite  would 
endure  as  long  as  any  human  records  should  remain,  and  when  once 
properly  ]>laced  in  position  would  require  no  further  care. 

To  those  who  have  visited- the  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  this  plan  of  marking  the  graves  by  sunken  posts  will  be  r^wiily 
understood  and  its  appropriateness  admitted. 

,  With  this  kind  of  grave-mark,  and  with  substantial  inclosing  walls, 
and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  trees,  the  cemeteries  would  require  but 
very  little  care  to  be  constantly  in  good  order,  and  always  beautiful; 
and  even  were  they  neglected  entirely  they  would  still  be  very  respect^ 
able  in  appearance,  and  the  graves  would  remain  so  that  they  could  be 
i^eadily  identified — without  man  intentionally  removed  the  head-stone, 
imd  there  would  be  toork  in  that. 
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As  charts  are  to  be  prepared  of  each  cemetery,  giving  accarately  the 
position  of  each  grave,  and  a  copy  is  to  be  kept  at  each  cemetery,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  these  head-stones  at  the  graves 
of  the  unknown  dead. 

In  some  of  the  cemeteries  nearly  all  the  dead  are  unknown.  At  Sal- 
isbury, North  Carolina,  for  instance,  the  known  are  only  85,  whUe  the 
unknown  are  12,027 ;  and  11,700  of  these  are  buried  in  trenches. 

I  have  recommended  in  the  body  of  this  report  that  a  suitable  granite 
monument  be  erected  at  the  Salisbury  National  Cemetery,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  in  memory  of  the  unfortunate  men  who  suffered  ao 
much  and  died  so  miserably  for  their  country  in  the  vile  prisou-pen  al 
that  place ;  and  I  again  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  subject. 

At  Port  Hudson  the  known  are  only  281,  while  the  unknown  are 
3,518. 

At  Natchez  the  known  are  253;  the  unknown,  2,833. 

At  Fort  Gibson  the  known  are  156 ;  the  unknown,  1,907. 

At  Fredericksburgh  the  known  are  2,397 ;  the  unknown,  12,844. 

At  such  places,  where  the  unknown  are  buried  by  themselves,  I  think 
it  would  be  sufficient  (with  the  charts)  to  mark  the  rows  of  graves  by 
granite  posts  at  the  end,  giving  the  number  of  graves  in  each  row,  and 
to  place  iu  some  conspicuous  part  of  each  cemetery  some  suitable  mfm- 
ument  bearing  an  inscription  indicating  the  number  of  known  and  un- 
known Union  soldiers  buried  in  that  particular  cemetery. 

In  most  of  the  national  cemeteries  large  iron  guns,  generally  32- 
pounders,  have  been  planted  vertically  on  their  bases  as  monaiuentB. 
Now,  a  bronze  shield,  bearing  in  raised  (cast)  letters  the  inscription  above 
referred  to,  might  be  attached  to  one  of  these  guns  between  and  below 
the  trunnions  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  its  appearance  and  increase 
it«  usefulness  as  a  monument. 

Where  the  cemetery  is  large  and  guns  are  placed  in  tbe  large  divi- 
sions, each  gun  might  be  similarly  treated,  the  inscription  to  refer  to 
the  particular  division. 

As  these  gun  monuments  are  already  in  position  very  little  expense 
would  be  incurred  iu  carrying  out  the  changes  proposed.  These  gun 
monuments  might  also  be  improved  in  appearance  by  placing  an  eight 
or  ten  inch  shot  or  shell  on  the  face  (muzzle)  of  each. 

Should  head-blocks  be  put  up  at  all  the  graves,  the  known  and  un- 
known alike,  it  might  still  be  well  to  make  the  modifications  here  sug- 
gested in  the  gun  monuments,  as  they  are  now  neither  ornamental  nor 
useful,  beyond  suggesting  tbe  profession  of  arms. 

The  expense  of  placing  iron  blocks  at  all  the  graves,  known  and  un- 
known, alike,  but  leaving  out  the  11,700  buried  in  trenches  in  Salisbury^ 
would  be  as  follows,  viz:  293,792,  at  $1.16,  $340,798.72.  Granite  blocka 
for  same  would  be,  viz:  293,792,  at  $4,  $1,175,168. 

Were  they  placed  only  at  the  graves  of  the  known,  the  expense  would 
then  be  as  follows,  viz:  for  iron  blocks,  164,413,  at  $1.16,  $190,719.08. 
for  granite  blocks,  164,413,  at  $4,  $657,652. 

A  suitable  monument  could  be  built  at  Salisbury  for  ten  thousand 
dollars ;  and  this  sum  would  be  in  addition  to  the  above  estimates^ 
whichever  material  was  adopted. 

Of  course  the  first  cost  of  the  granite  is  much  greater  than  the  iron 
blocks,  but  from  my  point  of  view  they  would  be  much  cheaper  in  the 
end,  and  better  every  way. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  estimate  is  made  for  New  England  gran- 
ite, the  best  known ;  but  very  good  granite  can  be  obtained,  in  other 
localities,  as  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia.    Some 
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limestones  are  found  in  the  West  which  are  said  to  resist  well  the  action 
of  the  very  severe  frosts  of  that  country.  If  these  stones  should  be 
found  durable  enough  for  the  head-blocks,  the  above  estimate  for  gran- 
ite blocks  might  be  reduced  fully  one-third,  on  account  of  the  saving  in 
transportation. 

As  a  general  thing  the  pnvies  at  the  national  cemeteries  are  unsightly 
and  sometimes  offensive.  Often  the  grounds  are  very  limited  in  extent, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  place  these  structures  out  of  sight. 

The  "earth-closet"  system  is  now  well  established,  and  it«  merits 
acknowledged.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  Government  cemeteries, 
and  I  recommend  its  adoption. 

At  each  cemetery  a  tool-house  is  required ;  this  and  the  "  earth-closet-' 
might  be  put  under  one  roof,  in  a  neat  style  of  building,  at  very  little 
cost. 

The  national  cemeteries  are,  many  of  them,  in  out-of-the-way  places 
and  in  unfriendly  neighborhoods,  and  where  the  prices  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  very  high. 

The  consequence  is  that  much  discontent  has  been  expressed  by  the 
anperintendents  at  the  inadequacy  of  their  pay  to  support  their  families. 

Men  of  intelligence  and  character  are  required,  but  they  cannot  be 
retained  without  proper  provision  is  made  for  their  support. 

The  bill  now  before  Congress  upon  this  subject  provides  a  much- 
needed  increase  of  their  pay. 

It  is  believed  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  nation  that  has  ever 
taken  such  care  to  collect  the  remains  of  its  dead  soldiery  and  bury 
them  respectably ;  and  to  make  their  final  resting-places  not  only  free 
from  desecration,  but  beautiful  and  attractive. 

This  sentiment  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  fallen  is  humanizing 
and  beneficial  in  its  influence  in  enhancing  the  value  of  human  life,  and 
in  pointing  out  the  fearful  ravages  of  war.  It  also  hallows  the  achieve- 
ments of  individuals,  and  thereby  elevates  the  position  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Army,  who  are  too  often  forgotten  or  overlooked. 

The  work  which  has  been  so  well  begun  should  be  continued  to  com- 
pletion, and  then  be  carefully  preserved. 

OSCAR  A.  MACK, 
Major  First  Infantry y  Brevet  Colanel  U.  S,  Army^ 

Inspector  of  Cemeteries. 
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LETTER 

FBOK 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

commukicahkg, 

In  compliance  with  a  rewlution  of  the  Senate  of  May  11, 1872,  a  statement 
in  regard  to  certain  railroad  companies^ 


May  81, 1872.— Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


Tbeasubt  Dbpabtment, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  May  20, 1872. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  statement  giving  the  in- 
formation required  from  this  Department  by  Senate  resolution  of  May 
11, 1872,  in  the  following  words: 

^'That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is,  directed  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Senate  a  statement  of  the  following  particulars  in  regard  to 
certain  railroad  companies  respectively,  namely,  the  Central  Pacific  and 
Western  Pacific  Railroads,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Kansas 
Pacific,  the  Cfentral  Branch  Union  Pacific,  Sioux  City  and  Pacific : 

^^  1.  The  wliole  amount  of  bonds  of  the  United  States  issued  to  each 
company,  and Jbr  what  number  of  miles,  and  of  the  interest  paid  thereon 
by  the  United  States. 

^'2.  The  credits  allowed  to  each  company  on  interest  account,  and  for 
what  services  rendered,  together  with  the  arrears  of  interest  unpaid, 
and  the  percentage  of  credits  allowed  to  each  company  on  the  whole 
amount  of  interest  due  by  the  company. 

<'  3.  The  total  sum  due  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  principal 
and  interest  of  bonds. 

^<4.  The  total  amount  of  principal  and  interest  accruing  on  such 
bonds  at  maturity,  at  the  rate  of  payment  thus  far  made  on  account  of 
interest. 

^^  5.  The  amount  and  nature  of  bonds  or  other  obligations,  issued  by 
each  company,  or  of  obligations  created  by  operation  of  law,  and  con- 
stituting a  mortgage  or  lien  on  its  road  or  other  property  prior  to  the 
claim  or  lien  of  the  United  States  during  the  two  periods,  one  ending 
with  the  completion  of  the  road,  and  the  other  ending  with  the  date  of 
the  report  made  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution. 

'^  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed 
to  comply  with  this  resolution  so  far  as  relates  to  information,  if  any, 
exclusively  in  his  possession ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  him."  * 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL, 

Hon.  SoHUTLEB  Colfax, 

President  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
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42d  Gonobess,  )  •      SENATE.  ( Ex.  Doc. 

2d  SesHon.     f  \    No.  81. 


LETTER 

FBOM 

THE    SECRETARY   OF   THE  NAVY, 

COMMUNICATKJG, 

In  eompliaiice  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  April  22,  lS72/.in/onna' 
tion  in  regard  to  assistance  rendered  hy  the  Navy  Department  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  "-4n  act  to  encourage  and  facilitate  telegraphic 
communication  beticeen  the  Eastern  and  Western  Continents.'" 


May  23,  l':<72.— Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


Navy  Department, 
Washingtonj  D.  C,  May  21,  1872. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  houor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  22d  ultimo, 
viz: 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  directed  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Senate  whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  assistance  has  been 
rendered  by  tlje  Navy  Department  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  second  section  of  an  act  entitled,  *An  act  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Conti- 
nents, approved  July  1,  1864,  and  at  what  expense  to  the  United 
State,'''  and  to  report  as  follows.: 

The  United  States  steamer  Saginaw  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  1866,  in  pursuance  of  the  section 
of  the  act  referred  to  in  the  resolution. 

This  vessel  was  fitted  out  for  this  special  service  at  the  navy-yard, 
Mare  Island,  California,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  her  preparation  having 
been  commenced  about  the  11th  of  April.  Her  preparation  was  com- 
pleted July  12,  and  the  following  day  she  sailed  for  Victoria,  under 
the  orders  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company.  She  was  compelled 
to  return  for  repairs,  rendered  necessary  from  injuries  sustained  in  a 
storm  encountered  when  a  few  days  out.  She  took  her  second  departure 
July  31,  and  returned  from  the  special  service  under  the  company 
December  28, 1866. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  precisely  the  expense  to  the  United  States 
on   account  of  this  service.    The  several  Bureaus  of  the  Department, 
which  were  called  on  for  a  statement  of  such  expense,  have  submitted 
the  following  as  the  aggregate  of  the  fitting  out  of  the  vessel  and* 
maintaining  her  during  the  cruise : 

Bareau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery $280  62 

Bureau  of  Navigation.... 607  00 

Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing 6, 310  15 
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Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting #6, 139  55 

Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering 16, 7<>5  03 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Bepairs 23, 431  99 

Total 53,  434  74 


The  item  under  the  Bureau  of  Construction  includes  $6,855.76  ex- 
pended for  repairing  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Saginaw  in  the 
storm  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  estimate  does  not  include  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  crew  <si  the 
vessel,  which  would  have  gone  on  under  any  other  circumstances. 

Although  the  entire  estimate  may  not  properly  be  chargeable  to  the 
special  service  on  which  the  vessel  was  engaged,  the  greater  part  of  it 
may  be. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

GEO.  M.  ROBESON, 

Secretary  of  the  Xary. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  Staten, 

and  President  of  the  Senate. 
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2d  8es«ion.      §  .  >    No.  82. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


rOMM  L  NIC  ATIXG, 


In  compliance  toith  a  resolution  of  the  Seriate  of  March  12,  1872,  informa- 
tion respecting  the  amount  of  money  expended  hif  the  Government  during 
the  last  three  years  for  telegraphing  hy  ocean  cables. 


May  24,  1872.— Referred  to  tbo  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  March  12,  requesting  to  be  informed  of  "  the  amount  of 
money  expended  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  during  the 
last  three  years  for  telegraphing  by  ocean  cables,"  reports  from  the  dif- 
ferent Departments  of  the  Government  to  which  the  resolution  was 
referred. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Executive  Mansion,  May  23, 1872. 


Depart^ient  of  State,  April  2, 1872. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  12th  ultimo,  "that  the  President  of  the  United  SUites  be 
requested  to  inform  the  Senate,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  in- 
terests, what  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  bj'  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  during  the  last  three  years  for  telegraphing  by 
ocean  cables,  and  the  different  sums  paid  to  each,  respectively,  and  what 
were  the  rates  paid,"  has  the  honor  to  report  to  the  President  the  accom- 
panying statement  of  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Department,  showing 
the  amount  of  money  disbursed  by  him  during  the  last  three  ye<ars  for 
telegraphing  from  the  Department  of  State  by  ocean  cables,  the  differ- 
ent sums  expended  by  him  on  different  cables,  respectively,  and  the  rates 
paid.  The  Secretary  of  St^ate  has  the  honor  also  to  submit  the  report 
of  the  Fifth  Auditor,  showing  the  amount  expended  by  ministers  and 
consuls  of  the  United  States  abroad. 
Respectfullv  submitted. 

HAMILTON  FISH. 
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lAnt  of  papers, 

1.  Amounts  paid  by  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Departnieut  of  State. 

2.  Atlantic  cable  rates  on  Government  business. 

3.  Cuban  cable  rates. 

4.  Eeport  of  Fifth  Auditor.     Accompanying  papers:  Amount  paid 
by  United  States  consuls;  amounts  paid  by  missions  abroad. 


Amounts  paid  by  the  dinhursing  cJei'k  of  the  Department  of  State  for  cable  teUgmmfim 
March  1,  1869,  to  Mardt  1,  1872. 


Date.  I  Am*t  paid.        Total 


ATLANTIC  CABLE. 


March  1,  1869,  to  March  1,  1870 $4,309  87 

March  1,  1870,  to  March  1,  1871 4,938  19 

March  1,  1871,  to  March  1,  1872 2,937  Ki      |l2,l«e 

CUBA  CABLK.  [ 

March  1,  1869,  to  March  1, 1«70 201  51 

March  1,  1870,  to  March  1, 187 1 197  02 

March  1,  1871,  to  March  1,  1872 59  98  &l\ 

FRENCH   CABLE. 

1869 9  46  9« 

Total 112. 653  « 

For  rates,  see  annexed  A  and  B. 

The  report  from  the  Fifth  Auditor,  in  reply  to  the  resolution,  contain* 
the  amount  expended  by  ministers  and  coushIs  of  the  Uiwte<i  State* 
abroad. 

THEODORE  W.  DIMON, 

Disbursing  Clerk, 


ATLANTIC  CABLE  RATES'  ON  (K)VEBNMENT  BUSINESS. 

Washington  to  London. 

Plain  messages,  ten  words : 
January  1, 1869,  to  June  1, 1869,  $17.35;  extra  words,  $1,72. 
June  1, 1869,  to  September  1,  1869,  $10.40;  extra  words,  $1.04. 
September  1, 1869,  to  December  15, 1870,  $7.80 ;  extra  words,  78  otai^ 
December  15, 1870,  to  Apnl  1, 1871,  $15.30;  extra  words,  $1.53. 
April  1, 1871,  to  July  1, 1871,  $7.80;  extra  words,  78  cents. 
July  1, 1871,  to  date,  $5.30 ;  extra  words,  53  cents. 

Cipher  messages,  ten  words : 
January  1, 1869,  to  June  1,  1869,  $17.35;  extra  words,  $1.72. 
June  1, 1869,  to  September  1, 1869,  $10.40;  extra  words,  $1.04 
September  1, 1869,  to  December  15, 1870,  $7.80;  extra  words,  78  ccfit& 
December  15, 1870,  to  February  1,  1871,  $15.30;  extra  words,  $L53. 
February  1,  1871,  to  April  1,  1871,  $30.60;  extra  words,  $3.06. 
April  1,  1871,  to  July  1,  1871,  $15.60;  extia  words,  $1.56. 
July  1,  1871,  to  date,  $10.60;  extra  words,  $1.03. 
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Address,  date,  and  signature  charged  for. 
New  York,  March  19, 1872. 

B. 

CUBA  CABLE. 

Washington  to  Havana. 

To  January  15, 1870,  twenty  words,  $6.60 ;  extra  words,  32  cents. 
Since  January  15,  1870,  ten  words,  $3.25;  extra  words,  22  cents. 
To  the  above  has  been  added,  since  November  1, 1870,  the  Spanish 
government  tax  of  40  cents  for  every  ten  arid  fraction  of  ten  words. 
Cipher  messages  charged  same  as  plain. 
Address,  date,  and  signature  charged  for. 
New  York,  March  19,  1872. 

FRENCH  CABLE. 

In  18G0,  $7  gold,  and  $7.5.0  currency,  for  first  ten  words,  including 
address,  date,  and  signature. 


Treasury  Depart3ient,  Fifth  Auditor's  Office, 

Washingtouj  March  27, 1872. 
Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  statements  of  the  amounts  paid  for  telegraph- 
ing by  ocean  cables  for  the  last  three  years  by  United  States  ministers 
and  consuls. 

Eespectfully,  yours, 

J.  H.  ELA,  Auditor. 
n.  W.  DiMON,  Esq., 

Disbursing  Cleric^  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Treasury  Department,  Fifth  Auditor's  Office, 

Washington,  March  26,  l!?72. 
Amount  paid  for  oeean  telegrams  by  United  States  consuls  from  January  1,  1869,   to  De- 
cember 31,  1871. 

International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company $T75  96 

British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company 154  83 

Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  Company 2.5  25 

Total 956  04 


J.  H.  ELA,  Attdilor, 


Amounts  paid  by  missions  abroad  for  cable  telegrams  from  January  1, 1839,  to  December  ^1, 
1871,  as  appears  from  accounts  adjusted  in  this  office. 

1869,  Ist  quarter— John  P.  Hale,  Spain $64  60 

1869,  2d  quarter— John  P.  Hale,  Spain 165  67 

1869,  3d  quarter— D.  E.  Sickles,  Spain 57  22 

1870,  Ist  quarter— D.  E.  Sickles,  Spain 2,349  e6 

1870,  2d  quarter— D.  E.  Sickles,  Spain 1,:M5  84 

1870,3d  quarter— D.  E.  Sickles,  Spain 155  78 

1870,  4th  quarter— D.  E.  Sickles,  Spain 701  81 

1871,  1st  quarter— D.  E.  Sickles,  Spain 487  02 

1871,  2d  quarter— D.  E.  Sickles,  Spain 288  34 

1871,  3<1  quarter— D.  E.  Sickles,  Spain 105  52 

1869,  Ist  quarter— H.  S.  Sanford,  Belgium 539  60 
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1869, .](!  quarter— H.  S.  Sanford,  Belgium $124  H 

1870,  4th  quarter— J.  R.  Jones,  Belgium 4**6S 

1871 ,  1st  quarter— J.  R.  Jones,  .Belgium "H  i^- 

1871,  2d  quarter — J.  R.  Jones,  Belgium 15  9i 

1871,  3d  quarter— J.  R.  Jones,  Belgium 704^ 

1871,  4th  quarter— J.  R.  Jones,  Belgium 22  4'* 

18(59,  Ist  quarter — George  P.  Marsh,  Italy 53  56 

1870,  2d  quarter— George  P.  Marsh,  Italy *>  43 

1871,  2d  quarter- George  P.  Marsh,  Italy O^  36 

1869,  2d  quarter— George  Bancroft,  Germany ! 71  25 

1870,  3d  quarter — George  Bancroft,  Germany 19<  JS 

1871,  2d  quarter — George  Bancroft,  Germany 93  fli 

1869,  2d  quarter— J.  E.  Harvey,  Portugal 54  14 

€870,  1st  quarter— S.  Shellaharger,  Portugal  It*  ffi 

1871,  2d  quarter— C.  H.  Lewis,  Portugal l*  « 

1871,  3d  quarter— C.  H.  Lewis,  Portugal 1?  » 

1871,  4th  quarter— C.  H.  Lewis,  Portugal 11  «> 

1870,  Ist  quarter— J.  L.  Motley,  England 1,615  6S 

1871,  3d  quarter — B.  Moran,  England 432  29 

1871,  4th  quarter— R.  C.  Scheuck,  England 1,239  55 

1870,  4th  quarter— William  McVeagh,  Turkey 2D  W 

1870,  4th  quarter— E.B.Washburne,  Franco eB8  S 

1871,3d  quarter— E.  B.  Washhume,  France S6  €& 

1871,  3d  quarter— A.  G.  Curtin,  Russia r*  13 

1871,  4thquarter— A.  G.  Curtin,  Russia "T  60 

1871,  4thquarter— A.  G.  Curtin,  Russia 46  59 

iL?:-  « 

J.  H.  ELA.  Ammtar. 
Tkkasuky  Df.paktmknt,  Fifth  Auditor's  Office, 

March  27,  1872. 


Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secbetaky, 

Mardi  23,  1872. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  adopted  on  the  12th  of 
March  instant,  in  relation  to  cable  telegrams,  and  referred  by  yoa  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  statement 
showing  the  payments  made  by  this  Department  for  dispatches  sent  by 
the  ocean  cables  from  July  1, 1869,  to  the  22d  day  of  March,  1870,  and 
showing,  also,  the  rates  charged  for  their  transmission. 

Dispatches  for  Europe  are  delivered  at  the  office  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  in  Washington,  and  are  transmitted  by  that  com- 
pany  without  special  instructions  as  to  the  ocean  cable  to  be  used. 

This  Department  has  not  the  means  of  readily  furnishing  similar  in- 
formation in  reference  to  dispatches  sent  from  the  other  Executive  De- 
partments. 

This  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  special  appro- 
priation made  for  telegraphic  expenses ;  consequently,  payment  is  made 
in  each  case  from  the  appropriation  to  which  the  subject-matter  of  the 
dispatch  relates. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  of  the  Treaa- 
ury  on  this  subject. 

I  also  herewith  return  the  resolution. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL, 

Secretary. 

The  Pesident, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
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Statement  «hoirhig  the  amounts  paid  hy  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Wesitrn  Union  lele- 
graph  Company  for  telegraphing  by  ocean  cables  from  October  S9,  1869,  to  March  2,  1872. 


Date. 


October  29,  18C9  .... 

March  10, 1871 

March  22,  1871 

April  10, 1871 

May  29,  1871 

AugMt9,  1871 

September  2,  1871  .. 
September  14,  1871  . 
October  11,  1871.... 
November  24.  1871.. 

Janaarv  19,  1872 

March '2,  1872 

Total 


Xnmber  of 
worda. 

Amonnt. 

Eatoncr 
woril. 

17 

$13  26 

1,  OUi  89 

926  90 

106  23 

26  52 

16  43 
188  23 

49  29 
124  68 

23  85 
148  93 

47  17 

.78 

6  JO 

1.553 

597 

1.553 

66 

1.6L 

1                34 

.78 

1                31 

.53 

341 

.  551 

93 

.  5.3 

231 

.54 

....'                41 

.581 

275 

.542 

67 

.542 

2,  46«» 

2,688  38 

1.089 

TeEASUBY  DEPABT3IENT,  COMPTROLLER'S  OFFICE, 

March  20,  1872. 

Sib  :  The  resolation  of  the  Senate,  asking  what  amoaut  has  beeu 
paid  for  cable  dispatches,  on  what  lines,  and  the  rates  paid,  daring 
three  years  past,  and  referred  by  you  to  this  office,  is  returned  un- 
answered for  the  following  reasons : 

The  telegrams  sent  and  received  on  account  of  foreign  intercourse 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  this  De- 
partment has  no  means  of  knowing  the  amount  expended  or  the  rates 
paid  on  that  account. 

The  cable  telegrams  sent  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  paid  from,  and  charged  to, 
the  appropriations  to  which  the  messages  relate,  and  hence  are  so 
diftused  through  the  accounts  in  this  Department  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  collect  them  so  as  to  give  the  aggregate  required. 
I  am,  sir,  ver^'  respectfuUv  yours, 

WM.  HEMPHILL  JONES, 

Acting  Comptroller. 
Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Wab  Depaetment, 
Washington  Cityj  April  24, 1872. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  in  answer  to  your  reference  of  a  copy 
of  Senate  resolation  of  March  12, 1872,  that  none  of  the  appropriations 
for  this  Department  have  been  drawn  upon  for  the  payment  of  ocean 
cable  dispatches. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  President, 


Navy  Depabtment, 
Washingtouj  April  2, 1872. 
Sir  :   In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
dated  March  12, 1872, 1  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  following 
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sums  have  been  paid  by  this  Department  for  telegrapbing  by  occtn 
cables  during  the  last  three  years,  viz : 

Atlantic  cable 11,0©  r* 

Cuban  cable 131  & 


l,l^ti- 

The  Department  is  unable  to  give  the  rates  paid  for  these  messages 
as  that  information  could  not  be  furnished  by  the  Western  UnioQ  Te^ 
graph  Company,  from  whom  all  cable  telegrams  are  received. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

GEO.  M.  ROBESON. 
Secretary  of  the  Sac^ 
The  President. 


Department  of  the  Interiok, 
•  Washington^  D.  C,  March  29, 187i. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  iw- 
olution,  adopted  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  li*th  insUa^U 
in  the  following  words : 

Eesolved,  That  the  President  of  tbe  United  States  be  requested  to  inform  the  Sfsitt. 
if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interests,  what  amount  of  money  hii  bMn  ex- 
pended by  tbe  Government  of  tbe  United  States  during  the  last  three  yean  for  tri*- 
graphing  by  ocean  cables,  and  the  different  sums  paid  to  each,  respectively,  *nd  wlut 
were  the  rates  paid — 

and  to  inform  you  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  records  i>t 
this  Department,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  money  has  been  paid  on 
account  of  this  Department  for  telegraphing  by  any  of  the  ocean  caWf* 
during  the  last  three  years. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO, 

Secreturji' 
The  President. 


Post-Office  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  15, 1?^:^. 
With  reference  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  tbe  1^1^ 
and  referred  to  me  on  the  27th  ultimo,  (copy  returned  herewilli.)  re- 
questing information  relative  to  the  amount  of  money  expended  tfd 
rates  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  thiw 
years  for  telegraphing  by  ocean  cables,  I  have  the  honor  re^jectfnllT 
to  report  that  the  following  sums  have  been  expended  by  this  Depart- 
ment for  ocean  telegraphing  during  the  past  three  years,  viz : 

From  July  1, 1869,  to  June  30, 1870 1415  ^^ 

From  July  1,  1870,  to  June  30, 1871 121^ 

From  Julv  1, 1871,  to  April  1,  1872 ±»  6^ 


Total 755 


% 


The  above  amount  has  been  paid  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co* 
pany. 
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I  have  further  to  state  that  the  cable  rates  have  been  frequently  changed 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  that  no  correct  information  can  be  fur- 
nished by  the  officers  of  the  company  in  this  city  of  the  different  rates 
of  charge,  as  they  have  kept  no  record  of  the  varying  charges.  The 
present  rates  are  stated  to  be  as  follows,  viz : 

To  Great  Britain,  $10.30  for  first  ten  words,  and  $1.03  for  each  addi- 
tional word,  (gold.) 

From  Great  Britain  to  North  Germany,  $1.50  for  first  twenty  words, 
and  75  cents  for  each  additional  ten  words  or  fraction  thereof. 
From  Great  Britain  to  Denmark,  $1.25. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  , 

JNO.  A.  J.  CKESWELL, 

Postmaster  General, 
The  President. 


Depabtment  of  Justice, 

Washington^  April  1,  1872. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate  calling  upon  "the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  inform  that  body,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  inter- 
ests, what  amount  of  money  has  been  exx)ended  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  during  the  last  three  years  for  telegraphing  by  ocean 
cables,  and  the  different  sums  paid  to  each,  respectively,  and  what  were 
the  rates  paid." 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  records,  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
Department  has,  during  the  time  specified,  paid  anything  for  telegraph- 
ing by  the  ocean  cables,  and  I  am  therefore  unable  to  furnish  any  in- 
formation called  for  by  said  resolution. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

Attorney  OeneraL 
The  President. 
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42d  OoNaRESS, )  SENATE.  j  Ex.  Doc. 

2d  8e89ion.      )  t    Ko.  83. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OE  THE  TREASURY, 

COMMUNICATING, 

In  compliance  mith  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  May  18,  1872,  a  statement 
of  the  amount  of  coin  on  deposit  in  or  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  first  day  of  each  of  the  preceding  four  months. 


May  25, 1872. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


Treasury  Deparoient,  May  24,  1872. 
Sir:   In  answer  to  the  Senate  resolution  of  the  18th  instant,  as 

follows : 

/•  •  / 

Hesolvedf  Thfttth'e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed  to  furnish  the  Senate  with 
a  statement  of  *the  amount  of  coin  on  deposit  to  the  credit  <»f  or  in  the  Treasury  on 
the  first  day  off  the  present  and  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  next  preceding  four 
months,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  persons  and  pla<jes  with  whom  the  same  was 
deposited,  and  the  amount  at  each  place,  and  with  each  person,  at  each  of  the  respect- 
ive dates — 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  statement  required, 
and  a  memorandum  explaining  the  same. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States^  and 

President  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Treasury  op  the  United  States, 

Washington,  May  23,  1872. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  indorsement 
of  the  20th  instant  on  a  copy  of  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  the  18th  instant,  I  transmit  herewith  a  statement  showing 
the  coin  balances  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  instant, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  four  preceding  months,  specified  as 
requestetl. 

I  inclosealso  a  memorandum  explaining  balances  reported  under  "  loan 
account,"  and  balances  of  "  excess  "  over  reported  balances  on  public- 
debt  statements. 

Verv  respectfully, 

F.  E.  SPINNER, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boutwell, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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MEMORANDUM 

In  regard  to  "  loan  account,"  as  per  attached  statement: 

These  amounts  are  represented  by  United  States  bonds  of  1862,  and 
accrued  interest  on  hand  redeemed  and  paid  for  in  coin  by  the  TresLsnrr 
of  the  United  States,  which  bonds,  however,  were  not  finally  verified, 
and  therefore  not  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Department,  but  entered 
and  counted  in  the  mean  time  on  the  public-debt  statements  as  coin. 

In  regard  to  "excess:" 

This  excess  over  the  amonnts  reported  in  the  public-debt  statements 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  public-debt  statement  is  made  oat 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  when  only  the  receipts  with  the  Treasorer 
of  the  United  States,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,,  and  with  the 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  are  reported, 
while  the  balances  on  the  accompanying  statement  were  struck  aterthe 
reports  of  all  the  assistant  treasurers  and  depositaries  of  the  United 
States  were  received. 
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42d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  )  Ex.  Doo. 

2d  Session,      f  \    No.  84. 

MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF, THE  UNITED  STATES, 

IN  RELATION  TO 

The  ambiguity  of  an  act  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
late  General  John  A.  Rawlins. 


May  31, 1872.— Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  an 
act  approved  July  14,  1870,  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  President  certain  bronze  ordnance  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  late  General  John  A.  Rawlins ; 
and  to  the  facts  that  no  appropriation  of  money  to  pay  for  the  statue  is 
made  by  the  resolution,  no  artist  is  named  or  party  designated  to  whom 
the  ordnance  is  to  be  delivered. 

In  view  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  statute,  I  would  recommend  that  Con- 
gress signify  what  action  is  desired  as  to  the  selection  of  the  artist,  and 
that  the  necessary  sum  required  for  the  erection  of  the  monument  be 
appropriated.  A  board  of  officers  should  also  be  named  to  designate 
the  location  of  the  monument. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Executive  Mansion,  May  31, 1872. 
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42d  Oongbbss,  )  SENATE.  /  Ex.  Doo. 

2d  Session.      J  •  <^  J     No.  85. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THB 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

RETURNING, 

Without  his  approval^  "  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Milton  Best.^ 


June  1, 1872. — Bead,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Claims,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

T  have  examined  the  bill  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Milton 
Best,"  and,  being  unable  to  give  it  my  approval,  return  the  same  to  the 
Senate,  the  House  in  which  it  originated,  without  my  signature. 

The  bill  appropriates  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  compensate  Dr.  J.  Milton 
Best  for^the  destruction  of  his  dwelling-house  and  its  contents  by  order 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  military  forces  at 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  on  tbd  26th  day  of  March,  1864.  It  £tppears  that 
this  house  was  one  of  a  considerable  number  destroyed  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  open  range  to  the  guns  of  a  United  States  fort.  On  the  day 
preceding  the  destruction  the  houses  had  been  used  as  a  cover  for  rebel 
troops  attacking  the  fort,  and,  apprehending  a  renewal  of  the  attack, 
the  commanding  officer  caused  the  destruction  of  the  houses.  This, 
then,  is  a  claim  for  compensation  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  war.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  payment  of  this  claim  would  invite  the  pre- 
sentation of  demands  for  very  large  sums  of  money,  and  such  is  the 
supposed  magnitude  of  the  claims  that  may  be  made  against  the  Gov- 
ernment for  necessary  and  unavoidable  destruction  of  property  by  the 
Army  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  return  this  bill  for  reconsideration. 

It  is  a  general  principle  of  both  international  and  municipal  law  that 
all  property  is  held  subject  not  only  to  be.  taken  by  the  Government  for 
public  uses,  in  which  case,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  owner  is  entitled  to  just  compensation,  but  also  subject  to  be  tem- 
porarily occupied,  or  even  actually  destroyed,  in  times  of  great  public 
danger  and  when  the  public  safety  demands  it,  and  in  this  latter  case 
governments  do  not  admit  a  legal  obligation  on  their  part  to  compensate 
the  owner.  The  temporary  occupation  of,  injuries  to,  and  destruction  of 
property  caused  by  actual  and  necessary  military  operations  are  generally  . 
considered  to  fall  within  the  last-mentioned  principle.  If  a  government 
makes  compensation  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  a  matter  of  bounty 
rather  than  of  strict  legal  right. 

If  it  be  deemed  proper  to  make  compensation  for  such  losses,  I  sug- 
gest, for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  whether  it  would  not  be  better, 
by  general  legislation,  to  provide  some  means  for  the  ascertainment  of 
the  damage  in  all  similar  cases,  and  thus  save  to  claimants  the  expense, 
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inconvenience,  and  delay  of  attendance  npon  Congress,  and,  at  thesw 
time,  save  the  Government  from  the  danger  of  having  imposed  apooii 
fictitious  1ar  exaggerated  claims,  supported  wholly  by  exparU  prooC  II 
the  claimant  in  this  case  ought  to  be  paid,  so  ought  all  others  sunllaiiT 
situated;  and  that  there  are  many  such  cannot  be  doubted.  BesMio, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  amount  of  damage  in  to 
case  has  been  greatly  overestimated.  If  this  be  true,  it  farDisbesan 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  trusting  entirely  to  ex-parte  tesUmony  in 
such  matters. 

U.  8-  GRA>T 
Washington,  June  1, 1872. 


Forty-second  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  the  second 
session,  begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  Monday,  the 
fourth  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
one. 

*AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  J.  Milton  Best. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffotise  of  Representatives  of  tie  Uniki 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assenibledj  That  there  be,  and  is  hereby, 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  twenty -five  thousand  dollars  to  Dr.  J.  Milton  Best 
of  Paducah,  Kentucky,  in  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  his  dwell 
ing-house  and  its  contents  b3^  order  of  Colonel  S.J.  Hicks,  commandinir 
the  United  States  troops  at  Paducah,  Kentucky,  on  the  twenty-aith 
day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv-four. 

J.  G.  BLAINE, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresent<iHm, 
SCHUYLER  COLFAX 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Sawte. 

I  certify  that  this  act  did  originate  in  the  Senate. 

GEO.  O.  GORHAM, 

Secretarjf. 
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42d  Congbess,  )  SEN.4TB.  (Ex.  Doc. 

2d  Session,      ]  \    No.  ^Q. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  IKE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MITED  STATES, 

RETURNING, 

Without  his  approval^  "  An  dct  for  the  relief  of  Tlwrnas  B.  Wallace,  of 
Lexington^  in  the  State  of  MissourV^ 


June  7, 1872. — Redd,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Claims,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  Senate  bill  No.  560,  an  act  enti- 
tled "  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  B.  Wallace,  of  Lexington,  in  the 
State  of  Missonri,"  withont  my  approval. 

This  claim,  for  which  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
are  appropriated  by  this  bill,  is  of  the  same  nature  and  character  as  tiie 
claim  of  Dr.  J.  Milton  Best,  which  was  returned  to  the  Senate  on  the 
1st  instant  without  my  sipjnature. 

The  same  reasons  whicli  prompted  the  return  of  that  bill  for  recon- 
sideration apply  in  this  case,  which  also  is  a  claim  for  compensation  on 
account  of  the  ravages  of  war,  and  comes  under  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple of  both  international  and  raunicii)al  law,  that  all  property  is  held 
subject  not  only  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  for  public  uses — in 
which  case,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  owner  is 
entitled  to  part  compensation — but  also  subject  to  be  temporarily  occu- 
pied or  even  actually  destroyed  in  times  of  great  public  danger,  and 
when  the  public  safety  demands  it;  and  in  the  latter  case  governments 
do  not  admit  a  legal  obligation  on  their  part  to  compensate  the  owner. 

The  temporary  occupation  of,  injuries  to,  and  destruction  of,  property 
caused  by  actual  and  necessary  military  operations  are  giMierally  con- 
sidered to  fall  within  the  last-mentioned  principle;  aiulif  a  government 
makes  compensation  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  a  matter  of  bounty 
rather  than  of  strict  legal  right.  If  it  be  deemed  ])roper  to  make  com- 
pensation for  such  losses,  1  renew  my  recommendation  that  provision 
be  made  by  general  legislation  for  all  similar  cases. 

U.  S.  GKANT. 

Executive  Mansion,  June  7, 1872. 
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FOBTTSSCOZO)  C02C0BESS  OF  THE  TTNITSB  STAt£S  OF  ASCESICl;  L 

THE  SECOND  SESSION, 

Began  and  held  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  Monday,  the  fourth  day 
of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-oue. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Thottias  B.  Walliioe,  of  Lexington,  in  the  State  of  MiawQiL 

Whereas,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  the  dwellinghopse  and  out-buildings,  and  the  furnitare m\ 
other  property  therein,  belonging  to  Thomas  B.  Wallace,  of  the  city  of 
Lexington,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  situated  in  said  city,  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  by  order  of  Colonel  James  A.  Mulligan,  in  comuuiud 
of  the  United  States  military  forces  then  stationed  at  said  city;  and 
whereas  the  destruction  of  said  houses  and  other  property  was  ordered 
and  was  necessary  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  propem 
of  the  United  States  at  said  city,  and  ihe  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  the  command  of  said  Mnl 
ligan,  and  at  the  time  actually  engaged  in  defendiDg  said  city  and  h 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  St^th 
against  an  attack  of  the  confederate  army,  under  command  of  Geuewl 
Sterling  Price:  Therefore, 

•  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  UnM 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  sura  of  eleven  thoa 
sand  two  hundred  and  fltty-two  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  said  Wallace  the  value  of  his  said  property,  destroyed  as  afi)re- 
said,  and  the  damages  sustained  by  him  by  reason  of  its  said  destraction. 

J.  G.  BLAINE, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentativa. 
SCHUYLEK  COLFAX, 
Vice  president  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate, 

« 
I  certify  that  this  act  did  originate  in  the  Senate. 

GEO.  C.  GORHAM, 

Seertiary, 

By  w.  J,  Mcdonald, 

Chief  Clerk 
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42d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  ( Ex.  Doo. 

2d  Session,      f  \    No.  87. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF   THE  TREASURY, 


ACCOMPANYINO 


A  report  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  the  claim  of  the  Choctaw 
IndianSy  known  as  the  "  Net  Proceeds  Claim.^ 


June  7, 1872. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  6, 1872. 

Sir  :  Several  weeks  since  a  statement  was  made  to  the  Department 
that  the  claim  of  the  Choctaw  Indians,  known  as  the  "net  proceeds 
claim,'^  was  not  founded  in  equity,  and  that  an  examination  would  show 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  paid  by  the  Government. 

Upon  this  representation,  I  directed  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  to 
hear  the  parties  who  professed  to  have  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
coimected  with  the  treaty  of  1855  with  the  Choctaw  Nation,  of  the 
statiment  of  the  account  between  that  nation  and  the  United  States 
under  that  treaty,  and  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  the  year  1859; 
and  he  was  also  directed  to  examine  all  the  treaties  with  that  nation 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for 
the  statements  made  to  the  Department. 

The  Solicitor  has  made  the  examination  as  directed,  and  submitted 
his  report,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith. 

The  account  as  stated  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  under  the 
treaty  of  1855,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  March  9,  1859, 
showed  a  balance  due  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  of  $2,232,500.85.  The 
sum  of  $250,000  was  appropriated  to  the  Choctaw  Indians  in  the  year 
1861,  and  at  the  same  time  authority  was  given  for  an  issue  of  bonds  on 
the  same  account  in  the  sum  of  $250,000. 

The  bonds  have  not  yet  been  delivered,  but  an  application  is  now 
X)ending  in  the  Department  by  persons  claiming  to  represent  the  Choc- 
taw Indians  for  their  issue  without  delay.  Proceedings  are,  moreover, 
I)ending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  seeking  to  compel 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  the  bonds  to  another  party  claim- 
•  ing  them  under  an  order  or  assignment  alleged  to  have  been  made  by 
the  agents  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  several  years  since. 

The  report  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  and  an  examination  of  the 
treaties  of  1830  and  1855  with  the  Choctaw  Indians,  aided  by  such 
information  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  other  sources,  tend  very 
strongly  to  show  that  there  is  no  equitable  ground  on  which  the  Gov- 
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ernmeut  can  be  required  to  issue  the  bonds  in  question,  or  make  pay- 
ment of  the  large  sum  of  money  covered  by  the  claim  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation. 

Tbe  Department,  howerer,  has  not  had  the  means  of  a  thoroagh 
examination,  nor  will  there  be  time  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress for  the  proper  inquiries  by  a  committee  of  either  House,  and  I 
have  therefore  the  honor  to  suggest  that  a  bill  or  joint  resolation  he 
passed  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  delay  the  issue  of 
the  bonds  until  there  shall  have  been  further  investigation  and  action 
by  Congress. 

Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL, 

S^retary, 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Vice-Presidait  and  President  of  the  Senate, 

Washingtonj  D.  C 


Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 

Washingtonj  D.  C,  May  29,  1872. 

Sir:  I  have,  at  your  verbal  request,  examined  certain  questioDS 
which  have  been  brought  to  your  notice  affecting  your  obligation  under 
the  laws  of  Congress  to  pay  over  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  certain  bonds 
for  the  delivery  of  which  claim  is  made  upon  you. 

I  find  that  no  objections  to  such  delivery  are  made,  except  such  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  various  treaties  made  with  the  Choctaw  Na- 
tion and  the  action  taken  by  Congress  upon  the  claim  which  has  been 
presented. 

I  will  briefly  recite  the  substantial  points  of  the  treaties  which  are  re- 
lied upon  to  sustain  the  claim,  and  indicate  my  views  thereon ;  I  see  no 
occasion  to  go  back  further  than  to  the  treaty  of  1820.  ^ 

This  treaty  provides  for  an  exchange  of  a  small  part  of  the  land  of 
the  Choctaws,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  for  a  country  beyond  the 
said  river,  the  purpose  being  that  those  Indians  wishing  to  become  civ- 
ilized and  to  be  made  citizens  should  remain,  and  that  those  who  will 
not  work,  but  prefer  to  live  by  hunting,  should  go  to  the  new  country 
west  of  the  river. 

Article  I  of  this  treaty  cedes  a  part  of  the  Choctaw  lands  to  the 
United  States,  defining  the  same  by  bounds. 

Article  II  states  that  in  consideration  of  said  cession  by  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  and  in  part  satisfaction  therefor,  a  certain  tract  west  of 
the  Mississippi  Biver,  defined  by  bounds,  is  ceded  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Choctaws. 

The  other  articles  of  this  treaty  are  beneficial  to  the  Indians,  engag- 
ing to  subsist  those  who  remove  over  the  river  until  they  arrive  at  their 
new  home,  and  that  a  part  of  the  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  sold  to  create  a  school  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  making  other  i)rovisions  for  the  comfort  and 
necessities  of  the  Indians. 

From  the  subsequent  history  of  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Choctaw  Nation,  I  infer  that  this  treaty,  by  its  various 
pro\isions,  gave  full  consideration  for  the  cession  to  the  United  State& 

The  treaty  of  1825  retroceded  to  the  United  States  a  part  of  the 
lands  granted  to  the  Choctaws  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  the 
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treaty  of  1820,  and  in  consideration  therefor  the  United  States  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  $6,000  annually,  forever. 

By  the  treaty  of  1830,  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in  consideration  of  the 
several  articles  thereof,  cede  to  the  United  States  the  entire  country 
they  own  and  possess  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  agree  to  remove 
beyond  the  river  as  soon  as  practicable. 

An  examination  of  the  various  articles  of  this  treaty  will  show  that 
many  of  them  contain  a  consideration  for  this  cession  highly  valuable 
in  its  nature. 

In  Article  IV  self-government  is  secured  to  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

In  Article  V  the  United  States  agree  to  protect  the  Choctaw  Nation 
from  domestic  strife  and  foreign  enemies. 

In  Article  XIV  it  is  provided  that  each  Choctaw  head  of  a  family 
desiring  to  remain  and  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall,  upon 
notice,  become  entitled  to  a  reservation  of  one  section  of  640  acres;  to 
one-half  section  for  each  unmarried  child  over  ten  years  of  age  living 
with  such  head  of  a  family ;  and  to  one-quarter  section  for  every  child 
under  ten  years  of  age. 

This  is  the  reservation  clause  which  has,  I  believe,  been  sometimes 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  the  present  claim. 

In  Article  XV  certain  specific  grants  of  reservations  and  annuities 
are  made  to  chiefs. 

In  Article  XVI  the  United  States  agree  to  be  at  expense  of  removing 
and  subsisting  the  Indians  to  their  country  west  of  the  river. 

In  Article  XVII  former  annuities  are  secured  and  ^rther  annuities 
are  provided. 

In  Article  XVIII  there  is  a  provision  for  the  survey  of  the  ceded 
Choctaw  lands,  and  also  this  provision :  "And  for  the  payment  of  the 
several  amounts  secured  in  this  treaty,  the  lands  hereby  ceded  are  to 
remain  a  fund  pledged  to  that  purpose  until  the  debt  shall  be  provided 
for  and  arranged." 

I  can  discover  no  evidence  that  full  provision  has  not  been  made  for 
the  payment  indicated  in  the  foregoing  quoted  passage,  nor  do  I  under- 
stand that  any  claim  is  set  up  und^  l^at  clause. 

If  there  is  no  such  claim  it  would  seem  that  the  lands  are  free  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government  and  relieved  of  all  incumbrance  under 
the  pledge. 

In  Article  XIX  certain  specific  reservations  are  admitted  and  con- 
firmed. 

Article  XX  contains  important  stipulations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  to  be  performed  by  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  of  1830  appears  to  me,  therefore,  to  provide  a  considera- 
tion understood  and  accepted  to  be  ample,  which  was  certainly  valuable 
in  character,  for  the  cession  by  the  Choctaw  Nation  of  "  the  entire 
country  they  own  and  possess  east  of  the  Mississippi  Elver.'' 

In  1855  a  new  treaty  was  made  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 
from  the  preamble  of  which  it  would  seem  two  objects  were  had  in  view : 

1.  To  settle  dissensions  and  controversies  between  the  two  tribes  of 
Indians. 

2.  To  originate  what  is  termed  the  "  net  proceeds''  claim  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation. 

As  I  have  alremly  said,  the  treaty  of  1830  gave  a  full  consideration 
for  what  it  received  from  the  Indians,  consisting  of  certain  specific 
things  to  be  done  by  the  United  States,  which,  so  far  as  anything  to  the 
contrary  appears,  were  all  performed. 

That  treaty,  as  I  read  it,  by  no  language  or  implication  gives  coun- 
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tenance  to  the  idea  that  the  United  States,  after  giving  theCUoctawsa 
vast  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  for  that  given  up  by  theiL 
east,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  those  who 
migrated  and  their  subsistance  on  the  journey ;  after  giving  all  the 
stipulated  reservations  to  those  who  chose  to  remain  on  their  old  lands: 
after  making  what  looks  like  very  liberal  provision  for  personal  aunai- 
ties,  for  schools  and  various  other  necessities  and  conveniences  of  the 
tribe,  still  further  agreed  to  hold  the  lands  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
ceded  by  them  for  these  various  considerations,  in  trust,  as  it  were,  and 
to  pa3^  over  to  them  the  "  net  proceeds''  which  might  accrue  from  the 
sale  of  these  lands. 

The  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  1855,  do  not  assent  to  the  •'  net 
proceeds "  claim  thus  set  up,  as  arising  under  the  treaty  of  1830 ;  bat 
it  is  agreed  by  the  Xlth  Article  of  the  treaty  of  1855  that  the  qaestious 
be  submitted  for  adjudication  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

1.  Whether  the  (Jhoctaws  are  entitled  to,  or  shall  be  allowed  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  lands  ceded  by  them  by  the  treaty  of  183U,  in 
order  to  a  final  settlement ;  or, 

2.  Whether  they  shall  be  allowed  a  gross  sum  in  further  and  full  sat- 
isfaction of  all  their  claims  against  the  United  States,  national  and  iudi 
vidual,  and,  if  so,  how  much.  Under  this  article  of  the  treaty,  tk 
Senate,  on  March  9, 1859,  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions. 

Whereas  the  Xlth  Article  of  the  treaty  of  1855  provides]  that  thf 
following  questions  be  submitted  for  decision  to  the  Senate,  first,  (qaor- 
ing  the  words  of  the  article :) 

Resolved,  That  the  Choctaws  be  allowed  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  land*  a^ 
have  been  sold  by  the  United  States  on  the  Ist  day  of  January  last,  (l8o9,)  de4lHetiD!r 
therefrom  the  costs  of  their  survey  and  sale,  and  all  proper  expenditures  and  paymeDU 
under  said  treaty,  excluding  the  reservation  allowed  and  secured,  and  estimating  the 
scrip  issued  in  lieu  of  reservation  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre ;  and  further,  that  thoy 
be  also  allowed  12^  cents  per  acre  for  the  residue  of  said  lands. 

Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  cause  an  account  to  be  stated  with  the 
Choctaws,  showing  what  amount  is  due  them  according  to  the  above  principles  of  set- 
tlement, and  report  the  same  to  Congress. 

By  this  the  Senate  resolved  that  the  Choctaws  be  allowed  tbe  net 
proceeds  of  the  land  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1830,  bat  did  not  make  an 
award  of  the  amount  of  those  proceeds.  They  resolved,  however,  thai 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  cause  an  account  to  be  stated  with  the 
Choctaws,  showing  what  amount  is  due  according  to  the  award,  and 
report  the  same  to  Congress. 

On  May  10, 1800,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  made  his  report  wbielt, 
in  the  House,  was  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

In  the  Senate,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs ;  the  chairman  of  which,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1800,  made  a 
report  in  relation  thereto,  to  accompany  Senate  bill  515,  which  was  read 
twice  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Nothing  else  was  done  in  either  branch  of  Congress  toward  carrying 
out  the  resolve  of  the  Senate  of  March  0,  1859. 

By  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  it  api)ears 
that  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Choctaws  were  entitled  to 
$2,332,500.85  as  the  net  proceeds,  and  bill  615,  accompanying  the  report, 
provided  for  the  appropriation  and  disposition  of  the  amount  in  accord- 
ance with  the  treaty  of  1855. 

The  Xllth  and  Xlllth  Articles  of  this  treaty  detail  precisely  what 
disposition  is  to  be  made  of  the  money  found  due  the  Choctaws  by  the 
resolve  of  1859, 

1.  The  net  proceeds  shall  be  received  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims 
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against  the  United  States,  national  and  individual ;  and  the  Ghoctaws 
shall  thereupon  become  liable  and  bound  to  pay  all  individual  claims  as 
shall  be  adjudged  by  the  tribe  to  be  just;  the  settlement  and  payment 
to  be  made  with  advice  and  nnder  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
agent,  and  so  much  of  the  fund  awarded  by  the  Senate  as  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  pay  the  just  liabilities  of  the  tribe  shall,  on  their  requisition, 
be  paid. 

2.  The  balance  of  the  amount,  alio  wed  to  the  Ohoctaws  under  the 
Xllth  Article  of  the  treaty  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States, 
yielding  an  interest  of  not  less  than  6  per  cent.,  &c. 

The  legislation  of  1861,  appropriating  $250,000  in  money  and  $250,000 
in  bonds,  and  any  further  legislation  looking  to  the  payment  of  the  sum 
found  by  the  Committee  on  Indian  AflEairs  in  1860  to  be  due  to  the 
Ghoctaws,  is  manifestly  not  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1855 ;  for, 
first,  nothing  can  be  paid  by  Gongress  until  the  individual  claims,  which 
the  Ghoctaws,  by  the  treaty,  assumed  to  pay,  shall  be  adjudicated  by 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  tribe,  and  then  only  to  the  amount  of  such 
a^udication ;  and,  second,  the  balance  can,  under  the  treaty,  never  be 
paid,  but  must  [be  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  the  interest  only 
being  payable  to  the  Indians. 

No  claims  have  ever  been  adjudicated  by  the  tribe. 

The  impression  made  upon  me  by  this  review  is,  that  the  appropriation 
of  1861  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  that  it  was 
made  either  in  forgetfulness  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  as  a  payment 
in  advance  of  any  adjudication  of  individual  claims  by  the  tribe,  or  as 
a  pure  gratuity^ 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  no  further  appropriation  can  be  wisely  made 
except  upon  the  basis  of  the  Senate  bill  515,  reported  by  Mr.  Sebastian, 
before  referred  to,  or  after  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  subject. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

E.  G.  BANFIELD, 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  George  S.  Bout  well, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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